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Let 


alk corn. 


Many farmers in this area tell us they'll be 

| planting more corn in */3. They need the home-grown 
TDN corn can supply, to help make up for the hay 
they couldn’t make last year. 

Growing clean corn will be important. In most 
fields, this means control of foxtails, quackgrass and a 
wide range of broadleaf weeds. 

So you'll want to give serious thought to the rate 
of AAtrex” you apply, particularly on land you’ve 
manured heavily. 

The lowest rate of AAtrex on the label is 2% Ibs. 
per acre. But some farmers have been using AAtrex 
below this rate. And so they’re not able to realize all the 
performance this one herbicide is capable of delivering. 

To avoid weed and grass escapes in your fields, 
plan to use the rate of AAtrex for your soils. Then 
you ll be sure of control right up to harvest, even during 
a wet season like we had last year. 

But it takes the right rate. For best control of 
foxtails, quackgrass and most annual broadleaf weeds, 
you can’t skimp on your AAtrex and get the control 
you need. 

7 Agricultural Division, CIBA-GEIGY Corporation, 
Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York 10502. 


CIBA—GEIGY 










Food For 
The Spirit 









by Robert L. Clingan 


Jesus said, “Judge not, that you 
be not judged.” What He was really 
talking about was censorious criti- 
cism. He declared that men were not 
to judge because the man who judges 
others is also judged by others. The 
standards used against another are 
the standards by which the critic 
will be criticized. “With what mea- 
sure you mete it out, it will be meted 
to you again.” 

This is a negative application of 





























































the Golden Rule, “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto 
you.” This teaching says, “Avoid 
judgment, or do not judge, for you 
will be judged.” In other words, 
avoid doing something to someone 
else that you would not like someone 
else doing to you. 

Jesus took this one step further. 
He says that so often the person en- 
gaged in correcting another, and pro- 
fessing a desire to help someone else 
overcome his weaknesses, has far 
greater weaknesses of his own. 


Illustration 


Christ dramatizes this teaching 
with one of his so-called “grotesque 
hyperboles,” or figures of speech. 
The words he uses are “mote,” which 
means a speck, and “beam,” which is 
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Better credit 
builds better 
buildings 

Get 


the credit 
you deserve 


S 
one 


Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 


a kind of timber used in building a 
house. So he says, “Why try to re- 
move the mote that is in your 
brother’s eye, when you have a beam 
in your own?” First remove the tim- 
ber from your own eye, and you will 
be better able to see to remove the 
speck from your brother’s eye. 

Thus, Jesus is calling His disciples 
to rigorous self-examination and 
self-improvement before they try to 
remove the weakness of another, or 
subject him to censorious criticism. 
Not to do that, says Jesus, is to be 
a hypocrite. 

The discipline of the human 
tongue, and the self-examination of 
him who would correct another, are 
called for in this needful teaching 
of Jesus Christ. He who heeds Jesus’ 
words will avoid betraying himself. 


When you need financing to put up 
a new building or put on an addition, 
you want the best credit available. 
With the farmer’s own credit service, 
Farm Credit Service, financing can be 
arranged for virtually everything you 
need... 
and your future. The next time you 
need credit to build a barn or a patio, 
to finance a vacation or an education, 
for any farm or personal need, call 
on your own Farm Credit Service and 
get the credit you deserve. . 


for your farm, your family 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 
— 
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he sold at the fair brought more per pound tha 
you ever got for one.” 





















Dates to Remember 


Jan. 4 - Annual Meeting West- 
ern New York Apple Growers, 
Sheraton Inn (near airport, 
1100 Brook Ave.), Rochester,NY 


Jan. 8-12 - Pennsylvania Farm 
Show, Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, PA 


Jan. 10 - 141st Annual Meeting 
NYS Agricultural Society, 
Albany Hyatt House, Albany, NY 


Jan. 10-11 - Annual Meeting 
and Winter Conference Empire 
State Soil Fertility Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Motor Inn, 
Syracuse, NY 


Jan. 14 - National Sale Inter-. 
national Maine-Anjou Associa- 
tion, Denver, CO 


Jan. 15-19 - Beef Cattlemen's 
Short Course, Morrison Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 


Jan. 16-18 - 32nd Annual Maine 
Agricultural Trades Show, new 
Civic Center, Augusta, ME 


Jan. 23-25 - Vermont Farm 
Show, Barre Auditorium, 
Barre, VT 


Jan, 24-25 - NYS Horticultura. 
Society Meeting Western New 
York Area, War Memorial, 
Rochester, NY 


Jan. 30-31 - NYS Horticultural 
Society Meeting Hudson Valley 
Area, Granite 2 Resort Hotel, 
Kerhonkson, NY 


Feb. 6-8 - Annual Meeting Weed 
Science Society of America, 
Regency Hyatt House, Atlanta, 
GA 


Feb. 6-8 - National Dairy 
Housing Conference, Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, MI 


Feb. 12-15 - International 
Snowmobile Congress, Saulte 
Sainte Marie, MI, and Saulte 
Sainte Marie, Ontario, Canada 


Feb. 14-15 - Massachusetts 
Dairy Farmers Seminar, High- 
point Motor Inn, Chicopee, MA 
(Rt. 33, Exit 5 of MA Turnpike 


Feb. 17-24 - National FFA Week 


Feb. 20-21 - Annual NYS Pro- 
cessing Vegetable Conference, 
Sheraton Motor Inn, Canandai- 
gua, NY 


Mar. 6-8 - Northeast Aerial 
Applicators Conference, 
Holiday Inn, Ithaca, NY 


Mar. 22 - Agricultural Leaders 
Forum, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, NY 


Mar. 26-28 - Cornell Univer- 
sity Waste Management Confer- 
ence and Fourth National 
Symposium on Food Processing 
Wastes, Syracuse, NY 





‘Maybe you should take his advice. The heife 
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MEXICO 
March 5-20, 1973 


Why another annual American 
Agriculturist—TSB delightful 
tour south of the border? 

y Because: 


MEXICO — see the natural and 
man made beauties of the 
ancient Aztec, stately Spanish, 
and modern Mexican heritages. 
MEXICO — smiling, friendly, 
and spirited people. 

MEXICO — countless oppor- 
tunities for bargain buys in 
crafted valuables. 


MEXICO — colorful photo op- 
portunities everywhere for a 
lifetime of repeat enjoyment. 


MEXICO — just the best time of © 


year to swap some late winter 
gloomy Northeast weather for 
the bright, warm blue skies and 
sunshine of a Mexican spring. 


ALWAYS — when you Te travel- 
ing with an all-expense, fully 
escorted Travel Service Bureau 
tour, youll find, as have thou- 
sands of others, that our bound- 
less attention to every detail 
concerning your comfort, con- 
venience, and tour enjoyment 
takes all the work and worry 
out of traveling and makes it 
fun. 
SO COME WITH US TO 

MEXICO — THE GOOD ONE. 


Free brochure with the coupon. 


VV¥VVVVVVY 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Department A-1 

60 Dedham Avenue 

Needham, Massachusetts 02192 


Rush me your colorful brochure on the 


“COLONIAL MEXICO” tour. 
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Our Northeast is in the iron grip of 
winter, but these ducks on the Robert 
Weller farm near Cato, New York find a 
good place to swim even among the ice. 
Photo: Roy Thompson 






ABA STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 


ROCK 
PICKER 


WESTGZ 
| FORK - 


Four feet wide with 
1%” replaceable square 
high-tensile steel tines 
spaced 24%” apart. Sep- 
arate cylinder. 


Introducing 
ie New 
Improved 


HOPPER CAPACITY - 


New higher angle dump 
hopper, 4 feet wide with 
2000 Ib. capacity. Operated 
with separate 10” cylinder. 


_ FRAME - 


Constructed of 5” steel 
tubing. Overall width 9’ 6” 
length 13’ 3”. Newtires — 
standard equipment. 


SPRING SHOCK ABSORBER - 


Cushions initial shock 
reducing damage to fork 
cylinder. Built for years 

of trouble-free operation. 


Distributed by: 


UEBLER’S 


DEPT. A - VERNON, N.Y. 13476 
315/829-2305 


AGTEK 


Battery Powered Hydraulic Self-Unloading 
Silage and Feed Cart 


eNon-clog delivery 

@Unique unloading mechanism 
— delivers feed either in for- 
ward or reverse or at a stand- 
still. 

@ Self-propelled—(4) 6 volt heavy 
duty battery system (24 volts) 


eLoading height 49” 

e Unloading height 24’ 
@ Overall length—69”’ 

@ Overall width —30” 
Capacity —30 cubic feet 


| — Distributed by: 


Elkerton, Elliott 

and Treadway Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
278 Dover Road Batavia, New York 14020 
Dover, N. H. 13820 716/343-5411 
603/742-7290 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, New York 13421 
315/363-3390 


— Factory: 


213 Main St. 
Canastota, New York 13032 


AGTEK, INC. 
315/697-7339 





EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





THE GREAT GRAIN FOBBERY 


George McGovern is no longer trying to 
harvest votes in the wheatbin by fobbing off 
lurid stories of USDA corruption in connection 
with the sale of wheat to Russia. It may be 
possible, now that the political smoke has 
cleared, to get a little objective light on the 
subject. 

Almost totally ignored by the press and tele- 
vision networks has been a heavily-documented 
report by Cargill, Inc. about its experience in 
selling grain to the Russians. Speculation about 
the sensational charges has been more appealing 
than any account about what actually took 
place. 

Cargill, for the first time in its 107-year his- 
tory, revealed complete details of its purchases 
and sales . . . involving two million tons of 
Russia-bound wheat. It also presented confirma- 
tion of all its figures from the independent ac- 
counting firm of Peat, Marwick, and Mitchell. 

Briefly, here’s what happened: 

—As of September 30, 1972, Cargill had sold 
the Russians 73,487,400 bushels of wheat . . . 
and had suffered a net loss of .9 cents per bushel 
on the deal. 

—Cargill had no inside information on the 
dimension of Soviet need for wheat. If it had, 
it would have avoided the proven necessity to 
go into the market after wheat prices had risen 
dramatically to buy grain to meet its commit- 
ments to Russian grain buyers. That now-famous 
telephone call from the USDA to grain exporters 
told them that all future export sales would have 
to be made at the exporter’s risk. 

—Contrary to charges, Cargill did not book 
most of its export subsidy at late, high levels. 
Neither did it speculate in wheat futures in 
anticipation of Russian sales . . . as evidenced 
by records submitted regularly to the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority. 

It can be fun to spread the gossip that our 
neighbor is beating his wife . . . but only nega- 
tive results are achieved if the rumors are false. 
So it is with the Russian grain deal . . . the 
political hunting season provided great sport 
in shooting at responsible political leaders . 
but we will reap the negative whirlwind of 
divisiveness and missed export opportunity if 
the truth never replaces the rumors. 

The Russian grain sale boosted U.S. farm 
income by a billion dollars through its up- 
ward pressure on the prices of all major grains. 
Taxpayers are still reaping a $200 million sav- 
ings in reduced storage charges and higher 
values of government-owned grains. The U.S. 
deficit in balance of payments . . . seriously 
increasing . . . got a billion-dollar shot in the 
arm on the plus side as a result of grain sales 
to the Russians. 

And, as John Scott, master of the National 
Grange, put it, “As long as the domestic price 
is higher than the world price, export subsi- 
dies must be paid if we are to supply our share 
of the world market’s demand for grains.’” The 
export subsidy program, far from generating 
gigantic “‘windfall profits” for grain exporters, 
really accrues to the benefit of wheat producers. 

Judging by presidential-election results in the 
rural areas of major wheat-producing states, not 
many farmers bought Senator McGovern’s ac- 
cusations of misdeeds connected with the Rus- 
sian wheat sale. But lingering doubts created 
by those charges can become a roadblock to 
future trade, and a wet blanket on recently- 
improving international relations. 

The truth is, folks, that when all the pluses 
6 


and minuses of the Soviet grain deal are com- 
pared, there is an overwhelming balance on 
the plus side of the ledger. Let’s get at the 
job of selling more farm products overseas, and 
not let the acrimony created by politics deter 
us from a desirable long-range objective. - 


GOOD READING 


A 28-page booklet entitled, “One Nation 
Under God” traces the important part that, re- 
ligion has played, and continues to play, in the 
life of American citizens and of the country it- 
self. It is a non-sectarian story of a religious 
heritage of our nation. 

Single copies... or multiple copies in reason- 
able number for school use...are available 
without charge from the Foundation for Chris- 
tian Living, Pawling, New York 12564. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT CROP 


January is the traditional time to make New 
Year’s resolutions...and then spend the rest 
of the year making excuses for not living up to 
them! 

I'm proposing a resolution this year that 
seems to me awfully important...a resolve 
primarily suggested to parents or grandparents 
of children under 18 years of age, but indirectly 
involving all adults. Repeat after me: “I resolve 
to try spending more time with my family in 
Lie 

A number of folks whose profession is study- 
ing people report that these United States are 
obviously in trouble as far as our young people 
are concerned. They point to the breakdown of 
family communications and togetherness as the 
root cause of youthful alienation...and the 
associated vandalism, crime, drug abuse, and 
other tragic problems. 

As Professor Urie Bronfenbrenner of Cornell 
University puts it, “In today’s world, parents 
find themselves at the mercy of a society which 
imposes pressures and priorities that allow 
neither time nor place for meaningful activities 
and relations between children and adults, which 
downgrade the role of parents and the functions 
of parenthood, and which prevent the parent 
from doing the things he wants to do as a guide, 
friend, and companion to his children.” 

He goes on to the specifics that prevent chil- 
dren from developing mutually helpful rela- 
tionships with their parents ...the demands of 
a job, or often two jobs...trips and moves 
required by employers... constantly-increasing 
time spent commuting from home to job... 
parties and other social activities ...and even 
community responsibilities whose demand on 
time appear to grow in geometric proportions. 
And, of course, the “tube” which mesmerizes 
people into non-communicating statues. 

Farmers have a tremendous advantage going 
for them; theirs is one of the very few occupa- 
tions where children have an opportunity to 
mature constructively by working shoulder to 
shoulder with their parents. This privilege has 
disappeared from most other areas of American 
life, and sociologists mourn its passing . . . point- 
ing to growing frustration among young people 
as one of the bitter fruits of such “progress.” 

But even farmers often feel caught in the 
squirrel cage of trying to get ahead... with 
so much to do that there seems to be no time 
to go snowmobiling with the kids... or go with 


them to a movie. 
You may have contributed handsomely to 






































































some youth-oriented charitable cause... an 
maybe spent many hours in helping with com 
munity projects...and therefore conclude th: 
you have struck your blow on behalf of th 
younger generation. But it’s my guess that th 
young people in our families would appreciat 
most some more of our time to do things t 
gether. 

No better investment opportunity will com 
our way during 1973 than the finest cro 
ever raised in rural America...our childre 
It’s an investment that will outlive us for gen 
erations...a form of immortality understoo 
by people across the entire spectrum of religio 
attitudes. 


LEGISLATIVE BATTLES 


What are the legislative issues that will b 
especially important to farmers in the Nort 
east in 1973? Those receiving special attentio 
at the last annual meeting of the New Yor 
State Farm Bureau make a good list for starter 

Agricultural labor relations is one . . . th 
contention by farmers is that farm employe 
should have a right to organize and bargai 
collectively, but that they should also have th 
right of secret ballot to choose their unior 
Furthermore, the perishability of most far 
produce requires some legal protection for 
farmer to prevent devastating strikes at harve 
time. Establishment of ground rules for farm 
worker unionism is a crucial issue for farme 
this year . . . at state and national levels. 

Agricultural marketing and_ bargaining 
another issue important to all farmers ever) 
where. The NYS Farm Bureau is on record « 
favoring the National Agricultural Marketin 
and Bargaining Act .. . and supports compu 
sory arbitration if bargaining fails to produc 
an acceptable contract. The experience 0 
processing-fruit growers in 1972 in Wester 
New York emphasizes again the importanc 
of such legislation (see page 24). 

Laws concerning agricultural runoff contr 
are ... or will be . . . of concern to all nort 
eastern farmers. The Iowa legislature has passe 
the first such law . . . making soil conservatio 
mandatory on landowners. The “Tills Bill” i 
New York, introduced in the 1972 legislativ 
session, calls for similar regulation . . . and wi 
probably stir a battle again in the capitol aren 
at Albany this year. 

No-fault insurance will be another contr 
versial topic among legislators. Massachuset 
lawmakers have already enacted such a la 
. . . but most lawyers (the professional grou 
dominating most legislatures) are bitterly o 
posed. The New York Farm Bureau calls f 
improvement of .auto-insurance laws, but sto 
short of endorsing the no-fault principle. 


A spirited debate developed among delegat 
regarding line fence laws... with some young 
persons labeling as obsolete the present la 
requiring a landowner without livestock to buil 
part of a line fence. The overwhelming majorit 
however, supported the present law . . . eve 
though it has been declared unconstitution: 
by the State’s Appellate Division. 

The problems to which these resolutions ar 
addressed are common to farming over th 
Northeast .. . and point to some of the highes 
priority legislative concerns for 1973. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The president of a farm cooperative ma 
many speeches in the course of a year’s tim 
but a particularly important one was comiti 
up. So he asked his most honest critic . . . hi 
wife . . . to look over a copy of his propose 
remarks. 

After she had read it carefully, he aske 
anxiously, “Do you think I should put more fi 
into it?” 

“No,” she replied, “you should put more 
it into the fire!” 
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TILLER USERS! 








Just ONE HAND: 


The wonderfully different and better idea in Tillers! 


The TROY-BILT” is so 
easy to handle, you guide it 
with Just ONE HAND! 


Has its revolving tines in the REAR instead of 
the FRONT! 

Has POWER DRIVEN WHEELS! 

You leave NO footprints nor wheelmarks! 
Has two speeds! Reverse! 

Now in its 12th great year, the TROY-BILT® is 
built by the builders of the famous ROTO- 
TILLERS. This latest and greatest of them all is 
now, more than ever, the favorite coast to coast 


with home gardeners, growers, nurserymen, 
tiller renters, landscape gardeners! 


Several models, including ELECTRIC START- 
ING! 


Does NOT tangle near as much as ordinary 
Tillers! 


It chops garden residues, weeds, green manure 
crops, old mulch, any kind of organic matter 
right into your garden soil without unbearable 
tangling! 

It turns your whole garden into one big fabu- 
lously fertile ““compost pile’! 

Does NOT require great strength . older 
people, ladies, too, operate it easily. We have 
many delighted owners in their 70’s, 80’s, even 
90’s who tell us they would have given up gar- 
dening if they did not have our Tillers! 


Instant depth control! Hood encloses tines for 
safety and for close cultivating! 

Furrowing, snow removal and other attach- 
ments available! 

Automotive-type engineering—precision 
gears, Timken bearings, no chains to stretch, 
wear or work loose! 

Sold direct to keep prices down— would have 
to be at least $100 higher if sold ordinary ways! 
Satisfaction guaranteed — no time limit! 


Will GREATLY increase your gardening joy! 












Why for Peaven Ss cake. 


suffer any longer with the 
FRONT-END type of tiller 
shown at left—the type with 
the revolving blades in 
FRONT and NO POWER to 
the wheels — the type that 
shakes the living daylights 
out of you — the type that 
leaves Wheelmarks and Foot- 
prints in the nice smooth 
soil you have just tilled or 
cultivated? 


SO, PLEASE don’t buy any other Tiller — don’t 
put up any longer with the Tiller you now have! 
Mail the coupon NOW for complete details, 
prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS for this wonder- 
fully different and better idea in Tillers — The 
TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter! 
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TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
102nd Street & Ninth Avenue 
Troy, New York 12180 


‘CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
Dept. 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


Please send me the whole wonderful story of your 
Tillers, with and without electric starting, including 
prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect. 


(Please print clearly) 


Name 
Address 
City 
Sate ree oe Ma ee eas 











We can also furnish parts for your old ROTO- 
TILLER. Check here for FREE parts-price list. 





Synthetic Wire — Fruit specialist 
Richard Norton, 249 Highland Ave- 
nue, Rochester, N.Y. 14620, reports 
that a new synthetic wire works well 
for trellising grapes or apples. He 
writes, “I have several miles of the 
material up on grapes and apples. 
The labor of putting it up on poles 
is considerably less than wire be- 
cause it is so light and easy to handle. 

“It has 70 yards per pound. The 
cost per pound delivered to New 
York was $1.40. This makes it very 
competitive. One big advantage is 
that once properly established, it 
never needs re-tightening because 





In Fact... 





it will not expand in heat or contract 
in cold. 

“Unless I miss my guess, there will 
be miles of it used for grapes in this 
country in the near future.” 


Apple Dip — Treating apples with 
calcium after harvest helps retain 
“fresh” quality in stored fruit, and 
extends its shelf life after removal 
from storage. So reports horticul- 
tural scientist Donald Dewey of 
Michigan State University, where 
laboratory and commercial field tests 
have shown that a post-harvest “dip 
and drench” treatment with calcium 
chloride does an excellent job of 
preventing the internal breakdown 
that often plagues apples after they 
come out of storage. 

Dewey and his colleagues are cur- 


rently developing recommendations 
for commercial use of calcium chlo- 
ride treatments for apples. 


New Fruit — After years of research, 
eight new varieties of fruit have been 
officially named at Cornell Univer- 
sitys Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in Geneva, New York. They are: 

Jonomac — early-fall dessert apple; 
McIntosh type, but eating quality 
considered superior to that of McIn- 
tosh. 

Seneca plum — large, attractive, 
fresh-fruit variety. 

Brighton peach — yellow flesh, me- 
dium firm, sweet and juicy. Tolerant 
to perennial canker. 

Eden peach — white flesh; sweet, 
rich flavor; very productive, cans 
well. 


HOFFMAN Has 14 of Them! 





specific use . . 
ment conditions. 


ing... 


conditions. 


balance. 


grasses. 


necessary. 


_ Each of Hoffman’s 14 Formulas is a special balanced 
# - blend of grasses and legumes designed to bring con- 
sistently higher yields of hay, grass silage, haylage and 
pasture. Each is formulated to produce top results for a 
. and to fit particular soil and manage- 


Disease resistance is strengthened by strain blend- 
. combining the best points of each variety... 
so there’s less risk of stand problems under adverse 


HOFFMAN FORMULAS IMPROVE 
YIELDS IN 5 KEY WAYS 


Top grade, high germination, clean tested seed. 
A broader range of resistance to more diseases. 
Crop quality improved by proper grass/legume 


Matched maturity varieties of legumes and 
Ready to sow. No mixing and _ inoculating 


See your Hoffman Seed Man, or write direct for a 
copy of our 1973 catalog. 





A.H. HOFFIVIAN SEEDS), IINC. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S NUMBER ONE FARM SEED SPECIALIST 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster County), Pa. 17538 





ASSOCIATE PRODUCER and DISTRIBUTOR OF FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


offmdn 





Holiday strawberry — large, uni- 
form, very firm mid-season variety; 
disease and rot resistant. 

Cayuga White — high-quality wine 
grape. 

Lakemont and Suffolk Red — seed- 
less dessert grapes. 

Before naming, all these fruit va- 
rieties have been listed in a number- 
ed series in the catalog of the New 
York State Fruit Testing Coopera- 
tive Association. 








Hort Show — The New York State 
Horticultural Society will hold its 
annual trade show and meeting on 
January 24 and 25 at Rochester, 
New York. . . its eastern meeting on 
January 30 and 31 at Kerhonkson. 

Rochester program topics include 
(on the 24th): apple cost accounts, 
apple prices, credit ‘situation, and 
comments by New York’s Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Frank Walkley. 

On the 25th, speakers will discuss 
the federal cherry marketing order, 
the apple price outlook, how to sell 
apples, new and proposed apple 
products, farm labor, and the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Life Sciences. 


More Grapes — A substantial surge 
in grape acreage has been taking 
place in New York State in recent 
years, stimulated by the soaring con- 
sumption of wines. 

For example, Niagara County had 
1,811 acres of grapes on 168 farms 
in 1970 .. . but estimates by the in- 
dustry, and by Extension specialists, 
show an additional 850 acres planted 
during the last two years, and more 
planned. 

It takes about three years after 
initial field planting of one- or two- 
year-old vines, and training on trellis 
wires, to get the first grape produc- 
tion. 

Some growers allow clusters of 
grapes to mature during the second 
year, but experienced vineyardists 
such as David Nichols of Ridge Road, 
Lewiston, New York, comments, 
“We'd rather remove any of the 
second year production from ‘the 
vines at the blossom-set stage to let 
the vines grow stronger and hardier. 
Then they could carry the load of 
third or fourth-year production and 
not be weakened so that extreme 
winter weather would freeze them 
back and reduce production.” 

Another Niagara County vine- 
yardist, Tom Tower of Youngstown, 
says, “Growers of hybrid grapes run 
into trouble on some of the early- 
producing Baco Noir or other early- 
type grapes, so production is usually 
not as high as with Concord or other 
juice grapes that come in later. This 
year, blackbirds took about a third 
of our crop. Wineries that want the 
European hybrid varieties will pay 
us more for the wine-type than the 
juice-type grapes. But we're not 
discouraged, for if weather condi- 
tions are good and we get an aver- 
age crop each year, we can make 
a profit.” 

Adds county agent Richard Robin- 
son, “As long as good land is avail- 
able and producers have markets, 
grape acreage will continue to grow. 
We caution inexperienced people 
against planting large grape acreages 
at this time, and tell them to get 
their feet wet a little at a time. They 
should know where they can sell the 
raw products before they plant.” 
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Need a speaker? 
Is this trip 


A speaker’s bureau has been or- 





ganized by the New York State De- really 
partment of Agriculture and Markets, ; > 
reports Commissioner Frank Walk- Sar 
ley. The new bureau gives educators, Not with a 
businessmen and organizations the ss 
Volumatic® Il 


opportunity to contact one office 
and obtain someone to address their 
group. 

Farmers in the Empire State will 
augment Department personnel as 
speakers. Topics could cover such 
subjects as the use of pesticides, dog 
licensing, meat and food inspection 
techniques, how to get what you 
want in a food store... and almost 
anything in-between that falls under 
the Department’s jurisdiction. 

Requests will be matched to the 
person most knowledgeable on the 
desired subject. At most, the charge 
will be to cover the speaker’s ex- 
penses. Full information is available 
through Louis B. van Dyck, Jr., Di- 
rector of Public Relations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets, 
Albany, New York 12226. 


FFA alumni 


Edwin Hadlock of Hammond, New 
York, has been elected to represent 
the North Atlantic Region on the 
Alumni Council of the newly-formed 
National FFA Alumni Association. 

The new organization, formed to 
provide a tie for former FFA mem- 
bers and to promote a greater knowl- 
edge of the agricultural industry, 
held its first annual meeting at the 
National FFA Convention in Kansas 
City. When the presentation of state 
charters was completed, forty states 
had chartered a State FFA Alumni 
Association. 

The election of the Alumni Coun- 
cil, or governing body of the orga- 
nization, was by mail ballot prior 
to the meeting. 

For more information about the 
purpose and activities of the new 
group, write to: FFA Alumni Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 15058, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22309. 


GRANGE HEADQUARTERS 





The New York State Grange’s new 
headquarters in Cortland is slated 
for completion by October 1, 1973. 


V2CFD 
In rural contemporary style featuring : ; : 
oc FREE ale palasedcetenicee thie You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, 
18,300 square foot, three-level build- prompt service and dependable parts. 
ing will centralize the organization’s 
activities, now scattered in many lo- , 
cations throughout the State, and aad Franklin—Matteson Feeds, Inc... ao ease Tipo eh a an 
j Lesh adult dole ; i see, ‘ : ravia—newi FORNErS, UNC. =: . F 
will also have ot rental iy ‘ Gouverneur—Jones Farm Supplies 315-287-3210 Newfield—Mazourek Farms. 607-564-3485 
An auditorium with capacity for 5A). Hamburg— Patterson—Philbeth Farm Repair 914-878-6832 
A : Akron—Don Beck, Inc. 716-542-4495 aa on 649-3511 : AP. 716-243-1279 
400 persons is included in the plans. Alexander—H. D. Brown & Son 716-343-5981 Abbott's Richardson Milling Company . 716-649- Piffard—C. A. Parnell ae: 
oe : Amsterdam—Albert Anderson. . 518-842-1762 Henderson—Harbor Builders Supply, Inc.. 315-938-5416 Plattsburg—Alfred Bedard 918-563-1809 
The dual-purpose room, which will Argyle—Jack’s Surge Service 518-638-8382 Here nice Dairy Supply 716-624-1861 = as ee Co. ee 
i ilities, i Baldwinsville-R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 315-635-3551 Hoosick Falls— rie—William Roese, Jr. “827- 
have stage and kitchen facilities, is Bangor-Southworth Farm Supplies’... 518-483-2557 Cross Dairy Equipment . 518-686-5949 Seneca Falls—Salerno Farm Supply 315-568-6246 
convertible into smaller meeting Bath—Helm Agric. Equipment. 607-776-6220 Kennedy—Walker-Sprague Co. 716-267-2905 ~— ee Equipment 716-988-3303 
areas. A parking lot will accommo- Blossvale—Jay's Sales & Services, Inc. 315-337-7140 ro— ; 716-343-6045 
Cairo—Cole’s Farm E t 518-622-3389 a— Plattens Custom Service, Inc. enti 
datecRarcars Re EN rire Fhe 315697 708 afistone Silo Co. of New Yor, ne. 315387956 Stanordvile Stanford Enterprise, Ine, . 914 868-200 
s . Canton—Robinson Farm Equipment . . 315-386-8551 argeville— yracuse—Ca 469- 
The new headquarters is an im- ustham=Beri) Eauonene es he. 518-392-1531 George W. Henry & Co., Inc. 315-658-2211 Unadilla—Earl’s Poultry Farm 607-369-9179 
portant milestone in the 100-year Clymer—Dandee Service 716-355-8844 plese 798g whe ts ene Recents? ne Supply E eer: 
. : , Cochecton—Cochecton Mills, Inc. . 914-932-8282 ckport—Taylor Hardware -433- rme—Jay Turner Franci -872- 
history of Grange in the Empire East Randolph—H RH. Farm Service. 716-358-2861 Lowdite--Mautice Ross & Sons. . ha Westtown-Demberg Brothers 914-726-3651 
inati East Springfield—Homer Fassett 607-264-6831 Lyons—Schleede Farm Supply 946- West Winfield— : 
State, and the culmination of many | — [st Springheld-t rit a 716-652-3379 Mannsville—Ontario Farm Systems . . . 315-387-5175 West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc... . 315-822-3771 
years of work by hundreds of mem- | _ Ejmira—charles Olin & Sons 607-739-2042 Melrese—Calhoun Equipment Co. 518-235-0089 
b . oa Perea? 
Siig cot bee tack tat the. pean BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
zation’s 10]st annual session will be JAMESWAY DIVISION 
held in Cortland next October, soon 104 West Milwaukee Avenue 
after the buildin g {3 complete a Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 
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silage distributor-unloader on the job! 


Jamesway. works so you can farm 


Fast feeding and less climbing is what you get 
with a Volumatic Il silage distributor-unloader 


Fast feeding and fewer trips up the 
silo are two important reasons why 
more and more farmers are saving 
time and labor with the Jamesway 
Volumatic II. When you add the 
fact that the Volumatic II is both 
distributor and unloader, you take 
advantage of a unit that was de- 
signed and built to work for you 
all year ‘round. Converts to a dis- 


_ tributor in minutes. And being a 


complete silage system, the 
Volumatic II is the lowest cost 
combination on the market. 


Three-point suspension 
gives you level cut 
from top to bottom 


See cutaway drawing. Three sepa- 
rate cables keep the unit level for 
even cutting under all conditions 
(frozen or unfrozen)—it cannot 
tip or tilt. Compare this exclusive 
feature with single-cable unloaders 
where you must go up the silo to 
make time-consuming weight ad- 
justments to keep the unloaders 
cutting level. 


Exclusive 26-inch impeller 
gives you big herd feed-out 


Big capacity impeller features 
4-blade design for increased 
throw power and higher iner- 
tia to resist wads 
and jams. Here’s 
efficiency that de- 
livers higher vol 
ume without extra ' 
conveyors, throw- 
ers or kickers. 












Power ring drive has no 
drive drum to manhandle 


Most other unloaders are driven 
around the silo by a drive drum 
that turns on the si- 
lage and depends on 
it for traction. This 
can result in surface 
spoilage and more 
climbing up that 
chute to manhandle : 
the drum. Power ring drive runs 
on a track up out of silage (it does 
not use silage surface for traction). 
This means fewer trips up the silo 
and less surface spoilage. And it 
means you can even unload shelled 
corn. Heavy-duty drive ring and 
rugged sprocket teeth (slip-clutch 
protected) assure positive power 
and more torque. 


But don't take our word for it — ask 
a neighbor who owns a Jamesway 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


Let the Volume-Belt® Cattle 
Feeder “belt it out” quietly for 
fast feeding without separation 


High capacity for big herds. No 
separation because feed’s belted 
out, not dragged by a chain. Uni- 
form distribution — all feeds, to 
all cattle. Simple low-maintenance 
design. Stationary drive for effi- 
ciency. Heavy-gauge galvanized 
weather-safety hood. Double- 
bonded, 2-ply nylon belt. Use it 
indoors or out for stanchion or 
free stall, barn or feedlot, bunk- 







mounted or suspended, single or 


multiple lots. Only way to go for 
fast, quiet, big volume feeding. 
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TREAD LIGHTLY 









Exceptional lightweight plus a tough longwearing tread: 
that's why so many farmers insist on Tingley. So light you 
can forget you have them on, sotough and long wearing 
you can walk in comfort in all kinds of snow, mud, slop 
and brokenterrains. Three styles for men anda Muk-Luk 
boot style for women. 

Try on a pair at your nearest Tingley dealer’s. And tread 
lightly all winter. 


TINGLEY 


TINGLEY RUBBER CORPORATION, 222 SOUTH AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


14th and Final Printing of 


Journey To Day Before Yesterday 
By E. R. Eastman 


For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.50 (New York State tax included) to: 


Box 370, Book 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


HARRIS SEEDS 


Amazing New 
“NAKED-SEEDED” PUMPKIN 


Hull-less seeds, delightful as snacks, high in pro- 
teins. Small pumpkins produce quantities of seed, 
perfectly delicious raw or toasted - and _ it’s 
“naked’”’ seed that requires no tedious shelling. 


rox FREE 1973 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
9 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 





LADY GODIVA 


Gaywoy Foun 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 


Over the years, as farmers have 
moved toward specialization in their 
enterprises, they have changed from 
producer to consumer for some of 
them. Dropping wheat or oats from 
the rotation didn’t do anything to 
the diet or the source of food at 
the house, but when the decision 
was made to no longer raise potatoes, 
the farm family immediately had 
to seek another source. 


Orchard 


The farm orchard disappeared 
over a much‘longer period. As the 
trees got older, big branches would 
split off in bad storms. The prune 
trees developed some kind of ail- 
ment . . . big ugly-looking bunches 

. and soon died. Then a real cold 
snap one winter finished off the peach 
trees. 

Grapes we still have, and a few 
nut trees, but mostly we go into the 
marketplace for our fruit. Whenever 
possible, that means a pleasant ride 
to buy from friends with an orchard. 
That tree-ripened fruit, rushed home 
and kept cool, sure beats much of 
what we buy at the store. 

We got out of the home-raised- 
pork business in two easy steps. A 
good many years ago, we had three 
hogs . . . one each for the boys and 
one for us. 


Sunday Job 


One Sunday along in the fall, 
when the pigs were getting pretty 
good-sized, they got out of the pen. 
We found them in the yard when we 
came home from church. Without 
changing clothes, we opened the gate 
to their pen. Two went in beautifully, 
but the third one would have no 
part of that. Back and forth we went, 
right by that gate time after time. 
Finally I grabbed a hay fork to turn 
him. I held it pointed at his face so 
he would turn. He never stopped, 
but sort of jumped over the tines 
and neatly bayoneted himself through 
a lung. 

We changed clothes, strung him 
up and proceeded to try to skin him. 
Now skinning a pig is a different 
ball game than skinning a cow. There 
is no way to just separate the hide 
and the hog. We stayed as close to 
the hide as we could, but still got 
quite a lot of fat with it and that 
hog’s carcass sure looked rough all 
hacked up. 

A couple of months later we 
dressed the other two . . . with the 
aid of hot water to loosen up the 
hair. Those were our last hogs . . . 
more I don’t need. Again, we ended 
up buying our hams and pork chops. 


Someplace along about that time 
we quit raising winter broilers. That 
had been a lot of work, but pretty 
good profit until the competition 
from the Southeast started to ship 


Notes 










































in dressed birds for about what we 
had to get for live ones if we were 
to make any money. 

A year or two later we sold the 
laying flock. Through luck, not goo 
judgment, we got rid of them just be- 
fore fowl and egg prices collapsed. 
Again, we were in the market fo 
eggs and poultry. 

Even in the garden, we began to 
cut down on the number of vege- 
tables, finally getting it down to 
tomatoes in the garden... and sweet 
corn planted with the corn planter 
along the edge of the corn field 
nearest the house. Berries and some 
garden produce can be bought from 
friends and neighbors, but for many 
items, we are just like our urban 
friends as far as buying vegetables 
is concerned. 


Sold Cows 


The latest change came when we 
sold the cows this past fall. Instead 
of selling milk by the hundredweight, 
we are buying it back by the gallon. 
We were surprised to find that every 
now and again the milk didn’t taste 
farm-fresh. 

The result has been a sharp de- 
cline in consumption at our house. 
We believe in promotion and are 
confident it can increase sales. How- 
ever, anytime a customer gets a Car- 
ton of milk which isn’t top quality, 
the advertising has to be pretty 
persuasive to hold or increase con- 
sumption. 

Quality is the job of everyone from 
the farmer right through to the 
housewife. It occurs to me that in 
some communities there must be a 
place for a franchised dairy retail 
store. 

Such a store would specialize in 
dairy products. Its personnel would 
be properly trained in the art of 
preserving quality. They could do a 
first-rate job of displaying and mer- 
chandising the whole gamut of de- 
licious dairy foods. My guess is they 
would help milk consumption. 


POLICY-MAKERS 


It’s a most interesting thing to 
observe a delegate body at a farm 
organization convention as_ they 
make policy. They are willing to 
tackle such knotty ones as foreign 
trade, federal farm programs and the 
competition in agriculture from con- 
glomerate capital. The intricacies 
of spelling out workable farm labor 
guidelines do not stop them. In most 
cases, they come up with pretty 
sound answers, too. 

The places where they really get 
into prolonged discussions are not 
these big national issues, but on the 
issues that deal with them in their 
own home situations. Proposed modi- 
fication of line fence laws will bring 
a host of opinions pro and con. It’s 
more difficult to be fully objective 
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on an issue that involves your own 
farm and your own neighbors. 

Real estate taxes are something 
about which everyone has an opin- 
ion. Education and its costs .. . and 
shortcomings . . . are of immediate 
concern to these tax-paying parents. 
Crime and law enforcement interest 
them and they have strong opinions. 

It’s really not surprising that a 
proposal to change the dog laws 
would bring forth a lot of discussion. 
First off, most farm people feel that 
if there is a dog problem in the cities, 
let them handle it there, without 
involving all the rest of the state. 
If there is an over-abundance of city 
dogs, and if they need leash laws, 


Tjlet them do what they have to do. 


adie 


———-. 


Such action should be by local 
option. 


Tattoo 


The proposed New York State dog 
law would require that all dogs be 
tattooed. This would, hopefully, 
make identification possible so that 
the owner could be made responsible. 
It seemed that a tattoo should be 
simple . . . just as it is with the tat- 
tooing of calves when they are vacci- 
nated. Not so. The word is that the 
best place to do the job is in the 
hind leg . . . at about $15 per dog. 

The cost of this, plus the proposed 
fee of $25 for each breeder, really 
shook the delegates at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Farm 
Bureau, as it had shaken others who 
testified at some hearings held across 
the State. A breeder was anyone who 
owned one or more purebred dogs. 
A lot of us have kept registered dogs 
over the years with no thought of 
becoming a dog breeder . . . in fact, 
hoped to avoid that. It also seemed 
a little foolish to call a man a dog 
breeder if he had a purebred dog 
that had been altered. 


Discussion 

At any rate, it’s a lead-pipe cinch 
we will have better laws in this coun- 
try as long as the people have the 
opportunity to discuss the various 
proposals and vote on the issues. 
Their decisions will be a guide to 
the legislators. 

Possibly one of the best assurances 
any society has that its government 
shall be of the people, by the people 
and for the people lies in the priv- 
ilege of discussing issues, making 
policy and then in trying to get that 
policy reflected into law. 

To be really successful, we need 
a lot more groups involved in such 
exercises. Each such group will have 
its own selfish interests at heart, but 
if members are responsible citizens 
they will not be asking for or pro- 
moting something that is not in the 
best interest of the rest of society. 

I submit this is not such a naive 
concept as one might expect. The 
successful organizations in an opera- 
tion of this kind will be those that 
have earned the respect of other 
groups and of the legislators. Cooper- 
ation among and between groups 
with somewhat similar goals may 
then be expected, greatly increasing 
the likelihood of success. 

To whatever extent we _ intelli- 
gently participate in these policy- 
making activities, we enhance the 
chance of getting the kind of govern- 
ment we want. It’s one of our most 


precious heritages of freedom. 
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SEE THESE GEHL” 


Central Square 


Agawam 
Sunderland 


Walpole 


Columbus . 
Monroeville 
Ringoes. . 
Sussex . . 


Adams 
Amsterdam 
Arcade 
Blossvale 
Brisben . 
Canandaigua 
Canastota 
Canton 
Cazenovia 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chriscola’s Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Pinnacleview Farm Equipment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 


Reed Bros. Equipment 

S. Johnson Hurff 

D & R Equipment 

Sussex Welding & Farm Equipment 


NEW YORK 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 

M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 

Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. 
Chenango Farm Supply 

Coryn Farm Supply 

Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 
J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 


GEHL COMPANY 


Clinton 
Cortland 
Cuba 
DeRuyter 
Depaulville 
Dryden... 
East Palmyra 
Fillmore 

Fort Plain 
Frankfort 
Franklin 
Ghent 
Gouverneur 
Gowanda 
Hamlin 
Horseheads 
Jeffersonville 
Lowville 
Medina 
Montgomery 
Munnsville 
Nichols 
North Java 
Oneonta 
Perry . 


_ Each of these 66 exclusive reasons 
_is a hammer! 

_ Mix-All spreads the grinding over 
66 sharp hammers; more per square 
inch of screen than any other mill. 

__ Power is used for increased capacity, 


faster 


Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 
Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
Ernest D. Witter 

H. W. Cook Farm Services, Inc. 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

Dryden Implement, Inc. 

O'Meal Tractor, Inc. 

Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
Urgo’s Farm Supply 

Ray Tilley & Son, Inc. 
Rivenburgh Equipment 

Dodd’s Motor Corp. 

Vogtli Tractor 

R. C. Schepler & Son 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 

Jeffersonville Garage 

Foster Millard 

Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. 
Clarence H. Crist 

Howard Landers 

Thetga Farm Supply 

Java Farm Supply, Inc. 

West End Implement Company 
Folk & Kelly 


jrindin 





DEALERS FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Richfield Springs Leo M. Filburn 


Salem Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Schaghticoke Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Ser. 
Sharon Springs Edgar J. Handy 
Sherburne. . . Chenango Farm Supply 
South New Berlin SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Weedsport Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
Westfield Rammelt & Sons, Inc. 
VERMONT 
Bradford ; Blakes Chevrolet Co., Inc. 
East Randolph L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
Hardwick Rowell Bros., Inc. 
Middlebury Champlain Valley Equipment, Inc. 
Poultney Charles H. Monroe 
Richmond Sumner Farr 
St. Albans Schibi Farm Supply Company 
CONNECTICUT 
Wallingford Cooke’s Equipment Co., Inc. 
Woodbury Judson’s Farm Equipment 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bellefonte E, J. Gentzel 
Clarks Mills Elders Sales & Service 


Marion Center Dilts Farm Equipment 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 53095 


CWT t0x-0-wix RECIRCULATING 
GRAIN DRYERS 


- 
yer ee - 
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THIS “MOUNTAIN” OF GRAIN CONTAINS 67,000 BUSHELS OF GRAIN 
STORED OUTSIDE BY THE FARMERS COOP ELEVATOR, LEONARDVILLE, 
KANSAS IN THE FALL OF 1971. THE GRAIN WAS DRIED WITH A 
GT TOX-0-WIK 560 DRYER AT A COST OF 1!4 CENTS PER BUSHEL 
REMOVING 4’, POINTS OF MOISTURE. 


Ca¥ OX-O-WIK RECIRCULATING GRAIN DRYERS: 
“Easy operation “Efficient drying 
“Round bin design “Mechanical agitation 
“Economical operation “Complete recirculation 
“Gentle grain handling “Costs less to buy and operate 
“A complete drying system 


FOR FREE INFORMATION, CLIP COUPON AND SEND TO: ety Sy 


BIWORE/ TATGE MANUFACTURING GO,,INC./ GLAY CENTER, KANSAS USA. 67492,/ PH. (913) ME 2-216 
NAME DERM. 32 


ADDRESS 
TOWN 
STATE 


HELP... for Part Time Farmers! 


Fertilize Faster, Easier — at Low Cost... 
and Get Top Yield Harvests! 


@ For the many who combine after job hour farming and full time regular employment, hours are 
most precious. GROWERS 10-20-10 solution helps get the fertilizing job done quickly, efficiently, 
and economically! One gravity fed application in row on seed at planting — plus one foliar appli- 
cation at blossoming time — is all that’s needed to produce top crop yields. 90% of GROWERS 
is absorbed and used by the plant during the growing season — no waste — no polluting run-off 
— no other fertilizer needed. And so economical to apply! 


Backed by 37 years research — produced by one of the oldest independent fertilizer companies 
under original ownership and management — and spe- 
cializing in fertilizer production only! Outstanding 
results proven by 18 years on the farm use! Full time 
— or part time — more and more farmers are adopt- 
ing the proven GROWERS fertilizing plan — are en- 
joying better results and more profitable farming! 


‘Our Research is YOUR Profit” 


row ers 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


WE INSTALL BULK TANKS & 
MILAN, OHIO 44846 


DELIVER DIRECT TO YOUR FARM 








LSS TSA 


YOU MIGHT JUST DECIDE 
THAT THIS IS THE BEST 
SWEET CORN YOU EVER TASTED. 


This late white corn has quality second to 
none. Beautiful, big ears. It’s the climax of 
the sweet corn season. 


ror FREE 1973 CATALOG 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
10 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 





SILVER QUEEN 





FARMERS - FISHERMEN HUNTERS 


RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) cls stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
144" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(Illus.) or 


Don’t Guess about 


PESTiCiDES 


--READ THE LABEL 


Button End — $2.65 pr. plus 35¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 


Dept. A 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 





| CAN'T BELIEVE | DRIED THE WHOLE THING! — BUT | DID! [img 


















NATIONAL 





4-H WINNERS 


Young 4-H members representing nine northeastern states participated 
in the recent 4-H Club Congress in Chicago. National award winners 
selected from those attending are pictured here. Also included are two 
4-H alumni Gold Key award winners: Phillip Alampi, New Jersey’s secre- 
tary of agriculture, and Henry Gruber, an official of Arbogast & Bastian, 
Inc., Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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Jacqueline Cudworth 
Somerville, NJ 


Debra Stankus 
Totowa, NJ 


Phillip Alampi 
Mercer, NJ 


Bonnie Foley 
Marlborough, NH 
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Joyce Carsello 
Wantagh, NY 


Daniel Bascom Kristin Parker 
Epping, NH Perry, NY 


Nancy Richmond 
Claremont, NH 
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Robert Bradley 
Gasport, NY 





David Murray 
Watertown, NY 


Shelley Page 
Honeoye, NY 


Melodee Levan 
Milton, PA 
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Debora Neeld | 
Riegelsville, PA | 


Ann Stratton 
Kutztown, PA 


Debbie Brugh 
Rockwood, PA 


Walter Latshaw 
Spring City, PA 
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Sarah Schroeder Nathan Drum 
Kempton, PA Drums, PA 
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Agnes Arnold 
Lebanon, PA 





Henry Gruber 
New Tripoli, PA 
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Kris Broadway 
Orange, CT 


David Cushing 
Topsfield, MA 


Timothy Ahearn 
Paxton, MA 
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SEABROOK Feeds, the huge pro- 
cessing operation near Bridgeton, 
has hit the scene twice in a matter of 
yveeks with 

1. The announcement that the 
lurgest asparagus processor in the 
Carden State would not process this 
crop in 1973. 

2. The offer by a South Carolina 
textile firm (Spring Mills) to pay 


SEE YOUR PATZ 
DEALER LISTED BELOW 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
District Manager, Raymond Donnelly 
Phelps — 315-548-9252 


ARKPORISRaae ss ched ea William Phelps 
607-295-7558 


HOLLEY ... Kemp’s Surge Sales & Service 
716-638-6373 
HONEOVE FALLS ... Kingston Farm Mach. 
716-624-2250 
HORSEHEAD Sse enn S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
607-739-5679 
JAMESTOWN ..... Jamestown Farm Supply 
716-488-0709 
LAWTLONS sie reget Robert W. Butzer 
716-337-2128 
LOG K Eee AR enc oo . Elint Cornell 
607-898-4448 
OAKFIELD ............. Ronald Rumble 
716-948-9404. 
OVI Diet see panne vay Ch, Nee hue Ray Trimm 
607-869-5354 
OWEGO ...... . Conrad Kishpaugh 
607-687-1941 
RUSHVS EEaeee eects . Jack L. Clarke 
315-584-6678 
SAVANNAH .............. Saeli Brothers 
315-754-6528 
SENEGASE Alt Samm, cone ture Farmco, Inc. 
315-568-5375 
WEEESVILEES%, Su. Crittenden Dairy Ser. 


716-593-4739 
EASTERN NEW YORK 
District Manager, Ted Matt 
Rome — 315-336-2009 


AMSTERDAM ae eens =. H & M Equipment 
518-843-1660 


BANGOR@ Same oan Debyah Farm Implt. 
518-483-3471 
BELLEVILLE ........ Herron Farm Supply 
315-846-5415 
CANTONS pee teed ae ate estes A Francis Todd 
315-386-2500 
CHAMPLAIN . Bechard Farm Equipment 
518-298-5381 
CLINTON ..... . Clinton Tractor & Implt. 
315-853-5701 
EVANS MILLS . . Ernest Gardner 
315-782-7329 
HUBBARUS Vit Emer a vominens Kerry Dart 
315-691-3943 
HEESCENTER, a .ctw: . Henry Rembicz 
315-336-8129 
ENGRERSEALES steers, Ward Kuykendall 
315-823-3122 
EIVERPOOLS Ss a.ssae ee Fe Ralph Zogg 
315-457-7913 
RYONSsEALESa eso: ... Cogar Equipment 
315-348-8496 
MADR Dit stacey tian tet, J Carman Acres 
315-322-5588 
MUNNSVILLE . . Lester Chapin 
315-495-5492 
OUSERLGE sre te.) 5.04. eines Eiden Swayze 
315-837-4611 
WHALLONSBURG .. . Darwin Clark III 
518-963-4480 
WUD BEAT eee one te . Francis Williams 


518-642-0701 
NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
District Manager, Richard Bennett 
Wyalusing, Pa. — 717-746-3831 


JERMYN .. . Penn Can Sales & Service 
717-254-6448 
MONTROSE ere os Carter Company 


717-967-2214 
PLEASANT MOUNT ...... Walter Branning 
717-448-2406 


THOMPSON . . James Soden 
717-756-8933 
TUNKHANNOCK .. . Ralph Sands 
717-836-2932 
EASTERN NEW YORK 
COBLESKIeisr a Aldrich Farm Supply 
518-296-8555 
COOPERSTOWN .......... Earl Chase Inc. 
607-547-2528 
COXSACKIE ... ... Carlton Wilkinson 
18-731-6061 
DEROSHRe ay cetccee | uae Steve Zaczek 
607-467-2990 
MORRIS estates. moto: Robert Myers 
607-263-5340 
SO. KORTRIGHT .... Ernest A. Hanselman 
07-538-6922 
RON a atc hen eee Leslie Bornt 
518-663-8828 
SOUTHEAST NEW YORK 
GOSHENE Rte eee Louis W. White 
914-469-4779 
STANEGRDVIELER ss aaa Robert Willig 
914-868-2272 
NEW JERSEY 
COLUMBIA Ses snie co na tre, Edward Range 


201-459-4350 


The Seabrook 
merger 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


$34.5 million for Seabrook Feeds. 
Spring Mills is apparently trying 
to diversify its operation. 

These two announcements have 
caused widespread concern among 
the hundreds of growers who have 
in the past looked upon the Seabrook 
operation as a market for many 
crops. 

I have talked with officials in the 








ee 
Hardened steel, claw-type gathering 
chain cuts and delivers toughest 
silage to the blower. 


Seabrook management, and left with 
these impressions: 

The end of asparagus processing 
is due to the low yields harvested 
in 1972. The spread of a root disease 
all through South Jersey has killed 
a substantion portion of the crowns. 

Looking ahead into 1973, even 
with Seabrook out of the picture, 
there will be markets for all the as- 
paragus grown, however. Officials 
at Seabrook, even with talk about 
the merger still unsettled, are going 
ahead with 1973 planting plans on 
contracts as if nothing is being 
changed. In fact, Seabrook Feeds 
will be operating as usual, even if 
no merger is approved. 

I got the impression that while 
asparagus is out for 1973, there will 


COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Patz Silo Unloader 
Delivers Feed Fast! 


Choose the Patz unloader to fit your needs — 
from 12 ft. to 30 ft. diameter silos. 


be an increase in some of their other 
lines. 

With or without a merger, Sea- 
brook Feeds (according to its finan- 
cial statement) is in a much better 
financial position than it has been 
for a number of years. It is a much 
larger operation than its South Jer- 
sey plant . . . with branches in the 
South, Northwest and California. 
This is not the first time others have 
been surveying this company with 
the idea of being part of a larger 
concern. 


A NEW VENTURE 


A new venture in marketing has 
been started by Dr. George Web- 
ster, manager of the New Jersey 


(Continued on page 15) 








Manufacturers of silo unloaders, 
conveyors, cattle feeders, material 
movers, barn cleaners, manure 
stackers, manure spreaders. 
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Now! Draft control of pull-type implements. 


Hitch a Ford chisel plow to the swinging drawbar of our 83-hp 
Ford 7000. Try it where tough patches of clay or hardpan 


make going rough. See how Load Monitor smooths the pulling. 


This unique system automatically adjusts chisel depth, just 
enough to maintain a steady load. No engine lugging, no gear 
shifting. Load Monitor offers more than draft control— 

it's total load contro/. |t compensates for both implement draft 
and rolling resistance of the tractor. Uphill, downhill. Varying 
soil conditions. With pull-type, semi-mounted or mounted 
implements. Exclusive Ford Load Monitor maintains a steady 
load. Automatically. 





Control fore and aft. 


Only Load Monitor controls working depth at both ends of a 
semi-mounted plow. The unique Load Monitor cylinder adjusts 
the furrow wheel in unison with the hitch linkage adjustment | 
in front. You benefit with the smoothest, most uniform plowing | 
ever! With 3-point hitch implements, as shown below, you can 
adjust Load Monitor sensitivity to match soil conditions and | 
implement weight. Tillage never went better. 


| 
ki 
j 


wm 


exclusive on eee 7000 and 5000 fractore! 


You get Load Monitor as a standard feature in our tough and | 
powerful Ford 7000 tractor with its 83 turbocharged horses. 
We also offer Load Monitor as an option in our Ford Blue 5000) 
the 67-hp favorite. Both tractors are available in all-purpose 
and row-crop models. 

We'd like to show you more Load Monitor advantages. 
Before you buy another tractor or tillage implement, see us to 
the full story. 
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Come in... 
let’s talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 





Biic\eiceles 
Equipment 





NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & Equipment 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Frod Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain's Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North County Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 
EAST AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 

eae s Garage 
ELMIRA 

E&O a Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd's Motor Corp* 
GRANDVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Nia ae Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

cet Equipment Corp. 
MALON 

More’ F Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 
Newark Tractor, Inc. 

MA 


Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 


Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 
SHERIDAN 
orees Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
ODUS 


DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 

ROY ; 


Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON, N.J. 

Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sayre 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 


Kirby ices. 
(Continued from page 13) 


Agricultural Marketing Service, a 
subsidiary of the New Jersey Farm 
Bureau. 

This new project involves dairy- 
men who are seeking herd replace- 
ments, and it provides opportunity 
to former dairymen who no longer 
are producing milk. It will enable 
those operators who have livestock 
facilities to grow heifers for the 
larger dairies that are seeking re- 
placements. 

This might well be an important 
part of the changing agriculture in 
the Northeast where the larger 
dairies lack space and land on which 
to grow their replacements. 


HARVESTERS ARE HERE 


New Jersey fruit and vegetable 
growers who have a deep concern 
over the uncertainty of future labor 
supplies. should take a close look 
at the inroads being made by special- 
ized harvesters. 

The list of mechanical harvesters 
in New Jersey has been compiled by 
Fred Watts, chief of the Bureau of 
Rural Manpower Services. 


Asparagus (selective)......... 29 
Asparagus (non-selective)... .. . 28 
Blueberry (over-the-row).... . . 51 
Blueberry (other) ...... 5 ee 12 
CPUC rare aes ale rae at os 14 
CHANT STIW es ce ats ate oon eres 31 
RAPA EEE aver bur cela eee Ne 8 See 3 
Lima bean and pea.........- 30 
INMISEry® Stock Sa chee MST hs 35 
Oriitost arwcate ae Me een?) a eae 11 
POLATORS EE Attn) Bee, eee 76 
Sitka is Pea. 4). ceees eran actin 64 
SWEET COLE oan tat ae ee. Mea pee 
PGMatoral home Mere hak ana 43 


No figures are available on grain 
and corn combines. Some idea of 
the number of workers being re- 
placed can be estimated from har- 
vesting records. An asparagus har- 
vester can harvest up to 100 acres 
per growing season. King Cole Can- 
ning Company, Milford, Delaware, 
harvests 1,200 acres with 12 ma- 
chines, replacing more than 300 
workers. 

Kelly Brothers, Woodstown, has 
four snap bean harvesters that do 
a better job than 400 workers. 

A pickle harvester is here . . . 
the cabbage harvester has been per- 
fected . . . and the peach and apple 
harvesters look promising. 


POULTRY OUTLOOK 

The egg industry is still going 
through the wringer. The hen popu- 
lation in New Jersey is now down to 
about three million birds, compared 
to about 15 million at its peak. 

There is light ahead, even though 
it may be dim. The big problem in 
recent years has been over-produc- 
tion... partly as a result of the suc- 
cess of the Marek’s disease vaccine. 
It has taken about two years to 
balance supply and demand. 

While prevailing prices may be 


| a bit better than one year ago, they 


cannot be accepted as a lasting im- 
provement. There has been a halt 
in the construction of huge “egg fac- 
teries” with 100,000 or more layers. 

County agricultural agent Charles 
Dupras believes that more realistic 
prices can be achieved only with a 
reduction in the supply. In his opin- 


ion, there is still a place for the 


‘10,000-bird flock. This involves the 


development of local markets such as 
the “7-11 stores,” dairy markets, and 
small chains. 

At the present time, New Jersey 
produces less than 50 percent of the 
eggs consumed there. 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


Two important farm conventions 
are scheduled for January. The Vege- 
table Growers Association is holding 
a meeting at Vineland on January 
16-17, at the new Holiday Inn. 

The annual Farmers Week pro- 
grams will start on January 24, fol- 
lowed by a presentation on the future 
of agriculture on the 25th. 


FALSE ADVERTISING. 


The State Department of Agri- 
culture has adopted a fair-trade 
regulation on labeling and selling 
milk. 

The regulation is designed to pre- 
vent stores from advertising skim 
milk and low-fat milk as. “milk.” 
The butterfat content of “milk” must 
not be less than 3.25 percent. 

The butterfat content of skim 
milk and low-fat milk is anything 
lower than the legal standard. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court 
recently upheld the right of the state 
to establish minimum milk prices 
in the public interest. 


BLACKBIRD CONTROL 


A recently-approved control for 
blackbirds is announced by the Dela- 
ware Extension Service. This new 
product is “‘Avitrol,” available 
through professional applicators. 

Blackbirds that eat treated grain 
react vigorously, fly erratically and 
emit distress signals. As a result, 
the flock leaves the field. 

The manufacturer stresses that 
the pesticide is biodegradable, and 
the birds that eat the treated grain 
may or may not die . . . depending 
on the amount consumed. 

This chemical is registered for 
the control of sparrows, certain 
blackbirds and cowbirds around 
roosting and nesting sites, for con- 
trol of starlings around feedlots, and 
for other birds around airports and 


public buildings. 


HOG CHOLERA 


Effective December 1, the entire 
State of New Jersey was placed un- 
der quarantine to prevent the fur- 
ther spread of hog cholera. Abso- 
lutely no movement of swine within 
the state is permitted for any pur- 
pose until further notice. This in- 
cludes the movement of swine to 
slaughter, which was permitted un- 
der an earlier quarantine of portions 
of the state. 

The quarantine was imposed fol- 
lowing the confirmation of several 
new cases of hog cholera. In all, 
approximately 10,000 animals have 
been destroyed in an attempt to 
prevent spread of the disease. 

All swine growers should keep a 
close watch on their herds and im- 
mediately report any sick animals 
to their veterinarian or county agent. 
The quarantine cannot be lifted un- 
til all diseased animals have been 
located and eradicated. 


IT’S JUST GOOD 
BUSINESS TO 
PLANT FUNK’S 
G-HYBRIDS 





Profit-minded farmers know it’s 
just good business to plant hy- 
brids with outstanding perform- 
ance records. That’s why more 
and more farmers are turning to 
Funk’s G-Hybrids for 1973. Join 
these profit-minded growers and 
place your order for these high 
capacity Funk’s G-Hybrids, today. 


A H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa. 17538 


Funk's is a Brand Nam 
Numbers ase tis Varieties 
FUNK SEED 

ta Raion Ing 
International Headuuarlecs, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty and rem- 
| edy on the tag attached to each tae 
of Funk's G-Hybrid sold is a part o 
(ih a: 240) Be | the terms of sale thereof. 








Climbing Tomatoes 
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Tomatoes on 1 Plant 
YOU CAN GROW these giant 
tomatoes in your own garden 
or yard. Only a small space 
needed. Sturdy plants grows 
well in any soil. All over U.S.A, 


SUPERSIZE, up to 2 Ibs. 
each. Up to 6” across. 
Few seeds, low acid. 
rENJOY their delicious flavor, 
Thick meated, solid tomatoes 
slice easily. Terrific for salads. 
Firm, excellent keepers. Won- 
derful for canning. Juicy, too, 


ORDER NOW! Be ready to 
Grow the sensational Climbing 


ree 


Tomatoes in 1973. 
FREE: Gardeners Guide with 
unusual seeds and nursery stock, 


. Only 
Special 
ae. [er] 25% 
Mail Order 
offer Postpaid 






5 for 
iNT 


order. Shows how y 
- grow. “these ‘amazingly Et ‘plants, 
Boatman’s Nursery & Seed Co. 


641 Maple St. Dept..86 Bainbridge, Oh. 45612 


Here's The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 


If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings: 5s /B:od1 air ste (Ad anesyo Ny Xa 
Dept. 726K 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 





Starting calves 





Probably few of us will admit to 
making New Year's resolutions as 
such, but there is still a feeling at the 
beginning of the year that if we get 
started right, things will be better 
than the year before. There is no 
doubt in my mind that a good start 
on anything is a terrific advantage, 
whether it be the first score in a 
football bowl game or the first few 


weeks in a baby calf’s life. 

I always remember the reply of a 
crusty old Yankee when I compli- 
mented him on his slick, well-grown 
heifers. “Hell, Doc, any of ’em will 
grow if you feed ’em.” This is only 
partially true, however. You have to 
feed them the right stuff at the right 
time and keep the “bugs” out of 
them. Those “bugs” can be anything 


LIQUID MANURE 


from viruses they acquire the day of 
conception to worms they pick up in 
contaminated stalls and yards. 

Let’s start at the very beginning, 
with a clean cow bred to a clean 
bull (or AI with clean semen). Cows 
that have had calving problems, re- 
tained placenta, or show abnormal 
discharges should be checked by your 
veterinarian, treated, and allowed a 
little more time than the usual 60 
days after freshening before being 
bred again. Semen from disease-free 
bulls is assured from name bull studs, 
but when an unknown source is cen: 
problems could arise. 

When natural breeding is used, 
follow your veterinarian’s recom- 
mendation to use only a clean bull. 
No bull today is valuable enough to 
risk disease in your herd. There are 


BW aassneaeeeeniameece: eee ee CTT 
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STACKERS 





Manure Handling sone ms Work Better 


Badger is the only name you need to know when 
it comes to livestock manure handling systems. 

















too many others, and too much goo 
semen available, to take a chance o 
questionable health in a bull. 

At freshening time, the plac 
where your cows calve can make 
difference in the health of the cal 
A clean, well-bedded, large box stal 
is preferable to anything else thi 
time of year. The straw pack loafin 
area as used for a freshening area b 
some free stall owners is good. Any 
thing is better than a stanchion 0. 
free stall for calving. 


New Place 


If you know that every calf bor 
in a certain part of the barn come 
down with scours, find a new fres 
ening area. This is sometimes th 
only way to combat calf septicemis 
No amount of cleanup seems to hel 
prevent this type of infection. 

If at all possible, treat the nave 
cord of the calf with iodine immed; 
ately after birth. Any injections give 
to the cow carrying the calf, or ti 
the calf at birth, should be on th 
advice of your veterinarian. Thér 
are certainly far too many “if” con 
ditions to mention more than the 
here. Your veterinarian knows yo 
herd and your area, and if he advise 
certain injections to prevent disease 
by all means follow his suggestion. 

I have met veterinarians who ar 
such purists that they feel any in 
jection given to a newborn calf i 
like cheating at solitaire. Most, how 
ever, feel that if one calf in ten 0 
twenty may be helped to avoi 
scours by a pill or injection, the sma 
cost and effort is worthwhile. 


Colostrum 


The most important thing in get 
ting calves off to a good start is ma 
ing sure they receive a feeding 0 
their own mother’s milk (colostru 
as soon as possible after birth. I pe 
sonally do not like to see the ca 
nurse its mother, but receive thi 
colostrum from a pail or nippl 
feeder. This is not for the sake of thi 
calf, but for better milk letdown ii 
the cow. If possible, the first fo 
feedings should be colostrum from 
the calf’s own mother or some othe 
fresh cow. 

In a later issue, there will be in 
formation on so-called “‘pickle( 
milk” made from colostrum. I do no} 
know if this contains all the anti 
bodies of fresh colostrum. However 
colostrum may be kept for a fey 
months in the freezer and still be 
value. In large herds this is seldor 
necessary, but in a small herd wher 
one cow calves at a time days 0 
weeks from others, a little froze! 
colostrum night make the differenc 


(Continued on next page” 





Badger Dealers are manure handling specialists. | JAB CER WER ERS 
They are backed by Badger Northland Inc., a com- A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 
z 5 Hs . F Dept. AA-3 Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 
pany with MOE experience mn designing manure Please send information on the following: ee Wi 
handling systems and equipment than anyone else CJ Liquid Manure J Free Stall mriManine Stacker Vf Ne 
in the business. Systems Cleaner [_] Badger Dealership « 
. . as . (_] Barn Cleaner | _] Manure Spreader 
SO, if yOu ae remodeling an existing livestock : ; (_] Dairy, [_] Beef Mechanization Idea Book ND 
facility or building a new one, see your Badger ote i 
Dealer about the manure handling system. He'll | eS 
plan a system that will work best for you. | pa ees : 
P.O. & State ; : 
O Student aq 
ee 
[ aes 
I “Ed isn't hitting it off with the new Ag Agen 
| can fell!” 
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ipf saving a valuable calf. 


During cold weather, the greatest 
‘aid (after colostrum) in saving a 
eak calf is a heat lamp or light. 
ese are fire hazards and should be 
ised with care, but a sick, chilled or 
eak calf sometimes responds in 
inutes to warmth from a heat light 
or lamp. 

© I do not like heaters with blowers 
on calves, but would rather rely on 


eat now, the next time you treat a 
sick calf, or fear one is too weak to 
Survive, try a simple flood or heat 
amp rigged up just out of reach of 
the calf and see how much faster 
Improvement occurs. 

My personal preference on housing 
For calves during the first few weeks 
s individual stalls. After two or three 
months, put them in community pens 
you wish, but as babies, the indi- 
Vidual stall is important to prevent 
Mrowding, injury, sucking, picking up 
Misease from each other, and for ease 
n caring for the calves. 

Over the past 20 years, various 
ilk replacers for calves have come 
d some have gone. I know certain 
Mndividuals can do a good job of 
tarting calves on a milk replacer, 
ut they are in the minority. I would 
ike to see some cost figures com- 
aring milk replacer with whole 
ilk, but I cannot see that even with 
"even dollar milk there is any great 
Nsaving by using milk replacers. Be- 
Nsides, it has always seemed as if it 
ould be foolish to have money 
aken from my milk check to adver- 
tise milk (which I truly believe is 
mmoney well spent) and then use a 
milk substitute to raise my calves! 






“Careful 
The people who have success with 
milk replacers are meticulous and 
‘careful in everything they do. Next 
o milking, the calf-raising operation 
s the most important job on a dairy 
arm, and it takes the best man (or 
better yet, woman) available. 
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lMplacer, using it at the same tempera- 
ure in the same amounts from clean 


| Ketosis, displaced abomasums or 
reeding complications may be the 
irect result of feeding cows a diet 

lacking a proper hay ration. 
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MMAGNETIC PERSONALITY 


( 

The A.R. Wood Manufacturing 
jeCompany of Luverne, Minnesota, is 
ee a Serv-O-Matic Dairy Feeder 
Mthat is activated by a magnet fastened 
| round a cow’s neck. Not all cows, 

though, just the top-producing ones 
in the herd. 

[) The entire herd can all be housed 
in one area, but only high producers 
are “fitted” with the magnet. When 

Mone of these puts her head into the 

eca trough opening, the magnetic 
switch begins dropping feed into 
the trough at the rate of one pound 
sper minute...the rate a cow can 

clean up. 

} One unit is reported capable of 
handling 20 to 30 cows. In feeding 
itrials, cows with the “magnetic per- 

Monality” have averaged to eat an 
extra 10 pounds of grain per day 

les compared to their non-magnetic 
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pails is very important. 

You can get away with a little 
more with milk than with milk re- 
placer in. this respect, too, except 
perhaps the cleanliness. Calf pails 
should be washed with the same care 
as milk pails. One step further is the 
rule that some use: “Five calves, five 
pails, ninety calves, ninety pails.” 
This may sound over-cautious, but 
when it comes to starting a calf, you 
cannot be too careful. 

One more point often argued on 
milk versus milk replacers is that 
switching calves from one cow’s milk 
to another can cause problems. This 
might be so if exactly the same cow 
was used each time. My experience 
has been that where different cows 
are used each day for “calf cows”... 
making use at random of the mastitis- 


MEDICATED 


treated cow, the fresh cow, the milk- 
ing cow... little problem is experi- 
enced. 


Clean 


I would like to repeat again, how- 
ever, that feeding milk the exact 
same temperature and in the same 
amounts from meticulously-clean 
pails is a must in calf raising. If you 
never feed a calf from a pail you 
would not drink from yourself, you 
won't get into too much trouble. 

Calves should have access to early- 
cut grass hay at a few days of age, 
and be started on grain almost as 
early. Free choice of one of the 
many good so-called calf starters is a 
good way to start, or you can feed 
a good quality dairy ration to calves. 
Once calves are eating hay and grain 


Calves on control program (pictured at 10 weeks) gained 


Research has demonstrated that the energy of the ration is the most 
important environmental factor governing weight gain. Size and 
weight, not age, determine the time of sexual maturity. Calves raised 
on the Albers Program make early, faster, more efficient weight 
gains, as indicated on the chart below. These results are due to feed- 
ing Suckle and Calf Manna the first 60 days, both high in protein, 


energy and nutrition. 


Weight at 
Trial (#7DC-1) 17 Weeks 
Lot.1 (Suckle & 
Calf Developer) 292 
Lot 2 (Control) 251 


Compare your figures with the figures on the chart. Is there a pre- 
dictable difference in your-present feeding program? There is in 


Carnation-Albers. 


Heifers will mature, breed and freshen earlier. This not only gets 
them into the milking string sooner, but with greater lifetime produc- 


tion for the cows. 


well, milk can be cut back or diluted 
with water. The best calves I see are 
ones that go from colostrum to whole 
milk to hay and grain and whole 
milk, and at two or three months of 
age are completely weaned from 
milk. 

Close to where I live is a farm 
where the father-in-law in the family 
retired from city business a few years 
ago and has taken over the calf-rais- 
ing operation. In the past two. years, 
he has started and raised over 100 
calves without losing one. 

Beginners luck? I would say no, 
This man was a good businessman 
who paid attention to detail. When 
it comes to raising calves, detail is 
most important. To switch this 
around a little, starting calves is good 
business. 






es 


161 Ibs. in 17 weeks. 


Pound Gain | Average | Cost per lb. 

0-17 Weeks | Daily Gain of Gain 
203 Ibs. 1.71 Ibs. 18.8¢ 
161 Ibs. 139 bbs. 19.3¢ 
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Heavy Snow? 
Move it 
the ‘‘White’’ Way! 


The George White Auger Snow 
Plow chews its way through 
the deepest drifts and throws 
snow in any direction, all 
handled from the tractor seat. 


Fits any three-point hitch trac- 
tor, won’t clog even when handling 
frozen or wet snow. Next time snow 
clogs your farm, be ready — hitch up the 
George White Auger Plow and... 


move it 
the ‘‘White”’ way. 


MOHAWK tractor mounted scraper blades. A size for every 


job and every budget. All adjustments for snow removal, 
ditching, backfilling, cleaning lots. 


The NAME THAT FARMERS” 





Mfg. & Dist. CO. inc. - Locke, N.Y. 





100 STYLES FOR -{ REDUCIBLE 
WIDE FEET, RUPTURE Acony 





cea YOU NOTHING) 

HEN you slip into a 
low- ee contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your re- 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort 
night and day at work or play. 
a no-risk trial? 





and HIGH INSTEPS % 


e 

EE to EEEEEE Only 

Sizes 5 to 13 
Men only. Casual, 
dress, work shoes 
that really fit. 
Top quality, pop- 
ular prices. Money- Write Today 
back guarantee. vor for FREE CATALOG 
HITCHCOCK SHOES,INC., Hingham 32-A, Mass. 02043 
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EARLY ordering of seed should 
pay off this year to be sure you'll 
get the variety of your choice. Last 
summer's miserable weather left 
many seed crops short, in some cases 
well below normal demand. Oat and 
forage crops are nearly all tight. 
About the only crop with plentiful 
seed supplies is corn. 

To help your spring seed purchase 
plans we've pulled together the fol- 
lowing information on recommended 
varieties and the outlook for seed. 
We've included those varieties well 
proven in research trials and farm- 
ers’ fields, with comments on avail- 
able seed supplies as reported to us 
by Northeast seedsmen. 

Let’s take alfalfa first, since its 
popularity is booming. Alfalfa seed 
use went up another 17 percent last 
year in the Northeast, despite a hor- 
rible spring planting season. Alfalfa 
use has nearly doubled in the past 
four years, clear testimony of the 
value of the “queen of forages.” 

While increasing alfalfa purchases, 
dairymen have also been shifting 
varieties. Currently the most popu- 
lar are Saranac and Iroquois, two 
first-class varieties from Cornell. Both 
continue to top yield trials in New 
England, New York, northern and 
western Pennsylvania and even much 
of the Midwest. Saranac does best 
on well-drained soils with Iroquois 
only a touch behind. Iroquois sur- 
passes Saranac on moderately well- 
drained soils or on fields with spotty 
drainage patterns. 


Resistant 


Both are long-lived varieties that 
resist bacterial wilt, a disease that 
can kill susceptible varieties in the 
second and third years. Both are fast 
growers and do well for haylage, 
silage or hay. Both start fast and es- 
tablish well in seedings made with 
or without oats. Seed supplies of 


both varieties should be adequate | 


to meet demand. 

Several seed companies are de- 
veloping new varieties for the Mid- 
west and some of these look good in 
the Northeast. Dr. John Baylor, Penn 
State forage specialist, recommends 
Saranac and Iroquois, and also lists 
Progress, Promor, Titan, Weevlchek, 
WL-210, WL-305, WL-306, Dekalb 
123, Dekalb 153 and Pioneer Brand 
520, 525, and 530. 

In New York trials, none have 
done better for us than Saranac and 
Iroquois, but we've been pleased with 
the performance of Promor, Thor, 
WL-305, Weevlchek and Pioneer 
Brand 520. All resist bacterial wilt, 
start fast, yield well and should do 
well on New York farms. 

In southeastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, anthracnose sometimes 
hits susceptible varieties, including 
Saranac and Iroquois. Anthracnose 
can kill individual stems and make a 





by Bill Pardee 


reducing yield and_ occasionall 
knocking out the stand. If you far 
in these regions and have had an 
thracnose problems you may wish t¢ 
select varieties with some degree of 
resistance. Among those noted by 
Penn State and Maryland agronomists 
are Team, Titan, Weevlchek and 
WL-305. 

Anthracnose is a southern disease 
is not a problem in New York, and is 
rare in northern Pennsylvania. Bes 
bet is not to get overly concerned 
unless the disease has been identified 
in your area. 

The national alfalfa seed crop wa 
down last summer, so there'll be 
short supplies of many varieties, 
Saranac and Iroquois will probably 
be adequate, though the overall 
alfalfa seed shortage may focus even 
stronger demand on these varieties. 


Trefoil 


Birdsfoot trefoil seed is extremely 
short this spring. Severe icing killed 
stands in key production areas-last 
winter. Then last summer’s June 
monsoons arrived right during the 
normal trefoil pollination period. 
The bees that normally do the job 
stayed in their hives. When the rains 
stopped, the trefoil flowers had 
mostly gone by so little seed was 
set. Many New York seed growers 
report only 10-15 percent of a 
normal crop. Some have no crop at 
all. 

And New York wasn’t alone. Bad 
weather hit trefoil seed crops else- 
where in the U.S., Canada and even 
Europe. Net result is a worldwide 
shortage of trefoil seed, with scanty 
supplies and high prices. 

If you can get them, the best bet 
varieties include Viking and Mans- 
field for hay and pasture, with Em- 
pire number one for long-lived pas- 
ture. A newcomer, Maitland, from 
Ontario, Canada, has equalled Viking 
in Cornell trials, and should fit into 
the same use slot. But if you want 
seed of any of these varieties, get 
your order in early, for supplies are 
terribly short. 


Second Choices 


The above varieties are first choice 
and normally all we'd list if seed 
were plentiful. But several second 
choices should do a satisfactory job. 
Leo, a Canadian version of Viking, 
does nearly as well and will be avail- 
able in small quantities. European 
seed isn’t as dependable as U.S. 
varieties in performance, but where 
available, can provide a hay-type 
trefoil. 

Clover seed supplies are better 
than trefoil, but still extremely short. 
The national crop was down 33 per- 
cent from 1972, with Pennscott 
stocks particularly short. Early order- 
ing will be a must if you want this 
variety. Lakeland, an improved 
variety that does well in New York, 
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is another possibility if you can find 
seed. 

Crownvetch seed supplies are 
plentiful, perhaps the only crop 
where no shortages exist at any level. 
Crownvetch does a first-rate job of 
preventing erosion on steep slopes, 
banks and other areas where soil 
washing is possible. It has also done 
well as a pasture crop for grazing 
cattle in Pennsylvania and could 
substitute for trefoil in many rough 
land sites. We'll report more on this 
species in the next issue. 


Grasses 


Climax timothy continues to per- 
form best among timothy strains. 
Climax matures a week later than 
common timothy and provides more 
leeway in harvesting quality hay. 

Timothy seed supplies are short 
and Climax seed is particularly tight. 
Here’s one crop where early order 
may be a must to get the variety of 
your choice. 

Saratoga bromegrass ranks tops in 
‘his crop for the Northeast, with the 
Lincoln variety a good second choice. 
Baylor and Southland, both new 
varieties from the Southwest, show 
oromise in Pennsylvania. 

Pennlate and Pennmead, orchard- 
srasses from Penn State, are avail- 
ible and should normally be first 
‘thoice over common orchardgrass. 
Pennlate matures two weeks later 
than common and ranks highest in 
palatability. Pennmead, a week 
earlier than Pennlate, outyields its 
later brother and holds its feeding 
yuality better than common. Com- 
mon orchardgrass does well through- 
out the Northeast, but its early ma- 
turity usually makes it low in quality 
at first-cutting time. For this reason, 
later-maturing Pennlate and Penn- 
mead are preferable. 


Combination 


The combination of Iroquois al- 
falfa, Viking trefoil and Climax 
timothy provides a versatile mixture 
for fields that slope up, down and 
sideways or where drainage is good, 
bad and indifferent, all in the same 
field. Iroquois will establish where 
the drainage is good, while Viking 
trefoil can persist in spots too wet for 
alfalfa. Timothy fills in throughout 
the field, supplementing both 
legumes and persisting where they 
kill out. This mixture fits countless 
elds through the hills and valleys of 
the Northeast and can do a fine job 
for you — if you get the seed. 


Oats 


Oat seed supplies are short and 
‘low in quality. Last summer’s poor 
growing season featured only one 
really hot spell, but this came right 
when oats were flowering and high 
‘emperatures “blasted’” or damaged 
the tender floral parts, causing many 
infilled kernels. Our heavy summer 
rains also leached nitrogen out of 
oat fields, resulting in poorly filled 
2rain even where seed set was good. 
As a result seed. oat crops were cut 
drastically. 

Rain and high humidity also 
“weathered” or darkened the hulls 
of most oat kernels. You'll find few 
“bright colored” seed lots this spring. 
But color isn’t really important in 
seed oats so long as they germinate 
well. Check your tag for high-ger- 
mination oats and don’t worry about 
weather-darkened kernels. 
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Among oat varieties, Orbit con- 
tinues to be the best bet for New 
York and New England. Its shorter 
straw helps its stand against lodging 
and its yield capacity keeps it at 
the top of the list. The Russell and 
Gary varieties also do well in New 
York, though both are taller than 
Orbit and 2-5 percent lower in yield. 
Their height helps, if you want straw 
and are willing to sacrifice a bit of 
grain. 

Harmon, new from Canada, also 
yields and stands well. Astro, just 
out from Cornell, will not be avail- 
able in °73, though certified seed 
growers will be growing stocks for 
1974. Astro has both yield and stand- 
ability advantages over Orbit and 
should become a favorite during the 
next several years. 


Penn State agronomists suggest 
Pennfield as a top variety for Penn- 
sylvania farmers. This variety yields 
and stands well under conditions in 
the Keystone State. Orbit also has an 
excellent record in Pennsylvania. 
Clintford and Jaycee, both early 
varieties with good standability, also 
look good. Russell and Garry do well 
in Pennsylvania, though they don’t 
stand as well as the shorter, earlier 
varieties noted above. 


Corn 


The corn seed picture is a pleasure 
to review after the shortages in other 
crops. In general, supplies look ex- 
cellent. This year’s stocks are prac- 
tically all on “normal” cytoplasm 
and so should carry resistance to 
southern and yellow leaf blights. Be 


Bob Jensen 
Jensen Bros. Farms 
Seneca Castle, N.Y. 


“When it comes to 
my cattle, Staley 
has the products” 


sure to select only normal cytoplasm 
hybrids since these are plentiful and 
widely available. You may hear of 
occasional “bargains” on “T” seed 
for silage, but don't bite. The risk 
of loss from leaf blights makes these 
too big a gamble. 

And beware of “T” cytoplasm 
hybrids that you may have carried 
over in the barn or shed. I saw sev- 
eral fields hard hit last summer that 
had been planted to ““T” seed carried 
over on the farm. Leaf blight was 
widespread through the corn-pro- 
ducing areas of the Northeast last 
year, and enough disease will over- 
winter on debris to provide plenty 
of inoculation to go around for all 
this coming spring. The only way to 
fight this will be to plant resistant 
“N” hybrids. 








SWEETLIX® Molasses-Salt Blocks*, manufactured under a Staley patented process, are a proven 
feeding method helping to assure controlled daily consumption when self-fed as directed. 
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VITAMINS 
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MOLASSES 
MAGNESIUM 
SALT 


Nutritional SOURCE of 
MAGNESIUM and read- 
ily available ENERGY, 
especially needed in the 
ration during “GRASS 
“~~ TETANY” seasons 


Dried Blackstrap 
Molasses Concentrate 


proves digestion of roughages 


HIGH 


PHENO 
SALT 


ENERGY 
PROTEIN 


NATURAL PROTEIN—no 
urea * High in Total Di- 
gestible Nutrients (TDN) 
Highly Digestible ENERGY 
Sources * Vitamins-Salt 
To be fed with your 
ROUGHAGE program 


MOLASSES 


VITAMINS 


PHENOTHIAZINE 

Aids in the control of horn 
~-and face flies, stomach, 

nodular and hook worms 





CAUTION: Do not feed BLOCKS in combinations (except 
3 in 1 - HEP) — Feed only one type at a time. 


Available from your Agway Stores or Representatives. 
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*SWEETLIX Molasses-Salt Blocks are manufactured under patents 


RE 95337 and 3,246,336 


BLOAT ‘GUARD is the registered trademark of Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories for its brand of poloxalene. U.S. Pat. No. 3,465,083. 


© 1972 A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 
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Town 
Zip. 
Telephone 


| am interested in (check) 
(1 SWEETLIX ‘Bloat Guard’* Block 
OO SWEETLIX 3-in-1 Block 
( SWEETLIX Fly and Worm Block 


How many head to you raise annually? 


( SWEETLIX MOL-MAG Block 
(J SWEETLIX H.E.P. Block 
(1 SWEETONE Dried Molasses 


dairy sheep 


OO | ama student 


pigs 


MAIL TO: Specialty Feeds Dept./A. E. Staley Mfg. Co./Decatur, Illinois 62525 
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BUILD THEIR OWN 


Arnold Munger, along with sons 
Gerald and Howard (Jack) operate a 
dairy farm near Benson, Vermont. 
The total work force also includes 
one full-time hired man, and one who 
works part-time. In the rugged 
Yankee tradition of rural Vermont, 
the Mungers have combined a great 
many skills for successful farming. 

And they’ve had to... for Arnold 
recalls, “When I came here in 1941, 
the barn would hold only eight cows. 
We had to rotate our 24 cows 
through the barn in order to milk 
"em...it sure was tough going for 
a time.” 


Grown 


At that time, there were 300 acres 
in the operation. Now it’s grown to 
1,000 acres owned, and another 500 
rented. There are 220 milkers, and 
they’re still “rotated,” but now 
through a double-eight herringbone 
milking parlor featuring a rubber 
matting on the floor that is “expen- 
sive, but mighty comfortable.” There 
are two big barns now ... one 56 x 
132 housing young cattle, and a 369 
x 48-footer stabling cows in free- 
stalls. 

The Mungers cut the timber for 
these buildings on their own farm, 
sawed it into lumber on their own 
sawmill, and then erected it them- 
selves (with the help of Arnold’s 
brother, a professional carpenter). 
Building costs are at an absolute 
minimum here. 

Jerry is a competent mechanic, 
and keeps the farm rolling stock 
rolling . . . as well as doing repair and 
maintenance work on a school bus 
and town highway trucks. 


More Time 


Amidst all the work and manage- 
ment responsibility of so sizable a 
business, Arnold found “time on his 
hands.” So he began building pallets 
for the slate quarries out of scrap 
lumber not usable for much else. An 
arch-rafter building primarily used 
for machinery storage makes a good 
workshop for such purposes. 

A bunker silo (50 x 165 x 8 feet 
sidewalls) holds corn from the 250 
acres grown in 1972...a 2060 Har- 
vestore is filled with haylage. Milking 
cows also get free-choice dry hay. 
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County agent Bill 
Corey (left) visits 
with Jack (center) 
and Arnold Munger. 


To keep busy, the Mungers made 
2,000 maple taps in 1972...have 
had as many as 4,000 in years past. 
During the winter, they keep things 
humming between chores by working 
in the woods to get out logs for saw- 
ing, and to make firewood for boil- 
ing sap. 

“I marvel,” says county agent Bill 
Corey, “at their ability to put it all 
together. They're always planning 
ahead, and getting the job done.” 

Symbolic perhaps of a recent bit 
of relaxation in the work schedule 
are the radios on each of three trac- 
tors. They’re not two-way, just for 
listening to some music, the weather 
...or even a football game. “We 
think they’re great,’ enthuses Arnold 
... but they obviously don’t impede 
getting the job done! 

— G.L.C. 


DAIRYMEN 


Brothers Robert and William No- 
lan operate Nolan Farms, headquar- 
tered on the West Corey Road just 
west of Venice Center (Cayuga 
County), New York. 

Time was when the Nolans were 
known for their acreages of dry beans 
... typically between 200 and 300 
acres each year. More recently, they 
grew as many as 250 acres of snap 
beans for processing on their 800 
acres, 700 of which are tillable. 

Times change, and 1972 marked 
the first year that Bob and Bill can 


Bob and Bill Nolan 
(right) take a look at 
corn silage in their 
bunker silo. 


remember when not a dry bean was 
grown on the place. “Cash crops 
offer erratic incomes,” Bill com- 
ments. “Prices and yields swing 
widely from year to year.” They've 
now cast their lot with the dairy 
business . . . an enterprise that has 
long been underway at Nolan Farms, 
but not in the present magnitude. 


New Barn 


The 61-cow stanchion barn that 
once housed the milking herd is 
now used for young cattle. The milk- 
ing herd was moved in October, 1971 
to a spanking-new free-stall barn of 
a type commonly referred to as a 
“cold barn.” It measures 286 X86 
feet, plus a wing (40 X 110) contain- 
ing the hospital and holding area, the 
milking parlor, milkroom (with its 
2,450-gallon bulk tank), utility room, 
and office. 

The milking parlor is a double- 
six herringbone equipped with a 
DeLaval clean-in-place system. No 
milking equipment has to be hauled 
back and forth twice a day to the 
milkroom; milking-machine heads 
are attached to cleaning equipment 
right in the parlor. After a year of 
operation, the sanitary requirements 
for milk have been passed with fly- 
ing colors. 


No Grain 
No grain is fed in the milking 


‘parlor... there aren't even any grain 


buckets there. Instead, grain is com- 
bined with corn silage, and a total- 
mixed-ration (TMR) is fed at the 
bunks in the free-stall area. Labeled 
by some as “casserole feeding,” this 
presently involves putting corn silage 
from the big bunker silo into a 
wagon equipped with a blender box, 
then augering a grain bunker mix 
(22 percent protein) on top of silage, 
and the unloading mechanism of 
the wagon mixes the “casserole” as 
the material is unloaded. 

The bunker silo measures 60 X 250 
X10 feet high; its floor slopes two 
feet from one end to the other. Floor 
is five inches of concrete, reinforced 
with wire mesh. No cover is put 
over the thoroughly-packed silage, 
but the Nolans report very little 
spoilage. The wood-sided structure, 
built entirely by a contractor, cost 
$15,000 for a capacity of 6,000 tons. 

At present, corn silage is the only 
roughage being fed the milking 
herd .. . but plenty of home-grown 
dry hay is available for inclusion in 
the TMR. 

How about getting cows into the 
parlor without grain? “We use a 





crowd gate in the holding area, 
Bob comments, “and have had r 
problem.” The holding area wil 
accommodate 70 cows. 

The barn is of a design common! 
referred to as a “Penn State barn” 
with a drive-through alleyway down 
the center, and two feeding bunks 
alongside. There are 220 cows at 
present, but the barn can hold 269, 
Cows are separated into four groups 

. three according to producticn 
level, and one group of dry cows, 
The herd average is generally in the 
range of 14,500 to 15,000 pounds of 
milk per cow. 


Custom Work 


The Nolans hire a lot of custom 
work . . . the silo filled (for $30 per 
acre), most plowing is hired done, as 
is herbicide spraying and spreading 
fertilizer. They do their own plant: 
ing, though, with a six-row corn 
planter . . . and they did plow 20 
acres in ’72 with their own equip- 
ment. 

“We keep our overhead costs 
down by hiring custom work done 
instead of owning equipment,” Bob 
reports. “Besides, it takes three of 
us six hours a day to do chores and 
care for the herd . . . just doesn’t 
leave enough time to do all -the field 
work without an expansion of the 
labor force.” 

At present, there are three men 
operating the farm . . . the Nolans 
and employee Laverne Bennett. Bob 
has six boys and two girls .. . Bill 
two boys and three girls . . . who 
also help out at times between 
schooling schedules. Another maa 
works only at milking on Sunday 

. enabling Bob, Bill, and Laverne 
to each have two consecutive Sun- 
days off in rotation. — G.L.C. 

























INJECTED 


A fragrant, mouth-watering aroma 
of charcoal-broiled hamburger drifts 
outward from the back yard of an 
affluent suburban home. 

Just across the fence, the pungent, 
nose-tingling odor of freshly-spread 
chicken manure moves to meet its 
partner. 

The two are like oil and water 
... they just don’t mix! 

It didn’t take poultryman Joe 
Willis of Manlius, New York, long 
to find that out. When he first came 
to the area, Joe had very few neigh- 
bors. “But then people moved out 
from the city, built nice homes right 
next door . . . and I was in trouble.” 

The problem was how to dispose 
of the manure from 20,000 caged 
layers and still keep peace with the 
weekend chefs. Joe’s answer . 
soil injection! 


Tank 


Joe uses an 800-gallon Clay tank, 
equipped with a pto-powered vacu- 
um pump and two injector blades. 
The blades are spaced 6 feet apart, 
but Joe doubles back over the same 
ground, straddling his tracks so that 
he ends up with a furrow every three 
feet. “You have to be careful,” says 
Joe, “not to get the tractor or tank 
wheels where the injector knives 
have cut... or you may end wu) 
burying the rig.” 

I watched as Joe unloaded 80) 
gallons in one pass down a 250-yard 
field. I asked him if soil injection 
slowed down his spreading as com- 
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hardly any extra time,” he answered. 
“] drive along about 2 or 2-% mph. 
There’s no flow regulator on the rig, 
so you have to go fast enough to 
cover the manure and not get too 
much in... or the pressure will 
ooze it back out the slit in the 
ground. I do unhook the injector and 
drain my hoses back to the tank be- 
fore I leave the field.” Joe spreads 
about 15 loads per acre . . . at 3 tons 
per load, that adds up to: 45 tons. 

Joe is enthusiastic about the ad- 
vantages of soil injection. “It traps 
the odors in the ground. Now I can 
spread when I want to spread. I 
ysed to wait for cold weather to 
empty my holding tanks. That’s when 
you're likely to get hung up with 
snow in the winter, or with early- 
spring mud, And that’s tough on 
equipment. 

“Not only do I eliminate the odor 
problem,” he continues, “but I get 
full benefit of the manure, and re- 
duce the chances of water pollution 
from runoff.” Soil scientists can only 
concur with Joe .. . they report 
that much of the nitrogen in am- 
monia, a highly volatile substance, 
is lost from manure that is surface- 
spread. Incorporated in the soil, on 
the other hand, the nitrogen is 
quickly taken up by the soil orga- 
nisms, or by the plants themselves. 

I queried Joe about the system’s 
disadvantages as compared to a 
conventional spreader. “Well, of 
course, there’s some cost. I’ve had 
the tank and vacuum system since 
1966. The injection equipment I 
added last year cost me $850. Proba- 
bly the biggest disadvantage is that 
you need a bigger tractor to pull 
it. If you have one anyway for crop 
work, fine! But I had to go out and 


buy one .. . and that means more 
money. Probably with the newer 
tanks . . . running up to 1,100 gal- 
lons . . . a 60-hp tractor would be 


the minimum.” 
Joe saved four of his acres for 


summer spreading. “In summertime, 
the manure dissipates,” he reports, 
“so I get over the same ground 
twice, maybe three times, if I get 
started early enough in the spring.” 

I asked about problems with 
stones. “The injectors are equipped 
with a spring-loaded automatic reset. 
I’ve had no breakage from’ stones. 
I’ve been putting it in about 6 inches 
deep. You could go 12 inche’ if you 
wanted to . . . it depends a lot on 
soil conditions . . . but you'd be sur- 
prised how that thing will push it 
down .. . even in clay soil!” 

Joe hasn’t tried injection on sod 
... he’s afraid it might tear up the 
alfalfa too much. Other farmers re- 


Joe Willis explains the workings of the 
injector equipment in background. 
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pared to regular spreading. “It takes 





port that a rolling colter is probably 


a must for those using injection on 


sod. . 

Joe thinks that injection may be 
the answer for many operators who 
have appropriate soils in situations 
like his . . . poultry, dairy or live- 
stock men who have both liquid 
manure and close neighbors. . . and 
want to keep peace in the neighbor- 
hood. It’s like a landfill, bury it and 
you trap the odor. “I’m more than 
happy with it. It’s one of the few 
summers I haven’t heard some com- 
plaints.” — William Quinn 


TEACHER — FARMER 


Robert Rizzon of Pawlet, Vermont, 
was once a teacher in junior high 
school... but for the last 10 years 


has been 4 full-time farmer. He got 


into the heifer-raising business while 
still teaching, and decided to build 
a dairy barn one year when the bot- 
tom dropped out of heifer prices. 
With the help of another teacher, 
he set to work...and the two of 
_ them mixed, wheeled, and poured 92 
cubic yards of concrete for the barn 
foundation and floor. The barn is 
built of white pine cut from wood- 
lands on the farm. Now he has 74 
milking cows, owns 264 acres, and 
rents more acreage. 


Innovator 


Bob is an innovator ... was one of 
the early users of corn silage as the 
only roughage (except for a little 
beet or citrus pulp during the winter). 
He has no haying equipment on the 


farm. Silage is stored in a bunker 
silo measuring 40 x 100 x 8 feet high. 
“Pack silage thoroughly,” Bob rec- 
ommends. “It’s the key to minimiz- 
ing spoilage.” 

He hires one full-time employee 
and uses an incentive plan to en- 
courage performance ... a base salary 
plus a percentage of the milk check. 
This promotes a personal: interest 
by a herdsman in doing a good job 
with cattle that are not his own. 

The Rizzon farm boasts a DHIA 
herd average of 16,700 pounds of 
milk per cow...evidence that a 
man not raised on a farm can suc- 
cessfully learn the trade. A visit with 
Bob shows that he is alert to new 
developments in agriculture, and 
constantly probing for ways to use 
them profitably. — G.L.C. 


Who ever heard of a 3” high barn cleaner 
flite and a split chute? 





Only Berg 


many years. 


Now you have!! 


builds them. 


It took some doin’, but it was well worth it. All of a sudden, there 
are new limits to barn cleaner cleaning ability and trouble-free life. 
It's probably the most notable improvement to barn cleaning in 


To start with, the higher 3” flite carries more manure, without 
roll-back. Yet, it’s welded to the chain at a standard height and can 
be used in existing Berg Barn Cleaners, or any other make. 


Now, look at the revolutionary split chute. It’s Berg throughout! 
It gives the return chute a straight path back into the barn...and 
eliminates a reverse curve, and usually, a corner wheel. By 
eliminating these, it eliminates the most common points of trouble, 
wear, tension, and adjustment. The return chute is full-width for 


greatest performance. 


There’s much new about Berg Barn Cleaners and features. Send 
in this coupon today and get the full story. 


Ask For Gutren rom aanws 


Plan Help 


Send Information Checked: 


Marshfield, Wis. 


L] Cow-Saver Tie Stalls [] Lever Action Stalls 
( Barn Cleaners] Manure Stacker [] Perma Pens 


(] Air-Flow System 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 





CANADIAN 
CHAINS 


Keep Tractors 
on the Go! 


1. Offer up to 
100% more 
traction 


2. Easy to install 
3. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Distributed by: 


LAMCO 
Mfg. & Dist. Co., Inc. 


Rt. 90-Locke, N.Y. 
315-497-1890 


Wayne Wyant 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
814-275-2115 


CANADIAN CHAINS 


P.O. BOX 428 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 04976 
207-474-9786 


WINNERS 
In A Cold Start 


Stokes Seed starts fast in cold, 
wet ground. Grows when others are 
set back by cold. More than 1300 
varieties bred in the North to get 
you out ahead when the going is at 
its roughest. Many extremely early 
varieties. Exclusives from Europe, 
England, Canada. Same day service 
on all orders. You come out a winner 
when you plant cold-starting Stokes 
Seeds. Quantity discounts. 


Send For 
Free Catalog 



















SEEDS, INC. 


5033 Stokes Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 14240 
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ADAMS’ TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids, (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athletes Foot, Chafing, Scaling and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using ADAMS 
TARLEINE, our 100 year old satisfactory-proven 
ointment which relieves through healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied Send 
to Chas, L. Adams Medicine Co., Dept. A—324 
W Pleasant Ave., Syracuse N. Y. 18205. Send 
$2.00. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

Adams Pine Tar Soap ... Large Cake $1.50 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimonials. 

J. S., San Bernardino, Calif., ‘‘I was troubled 
with a bad leg sore for many years, and at times 
was unable to walk. After trying many prescriptions 
and medicines, a friend recommended TARLEINE, 
which healed the leg in a very short time, and I 
have never been bothered since.’’ 

W. J. P,, Indianapolis, ‘I have used 
TARLEINE and found that it is everything you 
claim it to be. It has cured my piles and I am so 
thankful to you for putting out such a remedy.’’ 
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Janet Kirby (left) visits with JoAnn Herman about the program 


of Women for the Survival of Agriculture. 


Survival line 


A GROUP of attractive...and 
very determined ... women forced a 
showdown with New York apple 
processors in 1972 that may mark 
the beginning of a new era in farmer 
bargaining. They picketed processing 
plants in Western New York to pre- 
vent delivery of apples at prices 
which would have continued the 
ruinously-low returns to fruit farmers 
of the past three years. 

Fruit growers in Niagara, Orleans, 
Monroe and Wayne counties left 
hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
apples unharvested in 1971 because 
prices were so low. The families of 
fruit growers tightened their belts 
... aS farm families have traditionally 
done under the lash of economic 
pressure...and looked ahead to 
1972. Come the next harvest season, 
and processors offered the same 
prices as before, using as an excuse 
that the Price Commission had 
frozen prices of processed apple 
products. 


Cleared up . 

This problem was quickly cleared 
up, however, leaving no other reason 
than processor greed for keeping 
prices down to the farmers. To add 
fuel to the fire, it was noted that 
farmers in other processing-apple 
areas of the U.S. had already been 
promised 50 cents per hundred- 
weight more than last year. 

Negotiations between farmers and 
processors were getting nowhere, 
though, within a few, days before 
harvest was to begin. Processors 
held tight, depending on panic to 
grip the fruit growers when the first 
ripe apples began to drop on the 
ground, It seemed another in an end- 
less rerun of that dismal show featur- 
ing many individual farmers pitted 
one by one against a few processors 
holding all the cards. 

But some farmers’ wives had heard 
about an organization in Michigan 
called Women for the Survival of 
Agriculture. They decided to follow 
that organization’s example and 
picket the Duffy-Mott and Seneca 
processing plants to prevent apples 
being delivered by some farmers ap- 
parently willing to accept the low 
prices being offered. Leaders in- 
cluded Mrs. Gary Fitch, Olcott; 


Mrs. Francis Kirby, Albion; and Mrs. 
Sheldon Furber, Wolcott. 


The gals formed a picket line 
across the entrance to the processing 
plants and talked drivers of apple- 
loaded trucks into turning back. 
Wearing white gloves and winning 
smiles, they did what their menfolks 
could not have done without prob- 
able violence. 

For a week...24 hours a day... 
the women manned (uh, womanned) 


their Survival Line. Finally, the pro- 


cessors agreed to raise the price by 
50 cents per hundredweight (up 
from $2.75 to $3.25 on the top grade) 
...and the picket lines were with- 
drawn. The higher price wouldn't 
buy any new snowmobiles, but it 
might at least help clean up the 
spray bill carried over from the year 
before. 

“We had reservations about the 
method,” Janet Kirby comments, 
“but the situation was desperate. 
We see our husbands work'so hard 
for such long hours... and then to 
have them taken advantage of in the 
marketplace is just too much! 

“When we listened a year ago to 
the women from Michigan,’ she 
continued, “we didn’t think we could 
possibly picket anything. But survival 
provides enough incentive... and 
we found a week on the picket line 
worth more than a month of meet- 
ings.” 

Looking ahead, WSA leaders want 
to push for bargaining legislation . . . 
something similar to the Sisk Bill at 
the federal level, and something like 
it at the state level... requiring 
good-faith bargaining by processors. 
They want to acquaint non-farmers 
with facts about agriculture, and in- 
volve as many women as possible. 


Credo 


The credo of the organization 
reads as follows: 

“Women for the Survival of Agri- 
culture is a group of concerned 
women bent on action for the sur- 
vival of a struggling industry.. Faced 
with rising costs, depressed prices, 
a disorganized marketing structure, 
unwarranted harassment from over- 
lapping social and_ goverrimental 
agencies, we are a minority subsi- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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* 
Chips limbs up to 4” diameter. Now has longer, wider feed chute, 
improved feed roll, blower and chute assembly. Standard hammer- 
mill rotor. Optional hopper permits processing soil, leaves, stalks, 
hay or bark. PTO and gas engine drive models. Check coupon for 
details. 


uekITYC) SPLITTER 


Splits Big Profits from 
toughest woods —Ends 
Splitting Drudgery 
with 18 ton 

hydraulic power! 


7 H.P. trailer unit squats under power to load logs without dead 
lift. Has 2 speeds, auto-shift, auto-stroke. 26” ram travel splits logs 
up to 34”, any diameter—with extended frame and adjustable wedge 
splits up to 60”, NEW LOW COST Economy model for farmers and 
small wood lots. Also ask’ about the 60L Series for logs up to 84% 
ft. long. Check coupon for details.DEALER INQUIRIES WANTED. 
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| PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. | 
| DEPT. AA, P.O. BOX 605, PIQUA, OHIO 45356 | 
| Send me information on items checked below. No obligation. 
! OJ LICKITY BRUSH CHIPPER Se) LICKITY LOG SPLITTER | 
: Name | 
| Title | 
| Company | 
Address ! 
| City State Zip | 
£. 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World's Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 


© GROW TOMATOES UP TO 2 LBS. EACH ° 
FNC BURPEE 
LO) 


GIANT HYBRID 
@ Delicious, thick-meated, smooth, 


® round red fruits. Heavy yield— : 
$ plants get more fruits even in-bad 2 Be: 
® 


SEEDS 
e Weather, Send 25¢ for 15 seeds. 


e SAVE MORE — GROW MORE PLANTS @ 
© Packets—For more Big Boy Hybrid plants s 
® and Burpee Big Early Hybrids for earlier fruits $ e 
$ 30 Seeds of Each——$1.25 value postpaid for ¢ 
@ send 25¢ or $1 bill, check or money order. e 
e Burpee Seed and Nursery Catalog—Free. ° 
e W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. a 
® e 
& e 








4883 Burpee Bldg., Phila., Pa. 19132 
©0000 0OOOSHOS8HO8OOEOEES 






Instant heat anywhere for 
healthier, more comfortable 
conditions in coldest weather. 


CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
221 4th Ave.,S.E.eCedar Rapids, lowa 52401 








BUILD THESE 
’ BEAUTIFUL 


CLOCKS 


NOW AT BIG 
SAVINGS! 


Send just $1 for : 
plans & instructions to 
build choice of (A) 
Grandfather (B) Stee- 
ple (C) Grandmother 
plus information- 
packed catalog of 
movements, dials, 
parts & kits to build 
these and 16 other fine 
clocks. All 3 plans 
$2.50. Catalog alone 25¢ ¢ 


MASON & SULLIVAN CO ’ 
Osterville, Mass. 02655 
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4637. Seven ways wonderful. Zip-front 
pantsuit with seven versions. PRINTED 
PATTERN, New Half Sizes 104-184; 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. .......... 75 cents 























7028. Potholder vest and bag. Crochet and 
join 4 squares for front, 4 for back, 18 for 
bag. Use worsted. Directions bag, vest sizes 
8-18 incltided ye. a. five cenpect 50 cents 


7363. Instant crochet, ripple design capes. 
Use a big hook, worsted. Easy-to-follow 
Directions. Child’s Sizes 2-12; Misses’ Sizes 
10-18 included .....¢%..>.: :....50 cents 


4787. Look . narrower in this cleverly 
seamed skimmer. PRINTED PATTERN, 
New Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 
takes 2% yds.45 inch .......... 75 cents 
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All Printed Patterns 
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4637 8-18 10-18% 


10%-18'% 
9167 
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9167. Designed to flatter the shorter fuller 
figure. PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 10%4-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) takes 2 
yds. 60 inch fabric ........... 75 cents 


4643. Perfect princess shape topped by 
side interest. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-18. Size 14% (bust 37) 
takes 2% yds. 60 inch fabric .... 75 cents 


9366. An easy-to-sew and easy-to-wear 
zip-front casual. PRINTED PATTERN, 
New Women’s Sizes 34-50. Size 36 (bust 
40) takes 21% yds. 45 inch fabric . .75 cents 


9220. Be streamlined in this dress or pant- 


| H suit. PRINTED PATTERN, New Half Sizes 

Wy 10%4-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) dress takes 

2% yds. 45 inch fabric ........ 75 cents 

‘Instant SewingBook = Bigu i heens Tau ee ig ae” eee len a srumeh rye 
‘Instant Fashion Book O$1 ; 
: Fashions’to Sew (Spring) 0 75¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS : 
‘Designer Collection #28 (1 50¢ Box 125 Old Chelsea Station : 
‘1973 Needlecraft Catalog (175¢ New York, N.Y. 10011 : 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 (150¢ ‘ 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 L150¢ 
‘15 Quilts for Today #3 Bon DRESS PATTERNS. .....-.-- 75 CENTS 
‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 50 ’ 
‘12 Price Afghane #12 Fsos NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS. . . . 50CENTS 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 ($1 


‘Complete Instant Gift Book O$1 
1 


‘Instant Crochet Book BUSY iret seen ton 
‘Instant Macrame Book O$1 

‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet ($1 

‘Instant Money from Crafts» ($1 

‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet $1 

‘ Pattern No. Size Price 


oe —— 


' 
a —_— 


CITY 


NAME Dee eS 


ADDRESS te 3 SS ee 





Add 25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling 


SPA Ge ee AIP 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BESURE TO USE YOUR ZIP | 
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Look F d to.” 
00 orward to. 
That’s what we often hear from many of the 117,000 rural women who have al- 
ready subscribed to our magazine. In fact, the only criticism we ever hear about 
Farm Wife News is that it just doesn’t come as often as they’d like. 

It’s obvious our readers are delighted with this 24-page, 4-color, newspaper- 
sized bi-monthly publication. it’s filled cover-to-cover (no ads) with rural recipes, 
sewing tips, household hints, decorating ideas, strong opinions, farm humor, rural 
rhymes, spiritual thoughts and beautiful color photos...-and all of this material 
is gathered from farm women. 

Once they start receiving it, they can’t wait for the next issue to reach their 
mailbox. Therefore, on a ‘‘try it, you’ll like it’? basis, we’re offering you a chance 
to “try’’ Farm Wife News for 6 months at just $1.00 (it’s normally $3/year). !1f your 
husband subscribes to a lot of farm magazines, he shoultdn’t mind your spending 
just $1 to try one edited specifically for you. 


| (_] Yes, I’d like to try Farm Wife News for 6 months at | 
| just $1.00. Payment is enclosed. 


$1.00 


Special | 
| 


[_JAlso enter gift subscriptions at $1 each for friends 
whose names and addresses |’ve printed on separate sheet. 


| 
' | 
BO? | she fA Oy oN ee eT eG Seek 

Introductory (please print) | 
| Address City | 
| | 
| 

| 


Offer 
State Zip 


Send this form and payment to: ‘“‘Farm Wife News 


| Special’, 1726 N. First Street, Milwaukee WI 


53202. 
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FORECAST: Sunshine every day. 
Luxurious comfort on Amtrak streamliners. 


the all-new 1973 
Greatest sights in the Southwest — SOUTHWESTERN 


NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, and much more. U. S. HOLIDAY 


March 7-30 
WRITE for a free tour folder — with all the facts, you'll gladly decide to go. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. C-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Send me your free tour folder on the “SOUTHWESTERN U.S. HOLIDAY.” 
Name 
Address 
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14th and Final Printing 
of 


JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY 


by E. R. Eastman 















SEND $7.50 (includes 
postage and tax) to: 


Box 370 Book, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
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TREES, SHRUBS & 
GROUND COVERS 


FREE 
CATALOG 


A complete listing of Evergreen and 
Hardwood Seedlings and Transplants, 
Landscape Ornamentals,RootedCuttings, 
Ground Covers, Container-Grown Plants, 
Perennials, plus money-saving Special 
Offers. Wholesale prices for quantity 
purchases of seedlings and transplants. 


BUY DIRECT 
from GROWER 


Please send FREE CATALOG to: 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
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MUSSER 


Box 83A Indiana, Pa. 15701 
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BUILD YOUR<OWN=FULL-SIZE 
ESKIMO 
IGLOO! 


A keen new way to have fun in the snow. Build 
your own igloo, snow fort, wall, tunnel, etc. 
SNO-PAK — the handy, snow block mold made 
from heavy-duty industrial plastic. Withstands 
below freezing temperatures. Pack with snow, 
shave off top, blogk is ready. Instructions in- 
: cluded. Take on camp- 
outs, ski or toboggan 
trips or use in your own 
backyard. 
Order yours now... 
only $4.95 postpaid. 







auto Every type & size 
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J TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
LET US PROVE IT ..--.- WRITE US TODAY 


113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 
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by George and Katy Abraham 


Pruning Shrubs 


When it comes to outdoor garden- 
ing, January is about the slowest 
month of the year. However, there 
are some chores 
you can do in 
this slack period, 
and one of them 
is pruning your 
shrubs and trees. 

If shrubs are a 
neglected mass 
of sticks — a jun- 
gle of stems, you 
might want to tackle these. One way 
to handle this type of bush is to cut 
the stems back to the ground and 
let all new growth come up. Or, you 
can prune the oldest and poorest 
branches right back to the ground. 
Even evergreens which have been 
neglected can take some pruning. 

Before we prune, let’s see what 
the purposes of pruning are. Pruning 
rejuvenates a bush, thins out a plant 
so it can grow better, and keeps the 
bush under control. 

There are a lot of man-made rules 
about pruning which scare gardeners, 
but actually all pruning does is to 
give your plants a special shape or 
form, controlling the size and den- 
sity of a plant so it'll flower and look 
better. Pruning puts new life into a 
declining plant. In short, it’s a pep- 
ping-up process for your plants. 

Shrubs that flower in summer bear 
flowers on wood produced the same 
year. Thus, if these are pruned any 
time now or in early spring, more 
flowering wood will grow. Any time 
these shrubs have broken or diseased 
limbs or are too thick, get out the 
clippers and prune them, regardless 
of the season. 

There’s more to pruning than 
we've mentioned, but keep in mind 
it’s better to take a stab at some kind 
of pruning than to let your shrubs 
grow into a jungle. If you're looking 
for a good rule of thumb to follow 
when pruning, remember “Be a bar- 
ber, not a butcher,” and you can’t 
go wrong. 


AA Pumpkin Contest 


Which AA reader grew the largest 
pumpkin in 1972? We’ve had a lot 
of entries, but want to hear from the 
rest of you. 

The present contest record has 
stood since 1968 when Lynn and 
Susan Price of Marietta, Georgia, 
won by growing a whopping 235- 
pound Hungarian squash. The largest 
pumpkin we've seen around here 





weighed 192 pounds. Getting a giant . 


pumpkin to the weigh-in station is 
no easy task, as it takes a couple of 
people to lift it and a pick-up truck 
to haul it. Let’s hear from you. 
Incidentally, many wrote to tell 
us their pumpkins were giant sized 
but grew flat on one side and were 
badly misshapen. What causes this? 
You can prevent this lopsided growth 
while pumpkins are still small. Prop 
them up straight while about a foot 
high, and the pumpkins will grow 


nice and round. If you don’t prop 
them up, they'll grow flat on one 
side. 


Glads and Dahlias 


Perhaps you rushed to get your 
dahlia clumps and glad bulbs in the 
cellar but forgot to treat them. We 
like to dust our dahlias with sulfur 
dust or captan and then store them 
upside down in boxes of peat moss 
(kept slightly moistened). Keep them 
in a place where potatoes can be 
stored, as they take about the same 
temperature and humidity. A little 
shrinking of the toes won’t do much 
harm, but if you see mold on them, 
better sort our the affected ones and 
dispose of them. 

If you didn’t treat your gladiolus 
corms before storing, there’s still 
time. Some like the Lysol disinfec- 
tant treatment — | to 14 tablespoons 
per gallon of water and soak corms 
in this for three hours before storing. 

If you can store the glads at 35 
degrees F. for two months or at 40 
degrees for three months, it will kill 
all stages of thrips, even the eggs. 
The cool temperatures will also 
help preserve the corms. If you store 
glads above 60 degrees, the thrips 
breed and develop in storage, and 
next spring you'll plant infested 
corms. 

Napthalene flakes can also be 
used for thrip control. Use 4 level 
tablespoons per 100 bulbs. Keep 
them in closed paper containers for 
four weeks at 60 degrees and then 
air before storing at 40 degrees, 
Stored corms may also be dusted with 
a 5% malathion or methoxychlor 
dust. Do not remove the papery skins 
from the bulbs now, as they protect 
the corms from drying out. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, ““We have a rub- 
ber plant whose leaves turn brown 
around the edges. What causes this?” 

Answer — It sounds like your plant 
is overwatered or has poor drainage. 
Make sure there are pieces of pottery 
in bottom for drainage and use a mix 
of % each sand, peat and loam. 





Recipe Contest... 


When we closed our January issue, 
we had received 137 entries in our 
Casserole Recipe Contest. We will 
be testing many of the recipes, and 
it may take us several months to 
determine the winners. Please be 
patient, and we will publish names 
and recipes as soon as possible. 


DO YOU HAVE... 


A “recipe” for flaxseed cough 
medicine? Mrs. H. Sutor, 88 Cop- 
permine Road, Oxford, Conn. 06483, 
would like very much to know how 
it is made. 

A recipe for Rye ’n Injun Bread? 
This request comes from Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Lewis, R. D. 1, Dexter, Maine 
04930... 


WH 


DO 

MORE 
DAIRYMEN BUY 
UNADILLA? 


A recent independent survey Af 
U 


shows that in the Northeast, SD) 
more Unadillas are now in use 
than any other silo. And, more 
important, Unadilla is also the = 
first choice of dairymen who plan 

wo 
There are many good reasons why 
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to buy a new silo this year! 


Unadilla Wood Stave Silos are the 
favorite on Northeast farms. Lower 
cost, minimum upkeep, long life and 
greater feeding efficiency — this is 
“what’s in the wood” for you when 
you choose a sturdy Unadilla Silo. 
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Get all the facts now — write for free 
catalog and full details. Put a Una- 
dilla on your farm this YEAR — and 
get set for YEARS of trouble-free 
service... 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY, INC. 
BOX B-13 , UNADILLA, N. Y. 13849 
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COW POX* é 
RING WORM ¥Y 
Teat Sores fe 


Gall Sores 
*Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, fungi- 


cidal penetrating wound dressing. Quick- 
drying — quick-healing. For all farm 
animals. 4 oz. dauber bottle $1.00 or 
in new 6 oz. Spray Can at $1.30—at 
drug and farm stores or mailed postpaid. 


Morris 8, N. Y. 13808 
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H. W. Naylor Co., 


SPRAY 
iT ON! 


PAINT 
iv ON! 





BLU-KOTE 


When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








New Hardy 


CARPATHIAN 


The greatest tree find of 
the century! Here’s a 
beautiful, fast growing 
shade tree with tropical- 
appearing foliage. Pro- = 

duces delicious, thin-shelled English Wal- 
nuts. It’s perfectly adapted to cold win- 
ters - safely stands 20° below zero with- 
out injury. Plant it for shade and nuts. 


Also STRAWBERRIES. BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, FLOWERING 
CRAB, NUT & SHADE TREES, DWARF 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 
MILLER’S 36 page color catalog free. It's 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 
J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
922-AW Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 







SNOW-MASTER 


The World’s Finest Snow Rotary. 
rw Mfg. & Dist. By. 
100% ip Metal Products Mfg. Co. Rte: 3 
Ball ‘ «, Box 153 Manitowoc, Wisc. 54220 
Bearing. ; 
6, 7, or 8 
foot wide. 


We 
answer all P.T.0. 
540 or 


1000 R.P.M. 


inquiries and send 
complete information. 





"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls’=sizesi36to'50 Ban oe $2.39 
Matching pants-& Sinitts tc. ...0.0s- css. 8enp-anaberes cee 2.10 
Pants only Pees SHESVOM Vee ceases ete .85 

Heavy twill pants—28-32 ... 1.75 










Unlined twill jackets—36-42 _... 2.29 
Short counter jackets 

AlIMSIZOSi 2c peer ee 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ........ 79 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


~ No. C.0O.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
_ anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 
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Vegetables make our meals more 
ittractive, giving variety in color, 
javor and textyre. They also add 
valuable vitamins 

nd minerals to 

vur diets. To re- 

fain their desir- ai 
ible qualities, fol- y 
yw these sugges- 
ions when cook- 
ag vegetables. 
1. Use a small 
mount of water, 
ust enough to cook them tender. 
“ry to use the water you drain off in 
. sauce, gravy or soup. If this water 
s discarded, you throw away some 
f those valuable vitamins and min- 
rals. 

2. Cooking unpeeled vegetables 
) water, also steaming and baking 
1em, preserves their food value. 
se a high baking temperature or 
eam at 5 pounds pressure. - 

3. Cook as quickly as possible. 
ave water boiling when vegetable 
added and keep it boiling; remove 
om heat as soon as it is tender. 
ver-cooking makes the vegetable 
shy. If served slightly crisp, vege- 
bles are more appetizing and keep 
ieir original shape. 

4, Lids may be used to hasten 
ooking. Start green vegetables, 
owever, with the lid off to help 
tain a brighter color. Remove lid 
oward the end of cooking period if 
quid needs to evaporate. 


Golden Delicious 





Winter Squash 

Let’s look at two vegetables which 
are in good supply now. Winter 
squashes come in a variety of colors 
and shapes and are available from 
‘all to early spring. Choose those 
with hard-shelled skin, avoiding 
vatery spots which indicate decay. 
“eave stems on squash and store at 
temperature near 50°F. 

To cook on top of stove, peel 
squash, remove seeds and cut in 
ieces. When tender, either leave in 
eces or mash, adding butter and 
own sugar to your liking. If you're 
‘king squash, put cut side down in 
shallow pan and bake at 350° al- 
ost tender, 35 to 40 minutes. Turn 
it side up, salt lightly and continue 
king to serve in any of these sug- 
sted ways. 

!. Brush inside with butter and 
tinkle with brown sugar; bake 20 
‘nutes longer or until tender. 

2. Brush with butter and add 4 
vund sausage which has been 
»sowned and drained. Continue bak- 
2g as above. 

3. Bake cut side up for 20 minutes 
until tender. Fill with crushed 
. Mary Ann Sieczka (Mrs. Joseph) is an instruc- 


‘o* for Adult Education evening classes in the 
ICES Center at Ithaca, New York. 
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Buttercup (turban) 
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Good Winter Vegetables 


by Mary Ann Sieczka* 


pineapple or creamed ham, oysters, 
chicken or crab. Return to heated 
oven for about 15 minutes or until 
heated through. 


Popular Potatoes 


Potatoes are one of our most ver- 
satile vegetables. They can be boiled, 
baked, fried, used with different 
sauces or in a salad, either hot or 
cold. Potatoes should be stored in a 
cool (near 40°), dark place to mini- 
mize sprout growth and to keep 
them from turning green. If stored 
in the refrigerator, they will develop 
a sweet taste, due to the conversion 
of starch to sugar. 

Follow the guidelines listed above 
for cooking potatoes. When baking 
them, pierce the skin with a fork 
four or five times to let the steam 
escape. Aluminum baking nails can 
also be used; they allow steam to 
escape and will shorten the cooking 
time. Do not wrap in foil, as this 
keeps in the moisture and keeps you 
from serving an attractive mealy 
potato. Eating the skins of baked 
potatoes saves the greatest propor- 
tion of vitamins, minerals and pro- 
tein in the potato. 

A potato has the same number of 
calories as a comparably-sized apple. 
Calories are added only by the 
amount and kind of toppings used. 
To cut down calories, blend cottage 
cheese with garlic powder to taste 
as a substitute for sour cream, or 





perhaps add a few teaspoons of in- 
stant beef broth for a pleasant new 
taste. 

I hope you will try some of these 
potato recipes during the commng 
weeks. 


POTATO PANCAKES 
% cup milk 
1 egg 
4 cups diced raw potatoes 
1 small or medium onion, quartered 
3 tablespoons flour 
34 teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon baking powder 

Put all ingredients in order listed 
in 5-cup blender container. Cover 
and use mince setting for about 10 
seconds, just until all potatoes go 
through blades. Do not overblend 
or potatoes will be liquefied. 

Pour small smounts onto a hot, 
well-greased fry pan. Brown on both 
sides, turning only once. Makes ap- 
proximately 15 pancakes. Serve as is, 
with your favorite jelly or with the 
following sauce. 


SAUCE 
6 tablespoons butter or margarine 
% cup flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
2 cups milk 
42 cup sugar 





Photo: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


There are so many different and delicious ways of cooking potatoes that 
it’s no wonder they are one of our most popular vegetables. 


Melt butter or margarine in sauce- 
pan over low heat. Blend in flour 
and salt. Add milk all at once. Cook 
quickly, stirring constantly, until 
mixture thickens and bubbles. When 
thick, add sugar and stir until dis- 
solved. Less sugar may be added if a 
more bland sauce is desired. Makes 
2 cups. 


MARINADED HOT POTATO SALAD 


3 Ibs. well-scrubbed medium potatoes 
144 teaspoons salt 


Marinade 
1 teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
Y% teaspoon pepper 
Dash cayenne pepper 
% cup cider vinegar 
% cup salad oil 
4% cup chopped onions 

Add salt and just enough boiling 
water to cover unpeeled potatoes. 
Cook about 30 minutes, until pota- 
toes are fork-tender but not mushy. 
While they are cooking, combine 
marinade ingredients in a 2-cup 
measure. 

Peel warm potatoes; then slice or 
dice into a large bowl. Pour mari- 
nade over warm potatoes and toss. 
Refrigerate at least two hours or 
overnight. 

Fill 9X13-inch pan with mari- 
naded potatoes. Crumbled bacon bits 
may be added if you wish. Heat 
thoroughly in 350° oven for about 
30 minutes. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


POTATO SOUP 
3 quarts water 
5 large potatoes, diced 
% cup chopped celery 
4% teaspoon freshly crushed garlic or 
garlic powder 

% teaspoon black pepper 
2 to 3 teaspoons salt 

Cook potatoes and celery for about 
30 minutes, or until tender; then add 
other ingredients. When potatoes are 
cooked, melt 3 tablespoons butter, 
add 3 tablespoons flour and brown 
lightly. (Diced onion may be added 
and cooked until soft if you wish). 
Add about a cup of the potato mix- 
ture to this sauce and then pour mix- 
ture into the soup and cook about 
10 minutes longer. 


POTATO STUFFING 


4 pounds potatoes, peeled 
1 cup light cream 

1 cup butter or margarine 
16 slices dry white bread 

2 cups chopped onion 

1 cup chopped celery 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 teaspoon pepper 


2 tablespoons chopped parsley 

Giblets, cooked and chopped 

3 eggs, slightly beaten 

Boil potatoes until tender and 
drain. Heat cream with % cup butter 
and whip mixture into potatoes. Cut 
bread into small cubes, toss in % cup 
melted butter and toast in a 350° 
oven for 5 minutes. Sauté onions and 
celery in remaining % cup butter. 
Remove from heat; stir in seasonings 
and parsley. 

In a very large bowl, mix potatoes, 
giblets and onion mixture. Stir in 
beaten eggs, then toasted bread 
cubes. Fill bird (do not pack), truss 
and roast as usual. Or spoon stuffing 
into greased (139 2-inch) baking 
pan and bake covered in moderate 
oven (350° ) for 40 minutes. Uncover 
and bake 20 minutes longer. Makes 
12 to 13 cups. 


POTATO CANDY 
1 medium potato, cooked and mashed 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 pounds confectioners’ sugar (approx.) 

Add flour to potato and mix well. 
Add sugar to make a creamy, smooth 
candy. Roll mixture on a lightly 
floured board. Spread with chunky 
peanut butter. Roll up and _ chill; 
slice to serve. 

Other possible fillings are melted 
sweet chocolate, thick jellies or jams. 

Another idea is to make potato 
fondant by combining the ingredients 
as directed above and then add any 
of the flavorings listed below. Wrap 
tightly in foil or place in plastic bag 
and let stand overnight unrefriger- 
ated. Shape into balls; flatten with a 
fork to make a pretty design or use 
bottom of a glass. Tops can be dec- 
orated with frosting or rolled in 
finely chopped nuts or coconut. 

Tutti-frutti Balls — knead flavoring 
and fruit bits into fondant. Use al- 
mond or cherry flavoring and raisins, 
bits of dates, figs, candied cherries 
or other candied fruits. Small nut 
chips can also be added. Use % cup 
fruit to 1 cup fondant. 

Nut Creams—Knead almond, 
coffee or maple extract into fondant 
and add chopped nuts and/or coco- 
nut. 

Chocolate Creams — Add | square 
melted unsweetened chocolate to 1 
cup fondant. 

Peanut Butter Creams — Add % 
cup peanut butter to 1 cup fondant. 

Mint Creams — Mix in few drops 
mint flavoring and tiny pieces of 
peppermint candy. Fine pieces of 
other hard candies can also be used. 


pie 





Come with us to 


Giant Dome is just one 
of the tremendous for- 
mations of nature to be 
found in Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park, New 
Mexico. 


The Sunny South 


During the month of March, 
American Agriculturist and Travel 
Service Bureau offer you three great 
early spring va- 
cations, and we 
hope you will 
join us for one of 
them. We have 
already told you 
about the Holi- 
day in Colonial 
Mexico (March 
5-20) and the 
Hawaiian Holiday (March 10-22); 
now we want to tell you about our 
tour to the Sunny Southlands from 
March 7 to 29. This wonderful three- 
week trip will be packed with thrills 
and adventure from the moment we 
leave until we return. 

Our group will gather in New 
Orleans, arriving there either from 
New York City or Chicago, which- 
ever place is closer to your home. 
New Orleans is one of our most fas- 
cinating cities — a mixture of the old 
world and the new. We will see the 
bayous, the French Quarter, the 
original residential section of the 
American Colony and much more. 

From New Orleans we _ travel 
through the Louisiana countryside to 
Baton Rouge with several interesting 
stops en route. Natchez, Mississippi, 
comes next. Here we will visit Oak- 
ley Plantation House, beautiful Rose- 
down Plantation and Gardens and 
enjoy a tour of some of the South’s 
finest old mansions. 

We spend a night in Beaumont, 
Texas, and continue to Houston 
where sightseeing will include the 
NASA Manned Space Craft Center, 
the San Jacinto Monument, the bat- 
tleship USS Texas, the outstanding 
Medical Center at Rice University 
and, of course, the Astrodome. 

The Texas capitol building at 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Austin is typically “Texas-size,” 
second only to the U. S. Capitol in 
Washington. We will also visit Texas 
University and the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Library. On our way to San 
Antonio, we stop in Johnson City to 
see the boyhood home of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, before going on 
to Stonewall, site of the LBJ Ranch. 

A sightseeing tour of San Antonio 
will take us to the Old City, the 
famous Mexican Quarter, Ft. Sam 
Houston, the beautiful Alamo Botan- 
ical Gardens and Brachenridge 
Park Zoological Gardens. Still in 
Texas, we pass through an irrigated 
farming area into a region of canyons 
and rugged hills. We continue to 
Big Bend National Park and spend 
a whole day exploring this spectacu- 
lar Park. 

An outstanding highlight of the 
whole trip is Carlsbad Caverns, be- 
lieved to be the world’s largest cave 
system. Some formations are millions 
of years old, and one large room is 
more than 255 feet high. After 
Carlsbad, we go to Tombstone, most 
famous of Arizona’s old mining 
camps. 

On our way to Scottsdale and 
Phoenix, we visit Saguaro National 
Monument. Saguaro Cactus grows 
25 to 36 feet tall, with some reaching 
50 feet in height. We stay in fashion- 
able Scottsdale three nights and en- 
joy seeing its sights and those of near- 
by Phoenix, also Arizona State Uni- 
versity at Tempe. 

The last two days of our trip we 
drive along the Apache Trail, seeing 
the beautiful Superstition Mountains, 
Tonto National Monument, and the 
Boyce Thompson Southwestern Ar- 
boretum at Superior. On our way to 
Flagstaff, we will also see spectacu- 
lar Oak Creek Canyon, which many 
say is rivaled only by the Grand 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Sunny Southlands Tour 
Springtime in Hawaii 








South Pacific Holiday 
Colonial Mexico Holiday —_— 





Caribbean Holiday 


Name 
Address 


(Please print) 


Peter Pan Scarlet Zinnia 


Two Great New Flowers 


Since zinnias and marigolds seem 
to be the most popular garden flow- 
ers in America today, home gardeners 
will be happy to learn about two 
new varieties which won All-Amer- 
ica awards for 1973. Peter Pan Scar- 
let Zinnia is a silver medal winner, 
and Happy Face Marigold rated a 
bronze medal. 


Peter Pan Scarlet is a beautiful 
addition to the Peter Pan series of 
hybrid zinnias. Peter Pan Plum and 
Peter Pan Pink won All-America 
gold medals in 1971, scoring higher 
than any other entries in the 40 years 
of judging thousands of flowers and 
vegetables. 


Peter Pan Scarlet Zinnia combines 
large flowers with dwarf plants, a 
combination which more and more 
home gardeners find attractive. In- 
dividual flowers are well-doubled 
and measure 3 to 4 inches across. 
Seldom growing more than a foot 
high, the first flowers appear when 
the plants are about 6 inches tall. 
They remain neat and compact, 
tolerate rough weather with ease, 
and cover themselves with blooms. 
They are superb in a landscape or 





Canyon for beauty and coloring. 
This is a very comprehensive tour 
of our southern states, and we know 
you will enjoy the warm, sunny 
weather while March winds are 
howling through the Northeast. We 
hope youl send for the illustrated 
day-by-day itinerary and decide to 


come with us. 


Other Fine Vacations 

Space is still available on our 
other early 1973 vacations. First 
comes our Caribbean Cruise, January 
27 through February 9, aboard the 
Italian Line’s magnificent Raffaelo. 
Ports of call will be Aruba, Barbados, 
Antigua, Puerto Rico and St. Thomas. 








? 
Photo: All-America Selections 





border planting where they wil 
remain showy all summer. 

Happy Face Marigold belongs to 
a class of hybrid marigolds popularly | 
known as “hedging” marigolds be-| 
cause of their neat, uniform habit of | 
growth. Happy face has deep golden| 
yellow, fully-double flowers which | 
measure up to 4 inches across. The} 
plants grow about 26 inches tall. 

Earlier than the Jubilees and more f 
double than Apollo and Moonshot, | 
Happy Face stays colorful from the | 
end of July until frost, branching f 
and rebranching with fresh blooms. | 
It is at its best in a border, but can” 
also be used as a container plant and 
as a patio accent. 

Both Peter Pan Scarlet Zinnia and | 
Happy Face Marigold are easy tof 
grow from seed. For earliest blooms, f 
plants can be started indoors and| 
transplanted to the garden after! 
danger of frost is past. The seed can) 
also be sown in the garden where 
you want the flowers to bloom. 

When you send in your seed order, | 
be sure to include these two awarc- 
winning flowers. They will give | 
beautiful color to your garden all| 
summer. 


| 


Each place has a charm all its own, | 
and there are many interesting things | 
to see in each port. It’s fun to shop| 
in the duty-free stores, and you'l| 
greatly enjoy the wonderfully relax-| 
ing atmosphere of life on shipboard. | 

Dates for our fabulous South Pa-| 
cific Paradise Holiday are January 21 | 
to March 7. This is truly a once-in-a} 
-lifetime vacation! We will vist! 
Tahiti, Moorea, New Zealand’s North 
and South Islands, Australia, Fiji, | E 
Kingdom of Tonga, Western Samoa |) 
and Pago Pago. Spend five weeks in | 
Paradise with us this winter! ; 

From March 5 to 20, we will visit | 


(Continued on page 33) : 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 

































Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166: 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus _ cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 
er ee a eco 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS for 1972. Shaver 
Leghorns, Harco Sex-Links, Lawton Buffs, 
Cornish Cross meat birds. Also started pullets. 
Henry M. Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. 
Phone 518/692-7104. 


BUFF SEX-LINK the ideal brown egg layer, 
Cornish Cross for meat, White Leghorn for 
white eggs. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Write for literature to Parks Poultry Farm, 
2367 Parks Road, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R.I. Reds. For broad-breasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 17039. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cross, White Cornish Cross. Write for 
price list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook 
Hill Road, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


RIDGWAY’S 50TH YEAR - Producing 1st 
generation chicks. Top laying strains, heavies 
and Leghorns and Vantress White Rock Cross 
Broilers. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 
43332. 

















CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING 


WRITE TO - Robert E. Annis, Amenia, N.Y. 
12501. Phone: 914/373-9078, evenings. 


S. L. HANKS, Farrier & Blacksmith, West- 
field, N.Y. Call 716/326-2402 or 716/664-7000. 


CATS 


CATS NEEDED - We pay: $4.00 for 5-plus 
pounds, $3.00 4-5 pounds. Convert poultry, 
dairy, ete. by-products into cash. E. Fabry, 
USDA License #21-BF, PO Box 233, New 
City, N.Y. 10956. Phone 914/634-7673. 


CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 

CHAROLAIS PUREBRED COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale, Performance records show 
high weaning weights and grades. Robert B. 
Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
Phone 315/696-5353. 


N. Y. S’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.|. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 














DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 








DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 385% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 








7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 538140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 

pOoGS 
WORKING BORDER COLLIES’ - Dairymen 


it is time to think about workers for next 
spring. Choose from our fall litters out of 
top imported females. Sired by Imp. Roy. His 
pups are proven workers. Sometimes we 
have started dogs to offer. Also, we have book 
“The Farmer’s Dog’’, on training and proper 
handling of the Border Collie, $6.00 postpaid. 
Call, write or visit Edgar A. Gould, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 01370. Tel. 413/625-6496. 





DUCKS & GEESE 





RIDGWAY’S 50TH YEAR - Producing large 
White Embdens, White Chinese, and Toulouse 
goslings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
Ducklings. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, Inc., LaRue 7, 
Ohio 43332. 


GOATS 


Read DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3 for one year. Box 1908, Scottsdale, Arizona 
85252. 

CENTRAL NY DAIRY Goat Society, Mrs. 
Carol Reardon, Sec’y. 4516 Stony Brook Road, 
RD #2, Oneida, N.Y. 13421. Membership $3.00 
per year, monthly meetings. 








HEREFORDS 





HEREFORDS - REGISTERED and Commer- 
cial - cows, bulls, and heifers for sale any- 
time. Coon Mountain Ranch, Whallonsburg, 
N.Y. 12994. Phone 518/963-4462. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 











HORSES 





APPALOOSA HORSES, all ages, 50 head, 
sales list. Horse trailers and walkers. WayLo 
Acres, R.D. #1, Fairmount City, Pa. 16224. 


REGISTERED BELGIAN MARE, 4 yr. old-- 
Sorrell by Rowdy Farceur, bred for May, 
$550.00. Purebred Stud Colt, 6 months old 
from above mare - Sorrell - white mane, tail, 
$275.00. Registered Chestnut Belgian Mare, 
1700#, 10 yrs. old, by Pen-State Conguerer, 
bred for April, $550.00. John Howland, East 
Brook, Walton, N.Y. 18856. 607/865-5413. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1641 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 











Livestock 


mart Lay 








HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
SOLD IN 1972 


1000’s_ of outstanding high producing 
Canadian and Northern registered and grade 
Holstein dairy cattle 
TO 

Progressive farmers throughout New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and all 
New England States 

In 1973 whether you want to buy or sell one 
animal or an entire herd or whether you 
want to buy or sell an entire farm, lock, 
stock and barrel, call or write: 


BARMANN & SONS 
RD # 4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 Evenings 


Over 30 years experience. 
Licensed and bonded. 
Financing available. 





Why don't you join our ever increasing list 
of satisfied customers. 





PEAFOWL 


BLUE OR BLACK Shouldered Peafowl $30 
pair, Golden Pheasants $12 pair. Ideal gift 
for the Teenager. Send for list to: Ronnie 
Laviana, 1684 Chamberlain Highway, Ken- 
sington, Conn. 06037. 








POLLED SHORTHORNS 


500 POUND CALVES at 205 days. Semen 
from TPS Coronet Catalyst 22nd can make 
this possible. Virgil D. Braisland, Star Route, 
Sidney, N.Y. 13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 








RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH. Plan raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AG, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio 43050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 











SHEEP 


PRACTICAL SHEEPRAISING For Today. 
Shepherd Magazine, $3.50 year, Sheffield 22, 
Mass. 01257. Four helpful back issues for 
$1.00. 


STUD RAMS, three Corriedales. Milroy, Bo- 
Mar kin breeding. Floyd Baird, Spencerport, 
N.Y. 14559. 716/352-6752. 








SHEEP 





RAISE SUFFOLKS. Help make 1973 a better 
profit year with faster maturing winners. 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324- 
RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds, Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning, Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


SWINE 
Feed 


BOARS—BRED AND OPEN GILTS. 

and meat tested. All-American, Championship 
bloodlines. Big show winners—Champion car- 
cass over all breeds—Eastern National Spring 
Hog Show 1970—length 31.5 in.; loin eye 6.56 
sq. in.; backfat 1.1 in. Champion boar. 
Champion Gilt, Reserve carcass and Premier 
Exhibitor Award, Pa. Expo 1970. Test station 
feed records as low as 2.48 and daily gain as 
high as 2.38 lbs. per day. Brooks End and 
Par Kay Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Sales Mgr., 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-5821. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES-—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 

NORTHEASTERN OHIO Graded Feeder Pig 
Sale at Geauga Livestock Comm., Feb. 2, 1973 
at Middlefield, Ohio. Phone 216/632-6681. Vet. 
inspected. Vac. for Erysipelas. Northeast 
Feeder Pig Assoc., c/o Melvin J. MHersh- 
berger, R.D. 2, Box 145, Burton, Ohio 44021. 


TURKEYS 


RIDGWAY’S 50TH YEAR .- 
Bronze, Large White poults, 
anteed delivery. Free circular. 
Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 











Producing Big 
Guineas. Guar- 
Ridgway 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


IF 


A, Classified ads 


Publishing and closing dates 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





March Issue_............ Closes February 1 April Issue... Closes March 1 


February Issue ........ Closes January 1 








AGENTS WANTED 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS - Backed 
by 87 years of research. We install bulk tanks 





and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
Milan, Ohio 44846. “Our Research is Your 
Profit!” 

AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilccx Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 


11, Iowa. 
BUILDINGS 
BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 


54x60 - $1985, 64x96 - $8372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 


under ‘Farm Buildings.’”’ We ship buildings 


anywhere. 
(| AA i A A SE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IMPORT-EXPORT OPPORTUNITY, profit- 
able worldwide mail order business from 
home, without capital or travel abroad. We 
ship plan for no risk examination. Experience 
unnecessary. Free report. Mellinger, Dept. 
G2061, Woodland Hills, California 91364. ~ 





American Agriculturist, January, 1973 





MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 
days possible. Easy Taking orders for dwarf, 
standard fruit trees, roses and ornamentals. 
H. B. Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color 
outfit free! Stark, £10513, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 


BOOKS 


GLORY! MY STORY! Nympholept’s Almanac, 
$1.00 (guaranteed). Bookways, 436A Center, 
Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 








CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog 72. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 








COUNTRY HOMES 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN wishes to share her 
home in country in Northeastern Connecticut 
with same. References. Box 369-CS,-° Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 








CROWNVETCH 





A SENSATIONAL NEW forage legume and 
landscaping cover. Ask about special intro- 
ductory offer of seed to livestockmen. Bulle- 
tin: Crownvetch As A Forage - 25¢. Crown- 
vetch, Dept. AA, Castile, New York 14427. 





DEALERS WANTED 


EARN EXCELLENT PROFITS. Sell com- 
plete line of farm sanitation products. Write: 
Metz Snles Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 








EARTHWORMS 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER,’ ‘“‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!” Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





FARM BUILDINGS 





THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 


STEEL 
BUILDING 





Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-13. Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment aluminum roofing to 30 ft. lengths, 
painted steel, technifoam ceilings, pressure 
treated planks, timber poles, etc. Framing lum- 
ber to 26 ft. lengths. Send us your phone 
number with the material list for quotation. 
RD3, Cortland, N.Y. 13045, 607/756-7871. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and_ residential properties. 
Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 


FARMS - STOCKED & EQUIPPED or bare. 
From farmettes to a 1500 acre farm and evy- 
erything in between. Example: 300 acre farm, 
stocked and equipped, brook, lake, 80 head, 
$50,000+ gross income, $247,500 - terms, Also 
370 acre farm, 100 cows, good gquipment, 
$220,000. Many others. Star Realty Co., Route 
10, Walton, N.Y. 138856. 607/865-4058. 


SOUTHERN PA. - 195 acre dairy with two 
homes, $158,000. 165 acres for beef or horses, 
$99,900. 235 acre grain farm, $117,500. 97 
acres with excellent buildings, $65,000. Van 
Cleve Real Estate, New Oxford, Pa. 17350. 
Phone 717/624-8201. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK .- operating farm, 
stocked and equipped. Bare farms and _ in- 
vestment properties. JJR Realty, R. Clifford 
Cook, Farm Specialist, Burke, N.Y. 12917. 
518/497-6252. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


BLACK RIVER VALLEY, Lewis County, N. 
Y. Main road - 380 acres tillable, 80 acres 
woodland. 2 farmhouses, 95 freestall barn, 92 
stanchion barn, pipeline, 820 gallon tank, 60 
stanchion barn - young stock, 20 x 60 Har- 
vestore silo. ~Price, $105,000.00. Box 126, 
Castorland, N.Y. 13620. Telephone 315/376- 
3330. 


FORT COVINGTON, N.Y. - 163 acre farm, 
mostly tillable, 34 Holstein milkers, 2 heifers, 
machinery, silo, good house and barn. Phone 
518/358-4417. 


EASTERN SHORE MARYLAND - 360 acre 
dairy or grain farm for sale. Milking parlor, 
large shed and barn, concrete lot, fertile soil, 
running stream, tenant house, beautiful old 
brick home, good location. Terms. William V. 
Riggs Jr., Centreville, Md. 21617. Phone 
801/758-0859. 


400 ACRES ‘FULLY EQUIPPED with 130 
milkers, 40 heifers and all machinery, $275,- 
000. 500 acres, 114 tie-ups and hay and 
silage - $88,000. 200 acres - two houses, over- 
looking Otsego Lake, $55,000. Call Everett 
Emery at ‘Alexander Real Estate, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. Phone 607/272-5530 or 607/564- 
9055. 


A REAL JEWEL - A 100 acre farm with 
exceptional farm buildings and top location 
in Madison County between Cooperstown and 
Hamilton. Has a very nice, completely re- 
modeled nine room home with 1% baths, oil 
heat, attached two car garage and hardwood 
floors. Barn has 40 tie stalls, silo, bulk tank 
and new machinery shed. Owner asking $88,- 
000 bare and will finance at 6% interest. 
Registered Holstein herd and equipment also 
available at $110,000 total. Call Zar Benedict 
at 914/343-1108 or write Barmann’s Realty 
eae Inc. at R.D. #4, Middletown, N.Y. 
10940. 


550 ACRES - 450 open land - will support 200 
milkers, 120 cow freestall, 60 stanchion barn, 
800 gallon tank, 2 (30 x 60) silos, 2 houses, 
drilled well, 2 brooks, deadend lane, Price, 
$180,000. Petteys Agency, Ft. Ann, New York 
12827. 518/793-2212. 


1,000 ADIRONDACK ACRES - Lake, 3 
streams, woods. Picturesque New York tract 
with private 14-acre crystal-clear lake plus 3 
trout streams! Hundreds of acres of Christ- 
mas trees, 140,000 have been planted. 24 x 40 
camp with fireplace, 20 x 40 building, barn. 
On blacktop road, in famed recreation and 
resort area. Tremendous buy at only $125,000, 
excellent terms. Free - new 264-page Spring 
Catalog! Describes and pictures hundreds of 
farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses coast to coast! Specify type prop- 
erty and location preferred. United Farm 
Agency, 5014AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


290 ACRES HALF TILLAGE, 130 Holsteins, 
new equipment. Modern buildings, 2 houses. 
Complete or bare. Also 175 acres, beef cattle 
or dairy. 4 bedroom ranch, new free stall barn, 
silo. Owner moved to Florida. Robert Colles- 
ter, 816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 01107. 


N.Y. STATE DAIRY, cash crop and combi- 
nation cash crop and dairy farms, 80 to 1,000 
acres, conventional] and free stall operations. 
Complete and bare. Try us. Low taxes, best 
of schools. Please write giving phone num- 
ber. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 13021. 315/253-3813. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY - 170 acre dairy farm, 
80 free stalls, new milking parlor, silos, bulk 
tank, milking and barn equipment included. 
Shop, new 4 bedroom ranch home, additional 
acreage available. Asking $155,000.00. Others. 























Call Milton Meisner, Pres., Davton Realty 
Inc., Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 518/828-4155 or 
518/851-9831. 

96 ACRES - $22,500! Fair Haven Bay 2 


miles! Pleasant 8-room home, new white sid- 
ing, bath, oil furnace! Spring, pond! 40’ 
barn with full basement for horses - cattle! 
Be :first! La Rock Realty, Martville, N.Y. 
18111. 315/564-5400. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


NEW YORK STATE dairy farms, most areas. 
All sizes, stocked or bare. Tell me your needs. 
Write Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 


FARMS FOR RENT 


DAIRY FARM UPSTATE New York - 600 
acres. Run own farm. Must invest in own 
herd and machinery. Modern barn and living 
quarters on premises. Excellent opportunity. 
Write Box 369-CR, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FARMS WANTED 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
#£4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-348- 
1108. 

WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS. vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. 











HELP WANTED 


HERDSMAN WANTED. Experienced, mar- 
ried herdsman for registered Holstein herd. 
2 bedroom mobile home, milk, beef, fuel and 
electricity furnished. Paid vacation, wages 
$6,000.00 to $10,000.00 depending on ability. 
Located in Conn. Write Box 369-CO, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. Give experience and reference. 


MATURE PERSON, assume light housekeep- 
ing duties, assist in training show dogs. Own 
room, bath, plus salary. Write to Mrs. D. 
Beck, P.O. Box 147, Ridgefield, Conn. 06877. 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED on farm. Good 
home, pay. Can have children. Ralph More- 
land, 500A Commack Rd., Commack, N.Y. 
11725. 516/543-8473. 


WELL ESTABLISHED feed manufacturer in 
New York State seeks aggressive feed sales- 
man, with experience and knowledgeable 
background in dairy and horse management. 
College degree not necessary if you have 
sufficient practical knowledge. Limited travel, 
car furnished, company benefits, salary open, 
commissions. Must be self-starter. Please 
send resume in confidence to Salesmanager, 
P.O. Bax 66, Glen Wild, New York 12738. 











QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


WANTED TO LEASE in 1973, preferably 
with option to buy, a modern dairy farm in 
New York State or New England. Write: 
Box 369-CQ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED - working or bare farms. Also 
land. See the New York and Penna. Farm 
Specialists. Gordon Warner, S. W. Salisbury, 
Realtor, 5 Forest Hills Blvd., Binghamton, 
New York 13905. 


SMALL ACTIVE DAIRY FARM wanted in 
New Hampshire, Vermont area. To develop 
educational (agricultural) and religious con- 
ference center. Manager, Unitarian Rowe 
Camp, Rowe, Mass. 01367. Phone 413/389- 
8376. 


DAIRY FARMS, ACREAGE, country homes. 











Cash - buyers waiting. Write Graham Real 
Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. Phone 315/457- 
3380. 





FLOWERS & BULBS 


20 HUGE GLADIOLA BULBS, $5.00. Your 
choice of pretty yellow, pink or orange 
blooms. Northgate Farm, Schuylerville, N.Y. 
12871. 518/695-3459. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS TON acre, worth $25.00 
pound - growing details 25¢. Hunting case, 
watches, movements, bezels. Woods, Box 1079, 
Lebanon, Missouri 65536. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PPO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
NEYGuL8S39. 

ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered an: - 
where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, 











East 
Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591. 
WANTED - first or second cut dairy hay, 
several trailers per week. Bonded dealer, top 
eash prices, Paley Bros., 3 Brooks Lane, 
Portland, Conn. 06480. Tel. 208/342-3055. 
FOR SALE - 300 TON of ear corn. Delivered 
up to 200 miles in 18 ton loads. Phone 1-315/- 
331-4666 evenings, person-to-person. Robert 
Schram, Palmyra, N.Y. 14522. 

FOR SALE: 1100 bales Timothy Hay. Wm. 
Reynolds, Lyons, N.Y. 14489. 315/946-9455. 


HELP WANTED 











FREE CATALOG. If you’re one of many who 
may regret having deferred buying in the 
past year, think seriously before deferring it 
again. Our catalog describes a wide selection 
of listings, all kinds and sizes, upstate New 
York and New England. Its descriptions are 
frank, factual, and easy to read. A few 
words about special needs may prove help- 


03105. 


PROFESSIONAL A.J. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen -in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
eall: Eastern iA.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 








ful. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
(Representatives wanted.) 3660. 
CAYUGA COUNTY ~- 280 acre dairy farm, HERDSMAN WANTED - good opportunity 


barn for 54, pipeline, 900 gal. tank, 2 silos. 
Feed. Large house. $60,000. 420 acre dairy, 
exc. soils. Barn being remodeled for 110 cows. 
1300 T. silage storage, bulk tank. 8 houses, 
exc. water supply. $250,000. Lock, stock and 
barrel. Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 315/253-6278. 


500 ACRE FREE-STALL, over 250 tillable, 
165 head including 120 Holstein milkers, good 
line machinery, mile good river frontage, new 
stable with 116 stalls, new double six parlor, 
new machine shed, two good homes, one six 
bedroom, one three bedrooms, paved barnyard, 
good stanchion barn, low taxes, good income. 
$220,000 complete. If we don’t have what you 
are looking for contact us and we will find 
it. Brisson Real Estate, RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 
13662. 315/764-0896 or 315/769-9387. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS - 81 ‘ACRES, 3 greenhouses, seed 
house, large live stream, barns, modern home, 
near Rochester, N.Y. 65 acres - all tillable, 
large barn, on Route 14A near large town, 
with or without house. 800 acre dairy - 2 
houses, large barns, Harvestore silo, milking 
parlors, 62 free stalls - can handle up to 100 
cows. Call and let us know your wants. Stan- 
ley Steele, Salesman, phone 1-315/657-6101, or 
L. E. Corwin, Broker, phone 1-716/254-6908. 














460 ACRE LEVEL FARM, 350 tillable, 50 - 


pasture. 87 stanchion pipeline barn, 
manure, mow conveyor, automatic feeders, 3 
silos with unloaders. New machine shed. At- 
tractive 13 room home. $155,000 bare. With 90 
cows, 70 heifers and calves, 4 tractors, crawl- 
er, latest equipment $250,000. Wimple, 
Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875- 
6355. Free lists, state wants. 


30° 


liquid 


for an experienced man (good cow man) to 
manage 80 high producing Holsteins on wages- 
percentage-or later rent or land contract. Ex- 
cellent references required. M. Langenstein, 
Norton Hill, N.Y. 12135. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER WANTED. Non- 
smoker, early sixties, likes to trawel. Box 369- 
CT, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED - WORKING PARTNER for Black 
Angus cow-calf herd with feeder operation 
and retail beef sales. Phone 716/933-8345. 
Gerald Scutt, Portville, N.Y. 14770. 





HONEY 


NATURAL EXTRACTED HONEY .- 5 Ibs. 
$4.00; 3 - 5’s $11.50; 6 - 5’s $20 postpaid to 
8rd zone. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, 
Gasport, N.Y. 14067. 





HORSE BARNS, ARENAS 


HORSE BARNS, ARENAS or combinations 
designed by people who know horses. Proudly 
erected by builders with horse sense. One 
horse to scores, Pole, wood or steel. Plain or 
fancy. Expandable features. Call or write 
today for a no-obligation, idea-sharing visit. 
Empire Farmbarns, 1212 Trumansburg Rd., 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 607/272-5230. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimmey covers, screens and caps: 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


QUICK-JOHN —Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12-- 
$5.50. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20. Minn. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 


staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impulities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 


30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


WINEMAKERS Yeast, Recipes & Catalog 25¢. 
Special: Lager Beer recipe included. Kraus, 
Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02184. 


PRICING/SELLING HANDBOOKS ~- 10,000 
Antiques, $1.00: 3,000 Bottles, $38.95; 1500 
Fruit Jars $1.95. Detailed pictures/illustra- 
tions. All 8 books, $4.95 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Harvest Publishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 53218. 


SILO RELINING: Sandblasting and coating 
old and new silos with new cement or epoxy. 
Silo Services Inc., Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 


ROCKHOUNDS!! RECEIVE INTERESTING, 
different specimen monthly. Free informa- 
tion. Write: Minerals, Box 487VS, Yucaipa, 
California 92399. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
T7RN, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 














FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED 


FARMS NEEDED 
IMMEDIATELY 


We have many dairymen URGENTLY in need of farms 
for this fall as well as next spring. Both bare and stocked. 
What do you have to offer? Interested mostly in N.Y.S. 


properties south of the Thruway and within 250 miles of 
N.Y. City. Also have buyers for recreation land. Our com- 


pany also buys direct. 


Barmann’s Real ty Sales, Inc. 


R. D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
PHONE (914) 343-1108 





~ MILK TANKS - we sell, 
































































NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers, 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins, 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


WINCHES 12 VOLT; for any tractor or 
truck. Pulls 4,600 Ibs. up 20% ramp. Lifts 
1500 Ibs. Smaller than loaf of bread. Revers. 


ible. From $79.95. 50¢ brings 18 page catalog, 
Superwinch, Inc., Dept. AA, Pomfret, Conn, 
06258. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses, 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker. 
town. Pa. 18951. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 


or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6088-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


buy, lease - new or 
used. Modern Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, 
Arcade, N.Y. 14009. Phone 716/492-1693. 


WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 
guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 
warehouses of parts for your every need. All 
makes and models. One of America’s largest 
inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 
4, Worthington, Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- 
872-2911. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 983, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD 21 Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver Cletrac, 
JD, Case, transmissions, final drives, winches, 
Engines, power units. For sale - cheap: good 
used crawlers, loaders, backhoes. New and 
used tracks, rollers, idlers, sprockets, up to 
380% off on new bottoms. “If not listed ask for 
it.”” Wanted: Used equip. parts; crawler, hy- 
draulic, track rebuilding service. Ben Lom- 
bardo Equip. Co., R.D. #6, Sinking Spring, 
1A, Reading, Pa. Phone 215/678-1941: 944. 
Maite 


VERMONT EVAPORATOR - 4’ x 12’ outfit 
complete. Sell. cheap. Mrs. George Clark, 
Granville, Mass. 01084. 


FREE BOOKLET: Wholesale Farm Filter 
Catalog plus farm equipment maintenance 








hints. J. A. Baldwin Mfg. Co., Dept. 42, 
Kearney, Nebr. 68847. 
WANTED - OLIVER OC-4, OC-46, OC-6. 


Operating machines or parts. Narrow or wide 
gauge with wide pads (preferred). White 
Haven, Pa. 18661. Phone 717/443-9596. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships. avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor. Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS round hay 
baler, any distance. Alf Roeder, Seneca, 
Kansas 66538. 


WANTED: 4-67 IRRIGATION PUMP. W. 
Lange, 3506 Lockport-Oleott Rd., Lockport, 
N.Y. 14094. 716/483-2041. 


WANTED: Scale grain cart in good condition. 
State price in reply. Richard E. Krugger Jr., 
Tacabury Rd., Canastota, N.Y. 13082. 

MC CONNELL ROCK PICKERS ~- new. 
Overstocked box and conveyor type. List price 
$3154.00, $4416.00. 50% discount off list. 
Literature - McConnell Manufacturing, 
Prattsburg, New York 14878. 


NEW BALERS, never used. Massey #3 - 
$1295. Oliver String Tie with thrower $1895. 
-Ford Long Baler $1395. Allis-Chalmers PTO 
String $1395. New Holland #169, $1995. Good 
selection N.H. and IHC - balers, choppers, 
spreaders - all sizes. 150 crawlers and wheel 
tractors. Oliver crawler parts. Don Howard, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424, 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-18, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 


$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 



























Prices Cut! 


Now get lowest prices ever on professional- 
quality, fully guaranteed chain to fit all popular 
makes of saws. Immediate shipment. You must 
be pleased or money back! 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” — $ 8.95 21” to 24” — $14.95 
13” to 14” —$ 9.95 25” to 28” — $16.95 
15” to 16” — $10.95 29” to 32” — $18.95 
17” to 20” — $12.95 33” to 36” — $20.95 


Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 





Box 179- HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG 


Huge savings on other size chain, 
reels, sprockets, bars, files, sharpen- 
ing equipment, saw parts and acces- 
sories. DISCOUNTS ON LARGE OR- 
DERS. Write for 1973 catalog today to: 


Zip-Penn Catalog Office, 
Box 43073-HD, Middletown, Ky. 
40243 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


OLIVER 1855D (900 hrs.), 1800D, 1250G, 550G 
ith front end loader (nice). Farmall 856D 
ith duals (excellent condition), 560G, 460G, 
400G, M. John Deere 4020D (1970 model), ~ 
4020D (1968 model), 4020 gas (900 hrs., 1968 
odel), 4010D, 3020D, 3020G, 2020D, 730D, 
"20D, 620G. MM Gi000D (800 hrs.). Case 
R30D - CK. IH #205 SP combine with grain 
ead. Balers - NH 269, 270. JD 24T (all with 
PTO throwers). New Holland 352, 354 grinder 
1ixers (new) at cost. Haybines - NH 469, 
461, 460. Hesston self-propelled 310, 110. Har- 
esters - Gehl 600 (with 2-row head, like new), 
NH 717, 36 flail (demonstrator). Plows - JD 
and IH four and five base - semi. Oliver 5 & 6 
hase automatic resets. Gunther Heussman, S. 
sth St. Mt., Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 215/- 
065-5203. 


EDMUND MC GUNNIGLE & SON Equip- 
ment Dispersal - Saturday, Jan. 20, 1973, 
9:30 A.M. (snow date, Saturday, Jan. 27). 
ale to be held at the Corp. headquarters lo- 
ated 10 miles north of Bath, 8 miles south 
of Cohocton, one mile from Avoca, N.Y. and 
right on Rt. 15. As the McGunnigles are 
civing up potato operations, the following 
sells to the highest bidder without reserve: 12 
ractors - 2 I.H. #1456 diesels, 1971, both 
‘Ilevy front wheel drive, low hours; 2 I.H. 
4-806 diesels, 3 J.D. 4020 diesels, 1 J.D. 4010 
diesel, 1 Ford #620, 1 I.H. #560 gas, 1 I.H. 
+400 gas, 1 I.H. #300 gas. Towmotor fork 
ift w/12’ lift; 20 trucks - 17 w/auxiliary 
ransmissions, (12 bulk‘ bodies all hydraulic 
operated); ten 16’ Haines bodies; two 10 
heelers, full screw 891 motors w/22’ bulk 
bodies; F-700 dump truck; F-500 fuel truck 
/750 gal. tank, diesel and gas comp.; GMC 
Army truck, 1971 pickup truck; Ford Econo- 
line van; Int. 4-wheel drive Scout, and other 
rucks. JD #55 grain combine, 13’ cut and 
ab; Int. #101 combine, 12’ cut; I.H. grain 
rill; 1971 Lockwood potato windrower; 4 
.D. level bed diggers w/steering; 1 J.D. 
evel bed digger and stone windrower; 2 J.D. 
4 row planters, changed over to handle regu- 
Jar or liquid fertilizer; Milestone potato seed 
utter; 5 Haines bulk seed unloaders; 3 
Haines bulk fertilizer unloaders; 3 ‘Olson 
roto beaters; 1970 John Bean low pressure 
weed sprayer. 1967 John Bean 40RC air blast 
sprayer w/Chrysler V-8 industrial engine; 
homas built stone picker, 1968 Brillion culti- 
packer; 2 I.H. vibra shanks, 2 I.H. 5 bottom 
plows; two 5 bottom clod busters w/trailers; 
6 bottom clod buster, 4 J.D. 4-row cultiva- 
ors; four 4-row weeders, 2 J.D. 13’ disc 
harrows; two 16’ farm trailers, 3 sets- dual 
heels, ete., etc. Only a partial list. This is 
one of New York State’s largest potato 
arms presently farming over 1,000 acres. 
All equipment in outstanding condition, well 
maintained by their own mechanic. Plan now 
o attend. Terms - cash or good check day of 
sale. Owners - E. M. Potato Company, Inc. 
Phone 607/566-2550. Auctioneers - Victor 
Pirrung & Son, Wayland, N.Y. 14572. Phone 
716/728-2520. 











NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 HORTICULTURAL ITEMS - Propaga- 
ion supplies, books, seedlings, grafts, trees 
(fruit-shade), shrubs, Bonsai, tools. Mellinger’s, 
North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


NEW! DWARF, BABY, Flowering Crab 
Trees. Guaranteed to flower years earlier 
than standard type. Grow only six feet! Write 
for prices. Mayo Nurseries, Lyons, N.Y. 
14489, 


GROW DWARF FRUIT TREES, from one of 
America’s leading specialists. Also berries, 
grapes, nut and shade trees, ornamentals. 
New 36-page color nursery guide gives full 
details, free. J. E. Miller Nurseries, Ine., 
Dept. CA-12 West Lake Road, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 14424. 


KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use. Largest fruit tree nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries. Specialists in straw- 
berries, raspberries, blueberries, grapes, hardy 
English Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, etc. 
Choicest trees, roses, shrubs, ornamentals. 
Complete Spring Garden Guide and Nursery 
Catalog with 400 color photos free. Send name 
and address today. Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 775 
Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
fron dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses and vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D10518, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality at 
reasonable prices. Over 100 varieties for 
Christmas trees, windbreaks, ornamentals, 
conservation and wildlife, fruit and nuts, etc. 
Free catalog, Carino Nurseries, Box 538D, 
Indiana, Penna. 15701. 





G0W, LOOK AT THAT 
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MISERABLE WEATHER 





PESTICIDES 


DUOCIDE. THE _SURE-FIRE rat killer. 
Powerful anticoagulant poison in easy-to-use 
toss packets. Stays fresh. Used as directed, 
safe around pets, livestock. Sold only at 
Agway. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR SLIDES OR negatives made_ into 
8 x 10 color pictures. Send slide and $6.00 or 
negative and $5.00 to Lamplighter Shop, 433 
Castleton Ave., Staten Island, N.Y. 10301. 








PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Featuring New 
Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Guardian, Raritan, 
Garnet and 18 other varieties adapted to 
Northeast. Plants are grown from indexed 
virus-free stock, in soil fumigated with high 
rates of Vorlex and protected by rigorous 
spray program. Nursery State Inspected. Sup- 
pliers for commercial growers and home 
gardeners. Also, new large strain of rust- 
resistant Mary Washington Asparagus roots. 
Our 41st year. Free Catalog and Growing 
Guide. Lewis Farms, RFD-A, South Deer- 
field, Mass. 01373. 


FREE - COLOR CATALOG. 36 proven hybrid 
and standard vegetable plants, including: 
Market Topper, Market Prize Hybrid Cab- 
bage; California Wonder, Keystone Pepper; 
Campbell 1327, Rutgers Tomatoes; Pixie, Big 
Early, Big Boy, Beefeater Hybrid Tomatoes; 
Yellow Spanish Onions. These field grown 
plants are hardier than hothouse or potted 
plants. Absolute money back guarantee. Pied- 
mont Plant Co., Inc., Dept. 201, Albany, Ga. 
31702. 

600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide $4.80 postpaid. Tonco, 


“home of the sweet onion’, Farmersville, 
Texas 75031. 





RAW FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS - Muskrat, fox, coon, 
fisher, otter, mink, beaver, etc. Highest mar- 
ket prices. Prompt returns. Also complete 
line of trapping supplies. Carr’s Trading 
Post, 2868 Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 








REAL ESTATE 


BUYING OR SELLING? We are at your 
service: Sullivan, Delaware, Broome and Che- 
nango counties in New York; Wayne and 
Susquehanna counties in Pennsylvania. Davis 
R. Chant Realtors, Lordville Road, Hancock, 
N.Y. 1387838. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. , 


HUDSON VALLEY - Fruit, dairy, vegetable, 
horse and -recreation farms. Also - country 
homes. Davton Realty Inc., Milton Meisner, 
Broker, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 518/828-4155 - 
518/851-9831. 


FARMS, HOMES in Central Virginia. 7% 
acres includes 9000 sq. ft. of plastic green- 
houses, heated and water flo air cooled. Grow- 
ing tomatoes, good market; plus 3 bedroom 
home, remodeled in 1971. 144 mile to Highway 
29. Ralph Fowler, Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Va. 22727. Phone 703/948-4143. 


NEW! FREE CATALOG! Big Spring edi- 
tion! Over 5,200 properties described, pic- 
tured - land, farms, homes, businesses - 
recreation, retirement. Selected best thruout 
U.S.! 73 years’ service, 648 offices, 40 states 
coast to coast. Mailed free from the world’s 
largest! Strout Realty, 60-RT E. 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 














REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


WANTED: Three or more bedroom home 
with one or more acres, electricity, bath, on 
macadam road, near small village south cen- 
tral New York, Penn., Mass. Give full partic- 
ulars first letter including taxes, price. Box 
869-CN, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


RECORDS 


COUNTRY RECORDS and tape ge¢artridyes. 
Jimmy Rodgers, Carter Family and others. 
Fiddle Tunes, Blue Grass, Polkas. Free cireu- 
lar. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-32, Arcadia, 
Calif. 91006. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in ecarload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
83-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 








SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


BALED SHAVINGS delivered by truckload. 
Call 518/234-7165, or write Clifford C. Hay, 
Inc., RFD #1, Cobleskill, N.Y. 12043. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest re- 
sults at lowest cost? Something different in 
sales and use. Big monthly income or get your 
fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, 462 
Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 61068. 


SALESMEN WANTED: Retired or farmer 
dealer. Lucrative opportunity. Sell mineral 
supplement, insecticides, animal health prod- 
ucts. Personnel, Box 205, East Syracuse, N.Y. 
13057. 











SEEDS 


FREE SEED CORN BOOKLET and 1973 
price list on all types of farm seeds and 
baler twine, also Dealer Territories and 
Farmer Agents open. Write Carlton Seed 
Company, Dept. A-73, 101 Meade Avenue, 
Hanover, Penna. 173381. 


SHELLED NUTS & SPICES 


PECANS, BLACK WALNUTS, English Wal- 
nuts, Brazils, Cashews $2.25 pound. Peerless, 
538A Centralpark, Chicago 60624. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 

ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS/Farm with 
magnetic signs for your truck or car. Pick 
up in Cobleskill or will Parcel Post. Phone 
order to 518/234-3066 anytime, for fast qual- 
ity service. 











SILOS 


SILOS—Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box BS-13, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 





SNOWMOBILES 


SNOWMOBILERS, COMPLETE TRACKS, 
30% off. Finest selection of gauges and other 
accessories. Send 25¢ for complete catalog. 
Hunters, 5804 Northwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 








SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 








STRAWBERRIES 









Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 
locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 


Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


AVNER (oo ee 


BROS.,INC. Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 
: Name : 
: Address ' 
1 City i 
: State Zip : 
! 


and planting guide on virus-free Strawberry 
plants at direct-from-grower prices. Also, 
lists azaleas, asparagus, blueberries, and 
raspberries. 


BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 


Salisbury, Md. 21801 





THE TILLERS 





I WANTED TO GET THAT 
HAY HAULED TODAY 


THERE'S NOT MUCH YOU ).. 
CAN DO ON A FARM IN 
THIS KIND OF WEATHER 








STRAWBERRIES 








YOU CAN GROW 


Seneiaineeaimenaaente 4 
e 


DELICIOUS (aAaaN 


CTRAWBERRIES |! 


Strawberries are easy to grow .. . Ahd so deli- 
cious to pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own 


garden. They’re easy to sell, too. A fine “extra 
money” crop. For years we have been the 
Country’s largest strawberry plant specialists. 


Our new Strawberry book describes best varieties, 
best growing methods. IT’S FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists 
173-A Strawberry Lane Salisbury, Maryland 





STAMPS & COINS 
LARGE CENT, 2¢ or 3¢ piece each $2.95. 50 











different Wheat Centes $1.99. Pricelists. 
Edel’s, Carlyle, Ill. 62231. 

TOURS 
YOUR grou» want an especially arranged 


tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
31%4 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - SAVE UP to 75% on 
new-used-rebuilt parts whatever the make. . 

whatever the model! 250 wheel and crawler 
types covered! Sensational catalog for 25¢. 
Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N.D. 
58102. 








TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 


FIREPLACE WOOD .- split, unsplit, 22” 
lengths. State price per cord, 128 cu. ft. 
delivered. Truckloads wanted. Tony Sroka, 
Glenville St., Glenville, Conn. 06830. 


WANTED: SAWMILL. Please call 315/942- 
4973. Mr. Joseph Belewich, ‘Ava, N.Y. 13308. 


WANTED: SHINGLE MILL in good condi- 
tion. Box 3869-CP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY - Daguerreotype photos 
in leather, gutta-percha, mother of pearl 
cases. Jeff Cobb, 196 Riverside Drive, Tiver- 
ton, R.I. 02878. 


WANTED: ANTIQUE STEAM Automobile, 
steamer parts, brass lights, horns, steam en- 
gines, antique gas autos, parts, engines. Any 
condition. Vanderbush, 181 Longhill Rd., 
Oakland, N.J. 07436. 


$50 REWARD UPON PURCHASE, automo- 
bile, truck or large engine before 1935. Box 
96, Southbury, Conn. 06488. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits! No 
experience necessary! For complete catalog, 
samples, and low prices on warps, fillers, 
looms, parts, etc. send 25¢ - deductible on first 
order. If you have loom, advise make, weav- 
ing width please. OR. Rug Company, Dept. 
X254, Lima, Ohio 45802. 


NEWEST EARRINGS - Slip on-stay on, be- 
hind ears. No screws, clips, piercing. Beauti- 





























ful! Comfortable! Free color brochure. House 
of Carson, 477CC Mercer St., Jersey City, 
N.J. 07306. 





WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60° selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual 
Wallpaper, Dept. 32, 228 W. Market St., 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 





I ALWAYS KIND OF ENJOY 


HAVING A DAY WHEN IT'S 


“TOO MISERKAGLE 
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James Chamberlain hoses down his 
milking parlor. 


DAIRY LAGOON 


Since the month of June in 1971, 
James Chamberlain of Walworth, 
Wayne County, New York has been 
using a flat-bottomed pond for dis- 
posing of water-bearing wastes from 
his milking parlor and milkroom. 
“It’s worked well for me,” Jim re- 
ports. “No odors have developed, 
and it’s passed muster every time 
it’s been inspected by a steady stream 
of health authorities.” 

Septic tanks have been notoriously 
inadequate for handling wastes from 
the milking areas of modern barns 

. . wastes all too often plug up the 
leach fields and create problems. 
Jim was especially concerned about 
this possibility because the 60 acres 
on which the farmstead is located is 
surrounded by growing residential 
development. 


Houses « 


To the north is a sizable trailer 
park ... many single-family conven- 
tional homes are to the south and 
east .. . and not far away is the site 
of a proposed “new town” (to be 
called Gananda), expected to even- 
tually house 80,000 people. 

Jim milks 100 cows in a barn de- 
signed so that it can be used for 
some other purpose should urban 
encroachment someday engulf the 
farm. Near the barn is a 1,500-gallon 
settling tank . . . which is periodi- 
-cally pumped out . . . that takes 
manure and any other solids from 
the liquid on its way to the lagoon. 
The toilet at the barn does not dis- 
charge into the lagoon system. 

No surface-water runoff can get 
into the lagoon, and Jim reports 
that evaporation has prevented its 
contents from reaching its design 
depth of four feet . . . in spite of the 
500 to 600 gallons of effluent entering 
it daily. A four-inch pipe connects 
the lagoon and settling tank. Total 
cost of building the lagoon was 
$3,500 . . . all work was done by a 
contractor. 


Rents Land 


Jim rents 300 more acres to go 
with his 60 acres . . . travels 10 miles 
away to the farthest land. He buys 
all herd replacements as _first-calf 
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heifers, and uses two bulls as “cow 
fresheners” in a system where no 
calves -are raised. Cows never go 
outside of the free-stall barn until 
they’re culled. 

The loafing and feeding areas fea- 
ture two floodlights turned on at 
all times . . . and a radio playing 
music 24 hours a day. “That music 
seems to tranquilize ‘em,” Jim re- 
ports. “No strange noise ever seems 
to upset them now .. . which wasn’t 
always the case before.” 

Jim believes his lagoon was the 
first of its type built in New York 
State . . . and he has found it to be 
completely adequate. — G.L.C. 


CASH CROPPER 


Eugene Gillis operates a sizable 
farm business in an area that is rap- 
idly being urbanized near Victor, 
New York. He owns some acreage, 
but rents 1,000 more acres! Major 
crops include corn (550 acres), red 
beans (200 acres) . . . plus wheat, hay, 
and oats. 

Non-farm landowners in this area, 
as is true all over the Northeast, are 
willing to rent land to operating 
farmers at reasonable rates. “Crop- 
land rents in this area for just about 
what real-estate taxes cost,” com- 
ments Gene. “Annual taxes are about 


$12 to $14 per acre, and land rents 


in the $10 - $15 range per acre.” 


At first glance, hay might seem 
to be a low-profit crop... but there 
are lots of pleasure horse owners in 
the area willing to purchase both 
hay and straw by the bale. Corn is 
the big volume cash crop on the 
Gillis spread, though. 

Gene plants all the corn himself, 
using a four-row planter. Bulk fertil- 
izer is augered from a farm truck 
directly into the planter ... applied 
at the rate of 200 pounds of 10-20- 
20. The rest of the fertilizer is bulk- 
spread ahead of plowing. In 1972, 
nitrogen leached badly because of 
excessive rain, so 80 units of nitrogen 
were applied per acre (anhydrous) 
on 100 acres of the crop. — 

A combination of AAtrex and 





Lasso was applied at planting time 
...in previous years, Gene had used 
AAtrex and oil when corn was 4 to 
5 inches high. This practice over the 
years had allowed yellow foxtail to 
get rolling, though .. . something the 
Lasso can be expected to correct. 

“We're sure lucky that we didn’t 
have to try to spray corn after it was 
up in ’72,” Gene comments. “It was 
so wet that the job would have been 
impossible.” 


Moisture 


When corn has dried to a mois- 
ture content below 30 percent, Gene 
starts harvest. Next stop is an on-the- 
farm continuous-flow dryer fired with 
natural gas (one advantage of living 
in an urbanizing area). It can dry 
80 bushels an hour of corn starting 
at 30 percent moisture. There is 
storage space for 20,000 bushels of 
shelled corn at the farmstead. 

The labor force here (in addition 
to Gene) consists of one full-time 
employee, plus several part-time 
workers. By New Year’s Day, the 
corn harvest is usually completed... 
but there is plenty of work to do. 

A well-equipped (and heated) 
machine shop at the farm makes pos- 
sible equipment repair and main- 
tenance all the way from a spark 
plug change to a major overhaul. 
Besides, work on the maple syrup 
business begins in January with tap- 
ping ...and plastic lines are not con- 
nected until sap really begins to run 
considerably later. Gene made 2,600 
taps in 1972. 


Starts Early 


“I start out in January with a bat- 
tery-powered tapper,’ Gene reports, 
“do about 100 taps a day, and hook 
up the droplines. Later in the season, 
I use a gasoline-powered tapper... 
which is much faster. A snowmobile 
is handy for tapping...I can pull 
100 sap buckets on a sled behind my 
snowmobile with a tread 17% inches 
wide.” About one-half of the taps 
were hung with buckets, the rest 


~ were served by plastic tubing. “We 


went to a closed system on most of 
the tubing last year,” Gene com- 
ments, “with just a natural vacuum 
...no pump. It worked well for us.” 

Sap is boiled, usually beginning 
about March 1, in an oil-fired evapo- 
rator (5X14 feet), finished in a pan 
(2X6 feet) fired with bottled gas. 
The crop in 1972 amounted to 900 
gallons. — G.L.C. 


CHOPPED DRY HAY 


Michael (Jay) Jewert operates a 
44-cow dairy farm located on Route 
16 just south of Chaffee (Erie 
County), New York. His father, Mar- 
tin, operated it in years past, and 
still helps do some farm work. 

One of the earliest free-stall barns 
in the Northeast was built here in 
1961, after a barn fire had destroyed 
the previous loose-housing structure. 
The Jewerts have been pleased with 
the free-stall setup ever since. In 
recent years, the DHIC herd average 
has been 16,000 to 17,000 pounds of 
milk per cow. 

There is no hay baler on this 212- 
acre farm . . . the field chopper har- 
vests all roughage, including dry 
hay. In fact, chopped dry hay has 
been put up here since the early 
50’s. Chopped hay is also used for 
bedding . . . and the chopper, of 
course, harvests corn for silage. 

This economy in equipment in- 
ventory is evidenced in other items 
. . . the 22-year-old tractor used to 
clean up the free-stall area, for in- 
stance. A program of preventive 
maintenance . . . along with careful 
handling of machinery . . . are keys 
to unusually low machinery cost per 
unit of milk produced. — G.L.C. 


VACATIONS POSSIBLE 


Just south of Palmyra, on Garnsey 
Road, is a dairy operation called K- 
Way Farms. Brothers Frank and John 
Koeberle milk 100 cows here... 72 
housed in stanchions, and 28 in free 
stalls. All are milked in a milking 
parlor. 

“When our father, Edwin, came 
here in 1954, he had 8 cows and 40 
acres,” Frank comments. Gradual 
growth over the years since has en- 
larged the barn... and the acreage 
(330 acres owned, 290 rented). 

Those years have also seen the 
erection of three Harvestore silos... 
a 2050 and a 20 X60 primarily for 
storing haylage, and a 20X27 for 
high-moisture shelled corn. Corn 
silage is stored in a concrete-floored 
trench silo having a capacity of 1,000 
tons, and costing $1,500 to have 
built. 


Profitable 


“Milk and meat are the most pro- 
fitable ways to sell our farm crops,” 
John comments. The Koeberles have, 
in addition to the dairy, 20 beef-type 
cows (Angus and Charolais)... as 
well as fattening dairy steers on 
roughage and high-moisture shelled 
corn (HMSC). 

The HMSC is also the basic com- 
ponent of the grain ration for the 
dairy herd, but a 24-percent-pro- 
tein pelleted ration is also fed, ac- 
cording to production, in the milking 
parlor. In 1972, wet weather and 
generally unfavorable crop condi- 
tions forced the Koeberles to put all 
their 245 acres of corn into ensilage 
... but normally they would have 
had enough for silage and HMSC to 
meet their needs. 


Building 

Frank and John have done much 
of the building work themselves as 
the farmstead structures have grown 


over the years...including a new 


house for John. However, the recent- 
(Continued on next page) 
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ly-added truss-rafter machinery stor- 
age (50100 feet) was built by a 
contractor. 

They also built their own camper 
that fits on a farm truck for family 
vacations. Each brother and his fam- 
ily take at least one week off each 
year for travel...to Nova Scotia, 
the Great Smoky Mountains, etc. 

John comments, “We thought at 
one time... like many other farmers 
... that we just couldn’t get away, 
but we found it is possible. Further- 
more, we think it does us a world of 
good!” — G.L.C. 


FAMILY HELP 


Leandre (“Curly”) and Lorraine 
Audet operate a dairy farm near 
Orwell, Vermont. They have nine 
children ... five boys and four girls 
...and four of the boys are inter- 
ested in farming. The youngest boy, 
Brian, is in the 9th grade in high 
school. 

The Audets own the home farm of 
250 acres, and another 150-acre farm 
11 miles away. At present, there are 
89 cows in the operation, stabled in 
a stanchion barn. 


Plunge 


Knowing that four of his sons are 
interested in farming, Leandre re- 
cently took the plunge and bought 
a 605-acre farm a mile up the road 
from the home farm. “At present 
prices,” he comments, “this was no 
casual decision. The capital required 
by modern farming scares me at 
times!” 

The Audets like hay for making 
milk ...they put in 15,000 bales in 
1972. “It was the poorest hay we 
ever put up in all the years we've 
been farming,” Leandre comments. 
Even so, there were 7,000 bales that 
didn’t get wet...some kind of a 
record for the wettest summer north- 
eastern farmers can remember. 

This is fall-plowing country, where 
the heavy clay soils of the Champlain 
Valley need frost action to break up 
soil particles. They’re not “sour,” 
though, and typically the Audets 
need apply only a ton of limestone 
per acre the year before the field is 
seeded. 


‘At Lake Home Farm, sawdust and 
wood shavings are used for bedding 
...no straw for the last two years. 
“We like rubber mats on the cow 
beds,” Leandre comments. “They 
require less bedding .. . which seems 
to get scarcer all the time... and 
cows are more comfortable on them.”’ 
Happy they must be...a recent 
DHIC report shows a herd average 
of 14,983 pounds of milk, 553 of fat. 

How do young men get started: in 
farming? There are several ways... 
and the Audets are involved in one 
of the more usual routes. Family help 
... including capital and manage- 
ment counsel... is one of the most 
valuable assets a young farmer can 
have. — G.L.C. 


SOU Aor 
(Continued from page 28) 


Colonial Mexico. Here is your chance 
to see the true old Mexico with its 
background of Spanish and Indian 
cultures. A few highlights of this 
trip are Mexico City, Queretaro, San 
Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, 
Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, Morelia, 
Ixtapan, Taxco and Cuernavaca. If 
you come with us, you will see a 
fascinating and historic land of friend- 
ly, smiling people who are proud of 
their heritage. . 
Our Spring Hawaiian Holiday is 
scheduled for March 10-22, and as 
usual we will visit the four main 
islands — Oahu, Hawaii, Maui and 
Kauai. Each island is different from 
the others, with beautiful places to 
see and fascinating things to do on 
all of them. Make this the year you 
visit out 50th State! 
If you have ever traveled wi 
American Agriculturist and Travel 
Service Bureau, our tour agents from 
Needham, Massachusetts, you already 
know this is the nicest way in the 
world to take a vacation. Your tour 
escort takes care of all details, so you 
have no travel worries of any kind, 
while your all-expense ticket covers 
everything possible — transportation, 
scheduled sightseeing, first class hotel 
accommodations, meals and _ tips. 
From the time you join our group 
until you leave it, you can relax and 
enjoy every minute of the trip. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


For years ve thought the folks 
who take opinion polls were mostly 
fake, because they’d never ques- 
tioned me and no one else that I 
could see. ’ve been right here most 





evry day and always glad to have 
my say, but no poll man’s been smart 


enough to give me chance to strut 


my stuff. This oversight, of course, 
explains why polls have had such 
growing pains; no one can find out 
what is so unless he asks the folks 
who know. However scientific he 
attempts to make his survey be, his 
poll’s results will never do unless he 
talks to me and you. 

Today, at last, a pollster came, 
but it turned out to be the same 
because, right off, he asked my view 
on what the government should do, 
but after I had spent an hour upon 
my answer, he looked sour and put 
a little check mark there inside the 
“undecided” square. That leaves me 
right where I began, I don’t see how 
a feller can expect to find out much 
at all when he has so much nerve 
and gall that he won’t try to anal- 
yze an answer that’s both right and 
wise. If that’s how he treats all 
smart men, his poll’s sure to be 
wrong again. 













Model U-1000 


Coontz has built strong, 


The versatile line of blades for many uses— 


LOOMEZ 


Front and Rear Tractor Blades 











1500 
Series 


Model 550 


sturdy, 


versatile tractor blades for many years. 
3 front blades and 4 rear blades for trac- 
tors from 50 to 150 h.p., including 4-wheel drives. 
These models provide the right blade for the right 
tractor for the right job. Larger blades are fully 
hydraulically controlled. 
Write or call for full detai!s and specifications. 
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Distributed by: 


P.O. Box 104/Kiowa, Kansas 67070/Phone (316) 825-4318 


TUDOR AND JONES 
Box 185 Weedsport, New York 13166 
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PRESTO-Photo taken July 1! 


HARRIS SEEDS 


SALAD-SIZE TOMATOES 


ON PATIO-SIZE VINES 


Dwarf vines, adapted for pot or garden growing. 
Amazingly early but bears over a long season. 
Bright red fruit, 11/2 in. or more in dia., with real 
tomato flavor, far superior to ordinary “patio” types. 


SEND 


FREE 1973 CATALOG 


Packed with information and hundreds of illustrations. 
Send a card for your copy today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


11 Moreton Farm 


Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MAKE DOORMATS from used baler twine. 
Illustrated guaranteed instructions $1.00. 
Brooks, R2T, Arkansaw, Wisc. 54721. 





WOMEN’S INTEREST 


HANDICRAFTS - pearls, flower materials. 
Discount catalog 25¢. Flocraft, Farrell, Pa. 
16121. 





WOMEN! Fill out income tax forms at home 
in own business. We show you how. Simple, 
easy to learn. $700 per month earnings pos- 
sible. Details mailed free. No salesmen. Hurry. 
Federated Tax Home Training School, 2003, 
Montrose, Chicago 60618. 

SAUSAGE MAKERS, GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-51, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

1776 JOHNNY CAKE - For 35¢ will send you 
a copy of this pioneer recipe reprinted from 
old-time Remedy and Recipe Book of mid 
1800’s, along with information concerning 
Perey S.J tates, nD 2, Bath, Nex. 





COLDWATER DILL PICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-51, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


BAKING - HOME STUDY. Announcing a 
Home Study Course in Commercial Baking. 
Practical basic training. Good field for those 
with aptitude. Nearly depression-proof. Send 
for free booklet ‘‘Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry” to National Baking School, 555 E. 
Lange Street, Dept. 645-60, Mundelein, Illinois 
60060. A home study school. 

FREE! LARGE CATALOG (discount). Shces, 
clothing, hosiery. Save, earn extra income. 
Sales opportunity included. Pefley’s, 1109AA 
Emery, Kokomo, Ind. 46901. 
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FARMI 
3-POINT WINCHES 





TWO MODELS 
6,000 #- 9000 # 


Free-spooling winches with 90 yards of cable. Cable speed 60 - 195 
ft. per minute. Simple, top quality, by Farmi of Finland. 


Distributed in New York and New England by UEBLER’S, Box C, 
Vernon, N. Y. 13476. Available thru all implement dealers. Prices 
$695 and $935 F.O.B. Vernon. Write UEBLER’S for more 


HARRIS SEEDS 


THE IDEAL GARDEN CARROT 


Pioneer is a true hybrid—quick-growing, uniform 
and productive. It is smooth, attractive and richly 
colored, and best of all, its sweet flavor and brittle 
texture are second to none. Available only from 
Harris Seeds. 


oe FREE 1973 CATALOG 


FOR 
84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
12 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 











PIONEER Hybrid Carrot 


Quality Improved Varieties 
of Vegetables 
and Flowers 


Catalog wy 


1973 Catalog FREE on Re 


ROBSON s::" 


SEEDS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 613 Hall, N.Y. 14463 
















1 COROSTONE SILO CO., INC 


1Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 
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Tall Giant 







fa Gladiolus 
7 36 aa 138 
: Ponies for : BULBS 
or z 
a nist m a's Trees. COLORA DO {UE : All Colors Mixed 
3 j n. tall. 
itor only $3 ppd.” 20 for $5.* Another 72 Bulbs $3.85 


Special: 20 EVERGREENS 4 yr. trans- 

plants, 5 to 10 in. tall—5S each: Balsam Fir, 

Douglas Fir, Norway Spruce, White Spruce 

for only $5. ppd.* 

(*West of Miss. River or south of N.C.,Tenn., 
add 50¢ per offer.) Evergreen Folder Free. 


Extra Special Value! 
All best colors, newer 
kinds. Huge exquisite 
blooms for a spectacular 
garden display and mag- 
nificent bouquets. 








-13A Ke Guaranteed to bloom. 

es Repu : New Garden Guid Pl dd 75 
TIER rycbure, Maine | Sy,carden Sule FREE | Please add 75 for 
04037 KELLY BROS., 771 Maple St., Dansville,N.Y. 14437 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 
al ae 


THE OTHER SIDE 


In regard to your editorial “No 
Smell,” let me tell you about the 
“other side of the fence.” 

I have lived for 17 years in a farm- 
ing and residential area, which be- 
came zoned a few years ago. There 
are rules and regulations everyone 
must follow living in a zoned area, 
all except one as I’m beginning to 
find out. We live near a farmer who 
rents a piece of land (between 12-15 
acres) which borders our land. It 
seems to me after talking to him, 
and to the owner, that something 
might be done. As of this writing, 
it hasn't! 


Phew! 


During the hot summer months 
from June to September, he spreads 
raw manure and garbage 15 feet 
from our property line in an area of 
a 25-foot circle. He does this about 
three times a week all summer long 
except when he cuts the grass for 
hay ... then it starts all over again. 
This is in one spot only . . . never 
on the complete acreage. 

The smell is unbearable, and the 
amount of flies it draws is unbeliev- 
able. The smell penetrates every- 
thing, so all the windows and doors 
must be closed, even at night . . . no 
matter how hot it is. This doesn’t 
help my youngest son, who has bron- 
chial asthma.‘ 

_ After seeing the spreading of raw 
manure and garbage one day, I went 
out to look it over and among the 
manure and garbage were a stillborn 
calf and dead chickens. 

Now in the winter time, he man- 
ages to spread manure on his own 
property ... across the Penn-Central 
tracks, away from where we live. 


Survival 


(Continued from page 24) 


dizing a nation officially committed 
to cheap food. Our story is not being 
told. On the contrary, only a distorted 
version of our lives and work has 
been fed to the public. This we seek 
to correct. 

“We will pursue every avenue to 
insure the survival of agriculture as 
a way of life: legislation, especially 
in the area of marketing; public re- 
lations, informing ourselves on every 
aspect of our industry; and unifying 
farmers...to name a few. We are 
defending our way of life.” 

It’s obvious from their comments 
that these women would prefer not 
to go back to the picket lines again 
... but equally obvious that they 
would if they felt the wall at their 
backs once more. They'll have a 
booth at the Horticultural Show in 
Rochester (January 24 and 25) to 
explain the organization’s objectives 
to a broader audience. 

As one observer of the passing 
parade, I’m betting that these gals 
will make a lasting impact on the 
course of future farm bargaining! 
ri. 





If he would only reverse the spread- 
ing .. . in the winter in the lot next 
to ours, and in the summer, across 
the Penn-Central tracks! 

This would solve the problem, but 
the proposal falls on deaf ears. If 
this farmer isn’t breaking any laws, 
I know he is causing a health prob- 
lem and contaminating the area. — 
A Rural Resident, Frankfort, New 
York. 


NEEDS DDT 


I am a Christmas tree grower, and | 


have had severe damage caused by 
the gypsy moth. By the time I no- 
ticed the damage, the larvae were 
fairly mature. 

I sprayed the trees with lindane, 
but it failed to kill the larvae. The 
State sprayed a nearby recreational 
area about the same time with Sevin, 
but the results were also negative. 

We are now trying to have legis- 
lation enacted that will permit us to 
purchase and use DDT as a ground 
spray for Christmas trees. The ban on 
DDT. is scheduled to become effec- 
tive December 31, 1972. 

However, the ruling is now being 
contested in court. Unless we are 
permitted to use it... or they come 
up with something better than they 
now suggest we should use...we 
are going to have extremely heavy 
losses. — Herbert Griesemer, New 
Ringgold, Pennsylvania. 


SMALL DAMS 


Regarding your editorial on dams 
and flood control, we in the Unadilla 
Valley have had time over the years 
to think about and study this prob- 
lem. We were threatened with the 
construction of a large dam back 
about twenty years ago, and it is 
still not a completely dead issue. 

Those who appreciate agriculture 
naturally oppose the construction 
of large dams that would inundate 
fertile valley land. Those who are 
concerned only with flood protection 
may not care how they get it as long 
as they get it. 


Importance 


Considering the great value and 
importance to the country of fertile 
soil, it would seem reasonable to 
approach this matter by using all the 
techniques to retard runoff in the 
watershed . . . before resorting to the 
destructive large dam that takes so 
much productive valley land. 

The work in the watershed might 
involve reforestation, diversions, 
small and medium-size dams on poor 
land, and agricultural practices in- 
tended to slow runoff and build up 
the water table. These practices 
would not only reduce flows in the 
main streams, but benefit the smaller 
streams and the surrounding area 
up in the watershed. 

In conjunction with local protec- 
tions and flood-plain planning in 
the urban areas, much can be ac- 
complished to the benefit of all... 
both upstream and downstream. 

However, in order to get the best 
plan for all concerned, there must 
be leadership with a broad under- 
standing of the complete problem, 
not just one philosophy of flood 
control. — E. J. Beckert, Jr. South 
New Berlin, New York. 
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READER 
SERVICE 


READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Walter Siering, Interlaken 
(refund on order) 

Miss Alice Bulson, Troy 
(refund on subscription) 

Mrs. William Crossett, Antwerp .... 
(improper billing cancelled) 

Mrs. Lloyd Weber, Wayland 
(refund on seeds) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. Harold Mack, Kingsley 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Edward Klein, Harrisville 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Floyd Wilkins, Mansfield 
(refund on plants) 


VERMONT 

Mrs. Alden Slack, Bradford 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Arnold Sterling, West Burke .... 
(repair charges cancelled) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. David Clark, Becket 
(refund on order) 


$20.00 


49.83 





We now have before us literature 
from yet another buyers’ service. 
well start another 
folder and hope that our subscribers 
will not find themselves eventually 
having to file claims with bankruptcy 
referees as a result of dealing with 
this and other such clubs and ser- 
vices. 


RURAL PROTECTION FACTOR 


A Pennsylvania reader recently 
discovered that the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets could not help him to collect 
for eggs sold to a licensed New York 
State dealer. It only has jurisdiction 
when produce originates within the 
state. 

A New York State onion grower is 


having trouble collecting from an 
unlicensed dealer who lives in the 
same county. Although the dealer 
is under order not to purchase farm 
products within the state, the order 
was not in effect at the time of the 
onion deal. 

In some cases, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may have juris- 
diction under the Perishable Agri- 
culture Commodities Act if it can 
be proved that the dealer moved the 
produce into interstate commerce. 

The Department of Agriculture 
and Markets urges state growers to 
do business only with licensed and 
bonded dealers or commission men. 
If a buyer cannot produce proof that 
he is licensed, call the department 
(518-457-4990) any weekday be- 
tween 8:30 and 4:30. 


Triple amputee Richard Farr, 


If you discover too late that a 
buyer is not licensed, the depart- 
ment wants to know about any prob- 
lems. It can attempt to obtain com- 
pliance and possibly secure payment. 

Violation of the state licensing 
and bonding law is a misdemeanor. 
The Department of Agriculture and 
Markets may seek a penalty or may 
apply to the courts for an injunction 
to restrain further violations. 

Local district attorneys may prose- 
cute violators when cases are brought 
to their attention, or the farmer 
himself may institute civil action. 

To be effective, the department 
needs full cooperation from farmers 
who have done business with buyers 
under investigation. Some farmers 
will not admit dealing with such 
buyers until they run into trouble. 





Colts Neck, N.J. (on tractor) visits 
with George Ellingham, N.J. agent. 
Sharing his experience, Mr. Farr 


WE CAN GET IT FOR YOU... i 
wrote this letter: 


Nearly ten years ago, we carried a 
report on the conviction of four 
corporations and their principal 
owners on charges of mail fraud and 
conspiracy. The two “buyers’ clubs” 

‘and two “‘supply houses’ were 
charged with bilking 100,000 mem- 
bers of more than a million dollars 
in membership fees. . 

People paid fees in the belief that 
they could buy over 20,000 national- 
ly-advertised products at factory 
prices. Postal inspectors reported 
that more than 3,600,000 letters 
soliciting memberships were sent 
through the mails, and that there 
were complaints with three out of 
every four orders placed. 

In spite of such setbacks, this type 
of operation continues. READER 
SERVICE files contain quite a few 
fat folders holding correspondence 
with readers who have had prob- 
lems with companies that offer to 
supply merchandise at factory prices. 

Because authorities watch such 
firms, somewhere in their literature 
will be found mention of a handling 
charge of around 6 percent. Cost 
of an item may also include freight 
charges. Authorities urge buyers to 
check prices quoted with local retail 
prices. Buyers may find they can get 
items at just as low prices close to 
home — and they will be sure of 
getting them. 

One firm currently soliciting mem- 
berships shows the same prices for 
selected items as it showed two years 
ago. In fact, the literature is identi- 
cal, and the membership fee is still 
$3.00. Another outfit offers savings 
up to 60 percent for a yearly $6.00 
fee. 

Parent firms may have several 
subsidiaries, and the same principals 
have been known to be involved in 
more than one such group. 

A year ago, we carried a report 
of a restraining order secured by New 
York State Attorney General 
Lefkowitz against Unity Buying Ser- 
vice, At last report, the firm was still 
operating under the Final Judgment 
secured in New York County Su- 
preme Court. 


North American Accident Insurance Company 


Ithaca, New York 


Dear Sirs: 

ead in American Agricul turist where 
d claims by your company for their 
to say, I never thought my name 


For many years I have r 
so many rural people were pal 
unfortunate accidents. Needless 
would be among them. 

r is the hope that it will ata 
5 : a 

those who have or might lose one or more Sa ee ey 
ear ago I became 4 triple amputee. While picking Be Se 

eats became caught. This was certainly bad enough bu y ees 
ing to free my hand, my one foot and then the other were oe 
the machine. After one hour and forty minutes being ; 


the end result was the loss of my right arm and both legs. 


The sole purpose of my lette 


This is where faith and determination ee ea oe ae 
j hospital and being +1 ed w 
After several weeks 1n the a 
j j be mine to get going as 

ificial limbs the burden would now 230 
ie: were made to accomplish certain things 1n Das 
time limits. With the help of my wife, agen Rey Dede 
j j k to normal. Driving : 
iends my routine 1s almost bac ; a 
crates pe peeee and training bird dogs for field trials are jus 


a few of the things. 


o beat. It can be done and will be 


. : h one t . 
Sure, this is a toug lar accident I say, just g0 


done. To anyone who meets with a simi 
ahead and do it, and you willdo it. 


Sincerely, 


Gilad, For 


NorTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY g NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


(In New York State) FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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S-IT-R-E-T-C-H 
Your Present Acres 


Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 
More Beef—More 


ch in One Year! 
eG 14 ¥.. Quick-Bearing 
Sts 


hee Bigger, more colorful 
Ae: fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 
Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
fruits develop. They 
take little space. 


Giant Luscious Apples 









‘Dollar Guide 


MILK PRODUCTION in U.S. up 2 percent in first 10 
months of 1972 as compared to same period in 1971. 


Milk per Acre 


Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 





“ B Class I price to farmers in NY-NJ federal order value—release pasture & hay- 
UT YS will be $7.72/cwt. in January ... 39¢/cwt. above ground for more profitable use. 





January 1972. 
Per capita consumption of all dairy products 
(in milk equivalent) is predicted to increase in 


re Fruit Tree 


ax, 





Carden Guide ail 


















than to hire it done. It’s easy 


Nursery Catalog 1973 for first time since mid-1950! S. | ice Write iw FREE Ribstone Facts Today | 
e | Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. | 
400 Gorgeous Color Pictures EGG PRICES at the farm have finally risen above | Systems LACONA, NY 13083 | 
Show Plants in Garden Settings the ruinous levels of the last two years ... the | 
rees, rubs, Roses, Lilacs, Blueberries, Lael Se peeany aa SESE ER TS ae e Ny 
Strawberries, Seedless Grapes, Gladiolus | *Tade expects first-quarter prices to farmers at poems 
Fast-growing, highest quality ae : least 3 to 6 cents above the Jan. -March 1972 | Address | 
acy th plac utter lees fest P | eran * | city State | 





Grads sok ellen ClFarmer (ClStudent (Beef Dairy 
EB Sictyslec or Gaus ep FEED GRAIN PRICES will be on the high side through|iJ_7 ee eee | 
Bee SPeHy, a east next harvest season. World grain 


Money-Saving Specials 
and Free Gifts for You! 
KELLY BROS. 

770 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 
[KELLY BROS., 770 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437" 

Send freeand postpaid big Kelly Spring Garden | 
| Guide & Nursery Catalog, with special offers. | 
(It west of Mississippi Jt., I enclose 50e) 


shortage has brought foreign countries to U.S. 
seeking to buy ... and terrible harvest conditions 
in this country have caused large field losses of 
corn and soybeans. 





New Himrod Seedless. 
Delicious, sweet, fine-flavor- 


MANURE PONDS ... three of them ... have been built 


BSE eRe co ahr ay gM Soe oP VER ‘ , flavor 
[St. or in Addison County, Vermont. County agent reports | ed, entirely seedless. Just like California 
ane cae ea ens Anew neem ew ennaeeseee a storage for the manure from 200 cows for 200 Ee eee ceria agentge 
STATO ii. ekseavas we ptendy cease che const cobisoe ts OCG, ieee n benwance best i 

ee aalaine to Wisk. Ore, Cans Artanis” "| | Gays Costs about $3,000. Such ponds can be in vot beac yard: Ginette eceuetiocs 


cost-shared by the government through REAP. 


sent free with every order. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRAB, 
NUT & SHADE TREES, DWARF 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S CATALOG FREE; 36 pages, 
all in full color! One of America’s most 
valuable guides for home planting. Lists - 
more than 100 best varieties of plants, 
many of which can not be easily found 
elsewhere. Ask for your copy today. 

J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 


922-AW Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 


(eg 


END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 
FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today... 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is __ partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


HOG CHOLERA flags fly in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. arden State authorities have partially 
lifted statewide quarantine, but Pennsylvania 
has temporarily banned all movement of swine in 
that state. 


BEEF PRICES are expected to climb again by late 
next spring and early summer. Look for increased 
consumer yelling over retail meat prices ... but 


no government control over at-farm prices. 


APPLE GROWERS can obtain a free copy of "Apple 
Marketing. Study: A Team Report" by writing: 
Office of Information, USDA, Washington, D.C. 
20250. It summarizes a series of meetings 
(sponsored by the USDA) of fruit industry members 


across the U.S. 


3 
Keep teat open... keep it milking 
with this 2-WAY ACTION 


1. ACT MECHANICALLY — 
keeps end of teat open in natural shape 
to maintain free milk flow. Stays in teat. 


2. ACT MEDICALLY — 

Sulfathiazole in each Dilator is released in 
the teat for prolonged antiseptic action 
directly at sight of trouble. 
At drug and farm 
stores or write: 


aa H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
wv: Morris, N.Y. 13808 


Large pkg. $1.50 



















CALVING INTERVAL should be 12.5 months for a 
dairy cow, according to DH records, but U.S. 
average is 13.5 months. Dairy specialists 
calculate that there is a -per-cow difference 
in profit between the two intervals. 


MILK PROMOTION referendum will be held in 
Pennsylvania January 12-26. Milk cooperatives 
can bloc vote, but votes by individual producers 
Will be deducted from that bloc vote. 


FEDERAL FARM LEGISLATION is an “iffy" thing in 
new Congress. st election made its makeup even 
more urban ... one-sixth of House members will be 
new. Best bet is that administration will 

try to extend 1970 Farm Act with only a few 


changes. 










At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details: Box 872-A 


The SHURIETS Co, Inc, agveland: 


Colo. 80537 






SCOTCH 


PINE 
75 for $3.* 


Ideal for windbreaks or quick growing 
screens. Grow rapidly even in poor soil. 
Make excellent Christmas Trees. Have 
beautiful thick gray-green foliage. Not 
seedlings! These are hardy 3-year-old 
TRANSPLANTS 3 to 6 inches tall. 
15 for only $3 ppd.*—that’s only 20¢ 
each! (*West of Miss. River or south of 
N.C., Tenn., add 50c per offer.) 
Order now! Evergreen folder free. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Fryeburg, Maine 04037 





TREES 


Enjoy growing your own 
fruit on dwarf trees. You'll find home | 
grown tree-ripened fruits much sweeter, 


GROWTH STIMULANT (DES) is banned from cattle feed | M2? pure eiclons Chom Peery 
ae a hoe ee ere orem catioaen Oa gont Oe Hie are 
S e 


bear young, produce full size fruit on 
Virginia Tech researchers report increase in small trees. Ideal for home gardens. 
rate of gain of 10 percent from implante eranol. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, 
FLOWERING CRABS, NUT & 


SHADE TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 36 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
922-AW Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 





ALFALFA is a surface feeder for potassium (K), 
report Wisconsin: researchers. Deep-placed K not 
readily available to plant - topdressing after 
first cutting still best bet. 


Dept. AA-13F 


a Rae 


See ee 


No Impression — Satisfaction Guaranteed — 


















We transform your old, cracked 
or chipped plate into a beauti- 
om Be eet eal 
“Beauty Pink’ Plastic Plate... 
using your own teeth. Complete conse 12 
work done in 24 hours or less! ONLY.. S 
No impression needed under our scientific False 
Plate Method. Money back guarantee. 25th Year 
Send No Money! Rush name, address for details and safety 
shipping box FREE! (Offer not available to Illinois residents) 
WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT. F-75 

3816 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60625 
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Teroiedy located barriers of trees 
and shrubs can reduce noise by as 
much as 50 percent. In combination 
with grass, trees can cut down sound 
levels by 65 percent when used to 


divide or surround large hard-sur- 
faced areas. 

Trees are about equal in their 
ability to cut traffic noise. But for 
obvious reasons, evergreens are 
best on a year-round basis. 





MOVING? 


LET US KNOW 


American Agriculturist 


RURAL NEW YORKER 
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(Left to right:) Robert and Bill Titus. Agway free-stall barn in background was built in 
two sections and Agway silos added one at a time to meet their needs for expansion. 


“$98 additional profit per cow, per year. 


That’s what Agway Dairy Enterprise Service means to us!” 


Robert and Bill Titus, “‘What the new barns and parlor 

father-and-son partnership, really meant,’’ adds Bill,“‘is that we 

farm 140 acres near Windsor, N.Y. could double the size of our herd 

They crop about 90 acres, with without doubling the labor.’’ 

another 50 in improved pasture. ‘Sounds simple,’’ says Robert, ‘‘but 

Their herd averages 126 cows, with 62 another big move was to put our cows 

milking. It wasn’t always that way. on Agway Liquid Protein Supplement, 

As Robert Titus puts it: fed free choice. When we saw how 
‘‘When Bill came into the much LPS they were consuming, we 

operation, it was obvious that we had started talking to Enterprise Salesman 

to begin making more milk from the Tom Redmond about 

same number of acres. One of our our whole feeding 

first moves was to switch to free-stall program. And that’s 

barns and a milking parlor. Agway how we got onto the 

helped us all along the way... with 

designs and building. And they 


helped us get credit for our first _ Tom Redmond, Agway 
free-stall barn.” Dairy Enterprise Salesman, 
: works closely with the Tituses 
on every phase of 

their expansion program. 


Agway Total Dairy Ration Profile. 

‘‘After a few months, things really 
started happening. First thing we 
noticed was that our fresh cows 
were peaking earlier... and higher.”’ 

‘‘And they’ve been sustaining 
longer,’’ continues Bill. ‘“‘As of now, 
we’re getting an extra $98 per cow 
per year, income over feed costs— 
and this is clear profit.” 

Agway Dairy Enterprise Service is 
the blending of a farmer’s resources 
with Agway resources in the best 
combination to increase profit for the 
farmer who wants to get the most 
from his management effort. 

Why not find out what it can all 
mean to you? Call Agway today. 


Farm Enterprise Service | AGWAY 





Here are 7 ways Agway 
can help you 


cut costs 





and increase dairy profits. 


Have you overlooked any of them? 


How much 

will the 
Agway Total Dairy 
Ration (TDR) Profile 
increase | 
your net income 
over feed costs? 


Agway recently reported a TDR test 
involving 338 Holsteins in 14 dairy 
herds. Results showed that a pro- 
gram based on a TDR Profile in- 
creased milk production by 500 
pounds per cow, per year. At the 
same time, feed costs were decreased 
and net income increased by $65 per 
cow, per year. 


Since the test was run, reports from 
the field indicate that even more 
substantial gains may be made. In 
the case of a dairy farm near Wind- 
sor, N.Y., for example (see preceding 
page), a TDR Profile Program in- 
creased net income by $98 per cow, 
per year. 


The point is that TDR works. And 
it will work for you. 


How does TDR work? 


The Agway TDR Profile is a com- 
puter program that picks the right 
combination of forage, grain and 
Agway Ratio:Right Feed to satisfy 
your cows’ nutrient requirements for 
maintenance and to build towards 
top milk production. The program 
begins with an analysis of your 
forage by the Agway forage-testing 
service. It then considers the total 
protein, energy, calcium/phos- 
phorus ratio and fiber needs of your 
cows plus the forage-to-grain ratio. 
Finally, it weighs the needs of your 
herd against your forage/grain 
input. From that point it can be 
determined how best to utilize your 
forage and grain to achieve top in- 
come over feed costs. 


TDR can pay off. for you whether 
you use manufactured feeds or grist. 
First, consider manufactured feeds. 


2. If you use 
manufactured feeds, 
Agway Ratio:Right Feeds 
and Concentrates offer a 
new way to 

save feed dollars and 
maintain herd health. 


Ratio:Right designates a line of feeds 
in which the ratio of energy to pro- 
tein has been carefully selected to 
balance the feedstuffs produced on 
Northeastern dairy farms. 


Ratio:Right Feeds offer the assurance 
of meeting both the energy and pro- 
tein requirements of your herd, with 
no wasteful and dangerous overages 
or unproductive and equally danger- 
ous shortages. With Ratio:Right 
Feeds, your herd gets only the pro- 
tein and energy needed to balance 
your forage/grain program, and to 
maintain top production. 


Your Agway Dairy Enterprise Sales- 
man will help you choose the proper 
Ratio:Right Feed for your herd. 
Ratio:Right Feeds are available with 
energy:protein ratios ranging from 
0.7 to 7.3. There’s one that will 
closely fit any forage/grain program 
in the Northeast—including yours. 


Of course, you may grow your own 
grain and feed grist rather than 
manufactured feeds. If that’s the 
case, the Agway Optimum Grist 
Formulation Program is made to 
order for you. Let’s see how it works. 





3 If you feed grist, 
the Optimum Grist 
Formulation Program 
is your best way 

to lowest feed costs 
and 

highest production. 


This program starts with your grain 
as a base. Then, by computer, it 
considers how to add Agway 
Ratio:Right Concentrates, along with 
molasses and minerals, to formulate 
the least-cost dairy ration you can 
use to realize top production and 
profits from your herd. It assures you 
that this ration meets all your herd’s - 
requirements for protein, energy, fat, 
fiber, calcium and phosphorus. And 
it does it all without laborious and 
time-consuming calculations on 
your part. 


Here’s how the program works for 
you: Your Agway Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman helps you establish the 
nutritional specifications you want 
from your grist. These, along with 
current prices and maximum and 
minimum levels for grain, concen- 
trates, minerals and molasses, are 
run through a computer. The results 
will indicate the best way for you 
to use your grain for maximum re- 
turns. It’s now a simple matter for 
Agway to produce a grist that’s tai- 
lor-made to meet your herd’s needs 
for maintenance and top production. 


Of course, rations which are calcu- 
lated to be adequate may not in fact 
be so, because of insufficient con- 
sumption. The least-cost way to 
make sure your cows are getting 
enough protein to achieve and sus- 
tain good production is to feed 
Agway Liquid Protein Supplement 
(LPS) free choice. 

























k 
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LPS—low-cost 
protein assurance 
to protect production 
and 
profits. 


LPS is the most economical way to 
assure your cows the protein they 
need to attain and sustain top milk 
production. And it has been demon- 
strated that cows will increase their 
consumption of LPS when available 
protein provided by feed is below 
their needs, and will decrease con- 
sumption when protein is adequate. 
Fed free-choice, LPS is a reliable 
indicator of just how closely your 
feed matches your cows’ protein 
needs. If consumption of LPS by 
lactating cows is heavy, your whole 
feeding program should be re- 
evaluated. 


In addition to protein, LPS supplies 
phosphorus, vitamins and _ trace 
minerals essential to health, condi- 
tion and high milk production dur- 
ing the winter months. As men- 
tioned, it’s preferably fed free-choice, 
but it’s also useful as a top-dressing 
on low- or medium-quality hay. LPS 
not only increases the nutritional 
value of the hay, but also makes the 
hay more palatable to encourage 
greater consumption. 





5 Making more milk 
is one route to 
higher profits. 
Maintaining top-quality 
milk is another. 


Obviously, the size of your milk 
checks depends on the quality as 
well as the quantity of your milk. 
And when you have the Agway 
Guardian Milk Program going for 
you, you can be sure the milk from 
your bulk tank retains all the quality 
of the milk your cows produce. 


The program includes a complete 
line of bactericides and sanitizers 
with the right combination of prod- 
ucts for each job. And the program 
includes the equipment you need to 
do the job as quickly and efficiently 
as possible. A centralized control 
station, for instance, that automati- 
cally cleans your milking equipment 
and bulk tank while you do some- 
thing more profitable. And along 
with the best chemicals and equip- 
ment, Agway gives you all the in- 
formation you need to use them to 
the best effect. Count on Agway to 
help you solve any problem that 
stands between you and a low bacte- 
ria count. 


If you’d like to know more about 
the Agway Guardian Milk Program 
and how it can help you, Agway can 
fill in the details. 


December 18- 
January 20 8¢ AC 
January 22- 
February 24 


1972-73 STORAGE DISCOUNTS 






Per unit discount Per lb., 
: N-P-K blends 
Period i 
ammoniated spread on 
i grades. the land. 





Don't overlook 
the savings 
in buying and storing 
fertilizer 
now. 


Agway fertilizer plants simply don’t 
have enough room to store all the 
fertilizer that will be needed in your 
area next spring. So Agway will pay 
you to store what you'll be needing 
on your own farm. If you order 
before February 24 for immediate 
delivery, you save 6¢ per unit. A 
6-24-24 fertilizer, for example, adds 
up to 54 units of plant food, or a 
saving of $3.24 per ton. (Discounts 
apply to bagged and bulk ammoni- 
ated grades and to blends spread on 
the land.) And you don’t have to pay 
for it until April 2, 1973. 


In addition, the fertilizer you store 
on your farm through June 30 will 
be replaced if lost due to fire or to 
water used in fighting fire. As an- 
other bonus, you’re sure of having 
the fertilizer you need on hand when 
you need it. 


For the current discount, figure your 
requirements now and place your 
order before February 24. Your 
Agway Enterprise Salesman will be 
happy to help you determine your 
needs. And while you're at it, why 
not ask him to review your whole 
crop management program for ’73? 


Ws The right decisions made now can 
improve your crop yields in ’73. 


A kitchen conference with your 
Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman 
now could clarify your own thinking 
and pay off in more productive use 
of your land, your time and your 
investment next year. 


For example, should you expand 
your acreage of Saranac and Iroquois 
alfalfa? What are advantages of di- 
rect seeding? Do your soil tests show 
that you need lime? And what about 
P & K? Should you apply Nitan 
solution nitrogen? Corn starter at 
planting time? Any bad weed prob- 
lems this past year? What are you 
going to do about them next year? 


(PAGE 35 INCLUDING 16A-D) 


Talking to your Enterprise Salesman 
now can bring up some important 
questions that could lead to impor- 
tant decisions before it’s too late. 
And with your Enterprise Salesman 
at your elbow, you can take advan- 
tage of the newest technical data, the 
least-cost route to maximum yields, 
the latest facts on discounts. You can 
schedule spreading services well in 
advance. 


To set up such a conference, just call 
Agway. 













Conventional silos are only a place to 
store feed crops. Hoping wet feed will 
pack solid enough to prevent spoilage 
is hopeless. Air, the great spoiler, does 
get in and out. 


A Harvestore Feed Processing Sys- 
tem is engineered to reduce losses to 
a minimum. From foundation to filler 
hatch, exclusive features protect 
your feed. 


For 25 years, in over 30,000 struc- 
tures, Harvestore glass-fused-to-steel 
construction has proved itself. It is 
non-porous, non-corrosive and resistant 
to acid, abrasives and 
weather. 











All overlapping joints 
are sealed with a long- 
lasting, pliable com- 
pound. 

Trained spe- 
cialists pneu- 
matically 
tighten joints 
with torqued 
bolts to pre-set pressure 
limits. Inside bolts are 
plastic capped to mini- 
mize friction. Upon com- 
pletion the entire struc- 
ture is pressure tested. Even pin hole 
leaks can be detected and corrected. 


E } 
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Pressure regulating breather system 
compensates for internal pressure 
changes by “breathing” air in and out. 
During the day, heat causes gases in 
any structure to expand. At night, lower 
temperatures cause gases to contract. 
The Harvestore breather system com- 
pensates for these changes by deflating 
during the day and inflating at night. 
This limits the air coming in contact 
with the feed. Oxidation losses are 
minimized. Fermentation is controlled. 


This is not 
a silo! 


tt ce Beek 
UT 











rubber gasket and clamps, helps seal 
air out of structure between fillings. 


Air-tight, marine-type hatch, 
| 





ence and development. First in is 
always first out. The ability to fill inj 
at the top as you feed out at the bottom 
guarantees many times the feeding 
capacity of an ordinary silo. 


Check it out. 


Free 


Copy of Harvestore Owner 
Magazine. Latest news on 
management and automation! 
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State Zip. 
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Mail to: Harvestore Products, Inc. Dept. 
550 West Algonquin Road 
Pe Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005) 
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New Ford 9600. Giant convenience machine. 
Lightning fast power response from 135* turbocharged 
horses. Positive gear selection with straight-line shifting. 
Smooth power-engaged PTO with 540/1000 rpm. Leg- 
stretching room on the big 9-sq-ft deck. Controls and 
instruments perfectly positioned. You get more work done 
with Ford 9600 and do it easily. That’s convenience. And 
the convenience extends right down to dozens of easy-care 
features. Let us show you the remarkable new air cleaning 
system. The fast, clean new coupling system for remote 
hydraulics. See for yourself why we call the Ford Blue 9600 
the convenience machine. 


*Manufacturer’s estimate. Observed PTO horsepower. 
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New Ford 8600. Smooth 110-hp performer. 
New Ford 8600 workpower outshines anything in its class. 
110* horsepower with weight and strength to pull six 

bottoms with ease. Tough spots? Optional Dual Power lets 
you shift on-the-go—get 28 per cent more pull-power with = | 
a touch of your toe. And famous Ford hydraulics keep you | 
on the move. Big capacity and fast response. Let us i 
demonstrate the Ford 8600 for you. 
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Climb aboard. Convenience all the way! 
Try the controls—get the feel of the spacious 9-sq-ft deck. 
New Ford 9600 and 8600 offer lots of convenience in 
common. Contour-cushioned seat adjusts to your height 
and weight. Underfoot, the comfort of a thick, slip- 
resisting rubber mat. All controls in easy, natural reach. 
Let us show you how easy a day on atractor can be. 


Come in... 
let's talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 
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NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BERGEN 


Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & Equipment 


CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTE 

Spartan Frod Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain's Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North County Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 
EAST AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew’s Garage 
ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd's Motor Corp. 
GRANDVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Cogar Equipment Corp. 

ALONE 


Morey Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
NORWICH 

Chenango Ford Tractor, Inc. 


ONEONTA 
lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
ALMYRA 


Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 
Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 
oy Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 


Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

how Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 


DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 

ROY 


Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 


Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


WASHINGTON, N.J. 
Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sayre 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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OUR COVER 
Edward Harke, Jr. and his brother 


Frederick of Liverpool, New York, enjoy 
joining their families aboard a bobsled 
and driving through winter snows as in 
yesteryear. You'll find some more horses 
on page /|4 of this issue... a little differ- 
ent type than those on the cover, but 
enjoyable just the same. Photo: Joseph 


Albino. 






APA STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 


CLAY 
COMFORT 
BARN SYSTEMS 


Give your cows... and your- 
self... Clay Comfort! Dairymen 
who put their cows in Clay de- 
signed and equipped comfort 
barns are doing just that! Be- 
Cause every phase of dairying 
in a Clay comfort barn, with 
Clay Pushbutton problem solv- 
ing features, is keyed to com- 
fort. Clean, dry, contented, 
healthy cows add up to extra 
profit and higher production, 
for both you and your cows. 


In addition, you can provide 
the extra individual attention 
proud dairymen seek in comfort 
barns. Udder injuries and 
bruised knees are certainly 
minimized. 






























If the sale or showing of 
registered cows is part of your 
operation, a Clay Comfort System 
gives you the ideal showplace for 
your animals. 


A complete Clay Comfort Barn System includes: Wider, 
longer comfort stalls; Clay dual or single auger silo unloader — 
the quality machine for haylage and/or silage; Clay super 
rugged barn cleaner — the tougher unit built to last years long- 
er, with less service; Clay electric feed cart for easy, econom- 
ical in-barn feeding; complete Clay ventilation system; and Clay 
penwork and gates for every purpose. 


Your Clay dealer can offer a world of knowledge in solving 
dairy barn problems. Call him today for help in planning profit- 
making, labor-saving improvements in your dairy operation. 
Or mail coupon below for more FREE information. 


i a a a 
“FIRST IN FARM SYSTEMS” 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 

2340 Perry Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 50613 

Clay Problem Solvers: Rush FREE information: 

[] Comfort Barn Systems [(] Barn Cleaners 

] Comfort Stalls [] Manure Handling Systems 
C1 Tie Stalls and Stanchions [1] Ventilation Systems 

{] Milking Parlors L] Mechanical Feeders 

C Silo Unloaders C] Electric Feed Cart 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





TABLE SALT’S LD-50 


The chemists have a jargon all their own, 
just like other occupational groups. . . including 
farmers. When testing to find just how poison- 
ous a substance is, scientists refer to an “LD-50” 
which means the dose level (Lethal Dose) which 
will kill 50 percent of test animals... and it’s 
expressed in terms of milligrams of material 
ingested per kilogram of animal weight. 

For instance, parathion... which is a very 
toxic substance... will kill 50 percent of the 
test animals at a level of only three milligrams 
per kilogram of body weight. Nicotine, which 
is voluntarily drawn into the lungs of millions 
of smokers, has an LD-50 at the level of 50 
when measured on the same scale. 

Most pesticide-haters overlook the fact that 
practically everything has a potential LD-50 
rating. Caffeine, that stimulant so important to 
coffee sales, will kill half of the test animals at 
a rate of 200 mg/kg...more lethal than the 
now-infamous DDT (which has a rating of 250 
milligrams required to do the same job). 

Malathion at 1,500 mg/kg is only slightly 
more toxic than aspirin at 1,750... and table 
salt (sodium chloride) is on a par with DDD 
(a chemical relative of DDT), both having an 
LD-50 of 3,400 mg/kg. 

For practically any pesticide, a comparable 
toxicity could be found in commonly-used 
household materials. Most any drain-cleaner 
would prove as poisonous as some of the hotter 
pesticides. 

My point is not to claim that pesticides may 
be treated carelessly ...but rather to say that 
our world is full of toxic compounds which, in 
their place, are very much needed by people. 
Pesticides are just one more category in a long 
list of useful (but potentially toxic) compounds 
that includes such things as aspirin and table 
salt. 

If we can gain some perspective about these 
items, including pesticides, then we can ratio- 
nally evaluate them in terms of the benefit/ 
risk ratio. Thereby, we can avoid the emotional 
overkill... concerning pesticides, as well as 
other materials...that always leads us to un- 
desirable long-range decisions. 


BARGAIN HUNTER 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of Or- 
ganized States, there lived a young man who 
believed that farmers were ogres for paying 
what he considered to be low wages to their 
hired help... especially seasonal laborers. He 
boycotted any lettuce that did not bear the farm 
labor union’s screaming-eagle brand... and 
attended meetings called to protest the alleged 
underpayment of farm employees. 

Interestingly, he drove to these meetings in 
an imported Folkswagon automobile, offered to 
purchasers in O.S. at a cheaper price than com- 
parable domestic cars because assembly line 
wage scales were lower in Doitchland where 
the FW’s were built. And he wore fashionable 
clothing shipped in from Bong Kong, where 
tailors would work for a fraction of the wages 
demanded by their counterparts in O. S. His 
mod boots had been made in the distant land 
of Mafia and delivered to the young man’s home 
town at prices so low as to make competing 
local shoe manufacturers wince. 

Rising at a meeting, he cried, “Farmers are 
criminal to use offshore labor in competition 
with those already in our midst. Growers should 
pay more as a matter of social principle... re- 
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gardless of the economics involved. They should 
be more concerned about the people who sweat 
in the vineyards than in getting a cheap buy on 
what they need.” 

After his impassioned speech, he wiped his 
eyes on a handkerchief imported from the 
Emerald Isle...a recent “29-cent special” at 
all the Cottonworth stores...and went home 
feeling enormously virtuous because he had 
struck a blow on behalf of mankind. 

His dinner consisted mainly of an economical 
leg of lamb from Hosstralia. 


SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 


Economists at the University of Wisconsin 
have tested the attitude of Badger State dairy 
farmers concerning supply-management pro- 
grams ... and found that they aren’t enthused. 
In fact, those dairymen went on record favoring 
that the price of milk produced in excess of 
quota should be at least as high as the price 
being paid for manufacturing milk. 

There is plenty of evidence that milk supply 
management programs don’t work unless the 
price for excess milk is lower than that being 
paid for manufacturing milk. Alas! Dairy farmers 
can be as unrealistic as any other group about 
the facts of life concerning human nature and 
the workings of the marketplace. 

If and when some milk supply management 
program is ever adopted in the Northeast, it 
will be ineffective unless the milk produced in 
excess of quota returns a low, low price to the 
dairymen producing it. 


SECRET WEAPON 


A heart-disease symposium was held last fall 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Advance publicity 
played up the fact that the host hotel would be 
serving .especially-prepared meals...low in 
cholesterol and saturated animal fats. 

When the session got underway, 20 wives of 
Wisconsin dairymen picketed the affair. The 
posters they held high declared the unfairness 
of beating on animal fat as the culprit of heart 
trouble... at a time when the consumption of 
vegetable fats has been rising for many years, 
and the incidence of heart disease has been ris- 
ing along with it. 

The gals got plenty of newspaper, radio and 
television coverage for their point of view... 
and the symposium speakers refrained from 
making sweeping statements against eating ani- 
mal fats. 

The wives of farmers also struck a blow on 
behalf of agriculture in western New York last 
fall when they picketed the plants of fruit pro- 
cessors, protesting the ruinously-low prices be- 
ing offered for apples. Result ...an additional 
50 cents per hundredweight for processing 
apples. 

Now some of the men... “chauvinists,” the 
women’s libbers would call ’em . . . tended to 
make light of these achievements of the fairer 
sex. But the fact remained that the ladies got 
into the spirit of the protesting times to get 
something done that needed doing. 

The important thing to remember is that, in 
both cases, the facts were on their side. Con- 
siderable disagreement exists even among the 
experts about the validity of recommending 
diets without dairy products, meats, or eggs... 
and sweeping statements recommending vege- 
table fats just don’t have conclusive evidence to 
support them. And, in the case of prices being 





























offered by western New York fruit processors, 
they were clearly out of line with the facts of 
national supply and demand. 

The gals, then, did not try to intimidate any- 
one to accept something that isn’t so . . . rather, 
they dramatically called attention to some facts 
being overlooked. Maybe the men should be a 
bit more grateful, and recognize the possibility 
that their wives can form organizations that will 
be an important adjunct to more traditional 
bargaining activities. 


TALK IS CHEAP 


Over the years, I’ve formed a few conclusions 
about human nature that have proven to be 
valid in the overwhelming majority of situations, 
One of them is this: the intensity of a person’s 
commitment to a particular course of action 
tends to be inversely proportional to the sacri- 
fice which he must personally make if that 
course is followed. 

Thus, I note that Senator Jackson points out 
that he is the only presidential candidate whose 
children are in public schools. The mayor of the 
city of Washington, Supreme Court Justice 
Thurgood Marshall, and newspaper columnist 
Carl Rowan ... all blacks . . . send their chil- 
dren to private schools (immune to the battle 
over busing to achieve racial equality). 

Some environmentalists who wax fanatiéal 
about the cessation of “exploiting the environ- 
ment” are in a position to jet off to the Riviera 
when power blackouts threaten. Tell them of 
the agonizing problems of malaria in the tropics 
without DDT and they'll shrug, “So what? 
There are too many people there anyway.” 
After all, their bodies are not being wracked by 
the ravages of the dread disease. 

Some ministers and priests exhort their con- 
gregations to support vast new public spending 
proposals . . . but many clergymen have never 
paid a real estate tax in their lives. 

And so on and on . . . editors are also not 
immune to the temptation to pontificate in favor 
of proposals for which they can avoid any per. 
sonal sacrifice. 

The moral of the story is twofold: 

—Take with a grain of salt the impassioned 
rhetoric of politicians who are insulated from 
the consequence of the very courses of action 
they are promoting in their quest for votes. 

—Let’s ask ourselves now and then whether 
we are personally willing to help pay the price 
that is obviously demanded for the attainment 
of all objectives . . . including the things we 
are promoting at the moment. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


One of the best arguments for home garden 
ing is its therapeutic effect on human health. 
One of our modern day curses is that some 
us have too-much time on our hands, and we 
haven’t been taught how to use it. Idleness pro: 
duces illness. We’re in an age of leisure and our 
society will decay if we don’t spend our leisure 
time in a way that benefits our minds and 
bodies. 

From the 100,000 letters we receive annually, 
we find that doctors, lawyers and professional 
people in all walks of life are taking up garden- 
ing to shake off frustrations and tensions, Many 
people with lower incomes are actually in bette! 
health than those with higher incomes because 
gardening gives them better diets, peace of 
mind and enables them to sleep better at night. 

We don’t say that gardening is the cure for 
all the modern-day ills. After having worked 
with thousands of gardeners and having written 
columns and books on gardening for the past 
25 years, we strongly believe that gardening 
is the best medicine we have for many of ou 
ailments. When you work in the soil, aspirin 
and tranquilizers are replaced by hard, yet en- 
joyable work. Gardening gives you a real chance 
to experience the outdoors and you'll sleep 
better nights. — George Abraham, author of 
“Garden Talk,” Naples, New York, 
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Standability...harvestability...yield 
last fall proved Pioneer best of all. 


Harvesting conditions couldn’t have been much worse. Yet have what it takes to make the most profitable harvest of all. 
fields planted to Pioneer® brand hybrids simply couldn’t have So, plan for the future with a little help from the past. Plant 
been better. They stood up well, they harvested easily, and they all Pioneer. Pioneer has the best hybrids for your farm. 
yielded big. 
What will this coming year be like? Nobody knows. But p 0 N & - ed 
farmers who saw the results of side-by-side hybrid comparisons ® 
in 1972 know there’s no point in taking a chance on anything ae 
less than the leader hybrids from Pioneer. No matter how bad— ® SEED CORN 
or good—corn growing conditions are in 1973, Pioneer varieties PIONEER HI-BRED, INC. TIPTON, INDIANA 


© Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, lowa U.S.A. 








County agent Terrance Solan (left) visits with Harvey Alford about barn 


remodeling to put young cattle on the barn floor. 


HEIFERS OVERHEAD 


Harvey Alford operates a dairy 
farm near Mannsville, New York. 
Until April of 1972, he had been 
milking about 60 cows and keeping 
40 to 45 head of young stock in a 
warm free-stall barn with herring- 
bone parlor. 

At that time, the farm next door 
was purchased. This increased the 
tillable land from 140 to 220 acres 
divided evenly between alfalfa and 
com. The milking herd has been 
increased to 74 and he intends to 
go to 100 by removing all the young 
stock from the stable and putting 
in full-sized free stalls for the cows. 

Needing room for these heifers, 
he decided to put them on the barn 
floor over the free-stall area. The 
barn was built in 1916 and was de- 
signed to hold loose hay. Harvey 
doesn’t use any dry hay now. All the 
crops go into the silos so a lot of 
room echoes emptily above the floor 
that forms the ceiling of the stable 
area below. 

Harvey comments, “A number of 
considerations influenced our de- 
cision to house animals on the second 
floor of our dairy barn. If we had 
built a heifer barn from the ground 
up, we would have had to construct 
a roadway, manure ramp, feed stor- 
age or transportation for feed, power 
lines and water lines and it would 
cost at least $3 a square foot for the 
building. Also, the assessors are al- 
ways waiting with a sharp pencil to 
take notice of a new building so we 
decided to use the barn we have.” 

Obviously, the greatest potential 
problem involved is how to keep 
moisture from seeping down through 
the floor into the free-stall area 
where the milking herd is stabled. 
To prevent this, Harvey built up a 
series of layers, beginning at the 
bottom with tongue-and-groove 
matched flooring . . . then a layer of 
6-mil plastic sheet . . . next half-inch 
plywood (C-D grade) . . . and atop 
it another layer of 6-mil plastic. 
Finally, concrete is poured on top 
... 3% inches thick in the alleyways, 


and 1% inches thick under the free- 
stall beds. All concrete is reinforced 
with wire mesh. 

Free stalls vary in length from 
4¥% feet up to 7 feet . . . the widths 
also vary in proportion to the lengths. 
The “upstairs” area of the barn will 
handle 50 to 70 head of young cattle. 
Baby calves will be started in an 
“ell” of the barn where a similar 
buildup of flooring has been made 

. also upstairs in the barn above 
the main stable. 

What about the weight? “In years 
past, we've had 125 tons of baled 
hay in the barn at times,’ Harvey 
comments. “The concrete we're put- 
ting down weighs only 50 tons, so 
there is plenty of structural strength 
to hold both building materials and 
animals . . . a point we've checked 
with an agricultural engineer, by the 
way. 

“We intend to clean the barn with 
cable-operated delta-type scrapers 
which will deliver the manure 
through a grate in the floor and a 
funnel-type chute to the floor below 
which is in direct line with the 
manure ramp. 

“When our changeover is com- 
plete, we will have 96 free stalls 
downstairs with two feed mangers 
for a total of 110 feet of bunk and 
we will be able to group our cows 
for feeding different rations. 

“All roughage will come from the 
silos and go upstairs to a large mixer 
on electronic scales, concentrates 
will be added as needed and the feed 
conveyed to the different groups of 
cattle. Free stalls will be covered 
with rubber belting with a good pitch 
to keep the heifers dry. 

“We are looking for an intensive, 
efficient operation that will provide 
an adequate income for our family 
and help, plus regular time off and 
vacations for everyone without a 
hardship on the rest.” 

And so, the Alford farm will have 
an unusual two-story barn, with cat- 
tle on both floors. There is still 
plenty of room overhead in the lofty 
hip-roof barn . .. who knows, maybe 
Harvey will figure out some way to 
use the rest of it! — G.L.C. 





STACKS MANURE 


MacPherson Harmon and his wife, 
Ida, operate a dairy farm located 
on the Oatka Trail road near Mum- 
ford (Genesee County), New York. 
There are 200 head of cattle . . 
100 milking . . . on this 500-acre 
farm, to which another 150 is added 
by renting. 

A family corporation .. . all the 
stock of which is owned by Mac, his 
wife, and five of their six children 

. owns the real estate. The live- 
stock and equipment, however, are 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Harmon. 


Stacker 


A recent innovation at the Oatka 
Trail Farms (since August, 1972) 
is a system of manure stacking. Al- 
though the herd is stabled in free 
stalls, enough straw is used for bed- 
ding so that manure is not the slurry- 
type that is usually the case. 

The stacker is similar in mechanics 
to a typical gutter cleaner .. . ex- 
cept it forms an inclined plane, dis- 
charging into an aboveground area 
enclosed by concrete retaining walls. 
These walls are four feet high on 
the side away from the stacker, eight 
feet high on the stacker side. All 
walls are 12 inches thick; the con- 
crete floor is 8 to 10 inches thick. 
Reinforcing rods are formed from 
used hoops that once wrapped huge 
vinegar casks at an area factory. 

On one side of the manure-storage 
system is an opening 16 feet wide 
. . . into which planks can be 
dropped to form a dam. “This is 
the only major mistake we made,” 
Mac reports. “When manure gets 
about two feet deep against the 
planks, its pressure bows the planks 
and they pop out of the grooves in 
the cement holding the ends.” He'll 
put in two braces . . . pipe sleeves 
in the concrete, and removable pipe 
inserted in them . . . to hold planks 
in line. 


Little Odor 


No surface water can run into 
the storage area, but precipitation 
does fall into the unroofed structure. 
Exposure of the manure to air and 
sun renders it less objectionable in 
odor, the Harmons report, than is the 
case with manure stored as a liquid 
in tanks. The stacker system here 
can hold a three-month supply from 
the herd. 

Mrs. Harmon milks the herd. . . 
with the help of a hired man in the 


The manure storage structure and stacker at Oatka Trail Farms. 


































































morning, and in the evening she’s 
assisted by a married daughter who 
lives in the area. Grain is fed in 
the milking parlor .. . a mixture of 
one-half oats and one-half dried 
shelled corn by volume (plus protein 
supplement when haylage is of low 
quality). 

In an ordinary year, though, °the 
Harmons buy no protein supplement, 
depending on high-quality haylage 
for that necessary nutrient. Haylage 
and corn silage are fed 50-50 by 
volume . . . about one-third to two- 
thirds, respectively, by weight. No 
dry hay has been fed the milking 
herd here since 1963. 

Mac looks back down the years 

. and then to the years ahead and 
philosophizes a bit. “Some farmers 
get a bit riled about manure disposal 
and claim that they'll do as they 
darn please about spreading it when 
and how they want to. . . odor and 
pollution be darned! But my guess 
is that this attitude won’t work in 
the years ahead. Hopefully, the 
stacker system will not only be more 
convenient for me, but also a long- 
range answer to come of the manure- 
disposal problems of the future.”— 
G.L.C. 


HIGH-RISE HOUSE 


Robert Salzbury and his son, 
Thomas, operate a poultry farm near 
Phelps, New York. Tom is the fourth 
generation to operate this farm. _ 

The egg business has been under 
low price pressure during the last 
two years. Summing up that pressure 
is Tom’s comment, “The blend price 
to farmers of all egg grades runs 
about 11 cents per dozen under the 
Ummer-Barry price quotations . 
as much as 7 cents under on the 
large size.” 

The Salzburys have 37,000 birds 
in a high-rise building measuring 
40X512 feet . another 11,00( 
birds in a conventional cage setup. 
They have recently experimented 
with a forced moult of the 11,000 
birds after they were in productio 
for 15 months . . . the first time 
they've tried recycling a flock o 
layers. 

Their moulting schedule start: 
with two days of no water, ther 
water turned on only two hours eac 
day for the next five days. Light is 
cut to eight hours per day, and stay: 
at that duration until the birds be. 
gin to lay .. . then light is increased 


on a schedule the same as would be 
the case with a pullet flock coming 
into production. To stimulate moult, 
oats and bran are fed for three weeks, 
then a 14-percent-protein growing 
mash, and finally back to a laying 
ration as egg production resumes. 


Six Months 


The Salzburys expect to get six 
months more of production from the 
recycled flock after they begin once 
again to shell out the eggs. One rea- 
son for the whole process, of course, 
is to economize by postponing the 
purchase of started pullets . . . cost- 
ing around $1.60 to $1.65 each at 
the present time. 

The high-rise building has proved 
an efficient facility for the Salzburys. 
They use fans in the pit to help dry 
manure... and, of course, the regu- 
lar ventilation fans pull air down 
through the cages and across the 
manure accumulation. 

The building is cleaned between 
flocks with the help of a custom 
operator who supplies a Bobcat and 
its driver. It required 39 hours of 
working time to clean out last time 
around . . . involving as equipment 
three manure spreaders and the Bob- 
cat. Manure is spread on the land, 
then plowed under. 

The Salzburys grow from one- 
quarter to one-third of the grain 
they feed .. . 150 acres of corn in 
1972. They have the acreage to re- 
cycle wastes to grain crops, then 
crops to birds, and around again. — 
G.L.C. 


CROSSBRED CATTLE 


Ralph Wolcott and son Lee farm 
553 acres near Oakfield, New York. 
Following the advice of the late 
Tom Milliman, who once wrote 
for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the 
Wolcotts began in 1954 a program 
of crossbreeding in their 64-cow 
dairy herd. 

“At that time,” Ralph comments, 
“we had a herd of Guernseys pro- 
ducing 6,500 pounds of milk per 
cow. Now we have a herd producing 
11,000 pounds of milk per cow, with 
a 4,1 percent butterfat test. Our 
calves are very strong and healthy 
... exhibiting the hybrid vigor typi- 
cal of crossbred animals.” 

The Wolcotts have crossed Guern- 
seys (and the crossbred progeny) with 
Red Dane, Ayrshire, Red and White 
Holstein, and Milking Shorthorn 
... the latter breed no longer used 
because of an apparent rapid drop- 
off in lactation curve. First-calf 
heifers are bred to an Angus bull to 
keep calf size small. 

The Wolcotts have hired high- 
school boys by the hour for summer 
and weekend help for many years. 
One of them, Dennis Bueler, has 
worked for Ralph and Lee over a 
period of six years, another boy for 
four years. “Young people will work 
nowadays,” Lee comments. 

Ralph and Lee make it a point 
to work with them, and the general 
starting time for the boys is 9 a.m. 
“Some time off occasionally is 
another must if you want ’em to 
come back,” Lee advises. 

An unusual hobby on this farm 
involves a wildlife shelter behind 
Lee’s home. He has, among other 
birds, 15 different species of pheas- 
ant! — G.L.C. 
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You know yourself just how many 
times you have to handle hay be- 
fore it’s fed. It takes a crew to bale 
it and move it from the field. Next, 
more man hours to put it in stor- 
age. Then, you’ve got to buck 
those bales again to feed them. 


And every step costs you money. 
Money in wasted man hours. 
Money in wasted hay. Besides 
that, you’ve got a considerable 
investment in baling equipment 
and storage. But there’s a better 
way to handle hay. The Harvestore 
haylage way. 

Now, you cut your hay crop when 
it’s right. And you put it up as 
medium moisture haylage. No 
costly hay crew. One man can 
make haylage from the comfort of 
his tractor. One man again can un- 
load the wagon at the Harvestore. 
And when it comes time to feed, a 
simple push of a button does it 
all. No more backbreaking bales. 
Plus, with Harvestore processed 
haylage, you won't leave a lot of 
your haylage’s nutrients in the 
field. Leaf loss is greatly reduced. 
And spoilage is all but eliminated. 


Put a pencil to it. Figure out your 
labor and machinery costs. Then 
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call your Harvestore dealer. He'll 
be glad to show you how Harvestore 
processed haylage is the profit- 
able way to handle hay! 


Free 


Call your Harvestore 
dealer. And receive 
free this 32-page, 
four-color guide to 
Harvestore processed 
haylage. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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Economical urea 


Beats the feed-cost blues 


by William Quinn* 


SUPPOSE when you stop at your 
friendly neighborhood feed dealer, 
he offers you two kinds of dairy con- 
centrates, both A-1 feeds, both fur- 
nishing the same energy and protein 
equivalent. Two feeds... almost the 
same ...except the price! For one 
sells for $100 per ton less than the 
other! Which one will you take? 

Strange as it seems, if you're like 
many dairymen, youll choose the 
high-priced mix! Because the other 
contains urea and, for one reason or 
another, some dairymen don’t like 
urea. 

Unfortunately, for too many years, 
urea has been getting a bum rap! 
It’s been given a reputation it doesn’t 
deserve. Dairymen have blamed it 
for all manner of things... from 
breeding troubles, to mastitis, to a 
run of bull calves. 

Yet hundreds of experiments, in 
agricultural colleges as well as on 
thousands of farms, have repeatedly 
shown not one whit of evidence to 
indict urea in any animal health 
problem. Other research, such as 
that conducted at the University of 
New Hampshire, has proved that 
high-producing cows (over 17,500 
pounds of milk), fed a palatable, 
high quality, mixed ration contain- 
ing urea, perform just as well as 
animals fed no urea. 

This year especially, with soybean 
meal going at almost double last 
year’s price, is a good time to quit 
fighting urea! But even when the 
prices of soybean meal and other 
protein-rich supplements do decline, 
as they surely must, there should be 
no reason for dairymen to regard 
urea as anything other than a source 
of quality protein. 


In the long run, as demand mounts 
for protein to feed a hungry world, 
dairymen must use the unique capac- 
ity of their cud-chewing helpers to 
take this synthetic product and turn 
it into valuable human food. 

Now is the time for dairymen to 
stand back and take a second look at 
urea...at what it is, at how it 


*County Extension Agent, Onondaga County, 
New York 
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works, and how it should be used. 

Urea is a synthetic source of pro- 
tein...a white, water-soluble crys- 
tal first synthesized in the labora- 
tory of a German chemist almost 
150 years ago. But urea is not always 
synthetic; it also occurs naturally 
in both plants and animals... in 
alfalfa and corn silage...even in 
the saliva of cows fed no urea. 


No Energy 

Urea itself supplies no food energy 
... but it does supply nitrogen. Cat- 
tle and sheep and other cud-chewing 
animals... those animals equipped 
with that marvelous piece of internal 
plumbing for fermenting and pro- 
cessing feeds called a rumen... can 
utilize this nitrogen to manufacture 
protein. 

In fact, urea has value only be- 
cause of its nitrogen content. The 
bacteria that make their home in 
rumen “steal” the nitrogen from 
the urea, mix it up with some car- 
bon, hydrogen and oxygen which 
they “lift” from high-energy con- 
centrates, and end up with protein. 
It’s a case of feeding “the bugs” and 
letting “the bugs” feed the cow. 

Plant proteins contain about 16 
percent nitrogen. Feed-grade urea, 
on the other hand, contains 45 per- 
cent nitrogen. So for every pound of 
urea used, the rumen bacteria have 
enough nitrogen to manufacture 
2.8 pounds of protein. Or put an- 
other way, one pound of urea will 
raise the protein content of 100 
pounds of dairy ration by 2.8 per- 
cent. 

If urea is so valuable, why all the 
controversy about it? Why have 
many dairymen labeled it a culprit? 

In some cases, it may be because 
of improper use. Admittedly, urea 
has its shortcomings. It’s not palat- 
able; at high enough levels it’s even 
toxic. It supplies no energy. Even 
the rumen bacteria require a “school- 
ing” period to acquire the hang of 
using it. 

But dairymen who understand how 
urea works can apply management 
techniques that will overcome these 


objections, and in the process save 
themselves hundreds of dollars! 
When urea enters the rumen, a 
complicated chain reaction begins. 
An enzyme breaks the urea down 
into ammonia and carbon dioxide. 
The nitrogen in the ammonia is used 
by the bacteria to make protein. 
But if ammonia is released too 
fast, it overtakes the bacteria’s abili- 
ty to handle it. Then several things 
may happen. The extra ammonia 
may be absorbed by the blood, or 
kicked out by the kidneys and wast- 
ed. Or at extremely high levels of 
ammonia release... at levels which 
surpass the body’s ability to handle 
it...the animal may become sick, 


even die. 

If urea is properly used, this will 
never happen. Proper use involves 
several management techniques: 

1. An adaption period. Give “the 
bugs” time to adjust. Introduce urea 
into your feed gradually, starting 
perhaps at 10 pounds per ton for a 
couple of weeks, continuing until 
the desired level is reached. 

One way to do this is by mixing 
your old non-urea feed with a new 
urea-containing batch. While it takes 
a while to adapt an animal to urea, 
this adaption is quickly lost when 
no urea is fed. So if you take your 
cows off urea rations, you'll have to 
start the procedure all over again. 

2. Enough energy from other 
sources. Since urea contains no en- 
ergy itself, it must be supplied from 
other sources, such as the energy- 
rich carbohydrates found in cereal 
grains. Perhaps some of the past 
dissatisfaction with urea may stem 
from those who have tried to use it 
to compensate for low-quality, en- 
ergy-short, high-fiber roughages, or 
“cheap” grains filled with oat hulls 
and mill screenings. 

3. Avoid ammonia “peaks.” Feed- 
ing practices which supply a small 
amount of urea throughout the day 
maximize the efficiency with which 
the rumen bugs can utilize it. For 
this reason, total mixed rations or 
“complete” feeds containing urea, 
which are consumed by cows in 


Ernie Donnan of York, New York, sets 
the timer on a mechanical system de- 
livering a mixed ration to the dairy 
herd. Included in the ration is a com- 
mercial grain mix containing some 
urea, and corn silage put up with an 
additive containing anhydrous am- 
monia. Both urea and anhydrous am- 
monia provide building blocks to the 
rumen for protein snythesis. 


small quantities throughout the day, 
can include more total urea than 
would be desirable in grain alone 
fed twice a day. 


4, Adequate supplementation. 
We've said that urea contained no 
energy and should be used with feeds 
that do. It’s also devoid of the min- 
erals which most protein supple- 
ments contain. So if urea is substi- 
tuted for other protein sources, such 
as soybean oil meal, mineral sup- 
plementation should be increased. 
Trace mineralized salt should also 
be part of the package. 


5. Accurate measuring and _thor- 


- ough mixing. If urea isn’t thorough- 


ly blended and distributed through- 
out the total mix, a cow could get 
a slug of it large enough to be un- 
palatable, even toxic. This shouldn't 
be a problem with commercially- 
mixed feed. With on-the-farm feed 
processing, it’s probably safer to buy 
a supplement high in urea and mix 
it into the grist than to use the 
straight urea, 


6. Avoid premature, pre-rumen 
ammonia release. Too much mois- 
ture...in a wet manger, or in a 
damp, poorly ventilated milking 
parlor...can cause some fermenta- 
tion in feed that stays in contact with 
it. This fermentation will release 
small amounts of ammonia from 
the feed. Your cows won’t give that 
feed a four-star rating! 

Raw soybeans contain an enzyme, 
much like that in the rumen, which 
can also release ammonia from urea. 
So don’t feed the two together, or 
your cows may again stick up their 
noses. 

7. Don’t exceed the maximums. 
The question of just how much urea 
can be used in a dairy cattle ration 
is not an easy one to answer. Much 
depends on how, and over what 
period of time, the cow gets it. 

Does she receive it as part of a 
total mixed ration, as urea-supple- 
mented corn silage, in liquid carriers, 
or only twice a day in her grain? 
Probably the upper level is about a 
half-pound of urea per cow per day 
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when used only in grain fed twice 
a day. However, in a total mixed 
ration, or perhaps even when added 
to corn silage as well as to grain, 
this level could probably be bumped 
up to as much as a pound a day. 

Most dairymen will find no fault 
with grain mixes containing 1% per- 
cent urea and should encounter no 
palatability problems. However, if 
they feed both urea corn silage and 
urea-containing grain, the latter 
should not exceed 1 percent. 

In Silage 

Dairymen who are heavy corn 
silage feeders find this to be a feed 
that is an excellent source of energy, 
but low in protein. One of the best 
ways to remedy that is by adding 
urea to the corn at ensiling time. 

Economy-wise dairymen who add 
10 pounds of urea per ton to the 
silage will increase its protein con- 
tent about 45 percent (on a wet 
basis, corn silage at 33 percent dry 
matter would climb from about 3.0 
percent protein to 4.3 percent). 
Then, not only can they feed a lower 
protein-level grain mix to their milk- 
ing string, but they get an added 
bonus. Their tail-enders and dry 
cows, who need no energy from 
grain, are less likely to be protein 
deficient when restricted primarily 
to forage. 

Care should be taken in adding 
urea to corn silage. The green- 
chopped corn should be at least 32- 
percent dry matter to prevent seep- 
age...and the accompanying con- 
centration of urea toward the bottom 
of the silo (or its loss through drain 
pipes). The weight of the corn 
should be accurately determined... 
at least with sample load weighings 
to predict future estimates. 

The urea should be thoroughly 
mixed with silage. Sprinkling the 10 
pounds per ton on top of an un- 
loader wagon will do the job as the 
silage takes its journey through the 
beaters, the blower, the distributor, 
and finally the unloader. 


Applicators 

Applicators are available for chop- 
pers and blowers when dairymen are 
filling horizontal silos. Again, it’s a 
good idea to weigh representative 
loads in order to adjust the applica- 
tor to deliver the right amount. If 
unloading wagons or dump trucks 
fill the bunker silo directly, the op- 
eration gets a little trickier, but is 
still possible with good management. 

Both tower and bunker silos filled 
with urea-corn forage should not be 
opened for two or three weeks, until 
fermentation is complete. 

Many colleges and feed companies 
have been tackling the problems of 
using urea, trying to hit it at its 
weak spots. One of their goals has 
been to develop urea feeds that slow 
the release of ammonia to a point 
where it can always be fully used. 
These controlled-release feeds would 
prevent any wasteful gush of am- 
monia into the rumen and prevent 
any chance of toxicity. (Who knows, 
some day feed companies may be 
advertising “tiny little time pills” 
made with urea.) 

Considerable success, in fact, has 
already been achieved. In Ohio, re- 
search workers combined urea and 
dehydrated alfalfa into a pellet they 
called “Dehy-100,” and found it 
would increase the amount of urea 

(Continued on page 13) 
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SEE THESE GEHL 


Agawam 


Sunderland . 


Walpole 


Columbus . 
Monroeville 
Ringoes. . 
Sussex . 


Adams . 


Amsterdam . 


Arcade 
Blossvale 


Brisben. .. . 


Canandaigua 
Canastota 
Canton 
Cazenovia 


e's a blower that will be wa 
you when you act to the silo. And, chances 
are, your forage box won't unload fast enough 
to give it trouble. Gehl’s all-new Forage 
Blower* blasts a solid, unbroken 9” stream of 
material into the tallest silo, keeping 
oS nd te Job, on the move. 


table hare the feed-in 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chriscola’s Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


.Pinnacleview Farm Equipment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 


. Reed Bros. Equipment 

.S. Johnson Hurff 

é D & R Equipment 
. Sussex Welding & Farm Equipment 


NEW YORK 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 

M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 

Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. 
Chenango Farm Supply 

Coryn Farm Supply 

fs Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 
Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 
J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 


. East Palmyra 


Central Square 
Clinton . . 


Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 


Cortland Cain's Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
Cuba Beis! Ernest D. Witter 
DeRuyter... . H. W. Cook Farm Services, Inc. 
Depaulville Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
Dryden. . Dryden Implement, Inc. 


O’Meal Tractor, Inc. 


Fillmore . . Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Fort Plain Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
Frankfort . Urgo's Farm Supply 
Franklin . Ray Tilley & Son, Inc. 
Ghent . Rivenburgh Equipment 
Gouverneur . Dodd’s Motor Corp. 
Gowanda Vogtli Tractor 
Hamlin . . .R. C. Schepler & Son 
Horseheads... .. .. .. S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
Jeffersonville . Jeffersonville Garage 
Lowville Foster Millard 
Medina... Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. 
Montgomery Clarence H. Crist 
Munnsville . - . . Howard Landers 
Nichols . Thetga Farm Supply 
North Java . . Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Oneonta West End Implement Company 
Perry . Folk & Kelly 


GEHL COMPANY 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 53095 





DEALERS FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Richfield Sees Leo M. Filburn 


Salem ae Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Schaghticoke . . Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Ser. 
Sharon Springs Edgar J. Handy 
Sherburne. . Chenango Farm Supply 
South New Berlin SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Weedsport Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
Westfield Rammelt & Sons, Inc. 
VERMONT 

Bradford Blakes Chevrolet Co., Inc. 
East Randolph. . L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
Hardwick Rowell Bros., Inc. 
Middlebury ea Valley Equipment, Inc. 

Poultney Charles H. Monroe 
Richmond Sumner Farr 
St. Albans .Schibi Farm Supply Company 

CONNECTICUT 
Wallingford . Cooke’s Equipment Co., Inc. 
Woodbury . Judson’s Farm Equipment 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bellefonte. . E. J, Gentzel 
Clarks Mills Elders Sales & Service 


Marion Center Dilts Farm Equipment 
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PRISON COST 


My employer is the New York 
State Department of Correctional 
Services, and I am a correction ofh- 
cer of some five years’ experience. If 
you quote me, please do not use my 
name, as I would be the object of 
official and unofficial harassment. 

The Newgate, official publication 
of the Department, boasts that the 
Department has created 431 new 
positions, many at Grade 27 (pay 
with fringe benefits comes to around 
$30,000 per year) in the past year. 

The State, with federal aid, is 
spending $9 million to make snacks 
available to inmates... this merely 
to placate black militants who laugh 
at the police, the courts, and the 
flag, and who call themselves “politi- 
cal prisoners.” These thieves and 
murderers will return to crime as 
soon as they are back on the streets 

.in full confidence that the tax- 
payers (their victims) will support 
them in style when they are again 
caught and convicted. 

Granted that the Department of 
Correctional Services is a small or- 
ganization with special problems 
caused by liberals in and out of 
government, but it is obvious that 
the taxpayers are being used by cyni- 
cal people in the Rockefeller admin- 
istration to make jobs for themselves 
and their friends. 

The same sort of attitude un- 
doubtedly prevails among state em- 
ployees in all departments. 


CHESTNUT TREE 


The American chestnut tree on 
the property of Mr. Harry Murphy 
ot Victory, New York, was measured 
by a Department forester and has 
the following measurements: Circum- 
ference - 3’ 64”; Height - 76’; 
Crown Spread - 40’. The tree is 
forest-grown and appears to be in 
excellent condition, with no visible 
signs of having the blight. 

Several other trees of this species 
have been reported in our current 
Big Tree Project. The one having 
the largest circumference is located 
in Lewis County, and measures 4’7” 
in circumference. 

It is not unusual to find specimens 
of this tree throughout New York 
State, even though for all practical 
purposes the species was eliminated 
by the blight. Most of the living 
American chestnut trees are sprouts 
growing from stumps or roots of 
trees that succumbed to the disease. 
Some of these sprouts attain a trunk 
diameter of eight to ten inches be- 
fore becoming infected. This vigorous 
sprout growth is capable of produc- 
ing viable nuts which, with the help 
of squirrels, are distributed to start 
seedling growth. Few of these seed- 
lings ever reach six inches in dia- 
meter. 

Since the disease was introduced 
into the United States in about 1904, 
much research has been conducted 
by the federal and state governments 
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In the early 
days, the research was directed 
toward finding ways to limit its 
spread and to cure infected trees. 
Unsuccessful in this, the researchers 
then attempted to locate blight- 
resistant strains. 

Although this work has continued 
to the present time, there is little 
hope that the species will ever again 
be an important part of our forests. 
Even if a resistant or immune strain 
could be developed and produced in 
quantity for planting, it would be 
difficult to establish it on its former 
growing sites that have been taken 
over by other species.—John Nellis, 
Forester, NYS Department of En- 
vironmental Conservation. 


and by universities. 


PARENTS NEEDED 


Your magazine is informative and 
a joy to read. I especially appreciate 
the positive way “Doc” Mettler 
comes through. More power to those 
who lead our thinking along such 
lines! 

Your bouquet to Cattaraugus 
County 4-H leader Carl Carlson of 
Cuba, New York, was heartening. 
Somehow his observation, “Tf any 
4-H group is going to accomplish 
much, the support of the parents is 
necessary,’ should be burned on the 
mind of every parent who desires 
the best for his children .. . yet who 
wrings his hands and complains 
about young people. Mr. Carlson’s 
statement holds true regardless of 
the name of youth programs . . 
church, Grange, scouts, school, 4-H, 
etc. 

Some of your readers may be in- 
terested to know that Cornell Uni- 
versity has recently produced an 
excellent movie, “Partners With 
Youth.” It shows ordinary people, 
old and young, doing “their thing” 
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Old in equipment isn’t worth Sch on the: junk market, but it can be 
put to good use, as shown here. An old tractor serves as the eye-catching 
mount for a farm identification sign. 


with youngsters under the 4-H ban- 
ner, but not limited to farm-based 
youth. The movie is positive and an 
inspiration to potential leaders and 
sponsors. It may be obtained through 
New York 4-H agents who might 
also be asked to accompany the film 
for presentation. — Bruce Smalley, 
4-H Agent, Belmont, New York. 


SMALL DAMS 


Your editorial “Dam Builders” in 
a recent issue is of particular interest 
to me. First, I am in full agreement 
with you that numerous small dams 
offer more ecological, recreational 
and flood protection benefit than a 
few large dams. 

A little background . . . I’m the 
son of a farmer, and I own 150 acres 
of combination hardwood timber and 
Christmas trees. Further, I am a 
licensed consulting engineer and 
have designed, or supervised design, 
of some 15 or more recreational 
ponds (small lakes) from 2 to 30 
acres in size. Beyond that, I am an 
active conservationist and a Tioga 
County legislator. 

Small (compared to army engi- 
neer standards) dams with a fairly 
large storage area provide flood pro- 
tection, swimming, fishing, and pure- 
ly aesthetic pleasures. They are 
practical to build and not too expen- 
sive. Perhaps more important, they 
are built with private rather than 
public funds. 

I suggest and recommend that 
the federal government provide 
a subsidy for the construction of 
private ponds if the storage depth 
of water is three feet or more under 


' flood conditions. This will provide 


additional incentive for the “over- 
design” of private ponds and may 
assist citizen owners in the construc- 
tion of what would otherwise be 
fairly expensive recreational facilities, 
which will double as flood protection 
facilities. 


Build Higher 


As a county legislator, I am ex- 
tremely anxious to make federal 
flood-control projects double as local 


eer r 





recreation areas. Specifically, if the 
feds plan to make a flood control 
dam, local (county) government 
should allocate dollars to the cost 
of additional dam height and water 
level controls to provide a recrea- 
tional lake and accompanying camp- 
ing area for the use of the general 
public. 

The Soil Conservation Service 
(federal) and local (county) Soil 
Conservation Districts will assist 
in plans for ponds such as I’ve men- 
tioned above. If they can’t handle it, 
a consulting engineer will do it for 
the landowner for a fee. 

The individual landowner also has 
a responsibility and a say in how 
the lands of New York State. and 
Pennsylvania are used for ecological 
and flood protection purposes. I 
think that a program of education 
on the design, building and use of 
small (30 acres or less) recreational- 
conservation ponds would be well 
worthwhile.—Howard O. Ward, Can- 
dor, New York. 


FENCING LAWS 


Editor's Note: 

The Appellate Division of the New 
York State Court of Appeals recently 
handed down a decision that would, 
in effect, negate that portion of the 
state’s fencing laws requiring each 
landowner to build and maintain 
an “equitable” share of the line fence 
between them. The decision, now 
being appealed to the Court of Ap- 
peals, would require only the land- 
owner having livestock to build all 
the fence. 

Here’s one reader's reaction to the 
decision: 

Here’s how it’s going to work out 

.. Farmer No. | says I am going to 
put cows in my west side. He goes 
to Farmer No. 2 and tells him that, 
but Farmer No. 2 says I am not 
going to put cows on my side so | 
won't fix or build any fence . . . so 
Farmer No. 1 builds all the fence. 
The next year, Farmer No. 2 decides 
to put cows in the field next to 
Farmer No. I’s fence. 

There is going to be a big argu- 
ment, and is Farmer No. 2 going to 
repair somebody else’s fence? This 
new law is going to make farmers 
and their farmer neighbors enemies 

. and it is bound to cause a lot of 
hard feelings among neighbors. — 
Paul Green, Williamsville, New York. 


SPORTSMAN 


Some of your readers might be 
interested in a new magazine that 
is starting in our area; it is entitled 
THE MID YORK SPORTSMAN, 
published by Paul Keesler, Prospect, 
New York 13435. 

It covers most of the area, and: 
does a fine job. Circulation right 
now is only 2,000; as more people 
find out about it, circulation is bound 
to increase. It costs three dollars 
per year. 

Generally offers a center fold map; 
one was of Lake Delta, tied in with 
an article on the fishing to be found 
there; of value to those who vacation 
and fish the lake; current issue offers 
lakes where ice fishing can be found, 
how to catch them, and the type 
clothing to wear.—Bill Rawlings, 
Rome, New York. 
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Economical urea..... 
(Continued from page 11) 













ised in the rations of high-producing 
ows. In their trials, urea furnished 
up to 40 percent of the crude pro- 
ein-equivalent in the ration. The 
Dehy-100 was added to corn meal 
to produce a _ 19-percent-protein 
grain ration containing just under 
3-percent urea. 

At Kansas State, another product, 
Starea, was developed by combining 
rea with gelatinized starch. 

Liquid urea supplements are al- 

eady well-known to northeastern 
lairymen. Sometimes fed free choice 
rom “lick wheel” tanks, other times 
lended into forage components, 
vany of these supplements combine 
irea, molasses and minerals. 
Other new controlled-release sup- 
blements are now being tested. Per- 
aps from out of a researcher’s lab 
nay come the one perfect way to 
afely and effectively feed urea free- 
hoice. 
















ore Profit 

Until it does, money-wise dairy- 
men will still be able to help them- 
elves to added profit by employing 
hose existing management tech- 
jiques that permit the maximum use 
f this century-old product. 

A recent Cornell bulletin will 
rove valuable to anyone interested 
further information about using 
rea. Bulletin #1219, authored by 
ornell nutritionists, Drs. Coppock 
nd Slack, may be secured by writing 
he Mailing Room, Building 7, Re- 
earch Park, Cornell University, 
thaca, New York 14850. The bulle- 
in is entitled “The Use of Urea in 
Dairy Cattle Feeding.” 










Arithmetic 


Careful readers may wonder about 
he two feeds mentioned in the in- 
roductory paragraph... both con- 
aining the same protein and energy, 
et differing more than $100 per 
on in price. Let’s take a look at 
e two bags of feed: 

The first bag contains 100 pounds 
f shelled corn and 15 pounds of 
rea, total 115 pounds. With corn 
t $3.50/cwt., and urea at 5 cents 
er pound, the cost is $4.25 for 115 
ounds, or $85 for a little more 
an a ton. Its TDN value is 80 per- 
ent (all from the corn). The crude 
rotein content is 50.7 percent. (The 
orn is 8.7 percent protein. The 15 
ounds of urea per cwt. furnish 42 
ercent.) 

Bag #2 contains 100 percent of 
)-percent-protein soybean oil meal. 
DN value - 79 percent. Name your 
n price — at least $200 per ton at 
Is writing. 

The difference in price of these 
(0 mixing supplements ...more 











an $100 per ton! 





My original idea was to own a farm and get 
ay from a boss... so now I've got thirty!”’ 
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Is this trip 
really 
necessary? 


Not with a 
Volume-Belt® a, ; 
cattle feeder on the job! 





Jamesway. works so you can farm 


Let the Volume-Belt cattle feeder “belt it out" 
quietly for fast feeding without separation. 


The name tells the story! With a 
Volume-Belt cattle feeder on the 
job, you have a big belt (14 in.) 
working for you. Extra capacity 
for fast, big herd feeding is insured 
by high, galvanized steel sides. Yet 
only a % hp motor is required to 
load up a 125’ bunk. You save 
feeding time and power costs in 
the bargain. 


Belt carries the feed to 
provide uniform distribution 
to the cattle. 


Feed can’t separate because it rides 
on a belt — not dragged by a chain. 
And Volume-Belt handles all feeds 
including silage, ground feeds and 
long-cut green chop. Keeps cattle 
from crowding and shoving be- 
cause all cattle get the same ration 
and the same amount. 


Stationary Drive is the key 
to Volume-Belt performance 


The drive is stationary and there 
are no cables, no feeding chain, no 
traveling electrical components, no 
moving motors, and no sweeper 
brushes to get out of whack. 
Volume-Belt efficiency and de- 
pendability are the result of our 
stationary drive. (See small photo 
above.) Rack and pinion drive is 
smooth and quiet with instant 
reversing. Drive is slip clutch pro- 
tected. Note the heavy-duty nylon 
belt. Tough, industrial-rated rub- 
ber is double-bonded to rugged, 
two ply nylon. Cold weather can’t 
affect belt flexibility. 






It stays on the job longer 


Long life comes with every Volume- 
Belt. It’s constructed of heavy- 
gauge galvanized steel — lasts 
longer because of protective zinc 
coating. Hood protects the belt 
and carriage —keeps the feeder 
completely weatherproof, makes it 
safe. You can use it indoors or out, 
for stanchion or free stall barn or 
feedlot, mounted on bunk or sus- 
pended overhead, for single or 
multiple lots. 


But don't take our word for it — ask 
a neighbor who owns a Jamesway 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


Fast feeding and less climbing is what you get 
with a Volumatic® II silage distributor-unloader 


Volumatic II is the big volume distributor- 
unloader. Two machines in one. Lowest cost 
combination on the market. Three-point sus- 
pension — cuts level under all conditions. Can’t 
tip or tilt. Exclusive 26-inch impeller gives 
you big herd feed-out. No troublesome drive 
drum: Jamesway power ring drive runs on a 
track, not the silage. Even unloads shelled 
corn. For big capacity, fewer trips up the silo 


— go Jamesway Volumatic II. 


CFV2D 


You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, 
prompt service and dependable parts. 


NEW YORK 


Akron—Don Beck, Inc. 
Alexander—H. D. Brown & Son 
Amsterdam—Albert Anderson . 
Argyle—Jack's Surge Service 


716-542-4495 
716-343-5981 
518-842-1762 
518-638-8382 


Baldwinsville—R. C. Church & Sons, Inc.. 315-635-3551 
Bangor—Southworth Farm Supplies 518-483-2557 
Bath—Helm Agric. Equipment 607-776-6220 
Blossvale—Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc. 315-337-7140 
Cairo—Cole’s Farm Equipment 518-622-3389 
Canastota—Fisher Farms 315-697-7039 
Canton—Robinson Farm Equipment - 315-386-8551 
Chatham—Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 518-392-1531 
Clymer—Dandee Service 716-355-8844 
Cochecton—Cochecton Mills, Inc. 914-932-8282 
East Randolph—H. & H. Farm Service 716-358-2861 
East Springfield—Homer Fassett 607-264-6831 
Elma—Smith Farm Supply 716-652-3379 
Elmira—Charles Olin & Sons 607-739-2042 





Franklin—Matteson Feeds, Inc. 607-829-2551 
607-829-3651 
Gouverneur—Jones Farm Supplies 315-287-3210 
Hamburg— 
Abbott’s Richardson Milling Company . 716-649-3511 
Henderson—Harbor Builders Supply, Inc. 315-938-5416 


Holcomb—Coakley Dairy Supply 716-624-1861 
Hoosick Falls— 
Cross Dairy Equipment 


Kennedy—Walker-Sprague Co. 


518-686-5949 
716-267-2905 


Lacona— 

Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. 315-387-3956 
LaFargeville— 

George W. Henry & Co., Inc. 315-658-2211 


315-457-7513 
716-433-5409 


Liverpool—Royce Zogg . . . 
Lockport—Taylor Hardware 


Lowville—Maurice Roes & Sons 315-376-6959 
Lyons—Schleede Farm Supply 315-946-6822 
Mannsville—Ontario Farm Systems 315-387-5175 
Melrose—Calhoun Equipment Co. 518-235-0089 


JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Avenue, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 


Middlesex—Delos Dann 
Moravia—Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Newfield—Mazourek Farms 
Patterson—Philbeth Farm Repair . 
Piffard—C. A. Parnell 
Plattsburg—Alfred Bedard 
St. Johnsville—Valley Equipment Co. 
Schoharie—William Roese, Jr. 
Seneca Falls—Salerno Farm Supply 
South Dayton—Ecker’s Equipment 
Stafford— 

Plattens Custom Service, Inc. 


Stanfordville—Stanford Enterprises, Inc. 


Syracuse—Campbell Construction Co. 
Unadilla—Earl’s Poultry Farm 
Weedsport —Blumer Supply 
West Berne—Jay Turner Francis 
Westtown—Demberg Brothers 
West Winfield— 

West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





315-584-3487 
315-497-0770 
607-564-3485 
914-878-6832 
716-243-1279 
918-563-1809 
518-568-5351 
518-827-5770 
315-568-6246 
716-988-3303 


716-343-6045 
914-868-2200 
315-469-7172 
607-369-9179 
315-834-7221 
518-872-0426 
914-726-3651 


315-822-3771 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
HORSE JUDGING 
CONTEST 


As a means of providing educa- 
tional materials for those who are 
interested in horses, and for the use 
of Extension Services and other 
groups that may wish to conduct 
judging contests, we are offering 
five classes for use in studying and 
evaluating horse conformation. 


RULES OF 1973 PICTORIAL 
HORSE JUDGING CONTEST 
1. Competition is open to resi- 
Jew York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
S 


ents of the New England States, 

aryland and Pennsylvania who 
wn, ride or manage horses, or have 
n interest in them. 

2. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST em- 
loyees and their families . . . as well 

professional members of agricul- 
iral schools, colleges and Coopera- 
tive Extension . . . are not eligible. 
| 3. The official entry form for the 
ontest appears below. This form 
ay be duplicated. 

4, Only one entry per person is 
llowed. Print or type all informa- 
ion required, and mail so that it 
ill be postmarked no later than 
idnight, May 1, 1973 to: 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

1973 Horse Contest 

Box 370 

Ithaca, New York 14850 

5. Blue ribbons will be awarded 
o at least the top 250 high scorers 
on placings. In addition, special tro- 


hies will be awarded to the top 10 

ontestants. 

6. In the final determination of 
e trophy winners, the judges may, 
provide a basis for breaking tie 


necessary, request a set of reasons 
ores. 


7. Keep a copy of your placings, 
r mark your AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
urisT for later reference. No entries 
ill be returned. The decision of the 
idges in making all awards will be 
nal. 






8. A complete summary with 
names of winners, the official plac- 
ings, scoring key, and reasons will be 
published in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST after the close of the contest. 


CONTEST MATERIALS 
MAY BE PURCHASED BY ANY 
STATE OR LOCAL GROUP 


1. State and local groups any- 
where in the U. S. that sponsor their 
own contests may use these same 
classes. Those entering such local 
contests may enter the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST contest as well if 
they are residents of the New Eng- 
land States, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland or Pennsylvania. 
States outside this area may develop 
their own entry form. 

2. Reprints of the pictorial pres- 
entation shown at left may be pur- 
chased (without entry forms) by 
commercial organizations, colleges, 
vo-ag departments, local 4-H clubs, 
Extension Service offices and other 
groups (anywhere in the U.S.) from 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at the 
following price schedule: 


Number reprints Cost per sheet 


20-50 10¢ 
51-100 8¢ 
More than 100 6¢ 


Minimum order of 20 


3. The five classes are available in 
a set of 2”X2” black-and-white 
slides at $5 per set. Please send 
check, money order, or purchase 
order to: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
1973 Horse Contest 

Box 370 

Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


After May 1, 1973, the official 
scoring key, placings and reasons 
will be published in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, and will be sent on re- 
quest to slide purchasers. 


*OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 


Mail before May 1, 1973 to: 


Do you live on a farm? Yes [] 


No [] 


Check your age. 9-19 [] 20-39 [] 
40-59 [] 60 or over [7] 





our Name (Please Print) 





MERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
973 Horse Contest 

ox 370 

thaca, New York 14850 


treet, R.D. or Box Number 


How many horses on farm or prem- 
ises where you live? 


How many boarded off 
premises? 





Village or City 





Zip Code 


Are you a 4-H member? Yes (] 





State 


1st 2nd 


No [] 


YOUR PLACINGS 


3rd Ath 


























‘This form may be copied or duplicated and used by residents of the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania. All questions and informa- 


tion must be included. 
American Agriculturist, February, 1973 
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the horsemans. 


Agway stores and representatives across the’N Bast CF:t ee 
offer a unique supply service for horsemen.-For pleasure ~ 


or show, for racing or trotting, there are Agway feéds*that = 
rita aA UOl bam er taetael evap elle Ce 


But there’s more to the story than an outstanding line of 
horse feeds. Agway can supply and erect economical, 
attractive stables and outbuildings, complete with 
insurance and financing, if you wish. And fencing, posts, 
shovels, pails and forks. And health aids, tack and fly 
controls. Even seed, lime and fertilizer for productive, . 
nutritious horse pastures. 


The horses, you supply. But you can depend on Agway 
for most everything else, a service built on decades of 
experience in large animal care and feeding. Drop in soon 
cl ave C aE AA 


You'll enjoy the 1973 American Agriculturist 
Horse Judging Contest! 


Agway urges you to enter.. (AGWAY 





The pilot is a well trained specialist supported by a company organized to 
give him all he needs to do the job right: mechanics, weathermen, ground 
crew, top-notch equipment; organized for top service and teamwork. Another 
good example of such teamwork is your Farm Family representative. He’s 
an expert in his field and he’s backed by the company created specifically 
for the programs and services to meet your special needs. Farm Life is unique 
and so are the programs offered by your Farm Family agent in the areas of 
Life insurance, retirement plans, liability coverage. The whole protection 
package for you and your farm. As a service to you through your Farm Bureau 
membership, you know that Farm Family is the right one for the job. 


FARM BUREAU INSURANCE SERVICES 


Farm 
Family 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENMONT, NEW YORK 


OUR NAME DESCRIBES OUR FIRST CONCERN 
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The achievers 


American Agriculturist honors young people 


by Mary Craig 


FOR more than 25 years, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Founda- 
tion has been making annual awards 
to outstanding agriculture and home- 
making students in high schools 
throughout the Northeast. The 
award focuses attention on good all- 
around schoolwork, and on the im- 
portance of becoming able leaders 
and responsible citizens. 

Since the program was instituted, 
thousands of students have received 
the Foundation Award, and have 
gone on to fulfill the promise of their 
high school days. We'd like to tell 
you about the current crop... those 
selected by their teachers and prin- 
cipals to receive the award for the 
year ending in June, 1972. 

As always, space is limited; we 
must let a few young people repre- 
sent the achievements of many. 
Please remember that for every stu- 
dent whose work is described here, 
there are several others... just as 
deserving of recognition... whose 
stories had to be omitted. In alpha- 
betical order by states, here are some 
typical award recipients: 


The Girls 

The 1972 American AGRICULTUR- 
ist Foundation Award winner at 
Housatonic Valley Regional High 
School, Falls Valley, Connecticut, 
was senior Patricia Hurlburt, whose 
contributions to her local FHA 
(Future Homemakers of America) 
chapter earned her three degrees, 
two at the local level and one from 
the state organization. 

Because of her ability to tie the 
goals of FHA into her school, home 
and community life, she also re- 
ceived a state FHA scholarship usu- 
ally presented to a college sophomore 
majoring in home economics. This 
was the first time the scholarship 
had been presented at secondary- 
school level. 

A member of the National Honor 
Society, Pat also received her school’s 
Faculty Association Scholarship. She 
plans to become a home economics 
teacher. 

At Easton High School, Maine, 
Ann Flewelling had four years in 
the home economics program and 
showed remarkable improvement 
each year. Besides being an active 
FHA member and officer, she was 
a delegate to Girls State, served on 
the yearbook staff, the student coun- 
cil and the cheerleading team, and 
participated in the senior play. She 
and her family are faithful church 
members. 


Who's Who 

Deborah Ann Wolf enrolled in 
vocational economics in the seventh 
grade at Southern Garrett Junior- 
Senior High School, Oakland, Mary- 
land, maintained an A average for 
six years, and graduated second high- 
est in a class of 200. 

She was selected to Who’s Who 
in American High Schools, Society 
of Outstanding High School Students, 
and is a member of the National 
Honor Society. She plans to major 


in home economics at West Virgini; 
University. 
Of the award winner at Grovetoy 
High School, New Hampshire, hom; 
economics teacher Miss Shirley O 
borne says, “Bethany Brann is ; 
conscientious student, always work 
ing to better her own standards, ani 
her accomplishments serve as en 
couragement and initiative for other 
in her class. She is self-motivate( 
and takes time to assist others i 
the betterment of their skills. 
“Pleasant to work with and ; 
definite asset to the departmen 
Bethany is a high achiever and ; 
prime example of a young womai 
who will utilize her knowledge 0 
homemaking skills for the better 
ment of her home life.” 
We are proud to add Bethany t 
our long list of award winners. 








































Enthusiastic 

At Clinton Central School, Ne 
York, Lynn Nizial was an outstand 
ing homemaking student, showings 
enthusiasm and ability in a variety 
of areas, as well as a refreshing ce 
gree of maturity. Interior decoratia, 
was her special interest, and as ¢ 
student representative to an Institut 
for Home Economics Teachers, she 
did an excellent job of presenting 
the views of high school students. 

“A girl who does a little mor 
than is expected of her,” is the way 
Patricia Thompson is described }j 
her teacher at Fillmore Centra 
School, New York. Pat has excelled 
in most aspects of home economic 
has been a leader in her classes ang 
a good school citizen. 

Interest, thoroughness, responsibil 
ity and active participation in home 
economics and FHA activities an 
community service were instrument 
in winning the Foundation Awari 
for Connie Andrews, Oneonta Senio 
High School, New York. In additioi 
to serving as FHA secretary, she ha 
many hours to her credit as a cand) 
striper at Fox Hospital in Oneonta 


Progress 

At Rome Free Academy, New 
York, Lorraine Smith has done man) 
things that have helped to mold he 
into a fine example of a high schoo 
girl. Lorraine was chosen for th 
award because she made the great 
est progress in cooking classes, ant 
fashioned and made the best gar 
ments in the clothing and tailorin{ 
classes. She plans to continue he 
education in the homemaking fiel 

Sue Gadway is an attractive, in 
telligent young lady, sincerely in 
terested in getting as much as pos 
sible from her career at Sarana( 
Central High School, 
She has evidenced a keen interes 
in learning as much as she can 1! 
all phases of home economics, an/ 
averages 95 percent in her grades 
She is well-liked by teachers ant 
fellow students, and is respectful 
and considerate of people of all ages 

Spencer-Van Etten Central School 
New York, presented the award ti 
Barbara Ritzler, whose attitude 0 
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self-reliance and cooperation has 
been most valuable in her high school 
career. She attained an outstanding 
record in all her homemaking, social 
psychology and occupations courses. 


Degrees 

Recipient of the Foundation Award 
at Shippensburg Senior High School, 
Pennsylvania, was Lee Ann Gontz. 
Always a good home economics 
student, through the FHA she served 
as vice president of state projects 
for the Pennsylvania Association of 
FHA and as Pennsylvania’s member 
on the Teen Times National Com- 
mittee. 

Work on personal, family, school 
and community goals earned her the 
junior, chapter and state degrees 
awarded through the FHA program. 
She won the local Junior Civic Club 
Sewing Contest and received the 
second place award in district com- 
petition. 

Serving on several student com- 
mittees for her school, Lee Ann is 
a well-known member of her class. 
She was a member of the court of 
the 1972 Homecoming Queen. Future 
plans include majoring in home 
economics at college. 

Because Maria Panos displays 
excellent qualities of cooperation 
and enthusiasm in her classwork, and 
is one of the top-ranking students 
in all areas of home economics, she 
was the award winner at Hope High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

And at Pawtucket High School, 
Rhode Island, Janice Horne’s home- 
making accomplishments have been 
many and varied. When she enrolled 
in the course, she had no experience 
in clothing construction, but through 
the year made many items of wearing 
apparel, including an evening gown. 
She is never idle, but sews continu- 
ally, constantly learning new tech- 
niques. She has also learned to knit 
and crochet. 

Janice’s teacher describes her as 
a “happy girl whose smile is catch- 
ing, her eyes sparkling. She seems 
to radiate happiness wherever she 
is. 


The Boys 


Killingly High School, Danielson, 
Connecticut, chose to present the 
1972 AmeERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Foundation Award to Steven Smol- 
enski, a fine student of good charac- 
ter and pleasing personality, trust- 
worthy and responsible to his com- 
mitments. An active FFA (Future 
Farmers of America) member, he 





pee a 





“Actually, the man | want around here should 
be intelligent enough to have his own farm and 
not take this job!" 
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‘served as chapter president. He also 


participated in school activities, was 
on the varsity football squad and 
wrestling team. 

Although busy doing his share of 
work on the family farm, Gary Col- 
lins still found time to maintain good 
grades and glean the most from the 
vocational agriculture program at 
North Harford High School, Pyles- 
ville, Maryland. 

A proficient FFA chapter trea- 
surer and dependable member of the 
executive committee, he provided 
good leadership in the chapter, and 
in class activities. Gary enjoyed a fine 
reputation among those his own age, 
and was highly regarded by his 
teachers and other adults. He is now 
serving in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

“A student who always wants to 


Blue Seal TROTTER Pellets 
a complete feed 


Poor quality hay . . . high prices — forget 
it! Blue Seal Trotter Pellets is a complete 
feed. Reduces “hay belly”, too, and helps 
with chronic cough or heaves. Trotter is 
easy to handle without waste and, best of 
all, produces up to 50% less manure! Your 
horses will be ahead in condition and 
finish . . . you may even be ahead in 
dollars! So before you feed another bale 


do his share and strives hard to 
succeed,” describes Joseph Joyce, 
who did honor-roll work in agri- 
culture during the four years he at- 
tended Jamaica Plain High School, 
Massachusetts. He also worked three 
years during school session, and did 
summer seasonal practice with land- 
scape contractors. 

At Bridgeton High School, New 
Jersey, Francis Uhland was a fine 
student, and an officer in the State 
FFA Association. He grows. grain, 
corn and potatoes on his father’s 
dairy farm. Francis plans to attend 
Penn State for a two-year farm 
mechanics program, then return to 
the farm and start a repair shop. 

Primarily because of his achieve- 
ments in connection with his super- 
vised farming program, winner at 


of hay or pail of oats, check your Blue Seal 
Dealer about Trotter Pellets, in bags or 
in bulk. You get so much more for your 


money. 





BLUE SEAL FEEDS 


Lawrence, Mass. 01842 





Chatham, NY 12037, 


Adirondack Central School, Boon- 
ville, New York, was junior Mark 
Thornton. 

Over a period of years, Mark has 
developed a herd of 25 purebred 
Holsteins and has successfully shown 
many of them in state and national 
competition. He received the Empire 
Farmer Degree, and the State Star 
Dairy Farming Award. 

He has served in various offices in 
his FFA chapter, and participated in 
all the leadership activities and con- 
tests available to the chapter. After 
graduation, he plans to continue on 
the home farm in a_ partnership 
operation with his parents. 

James Murphy, winner at Cazeno- 


via Central School, New York, rep- 
resents a true case of determination 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Maybrook, NY 12543 
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Achievers ..... 
(Continued from page 17) 


to achieve. A transfer into the school 
at the end of his freshman year be- 
cause of the breakup of his family, 
Jim went through a number of jobs 
before he found himself and became 
the number-one farmhand on nearby 
Jonesvale Farm. 

Energetic participation in FFA 
activities led to Jim’s election as 
chapter president, and under his 
leadership the group had an un- 
usually active and successful year. 
His plans were to attend SUNY at 
Morrisville to major in animal hus- 
bandry. 

The choice at Downsville Central 
School, New York, was Dennis Tait, 
whom his teacher describes as “‘per- 


sonable, always willing to help, and 
the type of student any teacher is 
glad to have.” Dennis started his 
senior year with no thought of col- 
lege, but the year was marked by a 
great deal of improvement in his 
schoolwork, and he decided to attend 
Delhi Ag and Tech the fall follow- 
ing his graduation. 


Diversified 

Few students have had the di- 
versified farm experience of Andrew 
Migonis, Hamilton Central School, 
New York. He has lived on his fa- 
ther’s 45-cow dairy farm all his life 
and has been involved in all phases 
of the farm operation. He presently 
owns eight dairy cows and two 
heifers. 

Andy has had varied experience 


THSTS PROV E 


FL@RIDA 
CITRUS 


in all types of mechanical work, from 
complete tractor overhaul to con- 
struction of farm buildings. He is 
interested in soil and water conser- 
vation, and completely converted a 
10-acre field from pasture to crop- 
land. Besides clearing the field, he 
installed a drainage ditch with the 
help of the Soil Conservation Service. 

He was selected as the top Empire 
Farmer in District 5 of the State 
FFA Association, and has applied 
for four National FFA proficiency 
awards in the areas of dairy farming, 
soil and water conservation, agri- 
cultural mechanics and home im- 
provement. 

In high school, he has been a class 
officer, FFA officer, and captain of 


the football team. 


Hewes Occupational Center, 





produces the same high levels of 
butterfat and milk production 
as regular Citrus Pulp 


Intensive research conducted at the University of Florida under the supervision . 
of the noted Animal Nutritionist, Dr. J. M. Wing, definitely supports this statement: 
“Florida Citrus Pulp in Pellets gives dairymen the opportunity to maintain the same 
high levels of butterfat and milk production as in the long-proved bulk form.” 

Write for a copy of this research report which gives you all the facts on pelletized 


Citrus Pulp. 


Dr. Wing's scientific and authoritative studies create important news for dairy 
farmers. This new form of Florida Citrus Pulp provides the same nutritious contents 
(74% Total Digestible Nutrients) plus giving you added convenience, cleanliness, 
ease of shipping, and storage. The values of Citrus Pulp in the ration have long been 
established . . . now, all the goodness, flavor, and nutrition you've come to rely on 
are yours in easily digested pellet form. As an added incentive, favorable freight rates 
are now available for the first time on Florida Citrus Pulp Pellets. Be sure to talk 
to your dealer or distributor about Florida Citrus Pulp—IN PELLETS. 


For more information on feeding Florida Citrus Pulp and Pellets send for our 
FREE full color brochure, or send for “Men Who Feed the World” a 16mm color film 


available on loan for group showing. 
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Ashville, New York, selected Roger 
Clark for the award. Roger has been 
declared legally blind inasmuch as 
he only has slight vision in one eye, 
Despite this handicap, in his senior 
year he took over management of 
the home farm due to his father’s 
serious illness. 

His attendance at school has been 
excellent, he is in the top 10 percent 
of his agriculture class, and president 
of his FFA chapter. He has a great 
desire to learn about agriculture, 
and tries harder to accomplish what 
is relatively easy for other students, 

From agriculture teacher Howard 
Nye at Newfield Central School, 
New York, comes high praise for 
award winner Steven Maki. . . “a 
fine example of a young American, a 
good school citizen, and a young 
man who dedicates himself to help- 
ing others.” 

Steven has been a 4-H member for 
seven years and has five cows, five 
yearling heifers and ten calves of 
his own. He has been a junior leader 
and leader in 4-H, and served a: 
Teen 4-H agent in his county. He 
taught snowmobile safety courses, 
and helped lead the tractor certif- 
ication program. He placed sixth in 
the tractor contest at the State Fair, 
and was a representative at the na. 
tional contest in Virginia. 

He has been active in school band 
all-county band, Courtesy Corp) 
and class activities, including the 
yearbook staff. Plans include major. 
ing in animal husbandry at one o/ 
the Ag and Tech schools. 


Hard Worker 

Because of his record of agri: 
cultural achievement, Bert Trombley 
received the award at Norther 
Adirondack Central School, Ellen: 
burg Depot, New York. He partici: 
pated in FFA during his four years 
in high school, received the Empir 
Farmer Degree, and worked har 
at trying to make his chapter one 
of the best. 

Michael Ackley, Cowanesque 
Valley High School, Westfield, Penn: 
sylvania, was exceptionally active 
in local, county and state FFA ac- 
tivities and 4-H Club. He has held 
offices, won numerous awards, and 
been in demand for dairy judging. 
He has shown his registered Holsteins 
at local and district shows and re: 
ceived many awards for fitting an 
showing. 

He was named Star Greenhand 
Star Chapter Farmer, Star Regional 
Farmer, and Star Farmer of Penn: 
sylvania. 

Michael has set an example it 





““Of our high school class he was voted the on 
most likely to succeed in dairy farming.”’ 


American Agriculturist, February, 197 


sports, too, and was active in junior Randy Scott, Moravia 
varsity and varsity basketball, base- Jeffrey Smith, Medina 

| ball and track. He plans to further Jeffrey Speelman, Albion 
his studies at the Delaware College Herbert Swain, Chase Mills 
of Agriculture and Science at Doyles- Neil Thomas, Remsen 


town, Pennsylvania. James Toal, Batavia 
Richard Yatto, Warwick 


Mark Whiting proved himself a ppRNNSYLVANIA 
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leader in many respects in his FFA Cheryl Walford, Gettysburg Need an auxiliary 
chapter, his community, and in extra Rhonda Ware, Saegertown grain storage bin? 
activities at Wilmington Area School, Dennis Brotzman, Laceyville An old gasoline tank, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. His Roy Gochenauer, Chambersburg set on end and roof- 
teacher, David L. Ward, believes Curt Held, Loganton ed, comes in handy 
that Mark is, and will continue to be, John Nicke, Sharpsville in a surplus crop 
) a credit to his community and coun- Harold Miller, Ulysses year. They're often 
‘e . et Cecil Rybak, Tyler Hill available at whole- 

try: “You might say, he is justa good pag. a oer 
| citi d worthy recipient of the poy ee ee sale petroleum deal- 
cilzen.cal y P Fred Weaver, Roaring Branch ers, and are ready 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Founda- Terry Willow, Mt. Pleasant Mills to go after some 
tion Award.” Dale Wright, Beaver Springs modification with a 
And there you have them! A group WERMONT cutting torch. 

typical of all those fine young people Mary Smith, Morrisville 

who are building a firm foundation David Bradley, Middlebury 
_ for their future and for the future 
of their country. Our congratula- 
' tions and best wishes to them, and 
_ to the other award winners reported 
» to us as follows: 


| CONNECTICUT |_| 
Carla Chenette, Ellington 
» Gary Dunn, Wallingford 


MARYLAND 


; = 
eee ey a : Is when you 
Karen Christiansen, Holden poe : ae é 
get that 





Chad Couto, East Taunton 
Michael Lavalle, Norwood 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — 
Cheril Arnold, Claremont 


NEW JERSEY 


Joyce Powell, Bridgeton 


NEW YORK 
Barbara Diehl, Wolcott 
JoAnne Edwards, Rexville 
| jill Foster, Gouverneur 
Dawn Gibson, Brant Lake 
Joan Graham, Potsdam 
Cindy Hindrick, DeKalb Junction 
| Janice Lane, Adams 
© Karen Lilly, Belfast 
|) JoAnn Mann, Trumansburg 
> Rosalie Morehouse, Minerva 
|) Bonnie Payson, Ithaca 
Cecelia Smith, Olean 
Frances Turner, Akron 
| Gail Weatherwax, Argyle 
Robin Wilson, Port Byron 
Wy Dale Clute, Naples 
|} Verne Crain, Clay 
|) Philip Emerling, Springville 
| Terry Foster, Olean 
| Robert Graves, Greenwood 
|) Steven Hawrylchak, Richfield Springs 
~ Dean Hurd, Almond 
fs Gary Meek, Oxford 
MS John Murphy, Wayland 
| Andrew Nistock, Prattsburg 
| Michael Olin, Harpursville 
!) Don Parsons, Walton 
Paul Parsons, Mexico 
Howard Persha, Carthage 
| Dan Schuppel, Sharon Springs 





This is pay day. 
This is when it all comes back. 


The fertilizer. The seed. The interest. The 
machinery. The thinking. The work. 


With a profit, if all the inputs did their 
jobs. 
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The seed is a key. Some hybrids have a 
superior capacity to produce. To give 
you more corn, from the same soil and 
season. 


} 
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Profit-minded corn growers havelearned 
Funk’s G-Hybrids can be depended 
upon to do just that. To produce top 
yields. Year after year. Dependably. In 
good seasons and — like many years — 
when conditions are tough at critical 
times. 


Year after year, corn growers with 
Funk’s-G at work in their fields have 
that good feeling. 





That good feeling you get when you 
have dependable hybrids, from de- 
pendable people. Funk’s G-Hybrids. 


A. H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pennsylvania 17538 
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Funk’s is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty 
and remedy on the tag 


attached to each bag of Funk's 
® G-Hybrid sold is a part of 
the terms of sale thereof. 





SEEDSMEN TO THE WORLD 


We Are Proud To Be A Part Of American Agriculture 





“George didn't build a better mousetrap — he 
found a way to knock out Corn Blight completely!"’ 
; 


- 
| American Agriculturist, February, 1973 Y 
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How to 


Live to be 100 


DRIVING past Mrs. Margaret 
Heckert’s place in Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, her family doctor 
discovered her climbing a cherry 
tree without a ladder. “Hey, that’s no 
place for a 95-year-old,” he shouted. 
“You come right down from there!” 
Mrs. Heckert did, and then invited 
the doctor into her kitchen for a 
big wedge of the cherry pie she'd 
baked earlier that day. 

Five years later, the spirited lady 
was still around to tell that story . 
shortly before her 100th birthday 

. to an interviewer from AMA Up- 







date (published by the American 
Medical Association), which recently 
surveyed the explanations centen- 
arians give for their long lives. 


Century Mark 


Nearly 7,000 men and women who 
have passed the century mark are 
currently on the rolls of the Social 
Security Administration. That’s about 
1,800 more than were listed last 
year, so their numbers are growing. 
How did they do it? 

Mrs. Ina Braucher of Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, married a farmer and 


COROSTONE SILO CO., 


Box 220 A, Weedsport, N. YN «13166 
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PLEASE PRINT 


Buy Seneca Hybrids 


1972 


Specially Developed for 


VIGOROUS, PROLIFIC GROWTH 


IMPROVED QUALITY 


cunt IGT Nel 


Sweet Corn 


4 


Pkts. Top 


Seneca Hybrids 
Cucumber — OO$ .75 Peas — Wando 


Burpless. Hybrid 
Squash—Butter- 


VEGETABLES-FLOWERS- 
ORNAMENTALS 
FREE 1973 Catalog on Request 


. When writing te advertisers be sure 
te mention American Agriculturist. 


 - of 76 — Martin Since 1895 


eS 
All-steel — 


SILO SALE 


from $5495* 600 ton capacity 









Smaller all-steel models start at $1093. 
Widest range of sizes up to 3200 tons. Life- 
time All-Steel Construction. You can spend 
more money but you can’t beat a Martin for 
making nutritious silage. It’s windproof, rot 
proof, moisture proof — quickly erected. 
Send coupon for full details. 

Erected on your foundation, prices slightly 
higher in other areas. 


Big Winter Discount! 
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MARTIN STEEL. CORPORATION 
Leidiastaac ae Ohio 44901 Dept. AA 
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bar 
2 Pkts. (one of each) 


ROBSON QUALITY SEEDS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 623 Hall, N.Y. 14463 











Postpaid Bush Bean — 
Blue Lake 


2 Pkts. (one of each) 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


Your Present Acres 
Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 
More Beef—More 
Milk per Acre 
Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 


value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 





Silos 
Unloaders Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today i 
Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. 


Complete 
Systems LACONA, NY 13083 
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AUCTION SALE 


Feb. 21, 1973 10:00 A.M. 
Colson Farms, Inc. 
Colson Rd., Mullica Hill, N.J. 08062 


Complete Equipment Dispersal of 700 A. 
Vegetable and Grain Farm: 


18 trucks and cars—8 tractors—harvesting, 
irrigation, planting, tillage, spray and labor 
equip.—7 house trailers: 30- 45 ft. lengths— 
misc. spray material, fertilizer and vegetable 
seed—office equip.—shop tools, equip. and 
supplies—misc. farm machinery. 


Auctioneer: William Bragdon 
RD #2, Monroeville, N.J. 08343 
609-358-8735 








has been a farmer all her life. Her 
secret of longevity: “I always worked 
hard, kept busy, and lived moder- 
ately.” She also credits the doctor 
who looked after her for 25 years. 

Apparently lifelong robust health 
is not a requirement of long life. 
Thomas Harker of Mt. Holly, New 
Jersey, says he weighed two pounds 
when he was born and “was never 
strong or healthy.” 

In Snead’s Ferry, North Carolina, 
Augustus Grant farmed until he was 
97 and still works his apple and pear 


orchard. “I never used alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, or carbonated 
drinks,” he says. “I’ve always eaten 


regular meals and gotten plenty of 
sleep. Also, it doesn’t hurt to attend 
church and have good clean habits.” 

But Mrs. Telka Skraba of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, who was born 
in Poland, reckons that a little wine 
or beer doesn’t hurt, either. 


Gardener 


Italian-born David Orso, who 
lives with his daughter in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, also enjoys having a 
glass of wine with his meals. He 
walks quite a bit, works in his 
garden, and uses his social security 
check to buy his pipe tobacco and 
stogie cigars. 

Plenty of centenarians declared 
they violated every rule of health 
and conformed to none. “I smoke 
18 cigars a day but I don’t inhale,” 
said one. 

Although Mrs. Elizabeth Randall 
of Greensburg, Kansas, doesn’t get 
around by herself anymore, she likes 
to be driven to town to get a hotdog. 
Her doctor advised her not to salt 
her food so heavily, “and I told him 
he won't live as long as I have, so 
don’t try to tell me how to eat!” 

Many old-timers expressed a lively 
interest in the opposite sex. “Tl tell 
you one thing,” said Burrell Balkner 
of Fernbank, Alabama, “I always 
tried to go with the prettiest girls 
I could find.” 

“Pick your grandparents care- 
fully,” suggested John Bartol of 
Princeton, Wisconsin. He had two 
who lived beyond 100 years. 

Most 100-year-olds seem to have 
these traits in common: an easy- 
going disposition, a quick sense of 
humor. and a desire to keep as busy 

. . physically and mentally .. . as 
circumstances permit. 

However, Joshua Green of Seattle 
may have identified the true secret. 
“The closer you come to age 100,” 
he observed, “the more careful you 
are to reach it!” 
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SUGARING 


Drip, drip, the drumdrops beat a tune 
In frosty March that sings of June, 


As farmers splash through slush and 
mud 
To gather sweetlets in a flood 


And garner them as gifts divine 
Into their sugar-shanty shrine, 


Where fragrant steam ascends on high 
To form the clouds that scent the sky— 


Earth’s fitting sacrifice to God. 
Who gave aroma to the sod. 


Monroe Conklin 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
NORTH CONWAY 

Conway Tractor & Equip. Corp. 
SUNCOOK 

Richard Bros. 


NEW YORK 
ADAMS CENTER 

Coe & Petit Equipment Co. 
CHAZY 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
COLLINS 

Vogtli Tractor 
CUBA 

Ray Earl Farm Supply 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FORT ANN 

South Hartford Eqpt. Co., Inc 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
JOHNSON CITY 

Goodrich Implements, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NELLISTON 

Nelliston Equipment Co. 
ONEONTA 

Marvin Simonson 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Frareyland Farms, Inc. 

ELPS 





Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
POTSDAM 

Bisnett & Creighton, Inc. 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt. 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Co. 
WESTFIELD 

Joe Laport Farm Equipment 
YORKVILLE 

Clayville Equipment Corp. 


NEW JERSEY 
COLUMBUS 

Art's Repair Shop 
FLEMINGTON 

Poniatowski Brothers 
FREEHOLD 

Monmouth Tractor & Equip. Co. 


MAINE 
AUBURN 

Hammond Equipment Co. 
BANGOR 

H. D. Smith & Son 


BERWICK 

Blackberry Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 
WATERVILLE 

J. E. McCormick & Son, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BARRE 

Gauthier Machinery Co. 
CHESHIRE 


Berkshire Power Equipment 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 
BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 
CENTER RUTLAND 
Center Rutland Service Center 
ENOSBURG FALLS 
Andy Bonneau, Inc. 
PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 
WEST CHARLESTON 
Charleston Garage 
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Setcieras 


u've heard about Case Agri King power, 
mfort, protection. And maybe you've gotten 
2 impression, as some folks have, that you 
ve to be in the “Cadillac class” to enjoy one. 


n't you believe it! Agri Kings start with the 78 
Case 870. There are two Agri Kings under 
) hp, four over. 


' six Agri Kings have the brand of high-torque 
wer you want! Big-displacement Case en- 
16s, moderate-speed rpm for quieter opera- 
n, long life and economy. 


Agri King power, 
comfort, protection... 
they come in your size 


You can order your Agri King with super-smooth 
12-speed power shift—3 no-clutch speeds in 
each of 4 ranges. No power loss, no free 
wheeling. 


Draft-o-matic hitch transfers weight instantly 
for increased traction. Senses load changes up 
to twice as fast as some draft systems. 


Comfort, quiet and protection... you get ’em in 
all Agri Kings. We introduced the rubber- 
mounted platform to cushion you from trans- 
mission noise, heat and vibration. We build our 





own Cabs to give you more downright comfort 
and quiet. We built in 4-corner roll protection 
to resist front crushing or overhead collapse. 


Make this your year to make the profitable switch 
to Case. Your participating Case dealer backs 
every Case Agri King with an ASSURED AVAIL- 
ABILITY service... your new Agri King will be 
ready to go during the entire warranty period, 
or he'll supply a loaner without charge. Buy, 
rent or lease—whichever is best for you. 
J | Case Company, Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


JI Case 


A Tenneco Company 


the tractor specialist 


Beef problems? 
‘| Checkthe 


<j 


Animal Health 
Directory 

at your farm 
supply store 
for answers 
like these... 








Blue Lotion 
Aerosol 


As an antiseptic or as 
a cattle marker, it 
can’t be beat. 


Combiotic’ 


The biggest selling 
injectible antibiotic. 


















Crumbles 


Top-dressing with 
Terramycin® and 
Neo-Terramycin ® 

Crumbles is the 
easiest way to treat 
a group of cattle. 


Pink-Eye 
Aerosol 


Four sulfa drugs and 
urea take 
the pink out. 


Buffered 
lodine 
Aerosol 


Antiseptic 
wound dressing. 





Tablets & 
Boluses 


Individual treatment 
the fast way. 
Terramycin® Tablets, 
Neo-Terramycin ® 
Boluses and Triple 
Sulfa Boluses to 
keep your calves 
healthy. 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 





Embryo transplants ' 


IT seems that every time someone 
wants to emphasize the slowness of 
progress in his own field or complain 
about a broken piece of machinery, 
he says: “They can send a man to the 
moon, but they can’t do so and so.” 
Fact probably is that if as much 
money, effort and brainpower were 
spent on anything, it could be done 
... but like the moon trips, would 
be so expensive or cumbersome that 
it would be of no practical value. 

Many of the things we thought 
were impossible ten years ago are 
routine procedure today, whereas 
some problems that people figured 
were sure bets to be solved are still 
without a solution. All too often an 
experimental laboratory procedure 
will be accomplished once and re- 
leased to the press as such, only to 
be reported as a “sure thing,” an 
accomplished fact that will soon be 
routine. 


Predictions 


For several years now, we have 
read predictions that soon man 
would be able to remove the embryo 
from a particularly valuable brood 
female and place it in a less valuable 
female to mature until birth. You 
could compare this to taking an egg 
from a good hen and having an or- 
dinary setting hen hatch it while the 
good hen kept on producing eggs. In 
livestock production, it would mean 
that a particularly good proven 
brood cow could be the dam of doz- 
ens of offspring instead of the usual 
fewer-than-half-dozen in her life- 
time. 

The success of AI, whereby one 
bull can sire hundreds of calves, led 
many of us to believe that embryo 
transplant was just one more step 
that could easily be accomplished in 
our goal of improving the world’s 
livestock. I now feel we were over- 
confident. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the American Association of Bovine 
Practitioners in Milwaukee, a paper 
entitled “Fertilized Egg Transplant” 
was given by Dr. E. W. Moss, a 
veterinarian from Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. He made it clear that al- 
though he and his colleagues doing 
the research on this can accomplish 
the task with good success, it will 
be years (if ever) until the procedure 
is of practical value to most of the 
world’s livestock breeders. The ac- 
tual mechanics of the process are in- 
teresting, however, and I felt that 
American Agriculturist readers 
would be interested in them. 


Exotic Breeds 


To date, most of the transplants 
have involved using one of the exotic 
beef-breed females as a donor and a 
grade, nondescript animal as recipi- 
ent. To use cattle with much udder 
development is difficult, since the 
incision to remove the fertilized egg 
in order to introduce it to the donor 
female is made just ahead of the pel- 
vis on the belly wall where the fore 




















































udder on a good dairy animal is at. 
tached. 

This would rule out our beite; 
dairy cows, unless a flank incision 
could be used. The sheer complexity 
of the surgery, the needed equipment 
and the personnel involved make the 
whole thing look to me like a moon 
exploration... possible, but not yet 
or for years to come practical for 
everyday use. 

Even so, the technique is inter >st- 
ing, and like the moon explorat on, 
something we can all marvel at. In 
Dr. Moss’ words, let us suppose we 
have a cow of extreme value, a proy. 
en brood cow and the only one of 
her breed available. To duplicate her 
offspring, no expense would be too 
great. 

The owner of this cow (we will 
refer to the cow as the donor) will 
bring her to Dr. Moss’ laboratory 
where she will be examined as your 
own veterinarian would examine an 
expensive cow you were going to 
buy to see if she is fit to breed If 
she passed all the tests, on the 16th 
day of her heat cycle she would be 
given a dose of follicle-stimulating 
hormone to stimulate her to produce 
multiple ripe follicles. A ripe follicle 
is a blister-like sac containing an 
ovum or egg that forms on the ovary 
at the time of estrus or heat. 


Examined 


At heat, the cow is examined per 
rectum to determine if she has at 
least three or four ripe follicles to 
make the surgery worthwhile (at 
normal heat a cow has only one ripe 
follicle). If there are enough ripe 
follicles to warrant a transplant, the 
donor cow is bred three or four 
times at six-hour intervals with fro- 
zen semen. Her ovaries are examined 
per rectum to determine when the 
follicles have ruptured, and surgery 
is slated for about 36 to 72 hours 
after rupture (ovulation). 

Consider the day of heat as day 
one. The recipient cows, usuelly 
virgin or first-calf heifers without 
much udder, must be synchronized 
to be on day one when the donot 
cow is on day two. Surgery is done 
on about day five. This in itself 
means keeping a large number of 

(Continued on next p2ge) 





“Dad, the frustrated dilemma of a Future Far 
is not changed by a mere pat on the head ra‘ner 
than a fair-sized allowance by a farmer in his 
peak earning years!”’ 
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otential recipients for each donor 
since you have to have a recipient 
for each embryo. Estrus synchroniza- 
tion is possible with hormones, but 
natural cycling is preferred for a 
higher conception rate. 

Both cows are starved out to re- 
duce the amount of food in the di- 
gestive tract to make surgery easier. 
The donor cow is anesthetized, using 
an intravenous of a short-acting anes- 
thetic and then inhalation anesthesia 
using a tracheal tube. 


Surgery 

Surgery is done with the cow on 
her back. The incision is made on 
the mid line as close to the pelvis as 
possible. The uterus and ovaries of 
the donor are brought to the outside, 
the uterus is incised and a specially- 
designed glass vessel is introduced 
into the uterus. At that time the 
fallopian tube (oviduct) is flushed 
with a salt solution using a syringe 
to wash the fertilized eggs (embryos) 
into this dish. 

You may recall that in the normal 





DILATORY DIETER 


| needed to walk the ‘‘straight and 
narrow,”’ 

But before | could decide, 

My straight got too much rounded, 

And my narrow got too wide. 


by D. A. Hoover 





Building advice 


Ideas, advice, and plans for build- 
ing dozens of the facilities that make 
outdoor living areas more attractive 
and convenient are available in a 
new‘ publication, “Outdoor Living 
Planning and Construction Guide.” 

Included are  clearly-illustrated, 
start-to-finish instructions . . . down 
to the kind of nail, screw, paint and 
glue to use . . . for wood fences and 
gates, picnic tables and patio furni- 
ture, play equipment, storage build- 
ings, boat docks, ice skating rinks, 
brick or flagstone walks, concrete 
driveways and turnarounds, outdoor 
fireplaces, and many others. 

Published by the Midwest Plan 
Service ‘under the direction of agri- 
cultural engineers and consulting 
specialists at 13 land-grant colleges 
and the USDA, “Outdoor Living 
Planning and Construction Guide” 
(MWPS-12) is available to residents 
of any state, at $1.00 per copy, from: 
Mailing Room, Building 7, Research 
Park, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 

Other MWPS publications of in- 
terest, available from the same ad- 
dress, are: 

Gluing Wood (AED-6) Free 

Paints and Painting (AED-9) Free 

Home Improvement Plans (MWPS-4) 
$1.00 
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cow, when the follicle ruptures the 
egg is washed into the fallopian tube 
where waiting sperm cells fertilize 
it. It is usually between day four 
and day six before the fertilized egg 
becomes imbedded or attached to the 
uterine wall. 

In the embryo transfer, we are 
trying to remove several fertilized 
eggs and place them one at a time 
into recipient cows. The dish with 
the eggs is removed from the cow 
and put under a dissecting micro- 
scope. The donor cow’s incisions 
are sutured shut and she is left to 
heal, in hopes she will be ready for 
a repeat performance in a few weeks. 

The eggs are checked under the 
microscope to be sure they have been 
fertilized and are in the 16 to 32 cell 
stage. Each embryo is then placed 





the bigg 


in a special medium in an individual 
dish and kept at body temperature 
until the recipient cow is ready 
(some day these embryos may be 
frozen and stored like semen). 


Next Operation 


Each recipient cow is prepared 
exactly as the donor cow... the 
uterus brought up through the in- 
cision, opened and the embryo 
placed in it. The question as to why 
the fertilized ovum was not put in 
through a breeding pipette, as semen 
is, was answered by Dr. Moss, who 
said that the success rate this way 
was very low. 

Since the recipients are usually 
small and the donor is of a large 
strain or breed, cesarian section is 
often needed to remove the calf at 


From Berg: 


est advancement in 


term. Some of the recipient animals 
do deliver naturally, however. 

I have no idea of the actual cost 
of this procedure, but it would ap- 
pear to be fantastic, not just for the 
surgery and manpower, but because 
of the number of animals kept 
around as potential recipients. 

Someday, travel to the moon and 
further to mine or trade may be 
routine, and someday calves, lambs 
and foals may be produced in re- 
cipient dams as simply as chicks in 
incubators, but that day is a long 
way off. In the meantime, it is in- 
teresting to learn what these pioneers 
of research are doing, and to hope 
that just by chance they may learn 
something they were not asking for 
that can make some other impossible 
dream come true. 





durable, efficient barn cleaning 


Now, Phase 2 in barn cleaning! Probably the last 


advancement in barn cleaning as significant as 
this split chute, was the development of the barn 


cleaner itself. 


It’s well known that reverse curves are the most 
common source of barn cleaner problems. The 
split chute eliminates them! |t makes possible the 
elimination of one corner wheel, reducing friction 


and adjustment problems. 


The result: Far more dependable performance, 
less wear, and a lower power requirement. In 
addition, the cost of the barn cleaner, and 


installation, is reduced. 


Also available: Berg’s new 3” high flites to 
increase carrying capacity, reduce roll-back. The 
new Berg Split Chute with 3” flites is the ultimate 
in efficient barn cleaning. Send this coupon for 


complete details. 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 


Pt ee 


Ask For 
FREE 
Plan Help 


Send Information Checked: 
(] Cow-Saver Tie Stalls [] Lever Action Stalls 
([] Barn Cleaners [-] Manure Stacker [_] Perma Pens 
() Air-Flow System 


Berg Equipment Corporation, Marshfield, Wisconsin, USA 54449 
Berg Equipment Co. Ltd., RR #9, London, Ontario, Canada 


BUILDS EVERYTHING 
BETTER FOR BARNS 
OEE ATE eT a SEAL EN! 


AA-2A 
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James Meyer of North devek New York set ceramic ‘tile in the feahes -poured 
concrete floor of the feed bunk when he built his barn addition. The 
‘handles’ in the picture are part of the gutter-cleaner-type mechanism 
for moving silage. 

Son Dennis checks equipment. 





-_ The better she eats, 
the better she'll milk. 





Dates to Remember 


Feb. 5-8 - Regional Horticul- 
tural Meeting and Trade Show 
(N.J.-Md.-Va.), Baltimore 
Civic Center, Baltimore, MD 


Feb. 6-8 - Annual Meeting, 
Weed Science Society of Amer- 
ica, Regency Hyatt House, 
Atlanta, GA 


Feb. 6-8 - National Dairy 
Housing Conference, Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Educa- 
tion, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, MI 


Feb. 12-14 - 58th Annual Meet- 
ing National Dairy Council, 
Caesars Palace, Las Vegas, NV 





Feed ser right aa 
high T.D.N. silage made 
from DEKALB hybrids. 


DEKALB silage hybrids are bred for 
high grain to stover ratios. So they 
make the high T.D.N. silage your 
cows need to produce up to their 
ability. And they make plenty of it. 
Because they perform well at the 
high populations necessary for big 
tonnages per acre. 

Higher milk production starts with 
better silage. Your DEKALB dealer 
can recommend the best adapted 
silage hybrids for your farm. Get in 
touch with him soon. 
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DEPEND ON DEKALB 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. 





for that tractor part?”’ 


Feb. 12-15 - First Interna- 
tional Snowmobile Congress, 
Sault Sainte Marie, Ontario, 
and Sault Sainte Marie, MI 


\ 
Feb. 13-16 - Midwinter Meeting 
National Livestock and Meat . 
Board, Fairmont Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, LA 


Feb. 14-15 - Massachusetts 

Dairy Farmers Seminar, High- | 
point Motor Inn, Chicopee, MA | 
(Rt. 33, Exit 5 of MA Turnpike) 


Feb. 17-24 - National FFA Week’ 
Feb. 20 - 24th Annual Finger | 
Lakes Grape Growers Convention, 
Penn Yan Academy, Penn Yan, NY | 


Feb. 20-21 - 7th Annual NYS | 
Processing Vegetable Confer- | 
ence, Sheraton Motor Inn, 

Canandaigua, NY ; 


Feb. 22 - 5th New Jersey Road- 
side Market Conference, Holi- | 
day Inn, North Brunswick, NJ E 


Feb. 27-28 - Dairy Herd Manage 
ment Conference, J.0O.Keller 
Conference Center, Penn State 
University, University Park, P 


Mar. 6-8 - Northeast Aerial 
Applicators Conference, Holi- | 
day Inn, Ithaca, NY [ 


a 
Mar, 22 - Agricultural Leaders| 
Forum, Cornell University, i 
Ithaca, NY 





he 
; 


Mar. 23-24 - School for 
Christmas Tree Growers, Mor- 
rison Hall, Cornell Universityg 
Ithaca, NY. 


Pee 


Mar. 26-28 - Cornell Universitf 
Agricultural Waste Management | 
Conference and Symposium on | 
Food Processing Wastes, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, NY 





Mar. 29-30 - 26th National 
Conference on Rural Health, by 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, / 
TX P 
| 
| 


Mar. 29-30 - New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference, 
Memorial Union Building, Uni- | 
versity of New Hampshire, 
Durham, NH 





Apr. 8-9 - Annual Central New | 
York Maple Festival, Marathon,/ 
ae 3 ) 


Apr. 11 - 15th Annual New 
England Dairy Feed Conference, | 
Hotel Lenox, Boston, MA 


Apr. 28-29 - Annual Schoharie | 
County Maple Festival, Jef- 
ferson, NY 


SR GO 


mae 


June 10-13 - NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School, Quality Inn, Towson, | 
MD (Exit 26 of Baltimore ; 
Beltway) i 
June 15-17 - 26th Annual | 
Delmarva Chicken Festival and 

Delmarva Cooking Contest, ? 
Civic Center, Salisbury, MD | 


June 24-27 - Annual Meeting | 
National Apple Institute, Park 
Place Motor Inn, Traverse 
City, MI 


‘*And how would you like to handle the paymens 
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by Robert L. Clingan 


It was a church conference on 
stewardship, involving a number of 
churches in the area of Yuma, Ari- 
zona. After an initial presentation, 
the group divided into smaller 
groups. A young layman spoke up, 
“Our pastor has told us that our need 
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KEPT THE FAITH 


This day is, in my life, a day to 
record. I have signed away to a 
younger man most of those acres 
where for many years I have spent 
my time and my strength in the 
labors of a farmer. 

There are not so many of us left 
anymore who know what the feeling 
is like to love that land where you 
have plowed and harrowed, sowed 
and reaped, built fences and put up 
the hay and herded the cattle. 

Now, as the one-time owner of 
that land, I bid goodbye as to an old 
and very dear friend. A man and his 
acres are, after all, not of different 
kingdoms. The man, the bird, the 
tree, the clump of grass all have the 
same Maker, and take their suste- 
nance from the same_ prodigious 
earth. 

By being human, I trust I have 
added something to this landscape of 
hills and valleys, but I could have 
done nothing without those other 
forms of life. Now I feel the loss of 
ties which are formed through labor 
and association. 

Memories are all the harvest that 
is left...memories, plus the faith 
that other hands will do as well or 
better than mine have done to keep 
those acres fair to look upon. In a 
certain way, this land will always 
belong to me, even as a man must 
always belong to the great earth 
whose bounty he understands. 

It is, after all, our sense of oneness 
with nature...our emotional ties 
with the meadows and pastures and 
woodlots...that put our life in a 
position of constant satisfaction. We 
may sell our land, and lose our friend, 
and meet with all manner of adver- 
sity .. . but there is always that in our 
natures which sustains us, even in our 
most abject hours, if we have kept 
the faith with this living and amiable 
earth. — Edwin R. Rice, Randolph, 
New York. 





GUIDE LINE 


Be careful how you live: 

Your words, your faith, your deeds. 
Yours may be the only text 

Some neighbor ever reads. 


by Eleanor Wood 
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to give is just as great as God’s need 
for our gift.” : 

Our need to give is reflected in 
Bible teaching. In the ninth chapter 
of II Corinthians, the apostle Paul 
declares that God has not only pro- 
vided for our physical needs, but has 
given us a margin of resources to 
enable us to experience giving to 
others. He has provided for our 
living. He has also provided for our 
giving. 

In Palestine, there are two lakes 
or inland seas that stand in vivid 
contrast to one another. One is the 
Sea of Galilee, the other is the Dead 
Sea. 

The Sea of Galilee is a fresh- 
water lake, abounding in life in all 
forms. At the time of Christ, it was 


so abundantly filled with fish that 





men could earn a living from it as 
professional fishermen. It was from 
these men that Christ chose his first 
disciples. 

The Dead Sea is a deep recession 
in the earth. It has no outlet. There 
is no lower elevation into which its 
water may flow. Because it has no 
outlet, the water which continues to 
come into it can only evaporate. 
Consequently, the concentration of 
minerals, especially salt, makes it 
unfit to support any form of life. It 
is, truly, a dead sea. 


The water that pours into these 


two lakes is largely the same. The™ 


difference is that one lake has an 
outlet, the other does not. Like a 
lake, a lifé-giving person must have 
outlets, channels of service by which 
he gives himself to others. 


When Frank Laubach started his 
now worldwide program of teaching 
adults to read, he adopted the prin- 
ciple, “Each one teach one.” No one 
could take Laubach’s course unless 
he agreed to share what he learned 
with someone who did not know how 
to read. : 

Part of this was to prevent the 
exploitation of the ignorant by those 
who had the advantage of having 
recently learned to read. Frank Lau- 
bach must also have recognized that, 
by enabling people to give of them- 
selves and of their newly-acquired 
skills, their deep need for giving had 
a channel and resource for expres- 
sion. 

The young Arizona layman was 
right. Your need to give is as great 
as God’s need for your gift. 


It Takes A Very Specific Ration 
To Give Your Cows A 100% 
Chance To Milk Their Best 


Your Purina Dealer 


Will Help You Find It 


It takes a wide range of dairy rations to satisfy the 
varied requirements of dairy herds from coast to 
coast. To meet the needs of the dairyman, Purina 
nutritionists have created over 100 different Dairy 
Chow formulations. The Dairy Chows that are 
right for your conditions and your feeding prac- 
tices are available through your Purina dealer. 


No matter what your roughage or grain program 
may be, there’s a Dairy Chow that compliments 
your program exactly. Whether you feed by the 
challenge method, according to production, or on 


a limited roughage program, Purina Dairy Chows 
are formulated for your special needs to give your 
cows a 100% chance to milk their best. 


When milk prices are favorable, it is especially 
important to set higher production goals. And 
there’s no better way to give your cows a 100% 
chance to meet them than to feed the Dairy Chows 
built to fit your conditions and your herd. Talk 
over your roughage and grain program with your 
Purina dealer where you see the Checkerboard sign 
and let him help you get started today. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « CHECKERBOARD SQUARE « ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63188 
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Vicon has the best 
putter-downers and picker-uppers 
in the world. 


The Putter-Downers. 





The Vicon Vari- Shreaciors, 


The world’s most accurate 
fertilizer spreader, featuring 
our exclusive, patented 
pendulum throwing action. 
Spreads fertilizer, chemicals, 
grain, seed, etc., far more 
accurately and evenly than 
spinning-disc type spreaders. 
Goes from broadcasting to 
banding simply by changing 
spouts. Three-point mounted. 
Hopper capacity up to 1400 
lbs. Constructed of polyester 
reinforced fiberglass and 
stainless steel for long, 
trouble-free service. Pull-type 
Multi-Spreaders with hopper 
capacity in excess of 3 tons 
are also available. 


The Picker-Uppers. 





The Vicor: aly bby Hakes: 


Its unique floating “‘finger- 
wheels” gently, but effectively, 
rake more hay than conven- 
tional rakes. Each flexible 

tine is mounted individually to 
the center hub. Virtually 
eliminates tine fatigue or 
breakage, and helps keep 
rocks out of the windrows. 
Three-point mounted, or pull- 
type models available. Both 
are easily adjusted for turning 
and fluffing. Vicon-Lely 
Windrow Turners, with special 
ability to roll windrows just 
half a turn for faster drying, 
are also available in front and 
rear-mounted models. Our low 
prices will surprise you. 


Ask your dealer or write 


Phone 703/424-1688 


Vicon Farm Machinery, Inc. 
5898 Poplar Hall Drive, Norfolk, Va. 23502 WV 
aa 





‘Don't be afraid 


to compare 


tillage equipment” 


“We tell you to expect a lot from Midwest Lift-Harrows. And we build’em to 
do what we promise. To slice slabs. Crumble clods. Cut trips. Reduce compac- 
tion. Conserve moisture. Save time. Lower costs. Increase yields. New Buster 
Bar teeth are ee Strong. Built rugged to break clods. Level the ground.” 





“Disks, field cultivators and chisel plows equipped with our Midwest Lift-Har- 
rows work cloddy fields into ready seedbeds in one pass. Midwest units lift, 
lower with implement. Wide ones also fold. Frames are strong. Teeth tough. 
Use either Straight or Chisel-Coil teeth in pretilled conditions.” 


Quoted comments recorded from 
December 18 presentation by Byron 
Godbersen, president of Midwest 
Industries I ne. 


MIDWEST INDUSTRIES INC. 
IDA GROVE, IOWA 51445 
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Crownvetch 


WITH most other forage crop 
seeds in short supply this spring, 
crownvetch is receiving increased at- 
tention. Widely used in Pennsylvania 
and the Midwest for stabilizing road 
banks, this vigorous and spreading 
legume has potential for use in other 
conservation practices . . . and per- 
haps even for forage. To pull this 
information together for you, I have 
consulted with forage specialists 
Dr. John E. Baylor, Penn State Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Bob Seaney, New 
York State College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences at Cornell. 

Crownvetch, where adapted, is 
secure in its role as a prime pro- 
ducer of vegetation for erosion con- 
trol. It produces a mass of stems 
which intercept rain and running 
water, stabilizing soil on the steepest 
slopes. 


Site Needs 


Crownvetch does best on well- 
drained soils and can replace trefoil 
or other species on such sites. How- 
ever, crownvetch is like alfalfa in its 
drainage needs and can’t stand “wet 
feet.” This means it won’t do well on 
poorly-drained sites where trefoil 
now fits. 

For forage, crownvetch can serve 
for pasture for beef cows and for 
youngstock. Flail harvesters can 
handle it, and so crownvetch can 
make good hay-crop silage. Its long 
twisting stems make it a miserable 
crop to handle for hay. It also dries 
slowly and is difficult to cure and 
handle. 


Not Vetch 


While crownvetch leaves look 
like those of other vetches, it is not 
a true vetch. In fact, it’s not even 
a close relative. More important, it 
doesn’t become a problem as other 
vetches can. 

Once’ established, crownvetch 
roots spread and send up new shoots, 
thickening the stand. One crown- 
vetch plant may spread over 5-10 
square feet in a few years. 

Crownvetch can grow vigorously 
and establish easily with modern 
seeding practices. However, in con- 
sidering this crop, youll want to 
select the places where this forage 
should be grown. 

Best uses for crownvetch seem to 
be for soil conservation or for pasture 
on well-drained soils that you don’t 
want to plow often. This could mean 
rough, stony soils, steeply sloping 
fields or any other area youd like to 
seed down for a long period. Crown- 
vetch can take over such sites and 
provide vigorous growth for many 
years to come. 

But if you’re planning to harvest 
your forage for hay, you'll be ahead 





by Bill Pardee 


to forget crownvetch. Sow alfalfa 
on well-drained land, and _ trefoil 
and grass mixtures on less well. 
drained soils. Crownvetch won’ 
equal alfalfa yields, but is about 
equal to birdsfoot trefoil in produc. 
tive capacity. Crownvetch can make 
excellent teed and it appears roughly 
similar to alfalfa in feeding quality, 
protein content and other factor 
that relate to animal performance, 
Lime 

Research on lime requirements of 
crownvetch shows conflicting results, 
To sum these up, it appears that for 
top forage production you'll need to 
lime as for alfalfa, bringing soil pH 
to 6.5-7.0. However, there are nu. 
merous examples of enough crown- 
vetch persisting for ground cover at 
pH levels of 5.6 and below. Stand 
establishment appears to become les 
dependable below 5.6. 

Crownvetch tends to be a slow 
starter. Early recommendations sug 
gested sowing crownvetch with 
grass. The grass started first and pro- 
vided ground cover with crownvetch 
gradually taking over and domina- 
ting the stand after two or three 
years, 

Recent tests have shown that 
herbicides like Eptam can reduce 
competition, and so speed up estab- 
lishment, providing good stands by 
the end of the seeding year. But 
don’t use 2,4D-B (Butyrac), a broad: 
leaved weed killer used in alfalfa 
establishment. Crownvetch is sus- 
ceptible to 2,4D-B and will be killed 
along with the weeds. 

Spring Seeding 

Spring seeding is a must with 
crownvetch, since it will need the 
whole season to develop enough 
plant and root system to get through 
the first winter. 

Best seeding rates range between 
5 and 10 pounds per acre, depend- 
ing on your seedbed, and your seed: 
ing practices. Sow crownvetch as 
you would alfalfa or trefoil, with 
the best depth being about a half 
inch below the soil surface. 

Several good varieties are avail 
able for the Northeast including 
Penngift, from Pennsylvania, an¢ 
Chemung developed at the Big Flats 
SCS nursery in New York. Seed sup 
plies of both varieties are plentifu 
for °73. 


Inoculation 


Inoculation is extremely importan 
with crownvetch, since few soi 
contain the right bacteria for inocu 
lation. Crownvetch requires its ow 
special strain of bacterial inoculum 
Alfalfa, clover or trefoil inoculum 
will not work on crownvetch. Bi 
sure you have sufficient inoculu 
and that you add it to the seed wit 

(Continued on next pagé 
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. sticker so that the inoculum will 
iy on the seed. 
Like most crops, crownvetch re- 
ires plant nutrients for growth. 
‘an State agronomists suggest plow- 
x down roughly 45 pounds of phos- 
.orus and 135 pounds of potassium 
r acre, following up with a row 
plication of 20-60-20 at planting 
ie. Cornell recommendations call 
40-80. pounds of phosphorus at 
ablishment time and 20-80 pounds 
potassium, depending on soil test 
levels. Where soil tests are not avail- 
a le, they suggest hitting the mid- 
'r. age or roughly 60 pounds of phos- 
p orus and 40 of potassium. 
“or topdressing, Penn State sug- 
‘ts a maintenance application of 
0-120 per acre annually, Cornell 
‘gests an annual application of 
pounds of phosphorus and 20-40 
inds of potassium. 
ower potassium suggestions in 
w York stem from the generally 
her content of clay in most New 
rk soils. Such soils have more po- 
sium supplying power than soils 
her in sand or silt. 
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inagement 
seeding year management of 
ci ownvetch consists of controlling 
the competition. Usually a herbicide 
‘lice Eptam will control weeds 
‘thoughout most of the year. If 
weeds do creep through, a midsum- 
mor clipping may be desirable. Don’t 
}pesture or graze the crop the first 
_y ar if possible, to permit maximum 
establishment. It will produce plenty 
in future years, if you protect it in 
the year of seeding. 
| By the following year you should 
jheve a good stand ready to go for 
‘considerable production. The first 
wharvest should come when flowers 
pare 1/10 to 1/4 bloom, normally 
‘in late June. For the rest of the sum- 
mer, crownvetch should be grazed 
rotationally, providing plenty of time 
to recover between grazing. It can 
© be grazed continuously as permanent 
pasture, but here you'll want to 
stock it lightly, so that individual 
‘plants aren’t overgrazed, and have 
) plenty of time to replace grazed off 
| leaves. 
| Crownvetch does best when sown 
jwith a grass like timothy, brome, 
orchardgrass or tall fescue. Crown- 
'vetch will normally crowd these out 
er several years but they hold the 
il while crownvetch gets started. 
n't use Eptam if you're sowing 
grasses with your crownvetch since 
its an effective grass killer. 
Oats can serve as a crop to keep 
sud from washing away while the 
c:ownvetch and grasses get going. 


oD 


pm 


1 but sow the oats thin and graze or 


| cop them off for forage to minimize 
| Competition. 

| As with most new crops, crown- 
'vetch takes a bit of getting used to 
t’ learn how to grow. This may be 
@ good spring to try a small acreage 
‘1 you have some land where it may 
{ . Seed supplies are the best ever 
© crownvetch and they’re short in 
» any other crops. So this may be the 
yar to take a look at this crop. 


LFALFA FOR PROTEIN 


Protein feed prices are going 
rough the roof and many north- 
‘astern farmers are seeking ways to 
Cat this cost. This has several impli- 


cations. First, this year’s shortage of 


soybean oil meal is not permanent. 


“nerican Agriculturist, February, 1973 


It stems from increased livestock 
feeding coupled with a disastrous 
fall harvest in which over 25 percent 
of the U.S. soybean crop may have 
been lost. This year’s high prices will 
lead many farmers in the Midwest 
and other regions to grow more soy- 
beans. 

However, international demand 
for soybean oil and protein should 
continue to be strong and bad soy- 
bean years are possible in the future. 
Many Northeast farmers would like 
to grow more of their own protein 
to become less dependent on the ups 
and downs of the soybean market. 
- From where we sit, alfalfa offers 
tremendous protein-supplying po- 
tential which we've only begun to 
tap. This high-yielding legume pro- 
vides a protein-rich feed that cattle 


TA-54 
FORAGE 
BLOWER 


like. Its potential yield of protein 
per acre is far above that of soy- 
beans. More important, Northeast 
farmers can grow good alfalfa and it 
fits well into the cropping patterns 
of modern dairy farms. 


Combination 


A combination of alfalfa and corn 
silage can provide most of the pro- 
tein and energy for high-producing 
herds. While I am enthusiastic about 
a limited expansion in soybean 
acreage in the few Northeast situa- 
tions where soybeans are adapted, 
I see tremendous potential for expan- 
sion of alfalfa over the whole North- 
east. 

Though most forage seed supplies 
are limited this spring, alfalfa seed 
stocks are adequate for some expan- 


SELF-PROI 
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sion in acreage. My personal sugges- 
tion would be to examine your crops 
on your farm, consider your stands 
and how much alfalfa can be added 
next spring. You'll obviously want 
to figure in what this might mean in 
terms of additional storage, particu- 
larly since it may involve wet storage 
of silage, rather than as hay. 

Well be talking more about this 
in future issues of this column. I am 
enthusiastic about the twin use of 
alfalfa and corn silage, spreading 
the risk across these two high-yield- 
ing crops, both well adapted in the 
Northeast and both dependable per- 


formers. 


Busy as a bee is a good metaphor. 
These hustling insects must visit about 
2,000 flowers for each tablespoon of 
honey they make. 





Dependable, High — Feed Handlers 


Badger feed handling equipment has established 
the standard of excellence for the entire farm 
mechanization industry. Badger’s field to feedlot 
feed handling system is a hard-working team that 
can help build additional profits into your livestock 
operation. Each piece of equipment is capacity 


maximum efficiency and. economy. Your Badger 
dealer is a specialist in feed handling systems. Ask 


Dept. AA-3 


him to help you plan a system for your livestock 


operation. 


| 
matched to handle large volumes of feed to give you 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name 


Address. 


P.O. & State 





BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 


Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 


O | am a student 

Please send information on the following: 

(_] Feeding Systems [_] Forage Blower [_} Liquid Manure 

[_] Silo Unloader 

[_] Forage Box 
[_] Dairy, [_] Beef Mechanization Idea Book 


[_] Barn Cleaners Systems 
[_] Manure Spreaders [ | Badger Dealership 
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Mae fcmners in this area tell us they'll be 

planting more corn in’73. They need the home-grown _ 
TDN corn can supply, t to ‘help make up for the hay 
they couldn’t make last year, 
Ly Growing clean corn will be important. Ye taost 
fields, this means control of foxtails, oo anda 
a wide range of broadleaf weeds. 
So you'll want to give serious ‘thought to the rate 


. of AAtrex® you apply, particularly on land you've 
i manured heavily. © 








- The lowest rate of AAtrex on the label is 24 Ibs. _ 
per acre. But some farmers have been using AAtrex 
below this rate. And so they’re not able to realize all the 
performance this one herbicide is capable of delivering. 

_ To avoid weed and grass escapes in your fields, 
plan to use the rate of AAtrex for your soils. Then 

you'll be sure of control right up to harvest, even during 
a wet season like we had last year. 

But it takes the right rate. For best control of 
foxtails, quackgrass and most annual broadleaf weeds, 

_ you can’t skimp on your AAtrex and get the control 
you need. . 
Agricultural Division, CIBA-GEIGY Corporation, 
Saw Mill River Road, Mss Tes York 10502. 


- CIBA-GEIGY — 





Speak up for agriculture 


IF you think your calls for a solu- 
tion to the cost-price squeeze are fall- 
ing on deaf ears, you may be right. 
If you want to do something about it, 
the newly-formed Agricultural Public 
Information Council (APIC) is giving 
you a chance to speak out. It is lay- 
ing the foundation for a national 
public relations effort on your be- 
half. To meet the goal, they are 
asking that you take a few minutes 
to write and let your city and subur- 
ban neighbors know how you feel 


about important agricultural issues. 
Send your letters to: Speaking Out, 
American Agriculturist, Box 370, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 

Political clout is in the urban com- 
munity...and legislators act ac- 
cordingly. That’s why legislation 
that affects your day-to-day farming 
operations are often influenced by 
people outside the agricultural com- 
munity. 

Frankly, they've done a_ better 
job of getting their story to the mass 


media. Look at recent action to 
curb rising food prices and regulate 
pesticide use. Consumer and ecology 
groups have made a lot of noise and 
gotten a lot of press coverage. Yet, 
how often have you seen the national 
news media tell the farmer’s story? 
Not very often. 

Part of the reason is that agricul- 
ture just doesn’t have a high-powered 
public relations machine. However, 
the potential to develop clout does 
exist. While you represent less than 
6 percent of the nation’s population, 
the agribusiness industry accounts 
for one-third of the total work force. 

Furthermore, surveys indicate that 
city folks are sympathetic toward 
the farmer’s plight. What they need 
is to hear from you more often. 
Here’s what you can do to help sell 





The mower that works as hard as you do. 


Simplicity 4041. Simply the finest piece of lawn 
care equipment money can buy. With a wide 
60" free-floating mower and a soft spoken 19% 
hp engine. Mows with a smooth even cut... 
up to 4 acres per hour. Gives you a hand with 
other chores, too. With snow clearing, blading, 
tilling, loading. With all kinds of driveway and 
field lane maintenance. One season to the next. 


Our exclusive transmission couples a hydro- 
static drive with three power ranges. Gives 
you the exact ground speed you need for any 
job along with the top pulling power. While 









Sim 








the nearest dealer. 
Name 

Address 

City 


Your life is complicated enough 
we offer 


demepoliczitey 


Simplicity Manufacturing Company, Inc. — 
Dept. 41-7-23, Port Washington, Wisconsin 53074 


Please send me information on Simplicity 4041 and the name of 


front, center and rear attachments run at the 
speed best for the job. And it lets you shift, 
even reverse, without clutching. 


Simplicity 4041 with a three-point rear hitch 
for fast easy attaching. Hydraulic lifts for finger- 
tip control of all attachments. With a tall 13” 
ground clearance and rear wheel disc brakes. 
With 24 different hardworking attachments. 
With toggle switch operation of all PTO attach- 
ments right from the dashboard. Simply the 
finest piece of lawn care equipment money 
can buy. Simplicity 4041. The Top Hand. 


* 


TopHand. , 


licity — 





State Zip 







































agriculture to the urban communi 


APIC asks you to write, givin 
your opinions and solutions. They’ 
take the letters that best sum up th 
majority and minority views and py 
them into feature form for distr by 
tion to national press services. 

For the broadcast media, they’ 
send radio and TV tapes of farn er 
like yourself, telling it like it i 
APIC will also sum up the respo1s 
and present them to the deciio 
makers...the Secretary of Agri 
culture...members of the Hous 
and Senate Agriculture Commit«e 
...and to the state legislators. 


Spokesmen Awards 

At the end of the year, the spon 
sor of APIC, Chevron Chemic: 
Company, will ask a panel of quali 
fied judges to select the letters ha 
did the best job of selling agricul ur 
to the urban community. The p.ine 
will choose a Master Farm Spoxe 
man from each of the four regio 
... North, South, East, and Wes 
Each Master Spokesman will re 
ceive $100 and an engraved plaqu 
in recognition of his efforts. Ther 
will also be twenty-four $50 awar 
and one-hundred $10 awards to F ir 
Spokesmen throughout the 0 
regions. 

The following is the first se 
topics for you to start working on t 
help promote agriculture to yo 
urban neighbors. You can write :0 
any one topic, or on all three if y 
wish. Make your letters brief and t 
the point and please sign your nan 
and address. Send your letters to th 
address back there in paragraph on 

Letters must be at American Ag 
culturist offices by March 15, 197 
in response to the three questo 
listed below: 


1. “Land Grant Colleges Und 
Fire.” 

Land-Grant Colleges have bee 
severely criticized by representativ 
of the “Agri-Business Accountebil 
ity Project.” They charge univer 
sities with carrying out research de 
signed to aid big farmers and cor 
porations, while neglecting the sin: 
farmer and people in rural communi 
ties. 


Do you feel your State Uni 
versity is guilty of favoring bg 


farmers and big business? 


2. “Trade With Communist Cour 
tries.” 

President Nixon’s visits early I: 
year to China and Russia have caus 
a good deal of speculation about t 
possibilities of increased trade wi 
communist-bloc nations. 


Are you in favor of our govern- 
ment establishing new markets 
for agricultural products through 
trade agreements with commu- 
nist countries? 


3. “Keeping A Lid On Fo 
Prices. 

Although food continues to 
the American consumers’ big? 
bargain, rising prices at wholes: 
and retail levels have been a sour 
of embarrassment to the Admin 
tration’s efforts to halt inflatio 
Many ways of dealing with the si 
ation have been suggested, yet 
one has come up with a solution. 


Who is responsible for higher 
food prices, and what can be 
done about it? 


American Agriculturist, February, 19 


‘Manure disposal guidelines 











|, Governmental agencies in Maine 
Ihave developed a publication en- 
Ititled, “Guidelines for Manure and 
Manure Sludge Disposal on Land.” 
Twenty-seven agencies and orga- 
nizations are listed in support of the 
guidelines . . . two of which are 
farm organizations. 














Under the heading “Intent’’ are 
hese comments: 
“These guidelines provide the 


Jandowner with alternative criteria 
for manure disposal within the con- 
ext of the stated objective. It is 
Nrecognized that regulatory agencies 
such as the Environmental Improve- 
/ment Commission, the Department 
of Health and Welfare, and the De- 

partment of Agriculture, receive in- 
Wcreasing numbers of environmental 
and nuisance complaints resulting 
rom various manure disposal prac- 
ices. 

“These guidelines have been de- 
eloped from the best technical 
formation available, combined with 
he best judgment of the various 
state and federal agencies, educa- 
ional institutions and resource 
proups, with expertise in soils, agri- 
ultural manure management or en- 
ironmental management. They will 
be reviewed and updated periodical- 

y and will serve as a basis for impar- 
tial review and judgment of animal 
anure disposal practices affecting 
he landowner and the public.” 






















nterpretation 


A reporter’s interpretation is that 
he guidelines do not now have the 
orce of law behind them . . . but 
hat farmers against whom com- 
plaints are lodged will be judged 
according to compliance with the 
Qguidelines. The most widely-appli- 
Hcable portion of the guidelines, con- 
erning the recycling of manure 
hrough crops, is as follows: 

1. No field spreading is to be done 
bn frozen or snow-covered ground 
except on upland soils of no more 
han 3-percent slope. Rate of appli- 
ation on snow or frozen ground 
must not exceed 250 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre, or the rate shown in 
wthe tables by soil type. When the 
ate in the table is lower, the lower 
ate applies. 

(Editor’s note-The tables referred 
0 list every soil type found in the 
tate of Maine, and for each the 
aximum acceptable disposal rate of 
anure per acre by spreading or 
tigation. They also indicate the 
cceptability for each soil type of 
anure piling, burying, composting, 
r creation of leaching beds.) 

2. Commercial fertilizer contain- 
g nitrogen must not be added to 
€ application in such a way that 
would increase the total nitrogen 
pplication, in any given year, above 
he figures shown for recycling. 

3. No manure or manure sludge 
to be applied within a distance 
t 25 feet from the high water mark 
I any body of water. 

4. No manure or manure sludge 

to be applied within a distance 
t 100 feet from wells, springs, ponds, 
akes and marine waters. 
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5. Periodic tests for nitrogen con- 
tent of manure should be made. 

6. Spreading should not be done 
on fields adjacent to ponds, lakes 
and marine waters when there is the 
probability of water pollution from 
runoff. 

7. No spreading is to be done on 
slopes steeper than 25 percent. 

8. Spreading should not be done 
within the high water mark of the 
field depressions or highway ditches 
that carry running water during snow 
melt or heavy rainfall. 





‘T just hit buttons 
to feed my cows,” 
says Frank Santini 


After years of shoveling feed to his 
cattle, Frank Santini of Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey has decided to use auto- 
mation. 

Thanks to two Patz silo unloaders, 
three Patz material movers and two 
manger feeders, the Santini’s are 
now able to feed their 200 Holsteins 
— and milk them at the same time. 
Mr. Santini’s new Patz feed handling 
system also eliminates costly hired 
help. “A man to feed these cows 
would cost me $8,000 a year,” he 
figures. “By installing the new sys- 
tem, I’ve eliminated that annual ex- 
pense. Now I just hit buttons to feed 
the entire herd at one time while we 
do the milking.” 

Mr. Santini has found that the use of 
nearby brewery grain improves his 
dairy profit picture. Corn silage is 
delivered from three silos to a Patz 
material mover which runs below the 
silo chutes. Brewery grain is moved 
from a storage hopper onto the silage 
by a second material mover. 

This feed mixture is carried up and 


Cooling—As dairy herds have grown 
in size, dairymen have tended to fill 
their existing bulk tanks nearer to 
capacity . . . rather than buy new, 
larger tanks. This has created prob- 
lems of overloading the capacity of 
tanks to cool milk rapidly enough 

. . with accompanying problems of 
rancidity, churning, etc. 

One solution is to use a plate 
cooler, or tube cooler, to drop tem- 
perature of milk on its way from 
milking area to the tank. 


Dairy Housing — An intensive look 
at dairy farm facilities, systems and 
equipment will be taken February 
6, 7 and 8, 1973, at a National Dairy 
Housing Conference at Michigan 
State University. 


favors Patz 


Eastern dairy farmer 


At this meeting, the first of its 
kind, more than 50 speakers from 
20 states and Canada will report 
their latest observations and research 
on housing, feeding and milking 
systems, environmental control, 
manure management, codes and reg- 
ulations, economics, and herd health. 
A down-to-earth approach to on-the- 
farm problems will be stressed. 

The conference is sponsored by 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, in cooperation with 14 
industry, professional and govern- 
mental groups from the United 
States, Canada and Europe. For 
registration information, write to: 
James Boyd, Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Department, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan 
48823. 





feed handling equipment 
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Diagram of Frank Santini’s 


feed and manure 
handling installation. 


dropped into a third material mover 
which crosses the barn above the 
cattle. Two dropouts in this unit 
deliver the feed to a pair of manger 
feeders installed in the stanchion 
barn. 

To round out his inventory of work- 
saving equipment, Mr. Santini em- 
ploys two Patz barn cleaners with 





One end of Mr. Santini’s barn with a Patz barn cleaner 
in front of two manger feeders. 








BREWERY GRAIN 
STORAGE HOPPER 


one slide coming out each end of the 
barn for removing manure. 

“ve always liked Patz equipment,” 
says the dairyman with understand- 


able pride. 


COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Manufacturers of Feed and 
Manure Handling Equipment 





For more information on the following, 
fill out and return this coupon. 
_} Barn Cleaners CI Cattle Feeders 


(J) Manure Stackers (C) Silo Unloaders 
(] Manure Spreaders () Material Movers 


C) Liquid-Vators CL) Conveyors 
DEPT. AA-23 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE ZIP 
laman CJ owner LC) manager C) student 
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~ TREAD LIGHTLY 





Exceptional lightweight plus a tough longwearing tread: 
that’s why so many farmers insist on Tingley. So light you 
can forget you have them on, sotough and long wearing 
you can walk in comfort in all kinds of snow, mud, slop 
andbrokenterrains. Three styles for men and a Muk-Luk 
boot style for women. 

Try on a pair at your nearest Tingley dealer's. And tread 
lightly all winter. 





TINGLEY RUBBER CORPORATION, 222 SOUTH AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 








SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
YOU CAN’T BEAT 
























Dozens of uses for all farm animals... Blu-Kote is 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bats both pus-producing bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 
secondary infection*® 

Easy to use —just paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 


NEW SPRAY CAN DAUBER BOTTLE 


Top first aid treatment for Dauber works best for treat- 
minor surface wounds, hard- ing Cow Pox sores you can 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- reach with it. Application 
tainer with hog, sheep and for Ringworm around eyes 
cattle ranchers . . . con- and face of dairy animals 
venient to carry in saddle or is better controlled with 
car. . . easy to spot treated dauber. 4 oz. dauber bottle 
animals after application. 6 . . . $1.00 at dealers or 
oz. spray can. . . $1.29 at mailed postpaid. 

dealers or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. e¢ MORRIS 9, N.Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS 


Amazing New 
“NAKED-SEEDED” PUMPKIN 


Hull-less seeds, delightful as snacks, high in pro- 
teins. Small pumpkins produce quantities of seed, 
perfectly delicious raw or toasted - and _ it’s 
“naked” seed that requires no tedious shelling. 


rox FREE 1973 CATALOG 


FOR 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
15 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 















LADY GODIVA 
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Chick Raskin is enthusiastic about the spray sheathing that converted this 
typical double-deck poultry house into a windowless building. Job was 
only partially complete when this photo was taken. 


Home of happy hens 


by Charles Stratton 


“A family-type farm gone big” 
accurately describes Raskin Farms, 
Marion, Connecticut. Over the past 
36 years, owner Abraham “Chick’’ 
Raskin has built up a highly inte- 
grated poultry operation that now 
covers 17 farms and includes one of 
the most modern table egg proces- 
sing plants in the Northeast. 

In the process of expansion, he 
has become Connecticut’s largest 
independent poultryman, and _ his 
colorful slogan... “Hen Fruit from 
the Home of Happy Hens’... is 
carried on some 20 trucks making 
regular deliveries throughout the 
Hartford to New York City area. 

Raskin has a total of 350,000 layers 
(75,000 on the home farm) and a 
100,000-bird replacement rearing 
program. About 75 percent of the 
layers are Leghorns, the rest Sex- 
links. He depends on such table egg 
strains as A26 Arbor Acres, Harko, 
DeKalb, H & N, and Hi-Line. 


Birds are raised from day-old on 
isolated farms, some under contract, 
then go into a variety of laying 
houses on both Raskin-owned and 


Raskin Farms eggs are processed on an 
80-case-per-hour Egomatic grader. 





contract farms. Some go into cag 
and others are floor birds. Raski 
likes large pens and mechanic 
equipment so it is only necessa 
to pick eggs and clean waterers. 

When market conditions warran 
birds are force-molted after eight 
nine months of laying through 
combination of restricted diet an 
lighting. Birds reach maximum pr 
duction again after an eight-wee 

rest period. Fowl sales are no pro 
lem, as dressing plants bid dire 
for large flocks. 

Eggs are delivered daily to th 
central egg processing plant at th 
home farm, and are processed an 
cartoned in the 80-case-per-ho 
Egomatic grading equipment. Raski 
bought the first large-scale grad 
of its type right off the floor at 
national poultry convention. H 
policy has been to update processi 
and packaging facilities every fo 
years. The entire farm is backed 
emergency power equipment. 


Fresh! 


Raskin puts top priority on fres 
ness. Vehicles used to transport eg 
include six 350-case vans and ti 
smaller vans carrying between 
and 70 cases. 

Raskin Farms also emphasiZ 
service. “This is not just idle tal 
comments Chick. “Pleasing the c 
tomer is very important and me 
our success. We go all-out for s 
vice and good will.” 

He has been in charge of sales : 
has a personal relationship with 
buyers. Instead of selling exclusiv 
to a large chain, he sells to sm 
area chains (largest is ten stor 
independent groceries, jobbers, h 
pitals, schools, restaurants, and 
stitutions within a 60-mile radius. 

Trends and sales patterns are c: 
fully watched through his office | 
counting system. Each customer 
a card on file. Cards are check 
daily. This helps spot trouble, mi 
mizes accounts receivable, acts 
a reminder of previous sales, 
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nticipates a customer’s needs. Cards 
so indicate when.a customer's egg 
ales are slipping. Although deliveries 
re made two or three times weekly, 
gaskin Farms will deliver a special 
yder when the customer anticipates 
shortage. 











alesroom 


Disturbed by the unprofitable eco- 
omics of selling cracks and rough- 
elled eggs, Raskin opened a home 
arm salesroom to sell to the public 
t bargain prices. However, he has 
o intention of competing against 
is wholesale customers, and does 
ot encourage the sales of graded, 
artoned eggs in the salesroom. 
Chick Raskin, who started as a 
-Her, isn’t forcing his two sons 
to the business. Joel studied for a 
ear at the American College in 
erusalem and will graduate from the 
niversity of Connecticut this year. 
teven is now 14. Both boys learn 
ach job on the farm so they will 
now the business thoroughly and be 
ble to take charge intelligently. 
“No job is too dirty,’ Chick says. 
J treat them like any other em- 
loyee. They get their orders from 
e department boss. I don’t inter- 
ere or tell them what to do. If they 
ecide to go into some other busi- 
ess after they complete their formal 
ducation, they will always have a 
orough training in agriculture to 
all back on.” 











































abor 


This poultryman credits much of 
‘his success to his employees and 
ontract growers. “Capable labor 
liminates a lot of problems,” he 


arm; Women employees are trans- 
orted to the farm. Outside farms 
re on contract, rented, or Raskin- 
wned. Detailed weekly reports 
eep him informed about all farms. 
All Raskin Farms delivery and 
aintenance vehicles are repaired in 
e farm’s maintenance shop. Earlier, 
icks were repaired at a commercial 
arage, but cost was prohibitive. 
askin estimates it cost $10 just to 
et a truck to the garage. 


aintenance 


Maintenance and remodeling of 
um buildings is another area in 
yhich Raskin is cost-conscious. 
everal years ago, he saw the possi- 
lities in spray-sheathing the dozens 
fot buildings of all types and sizes 
Wed in his table egg program. After 
oroughly investigating the process, 
purchased the equipment and 
veral farm employees were trained 
its use. 

Basically, the sheathing material 
a combination of two chemicals 


veorge ... who are you going to phone and 
Port in sick to? This is our farm and you're 
r own boss now, remember?”’ 
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laims. Male employees live on the | 


applied under heat and _ pressure. 
Within seconds after spraying, the 
material expands to thirty times its 
original thickness. 

Raskin urgently needed additional 
refrigeration space for temporary 
egg storage. He moved 4,200 floor 
birds out of a nearby poultry house, 
thoroughly cleaned and sanitized the 
building, and sealed it inside and 
out with the insulation material. 
Three Kramer cooling units were 
installed outside, and a partition was 
added to divide the single pen into 
two compartments for either freez- 
ing or temporary storage. 

Within ten days, Raskin had 6,000 
cases of eggs stored in the new 
cooler. Later, the exterior was 


sprayed with a protective coating 
of asphalt-base aluminum paint to 


waterproof the sheathing and act as 
a vapor barrier. No protective coat- 
ing was needed inside the coop 
where material is protected from the 
weather. 


Special 


Ordinarily, only the outside of 


the poultry coop is sprayed. Con- 
version of this coop into a refriger- 
ated egg storage was a special situ- 
ation requiring the insulation thick- 
ness on both interior and exterior. 


According to Raskin, the only 


maintenance required on a sheathed 
building is a spray coat of paint 
every seven or eight years. “Once 
sealed like a package this material 
will last forever.” he says. “It isn’t 
cheap, but it’s good. It sticks to any 
dry surface and makes for low-cost 





building maintenance. It will make 
an obsolete building look good as 
new. 

The equipment, however, is not 
for everyone. It costs around $20,000 
to get started. Heated lines and a 
lot of electric power are required. 
Raskin carries his own _ portable 
generator. 

Enthusiastic about a new technique 
that he believes may well solve the 
dilemma of constant maintenance 
of farm buildings, Raskin is also 
basically optimistic about the poultry 
business. Though he admits he did 
not want to expand, he claims that 
opportunities are now better than 
ever if properly capitalized and 
feels that he now has the volume 
and buying power to ride roller- 
coaster egg markets. 


Starting at the incredible new low 


price of $9995* McCulloch now has 
any type of saw your farm needs. 






Let Us Help You Choose the 


Right Saw for Your Farm. 
If you buy more saw than you 


Ny 





fh 


f 


need, or less saw than you need, 


you re not going to be satisfied. 
McCulloch has saws in every 
combination of power, weight 
and price, for every farm use, 
including the new Mini Mac 1 
at the incredibly low price of 
$99.95"! And we have 26 years 
of experience in building the 
best. So let this guide help you 
find the one saw that’s perfect 
for you. 

The Lightest Saws for Lighter 
Chores. If you only need a saw 


to cut firewood in the winter, 


clean up storm damage in spring, 


trim and limb a few trees, build 
a tool shed—the lighter the saw, 
the better. And no saw in its 
price class is lighter in weight 


than our new 6.9 lb: *Mini Mac 1. 


Or consider the Mini Mac 1 
Automatic with automatic oiling 
and a 12” bar for bigger trees. 
The Do-It-Yourself Pro. If you 
have a lot of farm jobs, but not 

a lot of people to do them, light 





weight plus power is the big con- 
sideration. Our Power Mac 6 is 
the only professional saw in the 
6-lb. class= that’s why it’s 

used by construction crews, 


tree services, other professional 
people who need a saw that will 
work harder than they do. 
The Tough Saws for the Tough 


Jobs. The bigger and more com- 


plex your operation, the more 
power you'll probably need. 





For timber cutting, extensive 
orchards, lots of fencing, con- 
tinuing building projects — check 
our most powerful farm saw, the 
brand new Pro Mac 60; or our 
best-selling farm saws, the 
Mac 10-10 Automatic. 


Always insist on McCulloch Chains, 
Bows, Bars and Sprockets 


Cut out: McCulloch Value Comparison Chart. 
Take this with you when you go to buy your saw. Compare McCulloch 
saws with all the others—for power, weight and price—before you buy. 





AE] SEA TS Ss a as aS Ee Sd Se Se 5 2 0 es es Bs 
; McCulloch Model Best For Weight —_ Engine Bar Price ; 
: World’s Mini Mac 1 Light chores; 1.7 cu. in. ; 
Most limbing, yard 
FF Popular clean-up, g 
4 Saws firewood. a 
[NEW : Mini Mac 1 Automatic 7.1 Ibs.°° 12” |$119.95" ; 
: Mini Mac 6 Automatic 2b $129.95° : 
q Power Mac 6 Heavier do-it- 2.0 cu. in. | 14” a 
g Automatic yourself jobs; g 
orchards; fire 
; wood; building. ; 
ie The Tough | Mac 10-10 Automatic | Timber; exten- | 12.5 Ibs.°” | 3.3 cu. in. | 16" |$184.95° | 
a ~ Saws for sive orchards; 4 
3 the fences, build- 
Toughest | New Pro Mac 60 ing projects. $229.95° a 
3 Jobs a 
= 





© McCulloch Corporation, 6101 West Century 


Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90045 


* Manufacturer's suggested list price, including bar and chain. ** Weight less cutting attachments. 
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NO pins, 
bolts, 
rivets, 
to loosen 
or catch 





CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


Cornell's short, welded link, that is 
also welded to two inch paddles gives 
you one smooth surface that eliminates 
jamming, breakage, excess wear. 


Because there are no pins, bolts, rivets, 
just one smooth surface, manure and urine 
have no crevices where corrosion can 
weaken and destroy chain and paddles. 


Check on Cornell’s Barn Cleaner today 
.. It’s the one barn cleaner on the mar- 
ket today that will give you years and 
years of productive life. 


{_] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
["] Have rep call lama {_] Farmer [_] Student 








also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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evsiey Embt looks over the cattle in his feedlot at the H&E Forte 


CATTLE FEEDER 


Not far from the village of Albion, 
New York, is the beef-feeding oper- 
ation known as the H&E Farms. 
run by Everett Embt and his son- 
in-law Harold Hazel. The feedlot 
capacity is 250 head, and five batches 
are run through in a three-year 
period. 

“The feeder cattle we have now 
came in at 700 pounds,” Everett 
comments. “We've never bought 
them under 500 pounds in weight.” 
Generally, they'll gain in weight at 
about two pounds per head daily, 
and are topped out and sold at a 
weight of about 1,100 pounds. 

Everett has fattened out several 
different breeds of beef cattle, and 
even some Holstein heifers... but 
he prefers Herefords. The exotic 
breeds don’t excite him as a feeder, 
although he has had some in the 
feedlot. Feeder cattle have come 
from many places over the 15 years 
cattle have been fed here... Texas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming and Virginia. 

“As soon as Cattle arrive, we try 
to fill °em up with water and good 
hay, and get them bedded down,” 
Everett says. “We watch them close- 
ly; if runny noses and coughs devel- 
op, we use a sulfa medication in the 
drinking water.” 


Roughage 

A lot of roughage is fed at H&E 
Farms, especially corn silage but also 
some haylage. “We can’t profitably 
put ’em on a full-draft ration of corn 
grain,’ Everett comments. “We 
usually buy feeders on a reverse mar- 
gin... having to pay more per pound 
for them than we'll get when they're 
finished. In the past few years, that 
margin has varied from plus two 
cents per pound to minus six cents. 

“We figure a full-feed program on 
corn at $1.50 per bushel will give a 
cost of 30 cents per pound of gain. 
By using corn silage, this can be re- 
duced to 12-14 cents...or even 
down to 10 cents by using DES. Of 
course, a high-silage diet requires a 
two-percent longer feeding period 
than would all corn grain.” 

DES (diethylstilbestrol) cannot be 
used in livestock feed after January 
1, 1973...and Everett questions 
whether it’s practical for H&E to 
gear up with the handling facilities 


for using hormone implants. “We'll 
drop 10 percent in our efficiency of 
gain from losing DES...and the 
feeding period will be lengthened by 
one-fifth,” he comments. 


Added Corn 


High moisture shelled corn 
(HMSC) is added to corn silage at 
the rate of five pounds per 1,000 
pounds of body weight per day.. 
and the mixture is before the animals 
at all times. “I'd guess they eat 30- 
35 pounds of corn silage per animal 
per day,” Everett reports. Urea and 
soybean oil meal are used as pro- 
tein supplements. There are 200 
acres of corn grown most years on 
this 500-acre operation (100 of it 
rented land). 

Experience at H&E Farms indi- 
cates at least two essentials when 
storing HMSC ...a roof on the silo 
to prevent excess water getting into 
the grain, and a silo unloader. If the 
grain is thrown down by hand, walk- 
ing on the mass of grain creates a 
situation where mold develops... 
and a man with a scoop shovel may 
not remove a uniform-depth layer 
each time (as an unloader will do). 
— G.L.C. 


SELLS TO STORES 


Clifford Toenniessen of Lockport, 
New York, has a marketing system 
for his fruit that moves him one step 
closer to the consumer than is typical 
of most fruit growers. 

First of all, he sells no processing 
apples . ... in fact, he’s pushed out a 
substantial number of trees of pro- 
cessing varieties. “I think the pro- 
cessing-fruit industry needs state 
or federal marketing orders to bring 
more orderly conditions to the supply 
side of the marketing equation,” he 
comments. “Somehow, both the fruit 
and vegetable industry need to find 
effective ways to exercise some con- 
trol over the quantity of product 
being marketed.” 


To Stores 

Cliff specializes in selling fruit 
to stores in the Buffalo area. His 
father and mother operated a 
“superette” for 14 years in the same 
area, so he is well acquainted with 


(Continued on next page) 
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for SCAB TEATS 
INJURED TEATS 
HARD MILKERS 


Use Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat Di- 
lators to keep teats open... and keep ’em 
milking. These DOUBLE-ACTION di- 
lators act two ways: 


1. ACT MECHANICALLY—keep end 
of teat open to maintain free milk flow. 
Stay in large or small teats. 


2. ACT MEDICALLY —Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action—directly at 
the site of trouble. 

EASY TO USE ... simply keep a Dr. 
Naylor Dilator in teat between milkings 
until teat milks free by hand. At drug 
and farm stores or postpaid. Large Pkg.$1.50 




























H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS N. Y. 13808 
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1 Grower Reports 211 
Tomatoes on 1 Plant 
YOU CAN GROW these gia 
tomatoes in your own gard 
or yard. Only a small spa 
needed. Sturdy plants gro 
well in any soil. All over U.S, 


SUPERSIZE, up to 2 Ibs 
each. Up to 6”’ across 
Few seeds, low acid. 


ENJOY their delicious flavé 
Thick meated, solid tomatd 
slice easily. Terrific for salac 
Firm, excellent keepers. Wo 
derful for canning. Juicy, to 
ORDER NOW! Be read 
Grow the sensational Climbi 
Tomatoes in 1973. 
FREE: Gardeners Guide wi 
unusual seeds and nursery sto¢ 









































high as 
16 feet ! 














Special 
90 day 
) pe Order 





grol gt 
Boatman’s Nursery & Seed Co 
641 Maple St. Dept. 87 Bainbridge, Oh. 456 


DENTURES 


KLUTG HOLDS THEM 


TIGHT 
You can eat and talk with 
complete security because 
Klutch’s unique adhesive action 
holds your dentures firm and snug. 


As Mr. N. Kilford of Portland, 
Oregon says, ‘‘When | tried 
KLUTCH, I no longer needed two 
applications a day. KLUTCH holds 
all day; even with a loose partial 
plate. Thanks for making an hon- 
est product at an honest price.’”’ 


Don’t settle for substitutes . . 
you can depend on KLUTCH. If 
you can’t find KLUTCH in the blue 
can, we'll send you a generous 
sample for just 25¢. 


KLUTCH CO., BOX 310-8 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 14902 


RUPTURE AGON 


RUP ED (or trial 
COSTS YOU NOTHING) 
. . . WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your re- 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort : 
night and day at work or play. Isn’t this wo 
a no-risk trial? Write for free facts no 
BROOKS CO., Box 301-L Marshall, Mich. 49! 
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th: needs of grocery-store managers. 
H: does not now market to large 
chiins, but to individually-owned 
stc res or small chains . . . his smallest 
“d-op” is 50 cartons per stop. 

‘Buyers from the big chains want 
1,00 packages this week . . . and 
noxe the next. This raises heck with 
the efficiency of organizing a packing 
linz . . . I prefer to sell to local 
sto es that want a predictable amount 
week after week, and aren't out 
scc uring the market constantly to get 
ap les a few cents cheaper from 
sor 1ewhere else. 

‘| try to understand their business, 
an’ help solve their fruit-merchan- 
disng problems,” he says. “I have 
no objection to a substantial price 
ma ‘kup by the store . . . if ’'m mak- 
ing a profit, too. I’m just as much 
cor cerned about him making a profit, 
as | am about my own profit. If he 
do: sn’t make money on our arrange- 
meat, then my apples won't get into 
his store. 

Pric rity 

My first priority is on packing 
anc selling apples .. . getting them 
pac ked right is a major consideration. 
W: also have a retail roadside mar- 
ket that handles about 15 percent 
of our total volume. There are many 
rozdside stands in our area, and this 
puis a lot of competitive pressure 
on prices. 

“Some fruit goes to ‘U-pick’ cus- 
tomers, but this is limited in our 
operation. A grower has to be fully 
set up for this kind of marketing to 
ma<e it successful . . . and we find 
a better final margin from sales to 
stoves.” 

As chairman of the International 
Apple Institute, Cliff has an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
iMapple marketing across a broad geo- 
graphical spectrum. Over the years, 
he’s had processing apples . . . sold 
to major chains . . . had a roadside 
stand . . . and operated a “U-pick” 
setup. But with his knowledge of the 
intricacies of successfully serving 
independent supermarkets, he finds 
hat route pays best per dollar and 
our invested. — G.L.C. 


KEEPING HELP 


Of all the farmers’ laments that 
ave been heard over the years, none 
is niore consistent than the one about 
he unavailability of competent hired 
el». I got to visiting recently with 
man who I knew has been unusual- 
y «ble to keep people on his farm 
or long periods, and here are his 
ns vers to some questions: 

\/hat kind of track record do you 
av, anyway? 

\/ell, first of all it should be clear 
ha’ I have an arrangement where a 
al. leases my farm on shares... . 
‘s not really an employee. The 
rst man was with me 19 years, the 
eccnd 20 years, and the one with 
€ now has been on the farm 5 
eas, The 20-year man has reached 
ge where he retired, but he still 
0: ks quite often as an employee on 
y farm... says he enjoys it. 
\Vhat are some of your thoughts 
n getting along with these folks? 
| think one must be careful in 
acing the initial selection. The 
ovdle chosen must be people in 
hom you have confidence in their 
{ grity and ability. 


—_— 
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I don’t live on the farm and there- 
fore don’t see everything that goes 
wrong. The logistics might be dif- 
ferent with a regular employee, but 
the principle applies . . . don’t look 
over his shoulder every second and 
climb all over him when he goofs. 
If he has to be watched that closely, 
you shouldn’t have hired him in the 
first place. 

In my arrangement, mutual con- 
fidence is a must . . . there can be no 
suspicion of each other if it’s to 
work. We consult on many manage- 
ment questions . . . and I’m not bash- 
ful in stating my opinion... but he 
always carries the ball. 

To me, the important number 
appears in the lower right-hand 
corner of the operating statement. 
If that remains at a satisfactory level, 
I don’t ride herd very closely on 
everything done on the farm. If he 
starts doing something a different 
way than Id do it, I leave... rather 
than nit-pick our business relation- 
ship to death. 

Sounds as though he can do as 
he darn well pleases. 

Now don’t think I’m lackadaisical 
about the whole thing. We both sign 
a 6-to-8 page contract that spells 
out our financial arrangement in 
considerable detail. Each of us knows 
exactly where we stand as far as the 
business between us, and it’s spelled 
out clearly in writing. 

We settle up financially every 
month, while the details are fresh in 
our minds. 

What about building the self-es- 
teem of the man who share-leases 
your farmP 

He pays for nearly all expenses 
with checks that he signs . . . I give 
him total recognition as far as the 
community is concerned. Of course, 
I write the checks for such things as 
taxes, lime, and major building re- 
pairs. 

One year for a few months, I paid 
half the cost of additional hired help 
on the condition that the man leasing 
the farm attend a lot of farm meet- 
ings . . . Extension, DHIA, Farm 
Bureau, etc. It seemed like an in- 
centive to expand his management 
ability, and at the same time offered 
some opportunity for recognition. 

What about his wife? 

Every fall, I have said to her, 
“What can we do in the house?” As a 
general rule, a successful farm has 
to have a wife interested in helping 
her husband make the farm success- 
ful. Don’t ever try to leave her out 
of the picture if you want to keep 
the husband on the farm. — G.L.C. 


“You're lucky you can stay home -what if you 
had to go working like other women?”’ 
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MATURITY 
BRAID? LINE 


Bred and Grown IN the Northeast... 
FOR the Northeast 


All are Dual-Purpose Hybrids for 
Flexibility in Your Growing Program 


1. High Yield of High T DN Silage. 


All Varieties 
Normal Cytoplasm 


Early Late Full 
Earlies Mid-Seasons Mid-Seasons Mid-Season Seasons 
Seneca XX 155 Seneca 238 Seneca 324 Seneca 318 Seneca 350 
Seneca XR 17 Seneca 285 Seneca 325 Seneca 690 


Seneca XX 316 
Seneca XR 22 


Available Only from the Originator and Grower: 


ROBSON SEED FARMS CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 270 Hall, N. Y. 14463 Tel. 315 596-6398 


Write or Phone for Name of Local Salesman 


2. High Yield of Low Moisture Grain. 
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GROWERS... Your Kind of Company! 


Surely not one of the biggest in the fertilizer industry, but a reliable old line company still under 
original management — and one of the few and one of the oldest independents in the business! 
While others have gone under, merged, or been gobbled up by huge conglomerates — GROWERS 


BEEIRTS 





continues its steady, expanding progress — serving more and more farmers 
every year with proven effective GROWERS 10-20-10 solution! 


Growers is so good — so productive — it hasn't been changed in 18 
years. Why not give it a try, find out for yourself what it can do for you? 
GROWERS is the small, independent interested in your staying indepen- 
dent. It’s your kind of company! 


THIS BOOK takes the mystery out of farming success! Written in your 





language, interesting, explains the “how” and “why” 
of the Growers success Plan. Order your copy: 


$750 Ppd.US.A. 





’ Qj rowers CHEMICAL CORP. 








SILVER QUEEN 


IQ FOG YOUR FESR UNA “OCG VE ON 


14th and Final Printing 
of 


JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY 


by E. R. Eastman 


SEND $7.50 (includes 
postage and tax) to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Box 370 Book, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
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16 Moreton Farm 


MILAN, OHIO 44846 


HARRIS SEEDS 





YOU MIGHT JUST DECIDE 
THAT THIS IS THE BEST 
SWEET CORN YOU EVER TASTED. 


This late white corn has quality second to 
none. Beautiful, big ears. It’s the climax of 
the sweet corn season. 


ror FREE 1973 CATALOG 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


towcot PQ WER OUTAGE 


PROTECTION! 
LT 


11 MODELS TO 
80,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. 
















WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acron, mass. 01720 


PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 





LET US KNOW 


American Agriculturist 


RURAL NEW YORKER 
















Donald Hazelton 
and his sister, 
Carol Bessette, show 
the super-size ap- 
ples grown at H & 
M Orchard. 


Vermonts H&M Orchards grow 


Super apples 


“STAY small or get big, but don’t 
get caught in the middle,” advises 
Donald Hazelton. He does the or- 
chard work at the H & M Orchard, 
Dummerston, Vermont. This orchard 
stayed small, but specializes in big 
apples that retail at 10 to 15 cents 
each. 

The 15-acre H & M Orchard is 
a partnership between Donald's 
father, Merton, who sells the apples, 
and E. V. McKay, who does the 
final bookkeeping. McKay originally 





She has 
farm needs, too... 





A new kitchen, a washing machine, a 
freezer, furniture, her own car. Farm 
needs? They are to her... and to us. 
Farm Credit Service knows that running 
a farm is more than a man’s job... and 
it takes more than seed and fertilizer. 
For your financial requirements... farm 
or personal see your local Farm 
Credit Representative. He’s always 
ready to help with a PCA loan to fit 
your needs or hers. 


You get a lot more than credit 
from your OWN Farm Credit Service. 





Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 


bought the farm and is now half. 
owner. Donald is aided by his thee 
sons: David, 19; Steven, 18; and Ted 
14. His wife, Caroline, helps his 
sister, Carol Bessette, in the orchard’s 
small packing plant. 

Several trends have been noticed 
here. “Our customers don’t  want| 
poly bags,’ Donald says, “and they"re| 
no good for big apples. We boughi| 
some and still have them.” Cooking| 
apples have also gone down in pop, 
ularity, and more of their custom en| 
want eating apples. However, Don- 
ald warns that growers must be will 
ing to put extra effort into the fruit 
or they'll get poor quality and buy, 
ers will be turned off. | 

Not so with H & M apples. Aj 
good 3-inch Spy is in demand locally| 
and retails for 15 cents. Delicious 
are sized at 2% inches for 10-cent 
sales, and a McIntosh also retails 
for a dime. 

One grocer in Keene, New Hanp- 
shire, sells about 20 bushels per week 
of H & M’s fancy 10 and 15-cent 
apples; 90 percent of the sales are 
single apples to individuals. About 
15 boxes of the apples are displayed 
in front of the store. Passing college 
students and businessmen select from 
the mass display and are willing to 
pay the price for a good eating apple. 








Deliveries 


Merton Hazelton services inde: 
pendent grocery stores and roadside 
stands from White River Junct:on/ 
Vermont to Hadley, Massachusetts 
No extra apples are put on the truck 
Through years of experience, he 
knows each customer’s apple need 
and delivers accordingly. The store: 
keeper buys with confidence. ‘The 
Hazelton rule is: “The storekeepe 
is the final boss.” 

Besides routine deliveries, store 
also pick up their orders. In scm 
cases during harvest, either the or 
chard delivers or the customer pick 
up at the packing plant, depencing 
on “who has the most time.” | 

The most common early and lat 
varieties are grown. A deer fencé 
eliminates orchard expansion ant 
most trees are from 25 years oll 
down. Baldwins have been replace¢ 
Older trees are being replaced 2 
the rate of about 50 trees annual] 
with semi-dwarfs for easier picking 
Thinning 

Large apples are no accident } 
this orchard. It’s thinning that dot 
the trick. This grower finds thé 
spray thinners like Sevin and Amid 
Thin are a great help. Some varie‘ 
require additional hand-thinnini 
“Thinners are applied according 
recommendations,” Donald sayy 
“plus a little guesswork in betwee 
to fit our own locality. It also d 
pends on when we get around to it 

He claims hand thinning maki 
the big difference, although it coin{ 
during the busy strawberry-pickitl 
season. Grape shears are used | 
space apples about a foot apart 4 
limbs. “Thinning is good practi( 
for young help,” Donald comme:t 

(Continued on next pag 
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‘It gives them ladder-handling ex- 
‘perience when branches are tender.” 
' Over 8,000 bushels of apples are 
picked by the family and some local 
help. Carol Bessette does most of 
the grading and selling at the plant. 
There are no mail order apples. 
Some 1,800 boxes of gift apples are 
custom-packed for out-of-state firms. 
Unlike most orchards, H & M pre- 
‘packs no fruit for retail customers. 
_ “Most people that drive up aren’t 
jn that big a hurry,” Donald says. 
“They're glad to let us custom-pack 
their requirements. We retail in 
‘sizes from a half-peck to a bushel. 
All our delivered apples are sold in 
ithe old-fashioned wooden box.” 


“Strawberries 

- Don’t ask the Hazeltons how to 
vrow strawberries. According to 
Donald, his dad has been raising 
strawberries the wrong way for fifty 
years! Growing strawberries on po- 
Eto ground is not recommended, 
put Merton uses potatoes to condi- 
‘tion the soil for the following straw- 
Bory crop. 

' The Hazeltons pick between 
~20,000-25,000 quarts of strawberries 
annually from three acres, putting 
in a new acre-and-a-half bed each 
year. A premium-priced crop of 
Green Mountain potatoes is sold 
ae to customers from the small 
yarage packing plant next to the 
Pie salesroom. 

| Local youths and U-pick customers 
F harvest the berries. Apples are mostly 
. cs by the Hazeltons, as bruised 
“fruit costs real money here. 

| Their sugar grove averages 1,800 
“taps and some 500 gallons of syrup 
“annually. No mail orders for that, 
“either. Most of the syrup is retailed; 
| only about one-fourth is sold whole- 
| 
E 
. 


| 
, 


bale. 


Dingus 
_ A dual-purpose invention that 
“Donald Hazelton calls a “‘dingus” 
comes in handy for both U-pick 
Be boxed customers and for truck- 


ing boxed apples to market. Dingus 
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“is nothing more than an apple-box- 





U.S. Steel's new ‘‘trellis of steel’’ . 


Photography magic puts this young lady in the middle of a vineyard with 
. .@ galvanized post and high-tensile 


wide shallow box... made of scrap 
lumber... placed upside down over 
each box of apples on the truck. 
The next box fits on top without 
bruising the fruit. The dingus is 
notched on both sides so boxed apples 
won't slip or slide sideways. 

This device is used two ways when 
handling strawberries. When berries 
are being picked or stacked for mar- 
ket, each dingus holds six one-quart 
baskets and protects the berries from 
being crushed. 

For U-pick customers, a certain 
type of six-quart beer carton, with 
capacity for six quarts of picked 
berries, fits into the dingus. At check- 
out, the strawberry-filled carton is 
simply lifted out and given to the 
customer who picked it. This method 
eliminates the extra cost of straw- 
berry baskets. 

In summing up the H & M Or- 
chard sales program, Hazelton says, 
“We're staying small, If we expanded 
the orchard, we’d have to hire extra 
help and buy more equipment that 
we'd use only a small part of the 
time. When we handle our own fruit 
sales we can get a steady price, re- 
gardless of whether the market is 
up or down.” 


Conference — On February 20 and 
21, the seventh annual New York 
State Processing Vegetable Con- 
ference, covering topics of interest 
to both growers and processors, will 
be held at the Sheraton Motor Inn, 
Canandaigua, New York. 

Individual crop sessions will deal 
with snap beans, red beets and cab- 
bage, and there will be a general 
session on pest control and _ pesti- 
cides. The evening program will in- 
clude a talk by Dr. Keith Kennedy, 
dean of the College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

For further information, write to: 
Robert F. Becker, Conference Chair- 
man, Hedrick Hall, New York State 
Agricultural Experiment — Station, 
Geneva, New York 14456. 











carbon wire system designed to reduce installation, repair and replacement 


costs for grape growers. - 


Fastening Posts are said to be especially adaptable to mechanical harvest- 
ing. The cardioid (heart-shaped) design provides extra protection for plastic 
irrigation lines, which fit securely into the indented surface of the posts. 
Hole and slit pushouts make for easy wire fastening. Galvanized wire 


; 
| Available in six, seven and eight-foot lengths, the USS Cardioid Self- 
i 
} 
i 
; 


comes in 12 to 15 gage. 
American Agriculturist, February, 1973 





BUSH HOG'S® 

NEW MODEL 1439 
PULVERIZING WHEEL 
TANDEM HARROW 
ISN'T BUILT TO BE 
BABIED! IT'S BUILT 
TOUGH TO WORK 
HARDER, LONGER, 
WITH LESS UPKEEP. 
PUT THIS MUSCLE TO 
WORK FOR YOU! 





Folds to clear a 12-ft. gate. 


BUSH HOG” 


“The most copied people in the business’’ 


\ DIVISION OF 
ALLIED prooucrs conPoration 


Model 1439 


Go ahead—give Bush Hog’s® new 
Model 1439 your roughest pulver- 
izing jobs. It'll get the job done— 
and beg for more! Bush Hog Model 
1439 is a pulverizing wheel tan- 
dem harrow designed for use with 
50 horsepower and up tractors. It 
cuts wide—from 10’3”’ to 18’— 
but spring-assisted wings allow 
Model 1439 to clear a 12’ gate 
with ease when folded. Like all 
Bush Hog equipment, Model 1439 
is built solid and strong—with a 
one-piece welded tubular frame. 
Bush Hog’s new Model 1439 is 
the one for seed bed preparation. 
Tough, reliable, trouble-free . . 


all Bush Hog! 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


(GP BERET) RSS CAS GST SETI STI ER, 


{ [s@ BUSH HOG’ 


Dept. AA-2-58 Selma, Ala. 36701 
Name 

Address 

City 

Sra a et ee AG 
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14th and Final Printing of 


Journey To Day Before Yesterday 


By E. R. Eastman 


For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.50 (New York State tax included) to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Box 370, Book 
Ithaca, New York 14850 





Giant Luscious Apples 


in One Year! 
Quick-Bearing 


9 Bigger, more colorful 
fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 

wx. Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
fruits develop. They 
take little space. 










Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Garden Guide and FR E F 


Nursery Catalog 


400 Gorgeous Color Pictures 
Show Plants in Garden Settings 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Lilacs, Blueberries, 
Strawberries, Seedless Grapes, Gladiolus 


Fast-growing, highest quality 
plants at direct-to-you prices. 
Easy to plant, at far less cost 
than to hire it done. It’s easy 
to add hundreds of dollars 
to the value of your prop- 
erty. Write today. 
Money-Saving Specials 
and Free Gifts for You! 


KELLY BROS. 
772 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. : 
a a a ee ee 


[KELLY BROS., 772 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437" 
Send free and postpaid big Kelly Spring Garden 
Guide & Nursery Catalog, with special offers. | 

(If west of Mississippi R., I enclose 50¢) 





WH DO 


MORE 
DAIRYMEN BUY 
UNADILLA? 


A recent independent survey 
shows that in the Northeast, 
more Unadillas are now in use 
than any other silo. And, more 
important, Unadilla is also the 
first choice of dairymen who plan 
to buy a new silo this year! 
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There are many good reasons why 
Unadilla Wood Stave Silos are the 
favorite on Northeast farms. Lower 

cost, minimum upkeep, long life and 
greater feeding efficiency — this is 
“what’s in the wood” for you when 
you choose a sturdy Unadilla Silo. 
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Get all the facts now — write for free 
catalog and full details. Put a Una- 
dilla on your farm this YEAR — and 
get set for YEARS of trouble-free 
service... 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY, INC. 
BOX B-23 , UNADILLA, N. Y. 13849 
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SNOW-MASTER 


The World’s Finest Snow Rotary. 
Mfg. & Dist. By. 

Metal Products Mfg. Co. Rte. 3 

Box 153 Manitowoc, Wisc. 54220 


100% ae 
Ball 5 
Bearing. 

6, 7, or 8 
foot wide. 


We 

answer all 

inquiries and send 
complete information. 


P.T.0. 
540 or 
1000 R.P.M 


7 reasons why any customer can expect more from a 
Snow-Master, then any other rotary. 


. Because it is a snow thrower, not a blower, 

. Because a thrower will handle more snow. 

. Because a thrower takes less horse power. 

. Because a thrower handles all types of snow either 
wet, dry, frozen or slush. 

. Because the Snow-Master is on the market for 7 years 
and not yet one dissatisfied user. 

. Because the terrific increase in sales and public 
demand was created by satisfied users. 

. Because customer can purchase from factory. 





Multiple Motor 3—PHASE POWER 


from single phase lines. 

Rotoverter operates ail your 3-phase motors 
from one power converter—eliminates expen- 
sive 3-phase construction and monthly demand 
charges. Operates one or more motors, singly 
or together. 


Send card today for complete information 
RONK ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
1205 E. State Street, Nokomis, Illinois 62075 
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REAP (Rural Environmental Assistance Program) has 
been terminated. Many farmers think of this pro- 
gram as A its former name)... providing federal 
cost-sharing fund for ponds, woodlot improvement, 
diversion ditches, tile, lime, and many more. 
Unless a huge ground swell of protest develops, 
and Congress takes strong action, no federal funds 
to encourage these practices will be available. 





MILK PRICES in the Boston Regional Order area 
forecast up by 38 cents per cwt. in 1973 by New 
England Price Forecast Committee. Average of 


$6.92 blend price is forecast (3.5 percent fat, 
at plants in 201-210-mile zone). 


Predictions for some months: January, $7.10; 
June, $6.10; October, $7.50; December, $7.15. 


EGG PRICES for 1973 are expected to average 42 
cents per dozen, 7 cents above the 1972 average. 
Poultry feed costs for the first 9 months of 1973 
forecast as 3 cents per dozen higher than '!72. 

Breakdown by quarters of > from first to 
fourth, shows predicted egg prices per dozen to 
be 45 cents, 37 cents, 43 cents, and 44 cents. 


CLASS I MILK SALES were up in every month except 
April during 1972 as compared to 1971 in Boston 
Regional Market ... and this in market already 
having highest per capita consumption of whole 
milk in U.S. 


SIGN-UP for government programs involving wheat 
and feed grains will begin February 5 and end 
March 16. Estimated set-aside of 24-56 million 
acres in 1973, 12 million less than last year. 


National average loan rate on corn is set 
at $1.08 per bushel. 


SOCIAL SECURITY contribution for self-employed is 
7-5 percent for 1972 (on earnings up to $9,000) 
~e. up to 8 percent in 1973 (on $10,800), and the 
same rate on earnings up to $12,000 in 1974. 
Employer-employee rates are 5.2 percent each 
in 1972 ... going up to 5.85 percent in 1973. 
Retired person can now earn $2,000 annually 
without losing benefits. 
USDA RECOMMENDED DECISION is forthcoming on 
-Dairylea proposal in Federal Order 2 (NY-NJ) 
for a flat-rate bulk tank service charge of 
1.50 per.farm stop ... and an increase of 5 cents 
per cwt. in ée transportation credit on bulk milk 
used for manufactured dairy products (up to 15 
cents from present 10 cents). 


WOOL PRICE-SUPPORT program will be unchanged for 


1973... With incentive price be cents per pound. 
Payments to producers on the l calendar year 
marketings will be made beginning April, 1974. 





HAY SHORTAGE is severe in Northeast, reports 
Sperry New Holland, after survey of the region's 
county agents. Average loss of 17 percent below 
1971 hay-production figures were recorded. 


MILK has a good image to overwhelming majority 
of Americans, reports United Dairy Industry 
Association after 3,500-person nationwide survey 
by impartial polling organization ... 97 percent 
had a favorable impression of the healthfulness 
of drinking milk. 


MILK INVASION from other federal orders is worry- 
ing producers in Order 2 (NY-NJ). There were 

64 million pounds of fluid milk coming from other 
orders allocated to Class I use in 1971, but that 
volume in last half of 1972 jumped by 82 percent 


over year earlier... some from as far away as 
Minnesota. 


GRATES in milking parlors create problems in 
drainage fields and are not recommended ... 
according to Vermont county agent John Stephenson. 
Instead, he suggests no grates, and no thresholds 
on the milking parlor doors ... so a pushbroom 
can be used to move droppings into the holding 
area. 





IRRIGATE. 








for better crop quality, 
maximum yields, frost protection 
We'll design and install a system| 
for any requirement. | 
We offer all types— 
@ Wheel Row @ Solid Set 
@ Center Pivot @Hand Move 
e Giant Sprinkler @ Trickle 
@ Liquid Manure Disposal 
Financing and Leasing— 
@ Available Nationally 
@ Amounts up to $1,000,000 
@ Payments up to 10 years 
Write or phone:. Dave deGraff, Pres, 
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IRRIGATION, INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, N.Y. 13493 


AREA CODE 315 964-2214 


Here's The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 















If you must wear a Truss for Rup 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, wit 
name and address, will get you FRE 
and without obligation, the complete 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducibld 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safelj 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses yo 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send youj 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col 
lings, 5 Bond St. Adams, N. ¥ 
Dept. 726K 
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$1.25 at drug 
and farm stores 
or mailed postpaid. 


FIRST THOUGHT for 
FAST HEALING! 


Soothing, antiseptic ointment for soré 
teats, cuts and bruises, chapping, wind! 
burn, sunburn — a favorite for uddel 
massage. Reduces danger of external in 
fection—promotes clean, rapid healing 
H. W. Naylor Co., Inc., Morris N.Y. 1380! 















Another Dependable 


"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 

Coveralls = sizes 36 to 50) .....-2. eet $2) 
Matching pants.&crshivits sec, enc ee cpa tee tee f 
Pants only ........1.25 Shirtssonlye Le me 
« Heavy twill pants—28-32 .. 1 
* Unlined twill jackets—36-42 _.. 2 
_ Short counter jackets 
: alaSIZES a Lave AAs. 1 
- LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ......-. 


Add $1.00 for postage and handli 


No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—T 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Pro 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction gu 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 120 
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° 4756. Easy-sew flared dress with 

All Printed Patterns _,., binding. PRINTED PATTERN, 
CONN New Women’s Sizes 34-50. Size 36 

(bust 40) 13 yds. 60-in. . . .75 cents 


4737. Beautiful basic with dolman 
sleeves. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 
takes 214 yds. 45-in. ....... 75 cents 


9421. Curving pantsuit or dress. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) pantsuit 
21% yds. 60-in. fabric. ...... 75 cents 
7199. Collared shawl with cape look. 
Knit one straight piece plus collar. 


Easy pattern stitch. Use knitting wor- 
sted. Directions. .......... 50 cents 


9095. Zip-front dress, tunie and 
pants. PRINTED PATTERN, New | 
Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust / 
40). Yardages in pattern. . .75 cents 
4668. Wardrobe to sew and crochet. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1214-2214; Misses’ 10-18. Cro- 
chet directions incl. State Size. 75 cents 


9025. Sailor coatdress, matching 
shorts. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Jr. Miss Sizes 7-15. Size 11 (bust 
3314) takes 314 yds. 45-in. . .75 cents 


4635. One pattern — seven quickie 
styles! PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Child’s Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8. Size 6 dress 
134 yds. 35-in. fabric. ..... 75 cents 


104-20 







4628/-: 
104-184 — 





4582 
10%-18 V5 4904. Slimming zip-front skimmer. 4628. Easy-sew dress and jacket. 


PRINTED PATTERN, New Half PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) Sizes 1014-1814. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
dress 234 yds. 45-in. ....... 75 cents dress 25¢ yds. 35-in. ....... 75 cents 







4582. Sew sunburst-darted dress. 7205. Crochet shell-stitch cape of 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half knitting worsted. Note neat collar, 
Sizes 1014-1814. Size 1414 (bust 37) fringe. Misses’ Sizes 10-20 included. 
dress 15¢ yds. 60-in........ 75 cents § Easy-to-follow directions. . .50 cents 


7130. Crochet potholder vests in 3 926. Quick-crochet baby set. Use 3- 
colors of knitting worsted. Backs, ply baby yarn in a two-color combina- 
fronts are identical. Misses’, S, M, L; tion. Directions for infants to 
Child’s 4-10 years incl. ....50 cents 6-month size included. ..... 50 cents 


7365. Add country-gay accents with 748. Mom-daughter ripple-design 
patchwork pillows. Great gifts! Pat- capes. Crochet of worsted in three col- 
tern pieces for 16” round, 16” square ors. Directions; Misses’ size 8-18; 
pillow. Directions. ........ 50 cents Child’s 2-12 included. ...... 50 cents 


928. Create a dramatic afghan by ‘Instant Sewing Book LI$1 | Send To . 
joining shell-stitch squares. Use 3 ‘instant Fashion Book O$1 ; 
colors of worsted. Crochet directions, _‘ Fashions to Sew peat Caps AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 

‘Designer Collection ¢ Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 
colomschemese: oy. 2. tsp: 50 cents ‘4973 Needlecraft Catalog 075¢ ie aM ea 

‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 (1 50¢ ee 

‘Museum Quilt Book #2 C150¢ 

‘15 Quilts for Today #3 LO 50¢. DRESS:PATRERNS. < f.) Yemiia aus 75 CENTS 

‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs (150¢ 

‘42 Prize Afghans #12 Cs50¢ NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50CENTS 


‘Complete Afghan Book #14 (L1$1 ‘ 
‘Complete Instant Gift Book $1 Add 25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling | 
‘Instant Crochet Book O$1 ' 
‘Instant Macramé Book O$1 

‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet ($1 

‘Instant Money from Crafts O$1 

‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet [$1 | NAME 

‘ Pattern No. Size Price 


ADDRESS 


— —- ——— ] civty_____StaTe_____zip 
PLEASE PRINTCLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP } 


7130 f° 
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Let’s Travel Back With 


JOURNEY TO DAY BEFORE 
YESTERDAY 
by E. R. Eastman 


yt aa 
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The sales of “Journey to Day Before Yes- 
terday”’ continue to be good because so 
many who have read it keep telling others 
about it. Young and old alike get a kick out 
of learning how their forefathers lived; and 
youngsters really begin to believe that 
Grandpa’s stories “really happened.” 
Copies of this fine book can be had by send- 
ing check or money order for $7.50 (NY State 
Tax included) to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, De- 


partment Book, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 
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See it all — Williamsburg, 
Skyline Drive, Luray 
Caverns, Great Smokies, 
and scores more of great 
attractions in your privately 
chartered, air-conditioned 
tas motorcoach with friendly American 


’ =a Agriculturist neighbors. Pickups in New 


Visit the roots of 
Colonial America — 
in the heart of 
magnificent scenery on thet 
American Agriculturist- 
Travel Service Bureau 


VIRGINIA— York “almost at your door”. Fully 
GREAT SMOKIES— escorted. No worries about baggage, tips, 
CAROLINAS TOUR” — etc. — one low price covers it all. Write 
June 23-July 9. for your free booklet that details this great itinerary. 


60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 
Rush me your colorful folder on the “Virginia-Great Smokies-Carolinas Tour.” 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. D-1 § 
Name, 
Address 


City Zip 


State 
PLEASE PRINT 
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AROUND 


Imagine raising a crop in just 4 
days! Have fun watching these bean 
sprouts grow and then use them in a 
salad in place of lettuce, cabbage, 
etc. For more information about this 
Sarad (Oriental Salad) Kit, write 
Magic Garden, P. O. Box 4104, Fort 


B MUNG Bean SPROUTS 
SARAD 


Stow-aways from West Bend. This 
space-saving cookware set is ideal 
wherever storage space is limited. 
The detachable handle is used for 
both sauce pans and the 10” skillet, 
which nest together neatly for stor- 
age. Set retails for about $25.95. 





Photosun sunglasses that automat- 
ically adjust their tint to the bright- 
ness of the day are now available 
nationwide, according to Corning 
Glass Works. The sunglasses are 
darkest on bright, sunny days and 
become lighter on dull, cloudy days, 
also at dawn, at dusk and indoors. 


4 
Sm 


Foley Manufacturing Company, 
maker of the new two-cup measuring 
cup fitted with a juicer has included 
milliliters units on the cup along 
with the customary cup and ounce 
markings. 


Those people who prefer to cook 
with gas may be interested in this 
new Kenmore Dual-Fuel Range 
from Sears. The cooking units are 
gas burners, and the oven is self- 
cleaning electric, with a Roast-a- 
Matic meat probe to prevent over- 
cooking of meats. 
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the HOUSE 


Storing staples in original con. 
tainers gives kitchen cupboards 
hodgepodge look. Instead, save quart. 
jars such as mayonnaise comes in 
and empty cornstarch, tapioca, mac. 
aroni, rice, etc., into clean, empty 
jars. Add labels telling what each 
jar contains and place in neat row 
on shelf. 

Youll have scads more room and 
have a much neater looking cup. 
board, as you can see for yourself! 
You'll also be able to tell when any 
supply is getting low. An added sug. 
gestion — keeping spices in rack on 
inside of door gives extra cupboard 
space, too. Louise Price Bell. 





This family room was hard to heat 
because it was built on a concrete 
slab and air ducts had to be located 
in the ceiling. The electric baseboard 
heaters have a wall thermostat that 
enables the heaters to be tured off 
when room is not in use, saving on 
utility costs. 


NEW 1973 
Needlecraft Catalog 


Everything’s new, different, beav- 
tiful’ about our 1973 Needlecraft 
Catalog! As you turn the pages, you 
will delight in the variety of jackets| 
dresses, separates, hats, bags; fashion{ 
to knit and crochet for all sizes. 

Includes men’s fashions too! Pl 
the most popular embroidery, quilt 
ing, decorating and gift designs fo 
all ages. Our 1973 Needlecraft Catay 
log is a complete story of the ex 
ploding craft scene. Three Free pat: 
terns are included right inside the 
Catalog. 

Send 75 cents for Needlecrafi 


Needlecraft, Box 42, 
Station, New York, New York 10011. 
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by George and Katy Abraham 


Mold on Plant Soils 

We've been asked what to do 
about the greenish mold on house 
plant soils. Usually, the green mold 
on soil means 
that the plants 
aren't getting 
enough air. 
Scratch the sur- 
face of the soil 
with tines of an 
old fork. Too 
much water or 
poor soil drain- 
age packs the soil and causes the 
moldy growth. 

You may have to change the soil 
mixture and repot the plant if the 
mold persists. Use one part each of 
sand, peat and loam, with a couple 
handfuls of perlite or vermiculite 
added to give better drainage. A 
few pieces of pottery in the bottom 
of the pot will give extra drainage. 
The mold itself won’t harm the 
plants, but the extra water around 
the roots may. Mildew and mold on 
leaves mean poor light, poor ventila- 
tion or both. 





Old Fashioned Apples 

A good many AA readers are 
dreaming about the old apple varie- 
ties they used to grow on the farm. 
Many of us still recall the Black 
Gilliflower, also called Sheepnose 
because that’s what it looks like. 
Esopus Spitzenburg originated in 
Ulster County in the early 1800’s. 
It made a nice dessert apple and was 
also good for cooking. 

Remember the Snow apple? Also 
called Fameuse, this one came from 
France. It had a sweetish flavor, was 
aromatic and wonderful for eating 
out of hand. Golden Russet had 
bronzy cheeks and was excellent for 
dessert and cooking. How about 
Maiden’s Blush? This one is pale 
lemon yellow with crimson cheeks 
and is good for cooking. 

Northern Spy originated in East 
Bloomfield, New York, around 1800 
and is still one of the best all-round 
apples you can get. It will be re- 
placed by Ida Red or some other 
apple that doesn’t take so long to 
bear. Pumpkin Sweet, also called 
Pound Sweet, has a decidedly sweet 
but peculiar flavor; it is good for 
baking, eating and canning. 

Free: Would you like a list of 
the old fashioned apple varieties, 
with a description of each? If so, 
Psend a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope to: Doc Abraham, Naples, 
New York 14512, and ask for De- 
scriptions of Old Apple Varieties. 
{lt also tells you where you may ob- 
tain these old varieties. 


} Who Has Largest Tree? 

Recently the New York State De- 
partment of Environmental Con- 
servation conducted a “Big Tree Pro- 
spiect” survey and came up with a 
4 Vhopper — a 93-foot Bigtooth Aspen 
aith a circumference of 17 feet, 
(P10 inches and a 76-foot crown. 
George Sawdey of Hamlin, New 
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York, is the owner of the tree, de- 
scribed by the American Forestry 
Association as the largest of its kind 
in the United States. The tree has a 
diameter of six feet. 

Foresters measure the crown by 
averaging the lengths of the two 
widest parts of the tree above the 
branches. They measure east-to-west 
and north-to-south to get the full- 
ness or crown of the tree. Does any 
one have a larger tree than Mr. Saw- 
dey’s? Please write and tell us. 


Avocado Plants 


Is there any way to keep these 
plants dwarf? Most of us wait un- 
til the avocado is tall and then at- 
tempt to shorten it. The time to cut 
back the plant is when it is only 6 
or 7 inches tall and still in the seed- 
ling stage in a glass of water or pot 
of soil. 

You must prune the avocado at 
an early age and continue cutting it 
back as the plant grows. If you wait 
until it- has reached a height of 4 
or 5 feet, all you'll have is a naked 
stem, with a couple of isolated leaves 
on top. 

Brown spots on leaves and yel- 
lowed foliage can be due to over- 
watering or to poor drainage. Never 
use cold water for the avocado; water 
must be tepid or even warmish for 
this tropical plant. 


Kitty Litter for Gardens? 


Is it okay to put spent kitty litter 
on the garden or compost? Yes, if 
you scatter it around. One of our 
AA readers tells us his cats refuse 
to use the alfalfa-based litter, which 
is green. He says they prefer the 
granular clay litter. Either type of 
litter can be used on the compost or 
garden or around shrubs. 


Wood Ashes Good! 


Now that we're using our fire- 
places a lot, don’t forget to save the 
wood ashes. They are valuable on 
composts and in the garden, but 
keep them away from acid-loving 
plants, such as azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons. 

It’s common knowledge that wood 
which has been piled and air-dried 
for 6 to 12 months burns better than 
wet wood. It’s lighter, provides more 
heat and leaves less ash. Heavier 
wood such as hickory, oak, hard 
maple and beech are best for the 
fireplace, although most of us are 
content to burn any type we can get. 
A standard cord of heavy hardwood 
is equivalent in heat value to a ton 
of hard coal or 200 gallons of fuel 
oil. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “Please tell us 
the best temperature for the Norfolk 
Island pine.” 

Answer — The Norfolk Island pine 
seems to like temperatures in the 60 
to 65-degree range. Don’t go over 
80 degrees and never under 40 de- 
grees, as this plant is of tropical 
origin. 








— Rural wail shop — 





Why, for heaven’s sake, suffer any 
longer with the FRONT-END type of tiller 
shown at right—the type with the re- 
volving. blades in FRONT and NO 
POWER to the wheels—the type that 
shakes the living daylights out of you— 
the type that leaves Wheelmarks and 
Footprints, in the nice smooth soil you 
have just tilled or cultivated? 


PLEASE MAIL 
COUPON BELOW 
NOW for complete 

details about: 


ee ee ey 











TORTURE! 


JUST ONE HAND! 


The wonderfully different and better idea in TILLERS ! 


The TROY-BILT’ 





Se 





Roto Tiller-Power Composter 
is so easy to handle you guide it with 


Just ONE HAND! 





® Has its revolving tines in the REAR 
instead of the FRONT! 


@® Has POWER DRIVEN WHEELS! 


®@ You leave NO footprints nor 
wheelmarks! 


® Has TWO SPEEDS! REVERSE! 


® Now in its 11th great year, the 
TROY-BILT® is built by the builders 
of the famous ROTOTILLERS. This 
latest and greatest of them all is 
now, more than ever, the favorite 
coast to coast with home garden- 
ers, growers, nurserymen, tiller 
renters, landscape gardeners! 


® Several models, including ELEC- 
TRIC STARTING! 


® Does NOT tangle near as much as 
ordinary Tillers! 


® Does NOT require great strength 
. older people, ladies, too, op- 
erate it easily. We have many 
delighted owners in their 70’s, 
80’s, even 90’s who tell us they 
would have given up gardening 
if they did not have our Tillers! 


® Instant depth control! Hood en- 
closes tines for safety and for 
close cultivating! 

® Furrowing, snow removal 
other attachments available! 


® Automotive-type engineering — 
precision gears, Timken bearings, 
no chains to stretch, wear or work 
loose! 

® Sold direct to keep prices down— 
would have to be at least $100 
higher if sold ordinary ways! 


and 





When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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OR 
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: re Send for FREE new catalog 
~ illustrating in full color 
over 150 brand new spring 
. fashions stocked in 
hard-to-get sizes. 










Red, White, Priced at $13.99 to 
and Blue $19.99 with no ex- 

14 99 tracharge for iarge 
$ . sizes. Money re- 
Matching Bag $10.99 funded if not satisfied. 
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241 Crescent Street, Waltham, Mass. 02154 


Ny auto Every type & size 
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Nat TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


Teoliatle 1113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 





® Satisfaction guaranteed—no time 


@ Will GREATLY increase your gar- 






limit! 


dening joy! 


For heaven’s sake don’t buy any 
other Tiller—don’t put up any longer 
with the Tiller you now have! Mail 
the coupon NOW for complete de- 
tails, prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS 
for this wonderfully different and 
better idea in Tillers — the TROY- 
BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter. 


es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


T troy-Biit@ Roto Tiller-Power Composters 





Dept. 2712 
102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 
Please send me the whole wonderful story of 
your Tillers, with and without electric start- 
ing, including prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS 
now in effect. 

(Please Print Clearly) 


Name 


We can also furnish parts for your 
old ROTOTILLER. Check here for FREE 
parts-price list. 


NEW GROUND COVER 


25 CROWNS—covers 100 sq. ft... 
50 CROWNS—covers 200 sq. ft... 

100 CROWNS—covers 400 sq. ft... 
CROWNVETCH — perennial ground cover — Pink 
flowers June til frost. Beautiful, hardy, no mow- 
ing. Grows 12”-18” any climate, sun or partial 
shade. Chokes weeds, resists droughts. 


CANADIAN HEMLOC 


These sturdy, well rooted 3-yr., 

10” to 15” plants are ideal for 
background or hedge in sun or a 9.95 
shade. Trim to desired height. 

Postpaid—No C.O.D. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
Pa. destinations add 6% tax 


MUSSER TELE ey 
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ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


' 
| STED For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
NO FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE 
A : 
TRESPASSING 
; JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 
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SOUP’S ON.... 


There is a vast number of people 
who think soup only comes in cans 
or foil envelopes. They are missing 
some very choice 
eating, as well as 
easy-on-the-gro- 
cery bill and 
easy-on-the-cook 
meals. They are 
also missing the 
fun of creative 
cookery that can 
be satisfying to 
the mind as well as the appetite. 

In some mysterious way, the word 
got around that soup is difficult and 
time consuming to make at home. 
Neither is true, though there are 
times when I’m perfectly willing to 
use the canned or dehydrated variety, 
especially if the soup is only one in- 
gredient of a recipe or part of a 
hurry-up lunch. But when soup is to 
be the main course, then it is hearty 
and homemade, a specialty of the 
house if you please. 

One of the quickest and cheapest 
soups to do is potato soup. Now po- 
tato soup can taste like something 
served at Mrs. Meany’s orphanage 
(when the budget is tight), or it can 
be flavorful and, almost as important, 
colorful. Here is a recipe in which 
you can use any kind of milk — fresh 
whole, fresh skim, reconstituted 
skim or diluted evaporated, also left- 
over mashed potatoes and those three 
hot dogs left from yesterday’s lunch. 


POTATO SOUP 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
2 tablespoons grated carrot 
1 tablespoon grated onion 
1 teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper, preferably coarsely 
ground 
2 cups milk 
1 cup mashed potatoes 
2-3 weiners, cut in thin slices 
Choose a fairly heavy kettle of at 
least 1 quart capacity. Sauté the 
carrot and onion in the butter or 
margarine. Add the milk and heat 
gently. When milk is hot, add the 
potatoes and stir until smoothly 
blended. Add sliced weiners so they 
have time to heat before serving. 
This makes 3 generous servings. 
Potato soup needs a crisp, colorful 
salad or relish plate to go with it. 
Fresh spinach salad, sliced oranges 
with a bit of cottage cheese, or 
crunchy apple salad would be good 


bets in winter. 





Another Hearty Soup 


Corn chowder is a great main dish 
for supper. Again, it is quick to do 
and calls for ingredients we are apt 
to have on the shelves. It contains a 
fair amount of protein and when 
served with carrot and raisin salad, 
lots of crackers and apple or rhu- 
barb crisp for dessert, you've ful- 
filled a number of your daily nu- 
tritional requirements. 


CORN CHOWDER 
6-8 slices bacon, diced 


*Mrs. Charlotte Bruce is Homemaking Coordina- 
tor, Adult Education for the Tompkins-Seneca- 
Tioga BOCES at Ithaca, New York. 
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by Charlotte Bruce * 


1 small onion, sliced thin 

2 cans cream style corn 

2 potatoes, cooked and cubed 

%4 cup evaporated milk 
2% cup hot water 

1 teaspoon salt 
1-1% cups Swiss or American cheese, 

cubed 

Sauté the bacon until crisp. Re- 
move it from pan, leaving about 4 
tablespoons of fat. Sauté the onion, 
and add remaining ingredients ex- 
cept cheese and bacon. Simmer 
mixture for 15 minutes. 

Before serving, add the diced 
bacon and allow time for it to heat 
through. Add cheese cubes to either 
pot or individual bowls. Serves 4 
generously. 


Bean Soup Senate-style 

Speaking as a soup lover, one of 
the best things I’ve seen come forth 
from the U. S. Senate is the recipe 
for its famous bean soup. It is said 
that bean soup is on the menu of 
the Senators’ dining room every day, 
and you will understand its popu- 
larity when you try this recipe. I 
cannot take an oath that this is the 
exact recipe followed in the Senate, 
but it is this taxpayer’s version. 


SENATE BEAN SOUP 


Wash and soak overnight one 
pound dried beans in water to cover. 
Next morning add water to make 4 
quarts. Add a smoked ham bone 
with some meat on it. Simmer about 
2 hours or until beans are soft. Do 
not cover. 

Add 3 medium potatoes which 
have been mashed, 1 cup each 
chopped onion and celery, and 2 
cloves minced garlic (optional). Sim- 
mer 1 hour. Remove bone; cut up 
meat and return to soup, then season 
to taste with salt and pepper. Makes 
about 4% quarts. 


Now that’s the recipe, but I would 
like to filibuster a bit. Pea beans are 
a good choice to make a succulent 
soup. Needless to say, the more meat 
left on the ham bone, the better the 
soup. 

The real difference between this 
version and others you may have 
tasted is the use of potatoes as a 
thickening agent. The beans are 
cooked to softness but should re- 
main whole, and the mashed potato 
is combined with the pot liquor 
until it is a smooth, thickened liquid. 
If you have a blender, boil the pota- 
toes and whiz them along with some 
of the pot liquor and return this to 
bean-ham mixture. 

When I get really carried away 
with soup making, I buy a smoked 
picnic shoulder and use about 5 
pounds of beans and the largest 
cooking vessel I have available, 
which is the kettle of a pressure 
canner. Don’t use the lid from the 
pressure canner, however, as the 
mixture could clog the vent and 
create problems when the canner is 
next used under pressure. A water 
bath canner lid covers the whole 
subject. 





Photo: National Dairy Council 


Corn chowder with pieces of crisp bacon and cubes of cheese added for 
flavor is hearty and delicious for a cold winter's night. 


Since I am not feeding the U. S. 
Senate or the U. S. Navy, you can 
see there could be a problem with 
leftover soup. It is not a problem, 
however, but more like money in 
the bank, for this soup freezes well, 
as do most soups. 

Store soup in the freezer for one 
to three months. It is a good idea to 
package it in straight-sided con- 
tainers or tapered plastic ice cream 
tubs. Then the soup can be slipped 
out in a block for speedy thawing 
if youre not the best plan-ahead 
type. If you do remember to re- 
move from the freezer in time, it is 
best to thaw soup in the refrigerator. 


Popular Vegetable Beef Soup 


The subject of vegetable beef 
soup is a vast one, and it’s difficult 
to put a recipe on paper. There are 
some ground rules I feel are im- 
portant if your soup is to be flavor- 
ful and not turn out as a friend says, 
tasting like water and bones. 

At today’s prices, I prefer to buy 
a boney chuck roast for soup making 
rather than soup bones. A butcher 
may give you bare bones, but he 
charges rather dearly for ones with 
a minimum of meat — so it seems to 
make sense to choose chuck, es- 
pecially if it is on special. Cracked 
meatless bones can be added for 
their marrow and gelatin value. 

For a rich brown stock, the meat 
should be browned in fat and I leave 
it in a whole chunk for the first 2 
hours of simmering. 

No chain is stronger than its weak- 
est link, and no soup is better than 
its poorest ingredient. Vegetable 
soup deserves good materials, though 
it is a good way of getting rid of 
tag ends from the vegetable bin. 

It is a good idea to freeze some 
vegetables such as green beans, corn 
or lima beans from the garden in 
soup-batch lots. They could be the 
more mature ones sorted from the 
garden run, since they can cook as 
long as they need to become tender. 
Even a small garden often yields a 
bit more than the family is willing 
to consume. 

As to kinds of vegetables, I feel 
canned tomatoes (or fresh when in 
season) —not puree or sauce — are 
vital; also carrots, celery, cabbage, 
onion, potatoes and, hopefully, corn 


and green beans. I’m not a garlic or 
green pepper lover in vegetable 
soup. Everywhere else yes, but not 
here. Sometimes Worcestershire 
sauce is a good addition, and liquid 
pepper sauce can be a help too. 

The amount of water you use de- 
pends on the size of the kettle you 
use and on the size of your wallet. 
If you are really stretching the meat, 
add more; otherwise, less. For a 3% 
pound chuck roast, I would use 
about 5 quarts of water and 2 tea- 
spoons of salt. 

The soup should simmer, not boil. 
About an hour before soup is done 
(the total cooking time should be 
about 3 hours), I add pearled barley. 
Rice can be used but only needs to 
be in the pot about % hour before 
serving. I prefer both the texture and 
the taste of barley. Add other vege- 
tables about %4 hour before soup is 
done. 

This, then, is a non-recipe and 
only a guide to your soup kettle 
creation. 


VEGETABLE BEEF SOUP 
3-3% pound chuck roast 
Additional bones 

2 tablespoons fat 

2 teaspoons salt 

5 quarts water 

¥% cup pearled barley 

1 quart tomatoes 

6 cups diced vegetables (approx.); 

must include onion 
Worcestershire and pepper sauce 

Brown the meat in fat; add salt 
and water. Simmer gently for 2 hours 
or until meat is fairly tender. Add 
the pearled barley (it will take about 
an hour to- become tender). About 
34 of an hour before you plan to 
serve the soup, remove the meat 
and cut into bite-size pieces. Add the 
tomatoes and raw, chopped vege- 
tables. Return meat to soup. Cor- 
rect the seasonings and spark the 
flavor with Worcestershire and pep- 
per sauces. 


IQ POSS LMA FOOSE OUR FOG! 


ALL LACE — NO BEAUS! 


by Geraldine Ross 


Other folks get boy-and-gal-entines; 
All | ever get is pal-entines! 


IG EDO Lax DUG KNOL DUNS LO BO! 
American Agriculturist, February, 1973 | 







CARPATHIAN 


The greatest tree find of 
the century! Here’s a 
beautiful, fast growing 
shade tree with tropical- 
appearing foliage. Pro- 
duces delicious, thin-shelled English Wal- 
nuts. It’s perfectly adapted to cold win- 
ters - safely stands 20° below zero with- 
out injury. Plant it for shade and nuts. 
Also STRAWBERRIES. BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES SRG E FLOWERING 
CRAB, NUT & SHADE TREES, DWA 
FRUIT TREES, BRNAMENTALS. 
MILLER’S 36 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of Rrnericae: Ss most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 





















best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
922 BW Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 





END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 
FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today... . 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is __ partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details: Box 872-A 


The SHURIETS Co, Inc., covelan: 


Colo. 80537 
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Burpee Seed! 
Book 


FREE 


Send New Burpee 
Seed Book Free. 











Box 
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Mi Post 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 1 
4893 Burpee Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 





Hardy, vigorous Colorado Blue 
Spruce. 4-year-old transplants. 
5 to 10 inches tall. 10 for $3. 
ppd.*, 20 for $5. ppd.* 
(West of Miss. river or south 
of N.C., Tenn., add 50c per 
offer.) 
Order Now! Shipped postpaid at planting time. 


FREE BROCHURE and Evergreen 
Selection Guide. Write today. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery Co. 
Dept. AA-23-D Fryeburg, Maine 04037 


Tall Giant 
Gladiolus 


P436:-:198 


All Colors Mixed 
72 Bulbs $3.85 


Extra Special Value! 
All best colors, newer 
. kinds. Huge exquisite 
blooms for a spectacular 
garden display andmag- 
nificent bouquets. 

i Guaranteed to bloom. 
lew Garden Guide Please add 75c for 
& Nursery Catalog FR EE | Postage and packing. 
KELLY BROS., 773 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 


Plant for windbreaks, bound- 
uy markers, Christmas trees. 
Quick growing, even on poor 
soil. 3-year-old Transplants. 
3to G in. tall. 15 for $3 ppd.* 












FARMERS - FISHERMEN HUNTERS 


RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) re stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 


i] gt 
Specify Clip End—{illus.) or 
Button End — $2.65 pr. pilus 35¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 
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Keep them happy... 


When the weather is pleasant, 
most youngsters keep busy playing 
outside — climbing trees, making 
sand-forts, playing ball, etc. But 
when cold, wintry weather arrives 
and particularly on stormy days, 
most mothers are at wit’s end trying 
to keep them happy and contented. 

One good way is to keep a special 
toy — even something as special as 
their electric train — in hiding, to 
be brought out for their enjoyment 
only when the weather keeps them 


inside. It’s surprising what an effect 
that will have on a couple whining 
little boys who have been wailing, 


“What can we do, Mother?” The 
train, or whatever toy you have kept 
hidden, will be so new to them that 
they will play a long time before 
growing tired of it. 

Another good “hidden toy’ to 
be kept for such a day is a black- 
board, with two sides so two children 
can draw or write at the same time. 
And games can be used in the same 
way. Many mothers have found this 
an answer to their problem of 
“stormy day wails.”—Louise Price Bell 


Those Beautiful Blues! 


by Geraldine Ross 


Sunday still shimmered in my mind, 
white with a holy glow. Neverthe- 
less, I sighed; it was Monday now. 
“Blue Monday,” I thought, a little 
dejectedly. 

Then I glanced up from my hot 
cereal, out the east-facing window. 
I drew a long, appreciative breath 
and sat erect, feeling lighter. What 
had so lifted my spirit was blue, a 
dozen shades of psalms-and-hymning 
blue! 

I gazed long at the eastern hori- 
zon. The blue was a soft brightness 
that blessed the sky. Then my glance 
drifted low to the snow where the 
tint, reflected from all of the gradu- 
ally lightening sky, was wraithlike 
in its touch, as though a deft brush 
of color had grazed the coldly crusted 
earth. And there were other blues, 
blurs of darkish beauty that were 
trees and crouching bushes and the 
dim roofs of homes in the gracious 
glow of very early morning. 

Forgive me, I prayed, forgive me 
for ever associating blue with the 
doldrums, with desolation; it is a 
false concept, unjust and undeserved! 

God must love blue; it’s the color 
His sky wears most of the time. It’s 
the feather hue of some of His bright- 
est birds. It’s the color for remem- 
brance, as demonstrated by the win- 
some forget-me-not. It’s the color 
folks see splashed on the mind’s can- 
vas when they think of seas, of lakes, 
of rivers, of brooks, even though 
water often is green or a blend of 
greens and grays or green flecked 
with sun-shot gold. 

Blue is for trueness. The stirring 
rhyme about the flag proclaims: red 


for bravery, white for purity, blue 
for loyalty. Thus we call our tested 
friends true-blue. Blue is the color 
of the bird of happiness. Blue is the 
color of winning ribbons at fairs. 

Many brides wear a bit of blue 
on their walks to the altar where 
“what God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.” Artists always 
favor blue for Mary’s garments. And 
Eileen Duggan, the fine Australian 
poet, describes Mary calling her Son 
as “a soft blue stillness in the dusk; 
Jesus, come home. It’s late.” 

Mist-silvered Concord grapes, 
Damson plums, sapphires, small 
girls’ prettiest sashes and certain 
uniforms that clothe courage, these 
are blue. All colors sing. Some, like 
mourning black, can wail a dirge, 
but blue hymns to the listening heart. 
It’s a proud color, a true color, a 
color deserving to be linked only 
with love and faith and joy! 

I tear my gaze away from those 
bands and rolls and wide, deep sweeps 
of many-shaded blue...and walk 
toward duty with heaven in my heart. 


FIRST GRANDCHILD 
by Miriam Herwig 


Such small, sweet perfection of face 
and of limb 

Delighting my eyes as | gaze upon him; 

Diminutive, awesome in every part, 

His least little wish will capture my 
heart. 

May this love made flesh be a blessing 
to each, 

And may we deserve his young thrust, 
| beseech. 





Add-on electronic spray control from 
Century Engineering Corporation pro- 
vides instant finger-tip control from 
inside cab. Also eliminates odors. In- 
stant spraying after head row turning. 

Virtually eliminates nozzles dripping. 

Separate switches start or stop flow to 
any of 3 boom sections or combination 
of sections. Switch available to con- 
trol optional mechanical agitation. 

Quick-connect plug allows switch con- 
trols to remain in cab when sprayer is 
disconnected. Fits Century and many 
other pre-emergence, post-emergence 
and skid-mounted sprayers. 





Pre-emergence sprayers to fit most 
planters, discs, harrows, or other in- 
corporators. Low-cost Century Engi- 
neering Kits include new planter 
sprayer that bands or broadcasts. 
Side-mounts: 250-400 gal. capacities. 





Post-emergence Century Sprayers 
with trailer, tractor or skid mounts. . 

55 to 500 gallon capacities. A complete 
line of “Poly®” Tanks, long-wearing 
Gold Cap nylon nozzles, and tips, tank 
strainers and other sprayer parts are 
included in the Century line of spray- 
ing equipment. 





4-in-1 mist blower/sprayer a most 
versatile new unit from Century En- 
gineering serves as blower, boom’, 
jet*or hand gun sprayer. Use for fast, 
easy fly control on livestock or build- 
ings, or weed control in fields or fence 
rows. Includes hand gun, 3-point-hitch 
mount with parking stand, 8-roller 
pump, large blower, 25-gal. “Poly®” 
tank with second tank optional. 
*Optional 


Write today for FREE 32-page cata- 
log. Century Engineering, * 
221 4th Ave., S.E., Cedar ™ 
Rapids, Ia. 52401. 


CENTURY STOCKING 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
New York 


TUDOR & JONES 
Weedsport, New York 13166 





New England 

R. N. JOHNSON, INC. 

Walpole, New Hampshire 03608 
Pa. & N.J. 


HAMILTON EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Box 478, Ephrata, Pa. 17522 
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Hesston’s new Hydro Swing 
1014 pull-type windrower intro- 
duces a new concept in windrow- 
ing efficiency and simplicity. 

It’s all hydraulic. The hydro- 
static-drive header eliminates 
mechanical drive problems and 


restrictions and reduces main- 
tenance. The hydraulic pump 
simply slips on the tractor’s 540- 
rpm pto shaft. Hydraulic lines are 
carried up and over the unique 
tongue to the header-mounted 
motor. The tongue is hollow and 
holds the 20 gallons of hydraulic 
fluid that supplies the system. 


A Deutz air-cooled diesel trac- 
tor won second place in the 1972 
World Ploughing Contest at the 
Farmfest-USA in Vernon City, 
Minnesota. 

Mads Bakken, a 28-year-old 
farmer from Norway, pulled a 
Kverneland plow behind his D 
59 06 Deutz tractor to earn the 
silver medal of the World Plough- 
ing Organization (WPO). 


Nor-Am Agricultural Products, 
Inc. is marketing three new 
brands of herbicides... Soyex, 
Bromex, and Norex. 

Soyex is used with soybeans 
dry beans, and snap beans. It is 
sold as an emulsifiable concen- 
trate. 

Bromex is effective in corn, 
soybeans, and Irish potatoes. It 
is also recommended as a tank 
mix with Lasso. 

Norex is recommended for 
weed control in carrots, onions, 
and strawberries. 


Safety, stability, top perform- 
ance and low noise levels are 
claimed for the 1973 WHIP-IT 
snowmobiles from Memco, of 
Dryden, Maine. Two basic models 
. .. Prowler and Blazer . . . are 
available in a range of engines 
from 340 to 440 cc. Featured are 
dual internal drive tracks, float- 
ease suspension, sealed fittings, 
tilt-ski system, aircraft aluminum 
chassis, comfort steering control 
and power-tuned muffler system. 

Optional features include elec- 
tric start, heavy duty bumper, 
storage box, speedometer and 
tachometer. 
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English countryside. 


This charming village scene is typical of the ones we'll see throughout the 
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Visit Britain This Spring ! 


We would like to give you a cor- 
dial invitation to join our popular 
spring tour to the British Isles. This 
year's trip will be 
in May, and we 
should be able to 
give you the ex- 
act dates next 
month. Here is a 
chance to really 
see England, 
Wales and Scot- 
land, not just a 
few brief glimpses of London before 
you hurry on to some other main- 
land country. The trip will especial- 
ly interest those of you who have 
already traveled in Europe and now 
wish to see Britain in detail. 

Our tour agents, the Travel Ser- 
vice Bureau of Needham, Massa- 
chusetts, have planned an exciting 
trip which includes the places you 
have always heard about and wanted 
to visit. Like all American Agricul- 
turist tours, our Holiday in Britain 
is a first-class, escorted, all-expense 
vacation. 

Our tour manager looks after all 
details, and you will travel in the 
most carefree, enjoyable way pos- 
sible and with a friendly, congenial 
group of people. Make your reserva- 
tion soon, so you won't be disap- 
pointed. Our group will be limited 
to space of one motorcoach. 

It’s only possible to give you a 
few highlights of our trip to Britain; 
included on the itinerary are En- 
gland’s south coast and Devon, Corn- 
wall, mysterious Stonehenge and 
Salisbury; all the famous sights of 
London, Shakespeare country with 
its nearby castles and cathedrals, 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


medieval York, the walled city of 
Chester, and the beautiful Lake 
District, home of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. 

We tour the most scenic areas of 
northern Wales, then cross the bor- 
der into Scotland and drive through 
the lovely Lowlands, with its miles 
upon miles of stone fences lining 
the rolling hills, to Edinburgh. Here 
we see the Castle, the Sir Walter 
Scott Memorial, famous Princess 
Street, the Royal Mile and Holyrood 
House, the Queen’s official Scotish 
residence. 

Next comes the Highlands area 
where we visit Perth, Balmoral 
Castle and the many lochs, most 
famous of which are Loch Ness and 
Loch Lomond. This is truly a most 
complete and satisfying tour of En- 
gland and Scotland, and we hope 
you will come with us. 


Early Spring Tours 

During the month of March we 
offer you three wonderful vacations. 
Each is so exciting that we know 
you will have trouble choosing the 
one you will take. Here are brief 
outlines of the three tours. 

On our Colonial Mexico Holiday 
from April 2 to 17, we will see all 
the famous and beautiful places in 
and around Mexico City, then con- 
tinue with stops at Tepotzatlan, 
San Juan del Rio, Queretaro and 
San Miguel de Allende. We'll stroll 
through the lantern-lit streets of 
Guanajuato, shop for fine leather 
products in Guadalajara, sun and 
swim at Puerto Vallarta and en- 
joy the serenely beautiful, centuries- 
old Indian village of Patzcuaro. 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Sunny Southlands Tour 
Springtime in Hawaii 


Name 








Holiday in Britain 
Colonial Mexico Holiday ____ 





Address 








(Please print) 





In Janitzio, we can watch th 
fishermen use butterfly nets, just as 
they have for hundreds of years, 
We'll also visit Morelia and Ixtapan 
and go on to Taxco where the cob- 
blestone streets are lined with quaint 
red-tiled houses and flower-covered 
shops. The semi-tropical resort of 
Cuernavaca will be the last high. 
light of our Mexican vacation. 

Dates for our Southwest Tour are 
March 7-30. A few of the places we 
will visit on this trip are New Or. 
leans, Natchez, Houston and _ the 
NASA Space Center, Austin, LB] 
Country and San Antonio; Big Bend 
National Park, Carlsbad Caverns, 
Tombstone, Scottsdale and Phoenix 
and Oak Creek Canyon. 

Our Springtime in Hawaii Holiday 
(March 10-22) will take us to the 
four islands usually visited — the 
Big Island of Hawaii, Maui the Val- 
ley Isle, the Garden Isle of Kauai 
and Oahu. There are exciting things 
to do and beautiful sights to see 
wherever you go; each island has a 
charm of its own. Everywhere there 
are blue skies, soft breezes, sandy 
beaches, beautiful tropical flower 
and waving palm trees. No wonder 
Hawaii is called the Paradise of the 
Pacific. We hope youll come with 
us and see our 50th State for your 
self. 

























DO YOU HAVE... 


A copy of “Guthries of America 
and Allied Families’? If so, please 
contact Mrs. Will Guthrie, 774( 
Big Tree Rd., Pavilion, N. Y. 14525, 


A cup and saucer for a “Moss 
Rose” Ironstone tea set you would 
part with? Mrs. Anna Otts, Roberts 
St. Road, Canastota, N. Y. 13032, 
would very much like to find one, 


The book, “Our Bible Vindicated’ 
by Benjamin J. Wilkinson? If so, 
please write Mr. R. B. Scudder, 
P. O. Box 122, Oakland, Maine 
04963. 


Extra pieces or place settings o! 
Hanover China, “Cavalier” pattern 
you do not wish to keep? Mrs. 
George Warner, 5671 Middle Rd. 
Munnsville, N. Y. 13409, sends in 
this question. 


Copies of “America’s Cook Book,” 
1937 Edition you would sell to Mrs. 
Aziel LaFave, Box 3, Theresa, N. Y. 
13691? 


Cups and saucers of Noritake 
china, “Empire” pattern you do not 
want to keep? There are mixed flow- 
ers in bottom of cup, according to 
Mrs. Roy Tourtellot, Sr., R. D. 2, 
Elnora, N. Y. 12065. 


A recipe for pickling eels to keep 
in a crock indefinitely? Mrs. Frieda 
Wolff, Barryville, N. Y. 12719, would 
like you to share it with her. 


A copy of “Treasure Chest o! 
Crochet, Star Book No. 45,” pub: 
lished by American Thread Com: 
pany about 1946? This request come’ 
from Mrs. Margaret Buholtz, 20 
West Church St., Fairport, N. Y. 
14450. 


The recipe for sauerkraut which 
appeared in the AMERICAN AGRICUL’ 
TuRIST or Rural New Yorker about 
15 or 25 years ago? If so, will you 
share it with Mrs. F. Henry, R. D. |, 
Box 472, Flemington, N. J. 08822? 
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ANGUS 


OR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
rom proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
aryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166: 
397-7160. 

OR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 
eifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
mmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS for 1973. Shaver 
Leghorns, Harco Sex-Links, Lawton Buffs, 
ornish Cross meat birds. Also started pullets. 
enry M. Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. 
Phone 518/692-7104. 


BUFF SEX-LINK the ideal brown egg layer, 
ornish Cross for meat, White Leghorn for 
white eggs. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
rite for literature to Parks Poultry Farm, 
0367 Parks Road, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
ule’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R.I. Reds. For broad-breasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 17089. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
olden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
hite Cross, White Cornish Cross. Write for 
price list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook 
ill Road, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


RIDGWAY’S 50TH YEAR ~- Producing 1st 
veneration chicks. Top laying strains, heavies 
and Leghorns and Vantress White Rock Cross 
Broilers. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
ircular. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 
43332. 

















































































CATS 


ATS NEEDED - We pay: $4.00 for 5-plus 
pounds, $3.00 4-5 pounds. Convert poultry, 
dairy, ete. by-products into cash. E. Fabry, 
SDA License #21-BF, PO Box 233, New 
ity, N.Y. 10956. Phone 914/634-7673. 


CHAROLAIS 


AR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
ar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 

HAROLAIS PUREBRED COWS, bulls and 
eifers for sale. Performance records show 
high weaning weights and grades. Robert B. 
azard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
Phone 315/696-5358. 


N. Y. Ss OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 

HAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
ake excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
hoice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.1. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer. 











DAIRY CATTLE 


OW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
all or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wise. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 

OW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 








938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 
FOR SALE: 28 Crossbred heifers = Brown 


Swiss, Holstein. Henry P. Baird, Hollowville, 
N.Y. 12530. 


DOGS 


ORKING BORDER COLLIES - Dairymen 
t is time to think about workers for next 
spring. Choose from our fall litters out of 
op imported females. Sired by Imp. Roy. His 
pups are proven workers. Sometimes we 
ave started dogs to offer. Also, we have book 
‘The Farmer’s Dog”, on training and proper 
andling of the Border Collie, $6.00 postpaid. 
all, write or visit Edgar A. Gould, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 01370. Tel. 413/625-6496. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS - 2 males 614 months. 
Shots, rabies vac., wormed. Jean Gaige, Bur- 
dett, N.Y. 14818. 607/546-5653. 


DUCKS & GEESE 


RIDGWAY’S 50TH YBAR - Producing large 
hite Embdens, White Chinese, and Toulouse 
oslings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
Ducklings. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
Ircular. Ridgway Hatcheries, Inc., LaRue 7, 
Ohio 43332. 


ANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, chicks, 
fuineas, turkeys and bantams. Hoffman Hatch- 
ery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 














arch Issue................ Closes February 1 


AGENTS WANTED 


April Issue... Closes March 1 





HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS - REGISTERED and Commer- 
cial - cows, bulls, and heifers for sale any- 
time. Coon Mountain Ranch, Whallonsburg, 
N.Y. 12994. Phone 518/963-4462. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


30TH ANNUAL 
NEW YORK HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
PRACTICAL PERFORMANCE SALE 














Saturday, March 31, 1973 - 12:30 p.m. 


Livestock Pavilion 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
50 Polled & Horned Registered Hereford 


Heifers, bred & open. Semi-Fitted - Ready 
for work, 


Officially graded by N.Y. Dept. of Agri. & 
Markets - Pete Comerford and Dave Foster. 


Call or write Prof. E. A. Pierce 
Sec’y N.Y. Hereford Association 
Rm. 114 Morrison Hall 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


GOATS 


CENTRAL NY DAIRY Goat Society, Mrs. 
Carol Reardon, Sec’y. 4516 Stony Brook Road, 
RD #2, Oneida, N.Y. 18421. Membership $3.00 
per year, monthly meetings. 








HOLSTEINS 





ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 








_ HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
SOLD IN 1972 


1000’s of outstanding high producing 
Canadian and Northern registered and grade 
Holstein dairy cattle 
TO 

Progressive farmers throughout New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and all 
New England States 

In 1973 whether you want to buy or sell one 
animal or an entire herd or whether you 
want to buy or sell an entire farm, lock, 
stock and barrel, call or write: 


BARMANN & SONS 
RD # 4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 Evenings 


Over 30 years experience. 
Licensed and bonded. 
Financing available. 


Why don’t you join our ever increasing list 
of satisfied customers. 


HORSES 


APPALOOSA HORSES, all ages, 50 head, 
sales list. Horse trailers and walkers. WayLo 
Acres, R.D. #1, Fairmount City, Pa. 16224. 
REGISTERED RELGIAN BRED mare, broke, 
7 years old. Weighs ton, low-down type. Price 
$600.00. Bruce V. McCulloch, Whitney Point, 
New York 13862. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1642 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 




















PEAFOWL 


BLUE OR BLACK Shouldered Peafowl $30 
pair, Golden Pheasants $12 pair. Ideal gift 
for the Teenager. Send for list to: Ronnie 
Laviana, 1684 Chamberlain Highway, Ken- 
sington, Conn. 06037. 


PHEASANTS 


18,000 RINGNECK CHICKS hatching weekly. 
MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville, 14, 
Wisconsin 53545. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


500 POUND CALVES at 205 days. Semen 
from TPS Coronet Catalyst 22nd can make 
this possible. Virgil D. Braisland, Star Route, 
Sidney, N.Y. 13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 


RABBITS 


$500-$1000 MONTH. Plan raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AG, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio 43050. 

















HORSES 


HORSES 
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Subscribe to: 


THE DRAFT HORSE JOURNAL 


A quarterly publication serving the 
interests of 
breeds. 


ONE YEAR (4 issues) 
TWO YEARS (8 issues) $7.00 $8.00 


Back Issue Sample Copies 


THE DRAFT HORSE JOURNAL 


all five heavy horse 


WES: Can. 
$4.00 $4.50 


$1.00 each 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 
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A, Classified ads 


Publishing and closing dates 





ANTIQUES 


May Issue .........0..0......... Closes April 1 





RABBITS 





RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Il]. 61701. 





SHEEP 


PRACTICAL SHEEPRAISING For Today. 
Shepherd Magazine, $3.50 year, Sheffield 22, 
Mass. 01257. Four helpful back issues for 
$1.00. 


SUFFOLKS LEAD the industry in feed effi- 
ciency, rate of gain. Free handbook. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324- 
RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 

SHEEP-RAISERS: Send us your fleeces for 
custom spinning. Pamphlet samples 25¢. Bart- 











lettyarns, Ine., Harmony, Maine 04942. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning, Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 


28th ANNUAL YORKSHIRE SALE - Friday, 
March 2, 1973 - 1:00 P.M. Sale is held in our 
sale barn on the farm. Selling 200 head. Pro- 
duction tested bred and open gilts and boars. 
New blood from Scotland. A very top in- 
dexing Canadian boar; 0.59” backfat; 143 
days to 200#; index of 140. Sire and dam 
bred in Moncour and Gamme herds. Bred gilts 
will earry his service. Our latest herd sire: 
Accent, the reserve All American Fall Boar, 
will also be featured in this sale. 1972 show 
winners were big ones. Champion barrow New 
York State Fair; North Carolina State Fair; 
and Keystone International. We had the two 
top cutting Yorkshires at Louisville Barrow 
Show and won Premier Breeder Awards at 
New York Fair and Keystone International. 
Sale catalogs available. Brooks End and Par 








Kay Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Sale Mer., 
Beavertown, Penna. 17813. Phone 717/658- 
5821. 





PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 to 200 
overnight New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 
Ibs. $21.00, delivered, 50 Ibs. $26.00, 75 Ibs. 
$31.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. 
Call at night to order. References every state. 
C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inec., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 





TURKEYS 


RIDGWAY’S 50TH YEAR - Producing Big 
Bronze, Large White poults, Guineas. Guar- 
anteed delivery. Free circular. - Ridgway 
Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 











ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, 


includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 


369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





BREEDER SUPPLIES 





SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS - Backed 
by 87 years of research. We install bulk tanks 
and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
r pang Ohio 44846. ‘“‘Our Research is Your 
rofit!”” 


AUCTIONEERS 
AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
lons. Complete auction and pedigree service 


Available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416, Phone 716/494-1880. 
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1932 Model B 
Henry Parker, 


1982 MODEL B FORD Dump, 
Ford C&C, excellent shape. 
Newcomb, N.Y. 12852. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 





BOOKS 


LOVE STORY Collection bargains, 25¢. 
Bookways, 436A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 
FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 36, 481 Thurs- 
ton Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 





HEAT DETECTION: For AI breeding, de- 
termine heat with economical KaMaR heat- 
mount detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns 
red when cow’s ready. Save time and money. 
Free brochure. Kamar, Dept. C-33, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado 80477. 


BUILDINGS 
BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 





BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 
days possible. Easy Taking orders for dwarf, 
standard fruit trees, roses and ornamentals. 
H. B. Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color 
outfit free! Stark, E1052, Louisiana, Missouri 
633538. 

COUNTRY STORE GROSS $150,000. Nice 
apartment, acre parking. Live town, bakery, 
2 apartments. City drug store, apartment area, 
full liquor gross, $125,000. Robert Collester, 
816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 01107. 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog 72. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 


CROWNVETCH 








A SENSATIONAL NEW forage legume- and 
landscaping cover. Ask about special intro- 
ductory offer of seed to livestockmen. Bulle- 
tin: Crownvetch As A Forage - 25¢. Crown- 
vetch, Dept. AA, Castile, New York 14427. 


DEALERS WANTED 
EARN EXCELLENT PROFITS. Sell com- 


plete line of farm sanitation products. Write: 
Metz Sales Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 





EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 


worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDING 


Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 





Send $10 for complete set of plans for 100+ 
cow free-stall dairy system. 


ESSEX STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. INC. 
176 McLean Road 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





RU 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-23 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment aluminum roofing to 30 ft. lengths, 
painted steel, technifoam ceilings, pressure 
treated planks, timber poles, ete. Framing lum- 
ber to 26 ft. lengths. Send us your phone 
number with the material list for quotation. 
RD3, Cortland, N.Y. 13045, 607/756-7871. 


FARMS FOR RENT 


FARM AVAILABLE FOR HEIFERS - fine 
barn and tenant house. 150 tillable acres. 
P.O. Box 275, Hillsdale, N.Y. 12529. 


FOR RENT - large dairy farm with modern 
equipment, free stalls - in Moosup, Eastern 
Connecticut. 1-203/3898-2217 evenings. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


EASTERN SHORE MARYLAND - 360 acre 
dairy or grain farm for sale. Milking parlor, 
large shed and barn, concrete lot, fertile soil, 
running stream, tenant house, beautiful old 
brick home, good location. Terms. William V. 
Riggs Jr., Centreville, Md. 21617. Phone 
301/758-0859. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and _ residential properties. 
Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 


FARMS - STOCKED & EQUIPPED or bare. 
From farmettes to a 1500 acre farm and ev- 
erything in between. Example: 3800 acre farm, 
stocked and equipped, brook, lake, 80 head, 
$50,000+ gross income, $247,500 - terms. Also 
370 acre farm, 100 cows, good equipment, 
$220,000. Many others. Star Realty Co., Route 
10, Walton, N.Y. 138856. 607/865-4058. 


BLACK RIVER VALLEY, Lewis County, N. 
Y. Main road - 380 acres tillable, 80 acres 
woodland. 2 farmhouses, 95 freestall barn, 92 
stanchion barn, pipeline, 820 gallon tank, 60 
stanchion barn - young stock, 20 x 60 Har- 





vestore silo. Price, $105,000.00. Box 126, 
Castorland, N.Y. 13620. Telephone 315/376- 
3330. 





COLUMBIA COUNTY - 170 acre dairy farm, 
80 free stalls, new milking parlor, silos, bulk 
tank, milking and barn equipment included. 
Shop, new 4 bedroom ranch home, additional 
acreage available. Asking $155,000.00. Others. 
Call Milton Meisner, Pres., Davton Realty 
Inc., Hudson, N.Y. 12584. 518/828-4155 or 
518/851-9831. 


FREE CATALOG. For more than 25 years 
Four Effs has tried to give you clear, concise 
details about all kinds of property in upstate 
New York and New England. Forward look- 
ing folks have been and are buying real estate 
as a hedge against inflation. Our catalog 
describes a wide variety of listings. Add a few 
words about special needs, price, etc.; it may 
prove helpful. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Man- 
chester, N.H. 03105. (Representatives wanted.) 
102 ACRES, TWO BARNS, 25 cow ties. Four 
bedroom home. $33,000. Baldwin Realty of 
Endicott, New York. Salesman: Miss Need- 
ham. 607/642-8867. 


CAYUGA COUNTY, 





near Auburn, N.Y. - 
196 acres, 160 tillable, 15 woods! 54 stanchion 
gambrel roof drive-thru barn 86 x 112’, nearly 
new cleaner! 86 x 70’ full basement barn, 
stanchions & pens for young stock! 3 silos, 2 
concrete! Nearly new 500 gallon bulk tank! 
Drilled well & 110 x 125’ spring pond piped! 
2 good dwellings, modern eonveniences! $85,- 
000 - hurry! LaRock Realty, Martville, N.Y. 
13111. 315/564-5400. 


DAIRYMAN’S DREAM FARM ~- 230 acre 
farm near Cooperstown, modern 88 tie barn, 
160 x 80 pole barn has 100 free stalls, storage 
barns, 2 concrete silos 24 x 60, milking parlor, 
2 neat modern homes, could easily handle 200. 
Boys, this is a real farm! $200,000 and help 
with financing. Hurry! T. L. Wright Realty, 
Schoharie, N.Y. 12157. 518/295-1547. 


400 ACRES, 60 stanchion barn, 51 milkers, 
silo, cleaner, 600 gallon bulk tank, machine 
shed, four bedroom home, stocked and equipped 
$80,000, $25,000 down. 500 acre free stall, 
new stable and 12 cow parlor, 165 head, full 
machinery, two homes, good location, $220,000 
complete, $100,000 bare with milking equip- 
ment. Gentleman’s farm, 87 acres, all tillable, 
attractive buildings, 9 room brick Colonial, 
river frontage, 27 heifers, good machinery, 
very attractive property and a good buy $46,- 
000 complete. Just a sample. Call or write for 
more. Brisson Real Estate, RD #2, Massena, 
N.Y. 18662. 315/764-0896 or 315/769-9387. 


CAYUGA COUNTY - 310A - 160 tillable, 
dairy, 40 stalls, bulk tank, large pond, 4 bed- 
room house, $65,000 bare. $100,000 with stock 
and tools. 235 acres, 175 tillable, 70 cow barn, 
3 large silos. Pond, woods. 5 bedroom house 
with fireplace. $90,000. 210 acres, 145 tillable, 
no buildings. $50,000. 75 cow free stall, bare 
or equipped. Several others recently listed. 
Call or write, Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee 
St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 315/253-6278. 


WESTERN NEW YORK ~- 3875 acres, 200 till- 
able, with modern free stall for 150 head, very 
efficient unit and a nice 5 bedroom house, 
grossing $120,000. 442 acres-250. tillable, free 
stall for 160 head. Modern farm buildings and 
a very nice house, grossing $75,000. 244 acre 
hog farm, finishing 1,000 pigs per yenr, good 
buildings and equipment, modern 6 bedroom 
house, grossing $60,000. 250 acres-100 tillable, 
tie stalls for 73 head. Calf barn, 2 silos, new 
tool shed, good 5 bedroom house, grossing 
$40,000. We specialize in farms in Western 
New York. For additional details write or call 
Lester N. Fuller, Real Estate Broker, Rice- 
ville Road, West Valley, New York 14171. 
Phone 716/942-6636. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, choice 265 acre 
dairy farm, completely equipped, new ma- 
chinery, modern barn equipment, 66 cows, all 
winter feed. Modern house plus tenant house. 
330 acre dairy farm, woodlot, excellent ma- 
chinery, 52 stanchion barn, Harvestore silo, 
concrete silo, modern milkhouse with shower 
and office, 5-bedroom brick house. 130 acre 
farm (60 additional acres available), excellent 
buildings, good land with creek. 110 acre 
farm, 35 head cattle, new barn with conveyor, 
new milkhouse, with bulk tank, 7 room house, 
some machinery. R. P. McDonald, Realtor, 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669. School facilities ex- 
cellent in area, taxes reasonable on all of the 
above items. 

















PIONEER Hybrid Carrot 


THE 


Pioneer is a true hybrid—quick-growing, uniform 
and productive. It is smooth, attractive and richly 
colored, and best of all, its sweet flavor and brittle 
texture are second to none. Available only from 
Harris Seeds. 


SEND 
FOR 





WLI NEES 


IDEAL GARDEN CARROT 


FREE 1973 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrationg and straight-torward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
17 Moreton Farm 


Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


EASTERN NEW YORK .- Dairy and beef 
farms for sale, all sizes, some with stock and 
equipment. Country homes, on the New York- 
Vermont border. Raw Jand - wooded and open, 
also lake property. Phone Fitzgerald Realty 


of Glens Falls, N.Y. 518/793-6626 or Louis 
Briere, Salesman, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 518/- 
793-8231. 





“LIKE A PICTURE” - 51 acre farm on riv- 
er, 36 acres big flats. Beautiful 1%4 story 
Colonial home, 7 rooms and bath. Red barn 
for 40 cows. Two tractors, farm equipment 
included. $55,000. 5386 acres, 300 tillable 
Honeoye soil, ponds. Seven and nine room 
homes. 101 stanchion pipeline barn, 2 silos, 
unloaders, 1,085 bulk tank. Heifer barn, stor- 
age barn, bunk feeder. $156,000, terms with 
retiring owner. Wimple Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. Free lists, state 
wants. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK - 350A, 250 tillable, 
2 creeks, Erie Canal, 3 miles city, State high- 
way, 150 free stalls, Surge parlor, 1,000 gal. 
tank, two 24 x 60, one 20 x 60 silos with un- 
loaders, automatic feeder, 2 houses, $135,000. 
Modern split level available. Owner - 315/- 
363-2347 - 315/437-9067. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS are our special- 
ty. Conventional dairy, free stall and com- 
bination, also cash crop farms, all sizes, 50 
to 1,000 acres, low taxes and good schools. 
70A with large basement barn, silo, cleaner; 
nearly new 3 bedroom Cape Cod, excellent 
location, only $55,000.00. 140A, large barn, 
30 x 64 pole barn, 4 bedroom house, only 
$27,500. 250A, 73 on pipeline, 3 silos, extra 
good 4-5 bedroom house, tenant house, only 
$139,500. 500A, barn for 100 free stalls, two 
20 x 60 Harvestores, 2 other basement barns, 
very good brick house, trailer, only $195,000. 
1000A, 40 x 220 steel barn, many other build- 
ings, 16 miles Syracuse, priced to sell. 950A, 
5 houses, grain storage, best of soil. Try us. 
Write, please give phone number. Mal-Tut 
Real Estate, 9 Court St.,!Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY’S FINEST - 400 acre 
show place dairy farm. Two new modern 
dairy barns (105 stanchions), box stalls. Shop, 
machine shed. 3 silos plus Harvestore. Fully 
automated. Original 1765 stone house. 3 other 
homes. Gross income over $100,000. Stocked 
and equipped or bare. Liberal terms. Please 
call Milton Meisner, Pres., Davton Realty Inc., 
Hudson, New York 12534. 518/828-4155 - 518/- 
851-9831. 

BIG DAIRY VALUE. See picture in catalog! 
Well-watered 420-acre New York dairy re- 
ported capable of handling 150 head. On 
stream-like inlet of popular lake for top trout 
fishing, springs, ponds. 30 x 266 hip roof 
barn, 30 x 40 ell, 114 stanchions plus heifer 
stanchions, drinking cups, barn cleaner, milk 
house, 800-gallon bulk tank, pipeline milker, 
3 silos with unloaders, heifer and storag? 
barns. 2-story home 7 rooms, bath, oil forced 
air heat, basement. Second 7-room house, hot 
water heat. 305 tillable acres, 40-acre corn 
allotment. Peaceful town-edge setting. Move 
up to this one for $89,000. Free . . . 264-page 
Spring Catalog! Describes and pictures hun- 
dreds of farms, ranches, town and country 
homes, businesses coast to coast! Specify 
type property and location preferred. United 
Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


CORTLAND COUNTY - A free stall dairy 
operation built new in 1968. Present owner 
keeps 80 milkers but facilities designed for 
110. Farm has 413 acres with 270 tillable. 
20’ x 70’ Harvestore and 20’ x 35’ Harvestore 
were both built in 1972 while a 24’ x 60’ and 
a 16’ x 50’ concrete silo were built in 1971. 
Barn has a double 4 DeLaval milking parlor. 
10 room house has been completely remodeled 
while 8 room tenant house has new wood 
paneling. Also has 16’ x 32! swimming pool. 
Priced at $165,000 bare or $265,000 stocked 
and equipped. Call Zar Benedict at 914/343- 
1108 or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., 
at R.D. #4, Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 


800 ACRE NEW YORK dairy farm, very good 
nine room home, five bedrooms, two car gar- 
age. Very good 36’ x 120’ barn, 56 stanchions, 
600 gal. bulk tank, 24 x 60 concrete silo with 
unloader, 16 x 40 silo, other buildings. 200 
tillable acres of alfalfa soil, taxes $950.00 per 
year. Cattle and equipment available. Reason- 
ably priced. We have other farms. Call Rich- 
ard E. Posson, Lic. R. E. Broker, R.D. #8, 
Norwich, N.Y. 18815. 607/334-9727. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


POULTRY, EGG PRODUCTION-NY = state- 
eapacity over 140,000 birds, barns, land, equip- 
ment, now operating. Details Crown Realty, 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 14224. Mr. Glor, 716-674- 
9090. 


FOR SALE: Champlain Valley dairy farm. 
370 acres, 250 tillable. 120 head Guernsey cat- 
tle, 75 milkers. Fully equipped - all nearly 
new machinery. Local milk market. Earl 
Wray, Chazy, N.Y. 12921. 518/846-7315. 


A LOVELY FARM - A 108 acre farm with 
75 tillable acres in the Amsterdam area. This 
property has two silos, a pipeline milker, bulk 
tank and barn cleaner. The house has 9 rooms, 
fireplace, hot water heat and aluminum siding. 
This is the most attractive small farm we’ve 
seen in a long time. Priced at $82,000 bare or 
$110,000 wth dairy herd and full line of farm 
machinery. Call Zar Benedict at 914/348-1108 
or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. 
#4, Middletown, New York 10940. 


FARMS WANTED 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 




















direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING .- dairy 
farms, others. Wimople, Realtors, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6855. 


Sloansville, | 


FARMS WANTED 


FARM CAPABLE OF SUPPORTING } 
cows needed. Principal or agent reply invits 
John Schultz, Hickery Ridge Farms, Miles 
N.Y. 12761. 914/887-4006. 


YOUNG, AMBITIOUS DAIRYMAN  interg 
ed in buying good free stall set-up New Yo; 
State. Have 65 good cows and machiney 
Would consider partnership with event 
purchase. Write Box 45, Lafargeville, Ny 
13656. 

WANTED - working or bare farms. Aj 
land. See the New York and Penna. Fan 
Specialists. Gordon Warner, S.W. Salisbury 
Realtor, 5 Forest Hills Blvd., Binghamtp, 
New York 13905. 

WIANTED 50-60 COW DAIRY FARM, eith 


on shares or to manage. Howard Dukett, Rj 
#1, West Winfield, N.Y. 13491. 315/822-6% 


HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for count 
homes, farms, large tracts land - Massach; 
setts, Connecticut. Robert Collester, 816 Am 
ory St., Springfield, Mass. 01107. 

FARM WITH MINIMUM 50 plowable acr 
good barn. Prefer within 200 miles NYC. By 
369-CV, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


SET YOUR GARDEN blazing with all t 
beauty only gladiolus in full bloom can bring 
50 bulbs for $1.95 postpaid. Limited supply 
order today to avoid disappointment. Eas 
Coast Bulb Co., Dept. 87, Ansonia, Con 
06401. 

20 HUGE GLADIOLA BULBS - $5.00. Yo 
choice of pretty yellow, pink or _ orang 
blooms. Northgate Farm, Schuylerville, N.Y 
12871. 518/695-3459. 








GINSENG 
GINSENG GROWS TON acre, worth $2%,) 
pound - growing details 25¢. Hunting cas 


watches, movements, bezels. Woods, Box 10% 
Lebanon, Missouri 65536. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kin 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Ha 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Te 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered fror 
central New York. When writing give tek 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyd¢ 
Petroleum, Inc., PPO Box 227, Fort Plair 
Nays, 133802 

ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered an 


where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, Ea 
Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591, 


FOR SALE - 300 TON of ear corn. Delivere 
up to 200 miles in 18 ton loads. Phone 1-31)/ 
331-4666 evenings, person-to-person. Robe 
Schram, Palmyra, N.Y. 14522. 


HAY & STRAW For Sale - Mixed alfalfa an 
timothy, early cut - about 300 tons subject 
prior sale. About 75 tons straw, oats ani 
wheat. John B. & Morton Adams, Route 88 
4 miles south of Sodus, N.Y. 14551. Pho 
815/483-9272. 








HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Easterl 
is looking for qualified men who want 

challenging agricultural career providing 4 
important and needed service to dairymen ij 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-ol 
doors with farm people, above average income 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write 0 


call: Eastern (A.I. Coop., Inc., Box Sli 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 27 
3660. 


HERDSMAN WANTED. Experienced, mat 
ried herdsman for registered Holstein herd 
2 bedroom mobile home, milk, beef, fuel ant 
electricity furnished. Paid vacation, wagé 
$6,000.00 to $10,000.00 depending on ability 
Located in Conn. Write Box 369-CO, Ithace 
N.Y. 14850. Give experience ‘and reference. 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED on farm. Goo 
home, pay. Can have children. Ralph More 
land, 500A Commack Rd., Commack, N.Y 
11725. 516/548-8478. 


WANTED - MARRIED MAN to work 0 
large dairy farm. Experience required. Ronali 
Cartwright, Angelica, New York 14709. 716/ 
567-8181. 


BOY FOR DAIRY FARM work. Good home 
room and board, good wages. Box 369-CW 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


LIVESTOCK MANAGER - Daily care of UNI 
livestock, supervision of student help, dat 
maintenance, assist in livestock extensid 
and research programs. B.S. in Anim 
Sciences desired, practical experience wil 
livestock and in showing animals. Contac 
Dr. W. C. Skoglund, Dept. of Animal Science 
Kendall Hall, University of New Hampshi 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824. The Unive 
sity is an Affirmative Action/Equal Oppo 
tunity Employer. 

RELIABLE RETIRED MAN ~- work on be 
cattle farm. Good house. Write Sheldon Ba 
Rushville, N.Y. 14544. 


HERDSMAN - Experienced herdsman want 
for top dairy management of purebred, ? 
head Jersey herd at Duke Farms, Somervil 
New Jersey. Responsible for innovyatil 
breeding and management programs to 
turn operation to model herd status. Supé 
vise staff on 4 dairy units, each unit hav! 
pipeline milking systems. House provided. } 
cellent benefits. Formal animal science ef 
cation preferred; top herd managemé 
experience necessary. Send resume to: 
Robert Tashjian, The Animal Medical Cent# 
510 East 62 Street, New York, New Yo 
10021. 


RELIEF MILKER - Experienced relief mi 
er wanted for 250 head Jersey herd 

Duke Farms, Somerville, New Jersey. } 
sponsible for rotation relief milking on 
dairy units, each unit having pipeline milk! 
systems. Also take charge of 25 stall calf bat 
House provided; excellent benefits. Send ! 
history to: Dr. Robert Tashjian, The Ani 
Medical Center, 510 East 62 Street, New Yo 
New York 10021. 

RELIABLE MAN WANTED for year row 
work on vegetable farm, greenhouse w 


included. Living quarters provided. J0 
Swois, 3386 Maple St., Enfield, Conn. 060% 
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HONEY 


TATURAL EXTRACTED HONEY - 5. Ibs. 
4.00; 3 - 5’s $11.50; 6 - 5’s $20 postpaid to 
rd zone. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, 
asport, N.Y. 14067. 



































































HORSE BARNS, ARENAS 


FORSE BARNS, ARENAS or combinations 
esigned by people who know horses. Proudly 
rected by builders with horse sense. One 
orse to scores. Pole, wood or steel. Plain or 
ancy. Expandable features. Call or write 
nday for a no-obligation, idea-sharing visit. 
mpire Farmbarns, 1212 Trumansburg Rd., 
haca, N.Y. 14850. 607/272-5230. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
alore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
8101. 

ARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
flectric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
p Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
roadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


IGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
nd economical lightning protection systems. 
ree inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
c., Corner of Route 138 and Hanshaw Road, 
thaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
ection Association. 


TOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
aining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
ee from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
mpurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
0 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
9th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


TOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
g. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
ank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
ed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Jur cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
ats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
ide walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
ecting the fault which caused the system to 
inally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
eport years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
riptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
leaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


RICING/SELLING HANDBOOKS - 10,000 
ntiques, $1.00: 3,000 Bottles, $3.95; 1500 
ruit Jars $1.95. Detailed pictures/illustra- 
ons. All 3 books, $4.95 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Jarvest Publishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, 
isc. 53218. 


ATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
pols. Free catalog. North American, Box 
7RO, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


UBBER STAMPS, 3 lines $3.50 plus postage. 
ovelty pin with 3 orders - free. Cash with 
rder, Ed’s Sign Service, 57 Sylvan Rd., 
ochester, N.Y. 14618. 


UICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
utdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
rains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
fadelia 20, Minn. 


BACKWOODS JOURNAL” - Paradox 2, 
ew York 12858. Unusual Bimonthly. $3.00 
ear. Sample 50¢. Illustrated booklet - ‘“‘Simple 
iving’’ $1.00. 


REE - Send for 115 page office furniture 
atalog to Kimber Office Furniture Division, 
.O. Box 1777, North Brunswick, New Jersey 
8902. 


WINEMAKERS - FREE CATALOG: Fruit & 
rape Concentrates, Yeasts, etc. Write: Kraus, 
Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


ILO REPAIRS: Protect your investment, add 
ears to your new silo, or reline your old silo. 
ilo Services Inec., Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 
































NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


ANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
rite Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


UTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
ystems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
or professional help in picking the right size, 
yle for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Yan Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


INCHES 12 VOLT; 





for any tractor or 
uck. Pulls 4,600 Ibs. up 20% ramp. Lifts 
00 Ibs. Smaller than loaf of bread. Revers- 
ble. From $79.95. 50¢ brings 18 page catalog. 
pperw init Inc., Dept. AA, Pomfret, Conn. 
16258. 


PLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
estroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
00 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 
Own, Pa. 18951. 


SED CONVEYOR’ BELTING’ Rubber 
Overed—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
r write: EK. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
eee Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 


[(ARROWING STALLS - Complete $34.50. 
ealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
nterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


ANTED - Small steam boiler, 6-10 HP, with 
without engine, good condition. Lawson 
arker, Marathon, N.Y. 13803. 









DADDY, I'VEGOT TO TAKE 
LESSONS FROM AN 
INSTRUCTOR TO G 


a 











oe 














NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


NEW AND USED PLOWS - Massey Ferguson 
Semi Mount heavy beam with springtip, tail- 
wheel and new tire, hyd. cylinder, hoses and 
couplings, 3 pt. hitch A-Frame, setup and 
freight - 4B x 14”, our net price $860.00; 5B x 
14”, our net price $975.00; 6B x 14”, our net 
price $1160.00. New National 3B x 14” mount- 
ed, $437.00; 4B x 16” mounted, $620.00. Used 
Plows - IHC 4B x 14” Fast Hitch $350.00; 
IHC 5B x 14” Fast Hitch, Semi Mount, $425.- 
00. Allis Chalmers 3 pt. Semi Mount heavy 
beam 7B x 16”, $985.00. John Deere 4B x 16” 
3 pt. Semi Mount, $985.00. John Deere 6B x 
16” 3 pt. semi mount, heavy beam, $1285.00. 
Many other 2 and 3 bottom 3 pt. hitch and 
pull plows to choose from. Dick Brady Farm 
Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box AA, Fairview, 
Pa. 16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


MILK TANKS - we sell, buy, lease - new or 
used. Modern Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, 
Arcade, N.Y. 14009. Phone 716/492-1693. 


WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 
guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 
warehouses of parts for your every need. All 
makes and models. One of America’s largest 
inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 
4, Worthington, Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- 
372-2911. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD 21 Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver Cletrac, 
JD, Case, transmissions, final drives, winches. 
Engines, power units. For sale - cheap: good 
used crawlers, loaders, backhoes. New and 
used tracks, rollers, idlers, sprockets, up to 
30% off on new bottoms. “If not listed ask for 
it.””’ Wanted: Used equip. parts; crawler, hy- 
draulic, track rebuilding service. Ben Lom- 
bardo Equip. Co., R.D. #6, Sinking Spring, 
1A, Reading, Pa. Phone 215/678-1941: 944- 
yale 


FREE BOOKLET: Wholesale Farm Filter 
Catalog plus farm equipment maintenance 

















hints. J. A. Baldwin Mfg. Co., Dept. 42, 
Kearney, Nebr. 68847. 
WANTED - OLIVER OC-4, OC-46, OC-6. 


Operating machines or parts. Narrow or wide 
gauge with wide pads (preferred)... White 
Haven, Pa. 18661. Phone 717/443-9596. 


WANTED: 4-6” IRRIGATION PUMP. W. 
Lange, 3506 Lockport-Olcott Rd., Lockport, 
N.Y. 14094. 716/433-2041. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-23, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


SLIDE-IN STOCK RACKS .- All steel con- 
struction $159.50. Dealerships available. Free 
literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Col- 
chester, Ill. 62326. 


WANTED: STAINLESS STEEL TANKS for 
stationary storage. Prefer truck milk tankers 
(any condition) from 1000 gal. up. Reward for 
information leading to purchase. Walker’s 
Fruit Basket, Forestville, N.Y. 14062. Phone 
716/679-1292. : 


FOR SALE: 3850 bushel Tox-O-Wix grain dry- 
er. Phone 607/263-5211. 


J. B. HAMMERMILL with 25 HP motor, di- 
rect drive with dust collector and pipe. 144 
ton Sprout Waldron upright mixer with motor. 
Fords Molasses Blender with motor. Electric 
molasses heater. 3,000 gallon molasses tank. 
20 HP electric motor. All in working condi- 
tion. Will sell one piece or all. G. Prall 
Kinney, Box 402, Blairstown, N.J. 07825. 
201/362-6614. 


10” NEW BAND SAWS, wood cutting, $85.00. 
2 weeks delivery. Ed’s, 57 Sylvan Rd., 
Rochester, N.Y. 14618. 


CHOREBOY PIPELINE MILKER, 5 space 
units, big pump, automatic washer. Donald 
Upperman, Chambersburg, Pa. 17201. 717/264- 
6007. 


NEW FORD 7000 DIESEL fully equipped 
with safety roll bar cab, $8385.00. New Ford 
Diesel 5000, large tires, 8 speed, $5995.00. 
New International 574 Diesel, fully equipped 
with safety roll bar, large tires, $5410.00. New 
THC 454 Diesel, fully equipped with roll bar, 
$4206.00. New David Brown 990 Diesel, 12 
speed, large tires, $4899.00. New John Deere 
3120 Diesel, 85 HP, 6 cyl. 16.9434 6P., $7285.- 
00. Late model used Allis Chalmers 170 gas, 
259 hrs., practically new, 18.4 x 28 Super 
Torq. Model 517 Loader $4950.00 - will sell 
loader separately for $850.00. Melroe Bobcat 
Front Loader, 1970 Model 600 diesel engine, 
949 hrs., $3875.00. John Deere 4020, 1964 
18.4 x 34, power steering, hyd. valve, $4985.- 
00; JD 730 Diesel, P.S. 1959, $2985.00. David 
Brown 1200 Diesel, 1968 18.4 x 30, 909 hrs., 
power steering, $3285.00. Case 830, 1965 18.4 x 
34 3 pt., power steering, $4285.00. Dick Brady 
Farm Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box AA, Fair- 
view, Pa. 16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS ~- 30 bushel capa- 
zity $119.50. Dealerships available. Free liter- 
ature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, 
Ill. 62326. 



































NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


a 


NURSERY STOCK 





WANTED: 1948 - 1958 Ford Tractor - must 
be in good condition. E. L. McNeish, R.D. 6, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 13904. 





LONG 45 HP DIESELS, utility type, full 
equipped - $3795.00, $4500.00 4-wheel drive. 
Kubota 17 HP diesels, fully equipped, PTO 


and 3 point, 138” Diamond tires, $2095.00 del. 
Bargains - 3 Massey, 1100 - 165 - 1385 Oliver 
1850 - 1855 - 1750 - 1650 - 1555. Don Howard, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424, where your money 
buys you more. 


WANTED: OLIVER 99 TRACTOR, 4 eyl., 
also Oliver 990, 950 tractor. Frederick Haier, 
Marshfield Rd., Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in 
use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inec., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


BREAK UP PARASITES’ Happy Home - 
Control parasites and improve grazing by 
seattering droppings with the Fuerst Flexible 
Tine Harrow®, Free literature. Write to: 
Fuerst Brothers, Ine., Dept. AA-1, Rhine- 
beck, N.Y. 12572. 


COMPLETE Hydraulic Jack Repairing manual 
$3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayerco, 938F'A 
Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 54956. 


22” COAL-WOOD FURNACE complete with 
registers and pipe. Good condition, $50.00. 44” 
sawmill - inserted tooth saw. George W. Parks, 
Parks Rd., Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 


JOHN DEERE 4020D (1970 model), 4020D 
(1968 model), 4020 gas (900 hrs. - 1968 model), 
4010D, 3020D, 3020G, 2510 gas, 730 gas, 7°0D, 
720D. Farmall 460G, 400G, M. Oliver 18£5D 
(900 hrs.), 1800D, 1250G, 550G with front end 
loader (nice). MF 35 gas with loader. MM 
G1000D (800 hrs.). IH #205 S.P. Combine with 
grain head. Balers - NH 269, 270. JD 24T (all 
with PTO throwers). New Holland 352 and 354 
Grinder Mixer (new) at cost. Haybines - NH 
469, 461, 460. Hesston self-propelled 310, 110. 
Harvesters - Gehl 600 (with 2-row head - like 
new). NH 717. Plows - JD and IH 4 and 5 base 
- semi. Oliver 5 and 6 base automatic resets. 
Gunther Heussman, S. 5th St. Mountain, Em- 
maus, Pa. 18049. Phone 215/965-5203. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 




















this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 





Prices Cut! 


Now get lowest prices ever on _professional- 
quality, fully guaranteed chain to fit all popular 
makes of saws. Immediate shipment. You must 
be pleased or money back! 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” —$ 8.95 21” to 24” — $14.95 
13” to 14” —$ 9.95 25” to 28” — $16.95 
15” to 16” — $10.95 29” to 32” — $18.95 
17” to 20” — $12.95 33” to 36” — $20.95 


Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 





Box 179-HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG 


Huge savings on other size chain, 
reels, sprockets, bars, files, sharpen- 
ing equipment, saw parts and acces- 
sories. DISCOUNTS ON LARGE OR- 
DERS. Write for 1973 catalog today to: 


Zip-Penn Catalog Office, 
Box 43073-HD, Middletown, Ky. 
40243 


NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses and vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D10523, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


NEW! DWARF, BABY, Flowering Crab 
Trees. Guaranteed to flower years earlier 
than standard type. Grow only six feet! Write 
for prices. Mayo Nurseries, Lyons, N.Y. 
14489, 














THE TILLERS 


Y THAT'S NONSENSE - 

LESSONS COST MONEY, 
WE'LL GIVE YOU 

LESSONS HERE AT 
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BE GLAD TO SHOW YOO 
HOW TO ORIVE 





1,000 HORTICULTURAL ITEMS - Propaga- 
tion supplies, books, seedlings, grafts, trees 
(fruit-shade), shrubs, Bonsai, tools. Mellinger’s, 
North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use. Largest fruit tree nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries. Specialists in straw- 
berries, raspberries, blueberries, grapes, hardy 
English Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, ete. 
Choicest trees, roses, shrubs, ornamentals. 
Complete Spring Garden Guide and Nursery 
Catalog with 400 color photos free. Send name 
and address today. Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 775 
Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 144387. 


Seed Co., Box 645, Dept. 87C, Cleveland, Tenn. 
S7311. 

MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality at 
reasonable prices. Over 100 varieties for 
Christmas trees, windbreaks, ornamentals, 
conservation and wildlife, fruit and nuts, ete. 
Free catalog, Carino Nurseries, Box 5388D, 
Indiana, Penna. 15701. 

EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and forest 
tree preduction. Free price list and planting 














guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
16250. 

PESTICIDES 
DUOCIDE. THE SURE-FIRE rat killer. 


Powerful anticoagulant poison in easy-to-use 
toss packets. Stays fresh. Used as directed, 
safe around pets, livestock. Sold only at 
Agway. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


COLOR SLIDES OR negatives made into 
8 x 10 color pictures. Send slide and $6.00 or 
negative and $5.00 to Lamplighter Shop, 433 
Castleton Ave., Staten Island, N.Y. 10301. 

pcan wacial ch Ac SU ee ane AU ME eT ees 





PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Featuring New 
Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Guardian, Raritan, 
Garnet and 18 other varieties adapted to 
Northeast. Plants are grown from indexed 
virus-free stock, in soil fumigated with high 
rates of Vorlex and protected by rigorous 
spray program. Nursery State Inspected. Sup- 
pliers for commercial growers and home 
gardeners. Also, new large strain of rust- 
resistant Mary Washington Asparagus roots. 
Our 4ist year. Free Catalog and Growing 
Guide. Lewis Farms, RFD-A, South Deer- 
field, Mass. 01373. 


FREE - COLOR CATALOG. 36 proven hybrid 
and standard vegetable plants, including: 
Market Topper, Market Prize Hybrid Cab- 
bage; California Wonder, Keystone Pepper; 
Campbell 1327, Rutgers Tomatoes; Pixie, Big 
Early, Big Boy, Beefeater Hybrid Tomatoes; 
Yellow Spanish Onions. These field grown 
plants are hardier than hothouse or potted 
plants. Absolute money back guarantee. Pied- 
mont Plant Co., Inc., Dept. 201, Albany, Ga. 
31702. 


600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide $4.80 postpaid. Tonco, 
‘home of the sweet onion’, Farmersville, 
Texas 75031. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS - medium size 10 - 
$8.00. New varieties, berries large as grapes, 
high profit crop. Free planting instructions. 
Write Brinton Orchards, R #5, Hanover, Pa. 
173381. 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY - everbearing 
strawberry plants, $8.00 each 100 - Empire, 
Catskill, Sparkle, Premier, $5.00 each 100. 
Red raspberry plants - Best Durham Ever- 
bearing, Latham Red, New Madawaska Red - 
$12.00 each 100. Add 95¢ to each 100 plants 
for postage. MacDowell Berry Farm, RD #2, 
Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 877-5515. 























RAW FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS - Muskrat, fox, coon, 
fisher, otter, mink, beaver, etc. Highest mar- 
ket prices. Prompt returns. Also complete 
line of trapping supplies. Carr’s Trading 
Post, 2868 Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 








REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE .- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


NEW FREE CATALOG - Big spring edition! 
Over 5,200 properties described, pictured - 
land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout US! 73 
years’ service, 648 offices, 40 states coast to 
coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


67’ x 28’ two bedroom, 1 bath retirement 
home, Eau Gallie, Florida; attached garage. 
P.O. Box 765, Eau Gallie, Florida 32935. 
Phone 305/254-6077. 











HERE, GOGET 
LESSONS | 





REAL ESTATE 


HUDSON VALLEY - Fruit, dairy, vegetable, 
horse and recreation farms. Also - country 
homes. Davton Realty Inc., Milton Meisner, 
Broker, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 518/828-4155 - 
518/851-9831. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED ° 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


WANTED - Small bare farm or acreage. 
Baker, Box 445, Shelton, Conn. 06484. 











RECORDS 


COUNTRY RECORDS - and tape cartridges. 
Jimmy Rodgers, Carter Family, Curly | Fox, 
Bill Monroe. Fiddle tunes. Free circular. 
Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-32, Arcadia, Calif. 
91006. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in ecarload lots, 
Also Kiln-dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 

BALED SHAVINGS delivered by truckload. 
Call 518/234-7165, or write Clifford C. Hay, 
Ine., RFD #1, Cobleskill, N.Y. 12043. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest re- 
sults at lowest cost? Something different in 
sales and use. Big monthly income or get your 
fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, 462 
Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 61068. 


LONG NEEDED INVENTION. Want man 
contact service stations. Part time. Huge 
profits. Write Cyclo Mfg., 3816 Dahlia, Dept. 
110, Denver, Colo. 80207. 


AN OHIO OIL CO. offers opportunity for 
high income plus regular cash bonuses, con- 
vention trips and abundant fringe benefits 
to mature man in your area. Regardless of 
experience, air mail W. A. Read, Pres., 
‘American Lubricants Co., Dayton, Ohio 45401. 














SEEDS 


FREE SEED CORN BOOKLET and 1973 
price list on all types of farm seeds and 
baler twine, also Dealer Territories and 
Farmer Agents open. Write Carlton Seed 
Company, Dept. A-73, 101 Meade Avenue, 
Hanover, Penna. 17831. 

FREE SEED CATALOG - 
trated 42 pages. Order selected Hybrids di- 
rect from breeder. Home and Market Garden 
Seeds - Vegetables - Flowers. Robson Quality 
Seeds, Inc., Dept. 163, Hall, New York 14463. 








Colorfully illus- 





SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 








all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample, John 
Voss, T70AA.Farley Lane. Manlius, New York 
13104. 

ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS/Farm with 
magnetic signs for your truck or car. Pick 
up in Cobleskill or will Parcel Post. Phone 


order to 518/234-3066 anytime, for fast qual- 
ity service. 





SITUATION WANTED 
WORK WANTED IN GREENHOUSE in 





Penna., upper New York or Vermont. Ex- 
perienced. Write: Mrs. Nellie Brasingtcn, 
Rockhill, New York 12775. 





SHELLED NUTS & SPICES 
PECANS, BLACK WALNUTS, English Wal- 
nuts, Brazils, Cashews $2.25 pound. Peerless, 
588A Centralpark, Chicago 60624. 


SILOS 





STAMPS & COINS 
1973-S CENT FREE with three 1955-S. Cents 
$1.00. Coin Catalog 10¢. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illi- 
nois 62281. 


TIRE CHAINS 





SILOS—Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box BS-23, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 





SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 








STRAWBERRIES 





“STRAWBERRY CULTURE - A Modified 
Matted Row’’, 4-P., illustrated 75¢. Henry 
Akutowiez, 580 Poquonoeck Ave., Windsor, 


Conn. 06095. 














ey 


Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 
locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 


Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


AYNER 


BROS., INC. Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 
: Name 
| Address 
: City 
; Site: 2 k= Zip 


and planting guide on virus-free Strawberry 
plants at direct-from-grower prices. Also, 
lists azaleas, asparagus, blueberries, and 
raspberries. 


BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 


Dept. 61 
Salisbury, Md. 21801 





YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS 
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WBERRIEG! 


Strawberries are easy to grow .. . And so deli- 
cious to pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own 


garden. They’re easy to sell, too. A fire “extra 
money”’ crop. For years we have been the 
Country’s largest strawberry plant specialists. 


Our new Strawberry book describes best varieties, 
best growing methods. IT’S FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists 
173-B Strawberry Lane Salisbury, Maryland 





ORDER FORM 





WORD COUNT: Figure 


one word for initial or group of numerals. 
100 Main Rd., Anywhere, NY 14850. Phone 


607/273-3507, count as 10 words. Zip code free. Blind Box Number 


35¢ a word Example: J. S. Jones, 
10 Word Minimum $2.40 extra, includes address. 
$3.50 


DEADLINE FOR ADS: The ist of month preceding month of issue. 


(Example: May issue closes April 1.) 


Send advance payment by check or money order to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P.O. Box 369, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE COPY—FOR ADDED WORDS, ATTACH SHEET) 


minimum 
13 


17 
21 
25 


29 


Insert above classified in 


issues. $ 


4 

8 
12 
16 
20 
24 
28 
32 


is enclosed. 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 
DATE SIGNATURE 
48 








TIRE CHAINS - Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty. Low prices, prompt ship- 
ment. Freight prepaid, shipments over $150. 
Write for chain catalog. Phone orders collect 
901/527-5601. Southern Parts Corp., Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make. all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
81%4 pounds $3.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - SAVE UP to 75% on 
new-used-rebuilt parts whatever the make... 
whatever the model! 250 wheel and crawler 
types covered! Sensational catalog for 25¢. 
Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N.D. 
58102. 








TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 


foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 


experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED - Old trapping bcoks and maga- 
zines. Keith Shippee, Rodman, N.Y. 13682. 

WANTED: STAINLESS STEEL TANKS for 
stationery storage. Prefer truck milk tankers 
(any condition) from 1000 gal. up. Reward 
for information leading to purchase. Walker’s 











Fruit Basket, Forestville, N.Y. 14062. Phone 
716/679-1292. 
WANTED - “RANDALL GENEALOGY”, 


published about 1879, Office of the Chenango 


Union. Author, Paul K. Randall. Write Paul 
J. Randall, Randall Drive, Springville, N.Y. 
14141, 





WOMENS INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minn. 560938. 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual 
Wallpaper, Dept. 32, 228 W. Market St., 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


WOMEN! Fill out income tax forms at home 
in own business. We show you how. Simple, 
easy to learn. $700 per month earnings pos- 
sible. Details mailed free. No salesmen. Hurry. 
Federated Tax Home Training School, 2003, 
Montrose, Chicago 60618. 


1776 JOHNNY CAKE - For 35¢ will send you 
a copy of this pioneer recipe reprinted from 
old-time Remedy and Recipe Book of mid 
1800’s, along with information concerning 
the book. S. J. States, RD #2, Bath, N.Y. 
14810. 


BAKING - HOME STUDY. Announcing a 
Home Study Course in Commercial Baking. 
Practical basic training. Good field for those 
with aptitude. Nearly depression-proof. Send 
for free booklet “‘Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry”’ to National Baking School, 555 E. 
Lange Street, Dept. 645-60, Mundelein, Illinois 
60060. A home study school. 

MINIATURES, shells, jewelry, novelties. Dis- 
count catalog 25¢. Craft House, 910 St. Vin- 
cent, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93101. 

MAKE FLUFFY RUGS from old nylons, 
pantyhose. Illustrated instructions, construc- 
tion samples, all $1.00. Davis Specials, 1417W 
Spaulding, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 
COLDWATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-52, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

SAUSAGE MAKERS, Great Recipes! Bologna, 
frankfurters, head cheese, summer, blool and 








































pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-52, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 
KEEP YOUR 9 == 
SUBSCRIPTION (37 
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ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World’s Finest Rock Removal 


Equipment. 20 
ee MMe ee mee elite ate eg 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
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ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 
Box 822 Pilg pede tt) 59601 





Handle—A good, sturdy handle cq 
be made for a flat file from an olf 
fashioned slip-on-type woode 
clothespin. Push the clothespin do 
over the file’s tang and tape it tight 
in place with several wrappings 
electrician’s tape. 


Jawbone — When you use a hammeé 
to bend strip iron held in a vig 
always direct the hammer blows (i 
the iron) against the fixed jaw of ti 
vise. Repeated blows against th 
movable jaw will damage it over 
long period of time. 


Both Hands — If you need bot 


hands to place work in shop vig 
the vise can be adjusted by your fo 
with the aid of a small, stout rop 
Tie the rope to the vise handle a 
wrap it around the vise handle scre 
or spindle several turns. Tie a lar 
loop in the lower end of the rop 
Now you can hold the work in t 
vise with both hands and close tl 
vise jaws on it by stepping in th 
loop in the rope. 


Tube Spout — Rainwater can | 
kept from seeping into a basemei 
from a gutter downspout with % 
old inner tube. Sever the inner tuh 
and fit one end over the end of th 
drain spout. If necessary, tie t 
tube on with a piece of wire or sto 
cord. The tube carries water in al 
direction you choose eight to te 
feet from the house and can } 
quickly installed and removed. 


Burned — Identifying initials or nun 
bers are easily burned into wood¢ 
tool handles with rubber ceme 
Merely squeeze the cement onto t 
handle in the form of your initial 
and touch a match to the cement. 
initials are not burned deeply enoug 
in the wood, repeat the operation. 


Twisted — If you need to twist tw 
wires together, clamp two ends | 
the wires in your vise and chuck 
other two ends in your hand drill! 
carpenter’s brace. Turn the drill, a 
the wires twist neatly together wil 
little effort. 


Capped Teeth — To protect the tee! 
of a handsaw between carpentry jol 
shield them with a section of 0 
garden hose. Cut a length of the ho 
slightly longer than the blade a 
slit it lengthwise. When the slit hoj 
is slipped over the saw teeth thi 
are amply protected from dama 
when the saw is stored with oth 
tools in a toolbox. 


Blueprint — When repairing a lol 
or other mechanism of many si 
parts, make a rough pencil drawil 
that shows the location of each p? 
as the piece is opened for inspectit 
cleaning and repair. If parts becoll 
separated, merely refer to the dra’ 
ing to determine where each p! 
belongs in the mechanism. 
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Itcher—Half of a tractor tire mounted 
in a frame of welded channel iron 
bolted to two posts set in the ground 
makes a good back-scratcher for the 
feedlot. 


Dividers—These dividers with narrow 
hroats lessen crowding, fighting and 
robbing at the feed bunk . . . and 
save feed. The sides are made from 
two 2”X8’”"s together at the floor 
and cut away to leave a space 414” 





CNEL SS. 


Keeper—A piece of heavy angle iron 
with a slit cut in one edge makes 
a handy keeper for the chain used 
to latch the barnlot gate. The chain 
is simply dropped into the slit to 
draw it close, and it can be unlatched 
even when youre wearing thick 
gloves. The angle iron is drilled and 
fastened to the gatepost with two 
lag screws. 








: Se es 
at the height of the side rail, spread 
ing to within 14” of the edge of the 
planks at the top. A 2” X2” spacer 
is nailed between each pair of 


stanchion rails. Bolts fasten them. 


Fo? 0% 
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The Song of the Lazy Farmer 
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The winter’s hard on neighbor’s 
Blands, he’s got too much time on 
is hands. Since he don’t have to 
ork like mad, he does some think- 
ng, and that’s bad; it makes his 
Uisposition sour and evry day he 
spends an hour requiring me _ to 
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listen while he tells me why he 
cannot smile. His face is almost 
two feet long as he orates “bout 
what is wrong with all the world, 
including here, he doesn’t see a 
thing to cheer. He grumbles “bout 
the price of grain, high taxes give 
him lots of pain, and he clings 
tightly to the fear that we'll have 
flood or drouth this year. 

I spose that maybe neighbor's 
right, but why lay wide awake at 
night until your thinking gets you 
down and all you do is growl and 
frown? I’m sure that worrying won't 
help, and it don’t do much good to 
yelp to some small citizen like me 
who can’t change things at all, 
by gee. Course, neighbor’s trouble 
really ain’t the stuff ‘bout which he 
makes complaint. What ails him is 
from spring to fall, he simply don’t 
relax at all; and so in winter he 
can’t find enough to occupy his 
mind. If he were smart, he’d take 
his cue from me and loaf the whole 
year through. 
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WITH NEW OR RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Plant these small but excellent quality bulbs 
in a sunny area — — — keep well watered and 
you'll enjoy a riot of color this summer. 


° Offer good until May 30. 
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IT KNOCKS BUT ONCE 


Did you ever notice how much 
easier it is to come to a decision 
when its the other guy’s business 
and money about which you are 
experting? Without meaning to crit- 
‘icize anyone else’s decision, and 
certainly with no thought of posing 
as an authority, I'd like to comment 
on a situation that surprises me a 
little. 

Of late years in our area, heifer 
raisers with various-sized enterprises 
have made the scene. They have 
met a real need and so far as I know 
have found a ready market for their 
springers at what would seem to be 
satisfactory prices. The total volume 
of such business has been on the 
increase as more and more of the 
cow-milking dairymen have decided 
to buy more of their replacements. 

With veal calf prices being bid 
so high by the butchers, the cost of 
calves to be grown out for replace- 
ment heifers has naturally increased. 
No one needs to be reminded that 
grain and hay prices all fall were 
rising. 

Cutback 


So what happened? A lot of heifer 
raisers sized it all up and decided 
to cut back or sit it out. I’m not 
about to say they were wrong, but 
it seems to me there were a couple 
of plus factors overlooked in the 
process of deciding whether heifer 
raising would be profitable. 

One was the price of milk. With 
prices and the outlook so favorable, 
replacement heifer prices next sum- 
mer ...even at a sharp increase... 
will likely not stop dairymen from 
aggressively buying. It’s just going 
to make sense to have the barn full 
of milkers with these milk prices. 

An unusual opportunity presented 
itself to some of these heifer raisers 
this fall. There was a lot of fair corn 
that didn’t offer much real promise 
of making money for the grower 
who planned to harvest it for grain. 
This was due to its moderate yield 
and to the fact that it was less ma- 
ture than usual and its moisture con- 
tent was high. Such corn returned 
more to the grower who sold it for 
silage. 

This unusual source of feed was 
a real bargain in many neighbor- 
hoods by comparison to hay or grain. 
A lot of good heifers could have 
been grown out on this feed had the 
growers really been alert to this 
opportunity to hold their feed costs 
down. 


Feed Costs 


There may have been one other 
way to have held feed costs within 
reason. A lot of dairymen had mows 
full of hay not up to their usual 
standards for milk cows. Much of 
this hay would have put shine on 
a heifer’s coat. It took a little doing, 
but a few fellows sold out part of 
their poorer hay and replaced it 
with a few loads of high-quality stuff. 
Some neighborhood heifer growers 
found themselves a nearby supply of 
adequate roughage at a price they 
could live with. 

* All I’m saying is that this whole 
picture reminds me of what we used 
to observe among cattle feeders 
when we lived in the Midwest. Those 
who made money over the years 


were those who were in the business 


every year. As a matter of fact, the 
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records used to show that more times 
than not the big profit years were 
those when the outlook had been a 
little fuzzy and enough feeders had 
got cold feet to give the hardy souls 
an unusual opportunity. 

No one will know till next summer 
or fall, but it sure looks like this may 
be a year when a lot of fellows will 
wish they had stayed in there and 
raised a bunch of heifers in spite 
of some of the unfavorable outlook 
last fall. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


On a recent Sunday night, we 
went to hear a moving rendition 
of Handel’s “Messiah” in nearby 
Auburn. As we came from the 
church and went to our car, the 
scene and atmosphere was all Christ- 
mas. Decorations were aglow and 
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all was beautiful. We drove down 
the main street all cozy in a little 
world of lights and music and 
thought. 

Suddenly down the street, above 
and dominating all else, there ap- 
peared a hte Genesee beer sign. 
Now I have no argument with those 
who prefer Jenny ...nor do I point 
a finger at the makers of it who are 
smart enough to advertise. It was 
just the jolt of being wrenched from 
that lovely little dream world we 
were in and being rudely thrust back 
into the commercialism of a 1972 
main street. 


PROTEIN-WHERE 
THE ACTION IS 


Aside from weather, one of the 
most common topics of conversation 
these days is the high and rising 
price of protein. Feed company 
representatives and millers add a 
further lament about the delay and 
uncertainty of delivery at any price. 

It’s not my intent to compile an 


exhaustive explanation of why pro- - 


tein prices are booming or why it 
is hard to get delivery. However, 
there are a couple of very interesting 
facets to this whole picture. 

One has to do with the rapid dis- 
appearance of soybeans during the 
past year. What with a huge supply 
at the end of 1971 it would have 
been hard to force such a brisk move- 
ment both for export and domestic 
use. It’s a little easy to underestimate 
how much extra will be fed when 
there is a favorable price structure 
in the livestock industry. Certainly 
for cattle feeders, hog men, and 
dairymen there has been every in- 
centive to push for fast gains and 
high production. 


Even with high-priced milk, the 


evidence mounts that many dairy- 
men were a little slow to recognize 
the need for extra protein supple- 
mentation this fall because of the 
lower quality ‘of their roughages. It 
was a double jolt to determine that 
they should be buying more protein 
at just the time that some kind of 
records were being set for prices. 
Still and all, not to meet the extra 
needs of cows with a potential for 
increased production has to be a 
pretty prohibitive bit of false 
economy. 

Not that it is one of the impor- 
tant influences in the protein price 
structure, but there is another story 
to be mentioned in regard to pro- 
tein supplies. Fish meal from Peru 
has for years been a part of the over- 
all supply of protein feed in this 
country. The awful tragedy of the 
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“Red Tide” which hit the west coast 
of South America last spring largely 
wiped out the fishing and therefore 
the fish meal exports. Ecological 
changes not fully understood by 
oceanographers had caused anchovies 
and other species to all but vanish 
from Peruvian coastal waters. 


Fishing 


that existed in Peru was a most in- 
teresting situation. The concentra- 
tion of fish in these waters absolutely 
staggered the mind. 

I had the opportunity to see a 
little of this several years ago. The 
birds that were also living off the 
fish flew 6-10 feet above the water, 
then zoomed into the water and up 


with a fish. The blanket of birds 


extended out to sea as far as the eye 
could see. We drove more than 100 
miles along the ocean and this blan- 
ket of birds over the water was con- 
tinuous. Aside from pelicans, I don’t 
know the names of any of them... 
but there literally must have been 
millions of those birds. 

All down the years, another big 
export item from Peru was guano 
... the high-protein organic fertilizer 
from the manure of these birds. It 
was periodically cleaned off the 
rocky islands where the birds nested 
and roosted. These manure-covered 
islands shone white in the sunshine. 


Differences 

You can readily imagine the dif- 
ferences of opinion that were held 
by people in the fisheries’ industry 
and those in the fertilizer industries. 
The fishermen wanted to harvest as 
many tons of fish as possible. The 
fertilizer people preferred that more 
of the fish be left for the birds, thus 
ultimately increasing fertilizer ton- 
nage. . 


The fishing and the fishing industry 


Legislation had finally been passe 
which regulated both industries. To 
use a phrase which I'm sure the 
Peruvian legislators had never heard 
the laws tried to establish some kind 
of an ecological balance betwee 
the fish harvest (total by man and 
bird), and what the feed supply iy 
the ocean would sustain. 

Following the disaster there last 
spring ... which just may have some 
common causes with our own fishing 
problem off Cape Cod... it would 
be anyone’s guess when or even if 
a new fish and fertilizer industry 
will be developed along South 
America’s west coast. In any event, 
don’t look for any break in protein 
prices as a result of more fish meal 
supplies from Peru for quite a spell! 









OUR KIDS AND 
THEIR SCHOOLS 


The recently-released portions 0 
the comprehensive Fleischman Com- 
mission Report will be studied, dis. 
cussed and modified, and at least 
parts of the recommendation will 
eventually find their way into edu. 
cation laws of New York State. All 
of us have an interest in this... as 
parents concerned about the educa. 
tional opportunities of our children 
and grandchildren... and as taxpay- 
ers concerned with the ever-spiraling 
costs of education. 

Here are two of the issues dealt 
with: public funds for private school 
financing, and state determination of 
a salary structure for four categories 
of teachers. There are a dozen ot 
more other major issues as compel: 
ling as these. 

My only comment is that no one 
can really afford not to be informed 
on something as important to the 
future of the youth of our land or 
to the future of our country. 


= 


PROGRESS IN THE HOME 


It’s old stuff to use heating lamps 
to warm up and save newborn calves 
or lambs. Many milkers keep the 
chill off with  strategically-placed 
batteries of lamps in the milking 
parlor. Eating establishments have 
used this source of heat to keep the 
meat hot. 

Now comes the day when human\ 
can really enjoy the luxury of infra 
red heat. A couple or three of these 
lamps mounted overhead in the bath- 
room to toast a body after it emerges 
from the shower is a luxury which, 
once enjoyed, becomes a necessity! 


BOON TO YOUNG AND OL 


Glazed doors or thick showel 
curtains that defy prying eyes ar 
pretty much standard equipmet 
in most homes. May I be the firs 
to tell you of a better way? Recent) 
we saw, used, and observed wha 
has to be the greatest step forwar 
in shower equipment in the las 
hundred years. Actually it doesn’ 
do so much for the shower but | 
surely should spruce up any marriagé 

Here’s the picture. Absolutel} 
transparent plastic shower curtai 
equipped with a 12-inch strip 0 
leather about hip high. The resul 
is a topless view plus a nice legg) 
picture — nothing else — and_ that! 
just right. It’s more sexy than any 
thing since Cleopatra. Try it, you! 
like it! 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Walter J. Lepski, Pine Island..§218.25 
(payment for onions) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Bernadine Finnegan, Westport ..3.93 
(refund on order) 

Mr. John B. Sopko, Jermyn .............. 2.25 
(refund on order) 


NEW JERSEY 
Mr. Richard Anderson, Milford .......... 9.89 
(refund on bulbs) 


MAINE 


Mrs. Martin French, Dover-Foxcroft ....7.27 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Charlene Mclntire, Presque Isle 17.19 
(refund on order) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Sidney J. Langley, Concord ........ 4.23 
(refund on order) 

OREGON 

Mrs. John Ekman, Forest Grove ...... 15.00 
(refund on pictures) 

OHIO 


Mr. Clyde Williamson, Lisbon .......... 46.73 
(refund on heater) 





































































UTS AND BOLTS 


“When I wrote about the delay in 
filling my order, I was told that it 
as because the company was chang- 
ing over to a computer system. To 
me a computer is nothing more than 
a glorified pinball machine. It is 
amazing what faith people have in 
a mess of gears, nuts and bolts.” 

Such is the reaction of one reader. 
Even though his statement would be 
challenged in electronics circles, 
it does seem that more and more 
companies excuse poor service in 
such a manner. While changing sys- 
tems is a legitimate excuse in many 
cases, our files show that some con- 
tinue to use it as an alibi long after 
initial ““‘bugs’’ should have been 
eliminated. 

The fact remains that customers 
(and even the writer of this column) 
tire of hearing that a computer is 
at fault. To paraphrase Geraldine, 
“What you puts in is what you gets 
out.” 


EARNING PIN MONEY 


It is not as simple as it used to 
be to set up a gift shop or other 
mall business in your home to add to 
the family income. 

In New York State, for example, 
you will find that you must collect 
sales tax except on exempt food 
items. Soft drinks and candy, as well 
as non-food items, are taxable unless 
the purchaser furnishes a resale cer- 
tificate or exempt use certificate. 

You must keep records of pur- 
chases and sales for a period of three 
years. If you hire outside help, you 
will get involved with payroll de- 
ductions and quarterly reports. 

Check on regulations with your 
State Sales Tax Bureau and with 
your local or state Employment 
Service. Also ask your town or vil- 
lage clerk about possible local zon- 
ing or licensing regulations. 
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“Starting and Managing a Small 
Business of Your Own,” S&M 1, is 
available at a cost of 35¢ from the 
Small Business Administration, 1441 
L Street, Washington, D. C. 20416. 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


A few years ago, Drug Research 
Corporation, its president, and its 
advertising agency were found guilty 
in Brooklyn Federal Court of de- 
frauding the public in the sale of 
Regimen diet tablets. An appeal in 
the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
was lost — nearly ten years after the 
Better Business Bureau first ques- 
tioned the advertising claims in 1957. 

A subscriber recently sent us ma- 
terial about a no-diet reducing tablet 
called Slim-Tabs 33, being sold by 
Stanford Research Corporation, 19 
North Harrison Street, East Orange, 
New Jersey. This had the earmarks 
of another Regimen-type promotion. 

We find that the company has been 
challenged by the Postal Service 
under Title 39, U. S. Code 3005, on 
charges of misrepresentation through 
the mails. An initial decision is that 
the respondent is so engaged. Mail 
addressed to Stanford Research Cor- 
poration is being held by the Post 
Office. 


Not New 


Diet pills are not a product of the 
Twentieth Century. A women’s mag- 
azine published in 1894 carried sev- 
eral diet pill ads. One of the more 
famous weight-reduction schemes 
in recent years involved Dr. Herman 
Taller, author of the best-seller “Cal- 
ories Don’t Count.” The book 
claimed that CDC safflower oil cap- 
sules would promote weight loss, 
and over two million copies were 
sold. 

Reducing garments, pills, devices, 
creams, and even “‘mind-over-matter 
while you sleep” schemes have been 
promoted over the years. Here are 
a few statements made by the Food 
and Drug Administration and the 
National Better Business Bureau 
about weight reduction: 


The Facts 


Vibrator devices should not be 
represented as effective for treating 


diseases or weight reduction. (FDA), 


NBBB knows of no bath additive 
or other external preparation which 
has any influence in reducing weight 
when used in conjunction with hot 
baths or otherwise. (NBBB) 

According to medical authorities, 
there is no known product generally 
available to the public which has 
the qualities or characteristics to pro- 
vide effective weight loss or weight 
control without some type of dietary 
modification or regulation. (NBBB) 

Any weight reduction that would 
occur through the use of garments 

.. would result from a water (not 
fat) loss through perspiration . . . The 
fluid which helps comprise fat tissue 
is immobile. (NBBB) 

Obesity is a complex health prob- 
lem. Significant weight loss should be 
sought under medical supervision. 


Mrs. Lois Conklin of Evans Mills, N.Y. slowed down her snowmobile 
coming to a gate in the fence line. As the snowmobile went into a little dip 
one of the skis broke through the snow and caught on the icy crust. The 
lurching machine threw her to one side dislocating her shoulder and severely 
tearing the muscles and tendons. On first examination it was thought that 
she would never be able to use her arm. However, after great personal strug- 
gle she has proven to the doctors that she would not become a cripple. 


North American agent, Bernard Virkler of Castorland, N.Y. delivered bene- 
fits totaling $4847.91. Mrs. Conklin’s $200 a week Hospital and Home Re- 
cuperating Income policy paid $2571.48 because she was hospitalized for 30 
days. Her other North American accident policies paid an additional $2276.43 
in medical expense and disability income benefits. 


“We appreciate the personal service that Bernard Virkler 
has brought to us. He has called on us over the years and 
we have taken out policies each time to keep our protection 
up to date. My husband and I have had a lot of Insurance 
but this is the best. We are more than satisfied with the 
payments received for shoulder injury.” 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 


Esther M. Komjathy, Berne, N.Y. _..- 
Fell on ice—broke arm 

Grace E. Bledsoe, Wellsville, N.Y. 
Fell on ice—broke arm 

Arthur Manasse, Whitney Point, N.Y. 
Slipped, fell—broke arm, leg 

Leonard D. Law, Franklinville, Ay. 1915.09 
Run over by tractor—broke arm, ribs 

Thomas C. Taft, Gowanda, N.Y. ....... 
Snowmobile acc. —barbed wire cut face 

Herbert Hall, Sterling, N.Y. 203.81 


$ 227.25 
375.51 


120.00 


913.06 
1012.43 


Struck car riding snowmobile—cut leg 
Skate caught leg—inj. back 
Motorcycle flipped—broke leg ae 

1243.50 
Motorcycle acc.—inj. knee 
Fell off snowmobile—injured shoulder 
Slipped on ice—broke teeth 
Kicked by cow—broke ankle 

262.86 
Caught in snowmobile belt—broke arm 


Charles P. Gugino, Silver Creek, N.Y. 810.06 

Snowmobile acc.—broke arm 

John D’Angelo, Jamestown, N.Y. ........ 1283.00 

Daniel Manchester, Pine City, N.Y. ... 214.29 
Ice skating—broke leg 

George H. Petry, Norwich, N.Y. .. 1690.00 

Lee V. Poupore, Churubusco, N.Y. ... 1377.14 
Snowmobile acc.—scraped leg 

Clinton R. Hyer, Cortland, N.Y. ........ 

Richard Nevin, Fish Eddy, N.Y. ....... 1000.00 
Snowmobiling—broke arm 

Robert D. Tyler, Delancey, N.Y. ...... 535.51 

Keith J. Schmitz, N. Collins, N.Y. _.. 1395.00 
Snowmobile hit guard rail—broke leg 

Anthony Chiavetta, Brant, N.Y. 

Agnes J. Aubrey, Burke, N.Y. _............ 
Slipped on ice—head injury 

Robert M. Stewart, Johnstown, N.Y. .... 

Florence Conine, Windham, N.Y. 
Slipped on ice—broke ankle 

Craig Chafee, West Winfield, N.Y. 889.19 

Robert Richvalsky, Mohawk, N.Y. .... 348.28 
Snowmobile accident—injured foot 

Nora L. Cooley, Mannsville, N.Y. _..... 1445.00 
Fell on ice—broke leg 

Diane M. Reay, Evans Mills, N.Y. ..... 153.38 
Thrown from snowmobile—inj. shoulder 

Frances Miller, Deer River, N.Y. ....... 1073.34 
Snowmobile accident—broke ankle 

Lynn V. Allen, Lowville, N.Y. . —...... 
Snowmobile accident—inj. leg 


Glenn M. Jones, Madison, N.Y. 
Caught in snow blower—cut finger 


762.31 
106.47 


. 1180.00 - 


Gerald Rockwell, Hamilton, N.Y. ......$1382.14 
Tractor tipped over—broke ribs 

Harley W. Bohlike, Amsterdam, N.Y. _.. 279.29 
Fell on icy driveway—inj. back 

Phillip Milleville, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 1193.80 
Fell from wagon—broke leg 

Adolph Kopack, Utica, N.Y. 
Taking snow out of blower—broke hand 

Daniel J. Baker, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 272.90 
Auto accident—cut knee 

Amanda Nowack, Victor, N.Y. 
Fell on wet snow—broke leg 

Irving Cherry, Johnson, N.Y. 
Snowmobile accident——cut neck 

Charles E. Dawson, Albion, N.Y. 
Car hit snowmobile—broke hip | 

Ivy M. Caster, Sandy Creek, N.Y. 
Snowmobile acc.—inj. shoulder 

E. Ferris Banner, Oneonta, N.Y. ........ 
Tractor-snowblower acc.—inj. hand 

Irene Woods, Brasher Falls, N.Y. _... 
Snowmobile acc.—broke leg 

Bernard Lantry, Helena, N.Y. ~.......... 1058.72 
Snowmobile accident—broke leg 

B. Hotaling, Jr., Sharon Sprgs., N.Y... 129.31 
Snowmobile hit wire—cut face 

Harry E. Wyckoff, Gilboa, N.Y. 
Snowmobile acc.—inj. shoulder 

Frederick Robson, Jr., Waterloo, N.Y. 299.42 
Snowmobile acc.—injured knee 

Elaine D. Buck, Campbell, N.Y. 
Snowmobile accident—inj. shoulder 

Gerald Van Fleet, Greenwood, N.Y. ... 642.41 
Snowmobile acc.—broke leg 

Hazel M. Corwin, Calverton, L.I., N.Y. 252.84 
Fell on ice—broke ankle 

Ronald Gwara, Owego, N.Y. 
Snowmobile accident—broke nose 

Richard K. Clark, Marion, N.Y. _.... 
Snowmobile accident—broke leg 

Gordon VanMaldeghem, Palmyra, NY, 
Snowmobile accident—head injuries 

John Maloney, Wysex, Pa. ___.... 1210.71 
Snowmobile accident—inj. 

Elvin E. Hill, Newton, N.J. 
Fell on ice-—inj. shoulder 

David A. Meirs, Cream Ridge, N.J. 
Kicked by horse—broke shoulder 

Jeanne Callan, Starksbore, Vt. 
Snowmobile acc.—broke ankle 

Barbara Mayotte, E. Fairfield, Vt. 
Snowmobile accident—inj. shoulder 


.. 1325.00 
419.85 
1624.13 
310.71 


1005.70 
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NO-TILL farming has advanced 
to the point that the University of 
Delaware has published an up-to-date 
bulletin. New Jersey growers have 
given it a wide range of trials and 
what they have seen looks good. 

Growers in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, used the no-till system 
on 72 percent of their acreage in 
1972, comprising 14,000 acres. 

Early in December, the University 
of Delaware invited growers to at- 
tend a no-till conference. More than 
1,000 of them came, listened and 
went home convinced that here was 
something that could fit into many 
types of farming. 

It has proven highly successful 
with corn and soybeans. One of these 
days, maybe in 1973, it will be tried 
in New Jersey on some vegetable 
crops. 

If one has a field of rye that is to 
be plowed down for corn or soy- 
beans, the rye is killed with one or 
more weed killers. This rye, which 
is from 24-30 inches tall, then be- 
comes a mass of dry material that 
covers the ground with a thick 
mulch. 

Now enters the special equipment 
to cut through the fallen rye, plant 
the seed and that is about all there 
is to it until harvest time. These 
planters are heavy pieces of equip- 
ment, drawn by almost any of the 
larger modern tractors. 


Some Problems 


There are still problems to be 
solved. For instance, it has been 
learned that the corn or soybean 
seed must be placed deep enough 
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DOMINOR « 919 srano 


The three favorite alfalfas with Hoff- 
man customers. All have high yield 
potential. All do an excellent job in 
producing bigger and better paying 
crops. For details, see your Hoffman 
Seed Man. 


Formula 70 srw Red Clover 
Formula 69 saw Timothy 


Exclusive Hoffman developments. Each 
is a blend of improved varieties. Both 
provide heavier yield potential, better 
disease resistance and a broader range 
of soil and weather adaptability. 
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No-till farming 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


in the soil so that it is in a soil-mois- 
ture zone that permits germination. 

Growers have also learned that 
there must be a rubber tire of a spe- 
cial design that will pack the soil 
over the seed. 

There may be weed problems. The 
annuals are not too difficult to con- 
trol if the herbicide has been proper- 
ly applied. The perennials present 
some difficult problems . . . in either 
case everything must be done right 
because no cultivation is possible. 

The average yields in both trial 
plots and commercial plantings are 
as good or better than where the 
usual plowing and tillage system is 
followed. Where reduced yields did 
occur, they were mostly due to such 
things as late plantings, not enough 
moisture for germination, or an im- 
proper kill of weeds. Yields of 100 
bushels of corn, and more than 40 
bushels of soybeans per acre, have 
been harvested from no-till fields. 


Double Cropping 


If one lives in an area where bar- 
ley and soybeans (or corn for silage) 
may be double cropped, the no-till 
system offers special possibilities. 
Delaware has had excellent results 
with barley followed by soybeans. 

An 80-bushel yield of barley, plus 
39 bushels of soybeans from the same 
acre with no-till, can be a very satis- 
factory return in an average year. 

Cutting through the barley straw 
may require a uniform spreading, 
rather than windrowing, to allow 
the cutting discs to penetrate the 
soil. This has been done, and good 
yields harvested. 

It has been suggested that one 
application of irrigation to moisten 
the soil after barley (which leaves 
the soil dry at harvest) is an avenue 
to getting a better crop of soybeans. 

In addition to being a labor-saving 
practice, no-till can enhance such 
things as soil conservation and better 
utilization of rainfall because the 
straw (or sod) conserves the moisture. 
No-till is also used on sod, with a 
combination of herbicides being used 
to kill all vegetation before planting 
field crops. 


PICTURE CHANGES 


There are some new trends be- 
tween 1967 and 1972 in the Garden 
State’s apple and peach industry, 
indicated in figures from a late fall 
survey by the State Department of 
Agriculture. 

1. While there are fewer total 
trees, there is an upswing in the 
plantings of dwarf or semi-dwarf 
varieties. It was found that 39 per- 
cent of all apples are of the dwarf 
type in 1972, compared with 27 per- 
cent in 1967. 

2. The varieties listed show a 
trend to Red Delicious, Rome, Stay- 
man and Yellow Delicious. A few 
years ago there were about 20 
varieties listed. 

3. There are fewer growers. Some 


of the land of prominent orchardists 
has been absorbed in housing de- 
velopments, or they have sold their 
land to speculators. 

4, There are 1,246,588 peach trees 
in orchards . . . compared with 
1,431,839 in 1967. The varieties most 
popular are the Rio-Oso-Gem, M.A. 
Blake, Redhaven and Jerseyqueen. 
Some varieties popular a decade ago 
are now merely a memory. 


PERMISSIVE BURNING 


Steps are being taken to liberalize 
one of the regulations imposed by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 
Growers are demanding that the no- 
burning regulation be modified. Un- 
der this strict regulation, no vege- 
table matter such as diseased plants, 
orchard trimmings and weed seed 
destruction is permitted. New legis- 
lation is aimed at permitting burning 
to destroy this waste material. 


MOVING OUT 


Inter-State Milk Producers is 
building a new headquarters. It will 
be located on Industrial Drive, South- 
hampton, Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Ground has already been 
broken; the new facilities will house 
the Philadelphia Dairy Council, and 
will be adjacent to the Quality Con- 
trol Laboratory. 

The move is in keeping with other 
organizations moving to important 
highways that are accessible to mem- 
bers. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation has moved out of Chi- 
cago, and the New Jersey Farm 
Bureau has under wraps a plan to 
locate outside Trenton at some fu- 
ture date. 


A NEW CROP 


Delaware is experimenting with 
a new crop being grown for the 
birds. It is sunflower seed to be sold 
to firms that produce seed mixtures 
for the winter feeding of birds. 

The market exists. Thousands of 
tons are sold each year for bird feed- 
ers. Delaware has three experimen- 
tal plots under close observation. If 
the product meets market require- 
ments, it will be recommended for 
the 1973 crop year. 


HOG CHOLERA 


The cholera outbreak in Glou- 
cester County in November was one 
of the worst in recent years. It is 
unofficial, but there is evidence that 
approximately 10,000 head were 
slaughtered. The outbreak was cen- 
tered in a garbage feeding area where 
as many as 30,000 head were on 
farms. 

This was in an area where every 
pig farm feeding garbage was equip- 
ped with facilities to cook the waste 
material before it was fed. It must 
be noted that vaccination programs 
were stopped in 1969. The present 
approach is to find the disease, con- 
fine it and eradicate it without vac- 
cination. However, not everyone is 
convinced that control is possible 
without vaccination. 

Without hog farmers feeding gar- 
bage, cities such as Philadelphia 
must find some other system of dis- 
posing of 200,000 tons of garbage 
each year. A lot of highly-nutritious 
feed finds its way into feed troughs 
on these farms. 
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NEW YORK 


ADAMS 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
ADDISON 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
AKRON 


Blew Equipment, Inc. 
ALTAMONT 

H. L. Gage Sales, Inc. 
AUBURN 

Borst Brothers, Inc. 
AVON 

Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
BAINBRIDGE 

DeForest Garage 
BANGOR 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
BARTON 

Coleman Farm Supply 
BATAVIA 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 

ATH 


Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
BELFAST 

Grastorf & Guilford 
BRANT 


Gugino Farm Equipment 
CANANDAIGUA 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
CANASTOTA 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
CANDOR 

Farm Equipment Store 
CANTON 

Robinson Farm Equipment, Co., Inc. 
CAZENOVIA 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
CHERRY VALLEY 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
CONQUEST 

Burke's Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
CORTLAND 

Maxon International, Inc. 
DANSVILLE 

K. G. Richmond 
EAST AMHERST 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
FONDA 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
FREDONIA 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
GASPORT 

Lisle & Ricker 
GENEVA 


F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
GILBERTSVILLE 

Musson, Faber & Teed, Inc. 
HERKIMER 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
HUDSON FALLS 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
HUNTINGTON STATION 

Lauchner Motors Corp. 
JAMESTOWN 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
KINDERHOOK 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
KING FERRY 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Livingston Manor Airport, Inc. 
LYNBROOK 

T. F. Motors, Inc. 
MELROSE 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
MENDON 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
MIDDLEBURG 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
MILLBROOK 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
MILLERTON 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
MOOERS 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
NORTH JAVA 

Ortner's 
NORWOOD 

Norwood Motor Sales, Inc. 
ONEONTA 

West End Implement Co. 
PERRY 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
RIVERHEAD 

Tryac Truck & Equipment Co., Inc. 
ROCHESTER 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 

ALEM 


Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
SANGERFIELD 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
SENECA FALLS 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
SPRINGVILLE 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
SYRACUSE 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
THERESA 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
WALTON 

Walton Farm Supply 
WATERTOWN 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
WHITNEY POINT 

Penningroth Farm Supply, Inc. 
woLcoTT. 

IH Sales & Service 
YORKSHIRE 

Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 








Wi bee Ab: 
that out-lugs, 
- outworks all others 
© announces New Horsepower | 


l145-hp 1468 - 145-hp 1466 Turbo - 125-hp 1066 Turbo 
ernie erase 


Our new IH-built 550, 436, 414 and 360 cu. in. 
#diesel engines—four big reasons why we 
iow offer you increased horsepower colanmelele 
. i gear drive '66 Series tractors. 
_It’s an 1H philosophy that when we build 

a tractor, we design our engine to precise 
Topo ouen requirements . .. an engine for 
teach hp size. We don't use the same Cu. in. 

| displacement over a broad horsepower range. 
} According to official tests. our 966, 1066 

: ant 1466 tractors outlugged every tractor in 
Aheir hp class... delivering higher torque rise 
fover a broader range of roms. Extra lugging 
qpower that gets you through the tough plowing 
Tspots. And our new 766 diesel offers the 

ssame outstanding lugging characteristics. 
Now we give you more horsepower with the 


7An engine for every horsepower size 


$Mode! cu. in displacement 


11066 414 Turbo 
$1466 436 Turbo 
550/V-8 


| 


same outstanding lugging ability because of 
our big cu. in. displacement diesels have 
built-in power reserve. 

It costs us more to offer you big 
displacement diesels. But its worth more to 
you in extra power reserve ... longer engine 
life. See your IH dealer who Bete up every 
tractor he sells. He’ll give you more reasons 
why IH gives you the best engine reputation in 
the business... and why a field proven 
‘66 Series is Mell best tractor investment. 


*Gear drive models. (Est. max. pto hp.) 
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Planning. 
Take advantage of the wealth 

of information and knowledge 

your Surge dealer and the 

Surge Planning Service offer. 

They can help you fit your 

milking requirements into an ape 
overall plan that includes “* 
housing, manure handling, 
holding areas, feeding 
and calving. 





Installation. 

Your Surge dealer and his 

personnel have completed 

hundreds of hours of training 
aimed at making sure your oN 
system is installed properly. 7, 
And, since they all live in 

your community, they’ll be 

around to make sure everything 

goes according to plan. 
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sists SOLAS 


Labor Efficiency. - 
Automated milkers, prep stalls, 

crowd gates, push button 

cleaning and automatic door 

openers all help save time 

and make a more profitable 

dairy operation. 





Good Cow Milking. 
Revolutionary QTO milkers 
stabilize vacuum and remove 
teat cups automatically as 
each quarter is milked out. 
QTO units milk faster, cleaner 
and combine with prep stalls 
to provide the right milking 
routine every time. 


Quality Cooling. 

To protect your milk and help 
you market the best product, 
Surge provides a complete 

line of farm tanks, pre-coolers 
and ice builders to meet 

the specific needs of your dairy. 










Service. 

Your Surge dealer offers 
preventative maintenance to 
keep your milking system 
performing at maximum 
efficiency. Results: Reliable, 
sustained high performance 
that keeps labor costs down 
and profit per man hour up. 














"Youre a step ahead with Surge’ 


SURGE 


For more information see your Surge Dealer 
or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
2100 S. York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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Introducin 


Banminth 


Never before has such an amazingly : 
ffective wormer been so safe to use. 


A great horse wormer is two things. It’s safe. TRULY PALATABLE 

And it’s effective. A sweet, sucrose base insures the palatability of Banminth. 
This palatability, together with Banminth’s unique pre- 
packaging makes it the easiest of all wormers to use. Just 











Banminth is both. 

















Because Banminth is completely unlike current sprinkle the recommended dose on the grain ration. 

horse wormers. It's a new chemical compound called In most cases, mixing is unnecessary. And there’s no need 
pyrantel tartrate. for complicated stomach drenching. 

AMAZINGLY EFFECTIVE Banminth... you’ll never have to choose between 

In developing Banminth, field trials were conducted in strength and effectiveness again. 

both America and England by the Pfizer research staff. TAKE TME 

Additional studies were made at four universities <e) AGRICULTURAL DIVISION New Sr ee E 


and on several private farms. OBSERVE LABEL 


8 
The results? Large strongyles, small strongyles, oe 
roundworms, pinworms. Banminth gets them all. Over 50 
species. That’s broad-spectrum treatment! 


EXTREMELY SAFE 

Banminth can be used in horses of all ages, including foals, 
weanlings, yearlings, studs and bred mares. It can be 

used concurrently with insecticides, muscle relaxants, tran- 
quilizers and drugs that depress the central nervous system. 


in safety tests, Banminth was used at several times the 
recommended dosage with no toxicity. 

















The 318-bu. Superspreader. 


If you've got a good sized livestock 
operation you know what a big job ma- 
nure handling is. Here’s aspreader that’s 
every bit as big as the task. 318 bushels 
big! That’s 8% tons each and every trip. 
It makes your spreading go a lot faster. 


And this spreader Is built strong enough 
to last. Welded A-frame hitch. Extra 
heavy duty gear box. A conveyor that’s 
warranted two full years. Full length 


steel flareboards. Wood sides, bottom 
and end—with the exclusive “Warranty 
on Wood? 


Everything about this and every other 
New Idea Manure Spreader is built to 
do the job a little bit better...last a little 
bit longer...and make your job a little 
bit easier. And sometimes a little bit can 
be a whole lot. 





MA 





Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


And these hi-trading New Idea dealers make buying a little easier. 
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Bentley Bros. 


ALEXANDER 

Alexander Equipment Co. 
ea Wy 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 


TU 
Main & Pinckney 
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Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
eV 3 
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EVER ER 
R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. 
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BLOSSVILLE 
DENY CUS 07 ee 


BOONVILLE 
pies Equip. & Excavating 
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Byron Enterprises, Inc. 
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Ward & Van Scoy, Inc. 
CATTARAUGUS 
TOUS tag 


CHITTENANGO 
Chittenango rt ATT 


CINCINNATUS 

McKee Equipment Co. 

HT 

PHC Me mem Uae 
Co., Inc. 


HR) 3 
Costello Farm Service 


We make your Job a little easier. 


HR a 
Carlton Damcott 


COBLESKILL 
PETRA aN De Lo 


aT 
Cain’s Tractors & Implement, 
Ties 


Uy.) 

Raymond Earl 
a ARE 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
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DE RUYTER 


H. W. Cook Farm Service, Inc. 
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EAM aad 
Homer Fassett 
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Musson, Faber & Teed, Inc. 
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Gouverneur Coop. Assn., Inc. 
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HAMMOND 
Donald E. Robinson & Sons 
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TY 
Lewis Machinery Service 
STORRS hy 
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SETH age 


SL 
Kiantone Farm Supply 
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Waa 

Bullock's Hardware 

LEICESTER 

Ma MAES CE UMC mae 
Imple. Co., Inc. 

LISBON 


Geo. & Betty Kentner 
Farm Supplies 


LOCKPORT 

PEN ee ee 
LOWVILLE 

Foster Millard 
Aa 

Kyle Farm Machinery 
aaa eR 

Tipple Equipment Co. 


MELROSE 
Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 


Optional Upper Cylinder effec: 






tively increases the capacity of 
your New Idea spreader by level- 
ing out heaped loads. Blade-like 
U-shaped teeth rip chunks apart 
and produce a much more unt 
form spread pattern. 


MENDON 
Saxby Implement Co. 


UT a TRS 
Pleasant View Farms 


NEWFIELD 
Rudolf Mazourek 
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Robert Miller Co. 
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Oneonta Tractor Sales 


PERRY 
Kelly’s Garage 
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Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 


SANDY CREEK 
Krakau Impl. Co., 


SELKIRK 
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Alpine Ford Trac. & 
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WESTERNVILLE & 
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OUR COVER 


By March, winter has palled a bit for 
ost northeasteners. So feast your eyes on 
at picture of a superb beach in Hawaii. 
merican Agriculturist sponsors tours to 
awaii and other 
pots of the world . . . details included in 
ach issue (see page 50). 
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A good feeling 
of a job done well 


SEE THESE GEHL” 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Agawam Chriscola’s Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Sunderland Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Walpole. . . Pinnacleview Farm Equipment, Inc. 
NEW JERSEY 
Columbus Reed Bros. Equipment 
Monroeville S. Johnson Hurff 
Ringoes D & R Equipment 
Sussex Sussex Welding & Farm Equipment 
NEW YORK 
Adams . C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Amsterdam Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
Arcade M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 
Blossvale Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 
Brisben Chenango Farm Supply 
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Canastota Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 
Canton Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 
Cazenovia J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
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CB600 a rmitke and meat building chopeer” 


without equal. 


Here’s big capacity chopping, too! A 6-foot 
wide, 4-bar pickup (with no feed-in apron) 
helps pack away crops quickly, when nutrient 
value is high. Six tungsten-carbide faced 


Central Square Central Square Equipment Corp. 


Clinton . Clinton Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 
Cortland Cain's Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
Cuba Ernest D. Witter 
DeRuyter . H. W. Cook Farm Services, Inc. 
Depaulville . Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
Dryden Dryden Implement, Inc. 
East Palmyra... ... . . O'Meal Tractor, Inc. 
Fillmore . Rickett's Farm Supply, Inc. 
Fort Plain. . . Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. 
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Gowanda ine Vogtli Tractor 
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Medina Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. 
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Nichols Thetga Farm Supply 
North Java .Java Farm Supply, Inc. 
Oneonta West End Implement Company 
Perry Folk & Kelly 


GEHL COMPANY 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 53095 


Richfield Springs 


Salem 
Schaghticoke 


Sharon Springs 


Sherburne 


South New Berlin , 


Weedsport . 
Westfield 


Bradford 


East Randolph 


Hardwick 
Middlebury 
Poultney 
Richmond 
St. Albans 


Wallingford 
Woodbury 


Bellefonte . 
Clarks Mills 
Marion Center 
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Leo M. Filburn 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 

Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Ser. 
Edgar J. Handy 

Chenango Farm Supply 
SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
Rammelit & Sons, Inc. 


VERMONT 


Blakes Chevrolet Co., Inc. 

. L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 

Rowell Bros., Inc. 

Champlain Valley Equipment, Inc. 
Charles H. Monroe 


Sumner Farr 
Schibi Farm Supply Company 


CONNECTICUT 


Cooke's Equipment Co., Inc 
Judson’s Farm Equipment 


PENNSYLVANIA 
E. J. Gentzel 
Elders Sales & Service 
Dilts Farm Equipment 





EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





WHOSE LINE FENCE? 


As reported in earlier issues, the Appellate 
Division of New York State’s court system has 
declared unconstitutional the state’s fencing 
laws. It is illegal, declared the court, to require 
someone without livestock to bear part of the 
cost of building a line fence on behalf of his 
neighbor with livestock. The decision is being 
appealed. 

Although the overwhelming majority of farm- 
ers appear to disagree with that decision, and 
prefer the law the way it has been for many 
decades, not all is unanimous even among farm- 
ers. I listened recently to a farmer express him- 
self on the subject . . . a man who owns con- 
siderable acreage, but raises cash crops rather 
than livestock. 

“I have a common boundary more than a 
mile long with a sheep-raiser,” he commented. 
“My neighbor wants me to build my half of 
the fence, and make it sheep-tight with woven 
wire and steel posts. Just add up the dollars in- 
volved for me to build my part of the fence 
along three-fourths of a mile for the next 
twenty years! 

“Furthermore, I have other miles of boundary 
with dairymen . . . along permanent pastures, 
and fields grazed in the fall.. My line-fencing 
costs could easily run into hundreds of dollars 
yearly .. . yet I keep not one head of livestock 
on the place! Where is the equity in that ar- 
rangement?” 

I've served my earlier years on the handles 
of post maul and fence pliers . . . as well as 
visited with hundreds of farmers (and rural 
non-farmers) about the problem of who should 
build the line fences. My guess is that farmers 
will lose this one . . . and might as well get 
used to doing all the fencing if the neighbor 
has no livestock. As a matter of fact, many live- 
stock owners have long since been doing so. 

What happens when a farmer builds all of 
the fence and then the neighbor decides to keep 
a few horses (or beef cattle) on his side? A good 
neighbor will offer to carry his share of the 
fencing load in that instance. However, new 
legislation may be needed to clarify . . . and 
enforce . . . equitable line-fence responsibilities 
in the rural areas that are now far different 
than when the existing fencing laws were put 
‘on the books. 


REAP IS REAPED 


Over the years, one president after another 
has attempted to reduce the amount of federal 
money spent on ACP...now called REAP 
(Rural Environmental Assistance Program). 
These funds were spent to cost-share such prac- 
tices as the installation of tile drains in fields, 
ditching, lime application, woodlot improve- 
ment, and many more. 

The programs were popular with farmers, 
however, and Congress became involved in an 
annual ritual...the reinstatement of ACP- 
REAP funds taken out of the federal budget 
by the president. President Nixon, however, 
went the whole route and totally eliminated 
REAP activities near the end of last year. The 
official reasons given were higher levels of farm 
income, and the need to limit federal expendi- 
tures to $250 billion in the present fiscal year 
(only $250 billion, mind you). 

As expected, the anguished cries rose toward 
the heavens all across the land. The chairman 
of the National Limestone Institute... . which, 
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incidentally, seeks to promote lime sales... 
even claimed that the action would create a 
situation where, “It won't be long before this 
country, too, will be reduced to what happened 
to the Euphrates Valley, Egypt, North Africa, 
India and most recently, Russia.” 

Time was when farmers were proud of their 
rugged individualism, but times change. Many 
years of ACP (and then REAP) payments to 
farmers have transformed a luxury into a neces- 
sity...and farmers resent the withdrawal of 
payments intended to encourage them to carry 
out good farming practices. Applying limestone 
on most soils of the Northeast, in order to keep 
pH at levels of 6.5 to 7, is a mighty profitable 
investment for farmers . .. with or without Uncle 
Sam’s help. 

The crying-towel for REAP will be wrung 
dry of its last drop of political vintage... and 
the hullaballoo will only by sheer coincidence 
contain an occasional ray of light. The Congress 
may decide to take on the President, and try 
to force the reinstatement of REAP. 

But the fact remains that keeping the federal 
budget under control has apparently become a 
near-impossible task. Everyone wants to reduce 
spending...as long as the economy ox gores 
someone else. 

Farmers can expect strong pressure to reduce 
USDA expenditures in other ways... including 
the lowering of payments for idling cropland. 
Realistically, farmers must expect to bear a fair 
share of the burden of budgetary cost-cutting 
...but they will have to fight hard to resist be- 
coming the fall guy in a country where 96 per- 
cent of the people are not farmers. 


GRANGE IN TROUBLE 


A Grange hall near where I live is expected 
to close its doors soon, joining a long list of 
other subordinate Granges no longer function- 
ing across New York State. The primary symp- 
tom of decline is decreasing membership. 

At the last Annual Session of the New York 
State Grange, former State Master Russell Curtis 
commented, “In his report of the State Grange 
Executive Committee to the 92nd Annual Ses- 
sion in 1964, Brother Leonard Fuller said, “Your 
Executive Committee has spent long hours con- 
sidering and trying to solve or alleviate, as best 
we could, the continuing problems confronting 
our Order. First and foremost of these problems 
is our less of members. The reasons for this loss 
are varied and numerous. Whatever the reason, 
the end result is a loss of prestige for our organi- 
zation and a loss of revenue‘to meet our bills.’ ” 

Mr. Curtis then reported, “The same state- 
ment of facts holds true today. Since 1964, we 
have seen a steady decline in dues-paying mem- 
bership from 79,922 to an estimated 46,500 for 
the year ahead.” 

Back about 1950, by the way, the New York 
membership was just above 140,000. Compound- 
ing the problem is the fact that a substantial 
proportion of even the dues-paying Grangers 
do not participate in the organization’s meetings 
or other activities. 

There have been a great many study commit- 
tees that have filed recommendations intended 
to correct the problem ...and there have been 
many grass-roots contacts made with Grange 
members to get opinions about what needs to 
be done. Unfortunately, however, few of these 
recommendations have been implemented, and 
the ebb tide away from the organization con- 
tinues. 





_ My nomination for the single most important 

recommendation that needs implementing in- 
volves raising annual membership dues to the 
point where a professional staff can be hired. 
Part of that staff should surely be people long 
on knowledge about successful involvement of 
younger people... the lifeblood of any organi- 
zation’s future. « 

The Grange in the Northeast has so much 
going for it... an honorable history of construc- 
tive action...a deeply spiritual foundation... 
a great potential for serving rural people in an 
area where the population of rural people is 
increasing. If it can shake off the shackles of 
the past, streamline its activities and formalities 
to fit the life styles of the present, and come 
to grips with the real rural problems of the 
future ... then the Grange will prevail. 

What are your opinions about how the Grange 
can gain a new lease on life in these changing 
times? 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS 


As of January 16 this year, 14 agricultural 
districts had been formed in New York State 
... involving 75,626 acres of land. In addition, 
there were 22 other districts in some stage 
along the formal procedure of being approved, 
and 228,935 acres were involved in these. This 
made a total of 304,561 acres in both categories, 

The districts do not “preserve” agriculture 
in the sense of forever locking the land involved 
into farming. They do, however, help create 
a “climate” within their boundaries that en- 
courages farmers to make the long-run invest- 
ments so necessary to Mhodern agriculture. 
Furthermore, they discourage the haphazard 
spread of urbanization into some of the finest 
farming land of the State. 

Tax assessment on the basis of agricultural 
use is available to farmers within the districts 
... but this is by no means the only arrow for 
the bow of agricultural viability. Modification 
of the right of eminent domain... protection’ 
from special assessments for sewer and water 
lines . . . restriction of local “nuisance ordi- 
nances’ ... all add to the enhancement of agri- 
cultural stability inside the boundaries of the 
districts. 

The time to form a district is before major 
land-use problems develop in an area... before 
emotional clashes harden opposing positions so 
they set like concrete. Empire Staters can get 
information on the districts from their county 
agricultural agents...or check with William 
Bensley, Agricultural Resources Commission, 
Building 8, State Campus, Albany, New York 
12226. 


A PSALM OF PERMISSIVENESS 


Permissiveness is my watchword, I shall not 
discipline 

It maketh me as a parent to lie down on the job 

It leadeth my children all day beside the swim- 
ming pool 

But blaming society restoreth my soul. 

My offspring liberate gasoline from the farmers 
by night 

They leadeth me to the judges to pay for their 
vandalism 

But I feel no responsibility 

It is the fault of the times. 


Yea, though I walk through the foundations of 
the burned schoolhouse 

I shall fear no remorse, for the rod and the 
staff are put away 

Permissiveness preparest an alibi in the presence 
of mine enemies 

It anointest me with soothing oil; my head 
runneth empty. 


Surely petulance and immaturity shall follow 
my children all their days 

And I shall rationalize in the house of irrespon- 
sibility forever. 
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Lambsquarters, too. Treflan® will 
Stop these two underground and nail 25 
other troublemaking weeds and grasses 
to boot. Right up to combining. No matter 
how dry it gets. If you need protection 
against nutgrass and quackgrass, add 
the recommended rate of Eptam® to your 


Treflan as a tank-mix and enjoy a broader 
spectrum of control than you can get 
from either herbicide alone. For ragweed, 
apply dinitro as an at-cracking spray. 

Use Treflan as the base of your dry bean 
program and give your beans 

the upper hand. 
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(Treflan®—trifluralin, Elanco) 
(Eptam®—EPTC, Stauffer Chemical Company) 
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ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY A Division of Eli Lilly and Company » Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


Because it works. 
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Products. Inc 


Free 


New, 24-page Buyers Guide. 
A complete list of Harvestore 
equipment. Free when you send 
coupon. 


Two sizes, 12” or 16”. Woven 
nylon belts. High capacity, low 
maintenance. Automatic con- 
trol center feeds preselected 
amount to one or multiple lots. 


Please rush my free copy to: 
Name 
Address 











County Zip 


City State 
I farm 
Number of animals: —— 

Check if attending school 


Mail to: A.O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. Dept. Aa-33A 
550 West Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


acres. 


dairy beef hogs 


H73-35 


A dependable corn with 
farmers growing big yields. 


Performance tested and 
backed by proven research 


BIG “GROW—POWER” HYBRIDS 
M20, M30, M50, M55, M70 and M90 


O Send Todd variety information 
O Send dealer information 
© Have a representative call 


Please 


Name 

Address 

City, State. ie Nee AAP 
lama OFarmer  O Dealer 0 Student 


TODD HYBRID SALES 
BOX 66 - ABBOTTSTOWN, PENN. 17301 





Agricultural 
. issues 


THE New York State Council of 
Agricultural Organizations (CAO) is 
made up of two statewide groups... 
the Conference Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations (CBFO) and the Agri- 
cultural Businessmen’s Council (ABC). 
In turn, the CBFO has as members 
11 farm organizations, and the ABC 
lists 10 associations of businessmen in 
its ranks. 

Each one of those 21 organiza- 
tions develops policy positions 
through local and statewide member- 
ship meetings. These are sorted over 
and modified at the annual meetings 
of the CBFO and ABC... then final- 
ly these two organizations compare 
notes at an annual CAO meeting. 
The policy statements that .come 
from CAO carry the unanimous en- 
dorsement of all 21 organizations. 


Digest 


Here’s a digest of some of the 
things CAO members believe to be 
of major concern to New York State 
farmers and agribusinessmen in 1973. 
Many of these have appeared on the 
list in some form in previous years, 
and some will undoubtedly be legis- 
lative and policy objectives for some 
years to come. Anyway, here goes: 

1. Agricultural chemicals are rec- 
ognized as being under fire... yet 
they are badly needed to sustain food 
production by commercial agricul- 
ture. Continuing pesticide research 
and reasonable regulations are called 
for. 

2. Agricultural labor is another 
“crunch” area in our society. CAO 
calls for an Agricultural Labor Act 
more appropriate to agriculture than 
the present State Labor Relations 
Act designed for industrial employ- 
ment. 

3. Agricultural districts are recog- 
nized as a step forward in’ insuring 
the viability of agriculture and the 
preservation of open space. 

4, Runoff control can best be 
handled on a complaint basis, rather 
than creating a new bureaucracy to 
police complicated standards. 

5. Agriculturally-licensed trucks 
should not be limited to a maximum 
of 30,000 pounds. 

6. Agricultural research and ex- 
tension are supported, with several 
specific projects (including wildlife 
damage, mastitis, golden nematode 
control) receiving special endorse- 
ment. 

7. All-terrain vehicles should be 
subject to same regulations as snow- 
mobiles. 

8. Automobile insurance needs to 
be reformed, but driver account- 
ability should not be eliminated. 

9. Taxpayers in the Empire State 
pay the highest taxes per capita in 
the nation. Reasonable debt ceilings 
for government are needed at state 
and local levels. 

10. Well casings with upper ends 
terminating below ground level are 
prohibited by USPH-FDA directive 
as of July, 1974. The CAO recom- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath lade 
Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., & 
Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond,; Inc. 
East Amherst 
= H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, !n 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Livingston Manor 

Livingston Manor Airport, Inc. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Norwood 

Norwood Motor Sales, Inc. 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Per 


ry 
Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 

Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Wolcott 

IH Sales & Service 
Yorkshire 
Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 


Traction and 
flotation 
conventional 


under pressure 


rear hydraulic 
couplers. 
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True “one-hand” 
Hydrostatic steering. 
Shift on-the-go 

from 4-wheel steer fo 
2-wheel steer and back. 


Turning radius in 

4-wheel drive steer is 
only 13% feet (less 2 Secu - a 
than length of tractor). (ak pee an 98 _ 


WeighNt is distributed 
evenly under load. 


tractors can’t equal, 
even with duals. 


Couple or uncouple 


with our new no-leak 


We build better 
machines for the busit 


(Amit 


Comparing “rated” horsepower 
is not always enough. What you 
really need to compare among 
tractors is workpower. Making 
sure the engine torque-rise de- 
livers heavy pull power over a 
broad range of rpms. 

Load down our four-wheel drive 


Our 4166 

rosso the brute 
workpower needed 
for sae ull, high 


speed tillage. 








New quiet cab. New 
operating comfort. 
Remarkable 
handling ease. 
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4166. lts “turbo-charged” 175 hp* 
(436 cu. in.) diesel engine de- 
livers tremendous workpower. 
Keeps right on pulling instead of 
powering out. So you get more 
output every hour you work. See 
your IH Dealer for a workpower 
test drive. Soon. 


Shift on-the-go from 
4-wheel drive to 
2-wheel drive. 


8F-4R well-spaced 
field working 
speeds. 


IPTO...Completely 
Independent Power- 
Take-Off. Shear 
coupling protects drive 
line from extreme 
overload. 


*Mfr. max. engine hp. 





Official test: 
450.63 max. PTO. hp. 
130.47 max. drawbar hp. 
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ONE of the highlights of Farm 
Week was a discussion of the Farm- 
land Assessment Law. Due to an 
unfavorable report by the Center 
for Analysis of Public Issues, a pri- 
vate agency at Princeton, the long- 
awaited report by the Blueprint 
Commission on the Future of New 
Jersey Agriculture has been tem- 
porarily delayed. 


Blueprint delayed 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


It became apparent to everyone 
attending the discussion that the 
future of farmland assessments is 
one of the major features of the 
Blueprint Commission report. 

The Farmland Assessment Law, 
enacted in 1965, required tax asses- 
sors to value actual farmland at a 
level that would enable New Jersey 
agriculture to be on a competitive 





basis with other states. It is impos- 
sible for even the most efficient op- 
erators to pay taxes on land that has 
been assessed at values reflecting 
prices offered by developers or spec- 
ulators. There are numerous instances 
where farmland with a going price 
of $500-$800 an acre for agricultural 
uses has been sold for $5,000 to more 
than $10,000 an acre for other pur- 
poses. 


What started all the recent con- 
troversy was that some buyers rented 
this land back to the former owner 
(or another grower) at a low rental, 
and kept the former farmland assess- 
ment. However, there is a roll-back 
provision in the law so a speculator 
who finally sells at a high price has 
to pay “back taxes” due on the basis 
of the sale price. 





No issue in 1973 can be of greate 
importance to Garden State farmer 
than the farmland assessment prof 
gram. Two spokesmen . . . Arthup} 
West, president of the Farm Burea 
and William Park, economist at th 
College of Agriculture and Environ 
mental Science, spoke in no uncer 
tain words that, if agriculture is tj 
exist and open space is to be maii 
tained, farmland taxes must be withi; 
limits that will encourage farming 
and open space to be retained. 

























FUTURE FARMING 


Since mid-1973, there has beer a 
upward trend in farm prices. Cattk 
have sold above $43 per cwt., bog 
at $35, soybeans approaching $5 per 
bushel, corn $1.55 (and higher 





SEE YOUR PATZ 
DEALER LISTED BELOW 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
District Manager, Raymond Donnelly 
Phelps — 315-548-9252 


ARKPORTS (cya os ttc William Phelps 
607-295-7558 


HOLLEY ... Kemp’s Surge oy & Service 
716-638-6373 

HONEOVE FALLS . ee niestet: ane Mach. 
6-624-2250 

HORSEHEADS ........ Sage einen, Inc. 
607-739-5679 

JAMESTOWN ..... Jamestown aa Supply 
16-488-0709 

PAWTONS 32 oo cm. to eae Robert W. Butzer 
716-337-2128 

POGK Eee ed eee hate te Clint Cornell 
607-898-4448 

OAKFIELD 3. ees Ronald Rumble 


716-948-9404 
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607-869-5354 


OWEGO Se iter sat Conrad Kishpaugh 
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315-584-6678 
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315-754-6528 
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315-568-5375 
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District Manager, Ted Matt 
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U.S. Patent No. 3,447,667 D-210,246 
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[| Barn Cleaners 


[-] Manure Stackers 
[_] Manure Spreaders 


467 Barn Cleaner Flite 
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STATE 


Patz Barn Cleaner 
and Stacker Chain 
that Lasts and Lasts 


The one-piece hook-and-eye chain and hish 
capacity Model 467 Flites cut cleaning time, 
move all types of manure. 


No. 1 in manure removal equip 
proven by years of dependable service. 


For more information on the following 
fill out and return this coupon. 


| aman [_] owner [_] manager [_] student 















[-] Liquid-Vators 
[_] Cattle Feeders 
LJ Silo Unloaders 


[_] Material | loves 
[-] Conveyor: 
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heat at $2.70, with fruits and vege- 
ables at prices that would indicate 
ore profitable levels. 

Meat prices have advanced due 
o consumer demand. Fruit and vege- 
table prices have moved upward 
jin response to diminished supply 
. in turn caused by low net re- 
turns of recent years. 
















































Balance 

Studying the farm situation, based 
on both travels and reports, I am 
convinced that the supply-demand 
ratio is nearer in balance than at any 
time in recent years. 

The meat situation has an inter- 
national angle which indicates that 
worldwide demand for meat is not 
going to subside in the foreseeable 
future. A rising standard of living, 
especially in Japan, has absorbed the 
yotential meat supply from Australia. 
Top grades of meat in European 
markets have been far above $2 per 
pound. 

Present demand for meat in the 
United States will continue. At the 
same time, cattle feeders will be 
drawing on the grain supplies, and 
tend to maintain above-normal de- 
mand that will place feed-grain pro- 
ducers in a more favorable position. 
As long as meat prices remain high, 
consumers are buying above-normal 
amounts of fresh vegetables, plus 
eggs and poultry, to stretch the 
family budget. 

The uncertain part of farm pro- 
duction is centered around the prices 
to be offered to contract growers 
for most processed vegetables. For 
the last four years, growers have 
been paid’ about the same general 
price that has prevailed since the 
1967-68 period. Growers in many 
sections of AA-RNY territory have 
an opportunity to move into enter- 
prises such as soybeans, corn, or even 
cattle . . . if the price offered by 
processors does not cover the cost 
of production plus a. reasonable 
profit. 

There is much evidence to sup- 
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PROMOR ALFALFA 
DOMINOR « 919 sranp 


The three favorite alfalfas with Hoff- 
man customers. All have high yield 
potential. All do an excellent job in 
producing bigger and better paying 
crops. For details, see your Hoffman 
Seed Man. 


Formula 70 saw Red Clover 
Formula 69 sw Timothy 


Exclusive Hoffman developments. Each 
is a blend of improved varieties. Both 
provide heavier yield potential, better 
disease resistance and a broader range 
of soil and weather adaptability. 


SEEDS, INC. 


HERS TTL RA eT rS ca e e 


PENNSYLVANIA'S NO. 1 FARM SEED SPECIALIST 
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port the view that 1973 may be the 
first year in more than a generation 
when this country has come face to 
face with a food shortage. 

With worldwide food shortages 
developing, largely as a result of 
increasing consumer incomes (and 
a bigger demand for high-quality 
foods), they can persist for a long 
time to come. It could rank along 
with the fuel and energy crisis that 
is developing. 


OPEN BURNING 


The Environmental Protection 
Agency is still adamant on open 
burning of tree trimmings and waste 
vegetable matter. Requests made to 
the EPA for a permit result in the 
statement, “No burning.” 

There is a possibility that this 
feature of the law may be amended 
to allow limited burning. Until the 
legislature acts and adopts an amend- 
ment, those brush piles will be 
around until one finds some other 
way to dispose of them. 


FLOOD PLAINS 


The Environmental Protection 
Agency is reaching out to regulate 
the use of flood plains. 

The EPA is directing every munici- 
pality to adopt a flood plain ordi- 
nance. At the first of February, the 
EPA has no positive plans on what 
the ordinance should contain. One of 
the unexplained items is, “What is 
a flood plain?” Everyone who has 


given any thought to this subject has 


his or her idea. 

Before the cows go out to pasture, 
each municipality will probably be 
required to consider a flood plain 
ordinance. 

If one looks far enough into the 
future, flood plain legislation might 
become a new requirement to be 
considered by developers who are 
pushing into almost all municipalities 
hoping to sell new homes and apart- 
ments. A new development with as- 
phalt roadways might create a flood 
plain where one never before existed. 


ASPARAGUS HAS A FUTURE 

Despite the fact that asparagus 
yields have dropped to an all-time 
low, that fusarium is an almost im- 
possible disease to control, and that 
in 1972 there was little profit for 
many growers, I take the stand that 
there is a future for the industry. 

A pilot project conducted at the 
South Jersey Research Center over 
a three-year period has proven that 
with some changes in marketing, the 
public still wants New Jersey aspara- 

us. 
: Plans are already underway to ex- 
pand the pilot plant and put it on a 
commercial basis. These plans will 
be unveiled before the 1973 harvest 
season begins. 


SWEET CORN 


If one is turning from high-labor- 
cost crops for 1973, sweet corn looks 
promising. Based on sales in 1972, 
the demand in New Jersey was great- 
er than the supply. 

Growing sweet corn at a profit, 
though, calls for more planning than 
many crops. 

Earworm control requires three to 
five sprays, depending on the time of 
harvesting, and on the level of corn 
concentrations in the area. 


WL Alfalfas 


Your Best Choice for the 
Northeast... WL 210 


WL 305 e WL 306 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


RESISTANT TO BACTERIAL WILT AND ANTHRACNOSE 
TOLERANT TO ALFALFA LEAFHOPPER AND PEA APHID 
RAPID GROWING — STAND PERSISTENT — DARK GREEN 


COLOR — FINE STEMS 
EXCELLENT SEEDLING VIGOR AND STAND ESTABLISHMENT 
DEVELOPED BY WATERMAN-LOOMIS CO., SPECIALIZED 


ALFALFA BREEDERS 


BEACHLEY - HARDY 


Field and Grass Seeds 


Shiremanstown, Pa. 17091 


BEACHLEY-HARDY SEED CO. 
Dep. AA Shiremanstown, Pa. 17091 


Please send more information on these alfalfa varieties [_] 
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a conventional stall 
from a conventional company . . 
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GEBLER 


Since 1909 
A conventional barn makes sense to us, as does 
the dairyman’s increasing interest in controlling 
So we add to our line 


each cow’s feed ration. 
of tie stalls the UEBLER 
Model ##40SS with... 


@ sure-stops to protect 
each cow’s full ration. 


@ extended head-rail posi- 


tion to allow cow to 
stand up easily. 


VUEBLER Mfg. Co., Inc 


Vernon, N.Y. 13476 
Phone: 315/829 - 2305 










FOB 
Vernon, N. Y. 
less: neck strap 
and water bowl 


T UEBLER Manufacturing Co., inc. ft 
|7 - 13 Front St., Vernon, N. Y. 13476 | 
| Please send FREE Literature on: O #40SS Tie Stall | 
Cicomplete line of barn equipment | 

O)build a new dairy barn 
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OJexpand or renovate my existing barn | 
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COROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
Box 220 A, Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 


Send me folders about OSilo Unioaders! 
oOCorostone Silo oO Grange Silo 
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IT’S JUST GOOD 
BUSINESS T0 
PLANT FUNK’S 
G-HYBRIDS 





Profit-minded farmers know it’s — 
just good business to plant hy- 
brids with outstanding perform- 
ance records. That’s why more 
and more farmers are turning to 
Funk’s G-Hybrids for 1973. Join 
these profit-minded growers and 
place your order for these high 
capacity Funk’s G-Hybrids, today. 


A. H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa. 17538 


Funk's is a Brand N 
Numbers Identify Varieties 


international Headquarters, : 
Bloomington, Itlinois 61701 


The limitation ot warranty and fen 
eee ey : sesh to each ba 
of Funk's ybri sea pelo 
oh A290! me | the terms of sale ther 


S-1-R-E-T-C-H 
Your Present Acres 


into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 
More Beef—More 





Milk per Acre 
Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 
value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 














te as ce Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today | 
|] Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. | 
| Systems LACONA, NY 13083 | 

| 
ees 
| Address | 
| City State | 
j Cfarmer (Student ClBeef [Dairy icy | 

KLUTC HOLDS THEM 
TIGHT 


You can eat and talk with 
complete security because 
Klutch’s unique adhesive action 
“holds your dentures firm and snug. 


As Mr. N. Kilford of Portland, 
Oregon says, ‘‘When | tried 
KLUTCH, I no longer needed two 
applications a day. KLUTCH holds 
all day; even with a loose partial 
plate. Thanks for making an hon- 
est product at an honest price.” 


Don’t settle for substitutes . .. 
you can depend on KLUTCH. If 
you can’t find KLUTCH in the blue 
can, we'll send you a generous 
sample for just 25¢. 


KLUTCH CO., BOX 310-c 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 14902 
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Agricultural... - > 

(Continued from page 6) 
mends substitution of a regulation 
requiring existing wells to meet a 
purity standard as determined by 
periodic test. 

11. Education financing needs a 
gradual shift from real property tax 
to a more equitable tax levy. 

12. Eminent domain, as might be 
expected, received the most space 
in CAO recommendations. Some of 
these called for: 

a) More adequate information to 
property owners. 

b) Need for settlements to include 
consequential damages, and full set- 
tlement (or official impasse declared) 
before construction begins. 

c) At impasse, condemning agency 
to pay 75 percent of best offer with- 
in 30 days. If court verdict exceeds 
original offer by 15 percent, con- 
demning agency must pay all court 
costs. 

13. Landowners’ rights include 
reimbursement for damage by per- 
sons using land for recreation, as 
well as reasonable freedom from 
liability. The idea should be pro- 
moted that all persons using private 
land for recreational purposes must 
do so by permission of the landowner. 

14. Milk marketing improvement 
requires more realistic pricing of 
Class II milk, and sharing among 
all farmers the costs of clearing the 
market. The State’s milk promotion 
law is supported, as is a proposal to 
curb by law destructive milk-price 
“wars.” 

15. Minimum-wage recommenda- 
tions call for regulations that will not 
eliminate the young or handicapped 
from employment, and request that 
state minimums not exceed federal. 
Farmers need to receive credit for 
fringe benefits where minimum wage 
rates are calculated. 

16. Harassment of growers by the 
OEO’s Legal Services Corporation 
is deplored. 

17. Dairy inspection, at farm and 
plant, should be administered under 
one agency ... and interstate inspec- 
tion should be unified. 

18. Seasonal-labor housing codes 
change like a yo-yo. There should 
be a ten-year period for a structure 
to be acceptable (once it has met all 
standards) before the owner is forced 
to make major structural change. 
More representation by growers is 
needed on governmental advisory 
groups having impact upon seasonal- 
labor laws. 

19. Workmen’s compensation is 
mandatory on any New York farm 
with an annual payroll of $1,200 or 
more. High costs should be investi- 
gated, and the decisions of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board subject 
to review by the courts. Farmer 
representation is needed on_ the 
Board. 

These, then, are the top-priority 
issues as seen by the members and 
leadership of 21 agriculturally-ori- 
ented organizations in the Empire 
State. 


BIRD'S EYE VIEW 


The world looks marvelous today, 
No morning blahs or blues. 
Everything is bright and gay... 
| haven't read the daily news! 


— Maurine Martin 





New Jersey 


Columbus 
Art's Repair Shop 
Elmer 
Roork’s Farm Supply 
Route #77 
Flemington 
John M. Saums & Sons, Inc. 
Route 31 


New York 


Adams Center 
Talcott Falls Tractor Sales 
Route #11 
Alexander 
Alexander Equipment 
Buffalo Street 
Auburn 
Main & Pinckney 
RD #6 Mutton Hill Road 
Baldwinsville 
R. Church & Sons, Inc. 
Bangor 
penea Farm Implement 
Rt. 11 B 
Bath 
Lynn Burns 
RD #1 
Boonville 
Denslow Equipment & 
Excavation Co. 
Rt. 12 


Bullville 

Schwope Machinery 
Canandaigua 

Don Howard 
Cherry Valley 

Flint’s Garage 
Clymer 

Dandee Service 
Cobleskill 


Cobleskill Welding Service, Inc. 


107 North Grand Street 
DeRuyter 

H. W. Cook Farm Renee 

Albany Street 


Frankfort 
Urgo’s Farm Supply 
133 Main Street 
Harpursville 
E. E. Mathews & Son 


Hillsdale 
Midway Farm Equipment 
Route 22 

Honeoye Falls 
Kingston Farm Machinery, Inc. 
24 Norton Street 


Hornell 
Thacher Bros. 
Almond Street 


Horseheads 
Dann’s Equipment Co. 
412 Level Acres Drive 
Jamestown 
Jamestown Farm Supply, Inc. 
333-347 Fluvanna Avenue 


La Fargeville 

Walldroff Farm Equipment 
Lisbon 

McBath Farm Implement 

Lisbon Morley Road 
Locke 

The Atwater Company 
Lowville 

Roes Equipment Company 

Route 26 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


WE CAN HELP YOU GROW. 


Martville 
Kyle Farm Machinery 
RD Martville 


Medina 
Earl Loades & Son 
R.D. #3 Ridge Road 


Munnsville 
Howard Landers 


Newark 
Arcadia Oil Co., Inc. 
515 North Main Street 


Nichols 
Thetga Farm Supply 
9 Kirby Street, Box 8 


North Cohocton 
Robert Miller Co. 


North Tonawanda 
Maerten Motor Service 
6869 Shawnee Road 


Oneonta 
Oneonta Tractor Sales, Inc. 
180 East Street 


Perry 
Kelly’s Garage 
Perry Center 
Richland 
Mattison Farm Supply 
Route #1 


Rome 
South Rome Equipment 
R. D. #1 
Route 26 South 


Rossburg 
Harold R. Rork 


Schuylerville 
Herry’s Farm Equipment 
R. D. #1 

Seneca Falls 
Salerno Farm Supply 
Pee; ae 

W. Chazy 
K. V. Tractor Sales 
Route 348 

Wellsville 
Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


Pennsylvania 


Athens 
Athens Equipment Co. 
RD #1 Route 220 


Bloomsburg 
Nichols Farm Equipment 
Rural Delivery #1 


Factoryville 
Trail Implement Co. 
Route 11 

Honesdale 
Marshall Machinery 
R. D. #4 

Hunlock 
Willard Benscoter, Inc. 
R. D. #1 


Mansfield 
Canyon Implements, Inc. 
R. D. #1, Route 6 


Mill Hall 
Paul Dotterer Farm Equipm 
R.D.# 


Pennsylvania Furnace 
Johnston Farm Equipment 


Rhode Island | 


Hope Valley 
Meridian Equipment Sales ! 
Service, Inc. 
Hope Valley Division 
Main Street 


—> 
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YOUR POWER INVESTMENT WORKS HARDER 
WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS IN YOUR FIELDS! 


34. HP* 





TRACTION BOOSTER and LANDHANDLER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 





Because you're picking your power 
according to your needs. Maximum 
power, performance, and reliability 
from every dollar invested. You 
buy just as much tractor as you 
need. No more. 


All are equipped with the famous 
Allis-Chalmers power train, to keep 
more power on the ground even in 
rugged tillage situations. Exclusive 
TRACTION BOOSTER system from 
Allis-Chalmers senses traction 
needs, gives automatic draft 
control for mounted or semi- 
mounted implements. Cuts 

wheel slip and tire wear. 

Saves fuel, too. 


Power shift rear wheels and roll 
shift front axles that let you 
automatically change tread widths 
any time, any place. A rugged 
three-point hitch with telescoping 
lower links that can hook up to 
your implements fast, even when 
you re not in perfect alignment. 


They’re powered to meet your 
needs. So see your dealer today. 
He’s got the line that can help you 
grow. Easy on-the-spot financing, 
too, through the Allis-Chalmers 
Credit Corp. Allis-Chalmers, 
Agricultural Equipment Division, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


The 160... biggest little 
tractor around. Puts 5,720 
pounds of grab-and-go power 
on the ground. 


Allis-Chalmers 170 tractors... 
226 cu. in. gas, 236 cu. in. diesel. 
Responds quickly to changing loads. 


The 175 Crop Hustler tractor 
is built for speed. Under light draft 
conditions it runs faster than a 
tractor locked to the ground with 
weight and ballast. 


The 180 diesel is a real quick- 
change artist that adjusts instantly 

to a variety of jobs. One of the classic 
tractors in the Allis-Chalmers line. 


The 185 Crop Hustler is a great 
way to step up in power class and 
keep your present tools. .. just pull 
em faster. Dual PTO, two-speed 
ranges, eight forward — two reverse. 


The 200 Landhandler. Only a 

year old, and already rated by many 
as the best horsepower buy in its class. 
Eight speeds forward; full hydraulics. 
Answers a big power need, 

and for a lot less money. 


“Maximum observed PTO horsepower at 
rated engine speed. 


WE CAN 
HELP YOU GROW. 


A ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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PESTICIDE safety 
Mix Only What You Need 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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TREAD LIGHTLY 








Exceptional lightweight plus a tough longwearing tread: 
that’s why so many farmers insist on Tingley. So light you 
can forget you have them on, so tough and long wearing 
you can walk in comfort in all kinds of snow, mud, slop 
andbrokenterrains. Three styles for men and a Muk-Luk 
boot style for women. 

Try on a pair at your nearest Tingley dealer’s. And tread 
lightly all winter. 





TINGLEY RUBBER CORPORATION, 222 SOUTH AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


No farm should be without one / 


... D@CauSe a Cadet 60 is a mower-shredder, 
plus it converts to a hay mower too! 


... DeCauUSe it’s the single-blade rotary cutter 
designed for low H.P. tractors ! os 


... DeGause it’s built by the most 
experienced manufacturer of = ~ 
rotary cutters! , wae wt 


A poe i 

orn “ee 

ee & Pull-type wheels 

27 may be carried in 
Mounts all standard center or trail 
3-pt. hitches — at rear. 
1H 2-pt. fast hitch — 

~y AC snap coupler. 


ROTARY CUTTER 








The economical Cadet is equipped 
with free-swinging, ‘‘Quick- 
Change” blades and is available 
with new patented Torsion bar 
protection to absorb sudden 
shock loads. SEE IT AT YOUR 
DEALER. Write Dept. 99303 for 
free literature. 


for 








Dollar Guide = 


COMMON MARKETING AGENCY (CMA) is name for organi-: 


zation that will assemble and market milk from 
11,000 members of Northeast Dairy Cooperative 
Federation and Dairylea Cooperative ... expected 
to become operational about April 1. Applies on yp 
to farmers in the Federal Order 2 Marketing Area 
(N.J.-N.J.). Substantial gains in marketing 
efficiency are forecast. 








MILK QUOTAS have been ruled unconstitutional by 
Supreme Court of Canada. Of great concern to 
Canadian dairymen is possible loss of the capita.- 
ized value of quota ... up to $3,000 per cwt. 
prior to Court ruling. 


MAPLE SYRUP producers in New York State are now 
required by law to apply for a "food processon 
license, as are honey producers. roducers o 
250 gallons or less of maple syrup, and 2,000 
pounds or less of honey, may be exempted from the 
license fee ... depending on final decision by 
state government. 


FEED GRAIN PROGRAM has been drastically changed. 
Option "A™ reduces required set-aside from 30 to 
25 percent for full participation; Option "B 
reduces it from 15 to 0 percent for partial 
participation at reduced payment. Mandatory 
set-aside for 1973 wheat has been reduced to O. 
USDA hopes to reduce set-aside acreage to 
about 16.5 million acres (compared to 37 million 
last year). Sign-up period at ASCS offices ends 
March 16. , 


BLEND MILK PRICE in the Connecticut Milk Marketing 
Order is predicted by Dr. Stewart Johnson of the 
University of Connecticut to hit $8.11/cwt. next 
September. He forecasts an average 1973 blend 
price there of $7.55/cwt. 

Even so, he predicts 1973 net farm income to 
be the same or below 1972 because of rising costs. 


FERTILIZER PRICES will be up this spring compared 
to past years. Shortages likely to develop in 
phosphates, and perhaps even nitrogen. Get plant 
food lined up ahead of planting. 


DAIRYMEN in Pennsylvania turned down (by vote of 
9,894 to 5,972) a proposal to assess all producers 
5 cents per cwt. for milk promotion and product 
development. 


NEW JERSEY farmers still pay highest average real 
estate taxes per acre ($23) in nation. But the 
farmland assessment program has helped reduce 
farmland losses to urbanization from 50,000 acres 
per year (1960-65) to 10,000 acres per year 
(1969-72). 


U.S. CORN CROP in 1973 likely to be a whopper ee fe 
growers’ intentions indicate a 7-percen Jump ove! 
1972 in acreage planted. Crop predicted to be 
bin-busting 6 billion bushels. Production of all 
feed grains combined expected to be up by 8 per- 
cent over 1972 levels. 


NATIONAL FARM INCOME in 1972 ($19 billion) was up 
very sharply from 1971 ... and well above the 
record-high of $17.7 billion set in 1947. 


FARM FUTURES is name of new publication that tells 
farmers how to use commodity futures market to 
hedge prices. Write to publication at 534 Nortl 
Broadway, Milwaukee, WI 53202. 


PAYMENT ON A FARM MORTGAGE should be no more then 
20 percent of the milk check ... if buyer is pay- 
ing the taxes and insurance on the property. Tre 
percentage of gross income available to dairymer 
for debt repayment continues to narrow. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in agriculture are being 
offered to residents of any state by Penn State 
University. For free details, write: Correspor- 
dence Courses, 202 Agricultural Education Build- 
ing, University Park, PA 16802. 
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Changed 
barn 


Why does a farmer move from a 
‘Ytanchion barn to a free-stall and 
milking parlor complex? Ask ten 
armers and you will probably get ten 
lifferent answers . . . but for us it 
as simply a matter of adjusting a 
arm program to a more efficient, 
better balanced means of achieving 
he potential of a particular situation. 
To me, a farm operation depends 
pn the proper balance of five factors, 
which you might think of as spokes 
in a wheel. These, simply stated, 
are: labor supply, tillable acres, ma- 
chinery, number of producing ani- 
nals, and the barns or facilities for 
taking care of them. To achieve a 
easonable amount of success, one 
ust have these five items in more or 
less proper balance. 


Adequate 


We did have a highly-adequate 
stanchion barn erected in 1952, with 
ow stalls four and a half feet wide, 
individual drinking bowls, rubber 
mats, maternity pens, and individual 
calf pens. Well-insulated and well- 
lighted, it was a joy to work in, and 
at the time it appeared that the 48- 
fcow stanchion barn would be our 
fnal major construction job for a 
lifetime. 

However, by 1960, the spokes of 
our balance wheel had changed 
somewhat. 
added, which . . . combined with 
better seed and more fertilizer .. . 
forecast that more feed could be 
produced for a much greater number 
of animals. The line of equipment 
had expanded slowly to larger 
machines. 

S— The labor supply had not increased 

appreciably, but man-hours which 
had been spent with the chicks and 
laying hens in our poultry operation 
could be ‘diverted to the care of dairy 
animals as we approached the mo- 
ment of decision to go out of poultry. 
The fourth spoke . . . dairy animals 
,.. Was growing as calves and heifers 
Were increasing in number. To get 
the proper balance, we had to en- 
Jarge barn facilities, 
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Production 


| With a herd average of 17,300 
pounds, many thought that we were 
‘crazy to build a milking parlor, in- 
stead of an addition to the stanchion 
barn. In 1960, there was only one 
herringbone parlor in the county, 
Dut to me (who had a start of arthrt- 
tis of the spine, plus a pair of aching 
knees) there was no question of the 
Proper direction. To build more of 
What had been in use for a hundred 
years or so didn’t appear to be the 
Correct way, and so we dismissed 
the idea of a conventional barn. 

The milking parlor, a five-on-a- 
Side herringbone, and the adjoining 
milkhouse (the fifth one our local 
‘lectrician had wired for us since 
1941) was the key to the whole new 
Complex. With it came flexibility, 

hich we never had in a stanchion 
Darn. It didn’t matter whether we 
7an fifty cows through those doors 


ae, 
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More acres had been: 


. . . or one hundred . . . or two 
hundred. There would be little more 
cleaning up to do and no extra pipe- 
line to wash. 

For the first couple of winters, 
we used the stanchion barn to house 
the milking herd . . . in conjunction 
with an older barn to accommodate 
the excess numbers which were now 
in the milking line. Although a bit 
clumsy, it worked out fairly well, 
and actually combined the advan- 
tages of milking in a parlor with 
being able to care for the cows on 
an individual basis. 

As we phased out of producing 
eggs, a summer laying-house was 
converted to house seventy-six free 
stalls, along with a hay storage area. 
By keeping dry cows in the stanchion 


barn, we were able to get to 1968 








(SAY DOYTZ) 





before another free-stall barn for 
ninety-six cows was built. By this 
time, the milking herd had grown 
to 160-170 cows, and had rather 
balanced out the farm operation, as 
outlined previously. Annual produc- 
tion for the past two years has stayed 
in the range of 15,000 to 16,000 
pounds of milk per cow. 

By this time, my oldest son, Dean, 
had joined me in the farm business, 
and with two very dependable em- 
ployees, our labor force has remained 
unchanged. . 

A passing thought on free-stall 
operations . . . culling is not as sharp 
as in a stanchion barn situation. A 
farmer with the latter has room for 
just so many, and as first-calf heifers 
enter the herd, he is forced to elimi- 
nate his poorer cows to make room. 


Exclusive Deutz air-cooled diesel engines eliminate down time caused 
by radiators, water pumps, hoses. Air-cooling permits internal cylinder 
temperatures 100° higher than liquid-cooling. You get more efficient 
combustion—less carbon build-up and exhaust smoke—fuel savings 
of 20% or more, compared with liquid-cooled diesels. Cooler oil tem- 
peratures for better lubrication, longer engine life. 

And Deutz offers every feature for easier, safer farming. Power 
Steering. Four-wheel drive. Synchromesh transmission. Simplified 
hydraulic system. Creep gear. Independent safety parking brake. 
Differential lock. Quiet Double-Diamond safety cab or Deutz safety 


frame. Plus many more. 


See your Deutz dealer for the full story and a test drive of the tractor 


you'll be proud to own. 


NEW! A 


Ewe Turbo Mower—Centipede Haymaker— 
FAHIR Windrower Rake 


‘actual number of. stalls 


With free stalls, a few cows over your 
does not 
create a problem, and therefore a 
farmer. is apt to carry cows which 
may be below herd average, but 
still profit-makers. 

From observation of many differ- 
ent herds, it would appear to me that 
a farmer should not fear that a 
change to free stalls and milking 
parlor will substantially lower his 
herd average or his profit. Good feed- 
ing and good breeding are still the 
first essentials, and the good herds- 
man will succeed:in either type of 
facility. If the spokes of the wheel 
are more or less in proper propor- 
tion, he can be optimistic about the 
success of his operation, and in 
a good way of life. — Donald Hanks, 
Salem, New York. 








DE En a 


DEUTZ TRACTORS ARE PRODUCTS OF 
THE KHD GROUP 
Home office: 


2080 Peachtree Industrial Court 
Chamblee, Georgia 30341 —404/458-7301 


Branches: 
Atlanta/ Columbus/ Memphis/ St.Louis (O'Fallon) 
Depots in Savannah, Ga. and Carlisle, Pa. 
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Pollution — Are dairymen and dairy 
companies responsible for a great 
deal of pollution? Apparently the 
general public doesn’t think so. 

In a recent nationwide survey con- 
ducted by an impartial polling or- 
ganization for the United Dairy 
Industry Association, over 80 per- 
cent of the replies were highly favor- 
able to dairy farmers on the question 
of pollution, and nearly three-fourths 
plumped for the dairy companies. 

In fact, only three or four per- 
cent strongly faulted dairymen and 





dairy companies for serious pollu- 
tion. The sample polled was com- 
posed of 3,500 males and females 
over 13 years of age. 


Milk Film — “River of Milk” is a 
new 30-minute film produced at the 
University of Vermont. It reviews 
briefly the history of Vermont’s ag- 
riculture, then focuses on modern 
dairying. 

For details contact: Publications, 
Morrill Hall, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont 05401. 


Farm Award—Dairyman J. Allen 
Baker, Bedford, Pennsylvania, was 
winner of a 1972 Ford Farm Eff- 
ciency Award (forage award) for 
1972. Baker has 125 acres of alfalfa 


Ca(NO,), is much more than a great fertilizer 


and puts it all up as hay. In his area 
he gets only three cuttings per year, 
but harvests 6 to 8 tons per acre on 
a dry matter basis. He also puts in 
about 75 acres of corn each year, 
which yields over 20 tons of silage 
per acre. 


Milk Meter — It’s likely that within 


a few years, the present use of cali- 
brated gage rods for measuring farm 
bulk milk will be replaced by vehi- 
cle-mounted metering systems. A new 
truck-mounted metering system, first 
of its kind in the nation to com- 
mercially measure milk, has been 
developed at Penn State and ap- 
proved by the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Standard Weights and Measures. 

Following examination by the 


*Many high-value vegetable crops i 


require improved calcium levels 


vy, 


for maxium yield and — a 


disease resistance *): 


University studies and field practice 
show Calcium Nitrate’s vital role 
in correcting or reducing vegetable 
plant disorders. 


For years, leading vegetable pro- 
ducers have recognized the unique fast- 
acting advantages of nitrate nitrogen. 
What is becoming increasingly evident 
is the essential contribution to plant 
health that calcium provides. Calcium 
Nitrate, Ca(NO,)., supplies nitrate 
nitrogen and 380 lbs per ton water 
soluble Calcium, for a unique combi- 
nation of plant nutrients. 


Lettuce tipburn completely controlled 
with Calcium Nitrate foliar sprays. 


Thibodeau and Minotti' at Cornell 
have noted conditions of rapid growth 
and corresponding calcium stress on 
susceptible tissue of young, heart leaves 
in development of lettuce tipburn. Their 
laboratory controlled foliar application 
of Ca(NO,). every other night during 
this growth period “. . . completely con- 
trolled lettuce tipburn.” This treatment 
was not practical for field use, but es- 
tablished that tipburn is related to cal- 
cium deficiency. 


Cabbage tipburn incidence shown to 
have direct relationship to Calcium 
level in soil solution. 

Maynard, Gersten and Vernell? at 
the Univ. of Mass. studied cabbage 
varieties cultured in sand under various 

Table 1 Spring Fall 


Lang. | Lang. Glory 
Aut. | Aut. of 
White | White Enkhuizen 


Ca level 
Meq/1 


The effects of Ca level on the severity of in- 
ternal tipburn of cabbage as measured by a 
rating system (0 = absence, 1 = slight tip- 
burn, 2=moderate tipburn, 3=severe tipburn). 
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calcium solution levels. They noted, 
‘*. . Calcium content increased signif- 
icantly (in the head, wrapper and basal 
leaves) with increased Calcium level in 
the root media .. .” and tipburn was 
completely controlled at high Calcium 
levels. 


University of California’ recom- 
mends Calcium Nitrate sprays for 
treatment of blackheart of celery. 


“Calcium Nitrate sprays are recom- 
mended .. . at the rate of 15 pounds 
of Ca(NO,). per 100 gallons of water 
per acre—preferably at weekly inter- 
vals, or as indicated by frequent field 
observations. The spray must be ap- 
plied to the heart of the plant so as to 
wet young crown leaves thoroughly.” 


White heart, hollow heart and blos- 
som-end rot of watermelon reduced 
with Ca(NO.). side dressings. 


Volk and Gammon‘ in a Florida 
study of side dressing materials on 
Congo watermelons noted “. . . Com- 
bined imperfections, including white 
heart, hollow heart and blossom-end 
rot were numerically less where Cal- 
cium Nitrate was used in 3 side dress- 
ings of 15 pounds nitrogen each as 
compared to urea, nitrate of soda, or 
ammonium nitrate as N sources...” 


1. Thibodeau, P. O. and P. L. Minotti “The 
Influence of Calcium on the Dev. of Lettuce 
Tipburn” J. Amer. Soc. Hort. Sci. Vol. 94, 
No. 4, July 1969. 

2. Maynard, D. N., B. Gersten and H. F. Ver- 
nell, “The Distribution of Calcium as Related 
to Internal Tipburn, Variety, and Calcium 
Nutrition in Cabbage,’’ Mass. Agri. Exper. 
Sta., Amherst, Mass., July 1964. 

3. Wm. Sims, J. Welch and T. Little, “Celery 









Carrot cavity spot related to low Cal- 
cium level. 

A Univ. of Mass.® study using 0.5, 
1, and 2 standard nutrient solutions in- 
dicated “. . . that a deficiency of Cal- 
cium caused by a low level of Calcium 
in the media, or by a high total nutrient 
concentration, induces the disorder of 
carrot roots known as cavity spot.” 


Many physiological disorders are at 
first stages of understanding. 


There is increasing evidence of cal- 
cium deficiency related disorders on 
many other row and field crops, as 
well as deciduous fruits. These include 
Southern stem blight of tomato, nutri- 
tional leaf roll of Irish potatoes, petiole 
collapse of soybean, sloughing and 
splitting of snap beans, apple bitter 
pit, cork spot of pears, blossom-end 
rot of tomatoes and peppers. Thus 
Ca(NO,). as your fertilizer choice for 
the finest, fastest source of nitrate nitro- 
gen will also provide an extra margin 
of insurance where crop health require- 
ments include adequate calcium levels. 

As with any agricultural chemical 
application conditions vary from sea- 
son to season and by locale. Consult 
your extension office or other advisory 
service for recommended practice that 
meets local crop and soil conditions. 


Production in Cahf.,” Calif. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Circular 522. 

4. Volk, G. M. and N. Gammon, Jr., “Com- 
parisons of N Sources as Side Dressings,” 
Fla. Agr. Exp. Sta., Journ Series No. 2053. 

5. Maynard, D. N., B. Gersten, E. F. Vlach, 
and H. F. Vernell, “The Effects of Nutrient 
Concentrations and Calcium Levels on the 
Occurence of Carrot Cavity Spot.” Amer. 
Soc. for Hort. Sc. N. 78, p. 339. 


Puinbuied Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 


270 Lawrence Ave., So. San Francisco, CA 94080 (415) 589-8830 
P. O. Box 1290, Tampa, FL 33601 (813) 223-4127 


Viking Ship Calcium Nitrate is manufactured by Norsk Hydro, Oslo, Norway. 
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National Bureau of Standards, ; 
working prototype of the system js 
used as a basis for commercial pay. 
ment to farmers selling milk to the 
University creamery. 


Well Greased — The world’s largest 
butter-making facility is located in 
an AMPI plant in New Ulm, Minne. 
sota. In 1971, it turned out 48 million 
pounds of butter from two contin. 
uous churns. | 

Yellow shafts of butter flow stead. 
ily from these giant churns... at the 
rate of 4% tons per hour! 















































Veal Raising — For those presently 
engaged in veal raising, or for po- 
tential growers, Provimi has made 
available a new “Veal Raising Man- 
ual.” This 20-page, plastic-bound 
manual will provide the commercial 
calf grower with seven easy-to-follow 
steps for making money on the farm 
... full or part-time. The manual can 
be obtained by writing to: Provimi, 
Inc. (U.S.A.), Shem Road, Water. 
town, Wisconsin 53094. 


Better Breeding — A recent addition 
to the staff of Progeneti¢s, Inc, 
Ithaca, New York, is Stanley H. Wig. 
gin, a specialist for many years in 
the development of genetic material 
to be used in improving dairy herd 
through the selection of top sires 
He has been with Sire Power, Inc, 
of Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania, and 
its predecessors, for the past 25 years, 

In his new appointment, Wiggin 
will continue to assist dairymen in 
genetically upgrading their herds 
However, he will now work to im- 
prove the breeding programs. that 
are applied, rather than to develop 
the individuals to be used in these 
programs. 

Although he expects to work main- 
ly with herds in southern New En- 
gland and southeastern New York, 
he will be available as a herd evalu- 
ator and genetic consultant wher 
ever his services are requested. 


Fly Trap — Relief may be in sight 
for dairymen and _ horsebreeders 
whose businesses are threatened by 
the horse or deer flies that plague 
their animals each summer. A me- 
chanical trap that can capture and 
reduce the number of flies in a given 
area has been designed by Cornell 
entomologist LaVerne Pechuman. 

Dairy cattle attacked by the flies 
often show a drop in milk produc: 
tion, but to the horsebreeder, track 
manager or stable owner, the pres- 
ence of horse flies poses an evel 
worse threat, since the pests serve a 
carriers for equine infectious anemia 
and transmit the disease with thei! 
bite. 

Pechuman’s fly trap takes advan- 
tage of some of the fly’s unusual 
behavioral traits to lure them into 
the trap, where they are done in by 
an insecticide. 
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Easier Calving — Mating two-year- 
old heifers to bulls of one of the 
smaller breeds would help cattlemen 
avoid many of the calving difficulties 
associated with mating young cows 
to large sire breeds, report Agricul- 
tural Research Service scientists. 

In tests at the U.S. Meat Animal 
Research Center, cows bred to Here- 
ford, Angus or Jersey bulls experi- 
enced less calving difficulty than 
those bred to Charolais, Simmental, 
Limousin or South Devon sires. Over- 
all, Hereford cows had more diffi- 
culty than Angus or Jersey. 

Cow age also had a significant 
effect on calving difficulty. The 
younger the cow, the more difficult 
the birth. And calving difficulty had 
a definite adverse effect on rebreed- 
ing. 


Officers—August Andersen of Long 
Eddy, New York, has succeeded 
Merritt Howard of Forestville, New 
York, as president of the state’s Here- 
ford Association. The dues structure 
of the organization was recently 
changed to a flat rate of $10 per 
year. 

The New York Simmental Asso- 
ciation is now a going concern . . 
Murray Pulver of Amenia is presi- 
dent. The group plans an annual 
meeting and sale April 11. 


Sheep — A report summarizing 15 
years of sheep research at Auburn 
University, Alabama, includes these 
points: 

1. In their ability to lamb early, 
ewes with a high percentage of fine- 
wool ancestry surpassed ewes having 
more medium-wool breeding. 

2. Lambs fed on elevated slotted 
floors gained almost twice as fast and 
required about one-third less feed 
than similar lambs fed on convention- 
al dirt floors. 


Inner Knawing — Whipworms can 
cause scours in pigs, reports Dr. E. A. 
Batte, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity veterinarian. He recently identi- 
fied whipworms as a primary cause 
of 21-day scours. 

Dr. A. C. Todd, University of 
Wisconsin swine parasitologist, re- 


Repulsive-looking critters, aren't they? 
Whipworm is its name; infesting pigs 
is its game. 
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ports that nearly every hog farm 
visited in a recent 324-farm. survey 
had worms. 

Both recommended routinely 
worming with a broad-spectrum ma- 
terial... pigs at weaning time (5 to 
6 weeks of age), and again 30 days 
later...sows 7 to 10 days before 
breeding, and again 7 to 10 days be- 
fore farrowing. 


Bull Test — A new group of 27 
young bulls are undergoing perfor- 
mance testing at the New York State 
Bull Test Station at Emmadine Farm 
in Poughquag. Twelve Hereford, 7 
Angus, 3 Santa Gertrudis, 3 Simmen- 
tal, a Polled Shorthorn and a Charo- 
lais bull have started the winter test. 
Eighteen New York, and two out-of- 
state breeders are represented. 


In the recently-completed summer 
test, a Charolais bull owned and bred 
by Robert Scott of Hannibal, New 
York, was tops with an average daily 
gain on test of 3.64 pounds per day. 
With the test station in its second 
year of operation, this bull has out- 
performed all others to date. 

Second best was a Santa Gertrudis 
entered by Robert Eastman of Ithaca, 
New York. This bull gained an aver- 
age of 3.57 pounds per day on the 
140-day test. 


VEE — Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz has declared an end to 
the national emergency declared in 
July 1971, when Venezuelan equine 
encephalomyelitis (VEE) spread into 
the United States from Mexico and 
threatened this nation’s horses. The 


outbreak was successfully confined 
to only 26 counties in southern Texas. 
Not a single case of VEE was con- 
firmed in the U.S. in 1972. 

But it could happen again. “All 
horse owners should have their horses 
and other equine animals vaccinated 
for VEE,” Butz warns. “Similar cir- 
cumstances could again occur under 
which the disease could spread into 
the United States.” 


Handbook — The latest in sheep 
breeding, nutrition, health and man- 
agement is covered in the 225-page 
SID Sheepman’s Production Hand- 
book, now in its fourth printing. Send 
for your copy to: Sheep Industry 
Development, Inc., 200 Clayton 
Street, Denver, Colorado 80206. 
Price: $6.50 per copy. 


You told us you wanted 


a better way to bale hay. 
We built it. 


For years farmers have 
spent a lot of time and 
trouble getting their 
balers ready and nursing 
them through haying sea- 
son, telling themselves 
that there had to be a 
better way. 

Well, at Hawk Bilt we were 
listening. After 5 years of 
research and 4 years of 
field use, we introduced 


the one man hay baler... 
the Hawk Bilt Roll Baler. 


The unit rolls hay or grasses (even corn 
stalks) into a 1200-lb. bale right on the 
ground from the windrow much the same 
way you would roll a carpet. Since the 
bale is rolled on the ground, moving parts 
for pickup, tying and ejection are gone, 





25bales.. 


along with their problems. Twine and 





AA-373 


Tell me more about the better way to bale hay. 

Send complete details on the Hawk Bilt Roll Baler. 
I'd also like to know more about your: 
[|] Manure Spreaders 

_) Lot Cleaner/Spreaders 
(] Continuous Flow Grain Dryers 
_] Fertilizer Spreaders 


wire are also eliminated. 


You get better quality hay 
without as much leafloss. The 
round bale sheds water and 
is evenly packed throughout 
to allow proper ventilation 
to keep hay fresh. Animals 
eat from the side so the entire 
bale is consumed. 

One man with a Hawk Bilt 
Bale Carrier can handle a 
1200-lb. bale in less time, 
with less cost and less back- 
breaking labor than it would 


take to handle the same amount of hay...20 to 
.inold-fashioned, conventional bales. 
Your needs designed the Roll Baler. We only 
built it to last a long time. Send for complete 
details today. See for yourself why this new 
concept in baling makes a lot of sense. 
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Shines. 


HAWK BILT COMPANY 
VINTON, IOWA 52349 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





TOWN 











STATE 


When farmers talk... Hawk Bilt fistens § 
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check your 
DAIRY-CARE 
department? 


Be sure you have these Dr. Naylor 
“dependables” on hand to help keep your 
dairy herd in top shape. Modern medica- 
tion for modern animal care, these Dr. 
Naylor Veterinary Products are proven 
favorites with herdsmen across the land: 






DR. NAYLOR’S MEDICATED 
- TEAT DILATORS 


S&S With super-soft 2- 
Way Action... (1) 
i Act mechanically to 
ae? keep teat end open 
oY in natural shape— 
to maintain free milk 
flow. (2) ACT MEDICALLY — 

_ Sulfathiazole in Dilator is 
slowly released in the teat for prolonged anti- 
septic and healing action. 


Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) $1.50 
BLU-KOTE 


Spray or paint it on! Effec- 
tive in treatment of Cow- 
pox*, ringworm, skin abra- 
sions. It covers wound 
with quick-drying, pen- 
etrating coating—to re- 
duce pus formations, 
dry up secretions, con- 
trol secondary infec- 
tions*. 


4-oz. Dauber Bottle —$1.00 
6-0z. Spray Bomb — $1.29 







UDDER BALM 


A modern antiseptic 
ointment for udder and 
teats ... stays in pro- 
longed antiseptic con- 
tact to relieve soreness, 
reduce congestion. Softens 
udders and heals teats! The 
same soothing, softening ointment in which Dr. 
Naylor’s Medicated Teat Dilators are packed! 


9-0z. Tin—$1.25 












ve 


Fast new healing help for 
wire cuts, scratches, 
burns, chafes, teat sores 
and other superficial ani- 
mal wounds. Non-drying 
Dr. Naylor RED-KOTE 
fights infection—adheres, 
protects, soothes and 
softens. Easy to apply— 
Paint it on or spray it on. 
6 oz. Spray Bomb $1.35. 
4 oz. Dauber Bottle $1.25. 





STOP-A-LEAK 


For cows' teats that leak milk. Con- 
stricts round muscles at end of teat. ian 
A liquid to apply over end of teat : = 
one each milking for a few days | 

only. 


2-0z. Bottle — $1.25 





DEHORNING PASTE 


Quick and economical method 
of dehorning young animals. 
One application over horn but- 
ton is all that is required. May 
be used any time of the year. No 
cutting—no bleeding. 


4-o0z. Jar — $1.25 





At drug or farm stores or mailed postpaid: 


H. W. Naylor Co., Dept.A 
Morris, New York 13808 





VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
“The Dependables for Dairy Care’ 


STRUCTURAL 
STEEL 





COMPANY INC. 





Buildings designed with the North-East Farmer in mind. Meets or ex- 
ceeds our severe snow and cold conditions. Panels in: Steel, Aluminum, 
Aluminum Coated Steel, Stainless Steel or Sandwich Insulated Panel. 
All Steel or Wood and Steel Framed Buildings Available. 


FUNCTIONAL 


FREE: COLOR BROCHURE 
| Am Interested In: 

[_] Livestock System 

[_] Free Stall 


Name 


SIMPLE 


FLEXIBLE 


[_] Machinery Center 
[_] Grain Storage 





Address 
Town 





Phone 


Siatee Ses). v5 iP 


Send to: Essex Structural Steel Co., Inc. 
Box 50, McLean, N.Y. 13102 


World's Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility, PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 








AUTOMATIC 
MAILBOX 
SIGNAL! 

AVOID NEEDLESS TRIPS TO MAILBOX 


Red Ball falls behind mailbox when mailman de- 
posits mail. Install on present mailbox in minute 
Rustproof aluminum. Money-back guarantee. 
Letter mailbox $2.95 add 50 cents for mailing 
Check or money order, No C. O. D. 


ERIC F. HOUSTON 
Tel: FU 6-4786 
R.D.1 Middletown, N. Y. 10940 
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Mt. Hope Road 


Doc Mettler comments on: 
armen 


Diagnosing an ulcer 


THE medical dictionary defines 
diagnosis as “‘the art of distinguish- 
ing one disease from another.” De- 
spite all the research that makes a 
science of the prevention, control 
and treatment of disease, the success 
of these three things still depends on 
diagnosis, the art. 

Laboratory tests can add a little 
science to diagnosis, but when your 
veterinarian is standing there in 
your barn in his boots and baggy 
overalls trying to figure out why your 
cow won't eat, conceive or milk, or 
why she limps, he still depends on 
experience, skill, intuition and _ his 
five senses. 

If he uses laboratory tests, he de- 
pends on his experience to tell him 
which ones to use, and then they 
only confirm or disprove his diag- 
nosis. With an acutely sick animal, 
lab tests are of little value because 
of the time element. 


More Difficult 


Late winter makes the art of diag- 
nosis more difficult. Even with the 
the newer knowledge of nutrition, 
some of the most baffling cases a 
veterinarian sees are at this time of 
year. This year in particular will be 
difficult because of the poor feed 
from last summer’s rain-damaged 
crops. 

Poor-quality feed, lack of sun- 
shine, poor ventilation, and constant 
changes in temperature and humidity 
can all be lumped into one factor 
called stress. Today’s dairy cow is 
bred to produce twice the milk her 
predecessor thirty years ago did, but 
to make this larger amount of milk 
and to keep from developing diseases 
that were seldom seen thirty years 
ago...such as ulcers...she needs 
better care than her predecessors. 

Ulcers in the dairy cow are usually 
found in the fourth (or true) stomach, 
known as the abomasum. This is the 
same stomach that becomes dis- 
placed. On occasion, they are also 
said to be found in the small intes- 
tine, and though I remember only 
one autopsy that showed this, I won- 
der how many “half sick” cows with 
intestinal ulcers I have misdiagnosed. 

The abomasal ulcer in the cow is 
a classic, but like a good mystery 
story, it is easier to understand in 
retrospect. The typical case will be- 
come acute and be noticed soon after 
calving. Here is where intuition 
comes in. 


Top Producer 


The cow will be apt to be a 
better-than-usual producer, a little 
too fat, and perhaps will have been 
dry more than two months. She may 
become a little “picky” on grain and 
silage just before calving, but will 
freshen normally. 

About the time you move her into 
the milking line and expect her to be 
past milk fever danger, you notice 





she’s down on milk and off feed, 
You put your hand on her and she 
feels cold and damp. Here is clue 
number one. A milk fever cow feels 
cold to touch, but not damp. 

If you take her temperature, it 
might be 103.2 degrees, instead of 
a typical milk fever 100.5 degrees, 
On the other hand, it might be way 
down to 97 degrees, or even lower, 
While you are thinking about giving 
her a bottle or are waiting for the 
veterinarian, down she goes. If the 
veterinarian is in a rush and does not 
have his guard up, he may take your 
diagnosis as milk fever and treat her 
as a.milk fever. 

Chances are that as the calcium 
runs in, he will develop a hunch that 
all is not quite as it should be. The 
cow’s abdomen may appear dis- 
tended with fluid instead of the typi- 
cal milk fever bloat. Her ears won't 
pick up and her eyes don’t water as 
the calcium goes in, and he will re- 
member that the blood was dark and 
yet watery as he placed the intra- 
venous needle. He will check her 
color by turning back her lips and 
may notice that she is pale or a sick- 
ly blue gray color. Her mouth will 
feel like that of a dead cow. 


Downer Cow 


If she gets to her feet after the 
calcium treatment, she will soon be 
down again and in a few hours will 
be dead. If she has not gone down. 
yet, it will be noticed that the cal- 
cium does not help much and she 
may literally steam. In a few minutes 
to hours, she will go down, and like 
the cow already down, in twelve 
hours is apt to be dead. 

Autopsy will reveal great quanti- 
ties of fluid and/or blood in the ab- 
dominal cavity along with food 
particles. A hole the size of a dime 
or even a nickel will be found in 
the abomasum. Usually, other ulcers 
that have not perforated will also be 
found in the abomasum. 


No Perforate 


What about the cow with an ulcer 
that does not perforate? The ulcer 
may erode through a blood vessel 
and the cow will bleed into the 
stomach. If she bleeds a huge amount 
she will die, perhaps so fast that no 
one even notices she is sick until she 
is dead. Or, she may feel cold to the 
touch, pass black manure the con- 
sistency of old crankcase oil, and 
appear pale when her lips, gums, 
eyelids or vulvar lips are examined. 

At this stage, a couple of gallons 
of blood as a transfusion may save 
her. However, unless the ulcer can 
be healed this is apt to be only a 
temporary help. 

I don’t know of any really depend- 
able treatment for an ulcer, even if 
it has been diagnosed before it 
reaches the fatal stage. I do know of 
lots of things that will make a cow 
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already a little sick with an ulcer 
get worse and die. First thing, of 
course, would be the old epsom salts 
purge. Second, and just as bad, would 
be a big dose of one of the cortisone- 
like drugs. 

Mild treatment with antibiotics, 
intravenous fluids and tiny doses of 
cortisones, along with milk of mag- 
nesia, stimulants and good hay, may 
help. However, if the diagnosis was 
made and the cow got better, how 
could the veterinarian be sure that 
the treatment helped or that his 
diagnosis was right in the first place? 
My personal feeling is that mistreat- 
ment is far worse than no treatment 
at all. 

Several years ago we were treat- 
ing a cow that had been diagnosed 
as a displaced abomasum case. We 
had her on her back and were doing 
the classic ventral approach, surgical 
correction. While my partner was 
stitching the abomasum to the belly 
floor, he discovered a large ulcer 
ready to break through. What to do 
now? 

We did not have enough fine gut 
or instruments available to cut the 
ulcer out and restitch the stomach, 
so my partner decided to simply 
turn it in and suture the stomach 
wall so as to bury it. The cow, even 
though she was twelve years old, 
made an uneventful recovery and 
two weeks later was milking in the 
seventies. 


Not Diagnosed 


It would have been nice to say 
that I or one of my partners had 
been experienced enough to diagnose 
this ulcer before opening the cow for 
displacement, and that we had op- 
erated to correct the ulcer. Appar- 
ently this has been done by some, but 
it is rare enough to warrant writing 
it up in the journals. We were happy 
just to have been lucky enough to 
spot the ulcer once the cow was 
opened. 

In ulcers, as in all disease, pre- 
vention is the thing that pays. The 
increased incidence this winter, as 
compared to the past few years, 
leads one to believe that poor forage 
has much to do with ulcers. The 
same things that prevent displaced 
abomasum, milk fever, acetonemia 
and other calving-related diseases 
should help to prevent ulcers. 

To review these: Don’t get dry 
cows too fat, don’t over-grain dry 
cows, don’t push dry cows with un- 
usual feeds. Do feed plenty of good, 
yet coarse hay, keep minerals bal- 
anced and use vitamin A, D and E 
injections if your veterinarian feels 
they are needed. 

I know that good hay is almost 
impossible to find this year, but try 
to keep what you can find for your 
dry cows. Most important, don’t give 
every cow that has freshened and is 
alittle picky a dose of corticosteroid 
just in case she might have a little 
acetonemia. In fact, don’t give the 
stuff at all unless your veterinarian 
examines the cow first. 

Spring will come, the sun will 
shine and the grass will show green 
again. Some day the summer of ’72 
and winter of ’73 will be just some- 
thing to talk about when those youn- 
ger than we complain that dairying 
is a rough business. Some day we will 
look back and think, “We got 
through that one, now we can stand 
against anything!” 
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Avoid the rainmaker! Stop the backbreaker! 


Beat the 
bales 
with the 


Haybaling. The hardest, most hated job on the farm. 
Beat those backbreaking bales with the Harvestore 
Blues. When you farm the Harvestore way, you put 
up your hay crop as haylage from the seat of your 
tractor. You cut it when you want to, not when the 
_ weatherman says there’s a week of good weather 
coming. And because Harvestore processed haylage 
is a medium moisture forage, you can take it out of 
_ the field a lot sooner. So you get less weather damage, 
greater feed quality. 



































Haylage undergoes a mild fermentation in the Har- 
vestore. Palatability is improved. Spoilage is reduced. 
Livestock actually prefer Harvestore processed hay- 
lage to baled hay. No wonder. Baled hay can be 
moldy, rotten. But Harvestore processed haylage is 
sweet smelling, palatable. Plus, first in, first out 
filling and feeding means you can process your hay 
crops through the Harvestore continually without 
disrupting your ration. 


The Harvestore System makes feeding haylage more 

Ei profitable than ever. There’s less labor. Greater feed 
28 quality. More palatability. Reduced field losses. (And 
spoilage is greatly reduced.) Plus, Harvestore’s con- 
tinuous filling and feeding capacity means you can 
process each cutting as it comes out of the field 
without disrupting your ration. Add it all up. With 
_ Harvestore processed haylage, you beat the bales 
_ with the Blues! 


rosie worlds leading 
manufacturer 
of automated 


feeding systems. 


Please rush my free copy to: 


HARVESTORE 


Products, tuc 







Free Fe 


Receive free this 32-page, four-color 








guide to Harvestore processed hay- Name 

lage. Just complete and mail the eam 

coupon. No obligation, of course. 
City State 
County. 


: . é . ; < 4 Rifas. eek. SAS as ee ee Cres 
The information contained herein is general in na- ; 


ture and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. 
Any application to a particular farming operation 
requires the advice of qualified experts and is sub- 
ject to limitations of good management, weather 

iti indivi 550 West Al in Road 
Pees Gendt ope Dessesmattneind Mawel a ie 1173-106 Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Number of animals: _-dairy_—beef__hogs 
Check if attending school 


Mailto: A. O. Smith Harvestore 
Products, Inc. AA-33 
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Feed carts come and go...BUT 
AGWAY feed carts LAST and LAST... 





It really lasts because worn out panels that 
usually spell finish to the ordinary cart are very 
easily and economically replaced on the Agway 
feed cart. Besides this exclusive feature, ball 
bearing wheels make iteasy to roll and maneuver; 
the chassis is full support, all welded; it has 
full 16 bushel capacity, and a narrow 24” width. 
This rugged cart will give you years and years 
of service. Check on this long lasting cart 
today. You can buy it assembled, ready to roll. 


See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon 


USE SAFE, ECONOMICAL 
Growers Fertilizer Solution! 


Applied directly to the seed at planting time and 
on leaves as foliage spray—more than 90% of 
Growers 10-20-10 Fertilizer Solution may be used 
by the crop during a growing season. No other fer- 
tilizers needed! Eliminates costly waste, nitrate 
poisoning, and dangerous pollution run off! 18 years 
on the farm use has proven it safe, efficient, con- 
venient, and economical! And we install bulk tanks 
and truck deliver direct to your farm. 


And PROFIT MORE With Higher Yields! 


Save on fertilizer cost—get maximum efficiency and ae bigger yields of any type 
crop. Let us prove this to you. Send for full details today! Pes 
Sales agent inquiries 


are invited! 
EOowWJy/7 ©Grs 
CHEMICAL CORP. MILAN, OHIO 44846 


“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT!” 
















Let’s Travel Back With 


JOURNEY TO DAY BEFORE 


YESTERDAY 
by E. R. Eastman 





14 th and 


Final Printing. 


Copies of this fine book can be had by send- 
ing check or money order for $7.50 (NY State 
Tax included) to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, De- 
partment Book, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 
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Harold Tyler of 
Worcester, New 
York, studies map 


showing location in 
the woodlot where 
tagged plastic lines 
are to go. 





Better syrup-making from.. 


The tube in the forest 


PROBABLY the earliest experi- 
ments with plastic tubing in the 
sugar bush occurred in 1954, when 
Nelson Griggs of the Vermont Bureau 
of Industrial Research at Northfield 
began cooperative experiments at the 
Proctor Maple Research Farm in 
Underhill, Vermont, with quarter- 
inch tubing made of polyvinyl chlo- 
ride . . . the same as was used in 
hospitals for blood transfusions. Soon 
after this, other experiments were 
done by Vermonters George Butler 
and Halsey Hicks at Jacksonville, 
and by George Breen at Jamaica, in 
cooperation with the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany ... and at Liverpool, New 
York, by Robert Lamb & Sons (as- 
sisted by Lloyd Sipple of Bainbridge, 
New York and C.O. Willits of the 
USDA). 

Early spouts used were either 
metal or plastic, the plastic usually 
being nylon. It was assumed at first 
that extra slack was needed in tubing 
lines to allow for possible damage 
by freezing, by deer, or by falling 
branches. Thus, extra tubing was 
looped through brackets on the 
spouts or allowed to hang slack. 

It was also assumed that the tubing 
system had to be vented at some 


*Extension Forester, University of Vermont 


by Raymond T. Foulds, Jr. * 


point so that air locks would not 
prevent the flow of sap. Experience 
later showed that these theories were 
only partially true. 


Pumps 


deduced that they could be used in 
pumping sap through tubing. The 
“wet” type of pump might be used, 
where the sap passed through the 
pump... or the “dry” type, where 
the pump pulled a vacuum on a tank 
with the help of a venturi, and sap 
flowed into the tank in response to 
the vacuum. 

One of the earliest systems was 
hooked up by Gerald Caron of West- 
ford, Vermont, in 1966. He used a 
milking-machine pump, an old syrup 
drum for a vacuum tank, and a re- 
lease valve connected to his half- 
inch conduits. The pump was run 
during periods of sap flow, and great- 
ly increased sap production. 

Shortly after Caron’s experiment, 
other tests were made of pumping 
systems at several places in the 
Northeast. 

One of the first questions any 
sugar maker using buckets is likely 
to ask about plastic tubing is whether 


(Continued on next page) 





Gerald and Kathryn Lyndaker of Balsam Creek Farm near Croghan, New 
York, use plastic lines in their sugar bush to supply this modern boiling 


apparatus. 
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fr not it results in better sap pro- 


uction than buckets. Research 
orkers at Underhill, Vermont, an- 
ered this at the Proctor Maple Re- 
earch Farm as early as 1961, when 
ey found that properly-hung plastic 
bing gave 55 percent more sap 
an buckets . . . providing that the 
18-inch drop system” was used. 
This meant that the tubing 
opped an average of 18 inches 
om the spout to the tee which 
onnected it to the lateral line. Such 
drop prevented back pressure on 
e taphole caused by sap backing 

in the line. It also prevented 
eabsorption of sap when a cooling 


(period occurred at night. This was a 


Se . a 


be Se oe, 


a —— on) 


i i Ct i, 


ie a ae 


istinct improvement over methods 
hich had called for loops attached 
» clamps and the connection of one 
pout directly to another. 


bus and Minus 

Other comparisons of buckets 
vith tubing made by MacDonald 
ollege in Quebec, and at Cornell’s 
Amot Forest, showed increases in 
up production when tubing was 
yoperly used. It was found that 
bing also kept the sap cleaner, 
educed the time required for gather- 
ng when labor was needed for boil- 
ng, and avoided the loss of sap when 
buckets overflowed during the best 
ns of sap. 

Disadvantages were the occasional 
lamage when rodents chewed the 
plastic spouts, difficulty with hang- 
ng the tubing during cold weather, 
problems with washing the tubing 
hen the season was over, and the 
necessity for additional storage ca- 
racity for sap at the sugarhouse. 
Soon after tubing began to become 
popular, a controversy arose as to 
hether it was better to let air into 
e tubing system through the spouts, 
vhich was known as “‘venting” .. . 
pr whether it was better to keep the 


Bystem closed. Early advocates of 


enting claimed that sap would not 
n in closed systems because of air 


focks which developed, especially in 


arge installations and where con- 
duits went down steep slopes and 
rough depressions. 

This question was investigated 
at several colleges, and by the USS. 
orest Service. These scientists found 
at a closed system gave 33 to 55 


Percent greater sap production than 


he vented system. 

It appeared that the superiority 
of closed systems . . . which were 
ung so as to take full advantage of 
bravity . . . was due to the fact that 
e enclosed sap column pulled a 
acuum on the tapholes and sucked 
ore sap than would be the case 
ithout such a condition. Closed 
ystems which dropped from the tap- 
hole to the ground, with lateral lines 
tumning along the ground, however, 
ere only slightly superior to similar, 
ented lines .. . and they developed 
ery little vacuum. 


Wuestions 
Another question raised by some 
producers was whether it was better 
lo drop tubing from the spout to the 
Mow or ground and let the laterals 
mn downhill along the ground, or 
0 suspend the tubing. Studies made 
bver the years seemed to show that 
his depended largely on the quality 
of labor available, and on snow con- 
litions. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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The Owatonna Haymaster 208 conditioner 


has BONUS 









WORKING 
EDGES 


35% 





more conditioning edge 


than the continuous groove rubber rolls. 


Our full-width, intermeshing rubber tread increase in sickle speed. See your Owatonna 
design maintains a consistent flow of the Dealer for more information. 


crop through the conditioner, setting up hay 
for a fast, even cure. Hay stems are gently 
bent at regular intervals while leaves are left 
undisturbed. Because of intermittent Bonus 
Working Edges, an extra crimping action is 
performed. 


The new Haymaster 208 is a solid unit, 9 feet 
wide, with full Contour Flotation and a 15% 


Owatonna Manufacturing Company, Inc. 








Owatonna, Minnesota 55060 


ove Up to owatonna 


Find your Owatonna Dealer here: 


Goodridge Farm Supply, Inc. Bervy Equipment Company, Inc. Noble Farm Service, Inc. 


Alexander, New York Chatham, New York 


Linwood, New York 


Larry Romance & Son, Inc. Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. Roes Equipment Company 


Arcade, New York Cortland, New York 


O’Hara John Deere Ricketts Farm Supply 
Auburn, New York Fillmore, New York 


John Southworth Farm Supply Dodds Motor Corporation 
Bangor, New York Gouverneur, New York 


Lowville, New York 


A & © Equipment Company, Inc. 
New Holland, Pennsylvania 


Hunt Implement Company 
Owego, New York 


White’s Farm Supply, Inc. Hamilton Farm Implement Corp. Bobbett Implement Company 


Canastota, New York Hamilton, New York 


Robinson Farm Equipment, Inc. R. H. Ennis, Inc. 
Canton, New York Watertown, New York 


Craner Tractor & Implement Company 
Jamesville, New York 





Skaneateles, New York 


Elbert Potter 
Troupsburg, New York 


Manwaring Equipment 
Whitney Point, New York 


Forest Tube..... 
(Continued from page 21) 


It took less planning and figuring 
to drop the tubing to the ground 
. and, if venting was used (and 
the slope was good) results would 
be satisfactory. On the other hand, 
with tubing dropped onto snow, the 
sap would freeze at the end of the 
day, particularly in dips where the 
line ran through depressions. A fall 
of snow could then cover the line 
and it would not thaw, thus sap 
could not run through it again un- 
less it was pulled back on top of the 
snow. 

The “ground system” also re- 
quired much more tubing than the 
suspended system, and back pressure 
could build up whenever the tubing 
had to go over a stick or rock, or 
out of a hole. With snow depths of 
two to four feet, which occurred 
in much of the northern part of the 
maple country, the suspended sys- 
tem became almost a “must.” For 
best results, it was installed with 
the help of a hand level or Abne 
level to insure a slope of at least 
two percent from one tree to the 
next. 


Profitable Pumps 


The next question was whether 
or not the extra cost and trouble 
connected with using pumps could 
be covered by increased sap produc- 
tion. It was one thing to do it ex- 
perimentally, but was it practical on 
a commercial basis? 

A series of experiments indicated 
no significant difference in sap out- 
put in most cases unless a high 
vacuum was used. This meant a 
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vacuum of 15 inches of mercury or 
more. 

In 1967, tests at the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station found 
that sap yield on 171 trees increased 
385 percent with vacuum pumping. 
A jet pump with venturi was used 
and a vacuum of 13 inches of mer- 
cury was obtained at the tapholes 
(15 to 18 inches of mercury vacuum 
at the pump). When the experiment 
was repeated in 1968, a 250 per- 
cent increase was obtained. 

Other similar experiments at the 
Proctor Maple Research Farm 
showed significant increases in pro- 
duction from high-vacuum pumping, 
especially during times when gravity 
flow rates were low. The high 
vacuum could suck sap from the 
tree in a way that could not be 
achieved by the force of gravity. 
A problem, though, was that pumps 
heated up and sap pumped by them 
became so warm as to change color. 


Improved Output 

It now appeared that production 
of sap could be considerably im- 
proved by pumping through plastic 
tubing with high vacuum, but a 
method was needed which would 
not lower the quality of the sap. A 
dry pump system with a vacuum 
tank, including a second centrifugal 
pump which pulled the sap away 
from the vacuum when the tank was 
full, was developed by Warren 
Mitchell, an equipment dealer at 
Newport, Vermont. 

This unit was tested at the Proc- 
tor Maple Research Farm in 1969 
and 1970. It produced significantly 
greater volumes of sap than the 
gravity system, and there appeared 
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to be less deterioration of sap than 
when the wet-type jet pump was 
used... although the dry pump also 
seemed to get very hot at times. At 
other times, it was necessary to heat 
the pumps with 250-watt bulbs to 
prevent freezing, and on very cold 
nights it was necessary to drain the 
centrifugal pump and the tank. 


More Tests 


In 1970, further tests were con- 
ducted at the Proctor Farm. Pro- 
duction of the gravity system was 
9.6 gallons of sap per tap; high 
vacuum pumping, 16.7 gallons per 
tap. The amount of sap, and the 
quality of the sap and syrup, were 
practically the same whether from 
jet-type pumps or dry pumps. 

The syrup produced from high- 
vacuum sap was essentially the same 
in quality as that produced from 
gravity-flow sap. High-vacuum 
pumping apparently did not signifi- 
cantly affect the chemical composi- 
tion of the sap, except for some dif- 
ferences in the manganese values. 

Other tests by Cornell researchers 
found that closed suspended gravity 
tubing systems gave significantly 
greater sap production (from 45 to 
118 percent more) than vented sus- 
pended or ground systems. However, 
they found that differences were 
very slight with small numbers of 
taps on gradual slopes. 

On steeper slopes, they found that 
more tapholes were needed... per- 
haps as many as 100 per line of 5/16- 
inch tubing...to get maximum 
vacuum. Best results were obtained 
with closed suspended tubing on 
10-percent slopes with 50 taps per 
line. The maximum natural vacuum 


IN ANY BARN! 


And, there’s at least a dozen reasons we say so... 

(1) Special alloy nickel chrome content chain. 

(2) Superior drive units with pillow block, self-aligning 
ball bearings. (3) Beefed up reverse curve — %”-thick 
angle iron. (4) Heavy 5-tooth reversible drive sprocket for 
longer wear. (5) Shear pin protection on the unit and 
the chain. (6) 10-gauge copper content one-piece chute. 
12” deep trough on load side stops drippy messes — 
meets Grade A requirements. (7) Welded flites, not 
bolted, with extra-heavy wear shoes. (8) More gear ratio 
for less power . . . over two hundred to one. (9) No tools 
required to remove the links. (10) Extra-heavy corner 
wheel — bronze bushings — 2” solid shaft —.no 
sprockets. (11) Continuous duty motor, rather than time 
rated. Eliminates overheating and assures ample power 
the year ‘round. (12) Berg superiority as shown 
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a ‘ Ss a. i 
Gerald Caron of Westford, Vermoni, 


developed one of the earliest vacuum 
pumping systems in 1960. 


measured was 21 inches of mercury, 


Robert Morrow’s results at Cor. 
nell with pumped vacuum compared 
to natural vacuum indicated that 
differences occurred most signif. 
cantly on flat lands or shallow slopes 
The more vacuum obtained, the 
better the sap production. With 4( 
to 50 taps per line, the average 
amount of increase in sap produc. 
tion by pumping (over a gravity 
system) was 65 percent. 

He concluded that additional sap 
production in an average season, 
whether in a gravity system or a 
pumped system, depended upon the 
level of vacuum...and that gains 
of one to two quarts per taphole 
could be expected for each inch of 
vacuum achieved. The better gains 
were achieved with pumped vacuum, 
good seasons, and high-production 
trees. 

The sugar maker contemplating 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Festival — Something you won't 


want to miss . . . the annual Scho- 
harie County Maple Festival, April 
28-29 at Jefferson, New York. Among 
many events planned for your enter- 
tainment: a model saphouse in op- 
eration (and the sale of maple prod- 
ucts), displays of antique gas engines, 
hobby and craft exhibits, pony rides, 
lumberjack contests, a parade, and an 
old-fashioned country hoedown. 

Pancakes, sausage and pure Scho- 
harie County maple syrup will be 
served all weekend. Lots of other 
eatables, too. Ample free parking 
at the nearby Scotch Valley ski area, 
with free shuttle bus service to the 
Festival. 

By April, there'll be spring in the 
air, so let your fancy take you to 
the quaint New England-style hamlet 
of Jefferson for a day, or an entire 
weekend. The area has plenty of 


Forest Tube.... 
(Continued from page 22) 


the use of tubing always wonders 
about the cost. Willits and Sipple 
estimated the installation cost in 
1961 at $1.25 per tap. In Vermont, 
it was estimated that a suspended 
gravity system for 1,300 taps could 
be installed for approximately $1.62 
per tap in 1969. The cost included 
storage tanks, paint for marking 
trees, and labor at $2.00 per hour. 
Morrow also kept a record of costs, 
and found that costs per tap in 1966 
to 1972 came to $.89 per tap per 
year at one location, $1.17 each at 
another. With sap values at the 
sugarhouse assumed to be 6.5 cents 
for sap with two percent sugar, 9.0 
cents for 2.5 percent sap, and 11.0 
cents for 3-percent sap, he computed 
that (with the costs at 90 cents per 
tap) a sugar bush with 2-percent sap 
sweetness would have to produce 
15 gallons of sap per tap to break 
even. At the 2.5-percent level, 10 
gallons of sap per tap would break 


even. 


Discouraged 


Some sugar makers become dis- 
couraged when they find how com- 
plicated it is to plan and set up a 
system of plastic tubing that will 
operate properly, especially where 
pumps are involved. However, they 
soon find that equipment dealers are 
helpful, as are county agents, service 
foresters, and consulting foresters. 

In Vermont, at least three con- 
sulting foresters now offer the ser- 
vice...for a fee...of setting up 
plastic tubing systems, and_ later 
taking them down and washing them. 
Such a service may come in handy 
for busy dairy farmers who also want 
to produce syrup. 

Labor costs can be spread out, and 
sap production increased through 
the use of plastic tubing and pumps. 
Success depends on the careful study 
of available information, adequate 
planning, and the patience to work 
toward eliminating the “bugs” that 
occur in any new installation. The 
reward will be a sugaring installa- 
tion that will produce more high- 
quality syrup than ever before. 
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tourist facilities; early accommoda- 
tions can be made by writing the 
Schoharie County Maple Festival, 
P. O. Box 24, Jefferson, New York 
12093, or the Schoharie County Pro- 
motion Department, P. O. Box 327, 
Schoharie, New York 12157. 


More Giants — After September’s 
item about New York State’s big- 
gest trees, we heard from Helen 
Bigarel of Hailesboro, St. Lawrence 
County, about her 25-foot, 1-inch 
willow tree. The tree has been 
checked by state forestry men and 
she’s been told it’s the largest tree 
in the state. 

From another area of the North- 
east, James Mooney of Brimfield, 
Massachusetts, wrote to tell us about 
the historic sycamore tree in Sunder- 


land, Massachusetts. Judged to be 
well over 500 years old, and quite 
probably the oldest living thing in 
the Northeast, the Sunderland Syca- 
more’s circumference at breast height 
is well over 20 feet, with an evenly 
balanced height and spread of more 
than 100 feet. The tree is in a fine 
state of preservation, says Mr. 
Mooney, and a wonder to see. 


Chestnut — The American chestnut 
was swept from the earth by a blight 
many years ago. However, foresters 
have long hoped that the natural 
selection process might lead to the 
survival of a specimen that would be 
resistant to the disease. 

A candidate for this distinction 
is on the farm of dairyman Harry 
Murphy, who lives at the intersection 


of State Routes 370 and 380 in the 
hamlet of Victory (Cayuga County), 
New York. The tree is 3 feet 6% 
inches in circumference, stands 76 
feet tall, and has a crown spread of 
40 feet. 

Murphy’s address is R.D. #2, Red 
Creek, New York 13143. 


Wreath Manual — A unique bulletin 
published by Maine Extension is 
“Christmas Wreath Maker’s Manual” 
(#501). Single copies of this popular 
publication are free both to residents 
and non-residents. Bulletin #458, 
entitled “Growing Trees in the Home 
Nursery,” is also available on the 
same basis. Requests for these publi- 
cations should be addressed to: Mail- 
ing Room, PICS, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine 04473. 





NEW FREIGHT RATES 
MEAN SAVINGS ON 


FL@RIDA CITRUS PULP 





New carload rates can save you extra money on Florida Citrus Pulp 
Pellets. The chart below gives examples of new freight rate savings. 
Be sure and contact your dealer for new freight rates to your destination. 
Florida Citrus Pulp in pellet form is a high energy, nutritional feed with 
74% T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients). It is clean, sweet tasting, and 
easy to store and feed. Give your herds the advantage of sunshine 
good Florida Citrus Pulp Pellets. 


Pi EXAMPLES OF FREIGHT RATE SAVINGS 4 


From all shipping 
points in Florida 
to: 
FREDERICK, MD. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
YORK, PA. 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
UTICA, N.Y. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
RUTLAND, VT. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
KEENE, N.H. 
NASHUA, N. H. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BANGOR, ME. 











Rail Rates on Citrus Pulp including Pellets) a ee 


(Including Tariff X-281-B increase) 


Rates per 100 Ibs. 
CL Minimum 
70,000 Ibs. 
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CL Minimum 
140,000 Ibs. 












Savings 
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For more information on Florida Citrus Pulp Pellets write to: 
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i ;FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P.O. Box 2134, Dept. FCC-74 , Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015 
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= T0x-0-WIK GRAIN DRYERS 





LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF QUALITY. 





THIS 497 MARK OF QUALITY TELLS YOU THE GRAIN DRYER 
IS MANUFACTURED BY GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO., INC. 


THE COMPLETE LINE CONSISTS OF A 250, A 350 
AND THREE 500 BUSHEL CAPACITY DRYERS 
EITHER IN PTO, ELECTRIC OR GASOLINE ENGINE 
DRIVES. FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE WORLD 
LEADER IN DRYER SALES CALL OR WRITE: 


GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO., INC. 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 6743 
913 632-2151 Wv 


Big 7)4-ton capacity, plus lots more: Our 
450 spreader box is corrosion-fighting 
Ex-Ten steel, has Cor-Ten steel chain, 
exclusive corrosion-proof clutch and 
enclosed gear-box...tough and efficient! 
Farmhand’s medium-size 225 x 
loader lifts 2,300 Ibs., has 4 
4,000 Ib. breakaway rating, 
box-steel arms. It’s a tough 
and efficient team-mate for 
the 450. Priced right, too! 


™ 


CHECK THE LONG, STRONG LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. t22eeHoNer Anea Cope 31877 3:8506 
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George Weisbrod 
and Gordon Teska 
built cement-floored 
freestalls in their new 
barn . . . shown here 
under construction. 


by William Quinn* 


Some dairy cows have 





Boardinghouse blues 


DAIRY barns and boarding houses 
have a lot in common. A dairyman, 
like the boarding-house owner of 
yesteryear, earns his reputation and 
success by how well he provides his 
guests with “bed and board.” 

Generally, cows have been giving 
dairymen straight “A’s”’ in the board- 
ing department. The grades they 
award for bedding have been going 
the other way! 

The reasons for this poor report 
card are fairly evident... bedding 
is scarce and expensive. In many 
intensive dairy areas in the North- 
east, straw is now more costly than 


hay. 


Declining 

One reason is that the acreage of 
small grains in the Northeast is 
steadily declining. In New York 
State, in the 10 years between 1959 
and 1969, oats, barley and wheat 
acreage plummeted from 896,000 
acres to 436,000. The result ... more 
than 450,000 acres of straw once 
used for bedding has disappeared. 

In the last few years, dairymen 
have finally become convinced that 
small grains, planted as “nurse”’ 
crops, are really competitive crops. 
With the herbicides now available, 
“clear” seeding has developed a good 
track record...and dairymen have 
been quick to adopt it. The success 
of this technique for establishing 
expensive legume stands is now 
further accelerating the decline in 
small grain plantings. 

While the supply of straw has 
been on the way down, our North- 
east horse population has been on 
the way up. A burgeoning growth 
in the number of our equine friends 
is putting increased pressure on the 
available supply of straw. 

The wood by-product picture is 
not much brighter. While in certain 
local areas supplies of sawdust shav- 
ings and wood chips may be satis- 
*Bill Quinn is a county Extension agent in 
Onondaga County, New York. He recently 
received the Distinguished Service Award from 


the National Association of County Agricultural 
Agents. 


factory, in much of our northeastern 
dairy country these bedding products 
are hard to come by. In a few short 
years, what the lumber industry once 
considered a waste product has be- 
come a valuable commodity for 
making pressed board and other 
materials. Furthermore, — freestalls 
are handily bedded with wood by- 
products, and growing numbers of 
freestall barns exert growing pressure 
on the available supply. 

What do dairymen, faced with 
a shortage of bedding, do about it? 
Unfortunately, some do nothing! 
Many use hay the cows have picked 
over and refused...with the kind 
of hay we have in the mows this 
year, the cows should be up to their 
knees in bedding! Some purchase 
uncut stands of old meadows, or bale 
up pasture clippings to provide bed- 
ding for their cows. Others have in- 
vested in rubber mats in an attempt 
to minimize bedding needs. Some 
freestall operators use only sand. 


Are there other untapped sources 
of bedding materials that can be 
salvaged to replace the traditional 
straw or sawdust? What absorbent, 
inexpensive, and expendable ma- 
terials... preferably with good 
insulating qualities... are available 
to dairymen in this area? 

Well, on many acres in the North- 
east, where corn is grown for grain, 
thousands of tons of cornstalks are 
returned to the land unused. It would 
do them little harm to stay under a 
cow awhile before going back to 
the soil. Chopping this material for 
bedding may be a partial answer to 
our bedding shortage. 

How about other kinds of unused 
waste material? A pair of Cornell 
animal scientists, Dr. William Merrill 
and Prof. James Burke, tackled the 
problem a few years back. Noting 
that more than 400 pounds of paper 
per capita are produced in_ this 
country yearly, most of which ended 
up as scrap or wastepaper, they se- 
lected this as one product for their 
trial. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Jesse and Jerry Thompson won County honors for 1971 when their herd came 
through with a record of 16,568 pounds of milk and 628 pounds of fat. 


‘When Jim talks ideas, we listen... 
because we know he’s really talking profits.” 


Jesse and Jerry Thompson, 
a father-and-son team, farm 165 acres 
in Huntingdon County, Pa. With 
just 80 tillable acres, they produce 
enough forage to support a milking 
herd of 80 holsteins. 

They attribute much of their 
success to Jim O’Bryan, who is 
their Agway Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman. In Jesse’s words: 


Jim O’Bryan, 

Agway Dairy 
Enterprise Salesman, 
is a familiar sight 

on ihe Thompson farm. 





“Working with Agway and listening 
to Jim has helped us go from 12,000 
Ibs. to 16,568 in the last four years... 
and from 450 to 628 lbs. of butterfat.”’ 

*““Jim is probably the most important 
member of our management team,”’ 
adds Jerry. “‘He has a great knack for 
coming in and evaluating what you 
have to work with... and then work- 
ing with you to make the most of it. 
But I guess that’s what Agway Dairy 
Enterprise is all about.”’ 

“For instance,’’ explains Jesse, “‘to 
Support our 80 cows, we used to rent 
90 tillable acres in addition to our own 
80. But with the new forage program 
Jim helped us work out, we don’t need 
to rent anymore. So we are now 
milking the same 80 cows on half the 
acreage... 80 cows on 80 acres.”’ 


“‘What’s Jim’s biggest contribution 
to our operation?’’ asks Jerry. “‘I’d 
have to say it was getting us on the 
Agway Total Dairy Ration Program. 
But there are many other things... 
like crops management. 

“‘One thing I do know is that we’re 
now producing a lot more milk witha 
lot less labor on a lot less land.”’ 

If you’d like to strengthen your 
farm management team with someone 
like Jim O’Bryan, just call your Agway 
Dairy Enterprise Salesman. Any time. 
You'll find he has some good ideas 
which can mean profit for you. 


Farm Enterprise Service (| AGWAY 


Boarding..... 


(Continued from page 24) 


A second product, tire cord waste, 
was also included in the study. This 
material is a by-product of reclaim- 
ing rubber from auto tires. 

These two products were tested 
against the traditional standards... 
wood shavings and straw ... and the 
cows ranked on appearance. Their 
conclusions ... all four materials 
were satisfactory for keeping cows 
clean and comfortable. Cost of both 
the paper and cord was competitive 
with the other two. 

There were some problems, how- 
ever. The tire cord waste made a 
spongy and comfortable pack, but 
was difficult under the hind feet. (A 
rear curb might have solved _ this 
problem.) Also, the tire cord waste 
was commercially shipped in 600- 
pound bales, a little too heavy for 
most dairymen to handle in the barn! 

The paper was chopped with a 
forage hammermill equipped with 
1.5-inch screen, powered by the pto 
of a four-plow tractor. Capacity was 
about 1,500 pounds of paper per 
hour. One of the main problems 
with the chopped paper was han- 
dling it after chopping... because 
of its bulky, fluffy condition. 


Tested 

Both bagging and baling were 
tried, with less than optimum results. 
The researchers concluded that if 
paper were chopped on the farm, it 
might best be handled by blowing it 
into a forage wagon or a storage 
near the cows. In commercial pro- 
duction, special paper balers might 
be used. 


AGWAY FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


Agway Sta 


Introducing the new 


Agway Sta-Rite Full-Circle. 


The ideal system for large herds. 
Saves time. Saves labor. 


And lets you increase herd size 
with no increase in milking equipment. 


Still other bedding materials are 
yet untried, but may be pressed into 
use. Some companies are planning 
to market equipment for recycling 
manure, removing its moisture, and 
saving the solids to be used as a 
bedding material. 

Other materials are already com- 
mercially available, but expensive 
(peanut hulls, for example). Trans- 
portation costs are an important 
item in all off-the-farm sources of 
bedding. Therefore, the supply needs 
to be reasonably close to the point 


of use. 
Operators of freestall units, faced 


with a scarcity of bedding, have 
come almost full circle. Many are 
now cementing the surfaces of their 
stalls. Given a choice in the matter, 
no cow with any intelligence is going 
to select a hard concrete stall over 
a nicely-bedded one. 

A study at the University of Ver- 
mont bears that out. The Vermont 
cows, who were no slouches in the 
brains department, chose the bedded 
stalls first, sand or clay loam second, 
and concrete stalls,even those with 
rubber mats, came in a poor third. 

But if there’s no bedding, how 
can you have a “nicely-bedded stall’? 
Perhaps the more relevant question 
is not, “Which stall surface do cows 
prefer?” ... but rather, “Is a con- 
creted freestall satisfactory from the 
standpoint of cow cleanliness, mas- 
titis control, and minimum udder 
and hock injury?” 

Many dairymen have decided it 
is, and are backing their decision 
with dollars. They’ve already con- 
creted their stalls. These dairymen 
cite an added advantage to the hard- 


Automation from holding area to 
the milk tank! The new Agway 
Sta-Rite Full-Circle Milking 
System is a completely automated 
installation. From crowd gate, to 
automatic prep stalls for udder 
washing, to the Reflex Arm and 
milker units, the Full-Circle 
Rotary tandem parlor takes the 
work out of milking. 


The rotating platform delivers 


surfaced stall...not only does it 
save bedding, but it eliminates the 
constant problem of filling the fox- 
holes (perhaps they should be called 
cowholes) that cows dig in clay or 
sand. Having the stall floor raised 
also eliminates the danger of cows 
getting caught under the stall 
dividers. 


Example 


Jim and Bob Cleverly of Warners, 
New York, who first cemented a few 
freestalls on a trial basis, now have 
gone the whole route... putting all 
of their 100 high-producing Holsteins 
on concreted beds. Bob explained, 
“We'd fill the stalls with dirt and 
the cows would get it out. For in- 
stance, one time we put in 40 yards 
of clay .. . at least, it was supposed 
to be clay. In three weeks it was as 
bad as before.” 

They poured the concrete three 
inches thick... “just in case we 
wanted to take it out”...with a 
surface slope of about three inches 
from front to rear. “At first we had 
a little trouble getting the cows to 
use them, but we put a little dirt 
on them, and they soon started. 

“We don’t use much of any bed- 
ding,” Bob continued. “We sprinkle 
a 20-gallon cardboard drum of 
chopped straw in the stalls every 
day. It keeps it a little drier where 
the back feet are. The cows are 
about as clean as they were before, 
and they get up easier. I don’t think 
they ve any more bruised hocks, but 
I wonder if we're not getting a few 
more injured teats. 

“We may need to insert a 2’ X 10” 
or 2’X 12” at floor level to close up 


-Rite Systems make 


Here’s how automatic 
milking works 


(A) Cows are firmly but gently moved into 
prep stalls by the automatic crowd gate. 


(B) The prep stall automatically washes 
and sanitizes each cow’s udder prior 
to her stepping onto the rotating platform. 


(C)The operator attaches the milking unit. 
He’s free to observe each cow’s 
health and general condition. 
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Albert Johnson has freestalls with con. 
crete floor, each topped by a rubber 
mat. 


the stall partition to the level of the 
first divider pipe. The cemented plat. 
forms are higher, and I wonde: if 
some cows don’t stick their leg over 
in next stall and cause udder injurivs,” 


Enthusiastic 


Ted Scott and Sons of Moravia, 
New York, have also cemented in 
their freestalls, and are enthusiastic 
about the results. “We think it 
really the way to go. It takes some 
sawdust, but not as much as it did 
before. They don’t dig holes, and | 
think they stay cleaner than they 
did before.” 

Neighboring dairyman Bill Fan- 
dolph has also tried some concreted 


each cow to the operator. Once he 
attaches the milker unit, the new 
Agway Sta-Rite Reflex Arm takes 
over. When milking is complete, 
vacuum shuts off, the arm 
removes the milker from the 
udder and retracts it out of the 
operator’s way. Milk flow of each 
cow controls duration of the 
milking cycle. No system 
available to dairymen has ever 
been so fast or so easy to operate. 


(D) Dependable, heavy-duty componen'‘s 
drive the platform. 

Rotational speed is adjustable from 
four to eleven minutes per rotation. 


(E)Sta-Rite’s Reflex Arm 
automatically shuts off vacuum 
when milk flow stops, gently 
removes milking unit and raises it 
out of the way. 





(F)Cow steps off platform at exit 
and another takes her place in this 
continuous, automatic system. 
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stalls... half with mats, half with- 
out. He now plans to cement the 
rest of his 115 stalls, using conveyor 
belt for matting. 

“Tm going to give it a whirl. It 
comes in 5-feet widths. I’ve noticed 
the cows seem to use the matted 
surface before the bare concrete. I 
can't see where we've gotten any 
injuries, although I thought we might. 
Also, I think concrete will get rid 
of some of the mastitis bugs that live 
in wet sawdust.” 

In Madison County, New York, 
George Weisbrod and Gordon Teska 
have cemented all the 178 freestalls 
in their recently-completed barn. 
In place of a rigid neckboard, the 
stalls are equipped with a 3-inch 
nylon rope to restrain the cows... 
(it stretches when the cow gets up, 
but it holds her back when she’s 
standing, explains George). Every 
stall gets scraped off twice each day. 

The Weisbrod and Teska operation 
uses sawdust for bedding (when they 
can get it). At other times, they chop 
cornstalks. “I chopped a load with 
our field chopper recently,’ George 
commented. “It had a recutting 
screen and made a real fine bedding. 
But I think we'll go to a flail chopper. 
The material will be coarser, but 
well get more of it.” 

Cementing stalls, especially when 
mats are included, does represent a 
considerable investment. Albert 
(“Toby”) Johnson of Onondaga 
County recently purchased mats for 
his freestalls, and figures about $25 
to $30 per cow when installed with 
farm labor. His 42’’x 60” mats had 
a wafHe design on one side, a ribbed 
pattern on the other. He recessed 


the mats into fresh concrete ... both 
for bonding and to provide a flush 
surface. 

“We had to adjust our neck boards 
once we raised that stall surface,” 
reported Toby. “I think maybe the 
cows have to do some adjusting to 
get used to the hard surface. One 


nice thing . . . we’re not getting stones 


in our liquid manure tank anymore. 
And I think there’s less problem 
with sediment in milk with concrete 
stalls,” he added. 

Mats (whether of new or repro- 
cessed rubber) and belting are not 
the only materials tried for stall 
surfaces. One dairyman I know even 
used old snowmobile treads. 

Other dairymen have tried carpet- 
ing in both stanchion and freestall 
barns. The material may not react 
the same way in the two different 
kinds of barns. In a freestall unit, 
cows enter the stalls mostly when 
they wish to lie down. In a stanchion 
barn, they are confined to the stall 
in winter almost the entire day. The 
amount of wear the carpet receives 
in the two systems may be quite 
different. 


Field Trial 


Ralph and Dick Talcott and Rob- 
ert Osterhoudt, all of Cayuga County, 
New York, cooperated in a Cornell- 
sponsored field trial testing various 
types of freestall surfaces. Astro-turf, 
two kinds of mats, and two kinds of 
carpeting (indoor andindoor-outdoor), 
as well as plain concrete, were among 
the six different treatments tried. 

Preliminary observations indicate 
that the Astro-turf, while appearing 
very durable, may be somewhat 
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harder to clean. Carpeting, too, be- 
cause of its fibrous surface, attracted 
some manure buildup. Automatic (or 
at least frequent) cleaning of alleys 
cuts down the amount of manure 
tracked into the stalls. 

Much is still to be learned about 
stall surfaces. In stanchion barns, 
mats tend to stretch with use. How 
mats recessed into concrete will 
react...how well the bond will 
hold... and whether buckling might 


occur is still unknown. 


New Materials 


New materials are now being 
tried...sheet rubber bonded to 
concrete by an epoxy, for example, 
or poured-in-place synthetic resin 
mats. Other materials will be tested 
in the future. Perhaps some product 





Bob Cleverly worries that concrete beds in freestalls may cause more udder 





yet unknown may prove to be the 
ideal surface . . . cheap, easy to clean, 
with good insulating qualities. 

Whatever the cow’s bed may be, 
management will remain the key to 
keeping her clean under a limited 
bedding program. Properly-adjusted 
cow trainers and frequent cleaning 
of the cow platform are part of the 
approach for the stanchion-barn man. 
Dairymen who operate a freestall 
unit with little or no bedding must 
clean out their stalls frequently, fill 
up the holes in dirt-floored stalls, 
and adopt a manure management 
program that keeps accumulations 
out of the alleys. 

Even if he has very limited bed- 
ding, a dairyman can still run the 
best boarding house in town... if 
he has the right kind of management. 
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practically automatic 





Two more 
Agway milking options 


In addition to the new Agway 
Sta-Rite Rotary, Agway also 
offers the Sta-Rite Full- 

Comfort Milking Parlor and 
around-the-barn pipeline systems. 
(See next page.) So no matter 
what your herd size or your barn 
setup, you can depend on Agway 
to help you get the milking done 
faster and easier than ever before. 
Get all the details from Agway 
and take the “chore” out of 
milking. 





BELTED SILAGE 


Clayton Sharp and son Gene oper- 
ate a 400-acre farm not far from 
Elba, New York... plus 200 more 
rented acres. 

Their dairy barn has 101 freestalls, 
housed in a structure originally built 
for manure-pack loose housing. To 
put in the freestalls required remov- 
ing a row of posts...so the Sharps 
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Clayton Sharp is enthusiastic about the recently-built calf nursery. 





cut the posts off about ten feet above 
the floor and suspended the stubs on 
top of %-inch steel rods stretched 
between remaining roof-supporting 
structures. 

Corn silage is fed in a belt- 
equipped bunk 132 feet long. The 
belt .. .a used one purchased from a 
crushed-stone company ...is reeled 
out along the bunk (and back) by a 


single gear-reduction device similar 





to that once used by many a dairy- 
man to unload false-front silage 
wagons. “We're on our third used 
belt in 14 years,” Clayton comments. 

The silage is beefed up... uh, 
milked up... by adding high mois- 
ture ear corn stored in a 16 X 50 
stave silo. This goes through a Wet- 
more hammermill blower into the 
silo. 

Dry hay is fed free choice, and 24- 
percent-protein pellets in the milk- 
ing parlor. Liquid protein supple- 
ment is also available free choice. 

The Sharps have tried both sand 
and sawdust as bedding in freestalls, 
but now use straw, which they pre- 
fer. Plenty of it is available from the 
55 acres of wheat normally grown 
on the farm. Other major crops in- 
clude 65 acres of cabbage and 43 of 
sweet corn. A cabbage storage with 
a 200-ton capacity keeps the work 
force busy in early winter packing 
bags of heads for market. 

A recently-remodeled calf nursery 
in the main barn features insulated 
sidewalls and ceiling . . . supplemental 
electric heat when needed... and 
individual home-built stalls patterned 
after a commercial model. Air is 
pulled in along the outside wall by a 


fan that exhausts air from the floor. ' 


“We should have built it long ago,” 
Clayton says. — G.L.C. 


CONCRETE STALLS 


Cleo Ford of Greenwich, New 
York, operates a 150-cow dairy farm. 
Early one fall morning in 1970, 
his previous barn fell to the Great 
Destroyer . . . leveled by a raging 
fire. He has since built a 94 x 142- 


feet free-stall barn with 150 stalls 
An unusual feature is that the rear 
portion of each stall is concrete . . , 


measuring three feet from the rear} 
of the stall forward to the end of thef 


concrete. The rest of the stall isf 
gravel . . . and the entire stall js 
kept well blanketed with sawdust, 


“The concrete at the rear of the [ 
stall prevents cows from digging | 


a hole,” Cleo reports. “And it keeps 


manure in a place where it can be} 


scraped off easily.” 


The Fords only own 100 acres of ; 


land, but rent 200 to 300 more, 


“Land has been bid up in price > 


around here so it’s tough to pay for 
it from farming,” Cleo comments, 
“but rental rates remain reasonable.” 


In common with at least 10 other | 


Washington County dairymen, Cleo 
Ford is raising his heifers in free 
stalls. He has various sizes of free 


stalls, and groups his heifers accord- | 


ing to age. — G.L.C. 


GREENER GRASS 


Farmers are as human as anyone 
... Often believing that the grass is 


greener on the other side of the] 


fence. Specifically, they sometimes 
envy their counterparts in some} 
urban business. 

However, Herbert Sugden, Jr., of 
Mannsville, New York, testifies that 
all is not roses across the occupa- 
tional fence. For seven years, he 
worked for Woolworth... three of 
those years as a store manager. He 
decided he wanted to farm, and 
hasn’t regretted the decision since 
coming to this 365-acre (60 cows) 
farm more than a year ago. 





The fast, low-cost way to control 





corn weeds or apply Nitan 
LET AGWAY DO THE JOB! 


Agway’s spray service is the ideal way to put down: 


e Nitan on corn and grass 


e Nitan plus herbicide on corn 


under the right conditions 


e Herbicide on corn 


You can count on Agway for specific recommendations 
that work—and for fast, economical application service. 
Ask your Agway Enterprise Salesman for full details. 


For that all-important early boost... 


AGWAY CORN STARTERS | 


Formulated for your specific needs 


No matter what the soil and weather conditions in your 
area, no matter whether you’ve made heavy or light or 
no manure applications, there’s an Agway Corn Starter 


to fit your needs. 


And remember—each day of earlier planting can mean as 
much as a bushel more grain corn per acre at harvest. 

So be sure to plant early, and use an Agway Corn Starter 
for the fast start and uniform stands—even in cold 
soil—that corn must have to produce high yields. 


In addition to starter nitrogen for early growth, all Agway 
Corn Starters provide these other important benefits for 
an early boost to high yields: 


e 1.8% water-soluble magnesium for the plant’s early 


needs 


e 0.2% zinc to help guard against a possible deficiency in 
high pH and high phosphorus soils 


e 0.05% boron, contributing much of the plant’s needs for 


this element 


e more than 60% water-soluble phosphorus for early root 
development under cold, wet, early-spring conditions 


To achieve all the potential that’s bred into your Agway 
hybrids, plan on putting down an Agway Corn Starter 
through your planter next spring. Check with your Agway 
Enterprise Salesman for details. 
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“J worked an 85-hour work week 
as a store manager,” he comments, 
“and I didn’t see my family very 
much. Besides, we moved around a 
PF jot, so my kids couldn’t put down 
any roots. I have no gripe about the 
' company ... but I sure enjoy farming 

as an occupation more than my pre- 
) vious job. 
> “We have three boys... aged 10, 
/ jj, and 12...and they love this 
place. Besides, there is plenty to do 
» so they’re not glued to the TV tube 
' all the time! A farm is the best place 
) in the world to raise a family. In the 

city, a person is just another face... 
_ here a person has some sense of iden- 
' tity, a sense of belonging.” 
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| Satisfaction 


Herb goes on, “Here, we can see 
the fruit of our labor...a straight 
_ row of fenceposts . . . a crop of grow- 
" ing com...a building we've helped 
' remodel. We struggle to save the 
life of a calf, and have a sense of 
accomplishment every time we see 
that animal in the herd over the 
years. A person needs to be able to 
see some tangible fruits of his effort 
...more than just numbers on an 
operating statement.” 

He finds similarities, though, be- 
tween farming and other kinds of 
business. “A farmer combines capital 
and management to try to make a 
profit,” he comments. “Business prin- 
ciples are similar in operating a re- 
tail store, and in farming. At Wool- 
worth’s, I took calculated .risks as a 
store manager in terms of ordering 
certain quantities of merchandise... 
and I take risks now in farming. I 
also learned in merchandising to 
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Herbert Sugden, Jr., Mannsville, New York, has a special building for 





raising calves. It’s 150 X 36 feet (50 X 36 is hay storage), has six 
inches of insulation in the ceiling and three inches in sidewalls. Calves 
are in slat-floored individual stalls for two months, then move to pens 
grouped by size, finally to stanchions (13 are 3 feet wide and 4 feet long; 
15 are 5 long and 4 wide). A gutter cleaner makes cleaning a simple job. 
Herb’s wife, Betsey, and his sons are in charge of the calf and heifer 
enterprise . . . and he credits them with doing a great job. 
Herb (right) and county agent Terrance Solan visit about the facility. 


use other people’s ideas... to pick 
capable brains for ideas... and I’m 
certainly doing that in farming.” 
Herb grew up ona small farm, but 
farming has changed dramatically 
since then. He depends on neighbors, 
county agents, and agribusinessmen 
for information about modern farm- 
ing. Apparently, his sources of infor- 
mation are good ones, for he reports 
a “whale of a corn crop” in a year 
when corn in the Northeast was gen- 
erally nowhere near up to par. 


In his first 13 months, the herd 
at Sugden Farms moved its DHIC 
rolling herd average up from 11,500 
pounds per cow to 13,158 pounds. 
Maybe one of Herb’s advantages is 
that he doesn’t have a lifetime of 
experience to “unlearn’’ before 
adopting new practices. 

In any case, the Sugdens are con- 
vinced that the grass is greenest on 
the farm... at least as measured by 
personal satisfaction and appreciation 
of living. — G.L.C. 
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ALL SILAGE 


John Molodich and his five sons 
operate a dairy farm, headquartered 
on Ekonk Hill near-Moosup, Con- 
necticut. They have 500 head of cat- 
tle, including young cattle and dairy 
steers . . . typically milk around 200 
cows at any given milking. 

In an unusual arrangement, dairy 
steers run with the milking herd, and 
eat the same ration. The herd is 
handled “in bulk” .. . no grouping 
by production level. Dairy steers 
are topped out as they reach market 
weight .. . a recent load brought 35 
cents a pound. 

John has been one of the pioneers 
in an all-corn feeding program. Most 
eastern Connecticut dairymen now 
feed corn silage as the major, or 
only, roughage . . . but this has been 
a development of the last decade. 


Total Ration 


It was in the middle 60’s that the 
Molodich feeding pattern was 
changed to what is now referred 
to as a “total ration” . . . feedstuffs 
combined before cows have access 
to them. Cattle now have free access 
to the ration in feed bunks. 

“Our total ration contains about 
16 percent protein,’ John comments. 
“It includes corn silage, ear-corn 
silage, protein supplement (49-per- 
cent-protein-soybean), and a non- 
pelleted grain mix with 23-percent 
protein. 

“I prefer a non-pelleted grain 
because it seems to me that our 
butterfat test is three points higher 
as compared to feeding a pelleted 
ration,” John continues. Typical 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Agway Sta-Rite takes 


_ the bumps and bruises 


rea 
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out of milking 


Sta-Rite’s Full-Comfort Milking Parlor 
lets animals move in and out faster, 

safer. Ends the problem of bruising or 
cracking pinbones. Straight-through design 
gives each cow the room she needs. The 
udder is close to the operator, and all 
milking equipment is within reach. A 
Full-Comfort Parlor installs in far less 


| time than it takes to get most others into 
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operation. 





Agway brings 
quality milking 
to the stanchion barn 


You can enjoy quality milking in your 
present barn without expensive rebuilding 
or remodeling. An Agway around- 
the-barn pipeline system is the 

answer and once you’ve used it, you’ll 
wonder how you ever got along without 
it! Agway will design and install an 
efficient, time-saving, economical system 
to fit your present facilities, with glass or 
stainless steel lines. Bring your stanchion 
barn up to today—with Agway. 


Agway Sta-Rite eliminates 
the guesswork on when 
to remove the milker 


The Sta-Rite Reflex Arm can be installed 
in almost any parlor to make milking 
faster, easier and more dependable than 
ever before. Attach the milking unit and 
the Reflex Arm does the rest. Monitors 
the milk flow from the udder. Shuts off 
the vacuum when the milk flow stops. 
Removes milker unit from the udder and 
retracts it. The Reflex Arm lets you spend 
more time with cows that need it, do a 
better job of teat washing and sanitizing, 
and milk more cows per hour. 





(Continued from page 29) 


annual production per cow is in the 
13,000-to-14,000-pound range. 

Silage storage includes five 20 X60 
uprights, plus a huge concrete pad 
for stack storage. “We can normally 
store corn from 150 acres on the 
pad,” John reports. (he planted 475 
acres in 1972). In addition, there is 
a 150 X 40-feet bunker silo at another 
farm which can be used, if needed. 
Urea is added . . . to provide the 
building blocks for ruminant protein 
creation . . . as the silage corn goes 
into silos. 


Rent Acres 


In common with most farmers in 
the area, the Molodich family rents 
considerable acreage . . . owned and 
rented land add up to a 1,000-acre 
operation. 

Because 1972 was a bad year for 
planting and growing corn, John 
decided to bale some hay and rye 
to extend his roughage supply. These 
roughages provide the fiber needed 
to keep a ruminant animal perform- 
ing well. When needed for feeding, 
the bales are run through a Gehl re- 
cutter and blown into a silo... then 
combined with the ingredients al- 
ready mentioned . . . to become a 
part of the total-mixed ration. 

With an emphasis on corn, the 
farm obviously must grow corn on 
some fields for consecutive years. 
“We've grown corn after corn for 
as long as 30 years on some fields,” 
John comments. “For a time, we quit 
plowing and used a big disc harrow 
to prepare corn ground . . . but we 


now plow land at least every four 
years, finding that plowing at least 
that often does help yields.” 

The basic corn fertilizer consists 
of 1,500 pounds per acre of bulk- 
spread 15-10-10, normally before 
discing. No fertilizer is added by the 
planter. The standard herbicide for 
corn here is 1.5 pounds of Aatrex 
plus 2.5 quarts of Lasso per acre. 

The boys run a “kindergarten” for 
about 100 calves at a farm nearby 
the home place. They're put down 
there right after vaccination, and 
then at an age of 8 to 10 months, 
come back to the milking-herd barn 
to eat from the bunker feeder. 
Whether at the other barn, or with 
the milking herd, calves eat the same 
total-mixed ration as do the milking 
cows. — G.L.C. 


FRUIT TESTING 


William Blackburn operates a 
fruit farm located on Route 104 
near Medina, New York. He has 130 
acres of apples, plus some 30 acres 
of cherries and peaches. 

As president of the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association, Bill 
has been involved for a number of 
years in trying out new varieties... 
as many as 200 different apple va- 
rieties have been growing on his 
farm at one time! He was chairman 
of a committee charged with the 
responsibility for naming an apple 
resulting from the cross of MacIntosh 
and Red Delicious...the new Em- 
pire variety. He now has 3,000 Em- 
pire trees of his own. 

There are Association members in 


every state of the territorial United 
States, plus many foreign countries. 
They evaluate new varieties for 
many characteristics of importance 
to commercial growers. 

Four dependable families of sea- 
sonal workers pick apples each year 
at the Blackburn farm. Bill’s wife, 
Catherine, serves them coffee and 
cookies in the orchard at about 
10 a.m. each working day... some- 
thing the Blackburns heartily recom- 
mend for its positive impact on 
worker morale and effectiveness. 

Bill used Ethrel on a quarter of 
his Macs in 1972, and was amazed 
at its effectiveness in promoting 
faster ripening, a harder apple, and 
fine color. “Combined with the hor- 
mone NAA, this material will do 
wonders at lengthening out the har- 
vest season for MacIntosh,” he com- 
ments. Alar is used on later-maturing 
varieties for similar maturing modi- 
fication and quality enhancement. 
— G.L.C. 


ROADSIDE STAND 


Roger Barber farms in the Scho- 
harie Valley near Middleburg, New 
York. His major enterprise is dairy- 
ing (140 cows), but his location on 
State Route 30 has encouraged the 
operation of a busy roadside stand. 

Between 75 and 100 acres are de- 
voted each year to growing vege- 
tables for the stand... and to supply 
a limited amount (especially sweet 
corn) for sales directly to retail stores. 
The Barbers grow (in addition to 
sweet corn) potatoes, tomatoes, can- 


July 15, and buttons up about No- 


taloupes, squash, peppers, Indian | 
corn, and pumpkins. 

They grow almost everything they | 
sell... with the exception of a small 
amount of garden vegetables from a 
neighbor. “It always turns me off,” 
Roger comments, “‘to see a sign say- 
ing “Homegrown Produce’... and 
then see ’em selling bananas and 
oranges among their wares. 




































Tourists 


“Some of our best customers are 
non-farm people in the area on va- 
cation, some of whom take back sub- 
stantial amounts of produce to New 
York City. We price vegetables a 
little below the top of the market, 
but we don’t cut prices as much as 
the market fluctuates. One excep- 
tion has proved to be a profitable 
sales pitch... we sell day-old sweet 
corn at 30 to 50 percent off our 
regular price, which is usually 75 
to 80 cents per dozen.” 

People from cities usually want 
big corn ears... after all, they buy 
sweet com by the dozen... and 
Roger finds Silver Queen (with a 
white kernel) to have the size they 
like. The roadside stand season here 
usually begins with sweet corn about 


vember 1 after squash and potatoes 
are sold. 

Interestingly enough, the Barbers 
still sell a substantial amount of re- 
tail potatoes in lots ranging from 
one to forty bushels per customer. 
The spuds require most of the limited 
amount of pesticides applied . . . corn 
earworm hasn’t been enough of a 
problem so far to require a spray 
program. — G.L.C. 
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Agway’s Alfalfa Management 
Program is the answer. It’s 
based on clear seeding and is 
keyed to alfalfa yields of two 
to four tons in the seeding 
year with goals of up to seven 
or more tons in the second 
year. 


But many dairymen have 
reported yields of over five 
tons in the first year! 


The benefits of direct seeding 
are, of course, more total 
crude protein, at lower cost, 
and in the shortest possible 
time. Read how Agway’s 
direct seeding 
recommendations turned out 
for three Northeastern 
dairymen. Then ask your 
Agway Enterprise Crops 
Salesman to explain how the 
program can work for you— 
on your farm. 


Regional dairymen announce 
4 to 5 tons of alfalfa per acre 
...the first seeding year! 





5.15 tons the first year is what 
Roy L. Miller of Cumberland 
County, Pa. achieved. He runs 
a herd of 48 holsteins and cur- 
rently keeps 75 acres in alfalfa. 
On Agway’s recommendation, 
he clear-seeded 40 acres in 
1971. During the same year, 
those 40 acres yielded 5.15 tons 
per acre. In 1972, they yielded 
6.5 tons per acre. 


The Shephard Brothers of 
Madison County, N. Y. boast a 
herd average of 16,202 

pounds of milk and 602 
pounds of butterfat. In 1971, 
they clear-seeded 15 acres of 
alfalfa—again following the 
Agway program. They 
harvested 4 tons per acre 
during the seeding year and 6 
to 7 tons per acre the next year. 














Willard M. Martin, Jr. runs a 
herd of 80 holsteins in 
Oneida County, N. Y. In 19717, 
following Agway’s Alfalfa 
Management Program, he 
clear-seeded 14 acres. His 
yield that first year was 5 tons 
per acre. The following 
year—in spite of Hurricane 
Agnes—his yield was still 4.5 
tons per acre. 






















by Bill Pardee 


Nutsedge knock-out 


(UTSEDGE, nutgrass, watergrass 
o; whatever you call it, this pest is 
repidly becoming the worst weed 
in the Northeast, creating an emer- 
gency situation for many farmers. 
Long-lived and_ prolific, nutsedge 
cin knock the profit out of your 
corn crop and crowd out your new 
seodings. It’s on the increase since 
it survives many of our present weed 
coatrol practices, and so comes in 
were other weeds have been elimi- 
neted. 

But nutsedge can be controlled 
both effectively and profitably. Her- 
bicides now on the market can do 
the job if accompanied by good cul- 
tural control practices. 

To help pull this together, we've 
drawn on information from weed 
‘ontrol specialists across the North- 
ast, particularly from Dr. Bill 
ike, Cornell agronomist and weed 
vecialist. 


First, let’s look at this pest and 
see how it reproduces. It does this 
several ways... through seeds and 
rhizomes, but most important, 
through its tubers, or “nuts,” formed 
during late summer and fall. These 
tubers are like miniature potatoes, 
complete with “eyes” for multiple 
growth. They develop along under- 
ground stems or rhizomes, many of 
them forming deep in the soil. 

These “nuts” are easily spread by 
cultivators, plows, tractor tires, or 
any implement moving through the 
field or from one field to another. A 
small spot of nutsedge can be spread 
over the whole field in several years, 
if left unchecked. 

And because it is so prolific, no 
one weed control method used alone 
can knock out nutsedge. Weed con- 
trol specialists agree that chemicals 
and tillage together are needed to 
drive out this pest. 


Best chemicals vary, depending 
on the crop. But most recommenda- 
tions focus on Sutan and Eptam, two 
closely related chemicals highly ef- 
fective on nutsedge. Both are highly 
volatile chemicals that convert rap- 
idly into gas in the open air. If left 
exposed on the soil surface for as 
little as 30 minutes, they'll be lost 
for all practical purposes. So you'll 
need to disk or otherwise mix them 
into the soil as soon after spraying 
as possible. 


Do It Dry 


Sutan and Eptam are highly sol- 
uble in water and volatilize into the 
air even taster if the soil surface is 
wet. So be sure to apply these chem- 
icals only to a dry soil surface. 

How dry is “dry”? If dust rises 
around your boots when you walk 
through the field, this rule of thumb 
indicates that the soil is dry enough 
to apply Sutan or Eptam. 

To get uniform spread of the 
chemical, the soil surface should be 
somewhat even. A clodbuster behind 
the plow, or a fast once-over with 
a disc or drag will usually smooth 
the surface enough for even applica- 
tion and better herbicide perfor- 
mance. 


To head off volatilization in the 
air, both chemicals should be mixed 
into the soil within 30 minutes after 
application. Then the whole field 
should be reworked crosswise at 
right angles to the first direction to 
provide maximum mixing and dis- 
tribution of the weed killer in the 
soil. 

Best tool for mixing is the disc 
harrow. New, big double gang discs, 


hydraulically adjustable for depth 
and angle, have usually given better 
chemical incorporation than spring- 
tooth harrows. We've seen some good 
control gained with only a drag for 
mixing, but we've also seen too many 
failures. If you're spending good 
money for herbicide, it pays to use 
the best equipment available to get 
it into the ground with the best odds 
of killing your weeds. Shortcuts can 
save time, but increase your odds 
of having weeds come through. 

Many successful users of these 
chemicals have put a spray boom 
right on their harrow ahead of the 
disc gangs. Or they have the boom 
directly behind the tractor, followed 
up by the disc hitched behind. Either 
way, they get instant incorporation 
and no chemical is lost. And since 
there’s no time for volatilization, 
they don’t need to wait for the soil 
surface to dry. 


Recommendations 


With Sutan and Eptam as base 
chemicals, let’s look at recommenda- 
tions for specific crops. 

For corn, Bill Duke recommends 
a mixture of four pounds of Sutan 
plus one pound of Aatrex (atrazine) 
incorporated into the soil (as above) 
before planting. Sutan will control 
the nutsedge and most annual grasses, 
while atrazine will pick off most 
broadleaf weeds. 

This mix will knock back the 
plants developing in one season. But 
next year youll be plowing again 
and bringing up a whole new crop 
of nuts. These can lie dormant for 
several years, buried in the soil, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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new AGWAY RATIO:RIGHT" 


FORMULA FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 


balanced to match your forages! 





Northeastern dairymen are growing and 
feeding more corn than ever before in 
history. As silage, as grain, as high- 


moisture ensilage, corn is delivering 
tremendous quantities of low-cost energy 
to feed bunks on almost every dairy farm. 


What has happened to nutritional 


belance? 


Agway nutritionists have found that these 
high-energy forage programs require an 
entirely new balance of nutrients and 

i nerals. Balances that have to be met 

/th balanced feeds and concentrates. 


at’s the simple reason behind exclusive 
)way Ratio:Right feeds. A new balance 
protein to energy to match today’s 
forage programs. A new balance of 
Calcium to phosphate. Of potassium to 
Calcium and magnesium. Now, every Agway 
fesd and concentrate is a Ratio:Right 
formula and there is at least one that 
Perfectly balances your feeding program. 


. 
W 
Ratio:Right adds the balance! 
; 
A 
0 


income per cow! 


cent. 


500 Ibs more milk. . . $65 more net 


Proof that Ratio:Right works—Agway 
tests in 14 dairy herds totalling 338 cows 
showed that the Agway Total Dairy Ration 
feeding program, with Ratio:Right feeds, 
helped increase milk production by 500 
pounds per cow per year. 


Not only did production increase, feed 
costs actually declined! The combination 
built an average added net income of $65 
per cow per year. In a 100-cow herd, that 
represented $6,500 more profit for the 
dairyman without investing an additional 


Ask your Dairy Enterprise Salesman about 
Ratio:Right and what this new, exclusive 
Agway concept can do on your farm. 
Ratio:Right from Agway, the feeds that 
put balance in your feeding program. 


What is the 
most important 
nutrient ina 
dairy ration? 


Dr. Kendall Dolge, 


Agway Animal 
Nutritionist 


The answer to that one is simple. 
It is the one in short supply! It 
doesn’t make any difference 
whether it is energy, protein, 
calcium, phosphorus, vitamins 
or trace minerals. They all must 
be present in the right balance. 
That, of course, is the basis for 
Agway Ratio:Right feeds. 


The nutrients most frequently out 
of balance or having the wrong 
ratio in the Northeast are 

energy and protein. The energy 
in corn silage, for example, is 


way out of balance with its 
protein and the protein in alfalfa 


is out of balance with its energy. 
Agway Ratio:Right feeds are 
formulated to balance or restore 
the right ratio to these forages. 








3OuN DEERE 


63-hp Tractor 
About $450more = ¢0-hp 2030 


— About $450-$500 less 






67-hp Tractor 
About $500 more 








Purchasing Power 


...the less you want to spend, the more 
you need a 60-hp John Deere 2030 


If you’re in the market for a 60- to 70- 
horsepower tractor; chances are you are 
considering one of three different makes— 
a blue tractor that has 67 horsepower, a 
red one with 63, or the John Deere 2030 
that has 60 horsepower. 

We invite you—even urge you—to com- 
pare these three tractors, dollar for dollar 
and feature for feature. You may be 
surprised at your own findings. The sug- 
gested list price of a 2030 can be $450 to 
$500 be/ow the published suggested list 
prices* of comparably equipped blue and 
red tractors! The John Deere suggested list 
price Is for a field-ready tractor—complete 
with PTO, rockshaft with 3-point hitch, a 
swinging drawbar—even a differential lock 
you can engage on the go. 

Other equipment that is part of the low 
suggested price includes fenders, a speed- 
hour meter, a shuttle-shift transmission 
that has eight forward and four reverse 
speeds, and 8-position rear wheels. 

John Deere also leads in features. [he 
2030 has a closed-center hydraulic system 
that develops 15.8 hydraulic horsepower. 


The 67- and 63-hp competitors have open- 
center systems that develop less than 9 
hydraulic horsepower. 

The 3-point hitch on the 2030 senses 
load changes with the lower hitch links for 
a fast, accurate response. The blue and 
red tractors sense load changes through 
the center link where the implement’s 
length and weight can materially affect the 
hitch response. 

And to get through tough spots with less 
downshifting, the 2030's variable-speed 
diesel engine has a 21 percent torque 
reserve—more lugging ability. The blue 
tractor has a 13 percent torque reserve, 
and the red one has only a7 percent 
torque reserve. 

Get more purchasing power now. See 
your John Deere dealer for a high- 
performance tractor with modern features 
and pricing that might save you several 


hundred dollars. Financing is available. 
*Competitive prices as of December 1971 and May 1972 


= JOHN DEERE 
Moline, Illinois 61265 
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New Potato — Hudson, a new boiling 
and baking potato variety developed 
at Cornell University, promises to 
outproduce New York’s best table 
stock potato by as much as 40 per- 
cent . . . and is also resistant to the 
golden nematode, a destructive po- 
tato pest in the major potato-grow- 
ing area of Long Island. 

In seven years of field trials, Hud- 
son has produced an average of 616 
bushels per acre as against the 450- 
bushels-per-acre yield of Katahdin, 
a leading variety in the Northeast. 
Hudson has more dry matter content 












than Katahdin, is less apt to darken 
after cooking, is more mealy, and 
the tubers tend to be larger. 

Initial seed buildup is now under- 
way, and Hudson is expected to be 
available for 1974 planting. 


Winner—Only one new vegetable 
variety won an All-America Award 
for 1973. A hybrid zucchini squash 
called Aristocrat won a bronze medal 
for its extra earliness, prolific yields, 
and the quality of its fruits, which 
don’t fatten up and spoil as fast as 
other zucchini varieties. First fruits 
can be had within 48 days of sowing 
seeds directly into the garden. 
Bumper year for new vegetable 
varieties was 1972, when award win- 
ners were two red cabbages, Ruby 


Bernard Groft, Dairyman 
New Oxford, Pa. 


“When it comes to 
my cattle, Staley 
has the products” 


Ball and Red Head, and a cucumber 
called Victory. 

In 1971, an exceptional new corn 
called Early Xtra Sweet was an All- 
America Selection. 


Potato Yearbook — The 1972 edition 
of the American Potato Yearbook, 
with a variety of information for 
all those associated with the potato 
industry, is off the press. Of special 
interest is the article “New Potato 
Varieties Sought,’ based on the 
project of the Maine Potato Breed- 
ing Program. 

Other important features include 
how to secure instant potato mar- 
keting news, the 1972 acreage and 
marketing guides, statistical data, 
and information on how to obtain 


SWEETLIX® Molasses-Salt Blocks*, manufactured under a Staley patented process, are a proven 
feeding method helping to assure controlled daily consumption when self-fed as directed. 


SALT 








SALT 





MOLASSES 
MINERALS 


VITAMINS 


Self-Fed ENERGY and 
MINERALS « Cattle can 
Balance Their NEEDS 


MOLASSES 
| MAGNESIUM 


Nutritional SOURCE of 
MAGNESIUM and read- 
ily available ENERGY, 
especially needed in the 
ration during “GRASS 
TETANY” seasons 


Dried Blackstrap 
Molasses Concentrate 


LEVEL of your feed © Increases 


proves digestion of roughages 


HIGH 
ENERGY 
PROTEIN 


NATURAL PROTEIN—no 
urea @ High in Total Di- 
gestible Nutrients (TDN) ¢ 
Highly Digestible ENERGY 
Sources ¢ Vitamins-Salt 
To be fed with your 





ROUGHAGE program 


PHENO 
SALT 


MOLASSES 


VITAMINS 


PHENOTHIAZINE 

Aids in the control of horn 
and face flies, stomach, 
nodular and hook worms 





CAUTION: Do not feed BLOCKS in combinations (except 
3 in 1 - HEP) — Feed only one type at a time. 


Available from your Agway Stores or Representatives. 








| am interested in (check) 


beef 


*SWEETLIX Molasses-Salt Blocks are manufactured under patents 


RE 25337 and 3,246,336 


BLOAT GUARD is the registered trademark of Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories for its brand of poloxalene. U.S. Pat. No. 3,465,083. 


© 1972 A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 
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(] SWEETLIX ‘Bloat Guard’* Block 
(0 SWEETLIX 3-in-1 Block 
( SWEETLIX Fly and Worm Block 


How many head to you raise annually? 


® 
& Staley Specialty Feeds Decatur, Illinois 


ina bag ae 
ame 

GRANULATED — 

Mixes easy Address___ =o 

Increases ENERGY and flavor State___ Zip 

ee Tel phon c= nema ae 
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C SWEETLIX MOL-MAG Block | 
E] SWEETLIX H.E.P. Block 

[ SWEETONE Dried Molasses 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


sheep 
(1) | ama student 


dairy _—pigs 





MAIL TO: Specialty Feeds Dept./A. E. Staley Mfg. Co./Decatur, Illinois 62525 


material covering every phase of the 
potato industry. Also included is the 
Onion Supplement, brought up ‘o 
date. 

Copies of this 25th edition may be 
secured from: American Potato Yeer- 
book, P. O. Box 279, Scotch Plains, 
New Jersey 07076. Price is $3.00 
($3.50 outside U.S.A.) A complete 
volume, 195] through 1971, is aval 
able at $35.50. 


New Lettuce — A new variety of 
head lettuce with excellent eating 
quality and a wide range of adayt- 
ability to various soil types is “Fair- 
ton” ...developed for commerc al 
production and for home gardens y 
Prof. Peter Minotti in the vegetable 
crops department at the New York 
State College of Agriculture and 
Life Sciences, Corneil. 

Compared to leading variet es 
grown in the East, Fairton has a 
wider frame with more wrapper 
leaves and a more upright growth 
habit ... two factors considered im- 
portant during wet harvest periods. 
The new variety has good head soli- 
darity and uniform maturity, and is 
strongly resistant to tip burn, brown 
rib, and premature stalk elongaticn, 

Fairton is recommended for trial 
in all areas where head lettuce is 
presently grown. Mosaic-free founca- 
tion seed was produced in Austra.ia 
during 1971-1972, and those inter- 
ested in obtaining the seed may ‘e- 
quest it from: Department of Vege- 
table Crops, Cornell Universivy, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


Field and Garden — Some new Hutr- 
ris varieties for 1973: 

Presto Hybrid Tomato - A prolific 
yielder of round, bright red, mi d- 
tasting, salad-size tomatoes about 
1% to 2 inches in diameter on vines 
about 2 feet tall. Presto is extremely 
early to ripen and produces abun- 
dantly over a long season. Great in 
patio pots or in the garden. 

Howden’s Field Pumpkin — A 
real thumper of a Hallowe’en pump- 
kin (many weigh 50 pounds or more) 
in the Connecticut Field class but 
much more uniform in shape, bright- 
er and richer in color, and with less 
tendency to produce flat-sided fruit. 

Green Arrow Garden Peas —- 
Small, sweet and delicious. Slim 4 
to 4%-inch pods are borne in pairs 
near the top of 24-to 28-inch vines, 
making them easy to pick. Yields 
are remarkably heavy and ready in 
early midseason. An ideal variety 
for the home garden. 


The Great Pumpkin (Howden’s Fie'd) 
and friend. 



















The TROY-BILT”® is so 
easy to handle, you guide it 
with Just ONE HAND! 


Has its revolving tines in the REAR instead of 
the FRONT! 

Has POWER DRIVEN WHEELS! 

You leave NO footprints nor wheelmarks! 
Has two speeds! Reverse! 

Now in its 12th great year, the TROY-BILT® is 
built by the builders of the famous ROTO- 
TILLERS. This latest and greatest of them all is 
now, more than ever, the favorite coast to coast 
with home gardeners, growers, nurserymen, 
tiller renters, landscape gardeners! 


Several models, including ELECTRIC START- 
ING! 


Does NOT tangle near as much as ordinary 
Tillers! 


It chops garden residues, weeds, green manure 
crops, old mulch, any kind of organic matter 
right into your garden soil without unbearable 
tangling! 

It turns your whole garden into one big fabu- 
lously fertile ““compost pile’! 


Does NOT require great strength ... older 
people, ladies, too, operate it easily. We have 
many delighted owners in their 70’s, 80’s, even 
90’s who tell us they would have given up gar- 
dening if they did not have our Tillers! 


Instant depth control! Hood encloses tines for 
safety and for close cultivating! 

Furrowing, snow removal and other attach- 
ments available! 

Automotive-type engineering—precision 
gears, Timken bearings, no chains to stretch, 
wear or work loose! 

Sold direct to keep prices down —would have 
to be at least $100 higher if sold ordinary ways! 
Satisfaction guaranteed — no time limit! 


Will GREATLY increase your gardening joy! 


TILLER USERS! 
Just ONE HAND! 2 


The wondertully different and better idea in Tillers! 
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Why, for heaven’s sake, 
suffer any longer with the 
FRONT-END type of tiller 
shown at left—the type with 
the revolving blades in 
FRONT and NO POWER to 
the wheels — the type that 
shakes the living daylights 
out of you — the type that 
leaves Wheelmarks and Foot- 
prints in the nice smooth 
soil you have just tilled or 
cultivated? 


SO, PLEASE don’t buy any other Tiller — don’t 
put up any longer with the Tiller you now have! 
Mail the coupon NOW for complete details, 
prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS for this wonder- 
fully different and better idea in Tillers — The 
TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter! 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
102nd Street & Ninth Avenue 
Troy, New York 12180 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 


Dept. 2711 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


Please send me the whole wonderful story of your 
Tillers, with and without electric starting, including 
prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect. 


(Please print clearly) 


Name 

Address 

City 

State  ____________ Zip 


We can also furnish parts for your old ROTO- 
TILLER. Check here for FREE parts-price list. 
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Please send me information on: 

LC Silver Shield Stainless Steel 
Surfaced Silos 

L] Roto-Flo Grain Dryer 

_] Feed Factories 

LJ Have a representative 
contact me 


Address 









City State 








) 


Telephone [{ 





STAINLESS 
STEEL 
SILO? 


Astainless steel silo would be 
the best silo you could buy. 
But it would cost you a fortune. 
So, we've done the next best 
thing: We've made a silo of 
stainless steel surfaced panels 
— which has almost all of the 
practical corrosion and acid 
resistant properties of stainless 
steel, but is completely 

| affordable. Our new Silver 
Shield Silos are manufactured 
in all popular sizes, can be 
expanded by adding more 
steel rings, have a completely 
round, smooth interior for free 
flow of silage and unob- 
structed operation of loaders 
and unloaders, and come 
equipped in the larger 

sizes with the necessary 
Moisture Tester so that you'll 
always know just when to store 
your forages. Look into Silver 
Shield Stainless Steel Surfaced 
Silos. Exclusively ours. Make 
one yours. 


ene 


. Ean Co. 40010 




































Food For 
The Spirit 
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by Robert L. Clingan 


Jesus said, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called sons 
of God. Blessed are those who are 
persecuted for righteousness sake 
for theirs is the kingdom of God.” 

Peacemaking is a role in this world 
from which no person who tries to 
be Christian can escape. The Bible 
says, “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to Himself.” In the very 
next verse it says that a person who 
is to be Christian is called to be an 
“ambassador of reconciliation.” 

The Christian has the role of re- 
conciling the divisions into which 
people polarize themselves and each 
other. The Christian must use his 
influence to mediate the conflicts 
between rich and poor, black and 
white, even the communist and the 
non-communist world. He must, if 
he would be Christian, use his in- 
fluence to bring the war in Indo- 
China to an end. 

This is a hazardous position. Few 
groups want to end their conflict 
until they can negotiate or reconcile 
from a position of strength. Peace- 
makers are in short supply, and their 
efforts are often suspect. They may 
even be accused of being treasonable 
to their own kind, to their own cause. 
Sometimes, in our society they are 
even suspected of being communists 
in disguise. 

Jesus assures His peacemakers that 
no matter how highly or poorly re- 
garded they are by their contempo- 
raries, in the end they will be known 
as sons of God. That alone, to be 
known as sons of God, makes it all 
worthwhile ... whether peace comes 
to the world or not. 

Jesus further assures all who are 
persecuted for His sake. If the trouble 
they get into is from doing His work 
from sincere motives and high ideals, 
they will have their reward. If they 
do not receive it in this world, they 
will in the next. 

Those so persecuted can be proud 
to be numbered among the true 
prophets who were always persecuted 
by their contemporaries... and hon- 
ored by subsequent generations. 

Have courage, expend yourself for 
peace, for justice, for right. If you 
are persecuted for His sake, you will 
be called one of the sons of God, 
and numbered with the true prophets 
of all time. 















































POST 
DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
..- NOTa 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Yaa VRQ MANUFACTURING CO. 
105 Washington St. 


Graettinger, lowa 51342 


ROLL-ALL 








Eliminates 


STONE DAMAGE 


When you roll your fields with a 
Roll-All you will have a smooth, 
trouble-free surface—no clods or 
stones to dull knives and damage 
machinery. Rolled fields mean faster 
and more efficient use of machinery 
with less wear and breakage. 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT 


Tractor Land Roller Co. 
Montrose, Pa. 18801 Phone 717 869-4881 





END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 
FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today .. . 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 













At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details: Box 872-A 


The SHURJETS Co., Inc., cote. sos37 





REDUCIBLE 


RUPTURE AGONY 


REMOVED (or trial 
COSTS YOU NOTHING) 
. WHEN you slip into a 
low- cost, contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush 
ion Appliance! Your re 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently. You 638 
can enjoy heavenly comfort #°% 





a no-risk trial? Write for free facts now: 
BROOKS CO., Box 301-L Marshall, Mich. 49068 
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Nutsedge..... 

(Continued from page 31) 
waiting to be brought near the soil 
surface, when they'll start growing 
new plants. So it takes three to five 
years to eliminate a nutsedge prob- 
lem from a field. 

Cultivation can greatly aid your 
nutsedge control program by knock- 
ing back any plants that come 
through the herbicide, weakening 
them so that they don’t set new 
“puts” or tubers. One cultivation 
should do the job, after corn is up, 
and say, six inches to two feet high. 


Annually 


Aatrex or atrazine can control 
nutsedge on an annual basis, if it’s 
put on just right. This means a split 
application, with two pounds applied 
preemergence, before the crop is up, 
followed by two more pounds post- 
emergence. To the latter, mix in one 
quart of Booster Plus per 15 gallons 
of spray to better its contact on nut- 
sedge leaves and to improve its kill. 
Atrazine doesn’t kill crabgrass or 
panicum, so these grasses may come 
through on you. 

This treatment can work well, but 
not if it’s raining when you want to 
get into the field. For myself, I'd 
prefer to use this as an emergency 
method, to fall back on if weather 
blocks the pre-plant incorporation 
of Sutan, or if my Sutan doesn’t 
work. 

Nutsedge is toughest to control in 
“no-plow” corn since there’s no 
chance to incorporate Sutan before 
planting. Here you'll need to rely 
on the atrazine and Booster Plus 
application to follow up your origi- 
nal mix applied at planting time. 

So far, we’ve not been satisfied 
with nutsedge control in no-plow 
situations, no matter how it’s done. 
If you have heavy nutsedge stands, 
I'd suggest using the plow and Sutan. 

In forages, Eptam gets the nod, 
since it’s more effective than Sutan. 
Discing 

Kptam, like Sutan, should be ap- 
plied to a dry soil surface before 
planting and incorporated immedi- 
ately into the soil by crop-discing. 
Eptam at three to four pounds per 
acre (three pounds on sandy soils, 
four pounds on clay or silt loams) 
will give excellent nutsedge control 
and also knock off annual grass 
weeds and some broadleaf pests. It’s 
weak on common broadleaf pests 
like wild mustard, wild radish and 
ragweed, 

With Eptam applied at planting 
time to control nutsedge, you can 
come back later, after the crop and 
weeds are two or three inches tall, 
with 2,4D-B or DNEP at one pound 
per acre to get wider spectrum of 
broadleaved weeds. 

Eptam is almost too good a grass 
killer in forages, since it kills seed- 
lings of timothy, brome or other 
grasses we might like to mix with 
our alfalfa or trefoil. So if you want 
these in your mixture, you may prefer 
to use only 2,4-DB or DNBP. But 
if you don’t use Eptam, don’t sow 
your crop on a field heavy with nut- 
sedge, for these won't faze it a bit. 

Don’t overdo with Eptam on al- 
falfa or trefoil. Get your rate too 
high and you can get damage, a 
typical cupping of the leaves and 
stunted plants. This can happen at 
five or six pounds per acre, some- 
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times even at four pounds, if weather 
turns dry. Such plants normally re- 
cover and establish good stands, but 
seeding year yields can be reduced. 

Eptam’s the best nutsedge killer 
we have, and it’s too bad we can’t 
use it on corn. But corn is a grass 
too, and Eptam can set it back bad- 
ly. Sutan, though slightly less effec- 
tive on nutsedge, doesn’t harm corn, 
so it’s the chemical we have to use. 

But new developments keep pop- 
ping up and there’s now a chemical 
that can be applied to corn to make 
the resulting plants resistant to 
Eptam. This would free us to use 
Eptam in corn and give us better 
nutsedge control. Chemically induc- 
ing specific herbicide resistance in 
a crop plant is a novel idea, and 
while it needs a bit more research, 


e and Bat Parks 


it does look promising. This new 
chemical is not yet on the market, 
and must still pass safety and resi- 
due clearances. We believe you'll 
be hearing lots more about this in 
future years. 

Chemicals are expensive, but so 
is nutsedge, if it’s knocking your 
crop yields off 10, 20, or even 50 
percent. They'll pay and pay well 
if this pest is hurting your crop. 

You can save some money by wise 
use of cultural equipment. Cultiva- 
tion can set back existing nutsedge 
in corn and prevent it from setting 
new nuts. But cultivation does best 
when it follows Sutan or Eptam, 
otherwise you may drag nuts around 
the field and start new “hot spots.” 

An eagle eye can pay off in spot- 
ting the first clumps of nutsedge in 


= we feed them fou quarts of 


"The family farm on wh 
hey live and work has now 
sorperon with a 


a field. Normally this weed will 
appear just as one or more small 
patches, several feet or yards across, 
where one plant has spread and de- 
veloped a small community. If you 
spot these patches early, it can pay 
to hit °em with a soil sterilant like 
Hyvar X or Tandex, at 10 to 20 
pounds per acre. These should be 
put on early, as growth begins. Crops 
won't grow in these spots for several 
years, but you may knock the nut- 
sedge out before it spreads across 
your fields, cuts back your overall 
crop yield, and gives you a long- 
lasting boost in your chemical bill. 

Nutsedge is a pest but it can be 
profitably controlled. If it’s in your 
fields, it can pay to knock it out. If 
it’s not, it will pay you to keep it 
out, 


can remember, Dad always 
used Champions. | do too. © 
In my Ford pickup—in all the 
farm engines. Even the 


“Toledo, a A360) 
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Modern haystack 


by Chester Peterson, Jr. 


NO animal this side of an elephant 
has more capacity for large amounts 
of good roughage than a dairy cow. 

There's more to dairying, of 
course, than simply socking a lot 
of quality forage to a string of cows. 
But a supply of good roughage is a 
darn good start, reports Jack Wy- 
socki, who (with his father Henry) 
farms 400 acres and milks 100 cows 
near Hoosick Falls, New York. 

They'd initially baled all their 
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Badger 
Buen: 


e 36-inch blower is largest, most 
powerful of any unloadere de- 
livers up to 1000 Ibs. of silage 
per minute @ unique impeller 
design with swinging, cupped 
paddles gives more throw power 
per horsepower 


: Cut-a-way view for | 
illustration purposes 


e 10-inch auger takes a bigger 
biteeturns at 410 rpme delivers 
more silage to impeller e digger 
wheel shaves silage from wall 
e heat-treated replaceable 
knives cut through hard-packed 
» and frozen silage 


. 


hay, then erected two 20 X60 Har- 
vestores for haylage. But the storage 
wasn't enough to carry them through 
the winter, so they still had to bale 
hay. Wysocki believes cows. still 
need some long roughage to keep 
rumens activated. 

Then this past summer, a real wet 
one, they made another switch. The 
Wysockis began putting up stacks 
with a Hesston StakHand 10. This 
unit picked up hay from their wind- 


rows and compressed it into squarish, 
ton-size stacks. 

Later, Wysocki lifted the stacks 
with a homemade forklift and moved 
them to scattered stackyards. Then, 
during the winter, he’s using the 
same device to haul them to their 
cows. 

Although theyll have a_ better 
idea of stacking, including feeding, 
after a complete winter of using the 
long hay as roughage, here’s how 
the younger Wysocki views this 
modernized version of an ancient 
haying method: 

Labor needs — Henry does the 
windrowing and Jack the stacking, 
although in total time it’s still the 
equivalent of a one-man job. While 
still baling, the Wysockis had to hire 
two or three part-time men at in- 


e flexible, self-aligning spout 
directs flow of feed through 
door openinge permits unload- 
ing up to 4 doors without 
changing door opening 


s 


e@ two sealed, oil bath transmis- 
sions . . . one for the auger, 
another for the drive wheel @ 
you control unloading speed @ 
improved transmission design 
requires less power 
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BADGER NORTH 


OO | am a student 


[_] Silo Unloader 
[_] Feeding Systems 
[_] Forage Box 





Name 
Address 


P.O. & State 


echoose the unloader to fit your 
needs @ model 2400 with 24-inch 
blower for 12 to 24-foot diam- 
eter silos @ model 3600 with 
36-inch blower for 20 to 30-foot 
diameter silos 














fo Lelels (et Bold Ideas That Work 
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LAND INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY FERGUSON INC. 
Dept. AA-3, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 


Please send information on the following: 


[_] Barn Cleaners 
Forage Blower 
[|] Manure Spreaders [_] 


[_] Liquid Manure 
Systems 
Badger Dealership 

















[_] Dairy, [_] Beef Mechanization Idea Book 
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tervals during the summer. 

“At $1.65 an hour, that was cost. 
ing us $305 to $375 a year,’ Wysocki 
reports. ““That’s one cost we've elim. 
inated.” 

Other costs — There’s another say. 
ing of possibly $250 to $300 a yea 
in twine purchases. Overall, Wysockif 
estimates their cost to produce a ton 
of hay has been cut in half. 

Time saved — There are two way; 
stacking saves working hours, accord. 
ing to Wysocki. In the first place, 
he can begin scooping the hay out 
of the windrows at 20 to 25-percent 
moisture, a little “wetter” than if 
he were baling. 

“This is maybe only an hour of — 
two earlier than normal,’ Wysocki 
says, “although this means I usually 
can start stacking on a good day at 
11 a.m. instead of waiting until noon 
or 1 p.m. to bale as I used to.” 

He’s stacked up to 30 stacks in a 
day, too, the equivalent of approxi 
mately 1,200 bales of hay. 

“That’s a lot of hay,’ he adds, 
“Three men would really have to 
hop to it to get that much baled 
hay off the field in a day.” 


Outside Storage 


Storage — Although the stacks are 
left outside, in contrast to bales 
which must be stored inside under 
a roof, Wysocki doesn’t figure in 
any saving here because they already 
had the storage area. However, he 
admits this would be a factor if new 
hay storage had to be built. 

He’s noticed an inch or so of 
spoilage on the tops of their stacks, 
and possibly a little less at the bot- 
toms.. He hasn't seen any spoilage 
on the sides so far. 

“The stacks we’ve checked or fed 
looked as good on the inside when 
we opened them up as the day they 
were put up,’ Wysocki observes. 
“We do have to be careful in locat- 
ing level ground to dump them on, 
however. That’s not always so easy 
to find in this country.” 

Palatability — The first stacked 
hay they fed resulted in a strong 

(Continued on page 39) 


This is the machine that stacks hay fast. 
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ciation and Dairy Council of New 
York: 
Milk promotion — expanded nutrition education by 
local Dairy Council units ($455,000). 
— milk advertising and promotion, 
A New York Dairy Promotion primarily in the New York-New Jer- 
Order became effective on May Ly sey marketing area ($1,028,000). 
|172 with an assessment rate of five —two contracts for support of 


iSepere ponds een! on milk United Dairy Industry Association 
y;oduced in New York State. During = efforts on promotional materials, 


; » seven months (May-November, network TV ads, test-market adver- 
inclusive) there were $2,247,000 col- tising, national magazine ads, and 
lected from New York dairymen,  pecearch ($553,000). 

plus $680,000 more to support milk A 

promotion programs operated by 
A 






ten-member Advisory Board 
= composed of dairymen advises and 
Niagara Frontier Milk for Health  accists Commissioner Frank Walkley 
in the Buffalo-Niagara Falls area; in administration of the order. Ad- 
Rochester Health Foundation; Milk ministrative expenses for June-De- 


Twenty million specially imprinted milk cartons bearing the message, ‘‘Milk 
is your child’s key to nutrition. Books are your child’s key to learning,” 
have been distributed by Safeway stores across the country, and millions 
more are moving into American homes through support of dairy companies 
R Res countrywide. The National Dairy Council is among cooperators in this 
Promotion Services, Inc., serving, cember, 1972 were just under $9,000 National Reading Center project to fight illiteracy by urging parents to 
the Boston (Massachusetts) Regional ... including actual expenses of the help their children learn to read. Educators estimate that eight million 
X 

f 


Marketing Area; Connecticut Milk  unsalaried Advisory Board members. school children need special help in learning to read. 
‘or Health; and the Dairy Institute , 


of the Erie (Pennsylvania) area. 
‘our contracts have been nego- 
ti-ted with American Dairy Asso- 


(Continued from page 38) 


preference by a group of heifers for 
loose hay over baled hay, Wysocki 
remembers. 

Given an opportunity to choose 
between flakes of baled hay or loose 
hay, the heifers left the bales to 
munch on the hay from a stack. 

“Why?” asks Wysocki. “Probably 
the leaves stay on better than with 
baled hay. I've looked at the ground 
aiter the stacker’s gone over it, and 
there’s nothing left in the windrows, 
no leaves at all. 

“But with a baler, many leaves 
either get cut or knocked off. Being 
ghtly drier, there’s more tendency 
for leaves to fall off, too,” he says. 

Wysocki also notes that hay put 
up in bale form always has many 
sharp ends due to all the knife cuts 
it receives. This apparently can cause 
cutting in cows’ mouths, a reason 
they'd prefer to eat the more natural 
loose hay from stacks. 





Raising 
Cash for 
Raising Crops? 


Get 
the credit 
you deserve 


Summing Up 

Other interested farmers were 
surprised at two things when closely 
inspecting some of the Wysocki 


Raising carrots or cows, sheep or 
spinach, peaches or potatoes? What’s 





stacks this last summer, he recalls. 
They expected to see strings holding 
the stacks together. 

And, even when visiting on wet 
days, they learned the stacks shed 
water to keep the insides dry. 

“We justified this changeover on 
the basis of saving on labor . . . labor 
that’s hard to get anymore...and 
putting up better hay than before,” 
\ysocki says. “So far, this stacking 
has done what we hoped.” 
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your brand of farming? Whatever it 
is, when you need cash to grow, get 
the credit you deserve from your own 
Farm Credit Service. Whenever you 
need money .. . for land, buildings, 
livestock, equipment or personal re- 
quirements, check with your local 
Farm Credit office. Your Farm Credit 
loan will be tailored to your specific 
requirements and payments will be 
timed to fit you best. For your finan- 
cial needs, get the credit you deserve 
SOM: ae; 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 
CR 
5O. 
— 
S 
One 


Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 
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GARDEN EXPERIENCE 


My experience with gardening 
(42 years)...using rabbit manure 
over 35 of them, plus supplemental 
commercial fertilizers, convinces me 
of the value of the organic concept 
now being so widely propagandized. 
I am also convinced that it is not so 
much the source of the basic ele- 
ments which animal refuse contains 
as it is the maintenance of the popu- 
lations of living organisms in the soil. 

This is done when animal refuse is 


returned to the soil in adequate 
amounts, but for optimum cropping 
some commercial fertilizer is also 
necessary. 

Composting, cover crops and the 
like will only partially take the place 
of the manure in maintaining and 
supporting the living organisms of 
the soil without better ways and 
means as yet not discovered by the 
organic farmers. — Paul Sawin, Ells- 
worth, Maine. 


CARS VS. GUNS 


You are correct ... the most lethal 
hunk of metal we have today is not 
the firearm, but the motor vehicle. 

In all the wars we have ever 
fought, there were not as many 
casualties as we have had with the 
motor vehicle. If firearms caused 





as many deaths as cars, the anti-gun 
crowd would scream their heads off. 
Yet almost anyone can get a license 
to drive, whether he can handle a 
car or not. 

In 1956, a drunken 27-year-old 
woman driver crashed into me while 
I was taking things out of my prop- 
erly-parked car. She hit at about 60 
miles per hour, and knocked my car 
down the road 54 feet, shortening the 
body and chassis by three feet. I 
landed 30-some feet away. 

I had 15 compound fractures in 
my legs, and was six-and-a-half 
months in the hospital, seven more 
months home in bed with casts up 
to my hips, then another month with 
bone grafts in my right leg. I almost 
lost my legs due to bone infection. 
In fact, the doctors wanted to am- 
putate my legs the night of the acci- 


The mower that works as hard as you do. 


Simplicity 4041. Simply the finest piece of lawn 
care equipment money can buy. With a wide 
60" free-floating mower and a soft spoken 191% 
hp engine. Mows with a smooth even cut... 
up to 4 acres per hour. Gives you a hand with 
other chores, too. With snow clearing, blading, 
tilling, loading. With all kinds of driveway and 
field lane maintenance. One season to the next. 


Our exclusive transmission couples a hydro- 
static drive with three power ranges. Gives 
you the exact ground speed you need for any 
job along with the top pulling power. While 
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the nearest dealer. 
Name 

Address 

City 






Your life is complicated enough 
we Offer 


demeppliccitey 


Simplicity Manufacturing Company, Inc. — 
Dept. 41-7-33 , Port Washington, Wisconsin 53074 


Please send me information on Simplicity 4041 and the name of 


front, center and rear attachments run at the 
speed best for the job. And it lets you shift, 
even reverse, without clutching. 


Simplicity 4041 with a three-point rear hitch 
for fast easy attaching. Hydraulic lifts for finger- 
tip control of all attachments. With a tall 13” 
ground clearance and rear wheel disc brakes. 
With 24 different hardworking attachments. 
With toggle switch operation of all PTO attach- 
ments right from the dashboard. Simply the 
finest piece of lawn care equipment money 
can buy. Simplicity 4041. The Top Hand. 


Top Hand. — 
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dent, but my wife wouldn't let them, 
and they didn’t argue because they 
thought I was going to die anyway, 

After I was able to get about with 
the aid of a walker, there was a 
court trial. I won the judgment, but 
what good was it? The woman who 
hit me had no insurance, in fact did 
not even own the car she drove and 
wrecked that night, and she quit her 
job so she wouldn’t have to pay me, 
I took a shellacking for $65,000 
that’s counting my medical and 
hospital bills, antibiotics, and ‘ny 
earning power. 

I am still suffering from the effects 
of that accident. The woman who 
hit me is walking the streets scot- 
free. The only club I have over /ier 
head is that she will never legally 
drive; according to state law, she 
must pay the judgment before she 
can get her driver’s license back. 

I'm a skilled gunsmith and mig)ity 
careful with the handling of firearias, 
But if I were to hurt anyone with 
a firearm . . . even ever so slightly 
and purely accidentally . . . the way 
things are against firearms, the juc ge 
would throw the book at me, dust 
and all, and Id be sitting in jail. 

Take it from one who worked 42 
years among the law-enforcement 
agencies in the metropolitan sect on 
of New Jersey, strict gun control 
laws will not control crime. They 
will only disarm the honest citizen 
and leave him a sitting duck for the 
crook. — Joseph Bleha, Granthom, 
New Hampshire. 


A HUNDRED FEET 


I read your editorial about the 
State of New York claiming rights 
to trout streams. 

Down here, the ecology groups 
are pressing the towns to adopt wet- 
land ordinances with 100 feet on 
each side from center of stream. ]'m 
told by opposing attorneys that state 
law is 15 feet and towns cannot pass 
a law of their own; they plan to ‘ry 
to amend the present law which they 
term “too weak.” It is necessary to 
alert our friends in the legislature at 
this session. 

Many thanks for printing editorial 
which may eventually involve a rul- 
ing of immense importance to farm- 
ers and landowners of America. — 
Frank Moffett, Katonah, New York. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


Do we need a flood prevention 
plan sponsored by the State of New 
York? 

Some years ago, Albany put out a 
slick brochure which called for a 
dozen or so water storage and recre- 
ation dams in the 2,000-acre size 
each, all scattered across the state. 
This idea was fought and defeated 
by the landowners in each local 'ty 
it was tried. After this pathetic fiasco, 
the state planners went back to their 
usual routine of road building into 
which has been poured untold mil 
lions without even pennies for flood 
control. 

The pat answer on this matier 
today, from one state senator, is that 
it is a federal problem. Well, part of 
this answer is true .. . but only ‘or 
funding and technical services. State 
watershed associations are few in 
number in comparison to what should 
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e done to save state natural re- 
ources and the burden of land pur- 
chases for dams would seem to be 
4 state matter. 


Peanuts 


Since Congress passed Public Law 
+566, back in the fifties, it is doubt- 
ful that New York State has gotten 

eanuts from this fund . . . while 
other states have reaped all the ad- 
vantages. Why is this so? Mostly 
because the water-resource state 
plans called for speed boats and 
state parks. We need a little some- 
thing more than a zoom-over by 
Albany Plane No. 1 while we sit 
on the rooftops of our flooded homes! 

Since hurricane Hazel in New 
England, and Agnes in New York, 
the super-flood poses a new element 
of danger . the swiftness with 
which the valleys are caught with 
speeding floodwaters. While it is 
true that the hurricane hunter planes 
may successfully seed these storms 
and dump them at sea, it is not above 
reason that once in fifty years we 
will have the 12-inch-rainfall super- 
flood, with the 6-inch-rainfall levels 
on the average of five to eight years 
apart. 


Too Low 


Some comparatively new state 
highway bridges proved built too 
low to pass the Agnes flood off the 
tributaries. In one locality, thousands 
of dollars of damage resulted in a 
previously unflooded residential area 
due to this cause. 

Evidence now points to headwater 
tributary dams in the 100-acre range 
as the best answer to the super-flood. 
Enough of these on any watershed 
would hold the downstream rivers 
to the level where dikes would con- 
tain floodwaters through the basin 
villages or cities. 

A flood-control alternative to 
the foregoing would be the valley 
dams. But due to the spread of ur- 
banization, the cost of these may 
run about one-half just for relocating 
homes, roads and utilities. Also, this 
type of dam is not 100-percent safe, 
though it has proved to be so when 
anchored in the rock canyons of the 
West. Recently, Congress passed a 
bill authorizing the inspection of all 
such structures. — Bernie Hayes, 
Wellsville, New York. 


Last chance 









Prentice-Hall, publishers of the 
late Ed Eastman’s “Journey to 
Day Before Yesterday,” advised 
us recently that the current four- 
teenth printing would be the last 
one, 

To make sure that all AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST readers who knew 
Ed in person or through his writ- 
ings while editor for 39 years can 
get a copy, we purchased all the 
remaining supply and had them 
shipped to our new offices in the 
DeWitt Building in Ithaca. 

Copies of this well-illustrated, 
hard-bound book are available at 
$7.50 each, including postage, 
handling and tax. Send check and 
mailing instructions to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, Box 370-Book, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Please 
print address. 
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PARSLEY PARTISAN 

Your editorial on parsley prompts 
me to come to the defense of this 
fine herb. If you will delve into a 
treatise on nutrition, you will find it 
to be an excellent source of vitamins 
A and C. Aside from being good for 
you, it is just plain good. Very few 
days: go by that I do not reach for it, 
either dry or fresh. It is not just a 
garnish, it is food. Here are some of 
its uses: 

1. Used with fresh tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and chopped onions, with a 
slightly sweetened vinegar and oil 
dressing, it makes an_ irresistible 
salad. 

2. Teamed with green onions, 
potatoes, butter and cream, it makes 
a soup that once tasted will never be 
forgotten. 


3. In chicken stuffing, it gives a 
flavor that satisfies. 

4. Spaghetti sauces need it. 

5. Soups and stews aren’t complete 
without it. 

6. Did you ever eat parsley pota- 
toes? 

7. Pull some fresh carrots, remove 
skins, slice a medium onion, boil un- 
til carrots are just firm done, drain, 
add butter and parsley. And enjoy. 

8. And, of course, it adds eye ap- 
peal, both as a garnish for food, and 
as trimmings along the garden path. 

So, do not relegate parsley to the 
side of your plate. Eat it. You will 
know ‘why it doesn’t need a sales 
pitch. It does its own advertising, in 
better health and better tasting food. 
— Mrs. Raymond Williams, Seelyville, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Bell-Mount — This old bell is painted 
and post-mounted in the farmyard. 
The base is made of heavy steel 
plate, reinforced with gussets at the 
mounting to a pipe post, and with 
flat bars of steel along two edges. 
These were drilled and the hangers 
bolted in place. The post was set 
in concrete. 





It Takes A Very Specific Ration 
To Give Your Cows A 100% 
Chance To Milk Their Best 


It takes a wide range of dairy rations to satisfy the 
varied requirements of dairy herds from coast to 
coast. To meet the needs of the dairyman, Purina 
nutritionists have created over 100 different Dairy 
Chow formulations. The Dairy Chows that are 
right for your conditions and your feeding prac- 
tices are available through your Purina dealer. 


No matter what your roughage or grain program 
may be, there’s a Dairy Chow that compliments 
your program exactly. Whether you feed by the 
challenge method, according to production, or on 


Your Purina Dealer 
Will Help You Find It 


a limited roughage program, Purina Dairy Chows 
are formulated for your special needs to give your 
cows a 100% chance to milk their best. 


When milk prices are favorable, it is especially 
important to set higher production goals. And 
there’s no better way to give your cows a 100% 
chance to meet them than to feed the Dairy Chows 
built to fit your conditions and your herd. Talk 
over your roughage and grain program with your 
Purina dealer where you see the Checkerboard sign 
and let him help you get started today. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY « CHECKERBOARD SQUARE - ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63188 
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Definition 


The ee artes by any 






other name would be a dirt mulcher, 
bed-builder, soil-aerator, 
weed-ripper, side-dresser, 
sod-buster , chemical 
incorporator and moisture-holder. 


But, really, all it does is make money. 


The LILLISTON-LEHMAN 


ROLLING.CULTIVATO 
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The Finest, Fastest 
Tillage Tool on Earth 


las Lituiston 


CORPORATION 


Albany, Georgia * Branches: Waco, Texas * Weldon, N.C. « Sioux City, la. 
Tulare, Cal. © Warehouses: Amarillo, Texas and West Memphis, Ark. 


Producers of Lilliston Peanut Equipment, Lilliston Quality-First Rotary 
Cutters, Rolling Harrows and Mobile Cattle Feeders. 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 


Lilliston Quality-First Farm Implements 
Are Distributed By: 


J. S. WOODHOUSE CO., INC. 
353 36th Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11232 


Vicon has the best 
putter-downers and picker-uppers 
in the world. 





The Putter-Downers. 
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The Picker-Uppers. 









Pee: RAG a ety ce ah es 
The Vicon-Lely Hay Rakes. 
Its unique floating “finger- 
wheels” gently, but effectively, 
rake more hay than conven- 
tional rakes. Each flexible 
tine is mounted individually to 
the center hub. Virtually 
eliminates tine fatigue or 
breakage, and helps keep 
rocks out of the windrows. 
Three-point mounted, or pull- 
type models available. Both 
are easily adjusted for turning 
and fluffing. Vicon-Lely 
Windrow Turners, with special 
ability to roll windrows just 
half a turn for faster drying, 
are also available in front and 
rear-mounted models. Our low 
prices will surprise you. 


The Vicon Vari-Spreaders. 


The world’s most accurate 
fertilizer spreader, featuring 
our exclusive, patented 
pendulum throwing action. 
Spreads fertilizer, chemicals, 
grain, seed, etc., far more 
accurately and evenly than 
spinning-disc type spreaders. 
Goes from broadcasting to 
banding simply by changing 
spouts. Three-point mounted. 
Hopper capacity up to 1400 
lbs. Constructed of polyester 
reinforced fiberglass and 
stainless steel for long, 
trouble-free service. Pull-type 
Multi-Spreaders with hopper 
capacity in excess of 3 tons 
are also available. 


(ican) 


Ask your dealer or write 
Vicon Farm Machinery, Inc. 


5898 Poplar Hall Drive, Norfolk, Va. 23502 WU 
Phone 703/424-1688 eicar 
FEMA 
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sales outlet. 
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A’ roadside market built in 1971 at Fishkill Farms is a substant 
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Orchard profile 


LOCATED in the midst of the 
of the Hudson Valley fruit-growing 
region, the Fishkill Farms (near Fish- 
kill, New York) produced an esti- 
mated 90,000 bushels of apples on 
some 325 acres in 1972. Although 
this was a lower production figure 
than achieved the year before, or- 
chard manager Raymond Morris 
considers it more than satisfactory in 
view of the heavy rains and little sun 
early in the season, and the fact that 
50 acres were taken out of produc- 
tion for replanting. 

Raymond, who has grown up in 
the orchard business... his father 
was Fishkill Farms’ manager before 
him ... makes a practice of replacing 
some orchard acreage each year, re- 
placing older stock with new, higher- 
producing plantings. 


Tree Plantings 


Of its producing acreage, Fishkill 
Farms has 175 acres of 5-year-old 
trees and up, 100 acres of young 
trees (1 to 5 years old), and 150 acres 
of other crops (nectarines, pears, 
corn and vegetables). Among its es- 
tablished apple varieties are MclIn- 
tosh, Red and Golden Delicious, 
Cortland, and Rome. Newer planted 
varieties include Polar Red, Tyde- 
man, Spartan, and Double Red Mc- 
Intosh. . 

Most of the orchard’s apple trees 
are grown on MM 106 rootstock 
(semi-dwarf); 10 acres are grown on 
M26 (a full dwarf type). These small- 
er trees allow more plantings per 
acre and hence greater fruit pro- 
duction per acre...with a corre- 
sponding decrease in maintenance, 
picking, and other labor costs on a 
per-bushel basis. 

Raymond is planting all new trees 
in rows running north and south. He 
says that the new stock designed for 
high density requires the maximum 
of sun which it receives when planted 
in this direction. Between the rows of 
young trees, he plants buckwheat 
to help slow down fall growth which 
makes trees susceptible to winter 
injury. 

Pest Control 

The unusually wet weather created 
serious disease threats in the region 
in 1972...apple scab, cedar rust, 
quince rust, and powdery mildew. 
Large aphid and mite populations 
were also detected in some areas. 

The spray schedule included 15 
Polyram treatments running from 


April 22 to August 10...many of 
them in combination with insecti- 
cides to control mites, aphids, tar. 
nished plant bugs, plum curculio, 
codling moths, and apple maggot 
Among the other chemicals used 
were Ethion and oil, Guthion, Moro. 
cide, Imidan and Phosphamidon, 
The last treatment was an applica. 
tion of Niacide/Guthion on August 
23. 
Thinning 

Chemical thinning (with napthal: 
enacetic acid) is also applied two 
weeks after bloom on most varieties 
to take off the weaker fruit. 

Fungicide treatments were ap- 
plied according to label directions . .. 
two pounds of Polyram 80-percent 
wettable powder per 100 gallons of 
water, but at a 4-times concentrate 
rate. This practice reflects a trend 
among area growers toward con- 
centrate (2X to 4X), rather than 
dilute formulations. It allows them 
to spray 2 to 4 times more acreage 
with the same amount of water, offer. 
ing significant savings in time. 


Growing Programs 


The orchard is usually fertilized 
around December 1. Choice of fer 
tilizer depends upon what the pre- 
vious growing season was like, and 
the condition of the soil. A typical 
application is 12-12-12 at a rate of 
3 to 10 pounds per tree, depending 
upon the area and the age of the 
tree. Young trees are fertilized 
around April 1 with 10-10-10 at 200 
to 300 pounds per acre (applied by 
spinner spreader). 

For mouse control, treated cracked 
corn is spread around trees by ma 
chine before the leaves fall, usually 
early in November. The orchards do 
not require lime regularly, although 
soil samples are tested each yeat 
When lime is applied, it is spread 
at 4 to 5 tons per acre. 

A good deal of care is given ti 
pruning practices which influence 
both high fruit production and good 
color. Raymond aims at pruning 4 
least two-thirds of his producins 
acreage each year with mechanical 
hedger and topper equipment. Ex 
tent and method of pruning will vary, 
depending upon tree age and variety: 
Hand pruning from the center 0! 
each tree is also performed. 

Part of the success of the Fishkil 
Farms, which contain an over 

(Continued on next page) 
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Starling Trouble — California fruit 
growers shudder when they see star- 
lings descend in their vineyards or 
orchards. They’re greedy eaters, and 
can destroy enormous quantities of 
otherwise salable fruit. 

Several Golden State counties, 
including Sonoma, have a seasonal 
trapping program to reduce starling 
numbers. The other approach is to 
use noise-making devices to scare 
birds away. 

One system, manufactured by the 
Av-Alarm Corporation of Mountain 
View, California, makes a sound that 
disturbs starlings so they leave. It is 
electronically amplified, and “broad- 
casts’ over a considerable area. 


New Fungicide — Benlate (active 
ingredient is benomyl) has been 
around for several years, but it’s 
still a relative newcomer to the list 
of fungicides farmers use. Snap bean 
growers have found it extremely ef- 
fective against white mold. This is 
partly because it has systemic ac- 
tion on that crop... being incorpor- 
ated into the plant juices so that it 
is everywhere in the plant to fight 
infection. 

Fruit growers also used Benlate 
in 1972, but its systemic action in 
woody plants is extremely limited 
when the material is sprayed on the 


leaves of trees. If introduced into 
the tree trunk by injection... as it 
is to combat Dutch elm disease... 
then its translocation through the 
tree is considerable. 

Benlate has proven effective, how- 
ever, in preventing brown rot of 
stone fruits by spraying at early 
bloom, full bloom, and preharvest. 
Growers reporting good results in 
1972 include Bernie Walther of 


Jim Clarke in cherry orchard where 
benomyl fungicide saved his crop in 
1972 despite wet June weather. 
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Orchard..... 


(Continued from page 42) 


all 850 acres and is owned by Robert 
Morgenthau, can be attributed to its 
selling program. It markets directly 
to chain stores, and has operated a 
roadside farm market at the orchard 
for many years. In 1971, it built a 
modern farm store and warehouse 
which has made this operation even 
more efficient. 

A major outlet for the orchard’s 
crops in supplying the many road- 
side markets in the Hudson Valley is 
seen by its manager. The orchard 
intends to encourage more of these 
Operators to rely on its production. 
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Sussex County, New Jersey... Jim 
Clarke of Milton, New York... and 
Dan Zinke of Valatie, New York. 


Grape Harvester—A mechanical 
grape picker which field-crushes 
grapes and stores them in controlled 
atmosphere to prevent oxidation has 
gone into use on the West Coast. 
Called a “modern day processing 
plant on wheels,” it picks, cleans, 
crushes, stems, controls fermentation 
and oxidation of the fruit during the 
process. Gas pressure (carbon dioxide) 
is then used to push the crushed fruit 
into stainless steel tank trucks for 
immediate shipment to the winery. 

Result is lower cost for growers, 
and improved bouquet for wine con- 
noisseurs, according to Up-Right, 
Inc., manufacturer of the harvester. 


The Up-Right Model 
SC-70 moves through 
a vineyard. 








Around here 
you ve got 
a tough combination 
of grasses and broadleaf 
weeds to control. 


Now you've 
got an effective 
combination 
of herbicides 
to do the job. 





Crabgrass 





Common Ragweed 





The Foxtails Lambsquarters 
Lasso plus atrazine 
TANK MIX : 


Raising corn in the Northeast is a tough job 
because you’ve got one of the toughest com- 
binations of grasses and broadleaf weeds in 
the country. We’d like to tell you about a 
combination of herbicides — Lasso plus atra- 
zine tank mixture. Applied preemergence in 
one application, this tank mixture, helps you 
control Crabgrass, Fall Panicum and the Fox- 
tails as well as Common Ragweed, Lambs- 
quarters, Smartweed and Pigweed. That’s 
Lasso plus atrazine tank mix. 


HERBICIDE BY 


Monsanto 
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Winter Dairy 
Problems? 


Check the Animal 
Health Directory at 
your farm supply 
store for answers 
like these... 


pfizer 
MORE FOR GROWTH AND HEALTH 





Pfizer 
Dust Bag 


The fastest, easiest 
way to kill lice. Just 
mount it and leave it. 
Your cattle dust 
themselves. 


WARNING: This product can be injurious to health; 
read the entire label carefully and use only as directed. 


Mastitis => 
es a 
Sear 








protection 


Three tough products: 
Terramycin® for 
Mastitis, Combiotic® for 
Mastitis, and Pfizerdri™ 
dry cow treatment. 





Tablets and 
Boluses 


Individual treatment the 
fast way. Terramycin® 








Strike back at 
uterine infections— 
especially those 
caused by retained 
afterbirth. 


Uterine 
Bolus 


Boluses and Triple 
Sulfa Boluses to keep 
your calves healthy. 





Tae Tie 


<> ' Pfizer) AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
New York. N. Y. 10017 


OBSERVE LABEL 
DIRECTIONS 











MORE FOR GROWTH AND HEALTH 


Getting Two Copies? 


If you are receiving two copies of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
won't you please let us know. 


Just cut the mailing label from each magazine and attach 
them below. Check the correct label. 


If neither label is correct, attach both labels, then use the 
space provided below for corrections. 


PLACE CORRECT LABEL HERE 


PLACE WRONG LABEL HERE 


Or, send my copy as follows: 


Name 





Address or Box 


City ieee take, Dee ASW es PA eee ee 
MAIL TO: AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (Address Corrections) 
BOX 516 ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 





Tablets, Neo-Terramycin® 





Dates to Remember 


Mar. 6-8 - Northeast Aerial 
Applicators Conference, Holi- 
day Inn, Ithaca, NY 


Mar. 13-14 - 4th Annual NYS 
Roadside Marketing Conference, 
Holiday Inn, Rt. 690, Syra- 
cuse, NY 


Mar. 22 - Agricultural Leaders! 
Forum, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, NY 


Mar. 22 - 3rd Annual Livestock 
Day, J.O. Keller Building, 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, PA 


Mar. 23-24 - School for 
Christmas Tree Growers, Mor- 
rison Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, NY 


Mar. 26-28 - Cornell University 
Agricultural Waste Management 
Conference and National 
Symposium on Food Processing 
Wastes, Syracuse Hotel, 
Syracuse, NY 


Mar. 29-30 - New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference, 
Memorial Union Building, 
University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, NH 


Mar. 29-30 - 26th National 
Conference on Rural Health, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, TX 


Mar. 31 - Pennsylvania State 
Holstein Show, Farm Show 
Building, Harrisburg, PA 


Apr. 7-8 - Annual Maple 
Festival, Marathon, NY 


Apr. 11 - 15th Annual New 
England Dairy Feed Conference, 
Hotel Lenox, Boston, MA 


Apr. 28 - Connecticut Holstein- 
Friesian Classic, Ratcliff- 
Hicks Arena, Storrs, CT 


Apr. 28-29 - 8th Annual 
Schoharie County Maple 
Festival, Jefferson, NY 


May 3-5 - 48th New York 
Association of FFA Annual 
Convention, Sherburne-Earlville 
Junior-Senior High School, 
Sherburne, NY 


May 18 - Eastern Artificial 
Insemination Cooperative 
Spring Tour, Ithaca, NY 


May 20 - Buck and Kid Show, 
sponsored by NYS Dairy Goat 
Breeders Association, Fair- 
grounds, Altamont, NY 


June 10-13 - NEPPCO Egg 
Quality School, Quality Inn, 
Towson, MD (Exit 26 of 
Beltimore Beltway) 


June 15-17 - 26th Annual 
Delmarva Chicken Festival and 
Chicken Cooking Contest, 
Civic Center, Salisbury, MD 


June 24-27 - Annual Meeting, 
International Apple Institute, 
Park Place Motor Inn, 

Traverse City, MI 


July 16-17 - Eastern Regional 
Junior Angus Show and Judging 
Contest, Harrisonburg, VA 


Aug. 3-4 - Northern New York 
Agricultural Historical Society 
Craft Fair at Museum on Rt. 
180, Stone Mills, NY 


Aug. 6-9 - AIC National Insti- 
tute on Cooperative Education, 
New Orleans, LA 


Aug. 6-10 - Annual Meeting 

National Livestock and Meat 
Board, Omaha Hilton Hotel, 

Omaha, NB 


Aug. 7-8 - Empire Farm Days, 
Cornell Research Farm, near 
Dryden, NY 
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'"'WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls =sizes S610: 50 Sisstucue nce tveee sonar $2.59 
Match Mme pants 6c SIIttS tk. coer sla vevnsaeaesec tenes 2.38 
Pants only ...1.39 Shirts; onlvesceteestesitcee 





= Heavy twill pants—28-32 .... "155 
Unlined twill jackets—36-42 .... 9 99 
Pa Vee jackets 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling, 


No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes. 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar. 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 








Hardy, vigorous Colorado Bly 
Spruce. 4-year-old transplants, 
5 to 10 inches tall. 10 for $3, 


Plant for windbreaks, bound- 
ary markers, Christmas trees. 
Quick growing, even on poor . . 
soil, 3-year-old Transplants. oe - 20 for $5. ppd. 

: sy est of Miss. river or south 
3 to G in. tall. 15 for $3 ppd.* of N.C. Tenn., add 50c per 


offer.) 
Order Now! Shipped postpaid at planting time, 


FREE BROCHURE and Evergreen 
Selection Guide. Write today, 
Western Maine Forest Nursery Co. 
Dept. AA33-D Fryeburg, Maine 04037 


TETANY 


THE ORIGINAL SOFT 
e) tee ae 


COVER 
2107.0 ito 


eC —_ 
FITS ALL MOLDBOARD. PLOWS. 





Distributed by: J. S. WOODHOUSE Co. 
353-36th. St. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11232 





NEW YORK STATE 
TRACTOR PULLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


offers: National Rules and Regulations. 
Official weight transfer sled. NTPA maga- 
zine subscription. Guaranteed 
Membership is now available. For more in- 


purses. 


formation, contact: 


Secretary Thomas R. Logan 
REDE? 
Fort Plain, N.Y. 13339 


Telephone: Night - 518-993-2106 
Day - 518-853-4407 











IN 24 HOURSe AIR MAIL/?, 


No Impression Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We transform your old, cracked 
or chipped pare into a beauti- kj ! 
ful new, Bena ent DuPont 


“Beauty Pink” Plastic Plate... 95 
using your own teeth. Complete nary l . 
work done in 24 hours or less! 


No impression needed under our scientific False 
Plate Method. Money back guarantee. 25th Year 
Send No Money! Rush name, address for details and safety 
shipping box FREE! (Offer not available to Illinois residents) 
WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT.G-75 

3816 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60625 







FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) Collves stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
144" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(Illus.) or _ 
Button End — $2.65 pr. plus 35¢ P-P- 
YANKEE WORKEENCH 
De 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 


FARMERS - 


Free Brochure 


14th and Final Printing 


JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY 


by E. R. Eastman 


SEND $7.50 (includes 
postage and tax) to: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Box 370 Book, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
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New York States Best Cooks! 


by Home Editor Augusta Chapman 


“Wonderland of Food” was the 
theme for the Culinary Arts Com- 
petition at last year’s New York 
State Fair. Tra- 
ditional recipes, 
specialty recipes, 
health and low- 
calorie foods 
were featured. 
Every day a 
‘Best Entry” for 
each section was 
chosen, and these 
entries then competed for “Best 
of the Fair” designation. Finally, 
Grand Prize winners were selected 
from this latter group. Following 
are names of the grand prize win- 
ners and their recipes. 

First Grand Prize Winner was 
Mrs. Chester Sibble, Gibbs Road, 
Manlius, New York. For her Brown 
Bread recipe entered in the Senior 
Citizen Competition, Mrs. Sibble re- 
ceived a Trash Compactor, donated 
by Sears Roebuck & Company. Here 
is Mrs. Sibble’s recipe. 





BROWN BREAD 


1% cups sifted flour 

1% teaspoons baking soda 
1% teaspoons cinnamon 
% teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 

1 cup salad oil 
%4 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
I cups grated carrots 
1% cups chopped pecans 

Heat oven to 350°. Grease 9X5 Xx 
3-inch loaf pan. 

Sift flour, baking soda, cinnamon 
and salt into a large mixing bowl. 
Set aside. Put eggs, oil, sugar and 
vanilla in blender container, cover 
and process at Mix until smooth. 
Stop blender, add carrot pieces, 
cover and process 1 cycle at Grind. 
Add nuts, cover and process 1 cycle 
at Grind. 

Pour over dry ingredients and mix 
only until dry ingredients are mois- 
tened. Pour into prepared pan and 
bake 1 hour or until tester comes out 
clean. Cool 5 minutes in pan, then 
turn out on rack and cool. 

If you wish, top with a lemon 
glaze made by putting % cup con- 
fectioners’ sugar, 4 teaspoon lemon 
juice and 1 tablespoon milk in mini 
jar of blender and processing at Blend 


until sugar is liquefied. Spread over 
bread. 


Miss Jackie Card, 120 Washburn 
Drive, East Syracuse, New York, 
was Second Grand Prize Winner. 
She received a Steuben Bowl from 
R. T. French Company for her fami- 
ly-size Dark Chocolate Birthday 
Cake, entered in the “Fantasyland” 
competition for those 18 years old 
and younger. 


DARK CHOCOLATE CAKE 


1 cup shortening 
2 cups sugar 
4 eggs 
1 cup buttermilk 
26 cups sifted cake flour 
‘4 teaspoon salt 
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3 teaspoons baking soda 
34 cup cocoa 
% cup boiling water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Blend very thoroughly the shorten- 
ing, sugar and eggs. Combine flour, 
salt and soda and add alternately 
with buttermilk to above mixture. 
Add cocoa to boiling water and stir 
until smooth. Add to batter and mix 
well. Stir in vanilla. 
Pour into 8-inch layer pans and 
bake at 350° for 35 to 40 minutes. 


CHOCOLATE FROSTING 
2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
% cup granulated sugar 
% cup water 
4 egg yolks 
% cup butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 

Combine in saucepan the choco- 
late, sugar and water and cook over 
low heat, stirring constantly until 
chocolate melts and mixture is 
smooth and thick. Remove from heat; 
add egg yolks and beat thoroughly. 
Cool. 

Cream butter and add_ vanilla. 
Blend in confectioners’ sugar and 
cream well. Add chocolate mixture 
and beat until smooth. Spread on 
cake. 


CHOCOLATE FILLING 

1 cup soft sweet butter 
1 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 
4 cup sifted unsweetened cocoa 
2 eggs 

Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs 
and cocoa and beat thoroughly un- 
til mixture is consistency of whipped 
cream. Spread between cake layers. 





A complete set of Granny Bake- 
ware donated by Ekco Housewares 
Company was awarded Mrs. Myrta 
Forbes, 153 North West St., Homer, 
N. Y., for her Stollen entry. Here 
is the recipe which won Third Grand 
Prize. 


STOLLEN 


3 cups milk 

2 packages or 2 cakes yeast 
% cup warm water 

1 teaspoon sugar 

Y% teaspoon ginger 

2 eggs 





hee, 


Left to right in picture are Mrs. Cheryl Lavin, Superintendent of the Culi- 





niente 


nary Arts Competition at New York State Fair; Mr. Harry Stecker, Mana- 
ger of the Syracuse Sears Store, and Mrs. Chester Sibble. Sears awarded 
a Trash Compactor to Mrs. Sibble, the First Grand Prize Winner. 


% cup butter, melted 
¥% cup sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 
74% cups flour, approximate 

2 cups candied fruit 

2 teaspoons grated lemon rind 

2 tablespoons lemon juice. 

Scald milk and cool. Combine 
yeast, warm water, 1 teaspoon sugar 
and ginger; cook until bubbly and 
add to milk, along with the eggs and 
2 cups flour. Beat until smooth and 
set in a warm place for 40 minutes 
until batter is light and spongy. 

Add melted butter, sugar, salt 
and remaining flour. Beat well. Turn 
on floured board and let rest for 10 
minutes. Knead about 10 minutes 
until dough is smooth and not sticky. 

Put into greased bowl and let rise 
until doubled in bulk. Punch down 
and let rise a second time. Turn on 
floured board and divide dough in 
four parts. Roll each into an oblong. 


Jackie Card’s chocoiate 
cake, decorated with 
Raggedy Ann and Andy, 
won the Second Grand 
Prize. 


Combine candied fruit, lemon rind 
and juice; divide in four parts and 
spread on oblongs of dough. Fold 
each over and knead fruit into the 
dough. Again roll into oblongs, brush 
with butter, fold in half and seal 
edges. 

Put in pan, brush with butter and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake 
20 to 25 minutes at 375°. Ice with 
plain icing made from 1 cup confec- 
tioners’ sugar, | tablespoon milk and 
% teaspoon vanilla. 


Miss Melanie Shay, 812 Park St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 13208, was declared 
Fourth Grand Prize Winner and re- 
ceived a Syroco American Eagle. 
Following is her winning recipe. 


ORANGE MARMALADE 
2 large oranges 
2 large or 3 small lemons 
11 cups water 
8 cups sugar 

Scrub oranges and lemons well; 
cut into quarters and remove seeds. 
Soak fruit for 24 hours in 11 cups 
water. Remove fruit and cut into 
very small shreds. 

Return fruit to water in which 
it was soaked and boil for 1 hour. 
Add sugar and boil marmalade until 
the jelly stage is reached. Pour into 
jars and seal. 

Fifth Grand Prize Winner was 
Mr. Raymond Pilch, 112 Dundee 
Drive, Syracuse, N. Y. 13207. Mr. 
Pilch’s entry was Whole Wheat 
Bread, and Corning Glass Works 
gave him a set of Corelle Living- 
ware. 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 

1 cake yeast 

¥% cup warm water 
134 cups canned evaporated milk 
¥% cup sugar 

% cup Wesson Oil 

2 eggs 

6 cups whole wheat flour, approx. 

In a bowl, dissolve yeast in warm 
water. Add milk, 1 tablespoon sugar 
and 1% cups flour to mixture in bowl. 
Combine thoroughly and set in warm 
place to rise (% hour). In another 
bowl, put oil, remaining sugar and 
eggs and mix for 5 to 7 minutes. 
Add to mixture in first bowl and beat 
well. 

Sift and add more flour until mix- 
ture is too thick to beat. Then work 
with hands and knead for 10 to 20 
minutes. Put back in bowl and let 
rise until double in bulk (takes about 
45 minutes). 

Divide dough in half and shape 
into two loaves. Place in greased 
9X5 X3-inch pans. Cover and let 
rise until double in size. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°) for 30 to 40 
minutes. 

A Salton Electric Egg Cooker, 
donated by W. S. Owen Company, 
was the Sixth Grand Prize and won 

(Continued on page 57) 
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See the memory-making highlights of Scotland, England and Wales: 
the Highlands, the Lake District, Shakespeare Country and great old London. 
Scenic beauty combines with the lure of antiquity. 
All in the fully-escorted, no-worry, high tradition of Travel Service Bureau. 
Send the coupon for free folder on this popular tour. 





Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. E-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Rush me your free illustrated folder on the “BRITISH ISLES HOLIDAY.” 


Name 





Address 
City 





State 
PLEASE PRINT 


14th and Final Printing of 


Journey To Day Before Yesterday 
By E. R. Eastman 


For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.50 (New York State tax included) to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Box 370, Book 
Ithaca, New York 14850 








9344. A double angle on flattery. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Wom- 
en’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) 4874 




















takes 214 yds. 60 in. fabric. . .75 cents 


4874, Just one main part for each. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) tunic 
11% yds. 45 in. ; pants 214 yds. 75 cents 


4896. Sew dress and crochet cape. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 10-18; Half Sizes 1214-221. 
Crochet directions. State size. 75 cents 
7131. Crochet yoke of scraps, add 
leaf borders. Finish in pattern stitch. 
Use worsted. Directions, Child’s 2-12; 
Teens, Misses’ 8-18 included. 50 cents 
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9005. Zip-front dress plus pantsuit. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1014-1814. Size 141% (bust 37) 
takes 334 yds. 35in......... 75 cents 


4895. Band collar tops flared-skirt 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-1814. Size 1414 (bust 
37) takes 234 yds. 45 in. ....75 cents 
7079. Quilt and sew! It’s made in 5 
thicknesses, pompon trimmed. No in- 
terlining necessary. Charts, patch pat- 
tern, directions. ........... 50 cents 
556. Instant knit cape handsomely 
cabled, looks great over everything. 
Use bulky yarn and big needles. Fits 
079 Sizes 10-18, directions. ..... 50 cents 


‘Instant Sewing Book O$1 Send To 

‘Instant Fashion Book O$1 

: Fashions to Sew (Spring) 0 75¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
‘Designer Collection #28 aoe Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 

‘1973 Needlecraft Catalog 75¢ 

‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 O50¢ eM OneN: Ke heeks 

‘Museum Quilt Book #2 0 50¢ 

'15 Quilts for Today #3 0 50¢. DRESS PATTERNS. ......... 75 CENTS 
‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs (150¢ 

‘12 Prize Afghans #12 0 50¢ NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50CENTS 


‘Complete Afghan Book #14 O$1 
‘Complete Instant Gift Book O$1 
‘Instant Crochet Book O$1 
‘Instant Macramé Book O$1 
‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet $1 
‘Instant Money from Crafts O$1 
‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet $1 | NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
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When end-of-winter doldrums 
tangle with March mud and early 
April downpours, a spring tonic is in 
order. Far more 
effective for flag- 
ging spirits than we 
a dose of sulphur Ds 
and molasses is a y 
trip South to 
meet spring. For 
residents of the 
Northeast and 
Mid-Atlantic 
States such a jaunt is doubly satisfy- 
ing, for one returns to enjoy a second 
spring at home. 

A choice time to plan a trip, of 
course, is when azaleas splash the 
landscape with vistas of color and 
when festivals and community events 
are scheduled in many areas to cele- 
brate this season of special beauty. 
There is some variation each year 
in the peak of blooming, not only 
for the azaleas but for displays of 
tulips and other early spring flowers 
—dogwood, camillias, magnolias 
and rhododendrons. Timing will 
depend also on what part of the 
South you plan your rendezvous 
with spring. My forays have been 
into North Carolina in late April. 





Spring In Virginia 

One memorable trip took me down 
through Virginia just in time to stay 
over a day near Winchester and 
take part in one of the excellent 
tours planned annually by the State 
Garden Club for Historic Garden 
Week in Virginia, which this year 
will be April 21-28. 

During this week various private 
homes and gardens throughout the 
state are open to the public, although 
not all at the same time. The tours 
are described in a booklet, “Historic 
Garden Week in Virginia,” for which 
write to Headquarters, Historic Gar- 
den Week, Hotel Jefferson, Rich- 
mond, Va. 23219. 

Another most attractive 100-page 
booklet, “Carry Me Back To Old 
Virginia,” is available from the 
Virginia Department of Conserva- 
tion and Economic Development, 
Division of Public Relations, 811 
State Office Building, Richmond, 
Va. 23219. 

A sense of excitement begins to 
rise as you drive out of the snow 
and cold, and an unaccustomed 
warmth creeps into the air and com- 
forts winter-chilled bones. There is 
exhilaration, too, as the countryside 
comes alive with misty pink sweeps 
of blossoming orchards, with flower- 
ing shrubs and daffodil-garlanded 
lawns, 

There are hundreds of specific 
destinations to suit any taste or in- 
terest. One is Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, and its environs. Here the 
world-renowned Biltmore Estate is 
the focal point, but in the immediate 
Vicinity are the Colburn Mineral 
Museum which displays minerals 
found in North Carolina; the Stuart 
Nye Silver Shop, famous for Nye’s 
dogwood-design jewelry; the child- 
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Lets Go! 


by Lois O’Connor 


hood home of author Thomas Wolfe; 
craft shops including Biltmore In- 
dustries, and the ever-present majesty 
of Pisgah National Forest. 

Biltmore Estate was the dream- 
come-true of George Washington 
Vanderbilt, grandson of Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. He was a true 
scholar, and his intellectual and cul- 
tural pursuits extended into many 


fields. 


As his art collections and library 
increased, he began to search for a 
location to build a home that would 
provide a fitting background for his 
treasures. His choice was the mag- 
nificent mountain setting near Ashe- 
ville, and in 1880 he started acquir- 
ing land for the estate which eventu- 
ally encompassed some 145,000 


acres. 
Richard Morris Hunt served as 


architect for the mansion, which was 
patterned after the great chateaux 
of France with many of Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s own ideas included. The foun- 
dations cover five acres, and there 
are 250 rooms in the “house.” It 
took five years to build and was 
opened with a Christmas party in 
1895. 

The estate now consists of some 
12,000 acres, for after Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s death in 1914, his widow 
deeded much of the forested area to 
the United States Government, and 
it became the nucleus of Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest. Vanderbilt must have 
had some special genius for choosing 
men capable of fulfilling his con- 
ception of what he wanted Biltmore 
to be. As landscape architect he en- 
gaged Frederick Law Olmsted, 
known for his landscaping of uni- 
versity grounds and public parks, 
especially Central Park in New York 
City. Olmsted planned on a scale to 
match the grandeur of the surround- 
ings. 

However it fell to Chauncy Delos 
Beadle to carry out many of the 
plans after Olmsted’s death in 1903. 
Beadle, Canadian-born, had been at 
Cornell University but at 23 had 
left to work for Olmsted. He went to 
Biltmore in 1890, intending to work 
on the initial plantings for a month 
and then go back north. His plans 
were changed when Mr. Vanderbilt 
appointed him Superintendent of the 
Estate, a position he retained for 60 
years until his death in 1950. 


Famed Azalea Collection 


The magnificent gardens now 
cover some 35 acres and include five 
formal gardens as well as the acres 
of trees and shrubs in natural settings. 
Mr. Beadle is probably best known 
for his work with azaleas. He as- 
sembled an enormous collection, 
and the Beadle Azalea Garden at 
Biltmore is said to have the largest 
collection of American Azaleas in 
the world, as well as scores of Asiatic 
and hybrid varieties. 

Mr. Vanderbilt made another 
fortunate choice when he employed 
a young man named Gifford Pinchot 
to “plan and direct the renovation 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Why, for heaven’s sake, suffer any 
longer with the FRONT-END type of filler 
shown at right—the type with the re- 
volving blades in FRONT and NO 
POWER to the wheels—the type that 
shakes the living daylights out of you— 
the type that leaves Wheelmarks and 
Footprints, in the nice smooth soil you 
have just tilled or cultivated? 


PLEASE MAIL 
COUPON BELOW 
NOW for complete 

details about: 


® Has its revolving tines in the REAR 
instead of the FRONT! 


@ Has POWER DRIVEN WHEELS! 


®@ You leave NO footprints nor 
wheelmarks! 


@ Has TWO SPEEDS! REVERSE! 


® Now in its 11th great year, the 
TROY-BILT® is built by the builders 
of the famous ROTOTILLERS. This 
latest and greatest of them all is 
now, more than ever, the favorite 
coast to coast with home garden- 
ers, growers, nurserymen, tiller 
renters, landscape gardeners! 


® Several models, including ELEC- 
TRIC STARTING! 


®@ Does NOT tangle near as much as 
ordinary Tillers! 


® Does NOT require great strength 
. older people, ladies, too, op- 
erate it easily. We have many 
delighted owners in their 70's, 
80's, even 90’s who fell us they 
would have given up gardening 
if they did not have our Tillers! 








auto Every type & size 


NM . | truck 
Vy IRES @ farm al 


trailer CATALOG 


AJ TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


Teliatle 1113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 





JUST ONE HAND! 


The wonderfully different and better idea in TILLERS ! 


The TROY-BILT’ 


Roto Tiller-Power Composter 
MCCA CMULo Lite CoLem= (Ce med 


Just ONE HAND! 


USERS! 












® Satisfaction guaranteed—no time 
limit! 
@ Will GREATLY increase your gar- 
dening joy! 
For heaven’s sake don’t buy any 
other Tiller—don’t put up any longer 
with the Tiller you now have! Mail 
the coupon NOW for complete de- 
tails, prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS 
for this wonderfully different and 
better idea in Tillers — the TROY- 
BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter. 


T troy-Bitte Roto Tiller-Power Composters 


® Instant depth control! Hood en- | Dept. 2713 | 
closes tines for safety and for I 102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 1 
close cultivating! Please send me the whole wonderful story of 
oF ° 1 a | your Tillers, with and without electric start- | 
OTC harm sire | Dearie ea | ing, including prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS 
other attachments available! i now in effect. j 
® Automotive-type engineering — (Please Print Clearly) i 
precision gears, Timken bearings, Raine o> cxicdoe gs de sor Seas Sas ae noes i 
no chains to stretch, wear or work | Addresga. bee 8 e Len seek cea ee ere 
loose! I Cis Loe ee ae tuk hs he eee te ! 
® Sold direct to keep prices down—_ | ; I 
idk RLS +1 ; $100 BSE Be a Bee gre hie ae iy AAD, Fekete | 
See ° eA S ee ! We can also furnish parts for your 
higher if sold ordinary ways! | old ROTOTILLER. Check here for FREE | 
parts-pric 
- Dread ae ee eo eee ee 
c 0 Oe Oe eS OO OS OD oe oe M ail This Money S ing Cou no ee 
bs ‘ 
‘ 1 
1 
100 GLADIOLUS BULBS : 
1 
MICHIGAN NURSERY GROWN... .only $m : 
: Mail coupon before May 15 and get 100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 1 
1 for only a penny a bulb! These glads were grown in the fertile soil . 
: of Michigan. Are mixed in a stunning array of reds, yellows, pinks, » 
1 purples, white, crimson, violet, multicolor, etc., as available. These bulbs }{ 
a are small and with normal soil, care and growing conditions will give 1 
: you many blooms this year and grow on to larger bulbs that give star- ! 
4 tlingly beautiful gladiolus colors year after year. Any bulb not flowering } 
a 5 years replaced free. Mail coupon now to get this wonderful bargain 1 
‘ delivered for Spring Planting. Satisfaction guaranteed or return within ! 
‘ 10 days for purchase price refund. F 
: 1 100 GLADS $1.00 O 200 for $1.94 1 500 for $4.50 ! 
4 Send C.0.D. 8 
: NAME....... eo eoeeceseerccesoes eoceeee 0 plus postage. 
1 ‘ ADDRESS (J Cash order , 
a A.D ; ; Gre eeeeeeseseeveeeee eevee eveeeeeeveee8 ees add 35c and 1 
: AMY MENSA CI Yin oetevats ca alder S PAPER ase Pb teritere weship post: ‘ 
mene Bibl GaePaaidt ed Rte Tee BULB IMPORTERS—Dept. GX-1704-Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502_—--~.5 


NEW THUNDERBOLT CHARGER 


SOLID-STATE 

FREE LITERATURE 
Charge your electric cattle guard & 
sets one ie insulators on 
wood posts. Shocks through many wet 
weeds. Operates on 110 vate en 
free warranty. $39.50 postpaid. 60 
day refund trial period. Free Tester 
with order. Dealers wanted. SE-MAR 
PROD., INC. Dept. 18, Corunna, 
Mich. 48817. 
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Your home is a Aesign 


by Dorothy Welty Thomas 


hether you think of it 
that way or not, your 
home is a design. Good 
or bad, it is an organi- 
zation — a group of shapes, colors 
and lines. Whether or not it is beau- 
tiful and pleasant to look at and live 
in depends on how well you plan it 
and how well you place your furni- 
ture, choose colors, etc. 

Let’s talk about what is usually 
the largest room in the house, the 
living room. With each change of 
season, you are likely to get the 
urge to rearrange, buy something 
new, freshen up a bit. Before you 
spend a cent, sit down and try to 
see the thing as a whole. 

Try to visualize all possible ar- 
rangements of the furniture. It might 
help to make a chart or sort of dia- 
gram of the floor plan and cut out 
little pieces of paper to represent 
items of furniture; then move them 
around to try different groupings. 
Sometimes just a new arrangement 
of furniture makes you feel like 
youre on vacation. Your eyes get 





putting the sofa in the middle and 
a table back of it for reading ma- 
terial. Then there could be a pair 
of chairs on each side of the fireplace 
facing in, or even angled toward the 
fire for winter nights. 

Recently we have seen a relatively 
new piece of furniture. It is a back- 
less sofa placed in front of a fire- 
place. You can sit on all four sides 
of it, or use it for magazines. It was 
made to order but probably could 
be made from a single Hollywood 
bed with shortened legs. 

Another house we know that be- 
longs to a veterinarian has a built- 
in sofa running around two walls of 
the room. They have a large family, 
and all of them can sit on it at one 
time. 

If you are starting a house or room 
from scratch, get a lot of books and 
magazines from your public library 
and “soak up” ideas. Something good 
might come to the top after you let 
these ideas “percolate” for a while. 
Don't neglect the small child. See 
that he has something his size to sit 





ing, a piece of drapery fabric, or a 
patterned rug might be an inspira- 
tion. 

Go to your favorite paint store 
and get swatches of colors the same 
tones or slightly different (darker, 
lighter or softer) from the ones in 
the inspiration piece. Sit down and 
allocate these colors to various parts 
of the room. Don’t be afraid to have 
some good positive color, but don’t 
overdo it either. One good sharp 
color is usually enough, flanked by 
several softer, lighter or darker ones. 

For example, we know of a room 
done almost entirely in light wood 
tones. The floor, the rug, the up- 
holstery, the woodwork and the walls 
are practically all in tones of light 
beige or tan. Then for accent, the 
owner has used bright turquoise 
cushions, blue glass, and a lovely old 
painting that has the same colors 
of the room only darker and richer 
tones, and with accents of blue and 
red. 

Another room we knew of started 
with the picture of a little girl, done 
in soft pink, greens and touches of 
aqua. The decorator-owner was able 
to find draperies with almost the 
identical colors. The picture is a soft, 
gentle thing, and the pattern of the 


There is a nice natural setting for the patio, and the Hoffs made an in- 
teresting semi-circular planting at the corner. 

















































drapes is rather small and unobtru- 
sive. The whole room is geared to 
this tempo. 


An Attractive Home 


Pictures for this story were taken 
in the home of Professor and Mrs. 
Paul R. Hoff of Ithaca, New York 
When the Hoffs bought the house, 
they thought the kitchen and dining 
alcove a bit too small for them. They 
like to entertain and really wanted 
a dining room. So they pushed out 
one of the walls and made a dining 
room with cupboards on one side, 

This created a new back door and 
made an L shape outside the house 
which was a perfect place for a patio. 
It is charming to look at and very 
comfortable. The patio is enlarged 
by a row of planters set a little out: 
side the lines of the house; this makes 
room to go in and out from the patio. 

We think the Hoff home is planned 
very well and has a pleasing over-all 
design, which makes living there a 
joy. We hope the pictures and some 
of the ideas we've suggested will be 
a help to you in your home. 


Editor’s Note: Professor and Mrs. 


Hoff are now retired and living on 
the West Coast. 





There is ample room to display special 
pieces of pottery inside and outside 
the cupboards. Roomy space below 
and a broad counter are valuable 


Whether the table is set up in the center of the room or the 
leaves dropped, there is a good view from the dining room. The 
corner cupboard gives more display and storage space. 












assets. 


tired of seeing the same old things 
in the same old places. 

For instance, you might try jug- 
gling the chairs and tables so you 
have a reading nook, a place or two 
for viewing TV, and if there is a 
desk, a writing spot. Try to visualize 
the traffic that goes in and out of the 
room and arrange the furniture for 
the minimum of disturbance or dis- 
traction. We knew of one room 
where the coffee table was in a di- 
rect line between two doors, and you 
had to detour every time you went 
through the room. An exchange of 
the sofa and coffee table group with 
a chest of drawers solved the prob- 
lem immediately. 

If a room is large, you might try 










on. You may prefer to have this in 
the kitchen, but somewhere in the 
house, make sure he has a corner. 
Now something about color. There 
are few rules now, and all sorts of 
things are in fashion. For instance, 
you can have a lot of colors or just 
one or two. One of the writer’s pet 
ideas is to begin with a multi-color 
object and work from that. A paint- 


§ This reading group of furniture also doubles 
or TV watching. The controls are beside the 
rocker for stereo listening. 


% 
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by George and Katy Abraham 


If we had to put a finger on why 
many gardeners have poor luck 
starting seed, one big reason would 
be improper tem- 
perature. Fussy 
items such as 
coleus, impa- 
tiens, peppers, 
eggplant and 
others need a 
uniform supply 
of heat at ger- 
minating time — 
75 degrees F. all the while. 

In our own greenhouse operation, 
we find we get the best germination 
if seed flats rest on a hotbed cable 
set into a layer of sand. This cable 
is right inside the greenhouse, where 
youd think the temperature would 
always be warm enough. With a sim- 
ple thermometer to keep check on 
soil and air temperatures, you can 
make sure it’s 75 to 78 degrees for 
the seeds to sprout. To make doubly 
sure the temperature is that warm, 
we have stapled a plastic cover over 
the flats. 

Another reason for bad luck with 
seeds -is the wrong starting mixture. 
Most greenhouse operators use one 
of the prepared mixes (Jiffy Mix, 
Pro-mix, etc.) which are loose and 
excellent for seed starting. 

Moisture is important too. Seeds 
should be kept moist during the 
germination process. One drying-out 
can be fatal to seeds which have 
started to sprout, also to seedlings. 
A pane of glass or sheet of plastic 
over the seeds will prevent drying 
out, but it should be removed as 
soon as the seeds start to sprout. 


Norfolk Island Pine 

One of the most popular foliage 
plants today is Norfolk Island Pine, 
a native not to Norfolk, Virginia, but 
to the Norfolk Islands, 2,000 miles 
southwest of Hawaii. While not a 
pine, this evergreen looks like one 
and does very well indoors in pots, 
tubs or other containers. 

The correct botanical name is 
Araucaria heterophylla, not Arau- 
caria excelsa, as we used to call it. 
My friend, Mr. Russ Mott of the 
Liberty Hyde Bailey Hortorium at 
Comell University, straightened us 
out on the correct name of this fine 
plant. 

Here are a few culture tips for 
the Norfolk Island Pine. It likes a 
cool temperature of about 60 de- 
grees, although warmer temperatures 
(up to 75 degrees) are tolerable. It’s 
‘a tropical item, so don’t let it get 
below 40 degrees. Norfolk Island 
Pine likes a bright window but not 
direct sun. Keep soil moderately 





moist, never allowing ball of roots 


to dry out. Feed every six weeks 
with any water-soluble plant food 
and at the same time, syringe the 
foliage to help plant’s appearance. 
Repot the plant every two years or 
so, 


Order Corn Seed 
The catalogs are in, and it’s seed 
ordering time. We hope you'll try 
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some of the bi-colored corn that’s 
being offered. The extra sweet bi- 
colors have white and gold kernels 
on the same ear, and they make 
quite a show. 

One early variety is called Sprite; 
it has 16 rows of narrow, tight- 
packed kernels. Sweet Sue is a mid- 
season corn, well worth trying. 
Another favorite is Butter and Sugar, 
ideal for the roadside stand. The 
mixed white and golden kernels of 
all bi-color sweet corn have great 
eye appeal, and there’s an increased 
demand for these new varieties. 


Stay Young By Growing 

If you're not a gardener and have 
time on your hands, why not com- 
bat boredom and take up gardening. 
It’s also a good way to get the young 
busy, so they won’t be thinking about 
drugs. 

A famous doctor, Sir William 
Osler, once said, “No man is really 
happy or safe without a hobby.” He 
didn’t mention gardening, but it’s 
one of the best hobbies there is. 
More than 80,000,000 people in 
America use gardening to combat 
boredom. It’s also profitable — for 
every hour you spend in the vege- 
table garden, you get a return of 
$4.00 . .. and you eat better to boot! 


Philodendron Blossoms 


An AA reader has a philodendron 
which blossoms profusely, and this 
is not common. Flowers are shaped 
like ‘a calla lily bloom, the inside 
deep red and the center part white. 
When conditions are just right, this 
plant will produce blossoms, but it’s 
not a common thing in the home. 


Rubbish Mulches Help Petunias 

We saw a report from the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station which shows that some ma- 
terials we throw away can be used 
to give you more flowers. By using 
two thicknesses of newspapers as 
a mulch for petunias, it was found 
that the plants were not only larger, 
but that there was also an increased 
number of flowers. 

Plants growing in plots with paper 
materials produced from 50 to 80 
percent more flowers than the plants 
growing in the unmulched gardens. 
Plants receiving a mulch of grass 
clippings, slit manila paper bags 
or salt hay produced three times as 
many flowers as plants without any 
mulch. It was also noted that mulches 
of grass clippings, newspapers and 
salt hay produced plants with fewer 
nematodes. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “The leaves of 
our azalea plant turned yellow and 
dropped. What caused this?” 

Answer — Could be due to lack 
of light, a hot dry room, or a lack 
of moisture. Give azaleas a bright 
window, uniform supply of water, a 
cool night temperature (50 to 55 
degrees) and a day temperature of 
around 70 degrees. 





WITH NEW OR 
RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Plant these small but excellent 
quality bulbs in a sunny area — - 


keep well watered and you'll 
enjoy a riot of color this summer. 


Offer good until May 30. 
Mail today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC. 
P. O. Box 516 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


Enter subscription for term checked. Mail Free bulbs 


New [_] 
Renew my subscription [_] 











[] 5 yrs. $10.00 [] 2 yrs. $5.00 [] 1 yr. $3.00 
Name 
St. or RD No. 
Post Office Staten ee ee Fi 
scan pgricultunist 
renew al, es \abel ner® 
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Introduction of two new trac- 
tors...the Models 9600 and the 
1000... brings Ford’s basic farm 
tractor selection to ten, ranging 
from 23 to 135 horsepower. Model 
9600 is the most powerful farm 
unit in Ford Motor Company 
history. 

In addition, Ford is introducing 
a top-of-the-line 16-hp Model 165 
lawn and garden tractor. 

In 1953, the company’s tractor 
offering consisted of a single 
model! 


Surge recently announced its 
TRU (Total Recycling Unit) sys- 
tem for manure handling. It sepa- 
rates, washes and squeeze-dries 
the undigested solids so that 
fibrous material can be reused as 
bedding and/or fed as roughage. 

Odor and fly problems are 
greatly reduced, and field runoff 
problems eliminated. The experi- 
mental equipment will be field- 
tested in 1973 during the use of 
25 systems on farms. 

For details, contact Babson 


Bros. Co., 2100 South York Road, © 


Oak Brook, Illinois 60521. 


Massey’s 1973 tractor line offers 
new styling, including cabs that 
are more comfortable and roomy 
than ever before. Cab tilts to the 
rear so there is no need to re- 
move it for service. Just tilt and 
reach right in to work on the 
chassis or a component located 
below the operator’s platform 
(see picture). 

Cab is sealed and treated with 
sound barrier and sound absorb- 
ing material throughout. Windows 
and structural members are 
placed to achieve optimum visi- 
bility all around. 

Pressurization with filtered air 
is standard. Air conditioning and 
heater are optional. Finally, for 
the man who has everything, a 
foot throttle. Each of the tractors 
Massey is introducing for 1973 
is equipped with both foot and 
hand throttles. 


With Our 
ADVERTISERS 













The Tomsicek Manufacturing 
Company of 1419 Adams Boule- 
vard, Ithaca, Nebraska 68033 
reports that they have a portable, 


adjustable loading chute that 
costs less than usual, and gets the 
job done! 


John Deere’s new _ two-way 
plow grows as the horsepower of 
tractors used with the plow grows. 
The 4200 Two-Way Plow is 
available in 3 or 4-bottom sizes, 
with shear-bolt or safety-trip 
standards spaced for a 16 or 18- 
inch cut. If a farmer buys a 3- 
bottom 16-inch size to match the 
power of his present tractor, he 
can add a fourth bottom if he 
buys a more powerful tractor 
later. 

The 4200 Two-Way Plows are 
designed for tractors with Cate- 
gory II 3-point hitch. The plow is 
operable with tractor wheels set 
at 80-inch spacing so no wheel ad- 
justment is necessary in changing 
from plowing to other work. 


The International 3200A Com- 
pact Loader is a problem solver 
for a host of material-handling 
operations . . . clearing out corn 
cobs, cleaning out the barn, re- 
locating feeding troughs, storing 
fertilizer, moving fence posts and 
heavy logs, or loading gravel. It 
can, for example, punch into a 
manure pile, dig out 1,500 pounds, 
and lift it over 9 feet high all day 
long. Available with a wide 
variety of bucket sizes and 10 
other pieces of quick-attach spe- 
cial duty equipment. 


A. O. Smith Harvestore Pro- 
ducts, Inc. introduced a 14 X 40 
storage unit in 1949... and now 
(40,000 units later) produces a 
range of sizes up to the 20 x 80 
feet. That’s the 1440 on the left, 
and the 2080 at the right. 

The company plans building a 
new plant soon to produce its 
livestock feeding systems. 








Saturday, June 23..... that’s the 
day we board our air conditioned 
motorcoach to begin a wonderful 
two-week vaca- 
tion (June 23- 

July 9) that will 

take us to the a 
most interesting y 
and beautiful 
places in Virginia 
and the Caro- 
linas! Our tour 
begins in Roches- 
ter, New York, and we will pick up 
people at Syracuse, Utica, Albany, 
Tenafly, N. J., and Philadelphia, so 
you can join us at the point nearest 
your home. 

The first highlight of our tour will 
be Luray Caverns with its unusual 
and highly colored rock formations. 
A thrill you'll never forget is hear- 
ing an organ play in the “cathedral.” 
Then we drive along the scenic Sky- 
line Drive overlooking beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley to Natural 
Bridge, one of the seven natural 
wonders of the world. 

Next comes Abingdon, founded in 
1778 on a site where Daniel Boone 
once camped. We'll enjoy the many 
interesting shops at Abingdon, for it 
is a well known handicraft center. 
After dinner, we'll attend a perform- 
ance at Barter Theatre, state theatre 
of Virginia. 

Bristol’s main street divides the 
town in two, half being in Virginia 
and half in Tennessee. From here 
we go to Roan Mountain with its 
600-acre rhododendron garden. With 
luck, it will be in full bloom for our 
Visit. 

Asheville, North Carolina, is a 
famous mountain resort city, and we 
stay here two nights. Also, from 
here we explore the Great Smoky 
Mountains, including visits to Gat- 
linburg, the pioneer village of Cades 
Cove and the Oconaluftee Museum. 

Leaving Asheville, we visit the 
George W. Vanderbilt estate (the 
mansion contains more than 200 
rooms) and continue to Biltmore 
House and Gardens. Biltmore Dairy 
Farms house the nation’s largest 
herd of purebred Jerseys. 

We stay all night in Columbia, 
South Carolina’s capital, and go on 
to Charleston with a stop at Santee 
to see the Wings and Wheels Mu- 
seum and take a ride on the “Best 
Friend of Charleston,” a reproduc- 
tion of America’s first passenger 
train. 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 





We're enchanted by the chary 
and beauty of old Charleston, as we 
drive along streets lined with mag. 
nificent old town houses and _ se 
picturesque alleys where sea cap. 
tains and pirates once lived. Betore 
leaving the Charleston area, we’ 
visit Fort Sumter National Monn. 
ment, situated on a small island in 
the harbor. 

On our way to Wilmington, North 
Carolina, we stop at Murrell’s Inlet 
to see Brookgreen Gardens. Next 
we visit New Bern, founded in 171) 
and one of the oldest towns in the 
state. The most interesting thing 
here is the Tryon Palace Restora. 
tion, Colonial capital of North Caro. 
lina. We go on to spend the night 
at Nag’s Head on the outer banks. 

At Norfolk we see world-famous 
Gardens-by-the Sea and at Newport 
News, visit Mariners Museum. Then 
well have two days to enjoy the 
beauties of Colonial Williamsburg, 
strolling along the shaded streets 
and visiting as many of the buildings 
as we wish. We'll also take a trip to 
Jamestown, site of the first English 
Colony in the United States. 

We'll see the State Capitol, St 
John’s Church and other points of 
interest in Richmond and continue 
to Fredericksburg, a delightful old 
city, and one we've read much about 
in our history books. 

Our vacation ends with a visit to 
our Nation’s Capital, with stops at 
Mt. Vernon and Alexandria on the 
way there. Time has gone by so 
quickly that it’s hard to believe we're 
headed home! 


Send for Itineraries 

You probably noticed in our Feb- 
ruary issue that we're going to Mexi- 
co next month instead of in March. 
Dates for our Colonial Mexico Holi- 
day are April 2-17, and there’s still 
room for you to join our group. 

Also, we can now give you defi- 
nite dates for our Holiday in Britain; 
they are May 13 to June 1. Send for 
the illustrated tour folders today 
and make your reservations soon. 


All American Agriculturist trips 


are arranged by Travel Service 
Bureau, our tour agents in Needham, 
Massachusetts. All are first class, 
escorted, no-worry vacations, with 
every detail taken care of, so you 
can relax and enjoy yourself. It’s 
really the nicest way in the world to 
travel! 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Virginia and the Carolinas 





Holiday in Britain 


Colonial Mexico Holiday ___ 


Name 





Address 





(Please print) 


American Agriculturist, March, 1973 
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ANGUS DOGS 


FOR. SALE: Officially, attested, advanced FOR SALE: Border Collie Puppies $15.00. 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen Write: Welsford S. Clark, 1430 New Haven 
from. proven sires. Write today for prices and Road, Naugatuck, Conn. 06770. 


odiction data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, - 
Mar land 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166: . AKC PEKINGESE PUPS, studs, bitches, ex- 


160. cellent breeding, reasonable. G. Tripp, Chitten- 


<0R SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, *n#0 N-¥. 18037. 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS and older dogs. 
—Emnadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. cee eae Rea vee stocks ead gone 
CHO(CE AND FANCY performance tested DO Se Rad N CO er ecu re e ree Bee 
ey s bulls. 58 years. Farmer raised and Rt. 3, Bangor, Maine 04401, 207/848-5472. 
priced. Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. AKC PUPPIES - Airedales, Welsh Terriers, 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers. Safe shipping. S. 
Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 





Livestock 














BABY CHICKS 


MEL DOW VIEW CHICKS for 1978. Shaver DUCKS & GEESE 

Leghorns, Harco Sex-Links, Lawton Buffs, 

Cornish Cross meat birds. Also started pullets. RIDGWAY’S 50TH YBAR - Producing large 
Henry M. Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. White Embdens, White Chinese, and Toulouse 
Phone 518/692-7104. goslings. White Pekin, Rouen and Mallard 
HIPRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a Ducklings. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
Mule’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, Inc., LaRue 7, 


prids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff Ohio 43332. 











mart Lay 








DUCKS & GEESE HORSE TRAINING 











sex Links and R.I. Reds. For broad-breasted MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, “HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
proilers or capons try our premium quality of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- Guineas, chicks, turkeys, bantams and pheas- tells how to break, train, make money with 
Cornsh Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll ing eggs—-breeding stock. Inquire about prices. ants. Hotiman Hatchery, Gratz. Pa. 17080 horses. Beery School, 1643 Pleasant Hill, 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 17039. Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., Eastport, BS Aa ee Se att TE BS a i SAR COE cot Ohio 45359. 

SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, Long Island, New York 11941. GOATS HEREEORGE 





Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred MOST BREEDS - Color Poultry Book $2.50. 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy Day olds, hatching eggs, adults. Books: Mod- CENTRAL NY DAIRY Goat Society, Mrs. HEREFORDS - REGISTERED and Commer- 





White Cross, White Cornish Cross. Write for ern Waterfowl] Management $8.95; Ornamental Carol Reardon, Sec’y. 4516 Stony Brook Road, cial - cows, bulls, and heifers for sale any- 
price list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook Waterfowl $6.95. Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, RD #2, Oneida, N.Y. 13421. Membership $3.00 time. Coon Mountain Ranch, Whallonsburg, 
Hill Road, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 4 per year, monthly meetings. N.Y. 12994. Phone 518/963-4462. 








RIDGWAY’S 50TH YEAR - Producing 1st 
generation chicks. Top laying strains, heavies 
and Ueghorns and Vantress White Rock Cross 
Broiers. Guineas. Guaranteed delivery. Free 
circular. Ridgway Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 


PROFIT POWERED HEAVY Laying Leg- 
horns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds; cockerels go 14#. 
Cire. lar. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 7073. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZES Color Poultry Book 1. T 1 
$2.50, popular, rarest, exotic, foreign breeds - | . 4 1" 
chick's, hatching eggs, adults - Bantams, Duck- 1 | 4 i \ 

ling Goslings, Guineas, Quail, Pheasants, 1 x4 w y A 

Swans, Peacocks. 30 assorted Bantam eggs N i 7 3 t 
$5.98 FOB. 40 egg Goose incubator $44.50. | \' \ Wi iN 







Maks Yourself Incubator Kit $9.95. Books: 
Bantams $3.00; Guineas $2.75; Caponizing 
$2.50; Ducks, Geese, Swans of North America 
$7.95. Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 
61, lowa 50501. 

BUF SEX-LINK the ideal brown egg layer, 
Cornish Cross for meat, White Leghorn for 
whits eggs. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Write for literature to Parks Poultry Farm, 
2367 Parks Road, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 










A\ Va é 
Kell CERTIFIED 
me 


The Eastern 
Certified 


PRODUCTION 
WORKABILITY 
WEARABILITY 





CHAROLAIS 


MAK-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


CHAROLAIS PUREBRED COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale. Performance records show 
high weaning weights and grades. Robert B. 
Hazerd, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 


Al Sire Bank 
fo eeiigtant toa alt Gh is the largest 


cows, will calf early spring. H. Bayer, RD#2, @ @ 
Brimfield St., Clinton, New York 132338. 315/- 
858-6672. ° 


N.Y. ares EE HMae Eleven new Eastern Al Proved Sires have been Certified —now bringing the total to 53 Certified Al 
BHAROLAIS=” Fastest cWelshtigaining “beet breed. Proved Sires developed under random Al conditions in hundreds of Northeast herds and approved 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few for extensive uSe. 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.i. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 








QEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 





Here are the production superiorities for their Al daughters as summarized from the Jan. 1973 North- 
east Al Sire Comparison report: 





aa No. Product 
71TH. CHAROLAIS SPRING SALE Breed Sires $ Value Milk Fat 
Saturday, March 31 — 12 N , : P 
Pia Pnrl( ate ee Premium Al Holsteins 15 +58 +913 +36 
x en ea Pica Superior Al Holsteins 16 +34 +653 +16 
The year’s best selection. Ready for service. Special Fee Al Holsteins 2 +71 +1125 +43 
uy s i 
sale aya Heniabulles mincommericlcoulke Al Guernseys 4 +22 +325 +14 
85 SELECT CHAROLAIS FEMALES Al Jerseys 6 +34 +542 +20 
Foundati ' 
pe entra eee pee Al Ayrshires 7 +37 +536 +25 
Side or due soon. Featuring the Vernon Al Brown Swiss 3 +44 +690 +28 


Leisure herd. A great set of sound, high 
quality females. Sale sponsored by Colonial 
Charolais Ass’n. 


For catalogs: Buzz Garey 
Sale Manager 
Box G, 100 Walnut Lane 
Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
215/295-6664 


That’s the production performance. In addition, the artificially sired daughters of each sire have met 
our Sire Selection Committee’s standards for Workability (milking speed, disposition) and Wearability 
(udder wearability, legs & feet, upstandingness). 


All of this means only one thing...a barn full of profitable, high producing, trouble-free cows in 
your herd. Write for complete information about 


Eastern Certified Al Sires available in your breed. 





The Eastern Certified 


AI Sire 
Bank 


with Full Service Breeding 
for the Profit-Oriented 
Commercial Dairyman. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


CO” ¥ COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Pri ed 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
cal' or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blyd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652.3912. 

CO°\Y COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
Sta''s. Priced 385% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7983 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


FO SALE: 28 Crossbred heifers - Brown 
Sw 8s, Holstein. Henry P. Baird, Hollowville, 
N.Y. 12580. 
















DOGS 
WC RKING BORDER COLLIES - Dairymen 
it “s time to think about workers for next 


Spr'ng. Choose from our fall litters out of 
top imported females. Sired by Imp. Roy. His 
DupS are proven workers. Sometimes we 
ha » started dogs to offer. Also, we have book 
T 2 Farmer’s Dog’’, on training and proper 
ha dling of the Border Collie, $6.00 postpaid. 
Cal, write or visit Edgar A. Gould, Shel- 
mie Falls, Mass. 01370. Tel. 413/625-6496. 


bu 

AV ERICAN ESKIMO, (SPITZ) puppies; old- 
er stock. Perfect pets, watchdogs, registered. 
pe nab (Pelton) Donahue, Attica, New York 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


COOPERATIVE, INC. 
P.O. BOX 518 - ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 


607-272-3660 
“PERSONAL SERVICE BY PROFESSIONALS”’ 
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HEREFORDS 





REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


30TH ANNUAL 
NEW YORK HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
SELECT SPRING SALE 








Saturday, March 31, 1973 - 12:30 p.m. 


Livestock Pavilion 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Bulls of breeding age which grade a mini- 
mum of 14 up to 2 years. 50 Polled & Horned 


Registered Hereford Heifers, bred & open. 
Semi-Fitted - Ready for work. 


Officially graded by N.Y. Dept. of Agri. & 
Markets - Pete Comerford and Dave Foster. 


Call or write Prof. E. A. Pierce 
Sec’y N.Y. Hereford Association 
Rm. 114 Morrison Hall 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 








HOLSTEINS 





ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 


Fn Classified Et 


Publishing and closing dates 











GAME BIRDS 





RABBITS 





950 PICTURE PET Hobby Catalog - 50¢, 
many gamebirds offered. Cage making equip- 
ment, 100 egg school observation incubator 
$27.95. Books: Guide to Pheasants of the 
World $15.00; Raising Gamebirds $2.50. 
Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Iowa 50501. 


OXEN 


NICELY MATCHED, well broke pair of 4 
year old Durham oxen. Used on farm, in 
woods, fairs, parades. $1250.00. Registered 
Milking Shorthorn cattle available. Robert M. 
Bartlett, 82 Congress Street, Salisbury, Mass. 
01950. 





PEAFOWL 


BLUE OR BLACK Shouldered Peafowl $380 
pair, Golden Pheasants $12 pair. Ideal gift 
for the Teenager. Send for list to: Ronnie 
Laviana, 1684 Chamberlain Highway, Ken- 
sington, Conn. 06037. 


PHEASANTS 


18,000 RINGNECK CHICKS hatching weekly. 
MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville, 14, 
Wisconsin 538545. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


RECORDS SHOW POLLED SHORTHORN 
bulls superior for crossbreeding dairy type or 
other beef breeds. Quality semen $3.00 per 
ampule. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, New York 
13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 











$500-$1000 MONTH. Plan raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AG, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio 43050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


ALL BREEDS - LARGEST Checkered Giants, 
midget Polish. Book: Rabbits for Pleasure & 
Profit $2.50. Cage making equipment. Pet 
Hobby Supply Catalog 50¢. Stromberg’s Pets 
Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 


WANTED: RABBITS NZW, 4 Ibs. Highest 
price. Peter J. Flinn, 160 Ontario St., Al- 
bany, N.Y. 12206. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 

Polled Shorthorns go to market 380 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Haseall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 

















SHEEP 


SUFFOLKS LEAD. Ewes produce more mul- 
tiple births, have abundant milk supply. Free 
handbook. National Suffolk Sheep Associa- 
tion, Box 824RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 








HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 





POLLED HEREFORD — Production Sale — 
Saturday April 28, 1973 11:00 A.M. 


— 90 Lots 


¢ 28 Bred Heifers born in 1971 


— 90 Lots 
¢ 5 Spring 1972 Bulls all by “Changer” 


— 90 Lots — 
¢ 30 Top cut cows 
¢ 5 1970 Heifers 


¢ 22 Heifers born Jan. to May 1972 


All cattle will sell bred to any of Clove Creek’s herd sires or with breed- 
ing privileges to our herd sires. Regardless of age. 


1000 mile Free Delivery on total purchase of $3000.00 or 3 or 


more lots. 


This is the time everyone is waiting for: we are selling! 


1 - All heifers born in 1971 


2 - All heifers born the lst 4 mos. 1972 


3 - A cow from each family of cows we own. 


“Changer”’ 


has sired more champions on the East Coast 


circuit than any other bull this year. 


Catalogs sent on request 


Gordon Schubert: Manager 
Office Ph. (914) 223-3500 


For details: 
Clove Creek Farm 
Poughquag, New York 12570 
David Hall Mr. & Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
Herdsman @Gwnere 


Residence Ph. (914) 223-5224 























April Issue.................... Closes March 1 May Issue .................--:- Closes April 1 JUNG PISSUC. mee ee eee oe Closes May 1 
AGENTS WANTED BREEDER SUPPLIES DEALERS WANTED 
SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS - Backed HEAT DETECTION: For AI breeding, de- EARN EXCELLENT profits. Sell complete 
by 87 years of research. We install bulk tanks termine heat with economical KaMaR heat- line of farm sanitation products. Write: Metz 
and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., mount detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns Sales Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 
Milan, Ohio 44846. ‘‘Our Research is Your red when cow’s ready. Save time and money. SELL COMPLETE LINE animal health 
Profit!” Free brochure. Kamar, Dept. C-33, Steamboat products. Make excellent profits. Animal 
Springs, Colorado 80477. Medic, Inec., P.O. Box 575, Manchester, Pa. 
AUCTIONEERS 17345. 
cee BUILDINGS — 
re is a EARTHWORMS 
Be ie ee hee era 2UCe GS ABULLDINGS: (=, 0D sizes, MOx0 Se-gg1100) = 
available. Harris Wileox Inc. Bergen, N.Y, 24X60 - $1935, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). ERE EO RE SOLDER I How toc Make 
: ” 7 “*"* — Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. , early, Sparetime, Raising LEarth- 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. — worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 











BOOKS 





LOVE STORY Collection bargains, 25¢. 
Bookways, 486A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 36, 481 Thurs- 
ton Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 








BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 





PRODUCE YOUR OWN natural honey, learn 
how by sending $1.10 for “Startimg Right 
With Bees’, and 8 months subscription to 
“Gleanings In Bee Culture’, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 


BEES INCREASE SEED and Fruit Yields. 
144 page book with 250 pictures @ $1.00 
postpaid. Explains everything about starting 
to selling honey. Free factory catalog, sting- 
proof equipment. Saves you 25%. The Walter 
T. Kelley Co., Inc., Clarkson, Kentucky 42726. 


52 





ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘“‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 
days possible. Easy Taking orders for dwarf, 
standard fruit trees, roses and ornamentals. 
H. B. Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color 
outfit free! Stark E105338, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 








CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING 


WRITE TO - Robert E. Annis, Amenia, N.Y. 
12501. Phone: 914/378-9078, evenings. 








CEDAR POSTS 





CEDAR POSTS & POLES, will deliver. Guy 
Peryea, R#1, Plattsburg, N.Y. 12901. 518/- 
563-4286. 





CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog 72. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 








CROWNVETCH 





A SENSATIONAL NEW forage legume and 


landscaping cover. Ask about special intro- 
ductory offer of seed to livestockmen. Bulle- 
tin: Crownvetch As A Forage - 25¢. Crown- 


vetch, Dept. AA, Castile, New York 14427. 





FARM BUILDINGS 





THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 


BUILDING 





Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 








Send $10 for complete set of plans for 100+ 
cow free-stall dairy system. 


ESSEX STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. INC. 
176 McLean Road 
Cortland, N.Y. 13045 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment aluminum roofing to 30 ft. lengths, 
painted steel, technifoam ceilings, pressure 
treated planks, timber poles, etc. Framing lum- 
ber to 26 ft. lengths. Send us your phone 
number with the material list for quotation. 
RD8, Cortland, N.Y. 13045, 607/756-7871. 





35 cents per word, 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 





SHEEP 


SHEEP-RAISERS: Send us your fleeces fo, 
custom spinning. Pamphlet samples 25¢. Bart. 
lettyarns, Inc., Harmony, Maine 04942. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meg} 
tested Boars and Gilts. National champion: hip 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone “17. 
658-5821, 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, 2ut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered <ub,. 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 to 20) 
overnight New England states. Pigs 25 tc 3 
Ibs. $21.00, delivered, 50 lbs. $26.00, 75 ibs, 
$31.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses, 
Call at night to order. References every state, 
C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 


FEEDER PIG PRODUCERS: Do you know 
it’s time for another sale? Good quality c'eap 
pigs are bringing real money. Our next sale 
is April 6, 1978. Consign your pigs ten cays 
before sale date if possible. Have your >» igs 
in by 12 noon. For more information see your 
committeeman or call Tom Givan - 216/532. 
6681. 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York. 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Relph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 3/5). 
589-8617. 


THE NEW YORK State Yorkshire Club wil] 
have their 22nd. annual spring show and sale, 
March 24, 1973 at the Empire Livestock 
Market in Caledonia, N.Y. The show wil be 
at 11 AM and the sale will be at 2:00 PM, 
Top quality bred gilts, open gilts and boars 
will sell. For catalog write - John Stenson, 
4850 Varysburg Rd., Warsaw, N.Y. 14569 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The lar rest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotlend, 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H, 
Thomas, Megr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 


— 























TURKEYS 


RIDGWAY’S 50TH YEAR - 
Bronze, Large White poults, 
anteed delivery. Free circular. 
Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary sup) lies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for sew 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Se*um 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, Scuth 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Procucts 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone or¢ers, 
We stock the full Anchor line that is naticnal- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shijped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today, 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Plone 
215-252-1338. 





Producing Big 
Guineas. G iar- 
Ridgway 











ADVERTISING RATES 


initial or group of numerals. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


WV) Vad) ee 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES: 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box BR-33 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. / 





FARMS FOR RENT 


FARM AVAILABLE FOR HEIFERS - fine 
barn and tenant house. 150 tillable acres. 
P.O. Box 275, Hillsdale, N.Y. 12529. 


LARGE DAIRY FARM, milking parlor, 
Plainfield, Connecticut. 1-203/393-2217, 1-203/- 
564-7276 evenings. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash coD, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3818). _ 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hun ing 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. ae 


CENTRAL NEW YORK .- 350A, 250 tilleble, 
2 creeks, Erie Canal, 3 miles city, State h gh- 
way, 150 free stalls, Surge parlor, 1,000 <al. 
tank, two 24 x 60, one 20 x 60 silos with un- 
loaders, automatic feeder, 2 houses, $135, 00. 
Modern split level available. Owner - 3-5/- 
863-2347 - 815/437-9067. 


FARMS - STOCKED & EQUIPPED or bre. 
From farmettes to a 1500 acre farm and ev- 
erything in between. Example: 300 acre fa-™, 
stocked and equipped, brook, lake, 80 head, 
$50,000+ gross income, $247,500 - terms. /!s0 
870 acre farm, 100 cows, good equipm=nt, 
$220,000. Many others. Star Realty Co., Reute 
10, Walton, N.Y. 18856. 607/865-4058. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


YiGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
coustry estates and_ residential properties. 


Spevifie or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ly. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


PAITERN NEW YORK ~- Dairy and beef 
faras for sale, all sizes, some with stock and 
equ pment. Country homes, on the New York- 
Ver nont border. Raw land - wooded and open, 
als. lake property. Phone Fitzgerald Realty 
of Glens Falls, N.Y. 518/793-6626 or Louis 
Briere, Salesman, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 518/- 
793-8231. 

FO}. SALE: 500 acre farm, 306 acre farm, 
300 acre farm, 126 acre farm, 260 acre farm - 
all -airy farms, stocked and equipped. Several 
pare farms available. Located St. Lawrence 
Valicy area. W. J. Murray and F. L. Murray 
licer sed real estate salesmen for William D. 
Krevs, Licensed Real Estate Broker, P.O. Box 
g, botsdam, N.Y. 13676. Phone 315/265-3740. 





550 WORKING ACRES - 155 free stalls, 
dout!e 6 parlor, stocked, equipped. 2 good 
houses. Apt. 315/457-3380. Graham Real 


Estete, Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 





OVID, N.Y. - 200 acre farm, 150 tillable. 
Hov-e, 8 barns, silo, shop, pole shed, pond. 


Phore 607/869-5554. 


JJR REALTY - Two 100-cow farms available, 
fully equipped, one with milking parlor. Two 
real good 50-cow farms fully equipped, several 
goo’ 30-cow farms, bare and stocked, also 
inve-tment properties. Contact R. Clifford 
Coo Burke, N.Y. 12917. 518/497-6252. 


WILDOW’S SACRIFICE! Preferred 286 acres, 
170 tillable! 2 ponds, 3 houses, 8 barns, one 
120’ drive-thru, 42 ties, space for 56! Con- 
eret- silo, 20’ milkroom! N.Y. Thruway 5 
min: tes! Cayuga County. $45,000! La Rock 
Rea'ty, Martville, N.Y. 18111. 315/564-5400 or 
Salesman Don Holdridge 315/947-5357 for 
appointment only. 


ESP S=CIALLY NICE - 334 acre dairy in ex- 
cellent condition, 2 barns hold 120 head, work 
shop. tool shed, tile silo, includes lovely 2 
fam y home, on good road - $205,000. Inquire 
today! Beautiful modern dairy - 900 acres 
includes 700 tillable, completely stocked and 
equipped - 210 milkers, 50 bred heifers, 100 
oper heifers, and an excellent line of modern 
equioment, 4 beautiful homes, owner fi- 
nancing available. 415 acre dairy - completely 
stoc!ed and equipped, 2 silos, 3 barns, ma- 
chinery shed, workshop, 250 acres tillable, 5 
acre pond, stream, 11 room modernized brick 





home, excellent road frontage, near airport, 
owner financing available - $226,000. S. A. 
Skramko, R.D. 2, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


18439. 

HOLSTEIN “MONEYMAKER” ~- Productive 
270-acre Vermont farm comes with 60 Hol- 
stein. cows, 10 heifers, 30 young stock, 4 
tractors, full line machinery, 4 milkers, 500 
gal. bulk tank included. 200 acres tillable, %4 
mile brook frontage, artesian well, good 
fences. On U.S. highway, 2 miles town. 16- 
room 2-family home in good repair, 214 baths, 
beautiful view of distant Green Mountains. 
New 36 x 150 barn, ties for 76 cows, silo, 
shop, other buildings. $200,000, good terms. 
Free... big... 264-page Catalog! Describes 
and pictures hundreds of farms, ranches, 
town and country homes, businesses coast to 
coast! Specify type property and location pre- 
ferred. United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth 








Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone: 212/- 
687-2623. 

A REAL TOP DAIRY Farm! 300 acres, 200 
tillable of alfalfa soil, 56 cow barn, three 


silos, good house, nice location. Priced right! 
Illness forces owner to sell. Priced for a 
quick sale! 100 acre farm, will carry 40 cows, 
good barn, house. Price $58,000. We specialize 
in farms! Richard E. Posson, Lic. R. E. 
Low er, RD#3, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/- 
34-9727. 

175 ACRES - 140 acres excellent level, till- 
able loam soil, 50 cow barn, good 5 bedroom, 
2 bath house, new tool shed and heifer barn, 
$165.000. Must be seen to be appreciated. 223 
acres - 175 tillable, good 50 cow barn, 17 x 43 
silo, excellent large house, $95,000. Petteys 
Agency, 5 Lincoln Avenue, So. Glens Falls, 
New York 12801. Phone 518/793-2212. 


WESTERN NEW YORK - 375 acres, 200 till- 
able, with modern free stall for 150 head, very 
efficient unit and a nice 5 bedroom’ house, 
grossing $120,000. 442 acres-250 tillable, free 
stall for 160 head. Modern farm buildings and 
a very nice house, grossing $75,000. 244 acre 
hog ‘arm, finishing 1,000 pigs per year, good 
buildings and equipment, modern 6 bedroom 
house, grossing $60,000. 250 acres-100 tillable, 
tie stalls for 738 head. Calf barn, 2 silos, new 
tool shed, good 5 bedroom house, grossing 
$40,000. We specialize in farms in Western 
New York. For additional details write or call 
Lester N. Fuller, Real Estate Broker, Rice- 
ville Road, West Valley, New York 14171. 
Phone 716/942-6636. 


100 ACRES-ALFALFA, CORN. 39 milkers, 
fully equipped, modern machinery. 8 _ bed- 
Toor house. $80,000. Apt. 315/457-3380. 
Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 


om 











‘MOM,CANIGOTO) | 
HE MOVIE AT TH 
BIJOU TONITE? 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PA. - 10 good farms, 101 to 407 
acres, dairy and beef, priced to sell. VanCleve 
Real Estate, New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 
717/624-8201, evenings. 


200 PRODUCTIVE ACRE beef farm over- 
looking Canandaigua Lake. Automated feed 
bunk. Cement feed lot. Good buildings and 
schools. Box 369-DC, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. 
Rutkowski, Richfield Springs, New York 
13439. Phone (815) 858-1609. 


225 TILLAGE ACRES - 55 cow barn, stocked, 
equipped, modern 4 bedroom house, apt. 315/- 
457-3380. Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. 


FARM FOR SALE, by owner. Jefferson 
County, New York. 250 level acres, 210 till- 
able. Barn ties 52 head, bulk tank, barn 
cleaner, mow conveyor, silo, heifer barn, 2 
machinery sheds. Good 1l-room house, oil heat, 
attached garage. Two excellent wells. 5% 
miles west of Watertown, N.Y. One mile from 
Watertown International Airport. Phone 315/- 
788-8306. Price $55,000.00. 

















FARMS FOR SALE 


A GOOD 65 FREE STALL Operation, 9 heif- 
er stalls, a new heifer barn. Nice 4 bedroom 
home with fireplace, and oil hot water heat. 
This is a silage operation and can be ex- 
panded. $130,000. 400 acre farm - fully 
equipped with 130 milkers, 40 heifers and 
full line of machinery. $275,000. 95 acre farm 
with two houses, overlooking lake. Good for 
horses and sheep. Take a look, just $55,000. 
42 additional acres $13,000. 269 acres, 200 
tillable. 36’ x 160’ barn, 72 stanchions, 2 
silos, DeLaval six unit pipeline 3 years old, 
two houses, 30 acres of new seeding, 70 acres 
alfalfa. $150,000. Call Everett Emery or Bob 
Parlett at Alexander Real Estate, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. Phone 607/272-5530. 


106 TIE STALLS - a 350 acre farm along 
the Susquehanna River in N.Y.S. Has 200 
tillable acres of which 100 is river bottom. 
Ten year old barn has 106 tie stalls with 
brand new barn cleaner and DeLaval pipe- 
line milker - also, 1000 gallon bulk milk tank 
and silo unloader. Has two concrete silos and 
one wood. Ten room house completely modern- 
ized with electric heat, modern kitchen, two- 
car garage. Price at $190,000 bare or $300,000 





stocked and equipped. Excellent terms. Call 
Zar Benedict at 914/843-1108 or write Bar- 
mann’s Realty Sales, Ine. at R.D. #4, 


Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 





420 STANCHIONS, 210 Registered Holsteins, 
960 acres, 600 tillable. Main home 12 rooms, 
2 baths, oil furnace. Three 20 x 60 silos, three 
14 x 50 silos w/unloaders. 50 heifers, 55 calves, 
24 yearlings, 7 tractors, numerous equipment. 
$790,000. 29% down. Stone Home Farm, 14 
rooms, 1% baths, built-in kitchen. 68 cow 
barn, 2 silos, 200 acres, 2 miles frontage. 
$99,000. 45 Free Stalls, room for 45 more. 
Milk parlor. 271 acres, 160 tillable. Excellent 
9-room farm home, knotty pine kitchen, fire- 
place $86,000. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. Free lists - state 
wants. 


620-ACRE AROOSTOOK COUNTY, Maine 
potato farm, on the St. John River and Route 
161. Only $160.00 per acre. Price includes 
large barn, 2 potato houses with 13,000 barrel 
capacity, large tool shed, tractor garage and 
machine shop. Artesian well. 400 acres im- 
proved land, machine stoned, ditched and 
tiled where needed; balance of acreage con- 
tains some open land, mostly growing timber. 
Taxes very low. Labor available. Terms: 
$10,000 cash, $15,000 when deed is delivered; 
balance in ten years with legal interest. E. E. 
Aseltine, St. Albans, Vermont 05478. Phone 
802/524-2932. Paul R. Kelly, Fort Kent, 
Maine - phone 207/994-5664. 


FREE CATALOG. |A major purpose of our 
mimeographed catalog is to serve as a guide 
to aid you in finding ‘‘your’’ property with a 
minimum of travel and expense. Its easily read 
descriptions include a wide variety of up-to- 
date New York and New England listings. A 
few words about special needs, price, etce., 
may help us to help you. Four Effs, Box 
264AA, Manchester, New Hampshire 03105. 
(Representatives wanted.) 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FOR SALE: Champlain Valley dairy farm. 
370 acres, 250 tillable. 120 head Guernsey cat- 














tle, 75 milkers. Fully equipped - all nearly 
new machinery. Local milk market. Earl 
Wray, Chazy, N.Y. 12921. 518/846-7315. 





FARM IN ELBA, N.Y., Genesee County. 197 
acres, 1538 tillable, primarily Hilton and On- 
tario soils with some Elmira gravel loam. 
Large Colonial home in excellent condition. 
Barns consist of 100 x 80, 50 x 24, 12 x 24. 
Attached garage on house; 12 x 40 silo, in 
excellent condition. Priced to sell quickly at 
$105,000. John F. Rider Real Estate 716/967- 
9293 or Harold Shepard, Farm Representative, 
716/548-2492. 

CAYUGA COUNTY Dairy Farms - 235A - 
175 tillable, 3144 acre pond, 11 room house 
with fireplace. 70 stalls in good 60 x 100 
barn with 60 x 60 unfinished extension, 3 
silos. $90,000. 310 acre 160 tillable, 40 cow 
barn with gutter cleaner, bulk tank, silo, 7 





room house, $65,000. 148A, good 49 tie barn, 
2 silos, $82,500. 1100 acre, 750 tillable, 140 
free stalls, parlor, 6 silos. $380,000. Many 


others. Call or write: Ralph Real Estate, 147 
Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021, 315/2538- 
6278. 


MAINE POULTRY FARM ~- Located approx. 
20 miles from Augusta, Maine on 285 acres of 
field, woods. Nearly new 400 x 40 metal poul- 
try house. Has, at present, 42,000 broiler 
capacity, room for expansion. Fully automated 
with mostly Big Dutchman equipment. Base- 
board radiation heat. Farmhouse has 4 bed- 
rooms, in excellent repair, B.H.W. heat, ex- 
cellent water supply on farm. $125,000 (firm). 
Call Dodge-Valley Agency, Readfield, Maine. 
pees hours 9:00 to 5:00. Phone 207/685- 
4911. 





500 ACRE FREE STALL with brand new 116 
stall stable and new 12 cow parlor, full ma- 
echinery, 163 Holsteins, two homes, excellent 
location, $220,000 complete. 400 acres, excel- 
lent 60 stanchion barn, 51 milkers, machinery, 
silo, cleaner, four bedroom home, $80,000 com- 


plete, $25,000 down. 340 acres, 40 milkers, 
new milk house, 51 stanchion barn, good 
home, machinery, $72,000. 355 acres, tile 


drained, river frontage, 48 stanchion barn, 60 
head, two silos with unloaders, machinery, 
large home, $100,000. 247 acres, 69 stanchion 
barn, silo, cleaner, pipeline, mow conveyor, 
four bedroom home, good location, $88,800, 
$30,800 down. 410 acres, full machinery, 66 
head, 60 stanchion barn, silo, four bedroom, 


$82,500. 193 acres, 41 stanchion barn, bulk 
tank, machine shed, brook, three bedroom 
home, produces 8000+ bales, $32,000. 87 
acres, nine-room brick Colonial, attractive 


buildings, 23 stanchions, 27 heifers, some 
new machinery, river, $46,000. 212 acres, 37 
stanchions, cleaner, silo, 40 milkers, machin- 
ery, six bedrooms, $60,000. 398 acres, 
lent 44 stanchion barn, silo, cleaner, mow 
conveyor, 44 milkers, three bedrooms, milk- 
ing equipment, $71,000. 142 acres, brook, 36 
stanchions, silo, 35 milkers, machinery, four 
bedrooms, good area, $55,000, $20,000 down. 
187 acres, 48 stanchion barn only four years 
old, modern, silo, machinery, 52 head includ- 
ing 48 registered Holsteins, two homes, one 
a stone Colonial, $95,000 complete. 114 ex- 
cellent acres, 57 stanchions plus 12 ties, 
cleaner, 50 milkers, machinery, five bed- 
rooms, cut 12,000 bales 1972, $90,000 complete, 
$65,000 may be assumable to right party. 150 
acres, excellent location, river frontage, 60 
head, four bedrooms, machinery, $100,000. 
260 acres, 80 head, 57 milkers, full machinery, 
silo, good acreage in a prime farm belt, 
stocked and equipped, $99,000. Contact Brisson 
Real Estate, RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 
315/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


FARMS - SOUTHERN TIER - 142 acres, 100 
acres tillable, capacity for 53 head, bulk tank, 
barn cleaner, silo unloader, large farmhouse 
with baseboard hot water heat. Robert S. 
Petzold Real Estate, 5th Avenue, Rt. 17C, 
Owego, N.Y. 18827. 607/687-0541. 


excel- 








FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 104 acre horse-beef farm. Four 
bedroom house, barns, ponds, brook. Box 395, 
Frenchtown, N.J. 08825. Phone 201/996-4646 
evenings. 





FARMS WANTED 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 

WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
INE Ya 2b 60%, 518/875-6355. 

WANTED TO RENT or buy on land contract, 
small farm with dairy barn, within commut- 
ing distance of Ithaca, N.Y. Stephen Tobin, 
RD#4, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED - Working or bare farm in New 
York or New England. Write to Edward J. 
Jennings, 125 Overlook Ave., Fairfield, Conn. 
06430. 


WANT FOR MYSELF, large house and farm 
anywhere. Also large acreage. The cheaper the 
better. Owners please contact Paul Boughton, 
Realtor, 144 Dolson Ave., Middletown, N.Y. 
10940. 914/342-1418. 


ONE-MAN FARMS needed, anywhere in East, 
not over $50,000 bare. Good soil, fair build- 
ings. Instant cash. Broker, Box 430, Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


WANTED: DAIRY FARM Central New York 
preferred. Have own stock and equipment. 
Must be alfalfa soil. Prefer Honeoye. 607/- 
746-3551. Springwood S Farms, Delhi, New 
York 13758. 


WANTED - working or bare farms. Also 
land. See the New York and Penna. Farm 
Specialists. Gordon Warner, S. W. Salisbury, 


























Realtor, 5 Forest Hills Blvd., Binghamton, 
New York 13905. 

QUALIFIED BUYERS FOR farms, country 
homes, large tracts land - Massachusetts, 


Connecticut. Robert Collester, established 1912, 
816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 01107. 


WANTED: DAIRY FARM in middle to east- 
ern New York, Vermont or New Hampshire, 
to lease or buy. Owner holding mortgage, part 
down payment. Must have good cropland, 
handle around sixty milkers. Call or write 
E. D. Cass, RFD Stage Road, Plainfield, N.H. 
03781. Phone Meriden 32-3. 








FLOWERS & BULBS 


SET YOUR GARDEN blazing with all the 
beauty only gladiolus in full bloom ean bring. 
50 bulbs for $1.95 postpaid. Limited supply - 
order today to avoid disappointment. East 
Coast Bulb Co., Dept. 87, Ansonia, Conn. 
06401. 








GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS TON acre, worth $25.00 
pound - growing details 25¢. Hunting case, 
watches, movements, bezels. Woods, Box 1079, 
Lebanon, Missouri 65536. 








FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED 


FARMS NEEDED 
IMMEDIATELY 


We have many dairymen URGENTLY in need of farms 
for this spring as well as next fall. Both bare and stocked. 
What do you have to offer? Interested mostly in N.Y.S. 


properties south of the Thruway and within 250 miles of 
N.Y. City. Also have buyers for recreation land. Our com- 


pany also buys direct. 


Barmann’s ‘Realty Sales, Inc. 


R. D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
PHONE (914) 343-1108 


THE TILLERS 









NO DAUGHTER OF MINE 
IS GOING TO WATCH 
THAT KIND OF TRASH, 
SO JUST FORGET 
















HEY MOM WANT TO 
SNEAK OUT AND 
SEE THAT MOVIE 








GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEP and Government Surplus Buyers Manual 
(jeeps pictured) 75¢. Surplus Bargain Cata- 
logue 60¢. Both $1.00. Surplus Bargains, Box 
8A, Thomasville, Penna. 17364. 





HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PPO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
INSYa elssoue 


ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered any- 
where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, East 
Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591. 


FOR SALE - 50 ton of first cutting hay. 
Write to C. Sutliff. Lake Huntington, N.Y. 
12752. 


FOR SALE: Dairy hay, straw. Delivered by 
trailer loads. Phone 716/248-2236. R. E. 
Wolfe, Box 112, York, N.Y. 14592. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades, 100 ton avail- 
able. Call after 8:30 PM 518/568-2259, St. 
Johnsville, N.Y. 13452. 


STRAW AND ALL grades of hay delivered 
subject to inspection. For more information 
call person-to-person after 6:00 PM 518/994- 
1144. Christman’s Exchange, Inc., RD2, Fort 
Plain, N.Y. 13339. 


FOR SALE: All types of hay and oat straw 
delivered by truck or trailer loads. Stewarts, 
Maplecrest, N.Y. 12454. 

100 TONS HAY, 16 tons straw. 6185 Ridge, 
Lockport - 716/433-2470. 

HAY & STRAW for sale. Alfred Cobb, Water- 
loo, New York 13165. Phone 315/789-2660. 






































HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—FEastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
calli) Hastern | <Acr. Coops, Inc... Box 58: 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


BOY FOR DAIRY FARM work. Good home, 
room and board, good wages. Box 269-CW, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MATURE COUPLE - Caretake country home 
and grounds, southern New Hampshire, June. 
Permanent. Experienced with farm tractor, 
chain saw, etc. Wife part-time housework. 
Hourly wages plus three-room apartment. 
State qualifications, references. Box 369-CY, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FIELD AND MACHINERY operator for dairy 
farm in central New Hampshire. 350 stone 
free acres crop land, 300 head Holstein cattle. 
Must have experience in all phases of dairy 
farming. References required. Must have com- 
pleted high or agri. school. C. L. Fife, R.F.D. 
#2, Franklin, N.H. 08235. Phone 603/934- 
3066. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED DEPENDABLE 
man to work primarily with cattle in free- 
stall operation. Good pay, health insurance 
and time off. Paid vacation. References re- 
quired. Charles Baldwin, Star Route, Ouaqua- 
ga, New York 13826.*Phone 607/655-2506. 


WANTED: HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION - 
man alone in country. Age 30 - 60. Box 369- 
DF, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST and most exclusive 
fishing clubs in the U.S., located in the 
Catskill Mountains, w/3,700 acres and 27 
members, needs caretaking couple. Duties in- 
clude overall supervision of buildings, grounds 
and stream; some simple cooking and general 
maintenance of facilities. Free housing pro- 
vided along with a good salary. Most attrac- 
tive position for a couple who wants security 
and enjoy beautiful surroundings and wild- 
life. Write in confidence to: John H. Wilkin- 
son, Two Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10005. 
Evenings: 212/624-0065. 


HOUSEKEEPER FOR ELDERLY Gentleman 
- live-in, own new apartment, salary. Good 
home for older lady or couple. Ulster County. 
Box 369-DG, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


YOUNG MAN for general farm work. Room 
and board provided. Sydney J. Peters, Calli- 
coon, N.Y. 12728. 


MARRIED COUPLE, 45-55 - man to do out- 
side work - lawns, vegetable and flower 
gardens and general maintenance work. 
Woman to get husband’s meal and keep own 
quarters clean. Must be reliable, able and 
willing to work. Recent references with cor- 
rect addresses required. Fully furnished 
separate quarters with electricity, heat and 
telephone. Private home SE New Hampshire. 
Good pay - permanent if satisfactory. Box 
3869-CX, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED FARMER and 
capable wife to operate 34-acre farm and act 
as caretaker/cook and housekeeper (coopera- 
tion with houseparents) for small residential 
unit, school for handicapped. Must be patient 
with children. $600 per month, room and 
board, fringe benefits. Mrs. Amy Lettick, 



































Benhaven, Inc., 9 St. Ronan Terrace, New 
Haven, Conn. 06511. 
YOUNG LADY, animal oriented. 19 or col- 


lege. Teach. care of animals/gardening. July- 
August. Camp Marlyns, Andover, N.H. 03216. 


MAN WANTED for the management and 
operation of the Colonial Charolais Associa- 
tion. Contact Sol Berman, State St. and Route 
100, Pottstown, Pa. 19464. 215/326-2200. 


SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on_ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 
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HONEY 


NATURAL EXTRACTED HONEY .- 5 Ibs. 
$4.00; 3 - 5’s $11.50; 6 - 5’s $20 postpaid to 
8rd zone. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, 
Gasport, N.Y. 14067. 





KEEP YOUR = 
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MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE MAPLE PRODUCTS - 2 half gallons 
maple syrup, $11.50; % gallon, $6.25; 5 Ibs. 
maple cream, $7.50; 21% Ibs., $4.00; maple 
sugar leaves, 4 one-pound boxes, $7.95; 4 one- 
pound hard sugar, $5.95; prepaid 8rd zone. 
Cook’s, East Freetown, N.Y. 13055. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
seriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77RP, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

“BACKWOODS JOURNAL” - Paradox 2, 
New York 12858. Unusual Bimonthly. $3.00 
year. Sample 50¢. Illustrated booklet - ‘Simple 
Living’ $1.00. 

WINEMAKERS - FREE CATALOG: Fruit & 
Grape Concentrates, Yeasts, ete. Write: Kraus, 
Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


SILO REPAIRS: Protect your investment, add 
years to your new silo, or reline your old silo. 
































Silo Services Inc., Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 
PRICING/SELLING HANDBOOKS ~- 10,000 
Antiques, $1.00: 38,000 Bottles, $3.95; 1500 


Fruit Jars $1.95. Detailed pictures/illustra- 
tions. All 3 books, $4.95 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Harvest Publishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, 
Wise. 53218. 


BEAUTIFUL SEASHELLS - 100/$1.00. Ideal 
collection starter. Make jewelry. Use in 
aquariums. Free bonus included. Mr. Shell- 
man, Pier 23T, Clarksville, Virginia 23927. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Cree-y, Andover, Ohio 440038. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain stcrage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 














WINCHES 12 VOLT; for any tractor or 
truck. Pulls 4,600 lbs. up 20% ramp. Lifts 
1500 lbs. Smaller than loaf of bread. Revers- 


ible. From $79.95. 50¢ brings 18 page catalog. 
Superwinch, Inc., Dept. AA, Pomfret, Conn. 
06258. 

SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 





town, Pa. 18951. 
“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 


or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


NEW AND USED PLOWS - Massey Ferguson 
Semi Mount heavy beam with springtip, tail- 
wheel and new tire, hyd. cylinder, hoses and 
couplings, 8 pt. hitch A-Frame, setup and 
freight - 4B x 14”, our net price $860.00; 5B x 
14”, our net price $975.00; 6B x 14”, our net 
price $1160.00. New National 3B x 14” mount- 
ed, $437.00; 4B x 16” mounted, $620.00. Used 
Plows - IHC 4B x 14” Fast Hitch $850.00; 
THC 5B x 14” Fast Hitch, Semi Mount, $425.- 
00. Allis Chalmers 3 pt. Semi Mount heavy 
beam 7B x 16”, $985.00. John Deere 4B x 16” 
3 pt. Semi Mount, $985.00. John Deere 6B x 
16” 3 pt. semi mount, heavy beam, $1285.00. 
Many other 2 and 8 bottom 3 pt. hitch and 
pull plows to choose from. Dick Brady Farm 
Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box AA, Fairview, 
Pa. 16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


MILK TANKS - we sell, buy, lease - new or 
used. Modern Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, 
Arcade, N.Y. 14009. Phone 716/492-1693. 


WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 
guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 
warehouses of parts for your every need. All 
makes and models. One of America’s largest 
inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 
4, Worthington, Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- 
872-2911. 


FREE BOOKLET: Wholesale Farm Filter 
Catalog plus farm equipment maintenance 
hints. J. A. Baldwin Mfg. Co., Dept. 42, 
Kearney, Nebr. 68847. 

















NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 9388, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD 21 Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver Cletrac, 
JD, Case, transmissions, final drives, winches. 
Engines, power units. For sale - cheap: good 
used crawlers, loaders, backhoes. New and 
used tracks, rollers, idlers, sprockets, up to 
30% off on new bottoms. “If not listed ask for 
it.”” Wanted: Used equip. parts; crawler, hy- 
draulic, track rebuilding service. Ben Lom- 
bardo Equip. Co., R.D. #6, Sinking Spring, 
1A, Reading, Pa. Phone 215/678-1941: 944- 
Halide 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-33, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


FOR SALE: 350 bushel Tox-O-Wix grain dry- 
er. Phone 607/268-5211. 


NEW FORD 7000 DIESEL fully equipped 
with safety roll bar cab, $8385.00. New Ford 
Diesel 5000, large tires, 8 speed, $5995.00. 
New International 574 Diesel, fully equipped 
with safety roll bar, large tires, $5410.00. New 
IHC 454 Diesel, fully equipped with roll bar, 
$4206.00. New David Brown 990 Diesel, 12 
speed, large tires, $4899.00. New John Deere 
3120 Diesel, 85 HP, 6 cyl. 16.9484 6P., $7285.- 
00. Late model used Allis Chalmers 170 gas, 
259 hrs., practically new, 18.4 x 28 Super 
Torq. Model 517 Loader $4950.00 - will sell 
loader separately for $850.00. Melroe Bobcat 
Front Loader, 1970 Model 600 diesel engine, 
949 hrs., $3875.00. John Deere 4020, 1961 
18.4 x 34, power steering, hyd. valve, $4985.- 
00; JD 730 Diesel, P.S. 1959, $2985.00. David 
Brown 1200 Diesel, 1968 18.4 x 380, 909 hrs., 
power steering, $3285.00. Case 830, 1965 18.4 x 
34 3 pt., power steering, $4285.00. Dick Brady 
Farm Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box AA, Fair- 
view, Pa. 16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


WANTED: OLIVER 99 TRACTOR, 4 cyl., 
also Oliver 990, 950 tractor. Frederick Haier, 
Marshfield Rd., Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 

HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in 

















use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inc., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 





COMPLETE Hydraulic Jack Repairing manual 
$3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayerco, 938FA 
Betty Avenue, Neenah, Wisconsin 54956. 


TWO USED LIQUID Manure Tanks 1,100 
gals. each, and airplane tires. Cuttita Broth- 
ers, Liberty, N.Y. 12754. Phone 914/292-6384. 


JD 4020D, 4010D, 3020D, 730D. Farmall 504, 
560, 656, MTA, M. Oliver 1855, 1850, 550 (with 
loader). Ford 8N’s. 4 and 5 base semi-mounted 
plows. JD #1240 corn planter. JD #237 corn 
picker. IH #205 combine with grain head and 
cab. New Holland 460, 461, 469 haybines. NH 
717 harvester. NH 352 grinder mixer (new). 
Gunther D. Heussman, RD2, 5th St. Mt., 
Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 215/965-5203. 


VERSATILITY PLUS! - Economical Fuerst 
Flexible Tine Harrows® revitalize pastures. 
Work in seed, fertilizer. Scatter droppings. 
More. No maintenance. For free literature 
write to: Fuerst Brothers, Inc., Dept. AA-2, 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 12572. 


NEW 9 FT. OWATONNA PTO windrowers 
$1995. 3 new 28 self-propelled windrowers 
$3295.00. JD Windrower $995. 30 recondi- 
tioned New Holland and IHC balers, $495.00 
up. 150 crawlers and wheel tractors - Oliver 
crawler parts. New Lamborghini crawlers: - 
Long 45 HP diesels $3795. Kubota tractor 
diesels - 3 point hitch. 13.6 rubber, $2195. 
Don Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/- 
894-3413. 


FOR SALE: Carriage and track for Ireland 


sawmill, Case Diesel, numerous sawmill parts. 
Charles C. Hixon, RD3, Wolcott, N.Y. 14590. 


WANTED: OLIVER ‘44” Tractor (Farmall 
100 type). Phone nites - 716/225-7102. 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 


























tor. Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5782. 
POTATO HARVESTER WANTED .~ state 


make, model, type, condition, year. Write P.O. 
Box 487, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602. 


WANTED: CULTIVATORS for Allis-Chalm- 
ers Model B tractor. Everitt’s Fruit Farm, 
Lafayette, N.J. 07848. 


SHEEP DIP TANK - portable, 
easy setup. Harold E. Lehman, 
ville, N.Y. 14895. 


Prices Cut! 


Now get lowest prices ever on professional- 
quality, fully guaranteed chain to fit all popular 
makes of saws. Immediate shipment. You must 
be pleased or money back! 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 


lightweight, 
RD2, Wells- 








10” to 12” —$ 8.95 21” to 24” — $14.95 
13” to 14” —$ 9.95 25” to 28” — $16.95 
15” to 16” — $10.95 29” to 32” — $18.95 


17” to 20” — $12.95 33” to 36” — $20.95 
Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


& 2d P- PENA js10. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG 


Huge savings on other size chain, 
reels, sprockets, bars, files, sharpen- 
ing equipment, saw parts and acces- 
sories. DISCOUNTS ON LARGE OR- 
DERS. Write for 1973 catalog today to: 


Zip-Penn Catalog Office, 
Box 43073-HD, Middletown, Ky. 
40243 
















































NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


NOTICE: ANNUAL AUCTION - Trecty 


and farm equipment. Write for complete |j 
ing. Largest selection in Northeast. 9:30 Ay 
Saturday, March 10th, 1973. Terms: cash 4 
good check. Salem Farm Supply, Inc., Rt. y 
Salem, New York 12865. 518/854 7494 
McLenithan Auctioneers. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water wel 
this new, easy way! Complete informatio) 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 





NURSERY STOCK 





STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Ful, 


color display of full-size apples, perches 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, lun; 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees 


Ornamentals, roses 
D10538, Louisiana, 


NEW! DWARF, 
Trees. Guaranteed 
than standard type. 
for prices. Mayo 
14489, 


1,000 HORTICULTURAL ITEMS - Propag:. 
tion supplies,, books, seedlings, grafts, tree 
(fruit-shade), shrubs, Bonsai, tools. Mellin ger’s, 
North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to beer th 
year after planting, then heavy crops of sian 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use. Largest fruit tree nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf jears, 
peaches, plums, cherries. Specialists in s‘ravy. 
berries, raspberries, blueberries, grapes, .ardy 
English Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, ete, 
Choicest trees, roses, shrubs, ornameatals, 
Complete Spring Garden Guide and Nvrsery 
Catalog with 400 color photos free. Send name 
and address today. Kelly Bros. Nurserie:, 77} 
Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14487. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and_ trans) lants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and ‘ores 
tree production. Free price list and plating 


and vines. Stark To's, 
Missouri 63353. 
BABY, Flowering Cra} 
to flower years earlig 
Grow only six feet! Writ 
Nurseries, Lyons, N.Y, 
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guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore. Pa, 
16250. 

FREE CATALOG write Tennessee Nursery & 
Seed Co., Box 645, Dept. 88C, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 373811. 





MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality a 
reasonable prices. -Over 100 varieties for 
Christmas trees, windbreaks, orname tals, 
conservation and wildlife, fruit and nuts. ete, 
Free catalog. Carino Nurseries, Box 38D, 
Indiana, Penna. 15701. 

WHITE SPRUCE Christmas tree plants. 30 
plants, $5.00; 100 plants, $12.00. Tal) and 
healthy. Shirlee M. Tucker, West Stockb»idge, 
Mass. 01266. 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN Evergre>ns - 
top quality, low prices. Free price list. F abe’s 














Nursery, Leechburg, Pa. 15656. 
PESTICIDES 

DUOCIDE. THE SURE-FIRE rat Killer 

Powerful anticoagulant poison in easy-io-use 


Stays fresh. Used as directed, 
livestock. Sold only at 


toss packets. 
safe around pets, 
Agway. 





PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Featuring New 
Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Guardian, Raritan, 
Garnet and 18 other varieties adapted to 
Northeast. Plants are grown from _ indexed 
virus-free stock, in soil fumigated with high 
rates of Vorlex and protected by rigorous 
spray program. Nursery State Inspected. Sup- 
pliers for commercial growers and_ home 
gardeners. Also, new large strain of rust 
resistant Mary Washington Asparagus roots. 
Our 41st year. Free Catalog and Growing 
Guide. Lewis Farms, RFD-A, South Deer- 
field, Mass. 01378. 


FREE - COLOR CATALOG. 36 proven hybrid 
and standard vegetable plants, including: 
Market Topper, Market Prize Hybrid Cab- 
bage; California Wonder, Keystone Pepper; 
Campbell 1327, Rutgers Tomatoes; Pixie, Big 
Early, Big Boy, Beefeater Hybrid Tomatoes; 
Yellow Spanish Onions. These field grown 
plants are hardier than hothouse or potted 
plants. Absolute money back guarantee. Pied- 
mont Plant Co., Ine., Dept. 201, Albany, Ga. 
31702. 


600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide $4.80 postpaid. Tonco, 
“home of the sweet onion’, Farmersville, 
Texas 75031. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS - medium size 10 - 
$8.00. New varieties, berries large as grapes, 
high profit crop. Free planting instructions. 
Write Brinton Orchards, R #5, Hanover. Pa. 
17331. 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY - everbe ring 
strawberry plants, $8.00 each 100 - Empire, 
Catskill, Sparkle, Premier, $5.00 each 100. 
Red raspberry plants - Best Durham _ ‘iver- 
bearing, Latham Red, New Madawaska ed - 
$12.00 each 100. Add 95¢ to each 100 piants 
for postage. MacDowell Berry Farm, RI #2: 
Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 877-55 '5. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: sure 
crop; Catskill; Sunrise; Fairfax; Sp:rkle 
$5.95 - 100. Ozark Beauty Everbearing $f 95 - 
100. Postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, R))#1, 
Box 230, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 12839. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS-CERTIFIED MN 
varieties, $2.50 - 100 up, at farm. Spec al - 
100 long season selection 4 best var ties 
$6.95 postpaid. Asparagus, Red Rhubarb oots 
any quantity. Red-Purple Raspberries. “ree 
list. Facerfarms, Route 96, Phelps, -¥: 
14532. 315/548-3177. 























RAW FURS 
WANTED: RAW FURS - Muskrat, fox, | 900: 





fisher, otter, mink, beaver, etc. Highest a!- 
ket prices. Prompt returns. Also com lete 
line of trapping supplies. Carr’s Tre ling 


Post, 2868 Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 0271.. 
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REAL ESTATE 
VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker,’ Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414, 


NEW FREE CATALOG .- Big spring edition! 
Over 5,200 properties described, pictured - 
jand, farms, homes, husinesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout US! 73 
years’ service, 648 offices, 40 states coast to 
coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


ONE OF THE LAST large parcels in this 
area offered for sale. 55 acres, with 400 feet 
on Peconic Bay, 1000 feet road frontage on 
Route 25. 50 acres beautiful level meadow, 5 
acres wooded. All in one package $5500.00 
per acre. Financing available if required. E. 
E. Aseltine, Box 2, St. Albans, Vermont 05478. 
Telephone 802/524-2932. 


VERMONT RETIREMENT HOME on 3 acres 
near lake; 189 acres New York $330 per acre. 
Norman Scribner, Fort Ann, N.Y. 12827. 
Phone 1/518/747-3757. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


SENECA LAKE ~- Cottage, 65 ft. beach, yard, 
modern conveniences. Ovid, N.Y. Phone 607/- 
969-5554. 


ALBANY, N.Y. AREA - Fruit farm, 5000 
apple trees, 1800 prune trees, 14 room house 
plus workers’ camp; also ranch house, total 
180 acres, $30,000 gross. Call V. Mott, Broker, 
518/456-5520. 


Want A Buyer 
For Your Farm Or 
Country Property? 


Quick way to find prospective 
buyers for your property is to 
look where they are looking for 
you. In the New York area and 
surrounding territory, that means 


The New York Times 


The source prospects go to first 
because it has more to choose 
from—more farm and _ country 
homes advertising than all other 

















New York newspapers com- 
bined. Good time to advertise is 
between 


February 28 - April 1 


During this period, country prop- 
erty will be featured in the Real 
Estate Pages of The Times. 
Good time to reach better-in- 
come families—more than 1,950,- 
000 on weekdays, 2,590,000 on 
Sundays in the New York 
market. 


WE’LL HELP YOU 
WRITE YOUR AD 


Send us the facts. We’ll be in 
touch with you with suggestions 
and costs. Write The New York 
Times, Classified Advertising 
Department, Desk 101, Times 
Square, New York, N.Y. 10036 





REAL ESTATE WANTED , 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


INSTANT CASH for any kind of desolate 
woodland, mountains, brush, anywhere in 
New York, Penna., New Jersey or New Eng- 
land. Broker, Box 480, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


WANTED - Small bare farm or acreage. 
Baker, Box 445, Shelton, Conn. 06484. 


ALL SIZE FARMS wanted, working or va- 
cant. Also need acreage and waterfront prop- 
erty. Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 
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RECORDS 


a itt a NEY cae be 
COUNTRY RECORDS - and tape cartridges. 
Jimmy Rodgers, Carter Family, Curly Fox, 
Bill Monroe. Fiddle tunes. Free circular. 
pace Jim O’Neal, Box A-32, Areadia, Calif. 
AEG SUN Re oe wanes Wier oo 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


—$ ir ES PEE ea 
SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
Phone HI-6-1874. 

tenes FE Se dE 


SALESMEN WANTED 





ES ARSE Se te 
DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest re- 
sults at lowest cost? Something different in 
sales and use. Big monthly income or get your 
fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, 462 
Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 61068. 


BIBLE PROFIT “BONANZA”! Biggest earn- 
Ings ever! Show famous Hertel fully refer- 
enced Bible on proved plan. Startling 3- 
dimension cover. Easy credit plan. No invest- 
ment. Demonstrator furnished. Write Inter- 
national Book, Dept. AA, Box 118, Wichita, 
Kansas 67201. 


PAIS TER ee SAI UF Sg es WL: 
SELL ANIMAL HEALTH Supplies for area’s 
fastest growing wholesale distributor. Prime 
territories available. Guaranteed salary plus 
Commission. Animal Medic, Ine., P.O. Box 575, 
Manchester, Pa, 17345. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN with farm back- 








round interested in excellent future with 
Ueninent Sales Agency covering entire 
S.A. for several 


fhe foreign manufacturers 

Specializing in agricultural wearing parts, 

Volume farm supplies, fencing. Must locate 

Vicinity White Plains, New York, and be 

ping to travel. Resume and photo. Box 369- 
E, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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SEED DEALERS - Here is a natural for ad- 
ditional income. Sell Famous Nursette Auto- 
matic Calf Feeders to your customers. Write 
Box 68A, Shickshinny, Pa. 18655. 


FREE SEED CATIALOG. Write 
Seeds, Box 957, Augusta, Maine 04330. 


CERTIFIED GALLANT’S GARLIC - Hardy 
northern organically grown. Italian variety. 
Registered with the Pennsylvania Dept. of 
Registration. Planting instructions, medici- 
nal remedies, home uses, garden insect con- 
trol formula. 1 Ib. garlic $3.95 postpaid. 
Andrew Gallant, RD#2, ‘Albion, Pa. 16401. 


SHELLED NUTS & SPICES 


BLACK WALNUTS, PECANS, English Wal- 
nuts, Cashews, Brazils $2.75 pound. Postpaid. 
Peerless, 538A Centralpark, Chicago 60624. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample, John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
1310". 


Thomas 

















SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


SILOS 


SILOS—Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box BS-33, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG COUPLE desires dairy farm position. 
Future partnership or option to buy. College 


- graduates. Husband has A.I. experience, ex- 


cellent milking and mechanical ability. Refer- 
ences. Box 369-DA, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MAN, SINGLE, 48, non-drinker, desires 
position preferably on private estate as 
gardener and caretaker on year-round basis. 
Willing to assume full responsibility towards 
that which pertains to outside ground main- 
tenance, including greenhouse, if such is 
available. Thirty-five years experience in 
landscaping, flower, vegetable and nursery 
work. References available. Box 369-DH, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


ARE YOU RETIRING? College educated, 
business _experienced, farm reared married 





cessful truck farmer. Box 369-DB, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 
CARETAKER, GARDENER, maintenance 


man. Well experienced. Best references. Box 
369-CZ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





share mini-farm on 4 acres - N.Y. 
State. Must like animals, gardening. For in- 
formation: Art Studio, Box 28, Greenfield 
Park, N.Y. 12485. 





STAMPS & COINS 


GENUINE $3.00 BROKEN BANK Bill $4.95. 
Bargain Coin Catalog 10¢. Edel’s, Carlyle, 
Illinois 62231. 








STRAWBERRIES 









YOU CAN GROW 


Sto sf 4% 


DELICIOUS 


CTRAWBERRIES ! 


Strawberries are easy to grow ... And so deli- 
cious to pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own 





garden. They’re easy to sell, too. A fice “extra 
money”’ crop. For years we have been the 
Country’s largest strawberry plant specialists. 


Our new Strawberry book describes best varieties, 
best growing methods. IT’S FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists. 
173-C Strawberry Lane Salisbury, Maryland 





TOURS 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 
Seep sie ee a ee IO OMe ASD 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
34% pounds $3.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

enema pple oacae diane a eae ef ase 


TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS - SAVE UP to 75% on 
new-used-rebuilt parts whatever the make. . 
whatever the model! 250 wheel and crawler 
types covered! Sensational catalog for 25¢. 
Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N.D. 
58102. 








TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED “RANDALL GENEALOGY”, 
published about 1879, Office of the Chenango 
Union. Author, Paul K. Randall. Write Paul 
J. Randall, Randall Drive, Springville, N.Y. 
14141, 


TRAINS - AMERICA FLYER, Lionel or 
parts. Indian motorcycles 74’s, 1935 up, or 
parts. Write or call Jim Fagan, 763 Bailey 
Rd., West Henrietta, New York 14586. 


716/334-6435. 
WANTED: OLD DOLLS, wooden decoys. M. 
Klein, 5146 Armor-Duells Rd., Hamburg, 
N.Y. 14075. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual 
Wallpaper, Dept. 32, 228 W. Market St., 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


WOMEN! Fill out income tax forms at home 
in own business. We show you how. Simple, 
easy to learn. $700 per month earnings pos- 
sible. Details mailed free. No salesmen. Hurry. 
Federated Tax Home Training School, 2003, 
Montrose, Chicago 60618. 


1776 JOHNNY CAKE - For 35¢ will send you 
a copy of this pioneer recipe reprinted from 
old-time Remedy and Recipe Book of mid 
1800’s, along with information concerning 
the book. S. J. States, RD #2, Bath, N.Y. 
14810. 


NEWEST EARRINGS - Slip on-stay on, be- 
hind ears. No screws, clips, piercing. Beauti- 
ful! Comfortable! Free color brochure. House 
of Carson, 477CC Mercer St., Jersey City, 
N.J. 07306. 




















WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


MINIATURES, shells, jewelry, novelties. Dis- 
count catalog 25¢. Craft House, 910 St. Vin- 
cent, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93101. 


MAKE FLUFFY RUGS from old nylons, 
pantyhose. Illustrated instructions, construce 
tion samples, all $1.00. Davis Specials, 1417W 
Spaulding, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS, GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-58, New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


COLDWATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 238-53, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

AMBITIOUS WOMEN: Market Research In- 
terviewing. No selling, no educational or 
experience requirements. Well-paid, fascinat- 
ing career interviewing consumers in your 
area. Dept. ‘A, Embryonics, 3484 Overlook, 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 10598. 


MAKE DOORMATS from used baler twine. 
Illustrated guaranteed instructions. 2 
methods $2.00. Brooks, R2T, Arkansaw, Wisc. 
54721. 


SEND FOR MAGNETIC. Refrigerator Pat- 
terns. Haster Basket and Eggs, Bunny, Duck, 
Fancy Eggs, St. Patricks, Shamrock, Pipe & 
Hat. $1.25. Write Mrs. Edwin Schroeder, 
Garner, Iowa 50438, 
HANDICRAFTS ~- pearls, 
Discount catalog 25¢. Flocraft, 
16121. 




















flower materials. 
Farrell, Pa. 
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PESTiCiDE 
IN ORIGINAL 
CONTAINERS 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PUBLIC SALE 


MONDAY & TUESDAY 
APRIL 2 & 3, 1973 


Sale Time 10:00 A.M. Sharp 


200 
TRACTORS 


TRACTORS 


BACKHOES 


TRUCKS 


1,000 


IMPLEMENTS 





CRAWLERS 


COMBINES 


LARGEST SALE IN THE EAST! 


Drills 

Plows 

Cultipackers 

Loaders 

Mowers 

Windrowers 
Payloaders 

4-Wheel Skid Loaders 
Hay Crushers 
Wagons 


Balers 
Blowers 
Cornheads 
Harvesters 
Shellers 
Feed Mills 
Forklifts 
Cornpickers 
Spreaders 
Cultivators 


Rakes Snowmobiles 
Flailchoppers 
Cultimulchers 
Discs : 
Corn Planters 
Crawler Loaders 
Crawler Dozers 
10-Wheel Dumps 
Trenchers 
Rollers 


New Items: 


Post Hole Diggers 
Wagons 

Rotary Mowers 
3-Pt. Blades 

Corn Cribs 


CALL OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE LISTING! 


WENGERS’ FARM 
MACHINERY, INC. 


South Race St., Myerstown, Pa. 17067 
3 miles east of Harrisburg at 
Route 422 & 501 Jct. 


Phone: 717-866-2138 


Lloyd Wenger — Sales Mgr. 








by Harold Prost* 


Chain saws are a 
handy tool... prac- 
tically every farmer 
has at least one. 


Trouble-shooting 
a chain saw 


A CHAIN SAW is a more com- 
plex tool than a crosscut saw or 
quarter-inch electric drill. It has 
many of the elements of an auto- 
mobile, outboard motor and tractor 
... including a fuel system, an igni- 
tion system, an electrical system, 
rotating elements approximating the 
propulsion system, as well as lubri- 
cating and cooling systems. 

A chain saw works in a hostile 
environment in which the high-speed 
cutting chain can be blunted or dam- 
aged severely by nails, stones, earth, 
hardwood, wire, and so on. Com- 
plicating the environmental threats 
are those involving human failing, 
leading to chain. fracture, burnout, 
timing failure and the like. 


Problems 

Here are some problems... and 
likely causes... that you can trigger 
in your chain saw. Most of these can 
be avoided with a little care before 
use, and a lot of care during use. 

A. Too-fast idle 

1. Idle screw set too far in. 

2. Worn seals or gaskets allow- 
ing air to enter crankcase. 

3. Low-speed carburetor adjust- 
ing needle set too lean. 

a) Approximately one turn on 
low and high speed needle should 
start and run engine. 

B. Running lean while cutting 

1. High-speed adjusting needle 
set too lean will cause excess heat 
and damage engine. 

2. Dirty fuel filter. 

3. Hole or split in fuel lines (also 
cause for fast idle). 

4. Fulcrum lever set too low in 
carburetor. 

5. Hole or small split in carbu- 
retor diaphragms. 

6. Vent in gas tank stopped. 
When engine leans out, loosen gas 
cap and if engine picks up, vent is 
stopped. 

7. Dirty carburetor. 

C. Engine backfires or cuts out 

1. Worn spark plug. 

2. Worn breaker points. 

3. Bad condenser or coil. 

4. Broken place in wires causing 
short. 

5. Loose connections at wire 
terminals and switch. 


* Allis-Chalmers Corp., West Allis, Wisconsin. 
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D. Oil pump failure 

1. Quad rings worn in pump. 

2. Oil pick-up weight stopped. 

3. Check-valve failure. 

4. Hole or split in oil pick-up 
line, allowing air in system. 

5. Bad gaskets that allow air into 
system. 

6. Kinked oil line due to faulty 
installation. 
E. Engine hard to start 

1. Worn spark plug. 

2. Worn breaker points. 

3. Breaker-point gap too wide or 
too close. 

4. Air gap set too wide between 
flywheel and lamination. 

5. Malfunction in fuel system. 

6. Low-idle-speed adjustment too 
slow. 
F. Loss of engine power 

1. Worn spark plug. 

2. Breaker point gap set too close 
or wide. 

3. Exhaust ports stopped with 
carbon. 

4. Air filter dirty, causing too- 
rich running condition. 

5. Worn cylinder or rings, caus- 
ing low compression. 

6.. Air leaks around seals or gas- 
kets. 
G. Starter problem 

1. If starter rope fails to return, 
spring is broken or dirty, or it has 
slipped out of catch on rotor. 

2. Starter fails to engage. 

a) Spring, broken on starter 
“dog. 
b) Starter “dog” catch worn 

or rotor catch worn, causing “dog” 
to slip. 


The air filter should be serviced after 
every 25 hours of operation. 





Cutting Problems 


You'll need to keep your eyes, ears 
and hand-arm nerves alert to develop- 
ing trouble as the saw whines and 
bucks in your grasp. 

If penetration is less than normal 
for the wood being cut, then look 
for one or more of the following 
situations: 

a) Worn teeth 

b) Loose bar tension 

c) Worn sprocket 

d) Hard foreign matter slowing 
down...and perhaps dulling ... the 
saw 

If operation is jerky or spreading, 
and chain chatters, then it’s likely 
that a “peen” in the notch of the 
cutters and tie straps has been pro- 
duced by dull teeth. This effect 
(spreading) can also be caused by 
a worn bar nose or bar rail. Result 
... tight joints, even in a new saw. 


Before Using 

There are several things that should 
be done each time before using a 
chain saw. 

1. Check the oil level on the sup- 
ply tank for bar-chain lubrication; 
replenish as needed. If the saw has 
been stored, check for excessive 
moisture and foreign particles in the 


tank; change oil if it is contaminated. 


2. Check the chain tension, fol- 
lowing the instruction book formula. 
Too much tension permanently 
stretches the chain, sets up a possible 
fracture under sudden impact or 
pinch. Too little tension causes ex- 
cessive sprocket wear. 

3. Check the air cleaner’s condi- 
tion; it should be cleaned whenever 
it appears dirty. 

4. Check the chain cutter teeth 
for sharpness. If they’re dull, sharpen. 

5. Brush off cooling fins, exhaust 
ports and muffler screen. 

6. Inspect the fuel filter and re- 
place if dirt-filled. 

7. Check the built-in sharpening 
stone for excessive wear. It pays to 
have a spare for fast exchange. 

8. Check the spark plug for dirt 
and gap. Adjust gap, using proper 
tools, which should always be kept 
with the saw. 


Major Repairs 

While major repairs such as teeth 
replacement, bar straightening, igni- 
tion and starter overhauls may re- 
quire the convenience and tools of 
your workshop, you can handle some 
emergency work in the field. A vise 
and a basic tool kit in your truck 
may be all you need. Such a kit 
should include: bar wrench, plug 
wrench, screwdriver, small socket 
wrench set and special tools. 

When you're through for the day, 
follow this procedure: clean the fins 
and ports, remove sawdust and other 
particles, check the straightness of 
the bar, look for tooth wear and 
damage, make sure all nuts and bolts 
are tight, check air filter and ob- 
serve general cleanliness. 

You may not intend to use your 
saw for some time, so pre-storage 
care is needed. For the bar-teeth 
system: oil. For the fuel system: run 
engine tank dry. For the general 
structure: clean. 

You may want to wrap your saw 
for storage to keep out dust. Don’t 
use plastic because this seals in mois- 
ture and corrosives. Rather, use news- 
paper, or butcher paper. 








Movable — A small field-going com- 
pressor was built on trucks so it could 
be used around the buildings, or load- 
ed in the pickup to go to the field, 
A small gas engine is used to run 
the compressor through a v-belt to 
a wooden flywheel (made of. two 
l-inch boards fastened together and 
a turned-down groove for the belt) 
and a converted power take-off unit. 
A long air hose from the compressor 


~ cylinder is carried on a bracket. 
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Holder — A two-foot length of heavy 
angle iron mounted on a stand makes 
a handy jig to hold short pieces of 
rod, etc, being welded end-to-end, 
and useful as an extra support when 
working with long material such as 
sickles, pipe, iron rod or boards at 
the workbench. The angle iron is 
mounted on telescoping pipes that 
adjust with hand screws, and on a 


disc blade for a base. 





Soybean extruder 


With protein-supplement costs 
soaring, northeastern farmers are 
showing unusual interest in growing 
their own soybeans . . . or at least 
purchasing them in large lots. How- 
ever, there is a major stumbling 
block because unprocessed soybeans 
aren’t the best feeds around. 

For one thing, they contain @ 
growth inhibitor called trypsin . . 
and the cell walls of the bean tend 
to make it a bit difficult for the ani 
mals involved to digest all the nu 
trients easily. One approach to the 
problem has been to cook the bean’ 
.. . destroying the trypsin. However, 
the process must be carefully con 
trolled to prevent heat damage to the 
protein. 

(Continued on next pagé) 
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‘ XN 
his portable Brady Model 206 Crop Cooker, manufactured by the Koehr- 


/\ilwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


(Continued from page 56) 


lecently, an expansion-extrusion 
process has been developed which 
does two desirable things at the same 
time. The beans are forced through 
progressively smaller openings . 
thereby rupturing the cell walls, 
anc also cooking the beans with heat 
created by friction between squeezed 
been and working parts. 


(Continued from page 45) 


of the woodlands.” Pinchot, later 
to become governor of Pennsylvania, 
devised the first comprehensive 
forest plan in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, which led in 1898 to the 
founding of the Biltmore School of 
Forestry, the first such school in the 
United States. 

Mir. Vanderbilt believed that 
‘lands must be productive as well 
as beautiful and well-kept.” So along 
with the attention to forestry he 
wanted improved methods of farm- 
ing and improved breed stock. He 
imported stock for his Jersey herd 
from the Isle of Jersey, and today 
some 4,000 acres of the estate form 
Biltmore Dairy Farms. It is one of 
the largest dairies in the South, and 
the 1,200 cattle form one of the larg- 
est pure-bred Jersey herds in the 
world. Visitors are welcome, and the 
“nursery” is always a delight. 


Don’t Hurry 


\ visitor to Biltmore should allow 
ample time — an entire day, perhaps 
mcre. Walking among the azaleas, 
about 40,000, is like moving through 
a dream world of color. If the time 
is ight, masses of tulips will be in 
bloom, and the gnarled, old wisteria 
vines will drip great clusters of 
purple. 

[he mansion is a storehouse of 
pr celess treasures gathered from all 
pe rts of the world. The entrance hall 
is marble-paved, and from it spirals 
the Grand Staircase, curving upward 
around a three-tiered wrought-iron 
chandelier suspended from the roof 
to light each landing. It is said to be 
th: largest chandelier in the world 
huag from a single point. This mag- 
nii cent entrance hall opens the way 
fo. a visitor to further observe the 
se'ting for what was once a very 
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iag Company, is processing soybeans by extruding . . 
breaks up bean simultaneously. The company also produces a self-con- 
tained unit powered by a 100-hp electric motor with a capacity of one 
ton per hour. Contact the manufacturer at: Koehring Company, Box 523, 





. which cooks and 


The end product . . . if the process 
is done correctly . . . is highly di- 
gestible, and the trypsin is deacti- 
vated. Furthermore, the protein 
value has been preserved. 

A new generation of on-farm (and 
at-mill) machines are even now being 
created that may bring an upsurge 
of interest in growing soybeans in 
the Northeast. 





special era in American life. Let’s 
Go! 


Cooks. 6 s..% 


(Continued from page 47) 


by Mrs. Elizabeth Amie, 1189 Park 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 14610, 
for her Watermelon Pickles. Here is 
her recipe. 


WATERMELON PICKLES 

2 quarts watermelon rind, cut up 

1 cup white vinegar 

1 cup water 
3% cups white sugar 

¥% teaspoon oil of cinnamon 
¥% teaspoon oil of cloves 

Cut peeled rind in small pieces 
and soak overnight in salt water 
(‘4 cup salt to 2 quarts water). In 
the morning, drain and rinse in cold 
water. Cover with cold water and 
cook until tender; drain. 

Combine sugar, vinegar, water, 
oils of cinnamon and cloves; bring 
to boiling point, pour over rind and 
let stand overnight. In the morning, 
drain off syrup, heat and again pour 
over rind. Repeat next morning also. 
On the third morning, heat rind in 
syrup and seal in sterilized jars. 


1973 Culinary Arts Competition 

Mrs. Cheryl Lavin, Superintendent 
of the Culinary Arts Department at 
the New York State Fair, tells me 
that the theme for this year’s com- 
petition will be “Cooking with Luv.” 
Again a variety of foods will be 
featured each day and attractive 
prizes awarded for the winning en- 
tries. 

Before you know it, August 28 
will be here, and the gates will swing 
open on the 1973 New York State 
Fair. Plan now to enter the Culinary 
Arts competition. Entry booklets 
will be ready for mailing early in 
the summer. Watch for information 
in your local newspapers. 


Send Check or Money Order to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS, Box 370, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


Books for Northeast Living 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 
three weeks for delivery. 





Delivered 

Title Author Price 
OLD-TIME-AGRICULTURE IN THE ADS: Karolevitz 22. 2225 42.32 tt nee ee ne $ 2.00 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrall & Albrecht 11.25 
ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra .................. 11.65 
ANIMALSSGIENGE:2M.c En Ensminger .Qi9O9seCIt ON) Wor: came. eet ee ence «eeu aera 19.75 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson .......... 8.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 7.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ...... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E.M.Juergenson.. 8.50 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson ... 8.50 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Baker ............ 8.50 
ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson .......... 5.65 
BEEF-GATIEE IN: SGIENGE: Mc Eaensminger 6 sacs. = eee ec at Sees 16.00 
CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ..................- 7.95 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AGRICULTURE: E. P. Roy ............---2---+---8- 6.95 
CONTRAGE FARMING; UES-Aco EsiPo!Roytocc 2. os nec aces oo eee etal « fear 9.20 
GOOPERATIVES: TODAY AND: TOMORROW, EP: Roy) ci. nosy tena tek niente 11.25 
DAIRY -CATTEESSCIENCEM-aEs-Ensmingete ts <0 te. Gres eerie ie reer te atsh ren 14.35 
DOMESTIC, RABBIT, PRODUGTION: GG: S: Templeton 2052. 4s2 5 bee ee ee 6.25 
EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ...........-.-.--+-+-+-+--- 6.00 
EXPLORING @AGRIBUSIINESS:- Ess PisRoy: ons oe 2 ater oe i en or reser ttl annet rot 319 9.65 
FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: W. P. Mortenson & R. A. Luening ............. 8.65 
FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & I. G. Morrison ...............--- 5.50 
EEEDSEORMULATIONS HANDBOOK 5. (Wo Penrye ces oe cccn Oe rates a Pon eee 6.00 
FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson .... 8.95 
FORESTS AND FORESTRY: D. A. Anderson and W. A. Smith ...............-.----- 9.25 
HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ..............-.-- 9:25 
HANDBOOK OF LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT: E. M. Juergenson ...................-.. 9.25 
HORSES. AND’ HORSEMANSHIP: “MoE Ensminger . 252.2220. 2 2. nen ys dee eae val 15.00 
HOSTAGES TOcEORTUNE-<boiRs Eastman). si) as ate a ee eg eee ee 3.00 
IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... 72S 
INTRODUCTION TO GRAIN MARKETING: W. J. Wills .................0.02000ee 9.25 
INTRODUCTORY LABORATORY ANIMAL SCIENCE: L. R. Arrington ................ 11.50 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson .......... 975 
MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler ..................-05- 11.00 
MEATZWEEAE THES Pate Ziegler sei... cme omy ee BN 1 me leah) Cn eee B25 
MEGHANIGS: IN->AGRICULTURE'E’s ReBhipps= scr yecsctra = coro ee. Se 11.25 
MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ............-..--+- 8.50 
OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ..................--20205 11.00 
POUETRYUSGIENCES IW SE-sEnsminger, ac) 2 oe seas ee ere rte tee ae a a eae ae 12.50 
PRODUGING? EARM:CROPS:7H. Ke Wilson 60 A.:G. Richer. 22.8420 ar seen eee ae 7.50 
PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum .................. 11.00 
REFAIL;FLORISTeBUSINESS= (EHE=“Peter-Ba Piahijcen testes tins peee ws oe ay ae e 10.00 
RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 9.25 
SGIENTIFIG FEEDING. OF CHICKENS: HOW. Titus. G. Fritz: ono ose ee 12.50 
SHEEPVAND W OOLSSCIENCE-M- E= Ensminger, sey eet eee rel entice cite «a ee 15.00 
STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK, THE: M. Eo Ensminger ju. ee wn. oes ee ne 19.75 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ............ 4.50 
SWINES MANAGEMENT) PAGKET ed tenn mises tee sla Neydirs meet earls oe ttc oe eee ad eS 2.25 
SWINECSSCIENCE-"Mos Ex. Ensminger sac) 2e et eee 6 ae OA ee ee ee 15.00 
TAX MANAGEMENT GUIDE-2 Doane’sy So. isa 12 fe, eit. Se Oe, Re ee 5.95 
TURF MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: H. B. Sprague ............-0-0cceeeececceees 9.65 
500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ............... 7.95 
600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ..............-- 7.95 
USING COMMERCIAL FERTIEPZERS-oMetbl MCVICKGI seactlcny cis ae ticerenc cee icie ue oe 8.50 
WALKING AIRES BROAD THIGHWAY-sE.'R.cEastmam: oo seers cae arene eee 2.00 
WESTERNSHORSES THES ohngAc Gorman, weiner eo) ee ries oo .e aee a nr rete 10.00 
WHENFOUSPRESIDESSs "Si Sutherland intl son teehee eset ee nn eae eee ees 4.95 


Effective February 1, 1973 


Mit eis coc, 'atence scree a hearer ad eve ta ors ai'a Rte eed hens fel ev eta f neue te eases eRe Tee anton ee ere Price: Sassen 
aah ae ay ar ets ol Sale, Stes snacee or e555 5 Tas ree cect Bree ee Coen tmep te eeees eA dee eee yee ee are Siecthsawoee 
Nyege tae, crete MeN eatin ax eel e e an ee tevta 8 ch agalc ee ete ee bates he pec enene tarts oot ETRE cea $3 aanecteora sete 
Sees cL een P tastings Mt eee eat rage CPAs Piet eee Me, Lele Gr NN Oey ae CO | Say Se ere 
SES e Sa See ep ey see ieee late) airy RULE erevet[ RTS Ate aiclin oe fee aig |.es RAE Pn ce ears Stree trae 
Totale$2ac 22s 

New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax Sora ere ee 

PLEASE PRINT TOtGIES eee 
LN (ork 6 1 Sei ness arc merch man Pe ASO ANDO Nee BI Soe tara ee SRF Rr oat kOe ar tty Awe tv were eet Bm ete tml Pd cet sm at 
Adress Fyn ote slates lace tet leer ely gto © mess GPa hee ciseetaMeal Rate Chee ie bay atriies ts ne aM tack ee ee ea 
Postz@ffices arc a5 wesc mear te eepareneeetmome: Cees State. cs Messrusscn ei ue remteee Zip Sores rec tecea seks 
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There’s still time to get the hybrids that'll combine 
pick or chop best on every New York Farm. 


Last spring, farmers planted more Pioneer even though they cut total 
corn acres. 

And already, they’ve placed still more orders for Pioneer® brand 
hybrids than they planted in 1972. 

Why?” Last fall’s frustrating harvesting conditions answer that ques- 
tion. 

A lot of corn fell down at the finish. But, more often than not, the 
hybrids that stayed up and hung on to their ears were Pioneer. And 
when you finally got to them, they yielded big, too. 

No wonder there’s so much demand for Pioneer hybrids this spring. 
But there’s still a chance to get the seed you need—if you act fast. See 
your Pioneer salesman about these top hybrids now. 


Excellent combine corns 


3956A— Continues to outperform other early and medium season varie- 
ties. Dries down fast for New York farmers. Adapts to various growing 
conditions. 


3773—A joy to combine. Outstanding yielder of high test weight grain. 


Planted widely throughout New York State. Farmers like the yield, 
standability and fast dry down rate of this hybrid. 


Great for picking or silage 


3873—This double cross hybrid is an outstanding yielder in the eall| 
maturity group. Dries down fast. Standability very good. 


3853— Another ‘“‘proven-performance’”’ double cross doing a fine job i) 


New York farmers. Same maturity as 3956A. Yields very well «t 16 
20,000 population. 
Don’t wait. See your Pioneer man now! 


PIONEER. 


BRAND 


® SEED CORN 


PIONEER HI-BRED, INC. TIPTON, INDIANA 






PIONEER is a brand name: numbers identify varieties. 
© Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, lowa U.S.A 


Perhaps a forerunner of things to come across a broader spectrum in 
animal agriculture is this dryer built by Big Dutchman, Zeeland, Michigan. 
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Dehydrator — Manure disposal on 
poultry farms has long been a prob- 
em for poultrymen. A few innovators 
re experimenting with dehydration. 
The Avian Bates farm near Wurts- 
boro (Sullivan County), New York is 
ne... its product brand name is 
‘Golden Egg,” and it’s owned by 
i Frank and Norman Hecht. The 
dehydration plant here has been 
pperating only a few months. 
The plant can handle 20,000 gal- 
ons of manure a day... about that 
rom 225,000 birds. It’s oil-fired, and 
as an afterburner intended to pre- 
ent odor and air pollution. 
People associated with the poultry 
ndustry are watching this develop- 
ent with interest. The key to its 
success, they agree, is the question of 
economics. The drying procedure is 
ostly ... and long-run feasibility de- 
pends upon selling the dried material 
for at least enough to nearly break 
even. Up to now, no large-scale sales 
hannels for dehydrated poultry ma- 
mure have been developed. 


Storage Bin — A new plan for an 
overhead plywood bulk storage bin 
for feed grain or fertilizer is avail- 
able from the American Plywood 
Association. Designed to stand winds 
up to 80 miles per hour, the bin 
is 16 feet long and divided into four 
compartments, each with its own 
gravity flow hopper bottom. 

Each section holds 280 cubic feet, 
or about 10 tons of fertilizer (60 
pounds per cubic foot), or 7 tons of 
grain or feed at 50 PCF. The bin 
can be built with fewer or more 
compartments, depending on indi- 
vidual need. 

For a copy of the plan, send 50 
cents to the American Plywood As- 
sociation, 1119 A Street, Tacoma, 
/Washington 98401. Ask for Form 
/W115. 


Eggs Award—Winner of a 1972 Ford 
Farm Efficiency Award was inde- 
pendent egg producer Sam Kofkoff, 
' Fitchville, Connecticut. In a com- 
pletely mechanized operation, he has 
a 155,000-bird flock averaging a hefty 
240 eggs per bird annually. Pullets 
are in production at 20 weeks of age, 
and a new bunch comes into produc- 
tion every two months. There are 
birds of seven different ages on the 
_farm at all times. 


Newcastle — Although national emer- 
_ Sency measures last spring halted a 

serious outbreak of exotic Newcastle 
disease, this viral infection . . . deadly 
_ to chickens, turkeys, pet birds and 
wild birds . . . is far from whipped, 
warns the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association. Unless the disease is 
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It features a special feed intake that takes wet, raw manure directly into 
the dryer chamber and produces a marketable end product of high nitrogen 
and protein value. An afterburner is standard equipment on all units. Units 
have been in operation for over nine years. 


completely purged from the US., 
a reservoir of the virus could de- 
velop in wild or pet bird populations 
and necessitate a continuous vacci- 
nation of domestic birds. This would 
hamper poultry production and in- 
crease prices of poultry, poultry 
products and pet birds. Total losses 
to the public could be staggering. 

The AVMA has urged the USDA 
to continue the Newcastle preven- 
tion program until the disease is 
completely eradicated. 


Gandy precision application 


the key to maximum extra crop yields 





from your chemical control investment 


The rate you set 
is the rate you get 


Exclusive Gandy rate charts 
are furnished with each hopper 
mounting. Tell you how and 
where to set the rate gauge to 
apply the precise amount. No 
guessing. Set gauge right on 
target. Then go. 





See your Gandy dealer about Gandy Row-Crop and 
broadcast applicators. If you don’t know his name, write 
or call. Ask us for literature on Gandy applicators for 


any crop. 








153 GANDRUD ROAD, Owatonna, Minnesota 55060 U.S.A. 








GANDY COMPANY 


507/451-5430 


Accuracy is built into Gandy granular 
applicators. They meter herbicide and 
insecticide with unmatched precision. 
Important ... because too much is a 
waste (and may inhibit germination) 
while too little leaves crop-robbing pests. 
Stainless steel hopper bottoms and rate 
slides are built in pairs to match exactly. 
All hoppers at the same setting empty 
at the same time — proof of accuracy. 
Guaranteed. 

New Super-size hoppers. You go a 
lot longer between fills, save time. Spill- 
guard in the lid prevents loss of chemical 
while filling. 

Uniform distribution of herbicide over 
a full 14-inch band. Gandy uses two 
7-inch Ro-Banders® per row. Distribute 
uniformly even on hill sides. Insecticide 
band is the recommended 7-inches wide. 


Ro-Shields® bar wind. They’re flexi- 
ble to avoid damage from stones. Provide 
a moving pocket sheltered from wind so 
granules don't blow and disturb pattern. 

Result: full 14-inch clean bands of 
weed control, effective control of soil 
insects ... for higher yields, more profit. 





Broadcast and incorporate chemicals 
in one trip. Once over with the Gandy 
disk-mounted applicator does the whole 
job. Broadcasts insecticide or herbicide 
for immediate incorporation at the depth 
recommended. 

This granular way is fast and easy. Stop 
once every couple hours and fill hoppers. 
Less equipment to buy than with sprays. 
No fumes, no mixing errors, no water 
hauling, no wind drift. 

Models available for most disks. 
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Notes 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





STRETCHING THE MIND 


Some of the more stimulating 
activities farm people engage in 
have to do with their attendance 
at the annual meetings of their co- 
operatives and general farm organi- 
zations. 

The opportunity to hear some 
good speakers is designed to start 
this whole process of thinking above 
and beyond our day-to-day problems. 
Then the pounding out of policies 
forces folks to look ahead to the kind 
of future they desire. And at meal- 
time and in the halls, the give and 
take of good conversation and the 
exchange of experiences set the 
imagination to work. This is especial- 
ly true when the convention brings 
together people from far off. 

The national conventions of our 
general farm organizations are the 
ultimate in this whole business of 
stumulating and challenging the 
imagination of folks from all parts 
of the nation. Few resolutions on na- 
tional farm programs, for example, 
are passed without the delegates 
being made aware of the special in- 
terests and desires of different sec- 
tional groups. It’s a growth experi- 
ence to be part of the action as 
resolutions are supported or amend- 
ed and as the final wording and com- 
promises are spelled out. 


Fair Play 

It’s a tribute to the progress that 
has been made and to the caliber of 
the delegates that in spite of deeply 
held opinions, there is such a sense 
of fair play and a willingness to abide 
by the rules that the whole process 
can be run off smoothly and with 
a very minimum of friction. 

On the return flight from Los 
Angeles after the American Farm 
Bureau convention, it was interest- 
ing to hear the talk about what had 
been heard from conversations with 
a few of the 10,000 farm people 
there from all over the country. Also, 
most of those aboard had spent two 
or three days on tours of California 
agriculture after the convention. 

Animated discussions about 18,000 
to 20,000-pound herd averages 
with 700-800 cows just had to lead to 
some new thinking about the situa- 
tion at home. 


New Views 


How can they pay $35-$40 an 
acre for taxes with a water charge 
of $80-$100, interest on an invest- 
ment of $2,000-$5,000 per acre, plus 
all the production costs, and still 
make money? Speculation as to 
how much gross per acre was needed 
to cover all these costs made most of 
us think in some new dimensions. In 
spite of the great differences in the 
types and kinds of agriculture and 
the accompanying problems com- 
pared to ours, exposure to the other 
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fellow’s situation has certainly started 
a lot of people approaching their 
own problems with a different point 
of view. ( 

We get the feeling that this may 
be one of the biggest single reasons 
for people in any line of endeavor 
to go to conventions. At any rate, 


anything that changes attitudes sets 


the stage for change and progress. 
A bunch of farmers seem most likely 
to come up with a few adaptations 
they might use at home. They aren't 
at all apt to do what we've seen 
some businessmen and educators try 
to do . . . that is, to buy the whole 
approach and try to adapt it in 
whole or large part to their situation. 
A farmer who is going to invest 
his own money in any change and 
who is aware of the vast differences 
in soil, climate and markets (to 
mention only a few) will most likely 
be tempted to try only a small part 
of what he saw that was new to 
him. However, from his adaptation 
of a part of what he observed can 
come big change and progress. 


THREATENED SPECIES 


One of the most overworked 
phrases these days seems to be 
“threatened or endangered species.” 

Considering the thousands of 
species which have come and gone 
(mostly in the long ages before man, 
or before man became a factor) it 
must be a little tough for some folks 
to logically explain what really sig- 
nificant difference it would make if 
some of our “endangered species” 
were to become extinct. 

Sure, we share with most others 
the feeling that there would be some 
loss if the last rattlesnake were dead, 
but frankly we don’t know why this 
would be a tragedy. We've got 
groups of nice people dedicated to 
saving everything from sea lions to 
alligators, from eagles to whooping 
cranes. More power to them, pro- 
vided they recognize a few basics. 


Change 


The plains of the West once pro- 
vided feed for millions of buffalo, 
but no more... and rightly so, we’d 
say. Conditions have changed and 
cattle, sheep, wheat, milo and 
soybeans are making better use of 
these western resources. This is not 
to say that we shouldn’t preserve 
some buffalo in parks. Even here, 
their population should be controlled 
by hunting, so as to keep numbers in 
line with feed supply. 

It bugs me that a herd of thou- 
sands of elk should be fed hay all 
winter every year at Jackson, Wy- 
oming. Obviously, this merely means 
we are carrying many more animals 
than the land can support. Why? 

Africa is going through some in- 
teresting learning experiences with 
its big game problems. To make land 


available for the expanding human 
population, game is being pushed out 
of some areas and concentrated in 
parks and preserves. Soon the game 
exceeds the feed supply in the pre- 
serve. Then the first step is to try 
and remove some individual ani- 
mals. These efforts are usually “too 
little too late.” To help control num- 
bers in some of these preserves, 
liberal bag limits are now offered 
... even including some rare or “en- 
dangered”’ species. 

Maybe all they are demonstrating 
is that in the situation of the 1970's, 
it may be realistic to settle for small 
herds of various species in these 
parks and control numbers to the 
environment. And just because there 
was once a lot of this or that in a 
certain state or area, let’s not go 
around thinking we shouldn't rest 
easy until similar numbers of those 
species again roam the land. It’s just 


‘not in the cards. 


Equally important, I can’t see 
holding back economic change just 
because a few remaining individual 
specimens will vanish from an area. 
A park or zoo can preserve the 
species and give future generations 
a chance to view it without denying 
man the privilege of using the area 
for its highest use. 


FEED SHORTAGE 


From time to time, shortages of 
feed or feed components are and 
have been occurring in different 
areas of the Northeast. While rea- 
sons aren’t all that easy to come by, 
a few of the causes do seem aparent. 

Port and shipping facilities are 
pretty badly strained to handle the 
tonnage of grain destined for export. 
Particularly on the East Coast, there 
are not enough elevators to hold 
grain from the time of its arrival 
until it can be loaded aboard ship. 
This means that when carloads, or as 
is now happening, whole trains of 
grain arrive at a terminal, the entire 
train or trains of cars must be held 
up until a ship is berthed. It’s tragic 
to tie these cars up when they are 
so badly needed not only to move 
grain for expert but also for domestic 
use. 

Other problems enter the picture. 
A large trucking firm trying to fulfill 
its contract to deliver grain out of 
Buffalo finds the Long Island Rail- 
road on strike. If the grain is to 
reach the duck growers, it must get 
there by truck—more time involved. 

It’s a sign of the times that with 
fuel shortages becoming a daily fact 
of life, thousands of tons of corn, 
soybeans and milo in the Corn Belt, 
which came in from water-laden 
fields needing to be dried, has not 
been dried because driers had to be 
shut down. 

I don’t know how much this has 
influenced shipments to the North- 
east, but certainly all these things 
make normal movement difficult. 

Next on the list of aggravations 
we hear about are the mills which 
just can’t get a steady supply of the 
protein or the high-protein mixes 
that go into poultry or dairy feeds. 
Without these, a binful of small grain 
or a grist from the farmer still doesn’t 
add up to a grain or mash ration for 
the herd or flock. 

Seems as if the summer of 72 was 
a hard one, followed by a tough fall 


and now a winter beset with pro 
lems. Hope springs eternal in 
heart of a farmer, however, and 
the unusually heavy sales of tracto 
and other large items reported }j 
area dealers are any indication, whe 
spring puts in an appearance th 
industry will be off and running 4 
hard as ever. 





































CITIES BY DESIGN 


didn’t just happen... . 
from humble beginnings because 0 
some very real advantage of the site 
Either someone located on a goof 
waterway or port, or where goo 
trails, roads, waterways or even rajl. 
roads crossed, or where water power, 
good soil, lumber supplies or min. 
erals were available. Then the 
economic advantages just gave im 
petus to growth. 

The growth attracted the service 
needed in a community, making it; 
good place to do business and t 
live: The presence of skills, mer 
chandise, and services attracted 
more business, etc. At least, that 
how we always thought it happened 

All this continued until in the cas 
of some of our larger cities the con 
gestion, the delays, the wage rate, 
and the high rents came to offset 
the natural advantages which caused 
the growth in the first place. About 
this time some industries might de. 
cide to move elsewhere or to decen- 
tralize and do part of their busines 
in less expensive, less congested 
areas. 


Planning 


Many of the cities we've known 
have demonstrated some of the 
characteristics mentioned, even w 
to and including some of the signs 
of maturity and decay. Now we are 
about to see “planned cities,” started 
not by accident of location and sub 
sequent growth, but by the conscious 
and deliberate discussion of planners. 

Two such cities, one each neat 
Syracuse and Rochester, are in the 
works. Unlike other cities with hum- 
ble beginnings, these new center 
will evolve more or less full blown 
within relatively few years. Parks, 
schools, churches, shopping plazas, 
transportation, banking and service 
industries have all been included 
in the plans. It’s not unreasonable 
to think that the private sector will 
move in to provide these services 3 
planned, inasmuch as the economic 
opportunity will hopefully be there 
just as in any other city. 

The interesting thing about these 
proposals is the waves they make. 
Naturally, people who will be ir 
volved are trying to guess how it 
will influence them. They guess it 
will mean a windfall if they own 
land. They reason it means conges 
tion if they must live nearby, 50 
some are already looking for homes 
or farms away from the proposed 
places. 

Businesses talk of the best places 
to locate in relation to present op 
portunities and the future trade cen- 
ter. Real estate people are up and 
doing to stimulate additional ac 
tivity and speculation just by virtue 
of their attempts to find the home 
or farm site somebody wants. It’s 4 
high-stake poker game and ther 
will be some big winners and surely 
some losers. 
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READER Cam 


READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 

Mrs. Walter Lawton, Strykersville 
(refund of down payment) 

Mrs. Loretta Lagree, Churubusco . 


(refund on plants) 

Miss Carolyn Miller, Little Valley 
(refund on book) 

Mrs. Ruth S. Davis, Berkshire 
(billing cancelled) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. George D. Butts, E. Stroudsburg.. 17.73 
(refund on dress) 


MAINE 
Mrs. Lawrence Jordan, Houlton 
(refund on order) 


VERMONT 
Mr. Herbert E. Clark, Brandon 
(billing cancelled) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. Ernest Thayer, Salisbury 
(refund on merchandise) 

Mrs. Imelda Ansel, Bellingham 
(refund on plants) 


OUT OF BUSINESS 


The American Book Club of Wil- 
ington, Delaware, and Hazelton, 
Pennsylvania, has gone out of busi- 
ess. Claims against them should be 
ent to: Mr. Cletus P. Lyman Sr., 
Attorney, 1512 Latimer Street, Phila- 
‘Pdelphia, Pennsylvania 19102. 

‘f Stemen Card Company of San 
Antonio, Texas, also has closed up 
hop. For details about processing 
omplaints, contact: Better Business 
Bureau Inc., 406 West Market Street, 
san Antonio 78205. 














OMEWORK 


The office of Attorney General 
Louis J. Lefkowitz reports that 
oster-Hamilton Inc., 1824 Bath 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, have 
agreed to discontinue advertisements 
at purport to offer employment 
less actual jobs are open and avail- 
able to qualified persons who answer 
such ads. 

The company also agreed to cease 
and desist from advertising for the 
purpose of selling printed material 
unless that fact and the price of the 
material were clearly set forth in the 
ad, 

Those sending for free details as 
advertised were being asked to send 
$3.00 for literature. This merely sug- 
gested how they could seek employ- 
ment. No prospective employers 
ere named. Thousands of dollars 
were collected from victims who 
wanted to earn money at home. 
Received in the same mail as the 
news release from the Attorney 
General was a clipping of an ad sent 
in by a reader. This one implied that 
if a person would send $1.00, he 
would receive names, envelopes, 
stamps and other supplies which sup- 
posedly would enable him to make 
$25.00 per hundred stuffing enve- 
lopes. What was actually offered 
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would probably only tell him how 
to look for such work. 

We have found that firms who 
have large mailings either do them 
With their regular staff, hire extra 
help to come in, or contract for the 
job to be done by a professional 
agency, 


American Agriculturist, March, 1973 








was a “complete set-up” which 


DOOR-TO-DOOR SALES 

The New York State Home Solici- 
tation Sales Act, Article 10-A of the 
Personal Property Law, became 
effective September .1, 1970. Pro- 
viding a cooling-off period after 
signing a contract, its principal pro- 
visions are listed below. 

1. Involves sales made at the 
buyer’s residence with no previous 
negotiations at a business establish- 
ment. 

2. Must not involve a preexisting 
revolving charge account. 

3. Does not apply when the buyer 
has a right of cancellation under 
federal law. 

4, Purchase price must be payable 
in four or more installments. : 

5. With some exceptions, buyer 
may cancel until midnight of the 


third business day after day of sale. 


6. Notice of cancellation must be 
in writing and is considered given 
when deposited in a mailbox. (Note: 
Use of registered mail is suggested.) 

7. A sale may not be cancelled if 
the buyer required goods or services 
without delay because of an emer- 
gency; if the seller in good faith has 
begun a substantial performance of 
the contract; or if any goods involved 
cannot be returned to the seller in 
the same condition as received. 

8. Except with emergency pur- 
chases, the seller must furnish notice 
of cancellation rights. Until this is 
done, the buyer may cancel in any 
manner and by any means. 

9. Any down payment or goods 
traded in must be returned to the 
buyer within ten days after cancel- 


lation, except the seller may retain 
as a cancellation fee five percent of 
the cash price, not to exceed the 
cash down payment. 

10. The buyer must make any 
goods to be returned available at 
his residence, and the seller must 
claim them within forty days or they 
become the property of the buyer. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has issued a regulation which also 
provides a three-day cooling-off 
period, but no effective date has been 
announced. The regulation is similar 
to the New York State law, with a 
few differences, 

1. Purchase price must be $25.00 
or more, with no installment pro- 
vision. 

2. The seller must claim any goods 

(Continued on page 62) 


Dutch Reynolds local agent from .Palmyra, N.Y. has sold and 
helped thousands of folks throughout Wayne County since 1961. His 
personal touch and concern for helping others has gained him praise 
and respect. ‘‘Dutch’”’ is shown delivering N. A. Help. 


Re odie tenet 


settlement.” 


FARM 


Mr. Smith, Palmyra, N.Y. was lowering the unloader 
inside the silo. As he lifted on the door to the shute, it 
slipped loose and fell on him in the wet ensilage. Badly 
injuring his back he ended up in the hospital for surgery 
to remove a herniated disc. His combination of four N.A. 
policies paid medical expenses and weekly income total- 
ling $1725.00. He wrote: “Thank you for the money 
when I injured my back; I appreciate your quick 


Melria. mith, 


HOME 


Mrs. Caffyn, housewife from Palmyra, N.Y. walking 
from kitchen to dining room tripped when the pet cat 
ran under her feet. She was taken to the hospital by 
ambulance where she stayed forty-five days with a 
fractured hip. Carrying but two N.A. policies she drew 
$1394.28. This is her note to North American: “I would 
like to thank you for money you sent me so promptly 
when it was so badly needed. It is really great pro- 


>> 


tection. 


Famitt 


HIGHWAY 


Mrs. Sindinski, Marion, N.Y. driving to work approached 
an intersection when another car failed to stop. After the 
collision she spent fourteen days in the hospital suffering 
a concussion, cut face, injured chest and knees. She 
received a total of $2060 from three N.A. policies and 
wrote: “Thank you very much for the settlement I re- 
ceived from my auto accident. The weekly income and 
medical expenses you paid was greatly appreciated.” 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY ‘ NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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for better crop quality, 
maximum yields, frost protection 
We'll design and install a system 
for any requirement. 
12 Offer all types— 
@ Wheel Row @ Solid Set 
@ Center Pivot @Hand Move 
e@ Giant Sprinkler @ Trickle 
@ Liquid Manure Disposal 
Financing and Leasing— 
@ Available Nationally 
Amounts up to $1,000,000 
@ Payments up to 10 years 
Write or phone: Dave deGraff, Pres. 


iS Gay eae ate Le 
aL aL RPE E- BELO! 


WILTiAMSTOWN: 


IRRIGATION, INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, N.Y. 13493 


AREA CODE 315 964-2214 


96.2% 
HUN) 






UNADILLA SILOS, 


It’s a fact! Almost all of our 
customers order their Unadilla 
Silos Factory Creosote Treated*. 
They know this special vacuum 
pressure creosote treatment is a 
wise investment. Weod is a fine, 
natural insulative material AND 
it is 100% acid-proof. These two 
features alone make Unadilla 
lock-dowelled wood stave Silos 
a blue-chip investment. FCT 
adds extra years of dependable, 
maintenance-free service. Buy 
right the first time... Buy 
Unadilla! Send for free catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B-33 e Unadilla, N.Y. 


Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 
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Made of Heavy Structural Aluminum 


ern pe ar 
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Featuring The First Revolutionary 
Innovation in Gates Since Noah’s Ark 


HORSE HIGH « BULL STRONG 
CALF TIGHT « TROUBLE FREE 
NO SHOVELING « TIME SAVING 
ATTRACTIVE © LONG LASTING 


For longer gate requirements use two gates. 


No center post needed. Spring operated. - 


12’ — 14’ — 16’ gates available. 


Call or write: Joseph Swantak, Inc. 


Distributors 
Delhi Stage, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


END SECTION 


Easy to install on any mower. 
Guaranteed not to plug-up in the 
end guard. Available in smooth 
or underserrated chromed steel. 
Price $1.95-$2.15, postpaid. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 
See your dealer or Write 


H & S End Section Co. 
Dept. Q_ , Bedford, lowa 50833 






READER SERVICE..... 
(Continued from.page 61) 
involved within 20 business days. 

3. There shall be no penalty or 
fee collected by the seller. 

4. In addition to exclusions as 
provided in the state law, the FTC 
regulation excludes purchases of 
insurance, purchase or rental of 
property, and purchases of stocks 
or bonds from a registered broker- 
dealer. 


FAT IN THE FIRE 


During June of last year, the 
United States Postal Service issued 
a complaint against Baslee Products 
Corporation, charging them with 
false representation. Mail delivery 
was suspended, preventing Baslee 


-from receiving any new orders and/ 


or cash for merchandise. 

The company had advertised that 
their “Marvex Plan” would result 
in weight loss, that it would require 
no self-control, that participants 
could eat fattening foods, and that 
they could eat five or six meals a 
day. All one had to do was to take 
one tablet daily. 

A decision was handed down in 
August in favor of the Post Office, 
and the mail being held was returned 
to senders. An appeal has been filed 
in District Court; but, to our know- 
ledge, no decision has been rendered. 

Readers should submit claims to 
the company’s attorney, Mr. Robert 
Ullman, c/o Bass and Ullman, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, New 
York 10017. 


COMMENTS FROM READERS 


The January item “We Can Get 
It for You” proved timely. The is- 
sue was barely off the press when we 
started getting letters about Unity 


Buying Service. Apparently, they — 


are involved in a large mailing cam- 
paign — extending at least from Ver- 
mont to Pennsylvania. Three readers 
wrote along the following lines: 
“We were just about to send $6.00 
to Unity Buying Service when your 
January issue arrived. As I was join- 
ing Unity in order to buy a chain 
saw, I figure your article probably 
saved us a couple hundred dollars. 
Thank you very much for READER 
SERVICE and a general all-purpose 
farm magazine of such high quality.” 


m2 


“J read your article about Unity 
Buying Service after receiving the 
literature from them. I didn’t bite 
on it because it sounded too good to 
be true. Keep up the good work of 
informing the public about such out- 
fits. People would save a lot of money 
and trouble if they would only read 
and take your advice on these mat- 
ters. Thanks for a very fine maga- 
zine. 


me OF 


“You asked me to keep you in- 
formed about my complaint. I re- 
ceived a form from and have cor- 
responded with the Assistant 
Attorney General. I also made a 
personal visit to Unity Buying Ser- 
vice. The membership fee of $10.00 
has been refunded, but the $71.61 
for merchandise ordered is still out- 
standing. I got the impression that 
they might be in the process of 
changing their name.” 





New Jersey 


Columbus 
Art’s Repair Shop 
Elmer 
Roork’s Farm Supply 
Route #77 
Flemington 
John M. Saums & Sons, Inc. 
Route 31 


New York 


Adams Center 
Talcott Falls Tractor Sales 
Route #11 
Alexander 
Alexander Equipment 
Buffalo Street 
Auburn 
Main & Pinckney 
RD #6 Mutton Hill Road 
Baldwinsville 
R. Church & Sons, Inc. 
Bangor 
Debyah Farm Implement 
Rt. 11B 
Bath 
Lynn Burns 
RD #1 
Boonville 
Denslow Equipment & 
Excavation Co. 
Rt. 12 
Bullville 
Schwope Machinery 
Canandaigua 
Don Howard 
Cherry Valley 
Flint’s Garage 
Clymer 
Dandee Service 


Cobleskill 


Cobleskill Welding Service, Inc. 


107 North Grand Street 
DeRuyter 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 

Albany Street 


Frankfort 


Urgo’s Farm Supply 
133 Main Street 
Harpursville 
E, E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale 
Midway Farm Equipment 
Route 22 
Honeoye Falls 
Kingston Farm Machinery, Inc. 
24 Norton Street 
Hornell 
Thacher Bros. 
Almond Street 


Horseheads 
Dann’s Equipment Co. 
412 Level Acres Drive 
Jamestown 
Jamestown Farm Supply, Inc. 
333-347 Fluvanna Avenue 


La Fargeville 

Walldroff Farm Equipment 
Lisbon 

McBath Farm Implement 

Lisbon Morley Road 
Locke 

The Atwater Company 
Lowville 

Roes Equipment Company 

Route 26 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


WE CAN HELP YOU GROW. 







Martville 
Kyle Farm Machinery 
RD Martville 

Medina 
Earl Loades & Son 
R.D. #3 Ridge Road 

Munnsville 
Howard Landers 

Newark 
Arcadia Oil Co., Inc. 
515 North Main Street 

Nichols 
Thetga Farm Supply 
9 Kirby Street, Box 8 

North Cohocton 
Robert Miller Co. 

North Tonawanda 
Maerten Motor Service 
6869 Shawnee Road 


Oneonta 
Oneonta Tractor Sales, Inc. 
180 East Street 
Perry 
Kelly’s Garage 
Perry Center 


Richland 
Mattison Farm Supply 
Route #1 


Rome 
South Rome Equipment 
D. #1 


R. D. 

Route 26 South 
Rossburg 

Harold R. Rork 
Schuylerville 

Herry’s Farm Equipment 

A, OS #4 


Seneca Falls 
Salerno Farm Supply 
R.D. #1 

W. Chazy 
K. V. Tractor Sales 
Route 348 


Wellsville 
Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


Pennsylvania 


Athens 
Athens Equipment Co. 
RD #1 Route 220 


Bloomsburg 
Nichols Farm Equipment 
Rural Delivery #1 


Factoryville 
Trail Implement Co. 
Route 11 
Honesdale 
Marshall Machinery 
R. D. #4 
Hunlock 
Willard Benscoter, Inc. 
D. #1 . 


Mansfield 
Canyon Implements, Inc. 
R. D. #1, Route 6 

Mill Hall 
Paul Dotterer Farm Equipme 
R. D. #2 

Pennsylvania Furnace 
Johnston Farm Equipment 


Rhode Island 


Hope Valley 
Meridian Equipment Sales & 
Service, Inc. 
Hope Valley Division 
Main Street 


CONVENTIONAL? 
WHEEL TRACK? 
NO-TIL? 
NARROW ROW)? 


MATTER HOW YOU PLANT, YOU NEED THE ACCURACY 
OF A SERIES 70 SYSTEM... 





¥ 

PS 
You can switch from one planting method to Whether you go No-Til, narrow row Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer to 
another with this planter unit... this year, or conventional,: the Allis-Chalmers 70 Series prove how you can profit with 70 Series 
next year. And count on an even stand no Planter Unit will meter seed accurately. Put Planter Units and the right Allis-Chalmers 
matter which way you put a crop in. it in the ground at uniform depth, acre after planting system. You may pull a switch 

The 70 Series Planter Unit fits the acre. Hopper bottom and seed plates are yourself, right then and there. And ask him 

complete range of Allis-Chalmers planting specially plated to handle seed gently, about Allis-Chalmers on-the-spot financing. 
systems. They, in turn, give you a choice smoothly... to fill the cells for consistent Allis-Chalmers Agricultural Equipment 
of planting two rows to twelve, in widths as accuracy. The short boot means a short Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
narrow as 18 inches. In a variety of drop, less seed bounce...and NOET iam Alia Chatmnereteaemank 
soil or field conditions. more accuracy. 


WE CAN HELP YOU GROW. 


A ALLIS-CHALMERS 





Your Name 


State 


Rae eS Se eee eee 


“ff iclz-\ SPECIAL SPRING SALE! 


TAKE COMPLETED COUPON TO YOUR DEALER BEFORE MAY 1, 1973 





SPECIAL NO. 1 






STRETCH FENCE 
LIFT ENGINES 
REPAIR MACHINERY 


PULL STUMPS 
SUPPORT LIVESTOCK 
MOVE LOGS, etc. 


1001 uses... Farm, 
Home, Industry, etc. 


U.S. PATENT 
211,198 


SPECIAL NO. 3 
FOR ALL FARMERS 


IRAZA. HANDY-GATER® 


ELECTRIC FENCE GATE HANDLE 


mf 


For years farmers, horsemen, etc. have 
been searching for a safe, handy electric 
fence gate handle which doesn’t break 
easily. The Maes Handy-Gater is a real 
rugged critter — just jump on one and 
see. We don’t advise you to jump on the 
other brands as you'll probably have one 
less gate handle. Will outlast the old 
fashioned cheap plastic ones 4 to 1. 
Made of high density 90% virgin poly- 
ethylene. 


ONLY 
.65¢ EACH 


U.S. PATENT 
3684248 


BUY FIVE 





GET TWO FREE 


LIMIT OF ONE SPECIAL PER COUPON ...BE SURE TO 
COMPLETE COUPON AND TAKE IT TO YOUR DEALER. 


DEALER TODAY 


If ordering direct, send list of 
other Maes products you want to buy. Add .50c shipping charges 


SEE YOUR 


If none near order direct ches 





on orders costing you less than $20.00. 


RFD, Road, Box No., etc. 


City County 





ZIP 
OFFER VOID WHERE PROHIBITED BY LAW 





DEALER 


Dealer City 
State 


[RAZA incorroraten, DEPT. 


PULL CALVES FROM COWS 
USE AS LOAD BINDER 
PULL OUT STUCK CARS 
LIFT TRACTOR AXLES 











HANDSOMELY. 


“Specials” 























, HOLLAND, MICH. 49423 


2 TON adie “HOIST 


4K 


At regular list price Maes 2 Ton Pull-N- 
Hoist is just a few dollars more than 
1 Ton hoists . . . but at $4.00 special 
spring sale discount, the Pull-N-Hoist 
is a value you won't beat. Check 
around you'll find you can save 
about $10.00 compared with the prices 
of other 2 Ton hoists. 


But the value and price aren’t the big- 
gest features . . . visit your Maes Dealer 
today and compare quality . if you 
don’t find the Pull-N-Hoist at least 20% 
better made than others we would be 
very surprised. 


$4.00 OFF ON 2 TON PULL-N-HOIST 


LIMIT OF ONE SPECIAL PER COUPON . ..BE SURE TO 
COMPLETE COUPON AND TAKE IT TO. YOUR DEALER. 


SPECIAL NO. 4 


2 HANDY-FEEDER 


Holds 3 to 5 Ibs. of loose 
Salt or Mineral. 


. 


3683861 


DAIRY CATTLE FOR: 
HORSES 
CALVES 
YOUNG HOGS 


STANCHIONS 


TAKE THIS COUPON (COMPLETED) TO YOUR MAES i 
DEALER BEFORE MAY 1, 1973. 


INSTRUCTIONS . 


[] No. 1 2 Ton Pull-N-Hoist at $4.00 Off. 





(}No. 3 2 Free Handy-Gaters w/ purchase of 5 Handy-Gaters. 
[.] No. 4 1 Free Handy-Feeder w/ purchase of 1 Handy-Feeder. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAES DEALERS ... Be sure to mail completed i 
coupons WITH YOUR NEXT ORDER (please do not phone in coupon 
. before 8-1-73. On ‘‘Special’’ No. 1 you will be given $4.00 off 
the earned wholesale cost of the Pull-N-Hoist(s) purchased on the order 
accompanying the coupon(s) on the basis of one Pull-N-Hoist purchased 
for each ‘Special’ No. 1 coupon turned in. On ‘’Spectals” No. 3 and No, 
4 you will be sent FREE goods to replace those you gave away on a one 
Free for one given away basis. On all three ‘‘Specials’’ you also need to 
order at least one special for each coupon turned in 


Ge 7 complete 


U.S. PATENT 


COMFORT STALLS 
BOX STALLS, ETC. 


IT’S A FACT THAT FREE CHOICE 
SALT AND MINERAL FEEDING 
INCREASES LIVESTOCK PROFITS 
INSTALL HANDY- 
FEEDERS TODAY AND PROVE 
THIS TO YOURSELF. 


BUY ONE...GET THE SECOND ONE FREE 


LIMIT OF ONE SPECIAL PER COUPON ...BE SURE TO 
COMPLETE COUPON AND TAKE IT TO YOUR DEALER. 


. Present this completed coupon to any 
participating Maes Dealer and BUY ONE of the above three 
On “‘Special’’ No. 1 your dealer will give you a 
$4.00 discount off his normal selling price. On ‘‘Special’’ No. 3 
your dealer will give you two Free Handy-Gaters when you buy 
five Handy-Gaters. On ‘Special’ 
one Free Handy-Feeder when you buy one. Please check below 
which “‘Special’’ you purchased from your dealer. 


“No. 4 your dealer will give you 


- NO EXCEPTIONS. 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST MAES DEALER TODAY 


NEW JERSEY 


BERGEN CO. 


Palisades Park Kraut & Benson Ind. Supply 


BURLINGTON CO. 


Columbus Art's Repair Shop 
Columbus. Jack VanAken Dairy Supplies 
ESSEX CO 
E Orange Allaic Lumber & Millwork 
Millburn Turf Grass Inc. 
HUDSON CO. 

Secaucus Rozansky Feed Co. 
HUNTERDON CO. 

Flemington Poniatowski Brothers Equip. 
MONMOUTH CO 
Middletown Garden Center 
MORRIS CO. 

Long Valley Fred M. March 
OCEAN CO. 

N. Egypt Agway, Inc. 
ORANGE CO. 

Montague Montague Supply 
SALEM CO. 

Elmer Alvin C. Crispin 
SOMERSET CO. 

Gladstone GF. Hill & Co 
SUSSEX CO 
Newton Christian Farmers Assn 
Sussex Christian Farmers Assn 
UNION CO. 

Kenilworth 0.K. Kimmel Co., Inc 
WARREN CO. 

Belvidere G. Hiram Buchman 
Columbia GC. Kinney & Son 
Stewartsville Shillinger’s Mill 
NEW YORK 
ALBANY CO. 

Albany Bernard & Blanchard 
Altamont Altamont Agway 


ALLEGHENY CO. 


Andover D & L Feeds. Inc. 
Belmont Wayne Feed Supply 
Cuba Botens Dairy Supply 
Fillmore Fillmore Feed Service 
Fillmore Fillmore Mill 
Wellsville Crittendons Dairy Supply 
BROOME CO 
Binghamton Binghamton Agway Farm Store 
Binghamton BW. Elliot Mfg. Co 
Binghamton The Ellison Co 
Chenango Forks Chenango Forks Agway 
Deposit Bryce’s Hardware 
Harpursville AA Mudge & Sons 
Marathon Hess Livestock 
Whitney Point Manwaring Equipment 
Windsor Windsor Agway 
CATTARAUGUS CO. 
Cattaraugus Gramco, Inc. 
Cattaraugus Jess W. Brown 
Ellicotville Ellicottville Agway Ser 
Franklinville Philps & Sibley, Co 
Franklinville Gramco, Inc. 
Freedom Glen Phillippi Lumber Co. 
Little Valley Gramco, Inc. 
Portville Check-R-Board 
Salamanca Agway Service 
South Dayton Thorp & Mann Feed Co. 
West Valley West Valley Milling Co 
CAYUGA CO. 
Cato Benton Dairy Service 
Moravia Moravia Agway 
Moravia Wheat Bros. 
Port Byron Burke's Hardware & Garage 
Scipio Center AG Krueger Feed & Supply 
Weedsport Otis Jorolemon & 
CHAUTAUQUA CO. 
Cherry Creek Gier's Agway Service 
Falconer Agway Supply 
Fredonia Fredonia Feed & Poultry 
Jamestown Central Tractor Parts 
Sherman Farmers Mill, Inc. 
Westfield Westfield Agway 
CHEMUNG CO. 
Elmira E & O Ford Sales, Inc. 
Horseheads Horseheads Agway 
Horseheads Marshall's Feed Mill 
Pine City Pine City Equipment 
CHENANGO CO. 
Afton Afton Agway 
Afton AA. Mudge & Sons 
Bainbridge Charles H. Eldred & Con. 
Brisben Chenango Farm Supply 
Earlville Ross Primer El. & Refgn. 
Greene Maxon Feed Co 
Mt Upton A to Z Farm Supply 
New Berlin LL. Richer & Co. Inc 
S. New Berlin South New Berlin Valley Supply 
Norwich Norwich Farm Implement 
Oxford Wayne Feed Supply 
Sherburne Chenango Farm Supply 
Sherburne Sherburne Agway 
Smyrna Simmons & Mummery 
CLINTON CO. 
Champlain Bechard’s Farm Equipment 
Chazy Wayne Feed Supply 
Ellenburg Chilton Brothers 
Plattsburg Plattsburg Agway 
West Chazy Dragon's Feed Store 
COLUMBIA CO. 
Chatham Chatham Agway 
Claverack Claverack Agway 
Germantown Germantown Co-Op 
Kinderhook Kinderhook Pological Assn. 
CORTLAND CO. 
Cincinnatus Cincinnatus Agway 
Cincinnatus McKee Equipment Co. 
Cortland Agway, Inc 
Cortland Spencer Dairy Service 
Homer Homer Agway 
Homer Wheat Brothers 
McGraw McGraw Agway 
Marathon Marathon Agway 
Truxton Truxton Agway 
DELAWARE CO 
Andes EM. Decker & Son, Inc 
Bloomuille Bloomville Agway 
Delhi Delhi Agway 
Delhi McDowell Walker 
Franklin Matteson Feed & Supply Co 
Hancock AA Mudge & Sons, Inc 


Margaretville 
Margaretville 


Margaretville Agway 
Kelly Power Equip. Inc 


Roxbury Lutz Feed Co. of Roxbury 
Sidney AA Mudge & Sons, Inc 
Stanford AW. Demarest & Sons 
Walton Camp Milling. Inc 
Walton Walton Agway 


W. Harpersfield West-Nesbit, Inc 


DUTCHESS CO. 


Millerton Wayne Feed Supply 
ERIE CO. 
Akron Don Beck 
Collins Gramco, Inc. 
E. Concord Shamel Milling 
Elma Blossom Agway 
Springville Austin B. Blanchara 
Springville Gaamco, Inc 
ESSEX CO 
Wadhams Lewis Farm Supply 
Whallonsburg Robert Lincoln Farm Equipment 
FRANKLIN CO. 
Burke Whitney Farm Supply 
Malone Collins Feed 
Malone Elliot and Hutchins, Inc 
FULTON CO. 
Broadalbin Broadalbin Coal Supply 
Gloversville Herbert J. Fairbanks 
GENNESSEE CO. 
Basom Clair Hodgins 
Batavia Central Tractor Parts 
Darien Center Rapp Bros. 
LeRoy Crockers Country Store 
Oakfield Ag. Equipment Inc 
Stafford Coward's Feed Store 
GREEN CO. 
Oak Hill Deans Catskill Valley Mills 


HERKIMER CO. 
Dolgeville Dolgeville Agway 
Dolgeville Dolgeville Producers Co-Op 
Frankfort Urgo’s Service 
Herkimer Herkimer Agway 
Little Falls Rock City Agway 
Poland Poland Agway 


Yan Hornesville Yan Hornesville Milk Prod 


West Winfield Schoonmaker's Feed Co. 
JEFFERSON CO. 
Adams G.L. Thomas & Sons, Inc 
Belleville Herron Farm Supply 
Carthage MPS. Roe, Inc. 
Evans Mills Evans Mills Agway 
LaFargeville George W. Henry Co. 
LaFargeville Glenn Johndrow 
Limerick MPS. Roe, Inc. 
Philadelphia MPS. Roe, Inc. 
Pierrepont Houghton’s Farm Supply 
Watertown LM. Allen Dairy Supply 
Watertown Walter H. Bisnetts 
Woodville MPS. Roe, inc. 
LEWIS CO. 
Beaver Falls Lehman Farm Supply 
Croghan Farney & Steiner 
Lowville Lowville Farmers Co-Op 
Lowville P&H Feed Service 
Lyons Falls Lyons Falls Farmers Co-Op 
LIVINGSTON CO. 
Avon Neals Sales & Service 
Avon Welch Dairy 
Caledonia Wm. Hamilton & Son 
Dalton Baker Milling Co 
Dansville Dansville Farm Supply 
Lima Edwin Blodgett: & Sons 
Nunda Nunda Farm Service 
MADISON CO. 
Bouckville Bouchville Mill 
Canastota Canastota Agway Service 


Cazenovia Waterbury & Coe Feed & Farm Supply 
Chittenango Station Sanford B. Hatch 


Earlville Earlville Agway 
Hamilton Lamb's Feed Service 
Leonardsville Leonardsville Hardware 
New Woodstock New Woodstock Milling Corp. 
Oneida Beacon Milling Co. 
MONROE CO. 
Churchville Churchville Agway Service 
MONTGOMERY CO 
Amsterdam Amsterdam Agway 
Fonda Fonda Agway 
Fort Plain Agway Farm Store 
Fultonville Lynwood Hand Farm & Garden Ctr 
Nelliston Oldicks Milling 
St. Johnsville Valley Equipment Co 
NIAGARA CO. 
Lockport O'Bryne Bro. Inc. 
Lockport W.H. Rhinehart, Inc. 
Middleport Roger L. Pearson 
Newfane Roycraft's Feeds 
Sanborn Sanborn Milling Co. 
Wilson Thitk Sales & Service 
ONEIDA CO. 
Boonville Boonville Farmers Co-Op 
Boonville Caswell Supply Co. 
Boonville Gilmore & Bailey 
Camden Camden Agway 
Clayville Richer’s Farm Service 
Clinton Clinton Farm Supply 


Holland Patent 
Oriskany Falls 
Paris Station 


Holland Patent Agway 
Peters Feed Store 
Lincoln Davies Agway 


Rome Caswell Supply Co 
Rome Rome Agway Feed Store 
Vernon Ctr Vernon Milling Co., Inc 
Waterville Louis Gale & Sons 
Westdale H.D. Rowell Estate 
Yorkville Clayville Equipment 
ONONDAGA CO. 
Apulia Station Neal A. Mowry 
Batavia Central Tractor Prts. 
Fabius Fabius Hardware 
Marcellus Clifford Dorchesters Store 
Marcellus Nightengale Mill, Inc 
Skaneateles Davey Farm Supply 
Syracuse NJ. Flynn 
Syracuse Reliable Farm Supply 
Syracuse Central Tractor Parts 
Tully Northrop Farm Supply 
ONTARIO CO. 
Canadaigua Central Tractor Parts 
Canadaigua Joe Valvano’s Dairy Supply 
Geneva Ack’s Power Vacs 
Geneva Geneva Agway 
Geneva EE Miller & Son 
lonia Bill's Shop 
Naples Naples Farm & Home Center 
ORANGE CO. 
Middletown Middletown Agway 
Port Jervis Montague Supply 
Westown Demberg Bros. 
ORLEANS CO. 
Clarendon Wohlers Store 
Medina Daniel Bogden 
OSWEGO CO. 
Fulton Fulton Agway 
Lacona Lacona Agway 
Mexico Ontario Feed & Grain Co-Op 
Pulaski Agway Farm Store 
OTSEGO CO. 
Cherry Valley Lipe Feed Co. 
Cooperstown Agway, Inc 
Edmeston DF Yunk & Son 
Gilbertsville Musson, Faber & Teed 
Mt. Vision West-Nesbitt, Inc 
Oneonta Agway, Inc 
Oneonta MA. Groff 
Oneonta West-Nesbitt, Inc. 
Otsego Susquehanna Valley Mills 


Raymond € Brown 
LL. Richer Co., Inc 


Richfield Springs 
Richfield Springs 


Schenevus Schenevus Agway Co-Op, Inc 
West Edmeston LT. & CA Welch & Sons, Inc 
Worcester Farmers Feed Co 
Worcester Worcester Bidg & Supply 


RENSSELAER CO 
Brainard JF. Ames 


Eagle Bridge Eagle Bridge Agway 
Eagle Bridge H.P. Hood & Son Farm Store 
Johnsonville Valley Feed Service 
Rensselaer Albany Agway 
Troy EJ. Goyer & Son 
ROCKLAND CO 
Monsey Atlantic Supply Co 
ST. LAWRENCE CO. 
Canton Allied Mills 
Canton Wight & Patterson 
DeKalb Grasse River Agway 
Edwards Lumley Feed & Coal 
Gouverneur Gouverneur Co-Op 
Hammond Robinson's Farm Equipment 
Hermon Reed Construction Co. 
Heuvelton Agway, Inc 
Heuvelton Couglers Farm Service 
Madrid James H. Hayes 
Norfolk Lavigne Bros. Agway 
Ogdensburg Ogdensburg Agway 
Potsdam Potsdam Feed & Fuel 
Potsdam State Equip. Co. 
TOMPKINS CO. 
Dryden Ray L. Dedrick 
Dryden Dryden Agway 
Groton Groton Feed Co. 
Ithaca Ithaca Agway 
Ithaca Morse Collins, Inc. 
Newfield Tompkins County Farmers Union 
Trumansburg Trumansburg Agway 
ULSTER CO. 
Gardiner Central Co-Op Assn 
WASHINGTON CO. 
Fort Ann Adirondack Farmers Co-Op 
Fort Edward Adirondack Farmers Co-Op 
Fort Edward Nicholson Feed Service 
Granville E Lee DeKalb 
Granville Granville Agway 
WAYNE CO. 
Clyde AR. Ketchum & Sons 
Lyons Nusport 
Lyons. Schleede Farm Supply 
Lyons Tri County Feed 
Marion Marion Agway 
Newark Newark Tractor, Inc 
Walworth Duell's Garden & Feed Store 
Williamson Williamson Fruit & Veg. Co-Op 
WYOMING CO 
Arcade MC. & CM. Drake 
Arcade Checkerboard 
Attica Raymond J. Beaver 
Attica Sharick Milling Co. 
Castile Castile Agway Service 
North Java Java Farm Suply 
North Java Reisdorf Bros. 
Perry Roger Paddock 
Perry R&S Agricultural Supply 
Stykersville Harold Schlitz 
Warsaw Coward's Farm Store 
Wyoming Wyoming Farm Supply, Inc 


YATES CO. 
Dundee Charles L Haight 
Yates Penn Yan Farm Supply 
SARATOGA CO. 
Ballston Balisto. Agway 
Ballston AL. Petty. & Sie 
Elnora George T. Smit’ & So 
Galway Clarence McChesney & Sou 
Mechanicsville Carr {sed Cy 
Saratoga Springs Koval Farm & Garder Supply 
Schuylerville Schuyler Fe: 4 Stor 
SCHENECTADY CO. 
Schenectady Tanner Fue! & Feet 
Scotia Wayside Hardware & Gar ‘en Cy 
SCHOHARIE CO 
Central Bridge Beacon Feed Service 
Cobleskill Check-! -Boart 
Cobleskill Cobleski!. Agway 
Cobleskill Schoharie Co. Co-Op Dairies 
Cobleskill West-Nes itt Inc 
Middleburgh River Implement Ca 
North Blenheim North Bienhe m Cry 
Sharon Springs Lipe F.2d Ce 
SCHUYLER CO. 
Odessa Odess: Agway 
Watkins Glen Donald K. Thompson 
Watkins Gien Fiorls | Dairy 
SENECA CO. 
Seneca Falls Farmco, Ine 
STEUBEN CO. 
Addison Addiso” Apray 
Arkport Kilbury Feed Service 
Bath Bat! Ageay 
Bath MJ. Ware & Sea 
Canisteo Steuben Farm Servce 
Cohocton Hynes Feed Serves 
Greenwood Greenwoo: Agway 
Hornell Horne’ Apway 
Prattsburg Coombs Agway 
Prattsburg Peck's of Prattsburg, Ine 
SULLIVAN CO. 
Callicoon Ageay, Ine 
Cochecton Cochecton Mills 
Hankins PS. Go'tschalt 
Narrowsburg Narrowsburg Feed & ( ain (» 
TIOGA CO 
Barton George Coleman 
Berkshire Ward & \ 0 Sy 
Candor Ward & Yon S 
Newark Valley Biy-s Mil 
Nichols Nichol: Agay 
Nichols Thetga Farm Supply 
Owego Arthur Hollenbec! & Son 
Owego Owego Agway Farr) Store 
Owego Ward & Veo Seay 
Spencer Spencer Co-Op Society 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BERKS CO. 
Bally Longacre Electrical service 
Bechtelsville Montgomery Bucks Farm duress 
Birdsboro FM, Brown's Sons 
Centerport Schollenberger Farm Supply 
Fleetwood FM. Brown's Sors (Br) 
Kutztown Beck's Feed & Grais 
Leesport Agway, tne. 
Leesport Van-Mer Feed 
Oley AJ, Noss Machinery 
BRADFORD CO. 
Athens Athens Agway 
Athens Athens Equipment Co 
Athens Woods Farm Supply 
Canton H. Rockwel! & Son 
Canton Wood Second Han: Store 
Columbia Crossroads Judsons loc. 
E Smithfield Kennedy's Farm Store 
New Albany Hugo Fees Store 
Smethport Tanner Bros 
W. Burlington Austin L. Wallace 
Wyalusing Farm & Home Supply 
Wyalusing Wells Mill Co 
Wysox Vandervoort Mill, Inc. 
Wysox Wysor Agway 
BUCKS CO. 
Dublin Agway Inc. 
Dublin Montgomery Bucks Farm Bureas 
Morrisville LA. Howell Sons 
Richlandtown Richland feed Co 
Silverdale 1.G.'s Ag. Sales 
CRAWFORD CO. 
Cochranton Cochranton Co-Op Asa 
Conneautville LA. Glessmn, loc 
Linesville Huffman’s Farm Sennce 
Linesville Palmer Feed Co 
Saegertown Erie-Crawford Dairy 
Spartansburg Platts Mil 
ERIE CO. 
Cranesville Charles Kennedy & Soe 
Edinboro Wm. A. Kelly Bari Equip 
Edinboro Sid Kuhn Farm Equip 
Erie Erie-Crawford Dairy Co Op (Bi) 
Erie R.R. Walke: & Sor 
Fairview Dick Brady Farm Tractor 
Union City Union City Co-Op 
LACKAWANNA CO 
Clarks Summit Agway, Ine 
Clarks Summit Milwaukee Ageay 
La Plume MT. Osmun & Sor 
Moscow Elmer Herneforth 
Moscow Skelton's Farm Feed Supply 
LUZERNE CO. 
Sweet Valley Lewis WW Evans 
Sweet Valley Russ Majors Sales 
Wilkes Barre Luzerne Co. Co-Op Asse 
MCKEAN 
Kane Peterson's fertilize 
MONROE CO. 
Brodheadsville Miller Oliver Sales 
E. Stroudsburg Ray Hartmann & Sons 


MONTGOMERY CO. 












































































Collegeville Montgomery Bucks Farm Burtas 
Norristown Simpson Prothers 
Palm Lesher's Feed Mil 
Souderton Montgomery-Bucks Farm Bureat 
Souderton Moye: & Sot 
NORTHAMPTON CO. 
Bangor Falcone frothers 
Bangor Flory Milling 
Bath Phillips Feed Sennce 
Bethlehem Stanley L. Jones, # 
Easton Franklin Bros. Farm Supply 
Nazareth Kermit L. Kessler 
Northampton RA. Smith Milling 
Wind Gap Arthur P Millet 
POTTER CO. 
Courdersport Nelson's Sales & Servet 
Roulette Close’s Feed & Supply 
Ulysses, Agreay, Ine 
Ulysses Empsons Dairy Supply 
SUSQUEHANNA CO. 
Clifford William B. Lop»tofsty 
Great Bend Heaths Mil, Ine 
Herrick Center Mt. Pleasan! Agway 
Kingsley Ross frothers 
Montrose Andre & Son 
Montrose Flory Milling 
New Milford Agee, nt 
New Milford Vandervo'' Mills 
S. Montrose Lotts Fee! Mill 
Springville Springville Agway 
Thompson EA Avery % Sot 
Thompson Spencer »Ailling 
TIOGA CO. 
Knoxville Knoxville Agway “ervice 
Liberty Marshall Br athers 
Liberty Mases | 
Mansfield Mansfield 
Middlebury Cornell's 
Middlebury Ctr. Owlett & De 
Nelson HR 
Roaring Branch Marshall Broth 
Wellsboro Wellsboro 
Westfield MackKnight’ 
WARREN CO. 
Columbus Columbus 
WAYNE CO. 
Honesdale Wayne Feed Sup 
Honesdale Honesdale 
Lake Ariel Cobb Farm supply 
Lake Ariel Cook Brother 
Waymart Waymart 
WYOMING CO. 
Laceyville Vondervo! 
Mehoopany Kintner 
Meshoppen Kintner “i 
Meshoppen Meshoppen ( 
Nicholson WS. Crock 
Tunkhannock Hall & 
Tunkhannock Ace Sherwoo 
Tunkhannock Gay Murray © 
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National Champs—The survey of big 
trees in New York State has re- 
vealed that six are the largest of 
their kind in the nation. Species, and 
their circumference measurements, 
are: 
Bigtooth aspen, 17/10”, owned by 
George Sawdey, Walker, Monroe 
County. 

European larch, 9'5”, owned by 
Dear Hill Conference and Retreat 
Center, Wappingers Falls, Dutchess 
County. 

Black locust, 20’3”, owned by Wil- 



















liam Waise, Slingerlands, Albany 
County. 

American mountain ash, 7’11”, 
owned by Robert Fallon, Voorhees- 
ville, Albany County. 

Tree-of-heaven, 19/8”, owned by 
Mrs. F. M. Bacon, III, St. James, 
Suffolk County. 

Striped maple, 3/11”, owned by 
County of Nassau, Locust Valley. 

As the survey continues, additional 
trees may be added to the list of 
national champions. 


Maple Marketing—Advice on every- 
thing from sugar parties to pricing 
procedures is contained in a new 
booklet, “Modern Maple Market- 
ing,” issued by the Northeast Maple 
Marketing Task Force. 
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Now! 
Rural Housing 
Loans 


Get 
the credit 
you deserve 
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Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 


A year in the preparation, this 
report offers information usually not 
available to the average maple pro- 
ducer. Packaging, new maple prod- 


ucts, marketing techniques and 
promotion even the secret in 
making maple cotton candy . . . are 


included in the booklet. 

To get a free copy, check with 
your county agent, or write to: Pub- 
lications Office, Morrill Hall, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vermont 05401. 


Save a Tree — There is real hope of 
curing elm trees infected with Dutch 
elm disease (DED). The hope is based 
on two new developments by Agri- 
cultural Research Service scientists: 
a pressure technique for injecting 


Building, buying or remodeling? See 
the Farm Credit Service representa- 
tive in your area. Farm Credit Service 
has been recognized by farmers as 
their best source of credit for more 
than half a century. Now, Farm Credit 
has been authorized to lend money 
for building, buying, refinancing or 
improving moderate-priced private 
homes in rural areas. If you are con- 
sidering any of these moves, come 
in and talk over your requirements. 
You’ll find our service prompt and 
our terms reasonable. Stop in and get 
the complete details on how Farm 
Credit Service can help solve your 
home financing requirements. 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 
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mature trees with chemicals, and , 
way to make the systemic fungicide 
benomyl more water-soluble. 

With the new injection technique 
the benomy] solution can be iniro. 
duced directly into the tree, wheref 
it inhibits the fungus that cause 
DED, but doesn’t damage the tree, 
There is also little, if any, chancef 
for environmental contamination. ]} 
will take from two to four years ty 
demonstrate the effectiveness of thef 
new developments. 

The novel injection techni jue 
ushers in a new era in the treatm en} 
of shade and ornamental tree dis. 
eases. Scientists may be able to tailor 
the size of urban trees with grovvth 
regulators, and feed soluble nutrients 
to trees whose roots are covered by 
asphalt and concrete. They may als 
be able to treat elm phloem necro. 
sis, another serious elm disease not 
controlled by current methods. 


Gypsies Again — Gypsy moth cater. 
pillars defoliated an _ estimated 
1,361,000 acres of woodland in nine 
northeastern states this past summer, 
reports the USDA. Connecticut wa 
hardest hit with 513,900 acres de. 
foliated (although part of this figure 
is attributed to the elm spanwoim), 
There was heavy damage to al out 
404,000 acres in Pennsylvania; 
226,100 in New Jersey; 170,00€ in 
New York; 22,500 in Rhode Islend: 
20,500 in Massachusetts; 4,200 in 
Vermont; 200 in New Hampshire; 
and 40 in Maine. 

Although fewer acres were de. 
foliated than in 1971 (due to a com 
bination of natural factors and to 
cooperative federal-state and private 
control treatments), the gypsy moth 
is as much of a problem as ever. ‘The 
pest has begun to spread beyond the 
infested Northeast and is now invad- 
ing other states with heavy acreeges 
of valuable trees. 


Plywood — A quick, single-page ret: 
erence for selecting, treating and 
finishing plywood is a new bulletin 
entitled “Plywood Finishing _ for 
Farm Buildings.” Along with guide- 
lines for choosing and applying stains 
and paints, the bulletin offers ply- 
wood storage and handling tips. It 
also contains illustrations and current 
data on plywood grades and high 
performance systems. For a_ iree 
copy, write the American Plywood 
Association, 119 A Street, Tacoma, 
Washington 98401. Ask for Plywood 
Finishing for Farm Buildings, Form 
R120. 





‘| said we can’t afford a new dishwasher, c othes 
dryer and color TV set at this time . . . and hat! 
semifinal!”’ 


American Agriculturist, April, 1973 
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Add-on electronic spray control from 
Century Engineering Corporation pro- 
vides instant finger-tip control from 
inside cab. Also eliminates odors. In- 
stant spraying after head row turning. 
Virtually eliminates nozzles dripping. 
Separate switches start or stop flow to 
any of 3 boom sections or combination 
of sections. Switch available to con- 
trol optional mechanical agitation. 
Quick-connect plug allows switch con- 
trols to remain in cab when sprayer is 
disconnected. Fits Century and many 
other pre-emergence, post-emergence 
and skid-mounted sprayers. 


Pre-emergence sprayers to fit most 
planters, discs, harrows, or other in- 
corporators. Low-cost Century Engi- 
neering Kits include new planter 
sprayer that bands or broadcasts. 
Side-mounts: 250-400 gal. capacities. 


BSS 












ae s 
Post-emergence Century Sprayers 
with trailer, tractor or skid mounts... 
55 to 500 gallon capacities. A complete 
line of “Poly®” Tanks, long-wearing 
Gold Cap nylon nozzles, and tips, tank 
strainers and other sprayer parts are 
included in the Century line of spray- 
ing equipment. 
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4-in-1 mist blower/sprayer a most 
versatile new unit from Century En- 
gineering serves as blower, boom*, 
jet*or hand gun sprayer. Use for fast, 
easy fly control on livestock or build- 
ings, or weed control in fields or fence 
tows. Includes hand gun, 3-point-hitch 
mount with parking stand, 8-roller 
pump, large blower, 25-gal. “Poly®” 
tank with second tank optional. 
“Optional 


Write today for FREE 32-page cata- 
log. Century Engineering, : 
221 4th Ave., S.E., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 52401. 


CENTURY STOCKING 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


New York 
TUDOR & JONES 
Weedsport, New York 13166 


New England ~ 
R. N. JOHNSON, INC. 
Walpole, New Hampshire 03608 


Pa. & N.J. 
HAMILTON EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Box 478, Ephrata, Pa. 17522 


American Agriculturist, April, 1973 
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OUR COVER 


No more productive soils exist on earth 
than the mucklands of the Northeast. 
Potatoes are being planted at the Smitk- 
Coulter Co. farm near Chittenango, New 
York . . . John Coulter is president of 
the company. Photo: Joseph Albino. 


STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 





You can get the same whopping big yields that NCGA contest 
winners get. With:NK Superstars from your Stanford Seed Dealer. 
After last season, you want the best seed you can put your hands 
on. And that’s award-winning NK seed, bred especially to produce 
high yields in the northeast. 
But you must act fast. Corn seed will not be plentiful as the grow- 
ing season approaches. So buy now. And get the hybrid varieties 


you really want. 


We want to see you join these 1972 NCGA Yield Con 


FIRST PLACE WINNERS 


David Morrill of Penacook, New Hampshire 
John Everett of Somerville, New Jersey 


Ken Sidel of Maxatawny, Pa. 


Robert Bartlett of Windsor, Vermont 


John H. Goodman of Virginia 
John Molodich of Sterling, Conn. 
Ken Chambers of Albans, Maine 


YIELD 
(bu./acre) 


93.91 
98.29 
tf2re 
123.75 


VARIETY 


PX 525 
PX 77 
PX 47E 
PX 417 & 
PX 446 
PX 610 
PX 525 
PX 446 


163.38 
100.22 
131.09 


Join the winners in 1973. 
See your NK-Stanford Seed Dealer Now! 


y ®) rue //ranrorp //eED co. 


P. O. Box 366, Buffalo, N.Y. / P.O. Box 230, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
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STANDBY POWER 
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IBY WINPOWER 


NEW FROM WINPOWER: 


45KW standby-portable power AND big 40 H.P. electric 
motor in the same economical unit! 


Another first from Winpower — the 
originator and world’s largest pro- 
ducer of PTO Tractor Driven Alter- 
nators. Now for the first time — 1 
PTO unit protects you with big 
45KW standby power during power 
failures and blackouts, provides 
portable power (when trailer 
mounted) anywhere on your farm 
and is quickly converted to a big 
40 H.P. electric motor to drive PTO 
mechanical loads. It eliminates the 


need of tying up big expensive 
tractors to power PTO driven equip- 
ment such as: grain dryer fans, 
ensilage blowers, liquid manure 
pumps, inclined elevators, grain 
augers, and irrigation pumps. Elec- 
tric motors cost less to operate 
than cost of tractor fuel! 


WINPOWER 


WINPOWER MFG. CO. 
DEPT. NY-4 
NEWTON, IOWA 50208 


“the old roliable” 


test Winners. 
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EDITORIALS , 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





BAITED HOOK 


On center stage is an act that has been re- 
peated many times before ... . government 
leaders exhorting farmers to increase produc- 
tion substantially, so food prices will fall to 
levels comfortable to non-farmers. Official steps 
are being taken to encourage overproduction 
of foodstuffs by rejiggering farm programs, and 
hopefully putting 40 million acres (once 
“rented” by the government to keep them idle) 
back into production in 1973. After all, the 
electorate has been spending only 16 percent 
sof its income for food, and it is clamoring loud 
and bitterly now that this figure threatens to 
rise to 18 percent! 

Martin Luther King once told of his dream 
. . . I, too, have a dream concerning a tiny 
minority in our society. It is a minority that 
has generally been toward the lower end of the 
earning scale because of chronic overproduction. 
Commercial farmers make up less than five 
~ percent of the population, but have enormous 
potential bargaining power because 100 per- 
cent of the people have to eat to survive. 

Why, I ask myself, cannot farmers join forces 
in managing a slight . . . yet permanent. . 
shortage of food? A shortfall of only five per- 
cent of food will generate price increases far 
greater .. . perhaps 15 to 30 percent. 

Why, I wonder, must farmers accept meekly 
the price increases of trucks and tractors that 
will surely be imposed on them by the United 
Auto Workers? Why shouldn’t non-farmers pay 
25 percent of their incomes for food, instead 
of having so much left over after a trip to the 
supermarket that they can buy all those snow- 
mobiles, trips to Europe, and a jillion and one 
other non-essentials? 

I have long since despaired of seeing the 
time when farmers and their organizations will 
band together into a really cohesive force to 
regulate production at levels somewhere below 
effective demand. Ironically, however, the en- 
vironmentalists may yet provide a partial answer. 

Gasoline supplies are tight . . . fertilizer will 
be a problem to obtain this spring . . . a host of 
problems beset growers in connection with the 
use of effective pesticides . . . regulatory au- 
thorities bug farmers on every side. All these 
things will inhibit the normal tendency of farm- 
ers to bury themselves in a sea of production. 

Farmers, you can never sell legislators, govern- 
ment administrators, or other non-farmers on 
steps to increase the price of food so you can 
achieve higher incomes. If you were to form 
your own monolithic power structure that would 
force farmers to curtail production, the rest of 
society would probably nationalize farming in 
economic self-defense. | 

Bur surely nobody can be against improving 
the environment. If you can discipline yourself 
not to squawk too loudly about steps being 
taken to reduce agricultural efficiency, then per- 


haps you can reap the benefits of the resulting . 


tightening of food supplies. Society may accept 
higher food prices on behalf of environmental 
improvement . . . but never on behalf of higher 
farm incomes! 

It is in the best interests of farmers not to 
increase production . . . and my dream envisions 
some farmer-controlled organization that will 
someday enforce the tailoring of production 
to 4 level just below effective demand. For this 
year, though, I’d remind farmers that sharply 
increasing production is merely an exercise in 
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is 

digging your own economic grave. 

American agriculture as a whole would be 
further ahead to plant not one seed on any of 
those 40 million acres federal authorities now 
hope will be instrumental in breaking food prices 
back to “acceptable” levels. Let’s not bite the 
bait on the hook this time! 


a 


BANNED IN BOSTON 


I note that Boston ... where it once was fash- 
ionable to ban certain books to enhance their 
sales... has banned any reference in its public 
schools to any theme which would pertain to 
Christ’s nativity. This includes carols that could 
resemble hymns. 

This calls to mind a big flap that developed 
some time ago in the school system which my 
children attend. The movie “The Littlest Angel” 
was shown at Christmas time to the youngsters. 
Sure enough, a few parents charged that this 
violated the “rights” of their children... and 
the American Civil Liberties Union even threat- 
ened legal action. 

Seems as though the parents felt their children 
might be brainwashed by such a movie... and 
that religious freedom involves the insulation of 
children from any reference in public places to 
the subject of religion. Violence on television, 
fine ... but don’t expose ‘em to anything smack- 
ing of the spiritual! 

It seems to me that this is carrying a good 
thing ... the separation of church and state... 
a bit far. How come, I wonder, that public- 
school students can plumb such controversial 
topics as political systems and sexual customs . . . 
but religion is taboo? Is not information about 
the religions of the world... including Chris- 
tianity ... legitimate grist for the intellectual 
mills of young people? 

Over the years, it has been my privilege to 
attend hundreds of public meetings across the 
land. I’ve noticed a subtle difference between 
those prefaced by an invocation and those that 
were not. Somehow, those meetings starting 
with some recognition of a Supreme Being be- 
yond man seemed to me to have a bit more 
perspective ...a more rational viewpoint, and 
less apt to be rancorous. 

Many years ago, Ben Franklin got the squab- 
bling delegates at a constitutional convention to 
hammer out their differences... after a sincere 
prayer had reoriented their perspective to goals 
beyond themselves. Our times are just as trou- 
bled... perhaps needing even more the con- 
structive impact of the turning outward that is 
at the heart of prayer. 


SQUEEZE OF THE SMALLS 


A long list of agricultural crops are facing a 
very bad time in terms of insect, disease, and 
weed control. They are the ones labeled as 
“minor crops” by pesticide manufacturers... 
the term “specialty crops” is preferred by those 
more conscious of good public relations with 
the growers involved. 

The specialty crops include such ones as 
strawberries, blueberries, brambles (raspberries, 
blackberries, etc.), horseradish, carrots, table 
beets, parsnips, Christmas trees, onions, spinach, 
melons, cabbage, pumpkins, parsley, squash, 
cucumbers, asparagus, and many more. Even 
with field crops, seed production of such things 





as crownvetch, potatoes, and birdsfoot trefoil 
comes under the specialty crop heading... be. 
cause some pesticides are required for producing 
seed that would not normally be necessary for 
regular production. 

Why are such things called minor crops by 
pesticide manufacturers? Simply because the 
acreage involved is not big enough to warrant 
the enormous developmental costs... and_ the 
fantastically involved (and expensive) proce. 
dures required to research a pesticide’s formal 
label and thereby make it legal for a specific 
use. 

For example, to the farmer producing straw- 
berries, and to those of us who find strawberry 
shortcake to be equal to the ambrosia of the 
gods, this crop is one of the most important 
around. But pesticide companies wouldn’t last 
very long if they shelled out millions of dollars 
for developing (and labeling) a pesticide which 
had a market potential far below the costs in- 
volved in the procedure. Instead, they might 
better concentrate on the big-acreage crops of 
corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, etc.... where the 
sales potential is sufficient to at least break even 
on a new pesticide. 

The day is fast approaching when growers of 
these specialty crops will not have any effective 
pesticides that are legal for use on such crops 
...for the law requires that a pesticide be 
specifically labeled for specific crops. Thus, if 
a grower were to use a pesticide on carrots, 
for instance, that wasn’t labeled for carrots, 
he’d technically be in violation of the law, 
Insecticides are notorious for losing effective- 
ness over the years as insect populations be- 
come resistant to a particular material, so what 
is effective today will be useless tomorrow. 

Furthermore, government agencies at state 
and federal levels are sending out growing 
numbers of teams to check for pesticide-law 
infractions, and growers are increasingly likely 
to get caught if they use pesticides not officially 
approved for the crop in question. Malathion 
is an effective...and relatively safe... pesti- 
cide widely used against many pests, but woe 
to the grower found using it on a crop for 
which it’s not labeled! 

Growers of specialty crops have turned to 
colleges of agriculture for help in getting pesti- 
cides labeled for their small-acreage crops, but 
budget cuts have forced college administrators 
to hedge any promises of all-out help. 

So specialty-crop growers are hemmed in 
on all sides...the pesticide companies find 
development and labeling costs prohibitive, 
colleges of agriculture are struggling to main- 
tain programs instead of adding to them, and 
the government is primarily interested in play- 
ing big brother to see that farmers are commit- 
ting no no-no’s. 

Be prepared, all consumers (this includes 
farmers), to pay considerably more for a tighten- 
ing supply of these .crops...and shift your 
mental gears to accept lower quality. 


A GOOD BOOK 


The publishers of the late Ed Eastman’s book, 
“Journey to Day Before Yesterday,” have in- 
formed us that the 14th printing of this great 
book is the last. Thus, no more copies will be 
printed in the future. 

Many thousands of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
readers have purchased and enjoyed this superb 
rendition of how generations past worked, lived, 
played. It’s well illustrated, and written in Ed's 
inimitable style. Knowing of its appeal to so 
many of our readers, publisher Jim Hall ar- 
ranged to obtain the remaining copies of Ed's 
most popular book. 

To obtain one while the supply lasts, send 
check or money order for $7.50 (NYS tax in- 
cluded) payable to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

. . address is Dept. Book, Box 370, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 
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Dates to Remember 


Apr. 6-8 - Annual Franklin 
county Maple Festival, St. 
Albans, VT 


Apr. 7-8 - Annual Central New 
york Maple Festival, Mara- 
thon, NY 


Apr. 7-8 - Allegany-Steuben 
Maple Festival, Andover, NY 


Apr. 11 - 15th Annual New 
England Dairy Feed Conference, 
Hotel Lenox, Boston, MA 


Apr. 11-13 - Poultry and Egg 
Institute of America Fact 
Finding Conference, Rivergate 
Exposition Center, New 
Orleans, LA 


Apr. 18 - 41st Annual Meeting, 
NYS Guernsey Breeders Co- 
operative, Sheraton Inn, 
Canandaigua, NY 


Apr. 28 - Connecticut Holstein- 
Friesian Classic, Ratcliff- 
Hicks Arena, Storrs, CT 


Apr. 28 - National Pony Sale, 
Farm Show Building, Harris- 
burg, PA 


Apr. 28 - Planting of Preser- 
vation Orchard of Old Apple 
Varieties, Old Sturbridge 
Village, Sturbridge, MA 


Apr. 28-29 - 8th Annual 
Schoharie County Maple 
Festival, Jefferson, NY 


Apr. 30 = Mobile Home Show, 
Farm Show Building, Harris- 
burg, PA 


May 5 - All-Betty and Empire 
State Spring Sale, sponsored 
by NYS Ayrshire Club, Fair- 
grounds, Cobleskill, NY 


May 18 - Eastern Artificial 
Insemination Cooperative 
Spring Tour, Ithaca, NY 


May 20 - Buck and Kid Show, 
sponsored by NYS Dairy Goat 
Breeders Association, Fair- 
grounds, Altamont, NY 


June 10-13 - NEPPCO Egg 
Quality School, Quality Inn, 
Towson, MD (Exit 26 of 
Baltimore Beltway) ; 


June 15-17 - 26th Annual Del- 
marva Chicken Festival and 
Chicken Cooking Contest, 
Civic Center, Salisbury, MD 


June 16 - Opening of Northern 
New York Agricultural Histor- 
ical Museum, Rt. 180, Stone 
Mills, NY 


June 23 = World Livestock 
Auctioneer Championship Compe- 
tition, Norfolk Livestock 
Market, Norfolk, NB 


June 24-27 - International 
Apple Institute Annual Meet- 
ing, Park Place Motor Inn, 
Traverse City, MI 


June 24-27 - American Farm 
Bureau Information Conference, 
Rochester, NY 


July 15 - New York Ayrshire 
Club Annual Field Day, 
Marshall Cheeseman Farm, 
Ellenburg Depot, NY 


July 16-17 - Eastern Regional 
Junior Angus Heifer Show and 
Judging Contest, Harrison- 
burg, VA 


July 30-31 - NYS Maple Tour, 
Chenango County, NY 


Aug. 3-4 - Craft Fair, North- 
€rn New York Agricultural 
Historical Museum, Rt. 180, 
Stone Mills, NY 


hug. 6-9 = 45th Annual Na- 
tional Institute on Coopera- 
tive Education, Tulane Univer- 
Sity, New Orleans, LA 


Aug. 7-9 - Empire Farm Days, 
Cornell Research Farm, 
Dryden, NY 
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The home-owned, do-it- yourself 


Push button 
feed processin 








Get out the tickets. Add up what 
you’ve paid out for somebody 
else to dry, store, grind and 
mix, then deliver your own (or 
somebody else’s) grain back to 
you. Look at your forage pro- 
gram. How much hay do you 
lose to rain every year? Add 
storage losses. Do you feed 
enough to keep ahead of them? 
How many times a year do you 
pull your conventional un- 
loader, pile a new crop on top 
of the old, and have to feed 
it first? How much do you spend 
a year on protein? For labor? 
There’s an easier, more profit- 
able way to feed your own crops 
to your animals. A Harvestore 
System, designed by special- 
ists, for your specific operation. 


Top loading 
Fill at the top. 
Any time, 
whenever the 
crop is at its 
peak feed val- 
ue. Close the 
lid and the 
nrild, con- 
trolled, fer- 
mentation begins. You get sweet 
smelling, highly palatable feed. 
And you feed it all. 




















Automated feeding 

Make it easy on yourself. One 
man can feed one bunch or a 
thousand head or more. All by 
push button. Mix precise ra- 
tions, make your crops and your 
labor count for more. 





The information contained here- 
in is general in nature and is 
drawn from sources deemed to 
be reliable. Any application to 
a particular farming operation 
requires the advice of qualified 
experts and is subject to limita- 
tions of good management, 
weather and other conditions 
present at the individual 
location. 


Free 


Receive free the fact-filled book, 





Betton un- 


loading “You can’t beat the System.” 
The first for- Learn how to increase your 
age in is the profits the Harvestore way. 

first out. No 

work, just er tata C2 Lae ae ers so oe 


push a button 
and get high 
volume de- 
livery. Rug- 


worlds leading 
manufacturer 


Stet 


HARVESTORE 


Products, Inc 


the: 





ged, super dependable forage or 
grain units. Fill and feed at the 
same time. 


Please rush my free copy to: 


Name 


Address 
City State 
County, === 28 7p 





Bs ee 

Breather system 
The breather system keeps in- 
side pressure equalized by in- 
flating and deflating. Outside 
air (the great feed spoiler) 
enters and leaves the breather 
bags without ever coming in 
contact with the feed. Sa . 


pharnie 2 2s. 2 2 ae Se SER eres, 
Number.of animals: _-dairy—beef__hogs 


Check if attending school 
Mailto: A. O. Smith Harvestore BAA 
Products, Inc. 
550 West Algonquin Road 
H73-62 Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 
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WHAT are the features of a cor- 
porate farm that distinguish it from 
a “family” farm? Some of the images 
that corporate farms carry among 
other farmers are “big,” “non-farmer 
owned,” or “tax-dodge outfit.” The 
general public may see farming 
corporations as profiting from federal 
farm subsidies, as being farming 
branches of huge conglomerates, 
creating tough competition that 
threatens the survival of traditional 
farms, or as oppressors of farm lab- 
orers. Although there is some basis 
for these generally unfavorable im- 
pressions, the facts indicate little 
cause for alarm. 

A recent survey by the agricul- 
tural economics department at Cor- 
nell University indicates that the 
538 corporate farms of all kinds in 
New York State make up a minority 
of 1.6 percent of the total farms in 
numbers, and only a slightly higher 
percentage of total farm acreage 
and production. 


A Look 


Let’s take a careful look at four 
existing corporate farm businesses 
in New York to see what makes 
them tick. We shall try to better 
understand: LaMont Fruit Farm, 
Inc., Albion; Cornucopia Farms, 
Division of Gerber Products Co., 
Barker; Russell Farms, Inc., Apple- 
ton; and Orangeport Orchards, Inc., 
Gasport. 

One of the outstanding family- 
held corporate farms in western New 
York is the 3,100-acre LaMont Fruit 
Farm in Orleans County. This oper- 
ation dates back to 1815 in the La- 
Mont family. A bronze plaque on 
“the maple out front” officially names 
it as a New York Century Farm. 

During the thirties, grandfather 
George LaMont brought his son, 
Tom, into a partnership. Tom La- 
Mont, holder of a PhD degree and 
a former professor of agricultural 
economics at Cornell, was instru- 
mental in furthering the progress 
of the enterprise and became recog- 
nized as a farm leader in state and 
national farming organizations. De- 
spite his untimely death in 1970, 
the continuity of the growing farm 
business was provided for in the 
corporate structure. 


*Cooperative Extension Specialist, Lockport, 
New York. 
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Pease* 


As late as 1940, the enterprise was 
composed of the 315 acres put to- 
gether by the merging of two farms 
in 1910. By 1950, the partnership 
had increased its holdings to 365 
acres. 

George and Roger LaMont (Tom’s 
sons) returned to the farm after earn- 
ing degrees at Cornell in 1958 and 
1964, respectively. The business had 
increased to 480 acres by 1960 and 
reached 2,800 acres by 1970. Suc- 
ceeding the original partnership, a 
new father-sons partnership existed 
from 1964-66...the incorporation 
was completed in 1966. Corporate 
stock is now shared equally by the 
brothers. 

The real estate investment stands 
currently at $1.2 million. Farm 
equipment is valued at $250,000 or 
20 percent of the real estate. For a 
farm that invested in one of the first 
mechanical apple harvesters, and 
shaker-harvests nearly 100 acres of 
sweet and sour cherries, and mechan- 
ically picks 900 acres of snap beans, 
this is modest. 

Analysis by the author of accounts 
from 16 typical western New York 
fruit operations indicates that ma- 
chinery investment more typically 
averages 30 percent of real estate 
value. 


Integration 


Some corporate farms have been 
developed by downward integration 
... acquiring facilities back from 
the retailing end toward production. 
A Rochester food-retailing chain 


operates a poultry farm in Wayne 


County, while a few food processors 
own crop production units in many 
parts of the United States. 

The reverse method of integration 
is involved with thousands of north- 
eastern farms having investments in 
marketing cooperatives. This is true 
of the LaMont Fruit Farm in the 
case of sour cherries and snap beans. 

About 30 cherry growers insure a 
market for their sour cherries through 
Albion Agway. The growers partici- 


_ pate actively in both management 


and investment. Results have been 
very satisfactory. LaMont snap beans 
“have a home” through the farm’s 
acreage-based investment in Pro- 
Fac. A cooperative fresh apple deal 
did not succeed. 

Financing of both long-term and 


short-term credit is done through 
the Lake Ontario Production Credit 
and Federal Land Bank Associations. 

A separate corporation managed 
by Roger LaMont is called Ridge 
Equipment, Inc., supplier of a well- 
known line of farm equipment to a 
three-county area. Naturally, most 
of the power units and tillage equip- 
ment used by LaMont Fruit Farm 
is of that make. As farm manager 
George LaMont says, “The success 
of each of the two separate corpora- 
tions is related to the other.” Prompt, 
skilled machine service is vital to 
profitable farm operations, and to 
high productivity of workers trained 
to operate farm equipment. 

George LaMont takes justifiable 
pride in the food output of the farm 
and the productivity of the 10 full- 
time and about 20 seasonal workers 
employed. These 30 people, accord- 
ing to George’s recent study, feed 
4,000 other people (over 100 persons 
per man)...compared to the na- 
tional estimate for all farms claiming 
only 40-50 people fed per farm 
worker. 

A profit-sharing pension plan, 
started in 1968, has moved forward 
very slowly due to a three-year 
slump in fruit prices. Some young 
folks, usually well-supported finan- 
cially by their families, claim that 
“profit is profane”... but northeast- 
em fruit growers can testify that 
owners and employees alike suffer 
when profits are squeezed or absent. 


Personnel Management 


George studies the jobs to be done 
in each phase of the business, and 
tries to fit a person into that posi- 
tion. He and Roger have both at- 
tended Cooperative Extension schools 
on human relations, based on mate- 
rial from the School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell. A 
recent addition to the farm’s staff 
was Cornell agricultural graduate 
Richard Atwater. 

A strategically-located trailer 
serves as headquarters. A full-time 
employee handles bookkeeping and 
communications there, including 
phone and two-way radio. 

A major benefit of the incorpora- 
tion, according to George LaMont, 
includes more flexibility in manage- 
ment of both physical operations 
and the finances to make it all pos- 


sible. Employee benefits are written 
into the corporation’s legal struc. 
ture for both officers and employees, 
Few non-corporate farmers are able 
to specify their salary at the begin. 
ning of each year! 

Exercise of flexibility in manage. 
ment is evidenced in the removal 
of 125 acres of old low-density apple 
orchards in the past two years. Three 
hundred acres of modern, higher. 
density orchards will begin to bear 
in 1973. 

Better utilization of apples is now 
assured by the recent installation of 
a large cider press to supplement 
the existing 50,000-bushel controlled. 
atmosphere and 10,000-bushel com. 
mon apple-pear storage. A new 
packing shed attached to the stor. 
age aids direct servicing of an apple. 
juice program with a key supermar- 
ket chain in western New York. 

A cabbage storage now holds 
some of the production from 14) 
acres of cabbage for the “‘slaw”’ mar- 
ket. Sour cherry production should 
double as soon as the number of 
non-bearing trees equals bearing, 
Mechanization of harvest makes the 
increase possible, probably necessary, 


Cornucopia Farms 


Three years ago, Gerber Products, 
Inc. of Fremont, Michigan, became 
parent to a new offspring, Cornv- 
copia Farms, Inc., in Niagara County, 
Another similar corporate birth oc- 
curred in Oklahoma in 1968. . . con- 
sisting of 250 acres of peaches and 
apples produced primarily for Ger- 
ber’s plant at Ft. Smith, Arkansas. 

What is Gerber Products, Inc? 
Most people think first of baby food, 
a correct assumption. The focus of 
the company is on serving the baby 
market with any service, anywhere. 
Its motto is still, “Babies are our 
business, our only business.” This 
means divisions engaged in baby- 
clothing manufacture, child care 
centers, life insurance, vaporizers. 

It has baby food processing plants 
in Rochester, New York; Niagara 
Falls, Canada; Ft. Smith, Arkansas; 
and in North Carolina. Other manv- 
facturing plants are located in Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, Venezuela. This is 
a small conglomerate (book value of 
stockholders equity is $123 million) 
focused on a more specific market 
than most multiproduct corporations. 



















How Come? 

But why go into farming? Jay 
Dickinson, general manager of the 
Cornucopia Division, says, “It was 
natural for the baby food division 
to want a base of supplies of high- 
quality produce. The 1,100 acres in 
western New York can furnish up to 
30 percent of the fruits needed for 
local plants. This still leaves 70 per- 
cent of the raw product needs to be 
contracted with independent grow- 
ers. 

Gerber has become the principal 
buyer of processing pears in western 
New York. The marketing office at 
Cornucopia Farms serves as agent 
in the purchase of apples, pears, 
peaches, prunes, and cherries for 
Gerber Baby Foods. They also deal 
in fresh market fruits. 

Cornucopia Farms was fabricated 
from the former Ben Brown Lake- 
side Farm of 600 acres in Waterport, 
and another 500 acres formerly 
known as Pomona Fruit Farm, 4 

'. (Continued on page 8) 
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Jesse and Jerry Thompson won County honors for 1971 when their herd came 
through with a record of 16,568 pounds of milk and 628 pounds of fat. 


‘When Jim talks ideas, we listen... 
decause we know he’s really talking profits.’’ 


Jesse and Jerry Thompson, 
1 father-and-son team, farm 165 acres 
n Huntingdon County, Pa. With 
ust 80 tillable acres, they produce 
snough forage to support a milking 
1erd of 80 holsteins. 

They attribute much of their 
success to Jim O’Bryan, who is 
their Agway Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman. In Jesse’s words: 


Jim O’Bryan, 

Agway Dairy 

E\ terprise Salesman, 
is a familiar sight 

oni e Thompson farm. 





“Working with Agway and listening 
to Jim has helped us go from 12,000 
Ibs. to 16,568 in the last four years... 
and from 450 to 628 lbs. of butterfat.”’ 

“Jim is probably the most important 
member of our management team,”’ 
adds Jerry. ‘“‘He has a great knack for 
coming in and evaluating what you 
have to work with. . . and then work- 
ing with you to make the most of it. 
But I guess that’s what Agway Dairy 
Enterprise is all about.’’ 

“For instance,’’ explains Jesse, ‘‘to 
support our 80 cows, we used to rent 
90 tillable acres in addition to our own 
80. But with the new forage program 
Jim helped us work out, we don’t need 
to rent anymore. So we are now 
milking the same 80 cows on half the 
acreage ... 80 cows on 80 acres.”’ 


‘‘What’s Jim’s biggest contribution 
to our operation?’’ asks Jerry. “‘I’d 
have to say it was getting us on the 
Agway Total Dairy Ration Program. 
But there are many other things... 
like crops management. 

“One thing I do know is that we’re 
now producing a lot more milk witha 
lot less labor on a lot less land.’’ 

If you’d like to strengthen your 
farm management team with someone 
like Jim O’Bryan, just call your Agway 
Dairy Enterprise Salesman. Any time. 
You'll find he has some good ideas 
which can mean profit for you. 


Farm Enterprise Service ¢ AGWAY 


_Corporation..... 


(Continued from page 6) 


well as smaller units joined together 
by Jay and Pete Dickinson a few 
years earlier. Apples account for 
80 percent of fruit tonnage and 
three-fourths of the dollar volume 
at Cornucopia. Other crops include 
peaches, sour cherries, pears, prunes 
and sweet cherries. 


Research 


One of the functions of a farm 
division of a food processor is to 
carry out research on crops with 
potential for new sales opportunities. 
_ Cornucopia’s farm manager, Clifford 
Heaton, is increasing plantings of 
blueberries in 1973 following a trial 
planting in 1972. 

How many smaller fruit growers 
could afford to make a six-acre trial 
planting of apricots? These are grow- 
ing on the shore of Lake Ontario at 
the Pomona unit of Cornucopia 
Farms. Research plans are coordi- 
nated between Gerber’s and Cornu- 
copia by Don Madeau, agricultural 
business manager at the headquarters 
in Fremont. 

Meanwhile, over at the Barker 
office in the storage and packing 
division, Lon McAdam, | storage 
manager and professional engineer, 
and Pete Dickinson, sales manager, 
are putting a new semi-automatic 
apple grader-bagger into use on fresh 
apples to be sold under the Cornu- 
copia label. The 145,000-bushel 
storage building includes controlled 
atmosphere rooms for 45,000 bushels. 
Their interest in modernizing is 
underlined by the construction date 


AGWAY FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


(1913) of the existing facility... 
typical of fruit storages in western 
New York. 

Even though Cornucopia is tied 
to a sales organization, Jay Dickin- 
son feels they have very limited 
control over selling price. The major 
emphasis at the farm is to reduce 
production costs while increasing 
yields. Removal of 100 acres of “an- 
tiquated apples” has made way for 
plantings that account for 47 percent 
of total apple acreage. 

A three-year-old “second genera- 


tion” mechanical harvester is used 
to harvest sour cherries, prunes, and 


some apples. New crops or cropping 
systems adaptable to mechanical har- 
vest get first consideration in plan- 
ning for the future. 

We see here an incorporated farm 
with a good marketing arrangement, 
located in a favorable climatic and 
geographical situation for fruit pro- 
duction and sales, “fair to middling” 
fruit soils, and above-average man- 
agement. The business has suffered 
financially no less than smaller in- 
dependent growers during the recent 
deflated price cycle and a devastating 


hail storm in 1971. 
Since 1960, the Russell brothers, 


Charles, Duane and Pat, have held 
shares in a farm corporation with a 
“low profile” near Appleton, New 
York. There is no Russell Farms, Inc. 
painted on the barn or even one of 
those sharp plastic decals on the side 
of their pickup trucks. Another 
brother, Ray, is raw product man- 
ager for Gerber Baby Foods Division 
at nearby Rochester. 

By previous and peaceful agree- 
ment, Charles “Chuck” Russell is 


president and general manager and 
owns the most stock. He is also 
township supervisor in Newfane. 
Duane is officially vice president, 
and in practice is active in general 
operations, often on a machine. Pat 
is in charge of maintenance and stor- 
age. Mrs. “Chuck’’ Russell serves as 
bookkeeper. 

Field foreman Bertie Knowles 
now serves full-time as leader of 
harvest and pruning crews. He and 
his wife are bringing up seven chil- 
dren in one of the larger houses at 
Russell Farms after starting as mi- 
grant workers years ago. 

This 600-acre farm emphasizes 
apples . . . including 100 acres in 
production, and another 100 acres 
newly planted in a moderate-density 
plan. There is an experimental half- 
acre of the latest pole-supported 
apples on E. Malling IX rootstock. 
These bear fruit in the second year 
and cost $2,200 per acre to plant and 
grow. 

Tomato acreage has increased 
from 50 in 1965 to 75 acres in 1972 
in the face of a declining tomato 
industry in New York during that 
period. There are several excellent 
reasons for this success. Fields are 
tile drained when needed, tomatoes 
are rotated with corn or dairy-feed 
crops to reduce disease, irrigated 
promptly as required, planted early 
and kept clean of weeds. 

Yields run consistently around 
30 tons per acre, 50 percent above 
state average. A hundred acres of 
corn for grain rounds out crop pro- 
duction. A few head of beef help 
feed the 31 people in four families 


-that get their entire living from th 


farm. 

Chuck values real estate at aroun 
$350,000 and machinery at $60,() 
He will have more interest in form 
ing an agricultural district if ther 
is more urban pressure, and if som@ 
of the next generation shows a hig 
level of interest and visible manage 
ment ability. 


Example 


This larger-than-average family 
held corporation farm is an excel 
lent example of how a farm fannil 
can organize to take advantage o! th 
incentives involved in ownershi 
(that’s the willingness to take a oa 
of fruit to market on Saturday night 
by using the tax and business benef 
of incorporation. If that truc: 
involved in an accident enrout: t 
market, liability is limited to th 
assets of the corporation . . . aid 
fringe benefit enjoyed by owner 
employee (workmen’s compensation 
will help take care of the driver’ 
injuries. 

As past president of the Niagara. 
Orleans Production Credit Assc cis. 
tion, Chuck is a believer in farmer 
working together to take care 0 
their individual needs, whether i: be 
credit or marketing opportwiity, 


Orangeport Orchards 


In 1961, Ruthvan “Bud” Kil! of 
Lockport and Willis Mohlar {rom 
Gasport formed a partnershiy t 
consolidate their 281 acres in‘o 3 
larger, more efficient operaiion. 
These men are unrelated and have 
completely different personalities, 
but the common goal of making a 
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Two ways Agway can help you 


protect milk production 
and profits this spring 








protein is adequate. 


1. Rebalance your feeding program. 
Agway Ratio:Right feeds have been carefully 
formulated to balance the feeding programs on 
Northeastern farms. When you are feeding the Agway 
Ratio:Right feed that’s suitable for your farm, you can 
be sure your cows are getting the protein and energy 
they need to maintain top production. When cows go 
on pasture, however, the change in forage intake may 
change the amounts of protein and energy needed 
from grain. And if not adjusted, this could result in 
lost production. So, as the pasture season approaches, 
it is a good idea to review your feeding program with 
your Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman. He will help 
you select that Agway Ratio:Right feed your cows will 
need when pasture replaces a portion, or all, of your 
forage. The proper Ratio:Right feed will help avoid 
that costly summer slump. 


2. Put an Agway LPS feeder in your 
pasture. Although high in protein at the start, 
spring pasture deteriorates rapidly. And your cows 
will know it before you do. You will not be aware 

of it until milk production starts to suffer. Agway 
Liquid Protein Supplement (LPS) is good insurance 
against pasture slump. Agway research has proven 
that cows will increase LPS consumption when 
total-ration protein provided is below their needs. 
And they will decrease their consumption of LPS when 


For LPS, Ratio:Right feeds, and other products and 
services, contact your Agway Store, Representative 
or Dairy Enterprise Salesman. 













































thgpusiness entity. 
In 1963, another 120 acres were 
yangcquired and a corporation created. 
((Qiinvestment of $200,000 in real estate 
mpnd machinery in 1971 was only 25 
@ercent greater than the 16 “aver- 
ave fruit farms mentioned earlier. 
Large size of business was not the 
eason for the formation of the cor- 
poration. In fact, it is difficult to 
vet agricultural economists to name 
» figure at which point it is wise 
9 incorporate. Equitable distribution 
ff shares and proceeds may be a 
ifficient reason to incorporate when 
® partnership cannot be on a simple 
0/50 basis. A cash settlement at 
e time of incorporation simplified 
are ownership from a 5/9-4/9 
Bplit to 50/50. 
'™ After “dozing out” 28 acres of 
id apple trees, Orangeport Orchards 
th#iow has 100 acres of apples, 30 
Mcres of pears and nearly 50 acres 
pf bearing stone fruits. Sixty acres of 
njon-bearing fruit indicate the 
bwners intentions to make full use 
of land and machinery, along with 
uman resources. 
Another innovation in the past 
o years is the introduction of pick- 
your-own sales to consumers. Annual 
sles of U-pick cherries and apples 
Mave reached five figures. There’s a 
better net in this than in selling for 
processed. For some people, it beats 
buying more land and machinery 
0 expand. 
People are important at Orange- 
port Orchards. Will Mohlar is presi- 
pent and field manager. His wife, 
Eleanor, is vice president. Mr. Kill 
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w-cost way to con 
corn weeds or apply Nitan 


fetter living welded them into a_ serves officially as secretary, and 


informally: as accountant, labor man- 
ager and U-pick manager. Mrs. Kill is 
a director. A funded buy-sell agree- 
ment with life insurance is in effect 
to guarantee continuity. 

Other people involved are John 
Harvey, assistant field manager; Tom 
Graham (Mohlar’s son-in-law); and 
a part-time worker, Jack Schwens. 
Twenty harvest workers were once 

- housed in a new labor camp. Pres- 
ently, mechanical sour cherry and 
apple harvest, along with U-pick 
has reduced the harvest labor crew to 
seven, plus a few extras on weekends. 

The owners of the Orangeport 
Orchards Corporation do not feel 
they can stand alone in the market- 
place.“Bud” Kill is past director and 
treasurer of the Western New York 
Apple Growers Association. Will 
Mohlar is a director of the American 
Agricultural Marketing Association, 
a Farm Bureau affiliate, and a mem- 
ber of the Niagara County Fruit 
Forum. 


Wrap-up 

Farm corporations tend to be a 
little larger than average farms. The 
owners are nearly always also active 
managers and have calluses on their 
hands. They completely wear out 
a pickup truck in about three years. 

Incorporated farms generally have 
a better set of books because they 
have to. The “tax advantages” are 
over-rated. Employees of farm cor- 
porations often have a little better 
package of fringe benefits, including 
the salaried manager-stockholder. 
The overwhelming majority of cor- 





LET AGWAY DO THE JOB! 


Agway’s spray service is the ideal way to put down: 


e Nitan on corn and grass 


@ Nitan plus herbicide on corn 


under the right conditions 


@ Herbicide on corn 


You can count on Agway for specific recommendations 
that work—and for fast, economical application service. 
Ask your Agway Enterprise Salesman for full details. 





porate farms in the Northeast are 
family-held. 


For the typical commercial farm 


in the Northeast, a partnership or 
single proprietorship may be more 
practical. An important point is to 
set up some formal business arrange- 
ment in writing before the sons are 
40 and the parents “going on 80.” 
Incorporation is another handy tool 
for some farm families . . . offering 
advantages in flexibility and business 
arrangements. 





Monitor — The Zoecon Corporation 
of Palo Alto, California, has de- 
veloped an insect monitoring system 
using sex attractants to bring insects 
into traps. It is not intended to be an 
insect-control system, but rather an 
aid in determining numbers of insects 
present, detecting “hot spots’ of 
infestation within an orchard, to help 
pinpoint the best times for sprays 
to be applied. 


U-Pick Hints — Looking for some 
ideas for your pick-your-own pro- 
gram? Here are some _ successful 
methods used by three Michigan 
farmers. 

Phil Rumbold of Montrose sells 
his 10-acre strawberry crop by the 
pound. Instead of individual quart 
baskets at 25 cents each, he uses a 


For that all-important early boost... 


single shallow cardboard box which 
holds 10-12 pounds of berries and 
replaces the usual 8 one-quart boxes 
in the standard carrier. Boxes cost 
about 10 cents each. His farm label 
is printed on the sides. 

Oscar Dowd, a 75-acre blueberry 
producer in Paw Paw, harvests nearly 
12 tons a day in peak season. He 
hires about 25 girls each summer to 
handle the cash registers and escort 
pickers to the most fully-loaded 
bushes. By encouraging customers to_ 
pick only the berries that look really 
good, he gets his ripest berries har- 
vested and the less ripe are left on 
the bush. 

Other Dowd ideas: 

A restroom. He installed running 
water so customers can wash their 
hands after picking. 

A pickers club. Each customer 
has a name card on file. After he’s 
picked at the Dowd farm for five 
years, he gets a free 4 or 5-pound 
pail of blueberries. 

A blueberry recipe exchange board 
in the market shed. Customers con- 
tribute or copy recipes. 

Neat road signs, with few words 
in large letters. In classified adver- 
tising, a boxed-in ad costs a little 
more, but draws a lot more attention. 

Russell Park’s pick-your-own 
strawberry patch in South Lyon 
covers 16 acres. He uses a “super- 
market” system with 15 checkout 
stations around the edges of the field. 
Customers waiting in line to check 
out can set their carriers on one of 
the two wide rails on either side of 
the station. Cost of materials for 
each station is about $35. 









AGWAY CORN STARTERS 
Formulated for your specific needs 


No matter what the soil and weather conditions in your 
area, no matter whether you’ve made heavy or light or 
no manure applications, there’s an Agway Corn Starter 


to fit your needs. 


And remember—each day of earlier planting can mean as 
much as a bushel more grain corn per acre at harvest. 

So be sure to plant early, and use an Agway Corn Starter 
for the fast start and uniform stands—even in cold 
soil—that corn must have to produce high yields. 


In addition to starter nitrogen for early growth, all Agway 
Corn Starters provide these other important benefits for 
an early boost to high yields: 


e 1.8% water-soluble magnesium for the plant’s early 


needs 


@ 0.2% zinc to help guard against a possible deficiency in 
high pH and high phosphorus soils 


e 0.05% boron, contributing much of the plant’s needs for 


this element 


e more than 60% water-soluble phosphorus for early root 
development under cold, wet, early-spring conditions 


To achieve all the potential that’s bred into your Agway 
hybrids, plan on putting down an Agway Corn Starter 
through your planter next spring. Check with your Agway 
Enterprise Salesman for details. 


What's NEW 
inthe =: 


FIEL 


Check list 





for corn planting 


GROWN right, corn can yield 
more feed than any other crop in 
the Northeast, and bring high re- 
turns for good management. But 
corn also costs more out-of-pocket 
dollars to grow than most feed crops, 
opening the potential for more un- 
paid bills if the crop comes up short. 

That’s why top corn growers em- 
phasize the need for a high-yielding 
production package to maximize 
profit potential, whether they're 
growing silage or grain. 

For your thinking, we've pulled 
together a check list of suggestions 
and information drawn from exten- 
sion and ag-college research and from 
on-farm experience. We’ve tried to 
hit the key factors you'll need to 
make up your high-yield package 
and to note how these fit together. 

[_] Choose “early” hybrids. Chances 
are you've already ordered seed, but 
if you've some left to buy, make it 


early for your location. Last year’s 
disastrous fall merely stressed what 
we've noted before in this column, 
that we have more short falls than 
we'd like to believe, and long-term 
results in Northeast corn test pro- 
grams show early hybrids averaging 
ahead of late corns in yield of quali- 
ty silage or grain. 

[_] Plant only “normal” cytoplasm 
seed. Check your seed as it arrives to 
be sure only “N” is delivered. South- 
ern leaf blight is well spread over 
the Northeast. It’s more likely to get 
you than not, if you plant susceptible 
“T” or “B” strains. 

[_] Check for seed treatment, and 
add your own as needed. Your seed 
should go into the ground protected 
with a persistent insecticide and 
fungicide. Check the tags and labels 
on your bags closely and visit with 
your seedsmen about each lot and 
variety of seed. Companies differ in 


their practices and one may have 
applied only a fungicide while an- 
other may have added neither a 
fungicide nor insecticide. 

Some of this will be due to dif- 
ference in state laws. New York has 
the tightest pesticide law in the na- 
tion. This differs from federal laws 
recently passed and there'll be some 
ironing out of these differences over 
the next year. But for now, New 
York laws prohibit seedsmen from 
treating seed with persistent insecti- 
cides, so yours will come without. 
There may be a tag noting treatment 
by malathion or other non-persistent 
chemical put on to control seed- 
house insects, but such chemicals 
are good for only a few days and are 
now long gone. You'll need to apply 
another to gain protection in the 
soil. Several compounds are avail- 
able; lindane and diazinon are most 
common. 

Most corn seed will come treated 
with a fungicide, but check to be 
sure. Several companies prefer to 
supply both fungicide and insecticide 
for planter box treatment, and sell 
the seed untreated. And if you have 
to add one, putting the two on to- 
gether is no extra chore. 

Generally planter box mixes will 
include an insecticide and graphite 
(to improve seed flow through plant- 
ing equipment), a fungicide plus 
graphite, or all three. Nearly all com- 
pounds offered for sale are effective, 
if applied properly in the planter 
bo 


x. 

Note that whatever the compound, 
these are poisons. They’re in rela- 
tively safe forms, but still demand 
care in handling. Don’t breathe in 


the dust or powder and use a stick, 
not your hands, to do the mixing. 

Adding this stuff in the planter boy! 
is a pain when you're in a hurry, 
It’s particularly irksome when the 
can is back at the barn and you're 
ready to plant. But skipping this 
step can be costly, as we've found 
in checking trouble calls during the 
past several years. Seed corn maggots 
are well spread in Northeast fields 
and have no respect for good inten. 
tions. 

Seed treatment is important any. 
time but it’s an absolute must with 
early planting. 


Corn Root Worms 


[] Corn root worms have been 
spreading in the Northeast and can 
now cause lodging and lower yields 
in most parts of the region. If they’re 
active in your area, and you're grow. 
ing corn after corn, you should def. 
nitely plan controls. A number of 
chemicals are available that carry 
extension recommendations, includ. 
ing Furadan, Di-syston, Dasanit, 
Dyfonate, Thimet and Bux. All go 
on at planting time, in a band over 
the row, usually applied ahead of 
the press wheel through a special 
insecticide applicator on the planter, 
All come as granules. All are also 
“hot” chemicals and can get you as 
well as the bugs. 

[_] Early planting is a_ practice 
that pays off most years. Few of us 
will forget last spring’s rains that 
held up planting, in some places far 
into June. Nor will we forget the 
poor yields that followed. In fact, 
some of this corn is still in the field, 
due to high moisture (both in the 
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Program is the answer. It’s 
based on clear seeding and is 
keyed to alfalfa yields of two 
to four tons in the seeding 
year with goals of up to seven 
or more tons in the second 
year. 


But many dairymen have 
reported yields of over five 
tons in the first year! 


The benefits of direct seeding 
are, of course, more total 
crude protein, at lower cost, 
and in the shortest possible 
time. Read how Agway’s 
direct seeding 
recommendations turned out 
for three Northeastern 
dairymen. Then ask your 
Agway Enterprise Crops 
Salesman to explain how the 
program can work for you— 
on your farm. 


egional dairymen announce 
4 to 5 tons of alfalfa per acre 
noways tata Managenet’ aaa lh first seeding year! 





5.15 tons the first year is what 
Roy L. Milter of Cumberland 
County, Pa. achieved. He runs 
a herd of 48 holsteins and cur- 
rently keeps 75 acres in alfalfa. 
On Agway’s recommendation, 
he clear-seeded 40 acres in 
1971. During the same year, 


those 40 acres yielded 5.15 tons 


per acre. In 1972, they yielded 
6.5 tons per acre. 


The Shephard Brothers of 
Madison County, N. Y. boast a 
herd average of 16,202 
pounds of milk and 602 
pounds of butterfat. In 1971, 
they clear-seeded 15 acres of 
alfalfa—again following the 
Agway program. They 
harvested 4 tons per acre 
during the seeding year and 6 
to 7 tons per acre the next year. 








Willard M. Martin, Jr. runs a 
herd of 80 holsteins in 
Oneida County, N. Y. in 1971, 
following Agway’s Alfalfa 
Management Program, he 
clear-seeded 14 acres. His 
yield that first year was 5 tons 
per acre. The following 
year—in spite of Hurricane 
Agnes—his yield was still 4.5 
tons per acre. 
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grain and in the ground) at harvest 
time. 

These factors emphasize the long- 
term odds favoring early planting. 
Experiment station results suggest 
youll lose about a bushel per acre 
for every day you must delay plant- 
ing. Late planting also delays matu- 
rity, increasing the risk of harvest 
and storage problems as we saw so 
vividly last year. 

How early is “early” for corn 
planting? This depends on where 
you are, and how well your soil 
drains and how fast it warms up. If 
youre crowding the season and 
wonder if you’re too early, check 
your soil temperature with a simple 
soil thermometer. Corn seeds can 
begin germinating if the soil is 50 
degrees at a three-inch depth. After 
May 1, though, soil temperature is 
less important, since warmer days 
are sure to follow. Before May 1, 
rely on soil temperature, but after 
that date, go ahead and plant. Even 
if the soil is still chilly, it should 
warm soon enough to get your seed 
up. 
"Plant shallow if you’re planting 
early in a cold soil. The soil in the 
top inch will be warmer than three 
inches down, so you'll get faster 
emergence with less risk of seed rot. 


Population 


Your best population per acre 
depends on whether you're growing 
silage or grain, your soil type, your 


planting date and hybrid you've. 


chosen. 
For most Northeast soils, a har- 
vest population of 22,000 to 24,000 


plants per acre will bring the most 
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profitable yields. With your best 
corn soils, you may shoot for 24,000 
plants for grain, and up to 28,000 
plants per acre for silage. There’s 
no point in going higher. Some 
years you may get a bit more green 
tonnage, but you'll nearly always 
sacrifice dry matter and grain at 
populations higher than these. 

If your soil is sandy or tends to be 
droughty, cut back on the above 
rates. Shoot for a harvest population 
of about 20,000 for grain, and 22,000- 
24,000 for silage. 


Note that these are harvest popu- 
lations. All seeds won’t germinate, 
and those that germinate won't all 
make mature plants. So plan to over- 
plant by about 10 percent, roughly 
24,000 seeds per acre to get 22,000, 
and about 26,400 seeds to get 24,000 
plants per acre. 

If you're planting real early in a 
cold soil, you'll lose a few more 
seeds, and you should plant 5 percent 
more seed, say 25,000 for 22,000 
plants per acre, and 27,600 for 
24,000. 

Hybrid choice is also important in 
close planting. If you’re crowding 
plants, pick hybrids with above- 
average standability ratings. Check 
extension trials and dealer recom- 
mendations for the best standing 
hybrids. If you like certain hybrids 
for other reasons that don’t stand 
particularly well, cut back 2,000 
to 4,000 plants per acre in popula- 
tion as a hedge against unnecessary 
lodging. 

[_] Row widths come in for lots of 
talk, but they’re less important than 
most other factors, as long as your 


plus local sales tax 

F.0.B., Geneva, N.Y. 
_ Elizabethtown, Pa., 

Westfield, Mass. 


Here’s the ideal stable with three 
comfortable 10’ x 12’ stalls and 

a 5’6” x 8’ feed and tack room 
Pre-hung wood dutch doors, 
pre-hung 3’ x 2’ aluminum sliding 
windows. Texture 1-11 plywood. 
West Coast stress graded lumber, 
pressure treated timber columns, 


population is adequate. If you're 
planting in 30 to 36-inch rows, you'll 
not gain much from going narrower. 
You'll occasionally read testimonials 
to 20-inch rows, but test results rare- 
ly show these any higher in yield 
than 30’s. Forty inches is a bit broad, 
though, and if you're planting this 
wide you may consider narrowing a 
bit. 

Note that several long-term tests 
have shown about five percent more 
yield for narrowing from 40 to 30 
inches. That’s fine, but you’re only 
likely to get three-fifths (or three 
percent) for dropping from 36 to 30. 
This may be worthwhile if you’re 
getting new machinery anyway, but 
it’s not worth taking any appreci- 
able loss on trading equipment. And 
a two-inch change, say from 36 to 
34 or 32 to 30, wont give you 
enough yield difference to notice. 


Planters 

[_] Corn planter selection is’ get- 
ting complicated with two plate- 
less planter types now on the market. 
In our experience both work well. 
Dealers report strong demand from 
farmers for plateless planters. Like 
any other new machine, it takes a 
bit of experience to learn to keep 
them operating at top efficiency. 
Have your dealer fill you in on good 
operation and maintenance _pro- 
cedures. 

[_] “No-plow” planters of various 
types are also on the market. We’ve 
tried several makes with good re- 
sults, but had to do a bit of tinker- 
ing with one or two to get them to 
do the job we wanted. If you’re con- 
sidering a no-plow planter, select 


one that plants well in a convention- 
ally-tilled corn field, as well as in 
unplowed sod or stalks. And we'd 
suggest talking to someone who has 
operated the kind you're interested 
in buying. This could be a neighbor 
or someone in the next county, so 
long as he’s had some practical ex- 
perience with a machine like yours. 
Depth of planting and amount of 
seed coverage are both tricky and 
need careful adjustment depending 
on the condition of the soil. 


Fertilizer 


[_] Nitrogen fertilizer is a must for 
good corn growth, but don’t use 
more than you need. Excess nitro- 
gen in lakes, ponds and streams is 
attracting ecological headlines and 
will continue to do so. And rightly 
or wrongly, the accusing finger con- 
tinues to point to agriculture. 

Excess nitrogen not used by your 
plants can be washed off into streams 
or leach down in the ground water 
and hence into wells and other sup- 
plies. Several state legislatures. in 
the midwest and east have considered 
bills putting limits on the amounts 
of nitrogen farmers can apply. None 
of these bills have passed yet, but 
that doesn’t mean they won’t some- 
day. Applying too much nitrogen 
can provide ammunition for those 
who would pass such bills. 

Over-use of nitrogen is also poor 
business. Research from Cornell 
shows that you can still fertilize for 
maximum profit (though not neces- 
sarily for maximum yield) without 
suffering excessive nitrogen loss. 


Extension recommendations from 
(Continued on page 12) 





gang nail trussed rafters. Ventilation 
is supplied by continuous soffit 
openings and a cupola at the ridge. 


Complete 20’ x 30’ x 8’8” pre-cut 
building with blueprints and 
assembly instructions, ready for 
easy erection. Now—have yourself a 
beautiful barn at a beautiful price! 









Cornell Manufacturing Company 
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CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


The Cornell way of driving the barn 
cleaner through its paces is the most effi- 
cient on the market today. Its exclusive 
double-tooth drive sprocket actually 
pushes against the outside of the link for 
a steady consistent, NO-JERKY drive. 
This insures you of a long productive life. 


The ordinary barn cleaner drives by put- 
ting the tooth inside of the link, causing 
wear, jamming and a short unproductive 
life. 

Fill in the coupon now, and mail it 
today for more information on Cornell's 
Barn Cleaner...America’s Biggest Dol- 
lar’s Worth. 


{_] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
(_] Heve rep call lama [_] Farmer [_] Student 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unioaders 





Laceyville, Penna. 18623 


Planting..... 
(Continued from page 11) 


Northeast states allow for profit but 
stop short when a dollar’s worth of 
nitrogen returns less than a dollar’s 
worth of yield. 

In planning your nitrogen program 
be sure to figure in the nitrogen 
youll be getting from your soil, 
from manure, from plowed-down 
legumes and other crop residues. 
These all supply nitrogen, sometimes 
substantial amounts, and they release 
this just when your corn plants need 
it most. 

Dr. Shaw Reid, Cornell soil fertili- 
ty specialist, notes that you'll get 
60 to 80 pounds of nitrogen just 
from breakdown of organic material 
already in the soil. A good legume- 
grass sod plowed down will supply 
another 100 to 150 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre, while a good grass sod 
plowed down can supply 80-100 
pounds. 

Manure also helps, as any dairy- 
man knows, providing 5-10 pounds 
of nitrogen per ton of manure. Most 
manured fields get 10-20 tons per 
acre (some far higher), so you can 
figure 50 to 100 pounds of N from 
your manure. 

You can ignore these sources, but 
you do so at your own expense. They 
all break down and release nitrates 
into the soil, and corn plants can't 
tell these from the nitrates you buy 
in the bag, truck or-tank. 

In computing how much commer- 
cial nitrogen you'll want to add, con- 
sider when and how you'll apply 
this fertilizer. If you plow nitrogen 
down, you risk heavy losses, so you 
should put on enough more to allow 
for this. Some nitrogen through the 
planter helps plants get off to a fast 
start, but too much can burn crop 
roots. 

Sidedressed nitrogen has proven 
most profitable in Cornell trials, 
and it looks good in other states 
as well. This way, you put the nitro- 
gen on or into the soil when the 
corn is six to 15 inches tall, just 
ahead of its most rapid growth and 
strongest need. You'll get less loss 
and so can use lower rates, saving on 
both dollars and pollution potential. 

Sidedressing equipment is avail- 
able for hire or sale over most of 
the Northeast. However, you may 
have to hunt a bit in a few areas 
where sidedressing hasn’t taken hold 
yet. Such equipment is worth looking 
for since year-in year-out sidedressing 
will give you the best return for your 
nitrogen dollar. Certainly this was 
emphasized last year when heavy 
June rains leached out nearly all 
previously applied nitrogen and 
only those who sidedressed got nitro- 
gen to their crop. Where ground 
equipment isn’t available, or where 
fields are too wet, air application 
can do the job. 


Other Musts 


[_] Phosphorus is another must for 
corn in the Northeast, and the corn 
plant needs it while it’s young. Best 
time and place for your phosphorus 
is at planting time, right near the 
seed, so planter application is usually 
most convenient. 

[_] Potassium is another “must” 
nutrient for corn. Potassium can go 
on anytime, since it’s less soluble 
than nitrogen. Through the planter 
is okay, or it can be put on in the 


« 


fall or spring and plowed down. 

[.] A “starter” application through 
the planter is a good way to put on 
phosphorus, along with some nitro- 
gen and potassium to get your crop 
off to a fast start. Often you can put 
on all your phosphorus and _ potas- 
sium here, along with a small shot 
of nitrogen, then come on later to 
sidedress the rest. 

Take care, though, not to put too 
much nitrogen and potassium through 
the planter. Both come as salts, and 
even placed two inches to the side 
they can cause salt burning of seed- 
ling roots if you put on over 80 
pounds per acre of nitrogen plus 
potassium. Some years you can get 
by with higher rates, if you have 
good rainfall. But get some dry 
weather after planting and you can 
get burning if you're above 80 
pounds of salt. 

[_] Soil testing: isn’t new, but it’s 
still your best indicator of plant 
food needs. Soil test labs are busy 
this time of year, so the sooner you 
get your samples in, the better. 


Weeds 


[_] Weed control is another must 
and one you'll need to fit to your 
specific situation. Most northeastern 
corn fields have received atrazine 
sprays for several years, and this 
has given good control of most broad- 
leaved weeds and many grasses. 
Trouble is we have now cleaned 
these out in many fields, and with no 
cultivation, we're having atrazine- 
resistant weeds come in strong. 

Annual grasses, including crab- 
grass, the foxtails, witchgrass and 
fall panicum are increasing in many 
fields. Atrazine won't faze these, 
but a mixture of two to two-and-a- 
half pounds of Lasso plus one pound 
of atrazine will generally do a good 
job if applied before the corn is up 
or just after, before the weeds are 
one-and-a-half inches tall. 

Sutan and atrazine disced in ahead 
of planting can also catch these an- 
nuals, as can a mix of one pound 
each of atrazine plus simazine. This 
latter must go on before the corn 
emerges and may be less effective 
in dry years. Still it has looked good 
for all-season control. 

Best time to get weeds is real 
early, with a spray before they and 
the corn come up. But if weather 
keeps you out of the field, you can 
come in with atrazine at two pounds 
per acre postemergence. Add Booster 
Plus at one quart per 15 gallons of 
spray to improve herbicide contact 
with weed leaves. This may not 
control fall panicum or crabgrass. 
And you can get rained out here 
too. Best bet is to get your herbicide 
before the corn is up, and save post- 
emergence sprays for emergencies. 

Nutsedge can be serious and Sutan 
disced in is the answer if you antici- 
pate nutsedge problems. See last 
month’s column for a full rundown 
on nutsedge control in corn and 
elsewhere. 

Cultivation, where feasible, is also 
a darn good weed control practice 
to supplement your herbicides. One 
good cultivation can set back those 
problem weeds that get through our 
present herbicides and keep them 
from building up. And the aeration 
provided through cultivation can 
boost yields by itself on many soils, 
particularly those that tend to be 
heavy. 





CONNECTICUT 


Bloomfield 

Carpenter & Chapman Inc. 
Shelton 

Al Prestons Garage Incorporated 
Somers 

Morgon Equipment 
Woodbury 

Judsons Farm Equipment 


MAINE 


Belfast 

Pen Bay Tractor Co. 
Biddeford 

Bald Distributor Inc. 
Caribou 

Belangers Farm Machinery 
Clinton 

Canaan Equipment Corp. 
Presque Isle 

Maine Potato Growers Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bernardston 

Bernardston Auto Exchange 
Belchertown 

Devon Lane Farm Supply 
Hatfield 

Hatfield Farm & Industrial Equip. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE © 


Weare 

Knoxland Equipment Inc. 
Walpole 

Pinnacleview Equip. Co. Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Afton 

Bernett H. Decker 
Amsterdam 

H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 
Baliston Spa 

Pettit Equipment Inc. 
Bergen 

Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 
Blossvale 

Jay’s Sales & Service Inc. 
Central Square 

Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Cohocton 

B & B Implement Co. 
Franklin 

Ray Tilley & Son 
Gouverneur 

D. L. Sweeney Equipment Corp. 
Hubbardsville 

Jacob Misch & Son 


Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. 
Kirkville 

Mabie Bros. Inc. 
Lowville 

Foster Millard 
Medina 

Ridge Equipment Co. Inc. 
Nelliston 

Dels Tractor Sales 
New Hampton 

Soslers Garage 
New Paltz 

New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
North Java 

Java Farm Supply 
Norwich 

R. D. Smith & Sons 


Davis Equipment Center Inc. 


Hunt Implement Co. 
Piffard 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 

Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 
Waterloo 

Finger Lakes Equipment 
Williamson 

Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 
Wolcott 

Galvin Bros. Farm Service 


VERMONT 


E. Randolph 
L. W. Greenwood Inc. 
E Falls 

Andy Bonneau Inc. 
Fairfax 

Wimble & Sons Inc. 
Fair Haven 

Proctors Inc. 
Orleans 

Desmarais Equipment Inc. 
R 

Sumner F. Farr 
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Meet our big new Masseys. 
27 ways better for you. 


You really haven’t seen the real 
news in tractors until you eyeball the big 
new Massey power line-up. It starts with 
the MF 1085 (80* hp) and ranges up to the 
big 140* hp MF 1155 with its big 540 cu. 
inch Perkins V8 diesel engine: 

27 ways better? Fact! 

Start with the features that make 
Massey’s new quiet cab so unusual. Special 
sound-absorbing insulation is built into the 
floor, lower sides and ceiling. Cab is 
fastened to chassis on special rubber 
isolation mounts. 

Tests by Massey engineers prove 
that you hear Jess than 85* decibels when 
the tractor is running at full engine and 
drawbar load. The cab is bigger. 

Roomier. And 12 glare-reducing 


windows give you full-circle visibility. 

New clutch. New braking system. 

Big new single disc 14-inch 
cerametallic clutch is smoother acting, 
longer lasting. And our wet disc braking 
system lets you brake easier, smoother. 

What else is new? 

20% more hydraulic lift capacity at 
the 3-point hitch on the MF 1105 and 
1155. 10% more hydraulic boost in the 
power steering on all models. A tilt-back 
cab and swing-out batteries for easier- 
than-ever servicing. 

See your Massey dealer today! 

Get the whole story from him. 
And get behind the wheel of one of these 
big new Masseys. See what power, comfort 
and convenience are all about! 


iL 


Massey Ferguson 








MF 135 Tractor. 





od te es 
bY 


he world’s largest selling 
tractor. Dollar for dollar more value than any 
other 3-plow tractor made! Famous Perkins gas 
or diese]. Some options include pressure control; 
6, 8 or 12-speed transmission; differential Fock; 
power steering. Advanced MF hydraulics are 
standard! 


*AU ratings are by manufacturer 


Animal Health 
Problems? 


Check the Animal 
Health Directory at 
your farm supply 


(Pfizer , store foranswers 


like these... 
Buffered 
lodine 
Aerosol 


~Doc Mettler comments on: 








Treating the 
slaughter cow 













Blue 
Lotion 
Aerosol 


As an antiseptic 
or as a cattle 
marker, it can’t 
be beat. 





WATCHING a once good dairy everyone in the dairy and meat 
cow walk up the loading ramp on __ business. 










Pink-Eye 
Aerosol 
Tablets 
and 


Boluses 


urea take the pink out. 

Individual treatment 
the fast way. 
Terramycin® Tablets, 
Neo-Terramycin ® 


the truck can give a man a lump in 
his throat, even if he does claim to 
consider dairy farming just another 
business, and each cow just a working 
unit in the production-for-profit 
scheme. 

A man who has raised a calf from 
the day it was dropped, watched her 
develop into a beautiful heifer, fed 


One threat is to take all antibiotics 
off the market. Another is that every 
cow that goes to slaughter with anti 
or postmortem symptoms of mastitis 
will be held until proved negative 
as a suspect. This would automatical- 
ly mean boning out every such sus- 
pect and holding the meat frozen 
for 30 days while-tests are made. You 


Top-dressing with 
Terramycin® and 

Neo-Terramycin ® 
wim Crumbles is the easiest 
way to treat a group 
of animals. 









Boluses and Triple 
Sulfa Boluses to 
keep your young 
animals healthy. 


her and milked her twice a day for know who is going to lose on. this 
years and cared for her when she arrangement! 
was sick, finds it difficult not to have So, what are we going to do about 












Pages > AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, New York, N. Y. 10017 


MORE FOR GROWTH AND HEALTH 


OUR BALE SYSTEM 

GETS YOU OFF THE | 
HOOK...STACKING / 
AND FEEDING. 


some feeling of letting a good friend 
down when he sees her take that last 
walk. In fact, if he does not have that 
feeling about a cow once in a while 
he probably should not be in the 
dairy business, because the dairyman 
who does not enjoy working with 
cows never seems to make much 
production or profit. 

Some of the cows that are sold 
for beef are old, milked out and not 
bred back. Too many, however, are 
young cows who have become in- 
capable of profitable production be- 
cause of disease, and statistics show 
that of the diseases causing disposal, 
mastitis is the largest contributor. 
Despite the good beef price, it costs 
as much as ever in proportion to 
replace a dairy cow and few are 
beefed without at least an attempt 
to clear them up. 


this situation? First, we must read 
the precautions about every drug we 
use on our cattle. Streptomycin has 
the longest hold-out period; some 
labels say 30 days, but newer ones 
will say 60. Other injectables will 
read five to ten days. If you infuse 
a quarter, do not ship the cow for 
beef before the time limit on using 
the milk is reached, and if you in- 
fuse a dry cow she’d better not be 
shipped until she freshens. 

This all sounds harsh, but with 
the help of your local veterinarian, 
you can make up your mind which 
cows are to be shipped and which 
treated. The old standard where we 
said, “Well, it won’t cost much to 
treat her, and if she doesn’t make it 
she can go to the beef auction next 
week,” cannot be used any more. 

Most important, get out of the 


habit of giving every sick cow a shot 
Antibiotics of penicillin-streptomycin as routine 
Years ago, veterinarians and dairy- _ before you can call your veterinarian 
men were convinced that we could _ or consider what is truthfully wrong 
not ship milk from cows that were with her. The continuation of that 
passing antibiotics in their milk. bad habit automatically means she 


Packs of 8 or 10 bales are tightly gath- 
ered and dropped to ground, by 
Farmhand’s Bale Accumulator pulled 
behind baler or used with optional 
pick-up attachment. In 1,000-ton op- 
eration costs are alow$3.18per ton. 
Completely automatic. Pick up, 
stack, feed bale-packs with our 











hydraulic Bale Fork on one 
of Farmhand’s high-lift 
loaders. Two big hooks 4 
grab each bale. No a 

bale squeezing as 
in other systems. 


CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. 
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pe 


129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 


this, and few dairymen disagree 
with the policy or find it too difficult 
to keep out milk containing antibio- 
tics. Now, however, we are faced 
with the same problem in using anti- 
biotics on cows that are going for 
beef. 

I cannot conceive of how anti- 
biotics in meat can be anywhere 
near the danger they are in milk, but 
regulations are regulations, and if 
the federal government decides to 
make a ruling, it will be enforced 
whether a few veterinarians: and 
dairy farmers agree with it or not. 

As. one who has the opportunity 
to reach many dairymen through the 
the pages of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST, all I can say is that you and 
I must observe the label on the medi- 
cine we use on meat-producing ani- 
mals if we are to stay in business. 
The penalty for disregarding these 
regulations will not be just a fine for 
an individual, but a problem for 


There is certainly good reason for cannot legally go to slaughter for 


60 days. 
The one thing your veterinarian 
furnishes that you cannot buy for 


‘any price anywhere else is diagnosis. 


With today’s beef price, and the 
regulations on shipping cows, a mis- 
judgment on your part can be a $400 
mistake. I don’t mean that your 
veterinarian is going to be right 
every time, and IJ agree that it puts 
a terrific responsibility on his 
shoulders. However, if you call early 
he can usually help you make a de- 
cision and at least he will have antt- 
biotics or other drugs that are not 
retained in the meat as long as 
streptomycin. 

Let’s consider a specific example 
of the problem. You are on the last 
cow at evening milking and you 
realize she has a hot, hard left rear 
quarter. What do you ordinarily do? 
All too often, dairymen will only 
make a mental note of this sort of 
cow and wait until morning with the 
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thought that he can check her better 
then. 

Another decision almost as bad, 
which should now never be done, is 
to give her an intramuscular injec- 
tion of penicillin-streptomycin and 
infuse the quarter. In either case, by 
the next morning the cow could be 
better or she could be nearly dead, 
depending on the causative organism 
of the mastitis. 

Never let a cow with a swollen 
quarter go through a milking without 
checking her temperature. If she is 
running a fever, phone your veteri- 
narian immediately. He can treat 
her with drugs that won’t last as long 
in the tissue as streptomycin, and 
by getting her early with letdown 
hormone (oxytocin) and powerful 
drugs, you have a good chance of 
saving her. 


Shipping 

You and your veterinarian may 
decide she is not worth treating, but 
to be technically correct, a cow run- 
ning a fever should not go to slaugh- 
ter. You may decide to use the oxyto- 
cin, milk her out, bathe the quarter 
in ice water and repeat. This might 
drop the fever so at least she can 
be shipped. 

Remember, however, if she has 
been treated she cannot legally go 
to slaughter for at least several days, 
or if you used the streptomycin she 
> cannot go for 60 days. In most early 
cases of a swollen quarter, if a cow 
is eating and not running a fever, a 
simple infusion is safe. If you do 
even this, however, she cannot be 
shipped for beef for at least three 
days. 

In a later article, I would like 
to talk more about mastitis, but I 
cannot leave unsaid the fact that if 
a dairyman misses or ignores a swol- 
len quarter with fever, or simply 
infuses the quarter, chances of his 
veterinarian saving her 12 hours later 
are lessened by at least five times. 
After 24 hours, saving her is going to 
be next to impossible. 

Reading over the above makes me 
think that though I am not one to 
wish for the good old days, things 
Were easier and more fun a few years 
ago. I can just hear my old friend 
Charlie, who used to tease by saying, 
“IT know what is wrong with her, 
Doc, but you got a license to kill 
her.” Now it will be, “You make just 
as many mistakes as I do, Doc, but 
I'd rather have my wife mad at you 
than me for losing a $400 cow.” 

Seriously, you and your veteri- 
harian made tough decisions before, 
and he (or she) can help you now. 
f you have been sort of going it 
on your own without much but emer- 
gency work done by your veteri- 
harian, now might be a good and 
profitable time to change. 


“I THINK HE'S SPOTTED SOMETHING!” 
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LIVESTOCK 


300-Year Itch — Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl Butz has declared the 
U.S. free of sheep scabies. The dec- 
laration caps a 73-year effort by 
state and federal governments and 
the sheep industry to first control, 
then eradicate, the tiny mites which 
have caused losses to North Ameri- 
can sheepmen for over three cen- 
turies. Eradication of the mites will 
save the industry an estimated $17 
million annually. 

The last case of sheep scabies was 
reported in Gloucester County, New 





Jersey in January, 1970. After three 
years of intensive search with no 
sheep scabies found, USDA officials 
say that the nation’s four-legged 
wool factories can forget about their 
300-year itch. 


VEE and EIA — Your horse will not 
be allowed on local or state fair- 
grounds during 1973 fairs in New 
York State unless he has been vac- 
cinated against Venezuelan equine 
encephalomyelitis, and tests nega- 
tive to an immunodiffusion test for 
equine infectious anemia. The same 


applies to harness horses on the. 


county fair circuit. 

The New York State Department 
of Agriculture and Markets recom- 
mends vaccination against VEE every 
four years, and against Eastern and 


Western encephalitis every spring 
before the fly and mosquito season 
begins. 

The necessary papers to register 
your horse for a fair are available 
from your county extension agent, 
or from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Division of Animal Industry, 
Albany, New York 12226. 


Charolais — The U.S. Charolais herd 
is heading toward the one million 
mark, reports J. Scott Henderson, 
executive secretary of the American- 
International Charolais Association 
(AICA). Eleven percent more pure- 
bred Charolais registration certifi- 
cates were issued in 1972 than in 
1971, and more than 250,000 Char- 
olais purebred cattle are now regis- 
tered with the AICA. 





Who ever heard of a 3” high barn cleaner 
flite and a split chute? 





Only Berg 


many years. 


style flites. 


Now you have!! 


builds them. 


It took some doin’, but it was well worth it. All of a sudden, there 
are new limits to barn cleaner cleaning ability and trouble-free life. 
It’s probably the most notable improvement to barn cleaning in 


To start with, the higher 3” flite carries more manure, without 
roll-back. Fully a third more liquid is moved than with the old 


Now, look at the revolutionary split chute. It’s Berg throughout! 
It gives the return chute a straight path back into the barn. . . and 
eliminates a reverse curve, and usually, a corner wheel. By 
eliminating these, it eliminates the most common points of trouble, 
wear, tension, and adjustment. The return chute is full-width for 


greatest performance. 


There’s much new about Berg Barn Cleaners and features. Send 
in this coupon today and get the full story. 


Ask For SUILDS EVERYTHING 


FREE 


BETTER FOR BARNS 
LA TEE BIE ae et 


i Wis. 54449 
Pian Help Marshfield, Wis. 5444 


Send Information Checked: 


AA-4A 


(J Cow-Saver Tie Stalls [] Lever Action Stalls 
(] Barn Cleaners] Manure Stacker [_] Perma Pens 


() Air-Flow System 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Is this trip 
really 

necessary? & : 
Not with a 


Jamesway® ‘“# 
barn cleaner on the job! 






Jamesway. works so you can farm 


Strong chain - Powerful drive - Fast cleaning 
with positive shear protection 


Strong! Reversible 
forged link chain 
There’s not a weak link in the re- 
versible, self-tightening forged link 
chain. Heavy links are connected 
by extra thick steel bars. Double- 
swaged, alloy steel pins fit con- 
toured link holes for broad bearing 

surface, reduced wear. 


Powerful! New super drive 
easily pulls over 
700’ of loaded chain 





Massive Super 500 and Super 750 
drive units. Rugged 3” thick main 
gear runs on 244” dia. shaft, biggest 
on any cleaner. And steel weather 
hood hinges forward for easy ac- 
cess to drive components. 


Fast! Cleans up to 

23’ per minute 
No barn cleaner works faster. You 
reduce waiting time because gut- 
ters are scoured clean as chain and 
scrapers move liquids and solids 
up the galvanized elevator. Eleva- 
tor has box-type backbone and one- 
piece sections. 


aa 


DRIVE HUB : 
2-1/8" DRIVE SHAFT RETAINING WASHER| 






Positive shear 
protection. Only 
Jamesway has it! 


An air space between 
hub and sprocket on 
both Super 500 and Super 750 barn 
cleaners keeps them from “freez- 
ing” together. When safety bolts 
should shear, they shear clean. If 
you're buying a barn cleaner, be 
sure it has Positive Shear Protec- 
tion to protect your investment. 


55° Swinging Manure Stacker 


Solve your winter manure storage 


SOLD AS BUTLER 


Exclusive Hot-Dip galvanizing 
keeps Jamesway barn equipment 
on the job years longer 





Chances are you’ve seen Jamesway 
barn equipment that seems to go 
on forever. Hot-Dip galvanizing 
means dipping equipment into 
melted zinc at 840 degrees tem- 
perature. It literally bonds two 
metals, inside and outside. Pro- 
tects where corrosion and rust hit 
the hardest. Far outlasts aluminum 
paint and ordinary plating. See your 
Jamesway Dealer for stalls, stan- 






problems. You can stack and store 
up to 600 tons until you’re ready 
to spread. Rugged stacker is sim- 
ply a continuation of the barn 
cleaner: no auxiliary drive, eleva- 
tor, wall or slab to buy. Ends daily 
hauling, reduces pollution problems. 


But don't take our word for it—ask 
a neighbor who owns a Jamesway 


OUTSIDE U.S.A. 





chions, pens, water cups, barn and 
milking parlorstalls, automatic par- 
lor feeders, cow mats, silage carts 
and all barn accessories. 


You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, 
prompt service and dependable parts. 


NEW YORK 


Akron—Don Beck, Inc. ota tld 
Alexander—H. D. Brown & Son 
Amsterdam—Albert Anderson. . 


. 716-542-4495 
716-343-5981 
518-842-1762 


Argyle—Jack's Surge Service. . . . . . 518-638-8382 
Baldwinsville—R. C. Church & Sons, Inc.. 315-635-3551 
Bangor—Southworth Farm Supplies . . . 518-483-2557 
Bath—Helm Agric. Equipment 607-776-6220 
Blossvale—Jay's Sales & Services, Inc.. . 315-337-7140 
Cairo—Cole’s Farm Equipment . 518-622-3389 
Canastota—Fisher Farms .. ... . . 315-697-7039 
Canton—Robinson Farm Equipment . . . 315-386-8551 
Chatham—Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. . . 518-392-1531 
Clymer—Dandee Service . . ... 716-355-8844 
Cochecton—Cochecton Mills, Inc.. . . . 914-932-8282 
East Randolph—H. & H. Farm Service . 716-358-2861 
East Springfield—Homer Fassett . . . . 607-264-6831 
Elma—Smith Farm Supply . 716-652-3379 
Elmira—Charles Olin & Sons. . 607-739-2042 
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Franklin—Matteson Feeds, Inc. . 607-829-2551 
as. pe iad 607-829-3651 
Gouverneur—Jones Farm Supplies 315-287-3210 


Hamburg— 

Abbott's Richardson Milling Company . 716-649-3511 
Henderson—Harbor Builders Supply, Inc.. 315-938-5416 
Holcomb—Coakley Power Equip. Company 716-624-1861 


Hoosick Falls— 

Cross Dairy Equipment. ...... 518-686-5949 
Kennedy—Walker-Sprague Co. 716-267-2905 
Lacona— 

Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. 315-387-3956 
LaFargeville— 

Glenn oundroweae cee ee ee 315-658-2636 


315-457-7513 
716-433-5409 


Liverpool—-Royce Zogg .. - -. . 
Lockport—Taylor Hardware 


Lowville—Maurice Roes & Sons. . 315-376-6959 
Lyons—Schleede Farm Supply 315-946-6822 
Melrose—Calhoun Equipment Co. 518-235-0089 
Middiesex—Delos Dann . . 315-584-3487 


JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Avenue 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 


BCBED 
Moravia—Hewitt Brothers, Inc. . . . 315-497-0770 
Newfield—Mazourek Farms .. . . 607-564-3485 
Patterson—Philbeth Farm Repair 914-878-6832 


Piffard—C. A. Parnell . 


» 716-243-1279 
Plattsburg—Alfred Bedard 


518-563-1809 


St. Johnsville—Valley Equipment Co. 518-568-5351 
Schoharie—William Roese, Jr. . . 518-827-5770 
Seneca Falls—Salerno Farm Supply . 315-568-6246 
South Dayton—Ecker's Equipment 716-988-3303 
Stafford— 

Plattens Custom Service, Inc. . 716-343-6045 
Stanfordville—Stanford Enterprises, Inc. . 914-868-2200 
Syracuse—Campbell Construction Co. . . 315-469-7172 
Unadilla—Ear|’s Poultry Farm. ; 607-369-9179 
Walton—Van Blackman ........ 607-829-3651 
Weedsport—Blumer Supply ..... . 315-834-7221 
West Berne—Jay Turner Francis . . . . 518-872-0426 
Westtown—Demberg Brothers . 914-726-3651 
West Winfield— 

West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 315-822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


‘the water will return to nourish him 


























Food For 
The Spirit 


by Robert L. Clingan 


If a visitor from another galay 
could visit our planet, and somehow 
communicate with us, he might as 
us to describe the life of-man upon 
the earth at this point in our history 
Among the many things we might 
say, are two words we would almost 
invariably find ourselves using. These 
words are “pluralism” and “polar. 
ity. 

We live in a time of varied life 
styles, varied value systems, varied 
points of view about almost. any- 
thing. Even though we rub elbovws 
with people so different from ow. 
selves, we remain poles apart. Plural- 
ism and polarity are marks of ou 
time. 


Reduced 


The pluralism cannot be easily 
changed, but perhaps the polarity 
can be reduced...if each of w 
seeks to understand the other, if 
we cease being arrogant about the 
rightness of our own particular posi- 
tion and way of life. 

Somehow, we arealocked out of 
each others’ lives because we are s0 
completely locked up in our own. As 
an eminent psychiatrist once pointed 
out, this insularity and self-centered. 
ness may even be an indication of 
poor mental health. He said, “If | 
could cut the words I, me and mine 
out of the vocabulary of all the pa- 
tients in my sanitarium, ninety per 
cent of them could go home tomor- 
row.” 

It is to this kind of extrovertive 
Christian living that Jesus calls us 
The strong are to help the weak. 
The Lord’s Prayer has only plural 
pronouns, Before a man places his 
gift to God on the altar, he is to 
make peace with his brother who 
is holding something against him. 


Commandment 

In the Gospel of John, Jesus says 
to His disciples, whom He is about 
to leave, “Love one another,” and 
“If you abide in My commands, you 
will dwell in My love.” The apostle 
Paul declared that bread cast upon 


who gave it to feed another. 

There is an ancient story of a man 
who had a strange dream. He entered 
a room where food adorned a table, 
yet everyone lacked nourishment 
He asked them why they did not 
eat. They replied, “Haven't you 
noticed that our elbows are stiff and 
our spoon handles are short? How 
can we feed ourselves?” 

He then climbed the stairs to al 
other room. Here the people wer¢ 
well fed. Their plates were empl) 
and their stomachs were full. Yet 
as he walked around the room he 
saw that their elbows were also stifi, 
and the tables were also adorned with 
short-handled spoons. 

“How did you eat?” he asked. 
“We learned long ago,” they 1 
plied, “that the only way we could 
keep: from starving to death was t 
feed each other.” 

This is a lesson for our life and 
time. 
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No Stick-in-the-Mud — An easy roll- 
on, roll-off wheel-traction device 
designed especially for use with 
dual-tire-equipped trucks and truck 
tractors has been developed by 
Kwik-Trak, Limited of Gadsden, 
Alabama. A rugged, chain-like unit 
constructed of rough, durable plastic 
and steel, Kwik-Trak is said to ex- 
pedite movement of heavy loads 
over muddy, sandy and soggy terrain. 
Simple to use and designed to fit 
tires from 600 X 15 through 1200 





the free publication entitled, “Funda- 
mentals of Service, Catalog of Man- 
uals and Visuals from John Deere.” 


Pure Water — A new line of water 
purifiers using ozone as the purifying 
agent is announced by Alron Indus- 
tries, Inc., 400 Avis Street, Rochester, 
New York 14615. No chemicals are 
required, since ozone is made by the 
units from air and electricity. Oper- 
ating cost is a few pennies a day. 

Ozone, the company reports, can 
kill bacteria and viruses in a fraction 
of the time required by chlorine, 
and adds no offensive taste to the 
water. It is able to handle a broad 
range of water problems, including 
iron and sulfur. For full information, 
write Dr. W. Alan Burris at the 
above address. 


Several farmers got together and com- 
bined ideas to come up with a covered 
wagon design for their chopper wagon. 

The hoops are strap iron strips bolted 
to the side-boards. Corrugated roofing 
overlapped and bolted to the hoops 
completes the job. The cover can be 
removed by taking out the bolts on 
each side of the wagon side-boards to 
make it ready for general hauling. 
Photo: R. S. Tupper 


The mower that works as hard as you do. 


Simplicity 4041. Simply the finest piece of lawn 
care equipment money can buy. With a wide 
60” free-floating mower and a soft spoken 1914 
hp engine. Mows with a smooth even cut... 
up to 4 acres per hour. Gives you a hand with 
other chores, too. With snow clearing, blading, 
tilling, loading. With all kinds of driveway and 
field lane maintenance. One season to the next. 


Our exclusive transmission couples a hydro- 
static drive with three power ranges. Gives 
you the exact ground speed you need for any 
job along with the top pulling power. While 


front, center and rear attachments run at the 
speed best for the job. And it lets you shift, 
even reverse, without clutching. 


Simplicity 4041 with a three-point rear hitch 
for fast easy attaching. Hydraulic lifts for finger- 
tip control of all attachments. With a tall 13” 
ground clearance and rear wheel disc brakes. 
With 24 different hardworking attachments. 
With toggle switch operation of all PTO attach- 
ments right from the dashboard. Simply the 
finest piece of lawn care equipment money 
can buy. Simplicity 4041. The Top Hand. 








xX 22, it consists of four-pronged 
lugs, or cleats, connected by a steel 
cable. 

For complete information write 
to Kwik-Trak, Limited, P. O. Box 
593, Gadsden, Alabama 35902. 
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Shoot Shorts — Champion Spark Plug 
Company suggests a simple way to 
locate electric-system short circuits. 

After recharging the battery (or 
using another fully-charged one), dis- 
connect the negative cable from the 
battery. Connect a 12-volt test lamp 
between the negative battery post 
and the disconnected cable. 

If there is a short, the test lamp 
will glow with all accessories turned 
off. By disconnecting and reconnect- 
ing each electrical circuit, one at a 
time, the shorted circuit can be iso- 
lated. When a disconnect causes the 
test lamp to go out, you've found the 
short. 

Then trace that circuit, locate and 
correct the cause of the short. 





Manuals — John Deere has four man- 
uals in new editions... Engines, 
Electrical Systems, Hydraulics, and 
Power Trains. Other manuals and 
visuals are also available. For details, 
send to: John Deere Service Publi- 
cations, Dept. F, John Deere Road, 
Moline, Illinois 61265, and ask for 





Your life is complicated enough 
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Simplicity Manufacturing Company, Inc. | 
Dept. 41-7-43 , Port Washington, Wisconsin 53074 | 
| 
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Please send me information on Simplicity 4041 and the name of 
the nearest dealer. 


Name 
Address 
ee ee Slaten <2 sae =* 716 





“When his city friends complain about their long : 
hours, Fred shows them his time card.” — 
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Forget 
inf , 


Harvestore Wa-Ro-Matic 
One unit, three jobs. Weigh, 
roll, and meter grain auto- 
matically. The first step to 
completely automated 
grain feeding. Simple, ca- 
pacities from 100 to 800 
bu. per hour. 


H73-36 
A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. 
Dept. 000, 550 West Algonquin Road, Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


boats 


Products. Inc 


A complete list of Harves- 
tore equipment. 


Please rush my free copy of the 24-page Buyers Guide to: 
Name 


Free 24-page Buyers Guide. 





Address 
City State 





County Zip 








I farm acres. 
Number of animals: 
Check if attending school 


Mail to: A.O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. Dept. Aa-43a 
550 West Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights. Illinois 60005 


dairy _____ beef _--__hogs 


See your 


| BS ace 
| 


g dealer for details. 
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ST ADD A TRACTOR AND A LP @ 


GeT ai.wone-tatae MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS / 67432 


DEPT...32 








The accompanying article compares the pulling power of single versus 


dual rear wheels. 


Extra tractor wheels for the 


Dual advantage 


THE continuing increase in trac- 
tor power and weight has prompted 
many farmers to add dual wheels to 
their tractors. in an effort to in- 


crease tractor performance and 
reduce soil compaction. 
From a_ practical installation 


standpoint, duals offer several ad- 
vantages over a single tire of the 
same overall width: 

1. The existing tires on the tractor 
can be used for one of each pair of 
duals, thus eliminating the need to 
purchase relatively expensive wide 
single tires of the same total width. 

2. The dual arrangement can be 
used for drawbar pull jobs requiring 
a lot of power (and traction), and 
then the outer wheels can be re- 
moved to reduce the overall tire 
width for use of the tractor in row- 
crop cultivation. 


Comparisons 


Any attempt to compare single 
and dual-tire performance on the 
farm is complicated by the fact 
that field operating conditions are 
seldom constant. For example, if 
the same tractor is used for runs 
with single and dual tires, there can 
be variations in soil conditions . 
such as hardness, moisture and sur- 
face conditions ... between the two 
test runs. 

On the other hand, if two trac- 
tors are used, one equipped with 
duals and the other with single 
tires, a number of differences may 
exist... amount of tread wear, tread 
pattern, and inflation pressure. 

In addition, another fundamental 
question arises. Do you compare 
performance of single and dual 
wheels on the basis of the same total 
weight, or do you compare on the 
basis of simply adding the second 
pair of wheels and tires and accept 
the resulting increase in weight? 

Tests conducted at Purdue Uni- 
versity and at Ontario Agricultural 
College provide some _ interesting 
clues to tractor performance in 


by Wes Thomas 


both of these situations. 

At Purdue, engineers sought to 
overcome the difficulties presented 
by variations in field test conditions 
by conducting their studies under 
laboratory conditions, using artificial 
soils that accurately simulate field 
soil characteristics. 

Their test results show that if total 
weight on the tractor’s rear wheels 
is held constant, dual tires are better 
than single tires in loose soil condi- 
tions as long as slip is less than 30 
percent. From a practical standpoint, 
in field operations, slip should sel- 
dom exceed this 30-percent value. 
Further, they found that dual wheels 
offer little advantage in firm soil. 

The Ontario tests were conducted 
more nearly on the basis on which 
a farmer should install duals... that 
is, dual tires and wheels were added 
to the existing single wheels and the 
resulting added weight accepted. The 
effect of adding liquid ballast to both 
the single and dual tires was also 
investigated. 


Conditions 


The tests were conducted on five 
different land conditions which 
represented the range of soil types 
from sandy loam to heavy clay, and 
the range of surface conditions from 
dry and loose to hard or to wet and 
muddy. 

Averages taken for the five dif- 
ferent test conditions showed that 
the singlesrear tires without ballast 
enabled the tractor to pull 75 per- 
cent of its rear-axle weight. When 
dual wheels without ballast were 
used, the tractor pulled an average 
of 89 percent of its weight, but the 
total increase in pull was greater 
since it included the weight of the 
extra tires and wheels. 

When the single tires were filled 
with liquid ballast, the tractor pulled 
76 percent of its total weight (which 
included the weight of the additional 
ballast). When the dual wheels were 
filled with liquid, drawbar pull was 
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also 76 percent, but here the weight 
also included the additional ballast 
in the dual wheels. 

Since actual drawbar pull is of 
more significance to the tractor 
operator than is pull as a percentage 
of rear axle weight, a comparison 
of actual pull reveals some interest- 
ing results. 

1. The use of duals without ballast 
increased the drawbar pull by al- 
most 50 percent in relation to the 
pull available with single tires with- 
out ballast. 

2. Duals with ballast increased 
pull by almost 50 percent, compared 
to the use of single wheels with 
ballast. 

3. Single wheels with ballast 
increased pull by 50 percent com- 
pared to the use of single wheels 
without ballast. 

4, Use of dual wheels with bal- 
last more than doubled the pull 
produced by the use of single wheels 
without ballast. 

These comparisons do not take 
into account the effect of the tires 
on soil compaction. In general, 
however, the increased ground con- 
tact area provided by the dual 
wheels reduces soil compaction. 


Summary 


Thus, from these tests we can 
conclude the following: 

1. If presently operating with 
single tires and no ballast, about 
the same increase in traction can 
be obtained by adding duals or by 
installing liquid ballast in the exist- 
ing tires. If compaction is a prob- 
lem, the addition of duals would 
be the preferable choice. 

2. If presently operating with 
single tires with ballast, switching 
to duals without ballast will produce 
approximately the same drawbar 
pull, but reduce soil compaction. 

3. For maximum drawbar pull, 
use dual wheels with liquid ballast 
in all the rear wheels. With this 
arrangement, you expect compaction 
will be somewhat greater than that 
produced by the single wheel with- 
out ballast, but it will be con- 
siderably less than that produced by 
the use of single wheels with bal- 
last. 


SCS booklet 


The eighth in the Better Environ- 
ment series of educational cartoon- 
type booklets published by the Soil 
Conservation Society of America is 
ready for distribution. 

A 16-page, four-color booklet de- 
signed primarily for young people, 
“The Earth, Our Home in Space” 
tells how the earth was formed, how 
it became habitable, and how it pro- 
vides mankind with food. It also re- 
lates how man must conserve the 
earth’s resources if they are to be en- 
joyed in the future. 

Booklets are designed primarily 
for bulk sale to organizations, com- 
panies and business firms who may 
use the back page to carry their firm’s 
name or message. Single copies, 
however, are available for 25 cents 
each, and a complete sample set of 
the eight booklets may be obtained 
for $1.00 by writing to the Society 
at 7515 N.E. Ankeny Road, Ankeny, 
lowa 50021. 
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"Steady a as she goes. A worm gear drive 


: — the 





A good feeling : 
of a job done well 


_ BU9IO 0—The Daal ett | 
iT ove mountains | 


With a Gehi BUS10 Forage Box behind 
you, there’s smooth going ahead. A 
combination of features keeps the biggest 
crop handling jobs hustling right up to 
the moment you turn it off. At the silo, the 
load moves forward (or backward, if you 
select rear unloading) at a steady pace. 
Smooth, even unloading, assured by a 
worm gear drive, allows your blower to 
_work at peak capacity. 
__ Gehl’s exclusive spiral beaters peel off 
__ the front of the load in perfect layers. 
& hen the big 20”-wide cross conveyor 
pours it out in an even, steady stream. 
Includes a stop-action, full-width safety 
: — par. Find out too about the BU610 . 
____the Gehl Economy Box wit pawl and 
_ sprocket wheel drive. For more 
information, see your Gehi dealer. 











ubloacing Soh 





SEE THESE GEHL DEALERS FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Agawam 
Sunderland 


Walpole 


Columbus 
Monroeville 
Ringoes 
Sussex 


Adams . 


Amsterdam . 


Arcade . 
Blossvale . 
Brisben 
Canandaigua 
Canastota 
Canton 
Cazenovia 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chriscola’s Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Roman R. Skibiski, Inc. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Pinnacleview Farm Equipment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 


Reed Bros. Equipment 
S. Johnson Hurff 
D & R Equipment 


. Sussex Welding & Farm Equipment 


NEW YORK 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 

M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 

Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 
Chenango Farm Supply 

Coryn Farm Supply 

Whites Farm Supply, Inc. 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 
J.C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 


Richfield Springs Leo M. Filburn 
Central Square Central Square Equipment Corp. Salem . Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Clinton Clinton Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. Schaghticoke Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Ser. 
Cortland Cain's Tractor & Implement, Inc. Sharon Springs ; Edgar J. Handy 
Cuba Ernest D. Witter Sherburne Chenango Farm Supply 
DeRuyter . . H. W. Cook Farm Services, Inc. South New Berlin SNB Valley Supply Co., Inc. 
Depaulville : ‘ Carl C. Fry, Inc. Weedsport Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
Dryden oe Dryden Implement, Inc. Westfield Rammelt & Sons, Inc. 
East Palmyra - . ; O’Meal Tractor, Inc. 
Fillmore ee Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. VERMONT 
Fort Plain Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. Bradford Blakes Chevrolet Co., Inc. 
Frankfort : Urgo’s Farm Supply East Randolph. . L. W. Greenwood, Inc. 
Franklin Ray Tilley & Son, Inc. Hardwick _ . Rowell Bros., Inc. 
Ghent. ; , . Rivenburgh Equipment Middlebury Champlain Valley Equipment, Inc. 
Gouverneur agai Dodd’s Motor Corp. Poultney”. Charles H. Monroe 
Gowanda Vogtli Tractor Richmond : Sumner Farr 
Hamlin ees R. C. Schepler & Son St. Albans : ‘Schibi Farm Supply Company 
Horseheads - . S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
Jeffersonville Jeffersonville Garage CONNECTICUT 
Lowville ; Foster Millard Wallingford Cooke’s Equipment Co., Inc. 
een ie . Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. Woodbury Judson’s Farm Equipment 
Munnsville ..-.— . Howard Landers 
Nichols . Thetga Farm Supply PENNSYLVANIA 
North Java . . . . . . .Java Farm Supply, Inc. Bellefonte , E. J. Gentzel 
Oneonta . . West End Implement Company Clarks Mills . . Elders Sales & Service 
Perry. . Folk & Kelly Marion Center Dilts Farm Equipment 
WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 53095 
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“FEED and Weed” has come of 
age, and many agricultural special- 
ists are hailing it as one of the big- 
gest steps forward in crop manage- 
ment during the last decade. Agron- 
omists at most midwestern colleges 
of agriculture agree that it’s a prac- 
tice that will grow in importance. 

Not long ago, farm management 
decisions concerning selection and 
application of fertilizers and herbi- 





Feed and weed specialists get together to talk shop. From left: Dr. John 
Siemens, agricultural engineer from University of Illinois; Harry Melton, 
president of Tri-County Chemical, Inc.; Don Johnson, agronomist with 
Allied Chemical Company; Ellery Knake, weed specialist from University 
of Illinois; and Robert Christensen, field agronomist with DeKalb Research. 


Fastest. Most Economical Means Possible of Preparing 
Perfect Seedbeds 








: : ; A es BS 
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Je Spike Rotor 


The Spike-Rotor following over a 
chiseled field produces a _ perfect 
seedbed in just one pass... at speeds 
to 8 MPH with a 60 HP tractor! The 
spiked tines prepare the seedbed. A 
crumble roller smooths it out to a 
finish that is perfect. 


ng } 


a 

V-Chisel 

The V-Chisel in Spring or Fall... 
works faster and deeper on far less 
power than conventional chisels! 
Heavy Shanks cut deep to shatter 
hardpan .. . helping to drain off ex- 
cess moisture prior to preparing the 


seedbed. Runoff and erosion are é : 
eliminated. E mis Sai Oe 


Both of these new Howard 


implements are available in varying 
HOoOowARD widths. Both operate on conventional tractors with 3-point linkage. 
Both are sold and serviced by dealers of: 
J.S. Woodhouse Co. Inc. 


353 36th Street - Brooklyn, NewYork 11232 - 212-788-1460 


Camp Hill, Pa. Syracuse, New York Springfield, Mass. Waterville, Maine 
717-737-0591 313-403-5201 413-739-5607 207-873-3288 
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The timesavers 


by Robert E. Jensen 


cides were unrelated. Fertilizing and 
weed killing were two separate and 
distinctly different operations. Today, 
however, the two operations can be 
combined and...most importantly 
... combined on a practical, on-farm 


- basis. 


Practicality is the key word. As 
the word spreads, more growers find 
they can switch to this new dimen- 
sion in crop production. The trend 
is documented by a Doane Agricul- 
tural Service statistical use study 
which shows a 24-percent increase 
last year in the amount of liquid 
fertilizer applied in combination 
with herbicides. According to Bob 
Tagg, director of market planning 
for Allied Chemical — one of the 
leading producers of liquid fertilizers 
— this figure is conservative. 

The gathering movement toward 
the feed and weed concept is also 
backed by other key industries in- 
volved in the manufacture of herbi- 
cides. 


Trend 

Stauffer Chemical Company, for 
example, in the words of Dr. Douglas 
Murphy, states its position this way: 
“The trend toward —and necessity 
for — larger farm units will spur the 
trend toward pesticide/fertilizer 
combinations. To save application 
costs and soil structure, multiple 
trips over the field will have to be 
reduced as much as possible. We 
know that substantial quantities of 
Stauffer’s pesticides . . . including 
Sutan, Sutan-atrazine, Eptam and 
Dyfonate...were applied in_ this 
manner last season.” 

According to Ciba-Geigy Corpo- 
ration, more than 3% million acres 
were “fed and weeded” last year 
with its corn herbicide AAtrex (atra- 
zine), or atrazine combined with 
other herbicides. In addition to 
AAtrex, other Ciba-Geigy herbicides 
currently labeled for tank mixing 
with liquid fertilizers include, 
Princep (corn), Attrex-Princep tank 
mix, Milogard (sorghum), Igran 
(wheat), and Cotoran (cotton). 


Labeled 

James Shue, marketing manager 
of farm chemicals for Amchem 
Products, Inc., points out that its 
special formulation of 2,4-D, called 
Weedone 638, is currently labeled 
for mixing with liquid nitrogen on 
corn. He sees an additional area for 
future growth in turf applications, 
and a longer-range opportunity in 
zero-tillage soybean production. 

According to field trials conducted 
by Allied Chemical at Clear -Lake, 
Iowa, liquid fertilizer and pesticides 
can be loaded and applied at a rate 
of 44 acres an hour. Loading and 
applying ammonia alone slows down 
to about seven acres an hour, plus 
another trip across the field required 
for applying the herbicide. 

Even more interestingly, some re- 
ports from growers and dealers indi- 
cate that herbicides give better con- 
trol when applied with fertilizers 

- (Continued on page 21) 
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VEGETABLES 


Tomato Yearbook — A wide range 
of useful information for the entire 
tomato industry is contained in the 
1972 American Tomato Yearbook 
now off the press. A special feature 
is the illustrated article “Growing 
Tomatoes for Mechanical Harvest- 
ing,” prepared by W. Bradford John- 
son of Rutgers University. 

Other features include a classified 
directory of business concerns serv- 
ing the tomato field, and an up-to- 
date list of more than 200 references 
pertaining to tomato culture, tomato 
diseases, pests, tomato books and 
publications. 

Copies may be obtained from: 
American Tomato. Yearbook, P. O. 
Box 279, Scotch Plains, New Jersey 
07076. Price is $3 ($3.75 outside the 
U.S.). A complete set of all issues still 
available (1953, 1955-1972) is $35. 





Mixology — Latest on basic mixes 
for growing plants (developed at 
Cornell University by vegetable spe- 
cialist Ray Sheldrake) can be found 
in the new “Information Bulletin 
#43 — Cornell Peat-Lite Mixes for 
Commercial Plant Growing.” Gopies, 
while they last, are available at 25 
cents each from: Mailing Room, 
Building 7, Research Park, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


Soil Additive — The Agri-Chemical 
Products Division of LTV Aerospace 
Corporation is marketing two new 
organic products . . . OD-4 Liquid 
Humus, and Microtil Soil Condi- 
tioner. Microtil is a live-microorga- 
nism material designed to open up 
heavy soils with increased water 
penetration and retention. 

The same company produces 
Foamspray, a recent development 
that helps prevent spray drift. 


Bean Mold — White and grey molds 
have long troubled northeastern 
snap bean growers. The fungicide 
Benlate has proven to be very ef- 
fective against both... and it is now 





Timesavers ..... 
(Continued from page 20) 


instead of water. Some observers 
feel that a difference in weed control 
could be related to the total gallon- 
age being applied per acre. 

Water and herbicide mixtures are 
usually applied at minimum rates 
of 15 to 20 gallons per acre while 
feed and weed combinations are 
applied at rates of 25 to 60 gallons 
per acre. The higher rates give more 
uniform coverage to the soil surface. 

Application equipment designed 
for liquid fertilizers seldom requires 
modification for feed and weed use. 
Equipment should provide good agi- 
tation to mix the combined materials. 
Herbicide sprayers normally should 
not be used unless the maker states 
that the unit also can be used for 
liquid fertilizers. 

The obvious advantage of a feed 
and weed program is getting two or 
three jobs done at once, thus saving 
labor and time, reducing compaction 
problems, and permitting more un- 
divided attention to getting seed 
into the ground. 
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joined by a new fungicide Topsin M. 

In tests by specialists at the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Gene- 
va, New York, two applications of 
these materials resulted in better 
control than one spray... applied 
when 70 to 80 percent of the plants 
showed the first open blossom, and 
then one week later. Application to 
the blossom area is critical; covering 
a leaf area only will not do the 
job. 


Work Easers — Interest in improved 
mechanization for greenhouses and 
plant nurseries, particularly in the 
Northeast, is on the increase, says 
agricultural engineer Sverker P. E. 
Persson of Penn State. 

Included in new developments are 
machines to make soil cubes that 





“We're sold on the 


dependability of our 
Patz equipment,” - 


says Gene Sheldon, 
Clinton Corners, New York 


Mr. Gene Sheldon (above, right) 
and his son Gene, Jr. (left) have 
relied on their Patz barn cleaner 
and silo unloader for manure and 
feed handling on their farm for the 
past fourteen years. The Sheldons 
operate a 190-acre dairy farm in 
southeastern New York where they 
raise corn for silage, oats and alfalfa 
on 100 acres. Their herd of 53 
purebred Holsteins produces 15,000 
Ibs. of milk with 580 Ibs. butterfat. 
Since 1959, the manure handling 
chores in the Sheldon’s stanchion 
barn have been done by their Patz 
barn cleaner. “Our cleaner has run 





need no containers, and a pneumatic 
seeder that can handle 96 individual 
flower seeds at a time. 

Growing plants without soils is 
attracting increased interest. A grow- 
ing medium for geraniums is made 
of specially-treated paper pulp. 
Cucumbers are grown on bats of 
rockwool instead of soil. 

A variety of mechanical systems 
are in use for watering plants. Mecha- 
nization is also helping with the task 
of pulling shade cloth over plants to 
increase the length of the dark period, 
thereby promoting flowering. 


Bean Harvester — A recently-devel- 
oped snap bean harvester will pick 
pods from plants with any between- 
row and within-row spacing. Its har- 
vesting head is similar to that of a 


self-propelled combine cutting small 
grains. One type is the Multi-D Har- 
vester manufactured by the Chis- 
holm-Ryder Company. 

N.H. Peck, of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva, reports extensive field tests 
reveal that beans planted with 12 
inches between rows will yield 30 
percent more per acre than beans 
planted in 36-inch rows...if good 
management and favorable growing 
conditions accompany the - shift. 
“Unless a grower does a lot better 
job of bean growing when he shifts 
to narrower rows, he might better 
stay with 36-inch rows,” he empha- 
sizes. 

He continues, “Perhaps a modified 
system of rows 16 to 24 inches apart 
will be best for some growers.” 


Eastern dairy farmer 


favors Patz 


manure handling equipment 


every day for fourteen years with- 
out any trouble, and it’s still going 
strong,” says Gene Sheldon. 

A few years ago the Sheldons in- 
creased the size of their dairy herd 
from.38 to the present 53 head and 
extended their barn to accommodate 
the new cows. Adapting the barn 
cleaner to the new layout was no 
problem. They just aligned the gut- 
ters in the new section with those 
in the existing barn, added 120 feet 
of chain and flites in the new gutter, 
and hooked it to the old chain. 
“Increasing our barn cleaner capac- 
ity’ was just that easy,” says the 
dairyman. . 
The Sheldons figure the operating 
cost of their barn cleaner in pennies. 
Taking their average herd size dur- 
ing the past fourteen years to be 
about 45 head, their Patz barn 
cleaner has cost them just one cent 
per cow per day for manure remov- 
al. “Just try to hire someone for 
45¢ per day to shovel manure!” 


About his silo unloader, Mr. Shel- - 


don says, “We’ve had a Patz un- 
loader on our farm since 1960. It’s 
given us excellent service and is 
easy to move from one silo to 


Part of the Sheldon’s fine dairy herd. 





Fourteen years of dependable service 
are behind this Patz barn cleaner in- 
stalled on the Sheldon dairy farm in 1959. 


another. By transferring our un- 
loader from silo to silo during the 
year, we have already gotten the 
equivalent of 20 to 30 years use out 
of that one unit when compared 
with a silo emptied just once a 
year.” 

“Patz equipment has proven its de- 
pendability over the years and we 
recommend it to anyone. Any ex-_ 
pansion on our farm will include 
Patz,” say the Sheldons. 


ATZ 


COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Manufacturers of Feed and 
Manure Handling Equipment 





For more information on the following, 
fill out and return this coupon. 
C) Barn Cleaners OO) Cattle Feeders 


OC Manure Stackers (CI Silo Unloaders 
(1 Manure Spreaders CJ Material Movers 


© Liquid-Vators C1 Conveyors 
Dept. AA-43 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE ZIP 
|aman C) owner C) manager C student 
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YOUNG FARMER 


Bart Misiewicz operates a 65-cow — 
dairy farm near East Meredith, Dela- 
ware County, New York. There are 
200 acres in the farm (90 tillable), 
and 125 more tillable acres are 
rented. Supplementing him in the 
work force are his mother, who feeds 
the calves...an uncle who works 
part time...and a couple of high 
school boys who help with haying. 


Bart Misiewicz explains the milker The farm-management ao 
system's electronic brain circuitry to combine all the people involved in 


Extension agent Tom Schultz (left). working on a farm, and come up 
with a “man-equivalent” number 


.. which is 1.5 here. In 1972, this 
work force produced 800,000 pounds 
of milk sold, and Bart is shooting 
for a million pounds in 1973. 


City Boy 


Bart was brought up in New York 
City, but worked on farms during 
the summer ever since he was 13 
years of age. He’s an animal science 
graduate of Cornell University, and 
served two years with the Peace 
Corps in West Pakistan. 

The milking herd is housed in 
conventional comfort stalls, but 


milked in a double-three, side-open- 
ing Surge milking parlor equipped 
with QTO (quarter take off) milkers, 
The milking equipment is cleaned- 
in-place (CIP) in the parlor under 
provisional acceptance by the milk 
inspector. “Milk bacteria count has 


been low... down to as low as 3,000 


...8o the CIP principle should pose 
no problem,” Bart comments. 

The herd is moved from the con- 
ventional stable into the holding 
area all in one batch. Bart reports, 
“For labor efficiency, I think it’s 
important to move them all at one 


time, and have a holding area big 
enough to take ’em all.” The feed 
bunk forms one side of the holding 
area...and cows coming from the 


parlor go to the area on the opposite 
side of the feed bunk. 
Faster Milking 


Bart does practically all the milk- 


ing, fi doing 50 
Let the good sweet taste of Florida Citrus Pulp help improve your ee . ee sa ae Se hour 


feeding program. Cows just naturally love it, and thrive on its nutritious with the dumping station setup he 
contents. Dairymen and cattlemen love it too, because it is clean, dry, previously used in the stabling area. 
easy to handle, and easy to store in bag or bulk. Florida Citrus Pulp A crowd gate keeps cattle moving 
contains a higher percentage of Total Digestible Nutrients (74%) than into ‘the: parlor. 


He likes the QTO, but comments, 
either beet pulp or snapped corn. Start your herd on the way to better Ti eaannehines Mandicvere machine 











health and higher production now. Plan on including nutritious, still needs to be tempered with 

sweet tasting Florida Citrus Pulp in your next feeding program. Contact human judgment. For instance, it 

your dealer or distributor for bag or bulk shipments of the Best of Feed may have to be put back on a slow 

for the Best of Breed. milker now and then after machine 
judgment has dropped a teat cup 
off.” 


For more information on feeding Florida Citrus Pulp send for our Howat pci chetherdaed to 


FREE full color brochure—or send for “Men Who Feed the World”, the parlor... equipped as it is with 

a 16mm color film available on loan for group showing. wands to actuate gates opening and 

closing? “I fed the herd grain in 

ODUCr the parlor (without milking them) 

2 es, for eight days prior to using it for 

: G3 : FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS milking” Bart reports “We dd 

a E have any problem with milk letdown 

® ie < P.O. Box 2134, Dept. FCC-74, Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015 when we started using the parlor 
4 sun? for real.” 


Prep-stalls, with floor-mounted 
NOW AVAILABLE IN PELLET FORM = atl oh a 


stalls, are a part of the system. Bart 
plans to use these when warmer 
spring weather arrives, but hesitated 
to start in cold weather because a 
neighboring farmer raised the ques- 
tion of ae ee problems. — 


© Florida Department of Citrus 1972 G.L.C. 
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Your forage crop 


Get all you’ve grown 


MUST dairy farmers look to addi- 
tional cropping or nutrient supple- 
ments to fulfill their herds’ feed 
requirements? 

“Before any dairy farmer considers 
additional crop acreage, or purchas- 
ing extra feed or supplements on a 
regular basis, he should first take a 
hard look at his present crop man- 
| agement,’ says Bob Seaney of Cornell 
University’s agronomy department. 

“Chances are he is getting the 
most out of his crop, but his cows 
' may not be seeing as much of his 

harvest as they should.” 


Lose Some 


According to Seaney, even the 
best alfalfa grower loses 15 percent 
or more of the yield before it gets 
to his cows. “This is just normal 
attrition that occurs from harvest 
to storage to feeding, and there is 
not much anyone can do about it,” 
he says. “But the important point 
is that if you have to lose this much 
of your yield, you don’t want to lose 
any more. If you do, the sooner you 
are going to have to add to your 
' feed sources...and this costs in 
terms of time and labor as well as 
/ money.” 
| There are a number of ways a 
| grower can maximize his yield, 
according to Seaney. 

“Silage, rather than dry hay is 
more efficient when it comes to pre- 
serving your yield,” he says. “In 
practice, dry hay is more vulnerable 
to weather damage and leaf shatter- 
ing. A grower can lose up to 30 to 
40 percent or more of his crop this 
Way. 

“It’s also important to keep the 
_ crop weed-free,” Seaney points out. 
_ “Weeds don’t interfere with bulk, 
but they can seriously reduce the 
nutritional value of the harvest, and 
_ ultimately they can take over in the 
crop.” 


Blackhats 


Nutsedge (nutgrass) and quack- 
grass are especially troublesome in 
New York’s alfalfa fields. 

Weed specialist Bill Duke, also 
of Cornell University’s agronomy 
department, points to nutsedge as 
one of the State’s worst problem 
weeds. “We recommend that where 
growers see nutsedge starting to 
move in, they treat it promptly 
before it has a chance to get a foot- 
hold in the crop,” he states. 

“One of the best ways to check 
nutsedge is a pre-plant application 
of Eptam before seeding first-year 
alfalfa, followed by soil incorpora- 
tion. This requires the grower to. go 
with clear-seeded or pure alfalfa 
because Eptam will kill any com- 
panion crop such as timothy.” 

A pure alfalfa stand is more vul- 
nerable to winterkill and heaving, 
but Duke points out that the risk is 
worth taking if you have a nutsedge 
or quackgrass problem developing. 

Duke stresses that nutsedge poses 
a real threat here. “Most growers 
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are on an intensive farming rota- 
tion... four or five years of alfalfa 
...maybe three years of corn, then 
back to hay,” he says. “This kind of 
cropping, plus high rainfall, con- 
tributes to rapid nutsedge spread, 
if you don’t take precautions. Most 
growers are aware of the problem, 
and are switching to clear-seeded 
stands when they have to.” 

“In the last few years, we have 


@ chain has tough, forged links 
with flat bar connectors for 
minimum stretch, maximum 
life@ rugged angle steel replace- 

-. able paddles and wear heels @ 

_ chain is reversible for extra life 


e drip-proof, 10-gauge steel, 
- box-beam elevator @ built 
- strongerto last longer e elevator 
extension and swivel base con- 
verts cleaner into a high capac- 
ity manure stacker 


seen a more than 20 percent in- 
crease in clear-seeded alfalfa pro- 


duction in New York,” Bob Seaney 


reports. 

While Duke and Seaney highly 
recommend Eptam for nutsedge 
control, they both add a warning, 
“Don’t use it on a field to be seeded 
where you have applied more than 
one apound (active) of atrazine on 
corn the year before,” Duke says. 
“The combination of atrazine carry- 
over and Eptam can injure the crop.” 

Another important factor in get- 
ting the most out of your crop is in 
harvesting. 

“Timely cutting cannot be over- 
estimated,’ Seaney states, “It can 
make a difference between having 
two or three cuttings over the sea- 
son, and it also can make a lot of 
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difference in quality. Most alfalfa 
should be cut first in late May or 
early June. 

“The crop is then at its peak 
nutritionally,’ Seaney adds. “Once 
this peak has been passed, crop 
quality starts decreasing. 

“Between June | and June 30, the 
crop will decrease about a half-per- 
cent per day in energy value or 
TDN, and by about a quarter-per- 
cent per day in protein,” Seaney 
states. “If you could cut early enough 
to get three cuttings instead of two, 
you stand to gain anywhere from a 
half-ton to one ton per acre. 

The point is that if you spend 
from $100 to $125 per acre to es- 
tablish a good stand of alfalfa you 
should take care of it and get the 
most out of it. 
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Plant these small but excellent. \ 
quality bulbs in a sunny area — - 


keep well watered and you'll 
enjoy a riot of color this summer. 


Offer good until May 30. 
Mail today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC. 
P. O. Box 516 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


Enter subscription for term checked. Mail Free bulbs 
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by Bill Rawlings 


ONE of the best uses anyone can 
make of idle land, especially land 
that has not been fertilized or limed 
for a long time, is to plant it to 
Christmas trees. 

The first step is to decide which 
variety is best suited to your land. 
Remember that nature, not man, 
really makes the decision. Certain 
species grow best in one type of soil, 
others require different soil condi- 
tions. 

Most of our success in growing 
trees can be credited to our local 
SCS technician, Dave Anna. Dave 
walked every inch of our property, 
then went back to his office, worked 
out a land use map, and encouraged 
us to reforest accordingly. His plan 
surely worked for us, since almost 
every tree planted over the past 
score of years has grown well. 

Basically, Dave followed this pat- 
tern: plant spruce in wet or swampy 
areas, pine in dry or upland areas. 
Of course, your own long-term goals 
should also be considered. Do you 
want a Christmas tree crop, timber, 
cover for rabbits and birds, or just 
personal pleasure? 


Memorial 


One can leave no finer living me- 
morial than a grove of stately ever- 
greens that will steadily increase in 
value and beauty while offering a 
haven for wildlife and nature lovers. 
Ecologists too will want to plant 
trees for water and soil conservation. 


Once you have planned what to 
plant and where to plant it, you 
should shop carefully for a source of 
seedlings. You will find that the qual- 
ity of seedlings varies tremendously 
from nursery to nursery. 


If possible, order a lot of 50 or 100 
seedlings from each supplier you are 
considering. Compare. Decide which 
offers the finest seedling for the best 
price. Buy in the largest quantity 
you can handle and ask for the best 


Tree growing 








possible price when you buy in large 
lots. ~ 

Some states have publicly-financed 
nurseries from which seedlings can 
be purchased. New York, for in- 
stance, sells trees to landowners for 
$20 per thousand, plus shipping 
charges. 

We generally order our sample 
lots for delivery in September and 
October. This gives adequate time to 
look them over, and to hear from at 
least ten nurseries. Seedlings that 
aren't planted can be heeled in for 
spring planting. So far as we have 
seen, it does no harm to hold them 
over winter. In fact, some nurseries 
dig, bundle and store in the fall; 
when the spring rush is on, they can 
just mail out the stock rather than 
wait for the snow to leave the seed- 


ling beds. 













Difference 

You will also find a great deal of 
difference in the way nurseries do 
business. For example, we ordered 
seedlings from one nursery and sent 
an overpayment (cost of seedlings 
plus postage). The operator never: 
1) acknowledged our order 2) re- 
turned the overpayment or 3) re 
plied to the letter enclosed with our 
order. Nor did he give extra seedlings 
to cover the overpayment. 

His seedlings were excellent in 
every way...good color, well-de- | 
veloped root systems, excellent con- 
formation...and we surely would 
like to do business with him. But 
there are many others who would 
appreciate our business, send a state- 
ment, let us know when the trees are 
being shipped, refund the overpay- 
ment to the penny, reply to our 
letter, and send along a note of 
thanks! They'll get my business, and 
they deserve yours. 

Seedling costs won’t vary much 
more than a nickel a tree, planting 
costs should not go above another 
nickel a tree, and it costs little more 
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, 30-second story about a new roofing & 
siding sheet with a 25-Year Guarantee... 


Onduline 


to raise excellent seedlings than poor 
ones. . 

When your seedlings arrive, make 
haste to unpack them. Pop them into 
slit trenches, cover the roots com- 
pletely, and saturate the soil with 
water. Make sure air cannot reach 
the roots. If the quantity is small 
enough that they can be planted 
within the next day or two, you 
might wish to set them in a tub of 
water until they are planted. 

Our preference is early-April ship- 
ment; then the trees can be planted 


when we have time. It does little 
harm ta have them oan hand in the 


00 (begin) Here’s where most roof 
leaks usually start—around the nail 
where the hole has splintered— 
especially with metal roofs. 


13 


\ll you have to do is follow the 


simp!e installation instructions .. . 
Ondu line goes up quickly and easily 
oOntwo-foot centers and... 





122 


The special impregnation proc- 
€ss »enetrates asphalt into the sheet 
Com dletely, to insulate just like cork, 
kees condensation to a minimum. 
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want. Scotch pine has been pushed 
as “The Tree,” yet many growers 
find it has a tendency to turn yellow 
in the fall, or grow with a crooked 
trunk. 

Austrian pine has grown well for 
us, but it is hard to market after it 
reaches the eight-foot mark. Red and 
white pine are grown and sold as 
Christmas trees, but our experience 
would influence us to plant them as 
a timber crop instead. Sawflies seem 
to love the flavor of both red and 
Scotch pine, and the central leader 
of the white pine is often lost to 


another incecet rnaucing arankod 


705 But notwith Onduline. Onduline 
corrugated asphalt sheets are guar- 
anteed for 25 years against leaks— 
a guarantee that ends rust worries. 





716 the only tools you'll need are 
an ordinary saw and hammer. That 
means easy, fast installation. As we 
say, ‘Install it, Forget it.” 





725 Onduline won’t corrode, is 
lightweight and flexible to meet the 
needs of your most difficult building 
design and roughest re-roofing jobs. 


Need more facts and figures? Just turn the page... 


The cut-your-own method allows 
the public to harvest their own trees; 
it becomes a family tradition with 
mom, dad and the kids making a 
jaunt all over the plantation in search 
of that one special tree. Each year 
happy customers return, bringing the 
family for a visit and a chance to 
find a perfect tree. 


Waste 


Few trees are wasted in this 
method. Every tree is sold when it’s 
cut, and you avoid all the middle- 
man’s profit. The buyers pay cash, 
reduce your labor costs by cutting 
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10 Onduline sheets overlap tightly 
and actually self-seal around the nail 
so troublesome leaks are completely 
eliminated. 





719 Onduline is new here but has 
proven itself over the last 28 years in 
51 countries in climates ranging from 
the Arctic to the Sahara. 
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30 For farm building, for utility, 
discover Onduline ... the best way 
yet to protect your farm building in- 
vestment. 
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Plain talk about Onduline’s 
25-year guarantee 


fo \ Unlike some guaran- 
“oF tees that are filled 
: with “‘ifs’’, “buts,” and 
buried conditions, the 
Onduline guarantee 
is straightforward and 
simple. All you have 
to do is register the 
ws = a | guarantee at the time 
of eee) and Ne certain the sheeting is installed 
according to the simple instructions. That’s all the 
“fine print” there is! If the originally installed sheet- 
ing is found not to be waterproof within 25 years 
from the date of purchase, the material will be re- 
placed. In other words, you are fully protected. On 
the other hand, so is Onduline, since we’ve seen the 
product endure the worst weather extremes over a 
period of 28 years. So, frankly, we don’t expect you 
to be putting the guarantee to much use, but it’s 
nice to know it’s there. 





Technical talk about Onduline 


Onduline sheets are available with smooth (Isola) 
or granulated finish. The colors available are black, 
red, green, slate grey, and silver in smooth and red, 
green and slate grey in granulated. 


Standard Sheets: Corrugations: 
Length 67" Frequency 10 per sheet 
Width 2 Width 358" 
Thickness Y%” Depth 1346” 
Weight 15 Ibs. 

Ridge Piece: 


Length 2/11” Wing Width 7” Weight 3 Ibs. 


Construction system: The same as for metal or 
shingles, but no deck required—purlins on 2 ft. 
centers max. 

Insulation Properties: Onduline’s thermal insulation 
value is 0.85, almost as good as cork, nearly twice 
that of corrugated asbestos! 


For more information on where leak-proof Onduline roofing 
and siding is available, contact the distributor nearest you. 


COTTON-HANLON, INC. HOLBROOK LUMBER CO. PETERSON’S MATERIALS, INC. 
Odessa, N.Y. 14869 54 Railroad Ave., Albany, N.Y. 12205 2145 East Henrietta Rd., Rochester 
(607) 594-3310 (518) 489-4708 N.Y. 14623, (716) 334-7600 
A. C. DUTTON LUMBER CoO. KRAUS WHOLESALE CORP. RIVERSIDE MATERIALS, INC. 

4 425 Northumberland Ave., Buffalo River Road, Marcy, N.Y. 13403 
Box #126, Palmyra, N.Y. 14522 
(315) 597-4803 N.Y. 14215, (716) 896-1885 (315) 724-8128 

A hk : MASSENA FUEL & BUILDING SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER CO. 

12 Raymond Ave., Poughkeepsie SUPPLY CORP. Syracuse Division 
N.Y. 12613, (914) 454-7000 70 Water St., Massena, N.Y. 13662 P.O. Box #31, Midler Park Drive 
HEADWATER’S SUPPLY CO. (315) 769-3538 Syracuse, N.Y. 13206,(315) 437-29% 
Railroad Ave., Hobart, N.Y. 13788 BRADCO SUPPLY CORP. 23 Production Way, Avenel, N.J. 07001, (201) 382-4242 


(607) 538-9041 
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Flexibility: Onduline can be curved easily dowr to 
a radius of 15 feet to follow the profile of a structtire 
including variations, horizontally and longitudiné lly, 


The Onduline Testing Program 


Anyone can talk about a product’s qualities and 
performance. At Onduline, we believe in tesiing 
before talking, so we contracted with National Tvst- 
ing Laboratories and told them to give Onduline the 
works. We’re proud to say that Onduline has proven 
itself and more than lived up to our expectaticns. 
As we’re sure it will live up to yours. In fact, asa 
direct result oie our CEE SUNG program, Onduline \vas 


Issued under authority of Chapter 27, Section set aliretaae ream rlinens 
Published weekly by the predation a avons at its office, 80 Lafayette Street, 9th Ploor, Manhattan, 
‘ork, N. ¥. 10013 
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awarded the approval of the New York City Board 
of Standards (calendar #375-72-SM), one of the 
strictest building codes in the U.S. 


Onduline 


ROOFING DING 
15 Columbus Circle, New York, New York aed 


530 James St., Lakewood, N.J. 08701, (201) 364-7100 
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to raise excellent seedlings than poor 


ones. 

When your seedlings arrive, make 
haste to unpack them. Pop them into 
slit trenches, cover the roots com- 
pletely, and saturate the soil with 
water. Make sure air cannot reach 
the roots. If the quantity is small 
enough that they can be planted 
within the next day or two, you 
might wish to set them in a tub of 
water until they are planted. 

Our preference is early-April ship- 
ment; then the trees can be planted 
when we have time. It does little 
harm to have them on hand in the 
slit trench, and you don’t have the 
question of when your trees will be 
coming. 


Planting 


In our experience, the best method 
of planting has been with a long- 
handled shovel. One person pushes 
the shovel into the ground, and 
moves the handle ahead. Another 
person, carrying the trees in a 
bucket about a quarter full of muddy 
water, sets the seedling into the slit, 
stamps the dirt tight, and gets out 
another seedling. 

The shovel man has moved two 
paces forward and inserted the 
shovel again to start the process once 
more. A definite rhythm will develop 
after a while, and you'll be amazed 
at the number of trees that can be 
planted in a short time using this 
method. 

If your soil permits, you might 
consider planting with a machine. 
They can do a fine job; they’re fast, 
and spacing is excellent. While one 
man drives the tractor, another sits 
on the tree planter and feeds the 
trees into the “fingers” that insert 
them into the rows. 

The best operations generally have 
a third man who checks to be sure 
the trees are planted at the proper 
depth and at the right spacing. He 
can also carry a new supply of seed- 
lings: to the machine whenever nec- 
essary. You can get an outstanding 
planting with this operation, but 
much depends on the skill and in- 
terest of those who operate the ma- 
chinery. 

Part of the cost of planting has 
been paid by the local ASCS offices 
in the past. The payment will vary 
from year to year, so it is well to 
contact them when you plan your 
planting. Make sure your planting 
meets their requirements for pay- 
ment before you plant; after may be 
too late. 


Favorites 


Our personal favorite of all the 
trees we have planted has been the 
Colorado blue spruce. It always sells 
well and commands a premium on 
the market. Little care is needed, 
and they surely add beauty to any 
plantation. 

White spruce is another favorite, 
although they have a tendency to 
send up a double stem. One must 
select the better of the two stems 
and cut out the other one. Norway 
spruce is more susceptible to insect 
damage, and has not done particular- 
ly well for us in comparison with 
other species. 

Pines are an enigma. Generally 
they grow rapidly, and while the 
rapid growth is desirable for timber, 
it forces the grower to prune ex- 
tensively to retain the shape buyers 
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want. Scotch pine has been pushed 
as “The Tree,” yet many growers 
find it has a tendency to turn yellow 
in the fall, or grow with a crooked 
trunk. 

Austrian pine has grown well for 
us, but it is hard to market after it 
reaches the eight-foot mark. Red and 
white pine are grown and sold as 
Christmas trees, but our experience 
would influence us to plant them as 
a timber crop instead. Sawflies seem 
to love the flavor of both red and 
Scotch pine, and the central leader 
of the white pine is often lost to 
another insect, causing crooked 


growth. 


Selective 


Balsam and Douglas fir are tem- 
peramental trees. They bring a good 
price as Christmas trees; at the same 
time, they are very selective as to 
site. A grower not far from us spe- 
cializes in Douglas fir, his product is 
outstanding in every way, and he 
sells all he wishes to. Our Douglas 
fir has grown poorly, and no one 
who saw the miserable specimens on 
our lot would ever plant one. 

Our balsam was planted in a place 
where it was not supposed to grow. 
The problem has been a too-rapid 
rate of growth, giving us a 20-foot 
tree in too short a time. It never had 
a period, even with pruning, when 
it could be sold as a Christmas tree, 
and it has outgrown all other species 
planted at the same time. 


Costs 
Basic plantation costs can be di- 


- vided into land, labor, raw materials 


and taxes. Assuming you already 
own land suitable for trees, then 
labor will be the most costly of all 
items involved in tree production. 
Labor involves planting, pruning, 
spraying, inspection (for insects, 
disease, theft, general health and 
well-being) and harvesting. This 
seems like plenty of work, and it is. 
Yet one grower feels that he gets a 
return of $25 for each dollar of labor 
cost. 

Pruning is an annual chore, one 
that is vital and rewarding. Buyers 
will always select pruned trees over 
unpruned trees. Remember that. If 
you don’t, your competition may, 
and you'll have many unsold trees. 
Ask your county agent where prun- 
ing clinics will be held; one demon- 
stration is worth thousands of words. 

Also, ask him for the address of 
your state Christmas Tree Growers 
Association ...and join. The small 
cost will be returned many times 
in the amount of information given 
you. 


Spraying 

Spraying may be a task you can 
escape if your plantation is not at- 
tacked by insects or disease. The 
minute you do see something amiss, 
ask your county agent to visit the 
plantation and diagnose the problem. 
Sure signs of trouble are needles 
falling, trees off color or turning 
color, a lack of needles, and all trees 
in one area dying. 

Harvest. costs can be almost nil, 
providing your location permits a 
choose-and-cut-your-own-tree _ type 
of operation. Otherwise each tree 
must be sawed, hauled out, graded, 
and hauled to market. Trees are us- 
ually bagged or tied for this trip, 
and this is an additional expense. 


The cut-your-own method allows 
the public to harvest their own trees; 
it becomes a family tradition with 
mom, dad and the kids making a 
jaunt all over the plantation in search 
of that one special tree. Each year 
happy customers return, bringing the 
family for a visit and a chance to 
find a perfect tree. 


Waste 


Few trees are wasted in this 
method. Every tree is sold when it’s 
cut, and you avoid all the middle- 
man’s profit. The buyers pay cash, 
reduce your labor costs by cutting 
and dragging out their own trees, 
have a wonderful time, and leave 
the unharvested trees for next year. 

Biggest disadvantage is that the 
cutting is super-selective. Trees are 
cut from all over the area, and poor 
trees are left. You can avoid this by 
restricting sales to one area, but 
most folks want to look at every 
single tree and choose the one they 
like, regardless of the area. 

One should realize that every tree 
planted will not sell. It is good to 
leave some to supply seed, to offer 
shelter to wildlife and birds, and to 
beautify. And much of the question 
of whether to plant at all is based 
on personal choice. If your land is 
top-quality cropland, or if it grows 
exceptional hay, it would be foolish 
to plant trees there. If it is run-down 
meadow, land that should never have 
been farmed at all, trees are a 
wonderful use for it. 

Very few millionaires made their 
money from Christmas trees! The 
general figure is about 1,000 trees 
per acre, based on a six-foot spacing 
between trees and between rows. The 
lucky grower will harvest an aver- 
age of half this number over a 10 to 
12-year period. The average price 
won't exceed $3. 


Taxes 


The next item to figure is taxes. 
Add in cost of trees and other ex- 
penses; deduct all costs from gross 
income and you'll agree that mil- 
lionaires don’t get their money from 
Christmas trees. 

On the other hand, there is surely 
a sense of accomplishment in seeing 
a tree grow, in seeing a happy fam- 
ily carry home the heart of their 
Christmas celebration, and in wan- 
dering through an evergreen plan- 
tation. And the man who plants and 
carefully supervises his planting will 
make a profit in the years ahead. 

This is a good time to get started. 
Many older plantations have been 
neglected or absorbed by housing 
developments. Younger folks don’t 
seem to want to go to the trouble 
of planting and caring for something 
over a long term. 

What of the years ahead? Will the 
“tin tree” affect the market? Most 
folks don’t feel the artificial tree 
truly represents the spirit of Christ- 
mas. It just isn’t genuine, it offers no 
pleasing aroma, no feeling of nostal- 
giz. The basic family pleasures are 
missing in a family that has never 
chosen and cut their own tree, 
dragged it out of the woods, and en- 
joyed every minute in the outdoors. 

Our personal feeling is that the 
demand for natural trees will exceed 
the supply in years to come, unless 
there is a drastic change, and the 
man who plants this spring will make 
a good dollar in the years ahead. 
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A celebration to commemorate 
the delivery of the 500th Zero 
bulk milk cooler to DOMO, one 
of the largest dairy cooperatives 
in the Netherlands... and its in- 
stallation on the farm of R. van 
Gijssel at Beilen ... was held re- 
cently on the van Gijssel farm. 

In 1969, the average bulk tank 
size there was approximately 
400 gallons... with a herd size 
of about 30 cows. This has now 
risen to 1,000 gallons for about a 
60-cow herd. 


Avco New Idea is marketing a 
liquid manure agitator-loader 
with capacity up to 3,000 gallons 
per minute. An exclusive feature 
is auger flighting on the pump 
drive shaft which creates a steady 
flow of material to break up 
troublesome top crusts. 


Electroflex, Inc. is producing 
a device (called the Econo- 
Groomer) to groom cattle. The 
vibrating motor is mounted on the 
user’s belt, and power is trans- 
mitted to the tool by a flexible 
cable . . . preventing the fatigue 
and circulatory problems asso- 
ciated with excessive vibration 
of hand tools. 


Allis-Chalmers’ new-for-’73 
Gleaner Model “M” combine 
with electrohydraulic controls 
replaces Model “G” which has 
been in the product line since 
1968. Shown is six-point moni- 
toring system, telling operator at 
a glance about operating condi- 
tions at critical areas. 

Features include two-stage 
threshing, three-stage separation, 
ten-foot-long open bottom walkers 
on six-inch throw cranks, and a 
new transverse flow fan with dual 
outlets for added cleaning capac- 
ity. The new “M” has a 105-bushel 
grain capacity, with bin exten- 
sions available to accommodate 
165 bushels. 








FIRST CLASS MAIL 





LAND STEAL 

Read your recent editorial about 
Mr. Murphy’s trouble with the New 
York State Dept. of Environmental 
Conservation. God bless Mr. Mur- 
phy, and we hope he sticks to it and 
wins. The rights of property owners 
of New York State are fast being 
taken away . . . by fair means or 
foul. 

But if you think this case is 
“weird,” what do you think of the 
Adirondack Park Agency’s proposal 
to regulate the use of privately- 
owned land? 

Their meetings are held in secret 
. .. the press is banned. We land- 
owners are not allowed to attend. 
Town supervisors are allowed at 
special meetings, yet Town of 
Queensbury (Warren County) super- 
visor John D. Austin stated last week 
that he had never yet received a 
notice of a meeting. 

Ecologists are crying, “Save the 
Adirondacks,” apparently forgetting 
that 2% million acres of state-owned 
lands are “saved” in utter waste. 
They do not need to control our 
private lands . . . telling the small 
towns what population they will be 
“allowed.” 

It is the largest land steal since 
Indian times. 

Having 2% million acres of For- 
ever Wild is certainly enough .. . 
it is a waste of natural resources. 
They are trying to create a rich 
man’s paradise. 

None of us who live within the 
so-called Blue Line ever voted to be 
included, so it seems very un-Ameri- 
can to be controlled by a governor- 
appointed agency. — Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Stiles, Fort Ann, New York. 


FOOD SHORTAGE 


Your recent editorial page in- 
cluded a well-thrown haymaker at 
the hypocrites, bleeding hearts and 
the sobbing sisters who like to assume 
a holier-than-thou attitude when 
they try to put the bite on someone 
else to gain something for themselves. 

Food prices are rising because 
of shortages of farm products... . 
largely caused by low prices paid to 
farmers for too many years. Some of 
the old advertising hoaxes will no 
longer be effective in the polysat- 
urated fat line. 

Some farm economists lay the 
cause of food shortage wholly to 
Hurricane Agnes last summer. I am 
more inclined to lay the blame on 
Big Agriculture that planted and 
concentrated its crops in all of those 
lowlands. 

Of course, the lower lands and 
valley bottoms are more fertile and 
level and thus attract large-scale 
operations. But they are more subject 
to floods and frost. Big Agriculture 
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is also more subject to the whims of 
organized labor. 

The family-sized hill farmers have 
largely been forced to leave the land. 
Of course, they left “voluntarily,” 
but they did not want to go. They 
left because the debt collector, the 
tax collector and the sheriff were 
breathing down the back of their 
necks. 

The Russians are finding out that 
their agricultural communes cannot 
feed all of their people. It looks to 
me like a similar situation can occur 
in the U.S. with our Big Agriculture 
and Agribusiness. When policy- 
making gets in too few hands, then 
errors begin to crop up. 

The social aspect of agriculture 
has been too long ignored and ne- 
glected. The early part of my long 
life was deeply embedded in a good- 
neighbor policy where neighbors 
helped each other and exchanged 
labor. In fact, it was a good-neigh- 
bor philosophy that founded our re- 
public. — F. W. Beneway, Ontario, 
New York. 


ENJOYS FARMING 


It was about thirty-five years ago 
I came on this farm, fresh from an 
institution of learning. It wasn't 
long before I was kicking myself all 
over the lot for finding myself in 
such a gosh-awful place. I worked 
my behind off and seemed to get 
nothing for it . . . but it wasn’t long 
bedore things changed, and now you 
couldn’t drag me off this farm with a 
John Deere 2020! 

You have read of the Divine Right 


of Kings, wherein Louie Somebody- _ 


or-other rode horseback with his 
hangers-on . . . chasing a measly fox 
over meadow and dale, trampling 
down peasants’ crops, ruining fences, 
to say nothing of knocking over a 
peasant or two. Oh how Louie was 


loved by the farmers for that! 

Today, we have the Divine Right 
of Farmers, and with a little trying 
we could be as unloved as the 
despotic kings. People are flocking 
out of the stinking, crime-infested 
cities, looking to the farmer for a 
little of his land, looking for a stream 
still unpolluted, and some land to 
grow food on. We farmers have the 
world by the tail and could easily 
tell them all to go to hell, but I will 
be a little easy on them if you will. 

Oh, how I enjoy the divine right of 
a farmer to keep the best and the 
last of a crop for himself! I grow 
some sweet corn for myself, and 
always a little left over to sell. An 
affluent dame drove up in her Con- 
tinental last summer and wanted 
some corn. 

“Sorry, lady, what’s left is ear- 
marked for my table.” 

I knew from the way she looked 
at the hair sticking out of a hole 
in my hat, and my general com- 
fortable (seedy, to her) appearance 
that she was dead certain she could 
get that corn by overpaying its 
worth. But in the end she trotted off 
to the supermarket and settled for 
much-pinched ears, with the prune- 
faced kernels and the sarcophagus 
taste. 

Yes, I enjoyed that, but I hope 
I am man enough, when it comes 
right down to the last bin of wheat, 
to share it with those who are wont 
to look askance at the farmer. — 
John Issler, Westfield, New York. 


PLAY IT SAFE 


The picture you published of a 
modified gasoline tank being used 
for grain storage reminds me of a 
near-fatal accident that happened 
recently in our fire district. 

Preparing to cut the top out of a 
supposedly harmless oil drum, a 


farmer was rendered unconscious 


for 19 days (plus suffering the loss’ 


of one eye and severe concussion) 
by the violent explosion when the 
torch neared the hole in the drum. 
Quick action by fireman Donald 
Jarvis, giving mouth-to-mouth re- 
suscitation, gave life back to this 
man and he is recovering today. 

I trust anyone using a torch around 
what has been a gasoline tank will 
use great caution in converting it 





A perforated plastic tube brings fresh air to calves housed in what was 
once a dairy stable. MacPherson Harmon and his wife, Ida, operators of 
Oatka Trail Farms near Mumford, New York, like this system in what 
would otherwise be a dank death trap for at least some of the calves. 


into a grain storage. — John Zas- 
trocky, Chief, Bergen Fire Depart-— 
ment, Bergen, New York. 

Editor’s note: Chief Zastrocky is 
so right. Better fill the tank to over- 
flowing with water to flush out gaso- 
line fumes before torching it. 


ORGANIZE 


I am writing this letter with much 
respect for those who have called for 
the organization of farm people. We’ 
are tired of the government stepping 
on our toes. Farming has long been 
an American way of life; certainly 
a life to be proud of. Farmers have 
always stood for and behind this 
great nation. | 

With President Nixon’s_ recent 
cuts in the agricultural and rural 
programs, how can these rural Ameri- 
cans maintain their beliefs and trust 
in our government? At the same 
time, our politicians will find it even 
harder to maintain farmers. I feel 
that as an organized group (s), we 
can come out and do some stepping 
ourselves. Not necessarily on anyone’s 
toes, but steps to our further benefit. 

Please people, heed the call. Unity 
and firm support are essential. Let’s | 
not get stepped on anymore. Replies 
appreciated. — Walter Greiner, 15 
Oak Ridge Road, Ramsey, New Jersey 
07446. 


YESTERYEAR’S CHURCH 


Strenuosity was the key word in 
the order of religious life in 1807, 
according to church minutes record- 
ing events in the early Congrega- 
tional Church of Franklin, New York. 
Any violators of the covenants of the 
church were dealt with in a vigorous 
fashion . . . possibly patterning after 
the early Puritan methods. Many 
papers of complaints were on record. 

Poor Mrs. F. had evidently strayed 
too far into forbidden pastures. These 
are the complaints lodged against 
her: 

—Mrs. F. has been known to coun- 
tenance card playing. 

—She has indulged in the reading 
of novels on the Sabbath. 

—She has been seen walking arm 
in arm with a man other than her 
husband. 

—She has absented herself from 
the Lord’s Day services. 

Were those same churchfolk re- 
incarnated and able to see the ac- 
tions of today, Mrs. F.’s transgressions 
would appear extremely mild, 
indeed! — Mrs. Agnes Ward, Frank- 
lin, New York. 


REPELLENT 


This past summer, just after the 
first raccoon invasion of my sweet 
corn, I tried using a commercial 
pet-repellent spray and found it did 
the job. To test the reliability, | 
started by spraying only isolated 
areas and found the raccoons avoided 
these areas and found the non-treated 
places. The following technique 
proved effective: 

1. A tiny quick spot of spray on 
the stem near the husk (too much 
spray will bleach the husk and stem). 

2. Spraying only every second or 
third plant was sufficient. 

3. The spray remained effective — 
for a week providing there was no 
unusual rainfall. — Dr. Eugene Swan- 
zey, Warwick, New York. 
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~ The QTO Milker by Surge. 


You have to see it to believe it. 
QTO teat cups “remove themselves’ 
automatically, one at a time, as each 
quarter of the cow’s udder is milked 
out. Indicator lights tell the operator 
when each teat cup drops off and when 
the cow has given all of her milk. 


This automated method of milking 
allows the operator to milk more cows 


in less time. The result is an increase 
in the number of pounds of milk pro- 
duced per man hour. Surge QTO 
Milkers also safeguard herd health by 
encouraging proper milking procedure. 


After 12 years of development and 
field testing, thousands of QTO units 
were installed in dairies throughout 
the U.S. and Canada during the past 


i 


sn years from now it may still be the most advanced milking machine you can buy. 


bs 


year. Every day new installations are 
proving again the dependability and 


benefits provided by this remarkable. 


new automated milking system. 


Ask your Surge dealer to show you 
a QTO installation in your area. For 
more facts about QTO systems, write 
for the free booklet titled—The Surge 
QTO Milker Research Report. 


“Youre a step ahead with Surge 





Babson Bros. Co., 2100 S. York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 














This storage at the Roberts Brothers Farm will hold 20,000 bushels of 
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corn in a remodeled dairy barn. No electric power is available at the 
structure, so the elevator is powered by a hydraulic motor (note hoses 


from tractor). 


CORN GROWERS 


Brothers Orren and Lee Roberts 
of Medina, New York, grew 600 
acres of corn in 1972. In a year when 
harvesting conditions were unusually 
bad, they were grateful for the “rice 
tires” on their combine with its four- 
row head. These tires are adapted 
for the tough going encountered in 
harvesting rice...and their extra 
traction and flotation came in handy. 

Half of the corn is sold; the other 
half is fed to the 24,000 laying hens 
...and pullets for replacements... 
also a part of this diversified opera- 
tion. Fruit growing (50 acres) rounds 
out the business. 

In 1971, the Roberts averaged 110 
bushels of dried shelled corn per 
acre on 600 acres. With this volume 
of corn to handle, they have installed 
two grain dryers...both fired by 
natural gas. The drying facility is 
not far from Medina so three-phase 
electric power is also available. 

They have built storages in existing 
buildings ... 30,000 bushels in one 
barn... 20,000 in another... 3,000 
bushels near the poultry building. 
When harvested, corn is dried to a 
12-percent moisture level so it will 
keep when stored in large bins with- 
out periodic aeration or moving. 


— G.L.C 


PARTNERSHIP 


Henry Wood, in partnership with 
sons Gary and Joe, operates a 420- 
acre dairy farm near Clayton (Jeffer- 
son County), New York. Another 200 
acres of land are rented to supply 
more cropping acreage. 

There are 110 milking cows in a 
stabling system having 108 free stalls 
for milkers . . . and the older section 
of the barn houses dry cows and 
young cattle in either stanchions 
or pens. The barn has been added 
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to over the years so it now measures 
377 feet long, plus a wing 64 feet 
long. 

It’s a “warm barn” in both the 
old and new sections. The free-stall 
addition has insulation (3.5 inches 
thick) in both sidewalls and ceiling. 
The Woods like a warm barn to 
work in, and the winds that rake the 
area come roaring straight out of the 
North Pole! 

A double-four herringbone milking 
parlor has epoxy paint on the walls, 
but not in the pit. “That’s a mistake 
we made,” Henry comments. “We 
tried to cut corners a little when 
building it, and decided to go with a 
water-base exterior paint in the pit. 
So now we can't get it all off to 
replace it with epoxy .. . but it 
flakes off and gives an undesirable 
appearance.” 


Wet Walls 


The Woods always hose the parlor 
walls before starting milking, having 
found that manure won’t stick to the 
wet epoxy. Grain (20-percent-pro- 
tein pellet) is fed in the parlor ac- 
cording to production. Owner- 
sampler DHIC records show a herd 
average of just over 14,000 pounds 
of milk per cow per year. 

Some grain is also fed in the feed 
bunk in the free-stall area .. . and 
baled hay is dropped into the front 
ends of free stalls. “Hay is being fed 
at about eight pounds per cow per 
day to the milking herd,’ Henry 
reports. “Whatever is left by the 
cow goes back under her for bedding. 

“Corn silage makes up the rest of 
the roughage ration . . . until it runs 
out, and then they'll go to eating a 
combination of hay and haylage.” 
The Woods built their first silo (a 
24X60) in 1971... feeding dry hay 
as the only roughage previous to 
that time... and they plan another 
silo in 1973. 

Heifers are bred the first time 








to beef bulls. Gary comments, 
“We've used big Holstein bulls from 
AI studs on first-calf heifers, but a 
100-pound calf is just too much for 
them. We've tried it both ways... 
and decided to go with the beef- 
breed bull for smaller calves that 
first time around.” 

This partnership is involved in the 
“Keogh Plan” . . . a provision of 
federal law whereby a business can 
set aside funds (as a deductible ex- 
pense) for the retirement plans of the 
partners. It can be complicated to 
set up, but details were worked out 
here by the family’s insurance agent. 
— GLC. 


LOTS OF VISITORS 


Robert and Virginia Smith operate 
a dairy farm near Vergennes, Ver- 
mont. Bob had managed the farm 
for five years previous to the time 
when he bought it six years ago. A 
loan from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration got the Smiths underway 
in farming on their own. 

They now own 197 acres, lease 
another 148 (of which 88 are tillable). 
The farm is close to the eastern shore 
of Lake Champlain, and Bob is con- 
cerned that someday houses may 
sprout up along that shore... only 
1,500 feet away from the barn. 


Pollution 


“The problems of air pollution 
are becoming increasingly important 
to people,” Bob comments, “and 
dairymen have to plan ahead to pre- 
vent it. We're pondering the relative 
merits of manure stackers, under- 
ground storage, and other possibil- 
ities. Three of our neighbors have 
stackers ... don’t spread any manure 
during the winter... and report fa- 
vorably on this approach.” 

The Smiths like baled hay for 
roughage, but Bob comments, “The 
wet haying season of 1972 was 
enough to make anyone a believer 
in haylage!” He grew 60 acres of 
corn this year, stored it in a tilt-up 
concrete bunker silo measuring 32 
x100X8 feet deep. He has a 14 
x 30 upright silo, but stores sawdust 
for bedding in it. 


Vitamins 


The 45 cows are routinely in- 
jected every three months with a 
mix of vitamins A, D, and E...3 
ce per cow. “We had been having 
trouble detecting heat,” Bob reports, 
“and the shots have brought cows to 
a stronger heat, and I think they’re 
settling better.’ A recent DHIC re- 
port shows average production to be 
15,578 pounds of milk, 583 of butter- 
fat. 





Dairyman Bob Smith 

















The Smiths are friendly folks, an 
are enrolled in the official Vermcn} 
program to encourage non-farmer 
to visit designated farms. They have 
also invited people staying at a near. 


As a result, they have a fascinatiag 
list of people who have signed their 
guest book...10 pages filled this 
year. They find that an audience in 
the stanchion barn requires another 
15 minutes to complete milking, but 
the cows don’t seem to mind a bit, 
“I don’t say much,” Bob comments, 
“My wife and kids entertain the 
guests, and I milk.” 

Visitors range all the way from a 
government official from Africa to 
youngsters from New Jersey cities, 
It’s a great exercise in public re’a- 
tions for agriculture in general, and 
dairy farming in particular. — G.L.C, 


DAIRY FARM 


Located on Ingersoll Road south of 
Fultonville, New York, is the 4(0- 
acre farm of Mortimer Dykeman 
(who rents 250 more acres). There 
are 150 milking cows here, 253 head 
of cattle in all. 

A new freestall barn measuriag 
192 x 80 feet was built in May, 1970 
... including 143 freestalls, a doub ‘e- 
eight herringbone milking parlor, 
and a 30X65 upright silo. For te n- 
porary silage storage, Mort has used 
plastic-covered piles in past years, 
but the crop was too small in 1972 
to require it. 

“We had five piles in 1971,” ne 
comments, “and two piles in 1970 

. each pile holding about 20) 
tons. To feed it, we transfer silage 
from the piles to a blower and put 
it in the upright silo. If stacking 
silage is to be a regular practice, 
then you'll need a concrete pad. We 
figure on spoilage loss in the pies 
at 5 percent .. . 50 tons if 1,000 
tons are stored.” 

The work force here includes four 
men ... Mort, herdsman John 
Sprague (who has worked for Mort 
for 16 years), his brother Ferris 
Sprague, and Terry Grandshaw. 
Three men normally milk, using 16 
milker units, but two men can get 
the job done if necessary. 

Roughage 

Cows get seven to eight pounds 
of hay per cow each day (half first- 
cutting, rest second-cutting), plus 
about 60 pounds of corn silage per 
cow ... all fed in the same burk, 
but not blended together. Corn ‘i- 
lage is fed twice a day, as is hey. 
Pelleted grain carrying 12-percent 
protein is also fed in the bunk at 
the rate of five pounds per cow 
daily, and a 22-percent-protein 1a- 
tion is fed in the milking parlor ‘0 
each cow according to her level of 
milk production. LPS (liquid prote n 
supplement) is available free choice. 

“We used to feed all our gran 
in the parlor,” Mort comments, “bit 
we just weren’t getting enough ino 
them that way.” 

A plaque in the milkroom honors 
the cows and herd management 1 
the Dykeman farm . . . a herd aver- 
age of 16,009 pounds of milk, 5‘7 
of fat for 1972. There are also other 
plaques from Eastern AI, and fron 

(Continued on page <9) 
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The bet Thing 


The hot thing from New Idea to make your job a little easier. 
Mows,conditions, windrows. Saves *435 to £770 as well. 


Visit your New Idea dealer. And take a look at the New 
Idea Hay Thing. You'll like its simple design—no knife 
sections to sharpen or replace. No guards to straighten. 


‘lere’s a haymaker that’s non-stop and plug-free—even 
in long, rank, down hay that gets sickle bars ‘“‘all choked 
p.”” And it makes good quality hay that’s soft, palatable, 


rch in nutrients. Farmers who have used it say ‘‘You’ve The Hay Thing. Makes your job a little easier—and saves 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


| nd these hi-trading New Idea dealers make buying a little easier. 


A 


"s Sales and Service, Inc. 


cotto see it to believe it. It bales better... 


Costello Farm Service 


Tm el 


it feeds better.”’ 


but it costs from $435 to $770 less than 7-foot mower- 
Conditioners. 


| | NEW IDEA 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


VUE ela coe 


Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 


you a lot of money as well. 


Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 


We make your Job a little easier. 
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All systems are GO! 





Yes! A choice of three Hesston one-man hay handling 


Open your fields to one-man haying with a Hess- 
ton windrower, then follow with a StakHand®, 
StakMover and StakFeeder®. When you do, you 
can have one-man haying from field to feeding. 


Take the Hesston PT-10 windrower, for example. 
Always a favorite in medium size haying pro- 
grams, the PT-10 features uniform, full-width 
110” conditioning that saves the leaves, fewer 
moving parts and greater capacity per foot 


of cutterbar. 


Then there’s the Hesston StakHand 30 automatic 
hay handling system. With the StakHand itself, 
one man can put up three-ton compressed Hess- 


® StakHand and StakFeeder are registered trademarks of the Hesston Corporation 


systems includes the one just right for you! 


ton HayStaks. With the StakMover, one man can 
move these stacks. And with the StakFeeder, 
One man can range feed the stacks or feed them 
into feed bunks, tub grinders, cubers, etc. 


If you harvest forage, consider a Hesston 2000 
pull-type forage harvester. Your choice of two 
slim, trim compact models gives you precise uni- 
formity of cut all across the shear bar. 
Whatever your needs, Hesston has the wind- 
rower, StakHand system and forage harvester to 
handle them. So see your Hesston dealer about 
one-man haying at its most efficient best. 


H|E| S| S|'T/O|N 


HESSTON CORPORATION Hesston, Ks. 67062 


MP30-1272 


See your Hesston dealer for a system to fit your acreage. 
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ADAMS CENTER 

TALCOTT FALLS TRACTOR CO 
EXANDER 

AMES SUPPLY CO 

ALTAMONT 

KNAGG BROS 


ARCADE 
LARRY ROMANCE 


AVON 

AVON FARM EQUIPMENT INC 
BALDWINSVILLE 

R. C. CHURCH & SONS 


BATH 

HELM AGRIC. EQUIPMENT CO 
BLOSSVALE 

JAY'S SALES & SERVICE 

BOONVILLE 

DENSLOW EQUIP. & EXCAVATING CO 


BRISBEN 

CHENANGO FARM SUPPLY 
BURKE 

BURKE FARM SUPPLY 
CANANDAIGUA 

CORYN FARM SUPPLIES 
ANTON 


CANT! 

GRANT BROTHERS 
CATTARAUGUS 
DENTON MOSHER 
CLARENCE CENTER 
YODER BROTHERS INC 


CLINTON 

CLINTON TRACTOR & IMPL 
LYMER 

GALLUP & TENHAKEN CO. INC 


COBLESKILL 
HARRY RUBIN & SON 


COLLINS CENTER 
SPARTAN FORD TRACTOR 
COXSACKIE 

CARLTON R. WILKINSON 


CUBA 

ERNEST D. WITTER 
DEPAUVILLE 

CARL C. FRY INC 

DE RUYTER 

H W. COOK FARM SERVICE INC 
DRYDEN 

DRYDEN IMPLEMENT CO 
E SPRINGFIELD 

HOMER FASSETT 
FALCONER 

ZAHM & MATSON 

FLY CREEK 

WINNIES IMPLEMENT CO. 
FORT PLAIN 

HALLSVILLE FARM SUPPLY 
FREDONIA 

FREDONIA FARM SUPPLY 
FULTONVILLE 

LYNWOOD J. HAND FARM CENTER 
GOUVERNEUR 
GOUVERNEUR CO-OP 
GRANVILLE 

MOORE'S GARAGE 

HANKINS 

HANKINS IMPL. SERVICE INC 
HENRIETTA 

JOHN P. HALPIN & SON 
HUBBARDSVILLE 

JACOB MISCH & SON 
JAMESVILLE 

N. PALLADINO & SONS INC 


LA FAYETTE 
SHANAHAN TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT 


LOCKE 

BUSH TIRE SERVICE 
LOWVILLE 

FOSTER MILLARD 
MELLENVILLE 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT CO 


MELROSE 

CALHOUN EQUIPMENT CO. 

MILLBROOK 

REARDON BRIGGS CO., INC 

MILLERTON 

S. E. KIMBALL & SONS INC 

MOHAWK 

JOHN KUBECKA & SON 

MONTOUR FALLS 

PLEASANTVIEW FARMS 
SAU 


NAS 

SYDNEY CHAVIN 
NEWFIELD 

MAZOUREK FARMS 
NORFOLK 

LAVIGNE BROS. GARAGE 
NORTH COHOCTON 

THE ROBERT MILLER CO. 
NUNDA 

VAN’S BUILDING SERVICE INC 
PENN YAN 

FRAREYLAND FARMS INC 
PORT JERVIS 
REINHARDTS EQUIP. CO. 


KI 
CROCKER TRACTOR SALES INC 
SHARON SPRINGS 
EDGAR HANDY 
SIDNEY CENTER 
FINCH FARMS 
WEEDSPORT 
BLUMER SUPPLY CO. 


WELLSVILLE 

STOUT BROS. SALES & SERVICE 
WEST WINFIELD 

WEST WINFIELD FARM SUPPLY 
WHITNEY POINT 

MANWARING EQUIPMENT CO 
WORCESTER 

WORCESTER FARM SUPPLY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CANTON 

BEDFORD BROS 

CENTER MORELAND 
THEODORE MONTROSS 
COGAN STATION 

C. H. WALTZ & SONS. INC 
CROOKED CREEK 

BYRON BENEDICT 
EDINBORO 

R. R. WALKER & SON 
KNOXVILLE 

GERALD TREAT & SONS 
LAWRENCEVILLE 

BARNES FARM EQUIPMENT CO 


MAINESBURG 

CASES FARM EQUIPMENT 
MEADVILLE 

SEILER FARM EQUIPMENT 
MERCER 

RALPH KYLE, INC 


MILL HALL 
DUNKLE & GRIEB 


MUNCY 

BUBBS FAIRVIEW FARMS 
ORMSBY 

M. A. HAGG EQUIPMENT CO 


TROY 

MCCLURE FORD TRAC. SALES 
UNIONDALE 

YALES TRACTOR CO. 
WATERFORD 

TROYER EQUIPMENT CO 


MARYLAND 

FREDERICK 

VERNON E. STUP CO 
FROSTBURG 

STAHLMAN SALES & SERVICE 
LEONARDTOWN 


MCKAY IMPLEMENT & TRUCK CO.. INC 


LINEBORO 

WERTZ GARAGE 
ROCKY RIDGE 

B & H EQUIPMENT CO 
WESTMINSTER 

L. L. BARNES 


NEW JERSEY 
AN 


COLUMBUS 

REED BROTHERS EQUIPMENT 
DEERFIELD 

ACKLEY S GARAGE 
FLEMINGTON 


PONIATOWSK!I BROTHERS EQUIPMENT CO 


DOVER 
ANDOVER TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT INC 
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Dairy. «ce 


(Continued from page 2%) 


the Dutchess County (New York) 
DHIA where Mort was a member 
before moving to Montgomery 
County. Included on the “honors 
board” is a sign with the wry ob- 
servance that, “Refinancing is com- 
bining all your small debts into one 
backbreaking loan.” 

A separate heifer-raising facility 
(120 x40 feet) here has 65 freestal's 

. . the beds of which are floored 
with concrete. Each stall is 3.5 fect 
wide, and 7 feet long. 

Young cattle get corn silage cn 
a belt feeder, hay in racks, and grain 
with the corn silage. LPS is also 
available here free-choice. — G.L.U. 


TWO BARNS 


Richard Pominville operates a 
140-cow dairy farm known as Quar y 
Road Farm near Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. Part of the herd is stabled n 
free stalls, part in tie stalls. 

“If the barns were to burn, Id 
go entirely free-stall for labor efi- 
ciency,’ he comments. “On the other 
hand, I’ve never milked a cow givir g 
100 pounds of milk a day whie 
stabled in the free stalls. I can on y 
get up to 12 pounds of grain a diy 
through cows in the milking parlor 
... but I’ve had ’em eat as much 1s 
50 pounds of grain a day in the te 
stalls. To do this, I feed them twice 
a day in the parlor, and twice a 
day in the tie stalls.” The rollirg 
DHIA report shows a herd average 
of 16,655 pounds of milk, 604 of fet. 

Cows in tie stalls get hay as part 
of the roughage ration, but cows 
in free stalls do not. The free-sta'] 
cows receive haylage and corn silage 
... haylage stored in three 20 X60 
uprights, and corn silage in a 
35 X 140 Xx 12 horizontal storage. For 
efficient handling of the corn silage 
it is transferred to the uprigh’‘s 
periodically. At this time a soybean 
supplement and urea are added io 
bring the protein level up to 14 per- 
cent on a dry matter basis. Ten hours 
will transfer a supply that will last 
from six to eight weeks. 

Sawdust is used for bedding in 
the tie stalls, chewed-up bark in the 
free stalls. “The tie stalls are 4% 
feet wide and 6 feet long,” Dick re- 
ports, “but cows still step on ther 
teats at times . . . something they 
don’t do in free stalls.” 

Named Vermont’s Outstanding 
Young Farmer in 1966, Dick and h's 
wife continue contacts with other 
farm families met in that program. 
Not long ago, the Pominvilles hosted 
in their home one out of a group cf 
six Australians involved in a Rotary- 
sponsored Group Study Exchange. 
— GLC. 
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Richard Paminwille 
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Adding On or TT a hath CLUE f 


We offer . , 
a conventional stall < ss ; 
from a conventional company . 


[UEBLER] 


Since 1909 


A conventional barn makes sense to us, as does 
the dairyman’s increasing interest in controlling 
each cow’s feed ration. So we add to our line 
ottievstalis; the VEBPER St can memes eerie Ine eis 0 aes 


Model ##40SS with . UEBLER Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
@ sure-stops to protect |7 - 13 Front St., Vernon, N. Y. 13476 | 
each cow’s full ration. | Please send FREE Literature on: 0) #40SS Tie Stall | 


s 3 fCOcomplete line of barn equipment 
@ extended head-rail posi- | | am planning to: _ Dibuild a new dairy barn | 
tion to allow cow to | 


OJ expand or renovate my existing barn | 
stand up easily. 


VEBLER Mfg. Co., Inc 


Vernon, N.Y. 13476 | city _______________ State 


Farm management figures 


For many years, farm business management projects have been 

_ important features of extension programs in New York State. Here 

are figures from a series of years at 5-year intervals drawn from sum- 

maries prepared by Professor C. A. Bratton of the New York State 

College of Agriculture. These farmers don’t represent the average for 

the State, but they are practical farm operators from various parts of 
New York who voluntarily participated in the project. 

Some farms are included in all three years shown, but many are 
included in only one of the years. Thus, the comparisons between 
years shows trends in dairy farming in New York State, but does not 
trace changes on the same farms. 





Vernon, N. Y. 
less: neck strap 
and water bowl 


| Name 
| Address 


SELECTED FARM BUSINESS SUMMARY FACTORS 


l 
| 
New York Dairy Farms, Selected Years 1961-1971 : 























Item 1961 1966 1971 Plone aaeeen 0a beens a ae ee 
Number of farms 490 731 569 S i R E T i I 
Financial Summary ars oR Ronk “soft-start i 
Average capital invested $53,722 $76,996 $147,378 sitet ac octane Gt hadd _ electric motors 
Total farm receipts , $22,505 $39,180  $ 64,682 ao Col gc give top performance 
Labor income per operator $ 3,352 IE Sov $ 8,127* The Ribstone® Way on single-phase rural lines 
Size of Business More Beef—More 
Number of cows 38 47 67 Milk per Acre 
Pounds of milk sold 378,700 561,000 861,700 Shite ioaeeccm tes 
Man equivalent 1.8 1.8 wee value—release pasture & hay- 
Ratesoh Peeduthan ground for more profitable use. 
Milk sold per cow 10,000 11,900 12,900 
Tons hay per acre 2.6 a0 Bet 
Tons corn silage per acre 12 14 16 ~ el ha eo Oa 
LabagiPenreuee ge. Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today | uppea senepenty Meni bine 
y. | Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. | gation pumps and other farm 
Cows per man 21 26 30 | Systems LACONA, NY 13083 | equipment. Ronk offers electric 
Pounds milk sold per man 210,400 311,700 391,700 j Ws aay LS selon 
Cost Goanal factors i Merwe ably from single-phase power. 
Machinery cost per cow $ 107 $. *32 $ 173 | | Address i ; rs 
Machinery cost/cwt. milk S$) E07, SF ke tA $ 1.34 | city State | 
ie eee erp : : a : : a : : i | (Farmer (C)Student (CBeet pay | 
eed bought/cwt. mi : : PAG Me tacticen i nee hee Re ans 
% Feed is of milk receipts 28% 27% 24% . Pee 
Capital Efficiency > CS 
Total investment per man ree eee : oe aa pa 
Total investment per cow 1,450 1,71 Hi onk’s Power-Twin pslnteotsak te 
Machinery investment/cow $ 6291 $ 375 $ 478 beep teaae nine aad? 
Total investment/cwt. milk $ 15 $ 14 $ 18 le beans Nes ea Lass Soaks 
atloe ia 
Other arate tear eats Boast ug Beagre 
Price per cwt. milk sold $ 4.18 S449 1 $.- 36.21 and Final rrinting ratings on three-phase current when 
Accexsher & he crop silage a 88 155 available. From 3 HP thru 100 HP. 
Acres hia sites : 11 24 31 ot pooine Hinata eg are eee 
Lime & fertilizer expense $ 7 § 10 $ 13 JOURNEY TO DA Y replat ta Biases, pe Le ye 
per crop acre BEFORE YESTERDA Y remety tow starting Currents. mMorse- 


power for horsepower, these motors 
use 25% less starting current than 
any other single-phase motor in the 
field; this allows the consumer to 
utilize more horsepower when his 
peak current capacity is limited. 
From 15 HP thru 100 HP. 





“Labor income using a 7% interest charge on all capital. 


by E. R. Eastman 


lal Me IPA ROLLMeN e- 1) dh 23 


ii RONK ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, inc 


SEND $7.50 (includes 
postage and tax) to: 


American Agriculturist 


Box 370 Book, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 


1205 —. STATE STREET, NOKOMIS, iLL. 62075 








KEEP YOUR | 
case aseme asia || SUBSCRIPTION ores 
RENEWED 












The five staff members seated around the conference table in the American 
Hereford Association headquarters building, Hereford Drive, Kansas City, : 
Missouri 64105, make up the core of the Association’s new Livestock ue See 









1 COROSTONE SILO Co., INC. 
1 Box 220 A, Weedsport, N. Y 13166 


end me folders about OSilo Unioaders 
Corostone Silo O Grange Silo 


Business Advisory Services (LBAS) Division. Operating under the trade 
name BEEF-GRAIN CALL, these specialists will pool their expertise, backed 
by the Association's comprehensive data-gathering department, to provide 
instant advice and consultation to individual clients on matters relating 
directly to cattle, soybeans, grain, and livestock and grain financing. 
From left are Ernest Harms, financial; Sherman Levin, grain and soybean; 
William ‘‘Bill’’ Helming, general manager; Jerry Durnil, cattle availability; 
and Biff Charlton, market information. 


American Agriculturist, April, 1973 ie 
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Roadside signs 


LARGE volumes of farm products 
are sold at roadside markets in the 
Northeast, and signs help lead the 
customers to the cash registers. Pro- 
fessor Ransom Blakely of Purdue 
University has some suggestions for 
making those signs more effective. 

Signs painted on ordinary ply- 
wood will need repainting every 
three years. A new type of plywood 
with a laminated-plastic surface has 
been used by one market operator 
for five years without repainting. 


Ask your sign painter for “Harborite” 
or similar boards. 

Here’s another trick for easy-to- 
paint signs that will look like those 
attractive brown and yellow signs 
you see at the entrances of state 
parks. Simply rout the letters into 
the surface of a thick plank, stain 
the whole plank a dark brown, then 
lay it flat and fill the channels left 
by the router with paint. When time 
comes for repainting, simply restain 


the signboard and refill the letters. 


While you~ are reconditioning 
those signs, it would be a good time 
to put into practice some of the 
good suggestions that research has 
determined concerning choice of 
letters, words, symbols, etc. 

1. Avoid too many words. Six to 
eight words are the most you can 
expect anyone driving by to read. 
People glance at signs, but must get 
the message without study. A po- 
tential customer driving by at 50 to 
65 miles per hour has only three 
seconds to see your sign. 

2. Use symbols and pictures. They 
are more efficient communicators 
than words. A horn of plenty is in- 
stantly recognized as a symbol of 
abundance... whereas words to do 
the same could go on and on. 

3. Avoid verticals. Vertical let- 





ALREADY PROVEN AS THE 
BEST BROWN ROT CONTROL AVAILABLE 
(AND UNIVERSALLY USED) 


 BENLATE 


BENOMYL FUNGICIDE 
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Following 6 full years of testing, 
including two seasons use in 
commercial orchards under ex- 
perimental permit, apple growers 
can now benefit from the syste- 
mic, curative (eradicant) and pro- 
tective properties of BENLATE. 
BENLATE does “‘double duty” in 
spray programs. It controls both 
major diseases—scab and pow- 
dery mildew; plus sooty blotch, 
flyspeck and white rot. Under 
heavy scab pressure last year and, 
with powdery mildew extremely 
bad in several areas both years, 
many growers already know what 

BENLATE Can do. 

The real test, however, comes in 
your own orchard, under your 
conditions and your spray pro- 
gram. Now that it’s cleared, we 
hope you’ll give BENLATE a try this 
season. 


Keep in mind, rates as low as 
4 ozs./100 gals. have proven to 
be extremely effective; and it is 
compatible with other materials 
commonly used in the spray tank. 
In research trials, we have seen 
no adverse effect on fruit set at 
bloom time. Tests have also show 
BENLATE to be essentially non- 
toxic to honeybees. 

Systemic BENLATE is formulated 
aS a 50% wettable powder and 
packed in 2-lb. bags. Your suppli- 
er of fruit fungicides has the full 
story on BENLATE; talk to him 
about this unique fungicide that 
in the past two years time has 
been universally accepted among 
stone fruit growers as the ‘“‘new’’ 
standard for blossom blight/ 
brown rot control. Do it today. 


With any chemical, follow labeling instructions 
and warnings carefully. 


REG. us. PAT OFF 


tering is fine if you were brought 
up in China, but our western cul- 
ture teachs us to read from left to 
right. Our tests show horizontal signs 
are much easier to read than vertical 
ones. 

4. Avoid a “ladderback” sign.. 
one having a separate signboard for 
each line of the sign, and open 
spaces in between. Background 
shows through the signs and con- 
fuses the reader, especially because 
the background to a passerby will 
appear to be moving relative to the 
sign. A simple sign containing the 
entire message is less confusing. 

5. Keep essential words at top. 
The most important thing to the 
potential customer is the product or 
service you're offering. Remember 
that they start reading from top of 
the sign, so get the really important 
words and symbols up there in big 
size so they'll see them. 

6. Simplify your business name if 
your own name is difficult to spell 
or pronounce. Our test viewers often 
struggled to put down the long, dif- 
ficult names they remembered from 
the sign, but then could not tell what 
product or service was being offered! 

Human ego being what it is, every- 
one is tempted to feature his own 
name in a sign. That’s fine if you're 
a frustrated actor who always wanted 
to see his name on a marquee, but 
if you want to sell farm produce, 
remember that the customer is pri- 
marily interested in what you're sell- 
ing. 

7. Avoid slogans. As with names, 
many of our test viewers wrote down 
slogans (word for word), but had no 
idea of the product being offered for 
sale. Slogans are fine for newspaper 
ads, radio ads or point-of-sale dis- 
plays, but the passing motorist just 
doesn’t have time to read them and 
get the other more important infor- 
mation you want to convey to him. 
- 8. Use readable letters. Simple 
renditions of Roman and Gothic let- 
ters are more readable than script 
or block lettering: Avoid mixing 
more than two styles of lettering in 
the sign. You want prospective cus- 
tomers to get the message . . . rather 
than be impressed by your artistic 
nature. 

9. To aid the customer in identi- 
fying your market with advertise- 
ments, your signs should be rendered 
in the same letter styles used in your 
newspaper ads. For the same reason, 
it is a good idea to use the same 
combination of background colors 
and letter colors in all signs. 

10. Avoid overkill. If there are 
too many signs at a market, they 
give the impression of a cheap, shod- 
dy operation. People seem to be 
more conscious of such visual pollu- 
tion than they were only a few years 
ago. It is more effective to have one 
good-sized sign which serves as a 
focal point. 

11. Advance signs are essential. 
Again, don’t overdo it! One sign any- 
where from a half-mile to one mile 
from the market will make a better 
impression than a long row of “Bur- 
ma Shave” signs. 

Markets located off main highways 
will need signs placed at strategic 
intersections to direct customers to 
the market. Again, directional and 
advance signs should be rendered in 
the same colors and letter styles as 
the main market sign. 


American Agriculturist, April, 1973 

















At last! Garden tractors built 


for long li 


soli 


If you could look inside this 
New Holland garden tractor, 
you’d like what you see: 






A direct-drive pow- 
er system (1) to rear 
wheels. No old-fash- 
ioned belts! 

A power-take-off 
shaft (2) replaces belt 
connections for attach- 
ments—makes hook-up 
surprisingly simple. 

Byeliminating these 
belts, New Holland 12 
hp., 14 hp. and 16 hp. 
garden tractors save 
you trouble from slip- 
ping belts and adjust- 
ing belts and replacing 
belts. You get a mod- 
ern, reliable power sys- 
tem. And, of course, at- 
taching the mower is 
easier than ever—you 
don’t even need tools. 


Now look at our drive-over mower. 
You ride right over it to get it 
in position to connect the power 


WG TFECOIMNENUeU fale Ul Cplaiii~ two your 


ey 





coupling. No more struggling to 
slide it underneath. The longer 
you own this tractor the more 
you'll appreciate this idea. 


You’ll also appreciate how easy 
we’ve made routine mainte- 
nance. The front hood and rear 
deck tilt up easily. 


? 


Easy riding begins 
with our step-thru 
platform. There’s 
no big hump to 
climb over: You g! 
step aboard like a ®& 
gentleman (or a 
lady). Sit down in \& | 
the deluxe cush- 

ioned seat. The hy- : 


ne 
SPERRY<+ 


Now is the best time to buy a New Holland garden tractor (or riding mower). Why? Turn the page. 
a 


wis Upper tan. 


quick hook- 
and easy riding hacked | 


,0-nomsense WarTallily. 










(thon! 


a 


drostatic drive handle (one con- 
trol for forward, reverse, stop- 
ping — without clutching) is 
right where your hand rests 
naturally. A hydraulic lever 
(optional on 12 hp. model) lets 
you raise and lower attach- 
ments effortlessly. It makes 
work almost a pleasure. 


WiatuNry 





Our warranty shows our 
confidence. No non- 
sense. No loopholes. It 
covers everything ex- 
cept tires, tubes and 
battery—for one year. 
That means engine, 
transmission, electri- 
cal system—the works. 
Who’s Sperry New Hol- 
land? We’re a division of 
Sperry Rand. We've been 
doing business since 1895, 
mostly with farmers. The 
fact is, we're the country’s 


NEW 16 hp. model. Options include mower, snowthrower, tiller, more. #1 producer of specialized 


farm machinery. We build 
machines that work hard and last 
long, you can be sure of it. 


FREE BUYER’S GUIDE. For your 
copy, write to Dept. 145, Sperry 
New Holland, DivisionofSperry 
Rand, New Holland, Pa. 17557. 
For the name of the New Hol- 
land dealer nearest you, phone 
toll free 800/447-4700. (In Il. 
800/322-4400. ) 


NEW HOLLAND 
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of EW Lilly and Company « Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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Roadside signs 


LARGE volumes of farm products 
are sold at roadside m 
Northeast, and signs h 
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Ask your sign painter for “Harborite” 


Toslink. 


While you~ are reconditioning 
those signs, it would be a good time 
to put into practice some of the 
good suggestions that research has 
determined concerning choice of 
letters, words, symbols, etc. 

1. Avoid too many words. Six to 
eight words are the most you can 


tering is fine if you were brought 
up in China, but our western cul- 
ture teachs us to read from left to 
right. Our tests show horizontal signs 
are much easier to read than vertical 
ones. 

4, Avoid a “ladderback” sign. . 
one having a separate signboard for 


Buy a New Holland garden tractor (or riding 
mower) between April 2 and June 30, 1973 and 
we'll reward you with a bonus gift at no extra 


cost. 





BUY A 12 HP., 14 HP., OR 16 
HP. MODEL AND SELECT 
ONE OF THESE: 


Personal Calculator by Sperry Remington. An elec- 
tronic marvel! Adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, and 
flashes answers—up to six figures—on display panel. 
Works on four penlight batteries. Fits in your pocket. 
Complete with zip carrying case. 


Typewriter 


Quiet-riter™ 
by Sperry Remington. For 
every family! The port- 
able typewriter that 
gives office-machine 
performance. 


GE® Digital Clock Radio. 
Wake up to music! FM/ 
AM reception. Brightly 
lighted one-inch numbers. 


Sleep switch to shut off 
radio automatically. 


Crescent® Tool Set. Ideal 
for the auto buff! Contains 
50 pieces: wrenches, 
screwdrivers, 44", 34”, 14” 
square drives, spinner 
handle and extensions, 
spark plug socket. 





Turn back for more reasons to buy New Holland. . . 
———$—$——_—_——_ 
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expect anyone driving by to read. 





_ WHEN YOU BUY AN 8 HP 
TRACTOR, TAKE YOUR PICK 





Mark III Shaver by Sperry Remington. Super-close 
shaves! Deluxe cord model has adjustable heads plus 


sideburn trimmer. 


Kodak Instamatic® 20. 
The little camera that 
takes big pictures! Slips 
into your pocket. Takes 
big 3%” color prints or 
slides. Double-exposure 
prevention. 


GE® FM/AM Portable 
Radio. Carry it every- 
where! Plays on batteries 


Hot Comb™ by Sperry Remington. For today’s dry, 
natural look! Gives you 20% more air flow. Includes 


brush and two combs. 


GE® Spherical Radio. A 
fine AM battery radio— 
and a great conversation 
piece! The ‘‘Orbiter’’ 
model spins freely but 
weighted base always 
brings it upright. Can be 
wall-mounted. 


Springfield® Weather Sta- 
tion Trio. Know what’s 
happening —and what’s 
Thermometer, 


coming! 





800/322-4400. 


RIDING MOWER BUYERS 
CHOOSE FROM THESE 


s vey be ge CIFTS: 


See your New Holland dealer. For the name of the 
dealer nearest you, call toll-free 800/447-4700. In III. 


SPER NEVV HOLLAND | 


each line of the sign, and open 


or house current. 342-inch 
dynamic speaker. Ear- 
phone jack for personal 
listening. 
Crescent® Tool Set. Pro- 
fessional quality! Has 
seventeen sockets, with 
3g” drive, rachet handle, 
wrench, pliers, more. All 
in steel carrying case. 










barometer, humidity me- 
ters mounted on walnut- 
grained panel. Adjustable 
for vertical or horizontal 
hanging. 


Crescent® Socket Set. 
Makes many home and 
auto jobs easy! Handy 1%” 
drive set with 9 sockets, 
rachet handle, 2 exten- 
sions. Sturdy steel case. 











will need signs placed at strategic 
intersections to direct customers to 
the market. Again, directional and 
advance signs should be rendered in 
the same colors and letter styles as 
the main market sign. 
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Treflan as a tank-mix and enjoy a broader 
spectrum of control than you can get 
from either herbicide alone. For ragweed, 
apply dinitro as an at-cracking spray. 

Use Treflan as the base of your dry bean 
program and give your beans 

the upper hand. 


droot 
easoO 











(Treflan®—trifluralin, Elanco) 
(Eptam®—EPTC, Stauffer Chemical Company) 


Treflan 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A Division of Eli Lilly and Company © Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


Because it works. 


Roadside signs 


Ask your sign painter for “Harborite” 


LARGE volumes of farm products 
are sold at roadside mi 
Northeast, and signs h 
customers to the cash r 
fessor Ransom Blakely 
University has some su 
making those signs mor 

Signs painted on o 
wood will need repa 
three years. A new typi 
with a laminated-plasti 
been used by one mar 
for five years withou' 


BEST B 
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While you~ are reconditioning 
those signs, it would be a good time 
to put into practice some of the 
good suggestions that research has 
determined concerning choice of 
letters, words, symbols, etc. 

1, Avoid too many words. Six to 
eight words are the most you can 


Buy a New Holland garden tractor (or riding 
mower) between April 2 and June 30, 1973 and 
we'll reward you with a bonus gift at no extra 


cost. 


BUY A 12 HP., 





14 HP., OR 16 


HP. MODEL AND SELECT 
ONE OF THESE: 


Personal Calculator by Sperry Remington. An elec- 
tronic marvel! Adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, and 
flashes answers—up to six figures—on display panel. 
Works on four penlight batteries. Fits in your pocket. 
Complete with zip carrying case. 


Quiet-riter™ Typewriter 
by Sperry Remington. For 
every family! The port- 
able typewriter that 
gives office-machine 
performance. 


GE® Digital Clock Radio. 
Wake up to music! FM/ 
AM reception. Brightly 
lighted one-inch numbers. 


Sleep switch to shut off 
radio automatically. 


Crescent® Tool Set. Ideal 
for the auto buff! Contains 
50 pieces: wrenches, 
screwdrivers, %”, 34", 1%” 
square drives, spinner 
handle and extensions, 
spark plug socket. 





REG. U. s. PAT OFF 


expect anyone driving by to read. 



























Mark III Sha 
shaves! Delux 
sideburn trim 


Kodak Insta 
The little cz 
takes big pic 
into your po¢ 
big 3%” colo 
slides. Doubl 
prevention. 


GE® FM/AN 
Radio. Carr) 
where! Plays 


Hot Comb™ ft 
natural look! | 
brush and two 


GE® Spherica 
fine AM batte 
and a great cc 
piece! The ‘ 
model spins i 
weighted ba: 
brings it uprig 
wall-mounted. 
Springfield® W: 
tion Trio. Kn 
happening—a 
coming! The 






See your New 
dealer nearest 
800/322-4400. 


Sixx 





Turn back for more reasons to buy New Holland. .. 
ee 


tering is fine if you were brought 
up in China, but our western cul- 
ture teachs us to read from left to 
right. Our tests show horizontal signs 
are much easier to read than vertical 
ones. 

4. Avoid a “ladderback” sign. 
one having a separate signboard for 
each line of the sign, and open 


will need signs placed at strategic 
intersections to direct customers to 
the market. Again, directional and 
advance signs should be rendered in 
the same colors and letter styles as 
the main market sign. 
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Stop redroot 
all season. 





Lambsquarters, too. Treflan® will 
Stop these two underground and nail 25 
other troublemaking weeds and grasses 
to boot. Right up to combining. No matter 
how dry it gets. If you need protection 
against nutgrass and quackgrass, add 
the recommended rate of Eptam® to your 


Treflan as a tank-mix and enjoy a broader 
spectrum of control than you can get 
from either herbicide alone. For ragweed, 
apply dinitro as an at-cracking spray. 

Use Treflan as the base of your dry bean 
program and give your beans 

the upper hand. 


(Treflan®—trifluralin, Elanco) 
(Eptam®—EPTC, Stauffer Chemical Company) 


Tretlan 





ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A Division of Eli Lilly and Company « Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


Because it works. 






Screens — Expanded metal screens 
are used on the inside of the win- 
dows of the barn over pens and stalls 
to keep cattle from pushing out the 
glass. The windows tip out and are 
closed by hand clamps. An opening 
... box shaped of angle iron... is 
welded to the screen through which 
to reach out and hook the window. 
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Handy Feed—A pair of double- 
ended bolt snaps are used to hold the 
grain bucket on the wall of the riding 
horse’s box stall. They are anchored 
with large, heavy staples. 





Rack—The right tools and necessary 
materials are always in the truck 
with this pair of cabinets hung on 
the welded pipe rack. It also fits 
the stake pockets and can be lifted 
off of the pickup when necessary. 
The rack is handy for carrying lad- 
ders, lumber, pipe, combine sickles 


Feed Bin — A large-capacity, con- 
venient hopper for feed is built of 
heavy plywood mounted in a frame- 
work of welded pipe. Flow is con- 
trolled by slide in the throat of the 
hopper under the storage bin. Flanges 
welded as feet on each leg can be 
bolted to the floor. A hinged cover 
is for filling. 
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Iron Horse — Several 15-gallon steel 
drums, mounted on a rack of welded 
pipe, protect and keep saddles handy. 
The rack can be shifted around on its 
two feet, which are pipes flat on the 
floor to which are welded posts sup- 
porting the one top rail. Other short 
pipes for arms are welded to the 
top rail. . . and the drums, with a 
hole in the bottom to slip over these, 
are spot-welded and rest on the arms. 





ena 
_ and other material of length. In the 


four cabinets are tool boxes and sets 
of various kinds of, wrenches, drills, 
and such . . . also machinery repairs 
of an ordinary nature, and small 
hardware . . . such as nails, bolts, 
screws, washers, cotter pins and the 


like. 
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New Jersey 


Columbus 
Art’s Repair Shop 
Elmer 
Roork’s Farm Supply 
Route #77 
Flemington 
John M. Saums & Sons, Inc. 
Route 31 


New York 


Adams Center 
Talcott Falls Tractor Sales 
Route #11 

Alexander 
Alexander Equipment 
Buffalo Street 


Auburn 

Main & Pinckney 

RD #6 Mutton Hill Road 
Baldwinsville 

R. Church & Sons, Inc. 
Bangor 

Debyah Farm Implement 
RES 
Bath 

Lynn Burns 

RD #1 


Boonville 
Denslow Equipment & 
Excavation Co. 
Rete 


Bullville 

Schwope Machinery 
Canandaigua 

Don Howard 
Cherry Valley 

Flint’s Garage 
Clymer 

Dandee Service 
Cobleskill 


Cobleskill Welding Service, Inc. 


107 North Grand Street 


DeRuyter 
H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Albany Street 


Frankfort 
Urgo’s Farm Supply 
133 Main Street 


Harpursville 
E. E: Mathews & Son 


Hillsdale 
Midway Farm Equipment 
Route 22 


Honeoye Falls 
Kingston Farm Machinery, Inc. 
24 Norton Street 


Hornell 
Thacher Bros. 
Almond Street 


Horseheads . 
Dann’'s Equipment Co. 
412 Level Acres Drive 
Jamestown 
Jamestown Farm Supply, Inc. 
333-347 Fluvanna Avenue 


La Fargeville 
Walldroff Farm Equipment 


Lisbon 
McBath Farm Implement 
Lisbon Morley Road 
Locke 
The Atwater Company 
Lowville 
Roes Equipment Company 
Route 26 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


WE CAN HELP YOU GROW. 


Martville 
Kyle Farm Machinery 
RD Martville 


Medina 
Earl Loades & Son 
R.D. #3 Ridge Road 


Munnsville 
Howard Landers 


Newark 
Arcadia Oil Co., Inc. 
515 North Main Street 


Nichols 
Thetga Farm Supply 
9 Kirby Street, Box 8 
North Cohocton 
Robert Miller Co. 
North Tonawanda , 
Maerten Motor Service 
6869 Shawnee Road 


Oneonta 
Oneonta Tractor Sales, Inc. 
180 East Street 
Perry 
Kelly's Garage 
Perry Center 


Richland 
Mattison Farm Supply 
Route #1 
Rome 
South Rome Equipment 
Pea 
Route 26 South 
Rossburg 
Harold R. Rork 
Schuylerville 
Herry’s Farm Equipment 
RD I 
Seneca Falls 
Salerno Farm Supply 
R.D. #1 
W. Chazy 
K. V. Tractor Sales 
Route 348 
Wellsville 
Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


Pennsylvania 


Athens 
Athens Equipment Co. 
RD #1 Route 220 


Bloomsburg 
Nichols Farm Equipment 
Rural Delivery #1 


Factoryville 
Trail Implement Co. 
Route 11 


Honesdale 
Marshall Machinery 
R. D. #4 

Hunlock 
Willard Benscoter, Inc. 
R: D. #14 

Mansfield 
Canyon Implements, Inc. 
R. D. #1, Route 6 

Mill Hall 
Paul Dotterer Farm Equipment 
R. D. #2 

Pennsylvania Furnace 
Johnston Farm Equipment 
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THE HIGH TORQUE NINETY-THREE HORSE*FROM 
ALLIS-CHALMERS. IT'S CHANGING A LOT OF MINDS. 


It’s the Allis-Chalmers 200 LANDHANDLER Tractor. And hundreds of widths. Roll shift front axle using hydrostatic power steering to change 
farmers moving up in horsepower are finding that it and its TRACTION __ front tread width. 
BOOSTER system more than answer their power needs...and for a 


Plus full hydraulics, a rugged three-point hitch system and much more. 
lot less money. 


The 200 LANDHANDLER Tractor gives you the right combination of 


It’s a tractor with everything it takes to put big power on the ground Ronee renin ence aceainiorerine ion tone, 


and keep it there. Power Director shifting that lets you shift on-the-go 
without clutching. See it at your Allis-Chalmers dealer. And while you're there, ask about 
Allis-Chalmers Credit Corporation on-the-spot financing. Allis-Chalmers, 


P Shift wheels f i justment of 
BU ee ee cence pee ent rea acc Agricultural Equipment Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 





LANDHANDLER and TRACTION BOOSTER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


‘ou get so much more for your money. Like: 





™ ~=©Anendurance-tested 301 cubic shafts, bearings and other power- Flotation problems? The 200 is QCS (Quiet, Comfortable, Safe) 
] inch turbo-charged engine. train components, to give this machine 4 designed to let you use a cab combined with the finger-tip 
Outperforms much larger the guts to run at rated power all day. second set of standard inside convenience of the operator’s console, 
aturally aspirated engines common Lift cylinders on the 200’s three- wheels or new clamp-on-the-axle creates a high visibility, pleasant 
)» competitive models in this horse- 3 point hitch are anchored well duals with pressed steel wheels. Duals operating environment. 
ower class. Turbocharged for below the tractor axle. Increases can be clamped directly to the axle 93.6 Max observed PTO horsepower at rated 
ficiency and power. leverage and brings lift’ capacity up for easier mounting or dismounting. engine speed. 
Sturdy four pinion differential, to 4500 lbs. Draft arms raise to over The 200 LANDHANDLER WE C AN 
2 big 17” diameter bull gears, 36”, greatly improving =) Tractor also offers outstanding 
11% " ring gears, plus overbuilt transport clearance. operator comfort. The unique HELP you GROW. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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After 30,000 bales... 


“The 336 takes 
a lot more hay 
and does it 
easier’ 


Fred Tillapaugh 
Norwich, New York 


“My 24T was only 2 years old when | 
traded, but I’ve never been sorry,” says 


130-cow dairyman Fred Tillapaugh 
after baling “better than 30,000 bales” 
with his 336. 

“It has a lot more capacity—because 
of the increase in strokes (80 per 
minute, compared to 65 with the 24T). 

It takes in bigger windrows. 

“But the kicker is the biggest 
advantage. It will kick all the bales back 
into the wagon, even going downhill. 
That distance control is essential. 
| can run the tractor right up where it 
should be.”’ 


After 10,000 bales... 
“When bales leave 

this ejector, | know 

they go inthe wagon” 


Edwin Hadlock 
Hammond, New York 


“With our old kicker (a competitive 
model), we could get about two-thirds 
of aload,” says Edwin Hadlock. 

“But this ejector throws bales in an 
arc. We can get full loads now. We like 
the tilt and distance adjustments—on 
hillsides, for example, you can really 
play ball with the bales.” 

He likes the simplicity of the 
hydraulic-powered ejector, too. “Belts 
on our old one wore pretty badly. And 
sometimes when the hay was real thin 
or you were on the ends, they could 


He likes the hydraulic-drive on the 
ejector, too. “No pins to shear. 

“l’ve noticed this baler’s quite a bit 
quieter and smoother. | lay it to the 
strokes—like the difference between 
four cylinders and six. 

“| like the hitch (equal-angle hitch, 
optional). That also contributes to 
quietness. | always used to shut the 
baler off on tight turns—now | wouldn't 
have to. 

“Yes, |’d say ‘The Strong Silent 
Type’ is apretty accurate description. 
I’m real satisfied.” 





wear through the strings. 

“Capacity? It really swallowed up the 
hay. The pickup did a nice job. We like 
where the gauge wheel is positioned. 

It doesn’t run over the hay. 

“Those wide tires (optional) are a 
good thing on any piece of equipment. 
The baler sure rides better. 

‘| like the finer strokes (80 per 
minute). There aren’t as many big wads 
going in—so we get more uniform 
bales. And the more uniform they are, 
the better they stay together.” 


Owners across the Northeast are sold on their new John Deere Balers. 
Check with your neighbors. Then check out The Strong Silent Type— 
the 336 and heavier-duty 346—at your dealer’s. Check out just-as-modern 


John Deere Financing, too. 
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What's your farm power need— 

a 14-1/6 hp Case or David Brown— 
a new compact Uni-Loader 

... you name it! 


Your Case dealer 
answers it best! 


Wise investment in farm power calls for 
maximum use of your available manpower 
and dollars. And there’s just one given size 
and type that will do the job best for you. 


Your Case dealer has the answer... 24 
answers to be exact, one that’s best for you. 


In big-power farm tractors, he offers 7 Case 
models . . . up to 176 horses. The power, 
comfort and protection that fit your needs 
exactly. 


He offers 4 quality-built David Brown trac- 
tors to round out your power needs. Pow- 
ered right, geared right, priced right... 
from 41 to 65 hp. 


In specialized power applications he offers 
13 more. Loaders, backhoes, wheel tractors 


EET the tractor specialist 





and crawlers. Including 2 farm-size 14-16 hp 
compacts. 


And Uni-Loaders in 4 models. For saving 
time and your back, these highly maneuver- 
able units will load, lift, carry, dump in tight 
quarters that a conventional tractor couldn’t 
touch. The new model 1816, just being in- 
troduced, is a marvel of compactness and 
go-anywhere utility. 


What could the right kind of Case power do 
for you? Your best answer will come from a 
demonstration on-the-job. No obligation, of 
course, so stop in at your Case dealer soon. 
J | Case Company, Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


JiCase 


A Tenneco Company 





Buy, Rent or Lease 
from these Case 
Tractor Specialists 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
NORTH CONWAY 

Conway Tractor & Equip. Corp. 
SUNCOOK 

Richard Bros. 


NEW YORK 
ADAMS CENTER 

Coe & Petit Equipment Co. 
CHAZY 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
COLLINS 

Vogtli Tractor 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FORT ANN 

South Hartford Eqpt. Co., Inc 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & |!mplement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NELLISTON 

Nelliston Equipment Co. 
ONEONTA 

Marvin Simonson 
OXFORD 

ite Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 
Frareyland Farms, Inc. 
ERES 


Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
- RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt. 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
FLEMINGTON 

Poniatowski Brothers 
FREEHOLD 

Monmouth Tractor & Equip. Co. 


MAINE 
AUBURN 

Hammond Equipment Co. 
BANGOR 

H. D. Smith & Son 
BERWICK 

Bacay Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGTO 

Porter "Equipment Inc. 
WATERVILL 

J. E. McCormick & Son, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BARRE 

Gauthier Machinery Co. 
CHESHIRE 

Berkshire Power Equipment 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 
BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 
CENTER RUTLAND 
Center Rutland Service Center 
PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 


* 
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SOYBEAN EXTRUDER 


Last year, farmers in Seneca 
County, New York, grew nearly 
3,000 acres of soybeans. Eighty acres 
of these were grown by John Dibble 
of Waterloo, on land he owns be- 
tween the Nine Foot and Whiskey 
Hill roads in the Town of Junius. 
John uses his soybeans in rations for 
both feeder cattle and feeder lambs 
which he fattens. 

Soybeans can be fed in raw form 
to cud-chewing animals whose re- 
markable rumens can utilize them. 
However, unprocessed soybeans con- 
tain considerable oil. Once ground 
for feed, they must be used within a 
short time, or the oil makes the feed 
rancid, 

Raw soybeans also contain an 
enzyme called urease. When ground 
soybeans are fed with urea-contain- 
ing feeds, this enzyme releases am- 
monia from the urea and the feed 
becomes unpalatable. Heat can “kill” 
this enzyme . . . probably “deacti- 
vate” is a better word. 

Consequently, many soybean pro- 
ducers who wish to feed out their 
crops have become interested in on- 
the-farm processing . . . using ex- 
truding or roasting devices. John 
Dibble is one of these. He has re- 
cently purchased, on a trial basis, 
a portable extruder (tagged the 
“Brady Crop Cooker” by its Des 
Moines, Iowa, manufacturer). The 
device weighs in at 853 pounds, 
and sells for about $3,000. 


Meat Guides 


The “cooker” components include 
a hydraulically-operated intake auger 
with an adjustable intake slide 
equipped with a powerful magnet, 
an inlet hopper, the extrusion cham- 
ber itself, and a discharge auger for 
the processed material. The oper- 
ating principle, as John puts it, “is 
something like that of an old-fashion- 
ed meat grinder.” 

As the beans drop from the hop- 
per down into the extrusion cham- 
ber, they are forced under great 
pressure through an extruding cone. 
The pressure creates friction .. . 
and the friction creates heat. The 
operating pressure and_ resulting 
temperatures are adjustable. Normal 
temperature range is between 240 
and 280 degrees Fahrenheit. It is 
recorded on a readily-visible tem- 
perature gauge. 

The manufacturer suggests that 
its machine can be powered by trac- 
tors ranging from 55-hp to 180-hp 
at rpm’s between 540 and 1,000. 
John Dibble uses a Minneapolis 
Moline G900 . . . rated at 97-hp, 
operating it at 1,000 rpm. 

The processing produces a flaky- 
like meal, about which John reports: 
“The animals seem to like it. I’ve 
been selling some of it to a neighbor 
with dairy cows. At first, some of 
his cows were a little picky, but they 
quickly got used to it.” In fact, John 
likes it himself. His wife added some 
to a meat loaf “and it tasted great.” 

I asked John how long it took to 
process the beans. “With my size 


tractor, I can do about 1,500 pounds 
per hour,” he replied. “It varies 
with the amount of horsepower and 
the moisture of the beans. With 
wetter beans, you have to drop the 
temperature and the beans go 
through the machine slower. 

“Tm not sure just what are the 
limits on moisture,” he added. “I 
was out in the snow the other day. 
I wanted to get the beans off so I 
put them through the machine. They 
went slow, but they went through.” 

The extruding process removes 
some of the moisture from the beans. 
“In fact,” John comments, “it gets 
a little steamy around where it’s 
operating. The material comes out of 
the machine quite warm. You have 
to be sure and spread it out to cool. 
I didn’t do that with the first batch, 
and it caramelized in the pile... . 
probably losing some of its protein.” 


Stabilized 


John reports that once the pres- 
sure is established, the operating 


temperature tends to stabilize, but. 


quickly adds, “I wouldn’t go away 
and leave it. I think you need to 
keep track of both the input and the 
temperature reading. Besides, if the 
tractor stalls you need to start it up 
immediately. The material is hot 
and could set up in the machine.” 

Since he has used the extruder 
for only a short time, John is still 
uncertain about his exact processing 
costs. “My labor and equipment 
costs can be determined, although 
they vary, depending on whether 
you're doing one ton or running all 
day. But I'm not sure what kind of 
maintenance costs may be involved.” 


Feed Value 


How about, the feeding value of 
the extruded meal? Regional exten- 
sion dairy specialist Jesse Hannan, 
who works in John’s area, has calcu- 
lated its worth in relation to the cost 
of two feed sources that are con- 
sidered “standards” for protein and 
energy . . . soybean oil meal and 
shelled corn. When corn is selling for 
$50, and soybean oil meal (44 per- 
cent) at $100 per ton, Jesse’s figures 
show the farm-processed meal to be 
worth $92.20. 


However, in a year like this, when. 


soybean meal prices have skyrock- 
eted, using a $60 value for shelled 
corn and a $200 price on soybean 
meal, Jesse reports the value of the 
resulting product climbs to $170.12. 

In addition to his 400-acre farming 
operation, John Dibble shears sheep 
on a custom basis. “I did about 8,000 
last year . . . all the way from James- 
town to Quebec.” His plans, how- 
ever, call for growing more soybeans 
in the future. “I may do some cus- 
tom work with the machine. It all 
depends on how it works out.” — 
Bill Quinn. 


A MIRACLE OF GOLD 
by Alice M. Swaim 


Into my garden flew today, 

Out of the dark and cold, 

A tiny, rapturous torrent of song, 
A miracle of gold. 


Then all of life seemed suddenly 

To pulse in that feathered throat, 

As along the wind came back to me 
One final golden note. 


ROTOMIN 


Outstanding Quality 
SALT BLOCKS 


For Sixty-five Years 


10 Ib. Blocks — Packed 6 
Blocks per case. 


4 |b. Blocks — Packed 15 
Blocks per case. 


Packed—5 Display Packages 
of 24 Spools to the case. 


Manufacturers of Compressed Salt Since 1904 
Penn Yan, New York 14527 





Your 
Right 
Decision 


Look at the outstanding Funk’s-G 
yield record in Project:200 and in 
your neighbors’ fields. Then, make 
your profit-minded decision in fa- 
vor of Funk’s G-Hybrids. They have 
the capacity to produce unmatched, 
proven high yield results. Funk’s-G 
is your right decision. 


A. H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa. 17538 


Dependable Hybrids 
from Dependable People 





Funk's is a Brand Name 

Numbers suenuhes Varieties 

FUNK SEED 

1 TERMATIONAC: inc. 

International Headquarters, 

Bloomington, Illinois 61701 
The limitation of warranty and rem- 
edy on the tag attached to each ba, 
of Funk's G-Hybrid sold is a part o! 
the terms of sale thereof. 


se yeTape 


A MODEL FOR EVERY NEED 


Capacities to 4000 bu. per hr. 
Low power requirement 





HYBRID 












Self-supporting housing 
Standard models- galvanized steel 
Special models- plywood and black iron 
Minimum space required 
High Speed cups 
Long life bearings 
Quiet operation 
Gentle handling of grain 
Suitable for many commodities 


Special accessories available- 
valves, hoppers, pit augers, ete, 


For complete prices and specifications write 


ee ee eat 


235 E.BROADWAY WESTERVILLE, OHIO 43081 
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Growing Walnuts — 


It was good to see an article about 
my favorite plant, the black walnut. 
I have spent the past five years trying 
to decipher the ways of this plant. 

First, let me mention the most 
important factor, one that almost 
always is missing in “popular” ar- 
ticles about black walnuts: 

You cannot allow a black walnut 
to dry out. It simply will not grow, 
even though it may still be good to 


Storing the nuts inside the house, 
barn, or garage over winter for spring 
planting will kill the seeds. This past 
spring, even knowing better, I tried 
planting about 800 nuts I had stored 
inside an unheated barn and one 
germinated! 

Another factor is that the nuts 
have to experience cold tempera- 
tures; thus, keeping them damp in- 
side the house, for instance, will not 


eat. 





Ca(NO;), is much more than a great fertilizer 


work either. 


The best way to treat the nuts 
is to plant them in the fall after they 
fall off the trees. Incidentally, I have 
not seen the nuts turn yellow on the 
trees before they fall off, although 
some do; usually they retain their 
green-lime color. If it is dry, they 
may turn yellowish on the ground 
but if it is wet they rapidly turn a 
soggy black... I am talking about 
the outer husk, not the nut itself. 

By planting the nuts in the fall, 
they have natural temperature and 
moisture conditions over winter and 
will survive very well. It is not neces- 
sary to husk the nuts; in fact, leaving 
the husks on provides a little fer- 
tilizer. Two years ago, one nut I 
must have accidentally discarded in 
a pile of husks that had been re- 
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*Study' shows nitrate source of nitrogen 
can more than double tomato yield, 
require 30% less water. 


Complete avoidance of ammonium 
desirable for maximum yield under 
intensive tomato cropping conditions 


Kafkafi, Walerstein and Feigenbaum’ 
studied the effect of two sources of 
* nitrogen fertilizers, potassium nitrate 
and ammonium nitrate on the growth, 
nutrient uptake and water use effi- 
ciency of tomato under sand culture 
conditions. 

Four treatments received the same 
basic fertilizer mix (potassium nitrate, 
calcium sulfate and triple super- 
phosphate) with four levels of ammo- 
nium nitrate solution (21%N) added: 
0, 33, 66, and 100 ml/pot. 

Treatment No. 5 was a check on the 
effect of increased salinity and nitro- 
gen in the absence of ammonium. After 
five months the fruits and plants were 
‘cut and dried. ; 

They noted,“. . . The first dose of 
ammonium (treatment 2) was enough 
to cause a drastic depression of the up- 
take of magnesium and calcium... 
The reduction in Mg uptake caused by 
the presence of ammonium resulted in 
a severe retardation of plant growth.” 

The control treatment established 
that reduction in yield was not related 
to an increase in salinity or increased 
nitrogen, “. .. (The reduction) is there- 
fore a specific effect of ammonium.” 

The nitrate treatment No. 1 (see 
chart) yielded 154% more than the 
highest NH, treatment, No. 4. 


TREATMENT 
Plot 


Composition 


N from Nitrate 65g — 
N from NH,NO3... = 


TOTAL N/SOURCE .| 6.59 — 
TOTAL NFED.... 6.59 
Conductivity 1.7mm 


RESULTS 


K Uptake 3.23% 





3.77% | 


Nitrate + 
Ammonium Al 


Results indicate ammonium “crowds 
out” vital uptake of nitrate 


In commenting on the deterrent effect 
of NHy,, the report stated, “. . . calcula- 
tions of initial and final concentrations 
of ammonium ions in the solution sug- 
gests a preference for ammonium over 
nitrate uptake by the plant .. . prefer- 
ence starts when the amount of NH, 
exceeds 10% ... of the N in solution. 
It appears .. . nitrogen in the ammo- 
nium form is responsible for the de- 
cline in fresh fruit . . . production.” 


Water use efficiency falls 30% where 
ammonium is present 


Important production considerations 
were noted, “. . . presence of ammo- 
nium depressed yield more .. . than 
evapotranspiration, thus increasing the 
amount of water transpired per unit of 
production .. . efficiency increased 
about 30% following a change in the 
N source” (to all nitrate). 

The report concluded, “. . . when the 
ammonium ion is... only % that of 
nitrate (in the concentration) it causes 


2 3 4 5 
NO; NHa NO3 NHg NO3 NH, NO3 NH, NO3 NHg 


6.59 — 
4.49 4.49 


10.99 4.4g 


15.3g 
2.4mm 2.9mm 
| 


6.59 — 65g — 
8.7g 8.7g |13.2g 13.2g 


15.29 8.7g |19.7g 13.2g 


23.99 32.99 
3.5mm 


4.10% 3.83% 





a decrease in yields... For maximum 
yields . . . complete avoidance of... 
ammonium .. . is desirable.” 


Calcium Nitrate is ideal N source for 
tomatoes; supplies Ca for resistance 
to blossom-end rot 


Growers can avoid ammonium compli- 
cations on tomatoes and other high 
value crops by using Calcium Nitrate. 
Ca(NO3)2 supplies fast-acting nitrate 
nitrogen, and 19% water soluble cal- 
cium (blossom-end: rot on tomato has 
been linked directly to low soil calcium 
ratio)*. Calcium Nitrate leaves no 
acidic residues, flows ideally through 
irrigation systems. 





As with any agricultural chemical 
application consult your extension of- 
fice or other advisory service for rec- 
ommended. practice that meets local 
crop and soil conditions. 


A complete copy of this important compari- 
son study is available by writing Wilson & 
Geo. Meyer & Co. 

1. Kafkafi, U., I., Walerstein, and Sala Fie- 
genbaum, 1971. Effect of potassium nitrate 
and ammonium ‘nitrate on the growth 
cation uptake and water requirement of 
tomato grown in sand culture. Israel J. 
Agr. Res. 21:1. 

2. Geraldson, C. M., 1957 Cause and control 
of blossom-end rot of tomates, Fla. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. circular S-101. 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 


P.O. Box 1290 Tampa 
FL 33601 
(813) 223-4127 


270 Lawrence Ave. 
S. San Francisco 
CA 94080 

(415) 589-8830 


Toledo, Ohio (419) 479-5035 


moved sprouted and now is over six. 
feet tall . . . the fastest-growing tree 
of this type I have seen. 

I read one place that it is a good 
idea to crack the hard shell of the 
nut before planting to help the 
sprouts emerge. This is not a good 
idea, and certainly is not necessary. 

Your article mentioned using tin 
cans to cover the nuts to protect 
them from squirrels. Protection is 
necessary, and I use that method 
although the way you recommended 
is rather tedious. I simply plant the 
nut from one to five inches deep, 
push the can over it, then cut a hole 
in the upper end of the can so the 
sprout can get through, but a squir- 
rel’s paw cannot. 

Also, I try not to leave jagged 
edges because I do not want to 
mutilate the animals . . . and some- 
times children play in fields and 
could get cut. I use an ordinary 
hatchet, which is good for making 
a small hole in the ground and for 
making a hole in the inverted can. 


Method 


There is another method I use 
when time is short for planting in- 
dividual nuts in the fall. I plant them 
very close together in trenches and 
cover the area with fine-mesh chicken 
wire. They can be planted almost 
side-by-side or several inches apart. 

The wire prevents rodents from 
getting the nuts, allows the sprouts 
to emerge, and saves the trouble of 
planting individual “dead” nuts that 
do not germinate. The wire can be 
removed the following late spring 
or summer after sprouting, or it can 
be left for several years. 

A 20-foot length of 18-inch wide 
wire can produce several hundred 
seedlings. One 3X 1'4-feet piece of 


wire. produced 35 seedlings in my 


back yard; I removed the wire and 
seedlings after two years. The seed- 
lings are felatively easy to transplant. 


Advantage 


One major advantage to this latter 
method is that if the seedlings are 
left in the bed for two years they 
become large enough to survive in 
competition with “weeds” when 
transplanted. Thus, less site prepara- 
tion is needed for individual plants. | 
Another. advantage is the ease of 
applying fertilizer in beds rather 
than in individual plantings (especial- 
ly considering that not all individual 
nuts germinate). 

This letter could go on forever; 
there are more little “‘tricks” to 
planting the nuts, but I have men- 
tioned some not usually known by 
the novice. If you should print this, 
I would be glad to exchange knowl- 
edge and ignorance about the tree 
with anybody who could care to 
write. In fact, if not too many peo- 
ple write I would be glad to send 
a couple of one-year seedlings next 
spring to correspondents just to help 
them get started. 

Planting black walnuts is not a 
get-rich-quick scheme. I always joke 
with my skeptical friends by saying 
I expect to get rich in 90 years by 
planting black walnuts. But there are 
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1980 
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2.62% 
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1200 
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1000 


many reasons, some money-making 
and some altruistic, for planting this 
tree. I hope more people do, for 
whatever reasons. — Roger Reger, 
244 North Ellicott Street, Williams- 
ville, New York 14221. 
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Viking Ship Calcium Nitrate is manufactured 
by Norsk Hydro, O lo, Norway. 
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The manure pit at the Ted King farm. 
Photo: Richard Guest. 





over quickly, so there was very little 
odor during the time it was accumu- 
lating . . . certainly far less than is 
typical with liquid-filled pits. Flies 
didn’t present a problem, either, be- 
cause of the rapid crusting. 

“We think of the system’s advan- 
tages as involving more efficient 
use of manure as a plant food, the 
prevention of runoff associated with 
winter spreading, and the avoidance 
of the necessity to spread during 
a cold season that is tough on both 
man and machines.” — G.L.C. 


ONCE-OVER WITH DACTHAL HERBICIDE 
CONTROLS 18 ANNUAL WEED PROBLEMS. 


Hang up your hoe. Dacthal pre- 
emergence herbicide kills weed 
seeds as they germinate. Rids your 
garden and strawberry patch of un- 
wanted pigweed, purslane, lambs- 
quarters, foxtail, crabgrass, chick- 
weed and other annual nuisances. 

Dacthal keeps these same weeds 
out of your lawn and flower beds. It’s 


approved for use on over 120 flowers 
and shrubs and most turf grasses. 
Dacthal. Truly the all-around favorite 
preemergence weed control. Look 
for the Garden of Ease display in your 
dealer's store. Or write Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, Diamond 
Shamrock Chemical Company, 1100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland OH 44114. 


Diamond Shamrock 
4 . Chemical Company 
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William Lasher, Jr. prepares eggs for 
the incubator. 


SPECIAL POULTRY FARM 


William Lasher of Catskill, New 
York, owns 500 acres (200 tillable) 
in a valley hard by a towering range 
of the Catskill Mountains, A picture 
window in the living room of the 
Lasher home on Sunrise Farm pro- 
vides a magnificent view of those 
massive upthrusts to the west . 

a priceless fringe benefit that inspires 
the soul. 

The Lashers appreciate the view, 
but don’t spend much time gazing 
at it. There are three well-separated 
and environmentally-controlled poul- 
try houses to operate each 
measuring 220 X 40 feet, and housing 
8,000 birds on floors that are two- 
thirds slat, one-third solid. And 
there’s a brooder house (also 220 
x40) where 9,000 birds per batch 


(Continued on page 42) 


A UNIT OF DIAMOND SHAMROCK CORPORATION 


Abundant Berry Crops All 
Summer Long 
Every bush loaded with huge grape- 
like clusters of extra juicy berries. 
Plants last a lifetime, grow 5-6 feet 
tall and produce heavier crops 
each succeeding year. 


10 VARIETIES AVAILABLE 

We recommend planting 2 or more 
varieties for cross-pollination to in- 
sure bountiful crops. Unless you 
specify otherwise, we'll ship sturdy, 
well-rooted 1-year-old assortment of 
Berkeley, Blueray, Rancocas (early), 
Pemberton, Atlantic, Dixi, Stanley, 
Concord (mid-season), Jersey, Co- 
ville (late). Catalog #73207. 


-Stern's Nurseries 
Dept. M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 





NEXT 30 DAYS ONLY! 


C (in lots of 100) 
100 for $ 33.00 
250 for 75.00 


5 for $2.49 
10for 4.75 


25 for $10.00 500for 120.00 
50 for 18.00 1000 for 235.00 


WONDERFUL FOR 
e@ PIES e FRESH FRUIT DISHES 
@ CAKES e PRESERVES 





EASY TO GROW! Mix plenty of peat moss with soil in plant- 
ing holes for loose texture and organic richness. Plant 3-4 


ft. apart. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. You must be delighted or notify 
us within 1 month after you receive plants and we’ll send 
a refund or free replacement for any unsatisfactory plants. 


USL NU a ee 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2 


Geneva, N.Y. 14456 


Please send my BLUEBERRY plants guaranteed as stated above. 


Cat. No. 73207. 


BankAmericard. 
5 for$ 2.49 
10 for$ 4.75 
25 for $ 10.00 
50 for $ 18.00 
100 for $ 33.00 
250 for $ 75.00 
500 for $120.00 
O 1000 for $235.00 


Ba OT GIN 


Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 
American Express, 0) Carte Blanche, ( Master Charge, 


Specify Acct. #. 
Name 
Address 


Citys es | State Zip 


Add 10% postage & packing (70¢ minimum). 
N.Y.S. Residents add 4% (plus local) Sales Tax. 
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Growing Walnuts 


It was good to see an article about 
my favorite plant, the black walnut. 
I have spent the past five years trying 
to decipher the ways of this plant. 

First, let me mention the most 
important factor, one that almost 
always is missing in “popular” ar- 
ticles about black walnuts: 

You cannot allow a black walnut 
to dry out. It simply will not grow, 
even though it may still be good to 


Storing the nuts inside the house, 
barn, or garage over winter for spring 
planting will kill the seeds. This past 
spring, even knowing better, I tried 
planting about 800 nuts I had stored 
inside an unheated barn and one 
germinated! 

Another factor is that the nuts 
have to experience cold tempera- 
tures; thus, keeping them damp in- 
side the house, for instance, will not 


eat. 


work either. 


The best way to treat the nuts 
is to plant them in the fall after they 
fall off the trees. Incidentally, I have 
not seen the nuts turn yellow on the 
trees before they fall off, although 
some do; usually they retain their 
green-lime color. If it is dry, they 
may turn yellowish on the ground 
but if it is wet they rapidly turn a 
soggy black... I am talking about 
the outer husk, not the nut itself. 

By planting the nuts in the fall, 
they have natural temperature and 
moisture conditions over winter and 
will survive very well. It is not neces- 
sary to husk the nuts; in fact, leaving 
the husks on provides a little fer- 
tilizer. Two years ago, one nut I 
must have accidentally discarded in 
a pile of husks that had been re- 





Ca(NO;), is much more than a great fertilizer 
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*Study’ shows nitrate source of nitrogen 
can more than double tomato yield, 
require 30% less water. 


Complete avoidance of ammonium 
desirable for maximum yield under 
intensive tomato cropping conditions 


Kafkafi, Walerstein and Feigenbaum’ 
studied the effect of two sources of 
nitrogen fertilizers, potassium nitrate 
and ammonium nitrate on the growth, 
nutrient uptake and water use effi- 
ciency of tomato under sand culture 
conditions. 

Four treatments received the same 
basic fertilizer mix (potassium nitrate, 
calcium sulfate and triple super- 
phosphate) with four levels of ammo- 
nium nitrate solution (21%N) added: 
0, 33, 66, and 100 ml/pot. 

Treatment No. 5 was a check on the 
effect of increased salinity and nitro- 
gen in the absence of ammonium. After 
five months the fruits and plants were 
‘cut and dried. 

They noted,“. . . The first dose of 
ammonium (treatment 2) was enough 
to cause a drastic depression of the up- 
take of magnesium and calcium... 
The reduction in Mg uptake caused by 
the presence of ammonium resulted in 
a severe retardation of plant growth.” 

The control treatment established 
that reduction in yield was not related 
to an increase in salinity or increased 
nitrogen, “. .. (The reduction) is there- 
fore a specific effect of ammonium.” 

The nitrate treatment No. 1 (see 
chart) yielded 154% more than the 
highest NH, treatment, No. 4. 


TREATMENT 
Plot 


Composition 


Nfrom Nitrate ...| 6.5g 
N from NH,NO3...) — 


TOTAL N/SOURCE .| 65g — 


TOTAL NFED.... 6.59 
Conductivity 1.7mm 


RESULTS 


K Uptake 

Ca Uptake 

Mg Uptake 

YIELD g/plant ... 
Significant to:.... 1% 
WATER REQUIRED 
per gram of fruit . . 


3.23% 

2.62% 
19% 

2550 


23cc 
1.0%. 








3.77% | 
1.67% 
11% 


Nitrate} 
Ammonium All Nitrate 


Results indicate ammonium “crowds 
out” vital uptake of nitrate 


In commenting on the deterrent effect 
of NHzg, the report stated, “. . . calcula- 
tions of initial and final concentrations 
of ammonium ions in the solution sug- 
gests a preference for ammonium over 
nitrate uptake by the plant . . . prefer- 
ence starts when the amount of NH, 
exceeds 10% ... of the N in solution. 
It appears . . . nitrogen in the ammo- 
nium form is responsible for the de- 
cline in fresh fruit . . . production.” 


Water use efficiency falls 30% where 
ammonium is present 


Important production considerations 
were noted, “. . . presence of ammo- 
nium depressed yield more . . . than 
evapotranspiration, thus increasing the 
amount of water transpired per unit of 
production . . . efficiency increased 
about 30% following a change in the 
N source” (to all nitrate). 

The report concluded, “. . . when the 
ammonium ion is... only 4% that of 
nitrate (in the concentration) it causes 
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a decrease in yields... For maximum 
yields . . . complete avoidance of ... 
ammonium . .. is desirable.” 


Calcium Nitrate is ideal N source for 
tomatoes; supplies Ca for resistance 
to blossom-end rot 


Growers can avoid ammonium compli- 
cations on tomatoes and other high 
value crops by using Calcium Nitrate. 
Ca(NO3)2 supplies fast-acting nitrate 
nitrogen, and 19% water soluble cal- 
cium (blossom-end: rot on tomato has 
been linked directly to low soil calcium 
ratio)*. Calcium Nitrate leaves no 
acidic residues, flows ideally through 
irrigation systems. 





As with any agricultural chemical 
application consult your extension of- 
fice or other advisory service for rec- 
ommended. practice that meets local 
crop and soil conditions. 


A complete copy of this important compari- 
son study is available by writing Wilson & 
Geo. Meyer & Co. 

1. Kafkafi, U., I., Walerstein, and Sala. Fie- 
genbaum, 1971. Effect of potassium nitrate 
and ammonium ‘nitrate on the growth 
cation uptake and water requirement of 
tomato grown in sand culture. Israel J. 
Agr. Res, 21:1. 

2. Geraldson, C. M., 1957 Cause and control 
of blossom-end rot of tomates, Fla. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. circular S-101. 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 


270 Lawrence Ave. P.O. Box 1290 Tampa 
S. San Francisco FL 33601 

CA 94080 (813) 223-4127 
(415) 589-8830 


Toledo, Ohio (419) 479-5035 


Viking Ship Calcium Nitrate is manufactured 
by Norsk Hydro, Oslo, Norway. 


Viking... Calcium 
Ship » Nitrate 





moved sprouted and now is over six 
feet tall . . . the fastest-growing tree 
of this type I have seen. 

I read one place that it is a good 
idea to crack the hard shell of the 
nut before planting to help the 
sprouts emerge. This is not a good 
idea, and certainly is not necessary. 

Your article mentioned using tin 
cans to cover the nuts to protect 
them from squirrels. Protection is 
necessary, and I use that method 
although the way you recommended 
is rather tedious. I simply plant the 
nut from one to five inches deep, 
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The manure pit at the Ted King farm. 
Photo: Richard Guest. 





MANURE STACKING 


Theodore King of Athens (Greene 
County, New York), is using a pit 
measuring 10040 feet beside his 
barn to store manure from 90 cows. 
The cast-in-place concrete pit is 
eight feet high on one side, four 
feet on the other. Sidewalls are eight 
inches thick, floor is six inches... 
with steel reinforcing in both. 

Manure is pushed by tractor- 
mounted blade off a concrete lip into 
the pit . . . daily, unless frozen to 
the floor as it is a few days during 
the winter. 


Two Tanks 


Liquid drains from the pit into 
two tanks hooked in series . . . one 
holding 6,000 gallons, the other 
4,000. These used tanks were pur- 
chased at extremely favorable prices 
from an oil company. Two bales of 
hay in the overflow corner strain 
solids from the liquid passing through 
toward the tanks. 

“Since the big tanks were so eco- 
nomical, we went that direction,” 
Ted comments. “However, if we had 
to pay the long price for them, we 
might have found a roof over the 
pit competitive in cost. That way, 
less rainwater would have to be 
handled . . . and the tanks could be 
much smaller. We may decide to 
roof it anyway someday.” 

Speaking of cost, the total tab was 
$6,000 for materials and labor 
(figured at $2.50 per hour). Because 
it was designated as an official ex- 
perimental project, REAP funds were 
available to pick up part of the cost. 
Cornell agricultural engineering 
specialist Richard Guest, and _ tech- 
nicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service, were involved in planning. 

Ted is using clay as a floor for 
his freestalls, no other bedding. In 
October of 1972, he spread an ac- 
cumulation of manure from the 
previous winter and summer. 


Farm Tractor 


A farm tractor, equipped with 
front-end bucket, is driven down 
a permanent ramp into the pit. 
Manure is brought out and dumped 
into a spreader. “The stuff was drier 
than we expected,” Ted reports. “It 
stacked up well in the spreader . . . 
wasn’t at all a slurry. The pile crusts 
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over quickly, so there was very little 
odor during the time it was accumu- 


lating . . . certainly far less than is 
typical with liquid-filled pits. Flies 
didn’t present a problem, either, be- 
cause of the rapid crusting. 

“We think of the system’s advan- 
tages as involving more efficient 
use of manure as a plant food, the 
prevention of runoff associated with 
winter spreading, and the avoidance 
of the necessity to spread during 
a cold season that is tough on both 
man and machines.” — G.L.C. 





William Lasher, Jr. prepares eggs for 
the incubator. 


SPECIAL POULTRY FARM 


William Lasher of Catskill, New 
York, owns 500 acres (200 tillable) 
in a valley hard by a towering range 
of the Catskill Mountains. A picture 
window in the living room of the 
Lasher home on Sunrise Farm pro- 
vides a magnificent view of those 
massive upthrusts to the west . 

a priceless fringe benefit that inspires 
the soul. 

The Lashers appreciate the view, 
but don’t spend much time gazing 
at it. There are three well-separated 
and environmentally-controlled poul- 
try houses to operate each 
measuring 220 x 40 feet, and housing 
8,000 birds on floors that are two- 
thirds slat, one-third solid. And 
there’s a brooder house (also 220 
x40) where 9,000 birds per batch 


(Continued on page 42) 


ONCE-OVER WITH DACTHAL HERBICIDE 
CONTROLS 18 ANNUAL WEED PROBLEMS. 


Hang up your hoe. Dacthal pre- 
emergence herbicide kills weed 
seeds as they germinate. Rids your 
garden and strawberry patch of un- 
wanted pigweed, purslane, lambs- 
quarters, foxtail, crabgrass, chick- 
weed and other annual nuisances. 

Dacthal keeps these same weeds 
out of your lawn and flower beds. It’s 


approved for use on over 120 flowers 
and shrubs and most turf grasses. 
Dacthal. Truly the all-around favorite 
preemergence weed control. Look 
for the Garden of Ease display in your 
dealer's store. Or write Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, 
Shamrock Chemical Company, 1100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland OH 44114. 


Diamond 


Diamond Shamrock 
4 y Chemical Company 


A UNIT OF DIAMOND SHAMROCK CORPORATION 


Abundant Berry Crops All 
Summer Long 
Every bush loaded with huge grape- 
like clusters of extra juicy berries. 
Plants last a lifetime, grow 5-6 feet 
tall and produce heavier crops 
each succeeding year. 


10 VARIETIES AVAILABLE 

We recommend planting 2 or more 
varieties for cross-pollination to in- 
sure bountiful crops. Unless you 
specify otherwise, we'll ship sturdy, 
well-rooted 1-year-old assortment of 
Berkeley, Blueray, Rancocas (early), 
Pemberton, Atlantic, Dixi, Stanley, 
Concord (mid-season), Jersey, Co- 
ville (late). Catalog #73207. 


-Stern's Nurseries 
Dept. M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 





NEXT 30 DAYS ONLY! 


33 


A PLANT 


(in lots of 100) 


100 for $ 33.00 


250 for 75.00 


5 for $2.49 25 for$10.00 500for 120.00 
10 for 4.75 50for 18.00 1000 for 235.00 


WONDERFUL FOR 
@ PIES e FRESH FRUIT DISHES 
@ CAKES e PRESERVES 





EASY TO GROW! Mix plenty of peat moss with soil in plant- 
ing holes for loose texture and organic richness. Plant 3-4 


ft. apart. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. You must be delighted or notify 
us within 1 month after you receive plants and we’ll send 
a refund or free replacement for any unsatisfactory plants. 


NTO LRA a a) ae ak 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2 


Geneva, N.Y. 14456 


Please send my BLUEBERRY plants guaranteed as stated above. 


Cat. No. 73207. 


O Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 
O American Express, O Carte Blanche, ( Master Charge, 


O BankAmericard. 
5 for$ 2.49 
10 for $ 4.75 
25 for $ 10.00 
50 for $ 18.00 
100 for $ 33.00 
250 for $ 75.00 
500 for $120.00 
0 1000 for $235.00 


0HDoooo0oa0 


Specify Acct. #. 
Name 
Address 


City State Zip 


Add 10% postage & packing (70¢ minimum). 
N.Y.S. Residents add 4% (plus local) Sales Tax. 
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are raised to 20 weeks of age, then 
transferred to the farm’s laying 
houses. 

The fertilized eggs produced here 
by a “closed flock” are destined for 
special purposes, not for table eggs. 
One of Bill’s customers is Sterwin 
Laboratories at Millsboro, Delaware 
...a Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc., 
and manufacturer of a number of 
vaccines. Included among them are 
poultry vaccines for Newcastle, 
bronchitis, fowl pox, etc. Some of 
the eggs produced at Sunrise Farm 
are used in this manufacturing. 

Most are delivered as unincubated 
fertile eggs . . . and a few as em- 
bryonated eggs for research institu- 


Around here 
you ve got 
a tough combination 


tions having spent nine to ten days 
in an incubator to begin develop- 
ment of the embryo. This requires 
an incubator facility at Sunrise Farm 

. used also to hatch out chicks 
for breeder replacements. 


SPF Flock 


Only a few flocks qualify for pro- 
ducing eggs used for this purpose 

. especially developed to be free 
of a designated list of pathogens. 
Some hog products in the Midwest 
have developed SPF (specific patho- 
gen free) breeding stock by removing 
piglets through cesarean section just 
before natural birth. The objectives 
in connection with the eggs men- 
tioned are similar, but the methods 
are different. 

“A special market for eggs such 








as ours must be developed in ad- 
vance,” Bill comments. “It takes 
some pretty technical work to de- 
velop disease-free birds, and then 
constant vigilance to maintain it. 
Isolation is also important . . . which 
explains the distance between 
houses.” 

Three years ago, there was a fine 
Holstein herd producing milk at 
Sunrise Farm. It has been dispersed, 
but the Lashers continue to raise 
70 head of heifer calves to two years 
of age. Bill buys cattle from pure- 
bred herds . . . direct from owners, 
or at herd dispersals. Rounding out 
farm enterprises are 80 acres of grain 
corn, 25 of wheat, and the rest of the 
cropland in hay. 


Sunrise Farm, Inc. is technically 
the correct farm name. Bill and his 








of grasses and broadleaf 





Crabgrass 





The Foxtails 





Common Ragweed 








Lambsquarters 


Lasso plus atrazine 


TANK MIX 


Raising corn in the Northeast is a tough job 
because you’ve got one of the toughest com- 
binations of grasses and broadleaf weeds in 
the country. We’d like to tell you about a 
combination of herbicides — Lasso plus atra- 
zine tank mixture. Applied preemergence in 


one application, this tank mixture, helps you 
control Crabgrass, Fall Panicum and the Fox- 
tails as well as. Common Ragweed, Lambs- 
Smartweed and Pigweed. 
Lasso plus atrazine tank mix. 


quarters, 
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That’s 


HERBICIDE BY 


weeds to control. 


Now you've 
got an effective 
combination 
of herbicides 
to do the job. 








Monsanto 


wife, Evelyn, plus son William, Jr., 
are stockholders in the family cor- 
poration. The Lashers have found 
incorporation to offer several ad- 
vantages . . . one of which involves 
estate planning. The Lashers also 
have two daughters. . 

With a view worth a bundle of 
money all by itself... and 500 acres 
offering open space, clean air, beauti- 
ful scenery, and tranquility . . . there 
are obviously reasons for Sunrise 
Farm to attract potential buyers, 
“Sure,” Bill says, “I’ve received 
some tempting offers. But I was 
raised on this farm, and my mother 
and I had to take over its operation 
when I was 16. There’s just too much 
of my life invested here to make 
those big offers very attractive.” 

I looked westward to the brooding 
mountains, topped with a flaming 
halo cast by the setting sun, and 
reflected upon the almost-reverent 
bonds that link many farm families 
to the land upon which they have 
shed their blood, sweat and tears. — 
G.L.C. ca 





remodeled his 
home to include a giant native stone 
double fireplace. 


Matthew Story has 


DIVERSIFIED 


Matthew Story operates a 1,000- 
acre diversified farm near Catskill 
(Greene County), New York. . . 300 
acres of which are tillable. Another 
100 tillable acres are rented. 

About 150 acres of vegetables are 
grown, most of which are sold 
through the roadside stand near the 
intersection of state highways 23A 
and 32. At the season’s peak, seven 
people are needed to staff the stand. 
The Storys have six children, and 
hire other employees of high school 
age ... plus one full-time man. 

“We have an abundance of cus- 
tomers,” Matt reports, “and could 
sell more produce than we have.” — 
Sweet corn is the big acreage 
vegetable crop at 85 acres, followed 
by potatoes (20), and about eight 
acres of snap beans. 

A wide variety of other vegetables 
is also grown to provide a broad 
spectrum of choices to customers. 
Nearly two acres of strawberries are 
grown ... each plot picked for the 
stand the first year, then opened 
to U-pick harvest the second year. 


Long Season 


The stand is open from the middle 
of June to~ Thanksgiving time in 
November. Most of the produce is 
purchased. by city people who are 
in the area for summer vacations, or 
passing through on the way to the 
New York metropolitan area. Pro- 
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duce prices can be held steady at 
this retail level, and generally run a 
bit above those at supermarkets. 

A dairy of 45 cows adds to year- 
round income; nearly half of the milk 
is sold retail at the farm, priced for 
the last few years at 75 cents per 
gallon (20 cents a quart). Roughage 
is all home-grown, and Matt sells 
nearly 100 tons of hay each year. 
Enough grain corn is produced to 
also sell some each year. 

To round out income-earning ac- 
tivities, the farm work force cuts 
and sells 100 cords of wood each 
year. These cords are full 4x48 
feet for measuring purposes, but are 
cut into fireplace lengths before 
sale. Prices have been $25 per cord 
($15 for a half-cord) sawed and de- 
livered within a radius of 10 miles. 

The Story family, and its employ- 
ees, find plenty to do at all times. 
The growing and selling season is 
especially hectic . . . for instance, 
Matt plants sweet corn at 7 to 10-day 
intervals from April to July 4. The 
combination of enterprises assures 
enough gainful work for everyone 
involved throughout the year, surely 
one secret of success on any farm. 
— G.L.C. 


DAIRY HELPER 


Raymond Aasen, who lives on the 
Jerry Smith Road near Ludlowville, 
New York, switched his herd some 
time back from ‘stanchions to free- 
stalls. Everything proceeded well, 
but Ray found that the change in- 
creased the difficulty of detecting 
heat... and the average calving in- 
terval lengthened. 

Finally, he got a “spotter bull” 

. the first one a black Angus. 
When the animal got hard to get 
along with, he was replaced by the 
present red Angus. 

For $25 to $50, a bull can be sur- 
gically altered so that he cannot 
breed a cow, but the operation does 
not diminish his interest in trying! 
The bull works full-time at detecting 
heat, and Ray can then easily spot 
cows to put on the list for service by 
the AI inseminator. Another bull . . 
not altered . . . runs with the herd 
for a month out of each year to 
inseminate cows that don’t conceive 
easily by artificial service. 

Raymond reports that these steps 
have reduced the herd’s average 
calving interval by a full month. 

“When choosing a ‘spy bull,’ pick 
one from the smaller breeds,” Ray 
advises. “And get one that is good- 
natured and highly motivated.” — 
G.L.C. 


SUCCESS FORMULA 


How many times have you heard, 
“You can’t get started in farming 
today,” or “You must have money 





modern equipment to harvest the 
200 acres of corn and 40,000 bales 
of hay needed to feed the dairy cows 
and 200 head of replacements. 

The Elfac analysis page puts the 
Willeys’ capital investment at 
$425,000 . . . but Gene says there 
was a time when he couldn’t afford 
a milking machine! With one Guern- 
sey cow, a registered bull calf and a 
borrowed horse, Gene and Anita 
started farming in 1950 on his par- 
ents’ small New Hampshire hill farm. 

They worked out at various jobs 
to supplement their meager farm in- 
come... Anita by secretarial work, 
and Gene as a farmhand, logger and 
construction worker. But they had 
one objective in mind, a family farm 
business of their own. 

An article he read in 1948 as a 








high school senior set Gene on a 
definite path of approach to farming. 
Author Bernard Baruch stated in this 
article that anyone can obtain busi- 
ness success and financial reward if 
he pursues the following rule: Single- 
ness of purpose, i.e., that every 
thought and all energies must be di- 
rected toward making a_ business 
venture a success, and personal con- 
cerns and desires must be put aside. 

Gene comments, “If aspiring 
young farmers today are willing to 
follow this formula, they too can 
fulfill their dreams.” 


CORN GROWER 


Funk Seeds reports that John 
Rogaleski of MHatfield) Massachu- 
setts won the state championship of 
the company-sponsored Project:200. 


The better she eats, 
the better she'll milk. 


John spring plows his corn land. 
His total fertilizer program included 
186 pounds of nitrogen, 108 pounds 
of phosphate and 92 pounds of pot- 
ash, actual, per acre. He used 600 
pounds of 20-10-10 as a preplant 
and 200 pounds of 8-24-16 as a start- 
er per acre. Fifty pounds of the nitro- 
gen was applied as a sidedressing. 

The Funk’s G-4350 was planted 
on May 26 in 36-inch rows. Seeding 
rate was 25,000 kernels per acre. 
A combination herbicide was applied 
at planting. 

At harvest on October 27, plant 
population was 24,000 plants per 
acre and the moisture level of the 
corn was 29 percent. This was con- 
verted to No. 2 corn in calculating 
the winning yield of 133.86 bushels 
per acre. 





Feed her ri oht wth” 


high T.D.N. a. e made 
fron DEKALB eae 


DEKALB silage hybrids are bred for 


behind you to get anywhere?” To 
that, Gene Willey of Shoreham, Ver- 
mont says, “Hogwash.” 

Perhaps today’s young couple 
has to take a different approach than 
Gene and Anita did twenty years 
ago. But the basic principles to gain 
one’s objective in life are as appli- 
cable now as they were then. 


high grain to stover ratios. So they 
make the high T.D.N. silage your 
cows need to produce up to their 
ability. And they make plenty of it. 
Because they perform well at the 
high populations necessary for big 
tonnages per acre. 

Higher milk production starts with 
better silage. Your DEKALB dealer 





Gene and Anita’s “Cream Hill can recommend the best adapted 
Farm” encompasses 1,000 acres. silage hybrids for your farm. Get in 
Their new freestall, herringbone- touch with him soon. 


DEPEND ON DEKALB 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. 
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parlor setup is an efficient production 
plant for milking and caring for 170 
milkers. There’s a complete line of 
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A delicious, natural way 


of multi-vitamin and mineral nutrition. 
No one knows better than an American farmer how juicy, 
flavorful, and delicious beyond description freshly picked 
asparagus can be. And equally important to the nutrition- 
minded, this gourmet delicacy contains a wealth of Vitamin 


A, B-Complex vitamins, Vitamin 


SAVE 13 347 
T0 0 
Stern’s Famous INCH-THICK 


asparagus 


to enjoy a lifetime 


C...and such vital min- 


erals as calcium, phosphorus and iron. 


Tender Stalks . .. Strong Plants! 
Stern’s Mary Washington aspara- 
gus bears tender, succulent stalks 
up to one inch thick—with an ex- 
ceptionally mild, delicious flavor. 
Plant 100 of these roots, and you 
should have all the asparagus you 
can eat (or freeze). Mary Wash- 


uP T 


- STALKS. MEAS 
: oO 


A 


URE | 
ACROSS 





| STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept.M-2, [7 Check or [] Money Order enclosed. 


Geneva, N. Y. 14456 


Or charge my account with 


| Please send Stern’s Inch-Thick U per aa = een 
Asparagus (Catalog #09951) CL) American Express; 


OFFER EXPIRES IN 30 DAYS! MAIL COUPON TODAY AND SAVE UP TO 34% 


Dollar Guide 


LETTUCE BOYCOTT being promoted by United Farm 
orkers Union involves jurisdictional dispute 
between UFW and Teamsters! Union. About 95 per- 
cent of supermarket lettuce is picked by union 
labor (90 percent Teamsters and 5 percent UFW). 
Secondary boycott is attempt to force farmers to 
deliver their workers to UFW without a vote 
by employees. 
Boycott activities to hit peak in early April. 


COMMON MARKETING AGENCY (CMA), formed by Northeast 
Dairy Cooperative Federation (NEDCO) and Dairylea 
Cooperative, scheduled to begin operation April 1 
in Order 2 (N.Y.-N.J.) area. Some details yet to 


work out, but principle accepted by the two 
cooperatives. 








BEEF PRODUCER faces generally bri 
next few years, at least to 1975. 
demand rising, as is per capita consumption. 


t prospects for 
orld beef 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ington asparagus, originated by : Carte Blanche; [_] Master Charge. : : 
the US. Dept. of Agriculture, is | 88 follows: B s cel U.S. beef cow herd is increasing in numbers 
a very strong grower, with deep | ti Add 10% postage-packing (70¢ minimum). | - x 
roots, and is now considered the | See __, N.Y. State residents, add 4% (plus local) rapidly, however ... up by percent during 
best variety of asparag (Strong Regular Special sajes Tax l - 
Special 2 tentee) an orious | Plante aes | calendar 1972. 
Rent with sere ripen Sees | No. 1) Prices Prices | 
2 i J SPECHT SACCOUNTONG pn teas. ceetuerecten cde asa 
must be ‘delighted, or ouly. Sater ene See tortie | FERTILIZER distributors having problems filling 
within 1 month after you receive ; BOOS ee sc mere ms rae arte ecg re oe all their . o 
Plants and we'll send you a refund | (190 Plants 14.00 10.00 pgdress te f Pee chur cud ts ae cane 
- pope a! ie . eee 
satisfactory plants. No need to re- | (1 250 Plants 25.00 22.00 | 
L 
turn plants, ever! ee BRINE orcee ctepeagg Su cork Acne ; | cathy. 
_Stern's Nurseries ei Mes eon oN a : Gasoline supplies will also be tight this sum- 
Dept.M-2, Geneva, N. ¥.14456 [oo SNE en Po | mer 4... Local shortages predicted in many areas. 


NOW: ventilate the right way... 
The 


VENT@wmane way. 


Vent-O-Matic’s farm air condi- 
tioner has proven to be the TOPS 
in ventilation . . . Why?... 
because it’s not a stop-and-go 
fan, it’s a 2 level 3 volume ‘‘Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed” unit that 
removes stale, germ-laden air 
from an entire enclosed area 
continuously. 


The Vent-O-Matic farm air con- 
ditioner will give you the right 
environment for your poultry, 
cattle, hogs, and other live- 
stock, all the time. Vent-O-Matic 
also has available a complete 


REFUNDS of state gasoline tax and sales tax on 
utilities, fuel oil and motor oil are available 
to New York farmers. Forms MT-390 and ST-142 are 
available at Extension offices. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS can now join com- 
mercial banks in jointly participating in loans 
to farmers. First such loans made recently in 


New Mexico. 


FARMLAND VALUES in U.S. up by 10 percent for year 
ended November 1, 1972. Northeast has shown 
increase of ercent for each of three years 
1970-72, ranging from 13 percent in New Jersey 

to 6 percent in Pennsylvania. 


LABOR CONTRACT between Garden State Service 
Cooperative and Puerto Rico calls for guaranteed 
hourly wage of $1.85, plus two-way transport for 


all workers completing contracts. Fringes 
include off-job insurance (medical and life) for 
workers to be cost-shared between employer and 
employee, as well as free housing. All workers 


covered by workmen's compensation. 


CLASS I BASE PLANS are in effect in three federal 
order areas: Puget Sound, Georgia, and Nebraska- 
Western lowa. Inland Empire producers voted plan 
down in recent referendum, 


-line of package fans that work 
in conjunction with the farm air 
conditioner, or alone. 


Vent-O-Matic can fill your need 
in ventilation The Right Way. 





See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon. 


GRAPE GROWERS are alarmed at apparent boom in 
grape-acreage expansion ... fearing a bust in 
future years when supply may overwhelm demand. 
Have a home for future production lined up 
before planting grapes. 








STRUCTURAL 
APPLE GROWERS in New York will vote about June on 


STEEL whether to increase assessments for product 
COMPANY INC. peowoct on from: 3¢/bu. to 5¢ on fresh apples, 
- 7 ¢/cwt. to 6¢ on processed, 2¢/cwt. to 4¢ on 
juice apples. 














Buildings designed with the North-East Farmer in mind. Meets or ex- 
ceeds our severe snow and cold conditions. Panels in: Steel, Aluminum, 
Aluminum Coated Steel, Stainless Steel or Sandwich Insulated Panel. 
All Steel or Wood and Steel Framed Buildings Available. 


FUNCTIONAL SIMPLE FLEXIBLE 


FREE: COLOR BROCHURE 
| Am Interested In: 

[_] Livestock System 

[_] Free Stall 


Name 
Address 
Town 


EMPLOYER is responsible for assuring that seasonal 
workers hired by independent farm labor contractors 
are paid federal minimum wage ... so says U.S. 
Court of Appeals in New Orleans. 


HIGH GRAIN COSTS are likely to be temporary, and 
dairy farmers should move cautiously when 
considering a major expansion of home-grown grain 
acreage. Government farm programs are all pointed 
toward massive increase in national feed-grain 
tonnage in '73. 


[_] Machinery Center 
[_] Grain Storage 


Phone 


State ve hn Pe Zp NET FARM INCOME in U.S, predicted by USDA to be 


slightly lower in 1973 compared to '72. Gross 
-income up some, but expenses will be up as much 


Send to: Essex Structural Steel Co., Inc. 
or more, 


Box 50, McLean, N.Y. 13102 
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Accent on Spring 


by Marcia Pimentel 


Looking out my kitchen window, 


I see purple and yellow crocuses, 
daffodils in bud and an ever-so-slight 
greening of the honeysuckle that 
borders the garden. To me, these 
are sure signs that Spring is finally 
coming to the Northeast. 


Perhaps I have a touch of spring 
fever, but I feel like being more 
venturesome and trying new recipes. 
A change of flavors and textures 
seems in order. Just waiting to be 
used are the many spring foods — 
fresh chives and parsley, rhubarb 
and asparagus, tiny new potatoes 
and for meat, a change to lamb. 
Perhaps these menus and recipes 
will give you some ideas or remind 
you of recipes you have forgotten. 


Bake about 30 minutes, or until 
puffy and golden brown. To test for 
doneness, insert a knife into center. 
If knife comes out clean, the souffle 
is done. Serve immediately; makes 
six generous servings. If desired, 
serve with Cheese Sauce. 


CHEESE SAUCE 

1 can condensed Cheddar cheese soup 
4 teaspoon prepared mustard 
% to % cup milk 

Place soup in saucepan and stir 
until smooth; add mustard and 4 
cup milk. Heat, stirring constantly, 
until sauce comes to a boil. If you 
prefer a thinner sauce, add a little 
more. milk, stirring after each addi- 
tion to make smooth. Yield: 14% cups 
sauce. 


— Spring Luncheon —— 


Individual Asparagus Souffles with Cheese Sauce* 


Tossed Green Salad 


French Dressing 


Rhubarb Crisp* 


— April Dinner — 
Roast Shoulder of Lamb* 


Buttered New Potatoes 


Broccoli with Mock Hollandaise* 


Chive Cottage Cheese, Carrot Strips, Sweet Pickles 
Popovers* 
Daffodil Pie* 


Either fresh or frozen asparagus 
can be used for these individual 
Asparagus Souflles. If you are se- 
lecting fresh asparagus, look for 
spears that have closed, compact 
tips. The rich green color should 
extend over most of the spear. The 
bottom of the spear, which may be 
light green or almost white, should 
be removed before cooking, since it 
will never soften enough to be edible. 

I think you will enjoy this souffle, 
served in individual dishes. It is 
delicious with or without the cheese 
sauce. 


INDIVIDUAL ASPARAGUS SOUFFLES 
with Cheese Sauce 

% Ib. asparagus or 

1 10 oz. package frozen asparagus 

% cup butter 

“4 cup flour 

' teaspoon salt 
1% cups milk 

6 eggs, separated 
14 cups Cheese Sauce 

Set oven at 325°F. Lightly grease 
six 10 oz. Pyrex baking dishes. Cook 
asparagus, drain well and chop. 
(This can be done ahead of time.) 

Melt butter in a saucepan; stir in 
flour and salt. Gradually add milk 
and cook, stirring constantly, until 
mixture thickens. Add asparagus and 
remove from heat. 

In a small bowl beat egg yolks 
slightly. Gradually add some of the 
hot asparagus mixture to eggs. Then 
pour the warmed egg mixture into 
the asparagus, stirring constantly. 
Set this aside. 

In a large bowl beat egg whites 
just until stiff peaks form. Gently 
fold the asparagus mixture into egg 
whites, stirring only to mix. Do not 
beat, or you will lose volume from 


the eggs. Spoon into baking cups. 
American Agriculturist, April, 1973 


Come April, I begin to yearn for 
that special taste of fresh rhubarb. 
Next to a simple sauce served with 
the meat course or for dessert, we 
like this Rhubarb Crisp. Once my 
garden rhubarb is in ample supply, 
I improvise a little by adding half 
a package of strawberry flavored 
gelatine with the sugar and flour 
that is sprinkled over the rhubarb. 
This gives a brightness of color, while 
the strawberry-rhubarb flavor com- 
bination makes a pleasant variation. 


RHUBARB CRISP 
5 cups rhubarb, cubed 
%4 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons flour 
4 teaspoon salt 

Lightly butter an 8X8 or 7X11- 
inch baking dish. Place rhubarb in 
pan. Mix sugar, flour and salt. Sprin- 
kle over rhubarb. 

Make a topping by mixing to- 
gether: 
1 cup rolled oats 
4% cup brown sugar 
4% teaspoon cinnamon 
% cup melted butter 

Sprinkle topping over rhubarb. 
Bake in 375° oven for 35 to 45 
minutes, or until rhubarb is soft 
when tested with a fork. Serve warm 
with vanilla ice cream or whipped 
cream. Serves 6. 

This recipe for Roast Shoulder 
of Lamb is a spring suggestion from 
the American Lamb Council. 


ROAST SHOULDER OF LAMB 


4 medium onions, thinly sliced 

4 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 

4 bay leaves, crushed 

1 cup olive or salad oil 

% cup lemon juice 

3 tablespoons chopped parsley 
1% teaspoons salt 





Photo: American Lamb Council 





There’s something about lamb that’s elegant and that makes us think of 
spring. This we're all ready to do when the calendar tells us April has 


arrived! 


1% teaspoons ground oregano 
% teaspoon freshly ground pepper 
1 precarved lamb shoulder roast 
(about 4 pounds) 

Combine all ingredients and mix 
well. Tie roast and place in dish; 
spoon marinade over roast and re- 
frigerate 24 hours. Turn roast fre- 
quently, basting with marinade. 

Place lamb on rack in shallow 
roasting pan. Roast at 325° 30 to 
35 minutes per pound. Baste fre- 
quently with marinade, reserving 
marinaded onion slices. 

After 1 to 1% hours, remove roast 
from oven and cover top with mari- 
naded onions. Return roast to oven 
and continue roasting another hour, 
or until meat thermometer registers 
170° for medium doneness. Remove 
string and serve with additional pan 
gravy. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 

Over the years, I have learned to 
rely on this Mock Hollandaise recipe 
because it holds without curdling, 
yet has the piquant flavor of the 
more temperamental hollandaise. 
Incidentally, it is equally good on 
spring asparagus. 

MOCK HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 
4 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons flour 
1 cup milk 
2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
% teaspoon salt 

Pepper 

Few grains cayenne 

Melt butter in top of double 
boiler over direct heat, or a heavy 
bottomed sausepan may also be used. 
Add flour and mix well. Stir in milk 
and cook, stirring constantly until 
thickened. 

Add a little of the hot mixture 
to the egg yolks and blend. Place 
double boiler over hot water or the 
saucepan over very low flame and 
cook about 2 minutes longer, stir- 
ring gently. This insures the eggs 
will be cooked and thickened. Add 


lemon juice and other seasons. 
Yield: 1 cup sauce. 

Popovers may seem too mysterious 
to make, but if you follow directions 
carefully, you will be successful. 
Having the oven up to temperature 
and the pans lightly greased before 
you start to mix will get you off to 
the right start. 


POPOVERS 
1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
1% teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 
1 cup milk 

Preheat oven to 425° and grease 
8 custard cups. Deep muffin tins can 
also be used. Sift flour with salt into 
a medium bowl. Add eggs and milk 
and beat mixture until smooth, using 
a rotary beater or electric mixer. 
This will take about 1 minute of 
vigorous mixing. 

Pour batter into greased cups, 
filling only one-half full. Place cups 
on a large cookie sheet or jelly roll 
pan to help getting them in and out 
of oven. Bake for 30 minutes, then 
lower oven temperature to 375° 
and continue baking until popovers 
are a golden brown, about 15 min- 
utes longer. Popovers should at least 
double in volume and be light and 
tender. They can be served plain or 
with butter. 

Light, airy and with a little fruit 
tartness, this chiffon pie is especially 
suited to top off an April dinner. 


DAFFODIL PIE 
4 medium eggs, separated 
6 tablespoons sugar 
% teaspoon salt 
% cup lemon juice 
(seeded but unstrained) 

¥% cup boiling water 
4 tablespoons lemon flavored gelatine 
1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
4 teaspoon cream of tartar 
6 tablespoons sugar 

Whipped cream 
1 cup well drained mandarin oranges 

8 inch pie shell 


Mix egg yolks, sugar, salt and 
lemon juice in a saucepan. Cook over 
very low heat or use a double boiler. 
Stir constantly until mixture thickens 
and coats a metal spoon. Remove 
from heat and set ade 

Stir boiling water into gelatine 
to completely dissolve. Now with a 
rotary or electric beater, beat the 
thickened lemon mixture into gela- 
tine. Add rind. 

Make a meringue of the egg 
whites, cream of tartar and remain- 
ing 6 tablespoons sugar. Carefully 
fold the egg-gelatine mixture into 
meringue. Pile filling into cooled 
pie shell and refrigerate. Serve with 
whipped cream and garnish with 
mandarin orange sections. Six gen- 
erous servings. 
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Books for Northeast Living 












We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 


three weeks for ora 





4893. An “Inches Slimmer’ style. 
Delivered PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Title Author Price Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) pantsuit 


Ratterns 
9067 

























23 yds. 60 in. ............ 75 cents 10'2-204, 
OLD-TIME AGRICULTURE IN THE ADS: Karolevitz ..........00. ccc eeceeeeeeeeee $ 2.00 G0BT.) Rawceasy five pariowendenbe. 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrall & Albrecht 11.25 PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra .................. 11.65 Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
ANIMAL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger (1969 edition) ...............0.0.0e-0-+eee- 19.75 dress 252 yds. 35in......... 75 cents 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 9414. -Step into this flattering skim. 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson .......... 8.00 PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 7.00 Sizes 1014-2014, Size 1414 (bust 37) 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ...... 6.25 takes 21% yds. 45in......... 75 cents 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M.Juergenson.. 8.50 4912. Low-waist shape with front 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson ... 8.50 pleats. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 Half Sizes 1014-1814, Size 1414 (bust 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Baker ............ 8.50 37) takes 254 yds. 45 in. ....75 cents 
ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson .......... 5.65 4912 
BEEF CATTLE IN SCIENCE: M. E.-Ensminger .. 00. ......-.---cebececcecscceudecs 16.00 eos 
CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ...............--0. 7.95 10-18% 414 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AGRICULTURE: E. P. Roy ...........-0ceceeeeeeee 6.95 10%4-207, 
GONTRACT FARMING; US.AS" E; Po Roy. 0 isso BE A le 9.25 
COOPERATIVES: TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy ..........00.ccceceeceuees 11.25 
DAIRY GATILE SCIENCE: Mik. Ensminger isords t oeces sg eal) pale a ered tore Umea 14.35 
DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton ...........0.-00cceecceeeees 6.25 
EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ..........-0..c0cceeeeeee 6.00 
EXPLORING! AGRIBUSINESS: Ex Py Roy tc cite cans cee MAR I us ee a No 9.65 
FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: W. P. Mortenson & R. A. Luening ............. 8.65 
FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A, D. Brown & I. G. Morrison ......-..-.0.-000- 5.50 
FEED FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK: T. W. Perry ..........00cceeceecceeceeueees 6.00 
FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson .... 8.95 
FORESTS AND FORESTRY: D. A. Anderson and W. A. Smith ...............0.0---e 9.25 
HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ..............-00- 9.25 
HANDBOOK OF LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT: E. M. Juergenson ...........0.e0ceeeee 9.25 
HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP: M. E. Ensminger .................0-eececeeeees 15.00 
HOSTAGES TO: FORTUNE: (E£.8.Eastmnan: 22s ai hese eee ee ON er elae’s 3.00 
IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... 7.25 
INTRODUCTION TO GRAIN MARKETING: W. J. Wills .........0.-c0c cece ceeecee 9.25 
INTRODUCTORY LABORATORY ANIMAL SCIENCE: L. R. Arrington ...........-..0. 11.50 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson .......... 9.75 
MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler ................--00-- 11.00 
MEAA WOESEAT, THE: P: Todamplen ia lettin ciate ete ware me oie et 11.25 
MECHANICS IN“AGRICULTURE= Uy Jy Phippsy con sos ta vee Chae cece ee aaa ch 11.25 
MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ...............000- 8.50 
OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ..............2---00 e000. 11.00 
POULTRY SCIENCE: <M: Ey Ensminger s ‘eodien st to's. ottus cae Uae acoey net. s 12.50 
PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer ..........00ceceeeseeeee 7.50 
PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ...............-.- 11.00 
RETAIL FLORIST BUSINESS, THE: Peter B. Pfahl ...............0ccceceeecceveeee 10.00 
RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 9.25 
SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS: H. W. Titus & J.C. Fritz ........50.cceeeeeee 12.50 
SHEERPANDAWOOLCSCIENCE: AM. Esrensmingerd.c7y iui cent) a) Peete ome pie cute 15.00 
STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK, THE: M. E. Ensminger .............c0ccecceceueees 19.75 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ............ 4.50 
SWINEGMANAGEMENT: PACKED. Gugeta chi ackhl ot Olc mer ot slike: Mroed ee ra 2.25 7078. Ripple design capes. Easy- 
SWINE SCIENCE: MG, E Enéminget ioc tearm Su ee woe Wile eo ms see os 15.00 crochet of worsted in 3 colors. Child’s 
TAX MANAGEMENT GUIDE: Doane’s v.22) .05 5c, beds un oetedsccatvas voles lleees 5.95 2-12; Teens, Misses’ 8-16 included. 
TURF MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: H. B. Sprague .........-.00cccecccecccevece. 9.65 Simple directions. ......... 50 cents 
500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ....... cbt cdo 7.95 9170. Whip up this ‘“Seamed-to- 
600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ...........-0-0- 7.95 Slim” style. PRINTED PATTERN, 
USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H. McVickar ..........0-ccccecceccuccuce 8.50 New Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 
WALKING THE BROAD HIGHWAY: E.R. Eastman ..........-..00cceecceeeceuuce 2.00 (bust 40) takes 234 yds. 35 in. 75 cents 
WESTERN HORSE, THE: John A. Gorman .......000sscleccscecccccsnceeecivee. 10.00 7039. Crocheted vest in single and 
WHEN LY OUPPRRESIDE: SiaSSuthancnd!sieriemy 100s see fn rie eg eeie vr ee ee csr aniarah 4.95 double crochet. Choose a bright or 


basic color in worsted. Directions, 
Sizes 10-18 included. ....... 50 cents 
7226. Instant crochet wedgies. Use 
rug yarn (75% rayon, 25% cotton) 
for these sturdy ‘“‘easies”. Directions, 


Effective February 1, 1973 


Send Check or Money Order to: Effective February 1, 1973 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS, Box 370, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 











Sizes S, M, Lincluded....... 50 cents 
ELLE Set at) by Cari iar etacrh ip ck kts eR WR eae aa | Reel aly ane eat a Price:Sao sak % hac cig ee 9 ost Gris Sune Raa oe aren hat eePag te ae fre : 
‘Instant Fashion Book 1 ; 
SPaN aN eh oh de NOS ta sh ta Sete ah ceed te Odea el cus TSW ot ARISE MN ave dans tyes cts eeaat s S's. ont tore  Eashions to Sew (Spring) O75¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 7 
‘Designer Collection #28 (C1 50¢ Box 125 Old Chelsea Station ; 
alae 6s ol snstete 4.6 fslratebensieleneirarpercarteeeiekelweupisie [m fecetd ts ropeirials kena asmersi sce; els ,arer a vaue re (oe ebete Ses: oe ‘1973 Needlecraft Catalog 0175¢ New York,-N.Y. 10011 : 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 (1 50¢ 
BGR TeSD poke civ mer mnie Coney Le Meer ee eM ATS OOM fA We Pl Ra Mee on pe § eee ‘Museum Quilt Book #2 C1 50¢ ; 
. ‘15 Quilts for Today #3 aoe - DRESS:PATITERNS Sooo hee ae 75 CENTS ‘ 
OT tie shacy So Me ie pea ee get EN Leo ies eat wh, ete SUPA. ride S teubeos ‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 50¢ 

; ipo pies rahibe #2 C1 50¢ “NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 5SOCENTS 
Total: $e ‘Complete Afghan Book #14 (O$1 
‘Complete Instant Gift Book ae Add 25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling : 
i ‘Instant Crochet Book 1A) Pah Sie hn eb a Uh ark saline wea ben, ta At ae No 

New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax St ne slniiane Macramal Book o $1 

‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet 1 
Pe nye Total $.......... ‘Instant Money from Crafts O$1 ' 
‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet $1 | NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price : 
PRS sh ssertin i eis eRe aioe igh ieyee Mane al tate AES ale eet aN Sipe Which: ore NR. wtartenls Mls ae Bi SUE arate se NG's dts Ube ace : 
; a ra ADDRESS ; 
DUAL OSS e255. an yap 506 Rene diggs Va a ie wie Me Weng ache og Bats oe ie ae am ala aoe Te OOPS nts olay DL iynegi : Any Bes 
Se ae CITY ss LS SPATE: BA SrOe zip 
i PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOURZIP, 
POST MES el crs sheet wine nd ee me ae falas tee oes tere ees Zip votes ; eee eae ed oR Ge ete ea ee UCT... 
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Do you have..... 


A copy of “Woodruff Genealogy” 
by Susan Woodruff, published by 
Abbott in 1963 you do not want to 
keep? Mrs. Eli Kananen, R. D. 2, 
Jefferson, Ohio 44047, lost hers in a 
fire and would very much like to get 
another copy. 


Any small figures once used in 
Christmas villages, especially ones 
that had a white and/or painted 
sandpaper-like finish referred to as 
“snow children,” you would sell to 
Mrs. Ed Backinsky, Post Road, East 
Vineland, N. J. 08360? 


Either of the following books — 
“The Chronicle of a Faith Life” by 
the Duncan Sisters of Rochester or 
“Adventures in Solitude” by David 
Grayson? Mrs. J. Burge Morris, 2795 


Webb Rd., LaFayette, N. Y. 13084, 


is looking for them. 


A recipe for fried apple or fried 
cranberry pie? Ms. Bessie L. Hack- 
ney, 295 Ten Rod Rd., North Kings- 
town, R. I. 02852, says her grand- 
mother used to make them. ~ 


An address for a place where mill 
end pieces or scraps of cotton ma- 
terials are sold by the pound? Mrs. 
Floyd Scheifels, R. D. 1, Verona, 
N. Y. 13478, would like the informa- 


tion. 


Haviland china, cups and creamer 
of the Eden (Bird of Paradise) pat- 
tern you do not wish to keep? Mrs. 
Albert J. Gibson, Sr., Manor Lake, 
Kingston, N. Y. 12401, needs them. 


Any old cast iron or tin toys, also 
electric trains you do not wish to 
keep? If so, please write Mrs. Bar- 
bara Stubbe, 15 Raven Drive, Com- 
mack, L.I., N. Y. 11725. 


State plates from South Dakota, 
Michigan or Kansas? This request 
comes from Mrs. Alpha Jayne, Le- 
Raysville, Pa. 18829. 


An Admiral George Dewey clear 
glass water pitcher you would sell? 
If so, please write, Ms. Evelyn 
Lyndes, Plainfield, Vermont 05667. 


| Home Workshop 


PATTERN 454 


Martin Houses mounted on a pipe 
to form a 12-cabin colony will please 
these sociable birds. The backs of 
cabins are removable for cleaning. 

Pattern 454, which shows each 
step in making and mounting, will 
be mailed for 50 cents. This pattern 
is also included in the Bird House 
and Feeder Packet No. 32 which 
contains four popular patterns — all 
for $1.50. 

Send your order to American Ag- 
riculturist, Pattern Dept., P. O. Box 
50, New Windsor. N. Y. 12550 
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lf the tiller you've been using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won’t ever be 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT® 
[se Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 


WHEELS — and is SO EASY to use you guide it 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right). 
fe do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foot- 


volving blades in the REAR and POWER side tf 


leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable 
tangling! The TROY-BILT® is now in its 11th 
great year. SO if you want tilling to be a JOY 


this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We'll send complete details, including 
[ pices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS how in effect 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 
TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
Dept. 2714 


[ psieee of TORTURE from now on, please on | 


102nd St. & Ninth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 j 
a ae 


IF YOU. ~®@: YOU NEED 
HAVE 2 


. AUTOMATIC 
fee MAILBOX 
vw = SIGNAL! 

AVOID NEEDLESS TRIPS TO MAILBOX 


Red Ball falls behind mailbox when mailman de- 
posits mail. Install on present mailbox in minute 
Rustproof aluminum. Money-back guarantee. 
Letter mailbox $2.95 add 50 cents for mailing 
Check or money order, No C. O. D. 







ERIC F. HOUSTON 
Tel.: FU 6-4786 


Mt. Hope Road R. D.1 Middletown, N. Y. 10940 


NEW THUNDERBOLT CHARGER 


SOLID-STATE 

FREE LITERATURE 
Charge your electric cattle guard & 
electric fence. No insulators on 
wood posts. Shocks through many wet | 
weeds. Operates on 110 volts. 2 year 
free warranty. $39.50 postpaid. 60 
day refund trial period. Free Tester | 
with order. Dealers wanted. SE-MAR 
PROD., INC. Dept. 18, Corunna, 
Mich. 48817. 


auto Every type & size 


AST 

truck 
aha sf ae CATALOG 
. Pia aah B CCRT AI ere 


WRITE US TODAY 


Teolinble “1113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles, Permanent. Inex; ‘ive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LIT: 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


ATURE. 





14th and Final Printing 


JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY 


by E. R. Eastman 


SEND $7.50 (includes 
postage and tax) to: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Box 370 Book, 
Ithaca, ‘NY 14850 





prints! It does NOT shake you half to death! It f 
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Judging 137 casserole recipes is 
really quite an undertaking, as Al- 
berta Shackelton, former Foods Edi- 
tor of American 
Agriculturist, and 
I found out! Al- 
berta spent 11 
hours going over 
the recipes and 
picking out the 
ones she consid- 
ered best... then 
I tested them. 

I’ve enjoyed making the casseroles 
from your recipes and have added 
many of them to my own file to use 
from time to time. Selecting the 
three winners was the hard part! 
After much consultation (Editor 
Gordon Conklin and Publisher Jim 
Hall were also “in” on this), we have 
chosen the following three prize win- 
ners — 

First, Sea Food Casserole, sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Vernard A. Quint, 
27 Tapp 
03835. Prize, $25.00. 

Second, “More” Casserole for 12, 
submitted by Mrs. Jean Steele, 15 
Bieselin Rd., Bellport, LI, N. Y. 
11713. Prize $10.00. 

Third, Chicken Casserole, sub- 
mitted by Ms. Mary Elizabeth Wes- 
loske, R.D. 2, Box 212, Sussex, N. J. 
07461. Prize, $5.00. 

Congratulatory letters and checks 
have been mailed to these winners. 
We hope you will enjoy making these 
casseroles too. As space permits, we 
will print quite a few of the other 
recipes received and which we have 
found delicious. 





First Prize Winner 

About her recipe, Mrs. Quint says, 
“One day, several years ago, when I 
was planning for a board meeting of 
Women’s Clubs, I was wondering 
what I could serve them for lun- 
cheon. Living on the coast of Maine 
at the time, I thought it appropriate 
to serve sea food. 

Lobster being quite expensive, I 
decided to make a casserole, using 
other kinds of sea food and finally 
came up with the following recipe. 
I have served it many times since 
that day and always receive compli- 
ments on it.” 


SEA FOOD CASSEROLE 

1 pound fresh, thick haddock fillet 
1 pound fresh scallops 
1 can crab meat (any size) 
1 can shrimp (any size) 
1 small onion 
1 can cream of mushroom soup 
1 cup thin to medium white sauce 

Salt and pepper 

Seasoned croutons 

Steam fillet until tender and flake 
in large pieces; saute scallops in 
small amount of butter until brown. 
Combine all sea food in buttered 
casserole. Cut onion fine and sprinkle 
over sea food. 


an St., Farmington, N.H. . 
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The Prize Winners! 


by Home Editor Augusta Chapman 


Make white sauce and add soup, 
salt and pepper; when hot, pour 
over jsea food mixture. Cover with 


seasoned croutons and bake at 350° : 


until bubbling and lightly browned. 

Serve with potato chips, your 
favorite salad and beverage. Apple 
pie with cheese makes a nice dessert. 
Should serve eight. 

Editor's Note: This casserole is 
still expensive, even without lobster. 
Since it is original and very good, 
we felt it deserved first prize. I used 
frozen haddock and scallops and had 
to pay 99 cents for the haddock, 
$3.19 for the scallops, and $1.19 for 
a can of crab meat. I had small 
shrimp on hand from a supermarket 
“special” and used those. 

A final note — The casserole may 
have served eight women at Mrs. 
Quint’s luncheon, but I feel it will 
serve five or six people with usual 
hearty appetites. 


Large Casserole For A Group 


Mrs. Jean Steele writes, “I found 
this recipe when on a trip to Gran- 
ville, Ohio, visiting friends. The 
First Presbyterian Church Women’s 
Association put out a cook book, and 
this was in it. The original recipe 
supposedly was created by a bachelor 
French professor at U.C.L.A. 

“I have found it great to serve 
buffet style with tossed green salad 
and hot rolls. Also, it can be pre- 
pared in advance, so I have more 
time with my guests.” 


“MORE” CASSEROLE FOR 12 

Garlic 
¥ cup olive oil 
1 green pepper, chopped 
1 Spanish onion, chopped 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley or flakes 
2 pounds round or chuck steak, ground 
1 medium-size can sliced mushrooms 
1 medium-size can pimientos, chopped 
1 can pitted ripe olives (7'4 ozs.), 

chopped 
1 pound spaghetti, cooked and cut 

into % to l-inch pieces 
1 pkg. frozen whole kernel corn, 
1 pkg. frozen peas 
1 large can tomatoes 
4% pound cheddar cheese, grated 

Seasonings to taste (salt, pepper, 

oregano, basil, celery salt) 

Rub large skillet with garlic. Add 
olive oil, chopped pepper, onion 
and parsley. Cook until soft. Add 
meat and mushrooms; cook until 
meat is browned. Add tomatoes and 
simmer about a half hour. 

Cook spaghetti in salted water, 
drain and chop. Cook corn and peas. 
Put pimientos, ripe olives, spaghetti, 
corn and peas in a large bowl. Add 
meat mixture and season to taste. 
Add half of the cheese and mix well. 

Put into one very large casserole 
or two smaller-size casseroles, top- 
ping with rest of the cheese. Heat 
oven to 375° and bake 45 minutes 
to 1 hour. 

‘Note: Casserole can be stored in 


refrigerator one or two days before 


baking. 
Third-Place Winner 


Mary Elizabeth Wesloske says, 
“This chicken casserole is original. 
I developed it, using leftovers and 
experimenting until it was the way 
we liked it. I sometimes use cream 
of mushroom soup instead of the 
celery, and you may want to add a 
little salt and pepper.” 


CHICKEN CASSEROLE 
2 cups macaroni 
1 tablespoon butter 
% cup chopped onion 
2 cans cream of celery soup 
1 cup light cream 
3 cups cooked, diced chicken or 
turkey 
% cup sliced, cooked carrots 
4% cup cooked frozen peas 
4 cup bread crumbs 
3 tablespoons melted butter 
14 teaspoon poultry seasoning 

Cook macaroni as directed on 
package and drain. Melt 1 tablespoon 
butter; add onion and cook about 5 
minutes. Blend in soup and cream, 
stirring until smooth. Add chicken, 
carrots and peas; simmer over low 
heat for about 5 minutes. 

Combine macaroni with chicken 
and vegetables; place in greased 
2-quart casserole. Combine bread 
crumbs, 3 tablespoons butter and 
poultry seasoning. Sprinkle over — 
casserole. Bake in 375° oven 20 to 
30 minutes, or until hot and bubbly. 
Serves 4 to 6. 





1973 Spring-Summer 
Fashions To Sew 





See pantsuits, skirts, tops, designs 
for slimming modern classics, bride’s 
wardrobe plus all the little “extras” 
that spice a season. Children, Teens, 
Juniors, Misses’, Women, Half Sizes! 
Plus 2 beautiful bonuses! A Free pat- 
tern for a halter-top right in the 
catalog and one pattern of your 
choice absolutely Free. Just clip 
coupon in catalog to take advantage 
of offer. 

Send 75 cents today for your ca- 
talog of printed patterns. Send to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Box 125, 
Old Chelsea Station, New York, N.Y. 
10011. 
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Mirrored in beautiful Auke Lake, a few miles from Juneau, are Mendenhall 
Glacier and the snow covered mountains behind it. 


This Summer 


Travel in the United States 


This is the year we cruise the 
entire length of the Inside Passage 
on our Alaska Holiday and enjoy a 
delightful visit to 
Jasper National 
Park in the heart 
of the Canadian 
Rockies. Dates 
for this trip are 
June 17-July 6, 
just when days 
are longest in 
the Northlands. 

Our cruise ship is the SS Prince 
George, and we'll be aboard her for 
eight wonderful days while we sail 
through 2,000 miles of truly spec- 
tacular scenery — towering snow- 
capped mountains, lush forests, 
gleaming fjords, ice-blue glaciers 
inching their way to the sea, inter- 
esting wildlife, and fishing villages. 
Many people think this is one of 
the most beautiful boat trips to be 
found anywhere in the world. 

After a stop in Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia’s most northern 
seaport, our next port of call is 
Ketchikan, first Alaskan city on the 
cruise. Ketchikan claims to be the 
“Salmon Capital of the World,” and 
the world’s largest collection of 
totem poles stands there. 

Juneau is known as America’s 
most scenic capital city. A  sight- 
seeing tour will take us around the 
city and out to beautiful Menden- 
hall Glacier and Auke Lake with 
its famous log chapel. Skagway, the 
town with a past that’s really a past, 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


relives its gay history each time a 
cruise ship comes into port! And 
it's here we board the White Pass 
& Yukon narrow-gauge train for the 
breathtaking trip to Lake Bennett, 
along the Trail of ’98. 

Cruising southward on the Inside 
Passage, we stop at Wrangell where 
we're greeted with a dockside band 
concert. Wrangell is one of the old- 
est communities in southeastern 
Alaska, being founded in 1834 by 
the Russian Baron Wrangell. 

On our way to and from Alaska, 
we'll visit both Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. Vancouver is called Canada’s 
most beautiful city, and world-famous 
Butchart Gardens is one of Victoria’s 
loveliest sights. 

In Jasper Park you will see many 
of the finest peaks in the entire 
Rocky Mountain Range. Sightseeing 
here will include Lac Beauvert, 
Pyramid and Patricia Lakes, Maligne 
Canyon, the Whistler Mountain Ski 
area, and one of the best known 
scenic attractions on the American 
Continent, the Glacier of the Angel 
on Mt. Edith Cavell. Our home in 
Jasper will be the beautiful Jasper 
Park Lodge. Send for the itinerary 
today and plan to join our Alaska- 
Canadian Rockies Holiday this 
summer. 


Heart o’ the West Holiday 
Again in 1973, we are repeating 
our very popular Heart o’ the West 
Holiday, which includes the very 
(Continued from page 59) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Virginia and the Carolinas 


Alaska Cruise 





Holiday in Britain 
Heart o' the West 


Upper Mississippi Cruise 


Name 
Address 
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No other tillage tool made can compare with the 
versatility, the speed, the efficiency of the Rolling 


Cultivator. 


In one extraordinary piece of equipment, you 
have a dirt-mulcher, weed-ripper, bed-builder, 
side-dresser, sod-buster, chemical incorporator, 
and moisture-holder—the very best there is for 


each job. 


All it does is make money. For you. 
The Lilliston-Lehman 


WRITE FOR A FREE 
16-PAGE COLOR BROCHURE 


illustrating the Rolling 
Cultivator in action. 

Address: Lilliston Corporation, 
Albany, Georgia 31702. 





Are Distributed By: 


1973 Model 


constructed of steel 
and built for constant 
rugged use, this power- 
ful 7 H-P Mower will 
easily cut grass and 
weeds 3 feet deep, pull 
fertilizer distributor, 
seeder, roller or any 
other lawn attachment 
for your lawn needs. 


now *229%5 
Full Price 


TAX & FREIGHT PAID 
TO YOUR DOOR 


FEATURES 


@ 7H-PBRIGGS & STRATTON 
(EASY SPIN START) ENGINE 

@ HEAVY GAGE ALL STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 

@ BIG 25” CUTTER AND 
MOWING DECK 

@ RUGGED!! THREE-POSITION 
TRANSMISSION 

® EASY HEIGHT ADJUSTMENT, 
VARIABLE FROM 14” to 3%” 

@ AUTO TYPE STEERING 

@ BALL JOINT ADJUSTABLE 
TIE-RODS 

@ TROUBLE FREE-POSI-TRAC 
CHAIN DRIVE 

® LARGE 3x 10 TRACTOR 
CLEAT SURE-GRIP 
REAR TIRES 

@ ALL TIRES SEMI-NEUMATIC 

@ SAFETY CLUTCH 

@ WIND TUNNEL DESIGN 
VACUUM:SUCTION AUS- 
TEMPERED STEEL DECK. 


— ALSO AVAILABLE: 

@ STURDY, LARGE 
GRASSCATCHER 
ONLY $20.00 

@ SNOW PLOW ATTACH- 
MENT LOW PRICE 
OF $34.50 THIS 
PRICE ONLY APPLIES 
WHEN PURCHASED 
WITH LAWN MOWER . 


eC 





Big Powerful 7 H.P. Briggs & Stratton 
Mustang RIDING MOWER 


Compare at *434°5 





ROLLING,CULTIVATOR 


The one, the only, the original — 
the finest, fastest tillage tool on earth 


Lituiston 


[es betuiston 


ALBANY, GEORGIA ° CORDELE, GEORGIA 
BRANCHES: WACO, TEXAS * WELDON, N. C. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA * TULARE, CALIFORNIA 


WAREHOUSES: AMARILLO, 
TEXAS AND WEST MEMPHIS, ARKANSAS 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 
Lilliston Quality-First Farm Implements 


J. S. WOODHOUSE CO., INC. 
353 36th Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11232 


Now'!! Selling Direct To Public 





DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. 








ACTUAL PHOTO 


OF MOWER YOU 
WILL RECEIVE 


@ ONE FULL YEAR NATIONWIDE 
FACTORY WARRANTY 

@ COMES COMPLETE WITH 
ILLUSTRATED PARTS LIST AND 
FULL OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS, 

© TWO DAY SERVICE ON PARTS 

MOST STATES 
@ COMES COMPLETELY 
ASSEMBLED IN CRATE. 

@ BEAUTIFUL BAKED ON RUST 
PROOF ENAMEL FINISH 

@ MADE IN U.S.A. 





" eee PRICE 


Tax & Freight Paid TO YOUR DOOR 


TO OWN ONE RUSH CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


TO: FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING SALES 
2783 MAIN STREET 
EAST POINT, GEORGIA 30344 
PHONE (404) 768-4585 


A TRULY GREAT OFFER. AT TODAYS INFLATED PRICES 





































































for better crop quality, 
maximum yields, frost protection 
We'll design and install a system 
for any requirement. 
We offer all types— 
@ Wheel Row @ Solid Set 
@ Center Pivot @Hand Move 
e@ Giant Sprinkler §@Trickle 
@ Liquid Manure Disposal 
Financing and Leasing— 
@ Available Nationally 
Amounts up to $1,000,000 
@ Payments up to 10 years 
Write or phone: Dave deGraff, Pres. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
DESIGN & INSTALLATION 


















IRRIGATION, INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, N.Y. 13493 


AREA CODE 315 964-2214 


OF ACID-RIDDLED 
SILO WALLS? 


The acid-proof wood of a Unadilla Ni 
Silo protects against loss of val- 
uable juices, nutrients, and curbs 
drying. Factory Creosote treated 
white pine or spruce staves create 
an acid-proof interior which retains 
the juices to make the best ensilage. 
The Unadilla ‘’Sure Grip,” “Sure 
Step,"’ “‘Lock Doweling’’ features 
have never been surpassed in the 
silo industry. For free catalog illus- 
trating many more exclusive Una- 
dilla Paeaee write Box B-43 


Unadilla Silo Company Unadilla, N.Y. 








Keep Teat Open... 


Keep it Milking 
With the Dairymen’s 
\, Favorite Dilator. 

»:\ At drug & farm stores 

or write H.W. Naylor Co., 

Morris, N.Y. 
13868 

Large Pkg. 

$1.50 
















FISHERMEN HUNTERS ° 
RED SUSPENDERS 
Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(Fe, white and blue stipe) 

nance at, 

Button ted $265 pr. plus 38¢ p.p. 

YANKEE WORKBENCH 


Dept. 
Free Brochure Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 61460 
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Terrariums Are Back 

Growing plants in glass jars, bottles 
and plastic dishes is back in style 
again. During the last half of the 
Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, bottle gar- 
dening was big, 
and plants were 
grown in ornate, 
glass-enclosed 
cases. After a 
few years, the 
idea faded out, 
but it’s riding on 
a new wave of popularity. 

Credit for terrarium culture is 
usually given to an Englishman 
named Ward, who discovered the 
idea by accident. To observe the 
emergence of a sphinx moth from a 
chrysalis, he had placed it in moist 
soil in a closed bottle. 

Soon he was amazed to see a seed- 
ling fern growing in the bottle. He 
watched it grow and flourish in the 
bottle for nearly four years, during 
which time not one drop of water 
was added nor the cover removed! 
The plants finally died when the lid 
rusted through. 

A terrarium is simply a transpar- 
ent container, such as goldfish bowl, 
brandy snifter, candy jar or any glass 
receptacle useful for growing plants 
indoors. Terrariums are a welcome 
addition because they make you feel 
rested and give the feeling of having 
a breath of outdoors in your own 
living room. 

April is a good month to take a 
trip to the woods and gather material 
such as tiny evergreen seedlings, odd 
bits of bark, lichens, sticks, etc., 
which might make your outdoor pic- 
ture more attractive indoors. 





Naked Pumpkin Seeds 


A rapidly growing item in the 
health food trade is shelled pumpkin 
seeds. Supermarkets and drug stores 
are carrying this item in the “health 
food” section. We understand that 
most of the pumpkin seeds sold in 
this country are grown in Mexico 
and shelled by hand. We thought 
there was a machine for hulling, but 
have learned there is none — a per- 
son could make a fortune if he solved 
this problem. 

But do we really need a hulling 
machine for pumpkin seeds? Offered 
this year for the first time is the 
Lady Godiva naked-seeded pump- 
kin. You'll find it listed on the cover 
of Harris Seed Catalog. Lady Godiva 
grows naked or hull-less seeds which 
are delightful to eat. 

The pumpkin is round, yellowish, 
and weighs about 6 pounds. It is not 
fit to eat, but the seeds are. Inside 
each pumpkin are scads of seeds 
which make a tasty snack and elim- 
inate the tiresome work of shelling. 

In case you're wondering how the 
naked pumpkin seed got the name of 
“Lady Godiva,” we'll jog your mem- 
ory. The Lady was the wife of 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia, one of the 
most powerful and wealthy Earls of 
England (about 1050). Lady Godiva 
was noted for her charities and had 
a soft spot in her heart for poor, 


Hic Ate 


Wan iad, 


tax-ridden people. She promised her 
husband she’d ride naked on a horse 
down the streets of Coventry if he 
would give tax relief to the town’s 
people. She wore nothing but a big 
smile on her face! 

Everyone was supposed to keep 
his windows closed until noon, so 
they couldn’t see the naked lady. 
One man, a tailor named Thomas, 
sneaked a peek and was supposed to 
have become blind as a result. From 
this story comes the term, “Peeping 
Tom.” 

Wouldn't it be nice if we had a 
Lady Godiva today to give us some 
tax relief? We have some near-naked 
ladies walking on the streets, but 
they don’t help with our taxes!! 


Air Pollution And Aging 


The “ecology” thing has been 
worked to death, and now nobody 
worries about it any more. We 
shouldn’t forget, however, that the 
quality of the air we breathe is as 
important for our health as the 
quality of the food we eat or the 
water we drink. Air may seem to be 
limitless, and only in the past decade 
have we become increasingly aware 
that the air which surrounds us can 
be polluted to the level where it can 
endanger our health. 

A report from the University of 
Illinois shows that air pollution 
affects the aging process in humans. 
Nitrogen dioxide and ozone in pol- 
luted air may accelerate the aging 
process by affecting fatty acids in 
the body. The answer to much of our 
pollution problem is trees — and 
more trees, but trees cannot do it 
alone. Man still must be on guard. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “We want to put 
in a couple of Junipers around our 
house, but were advised there are 
two kinds. Please tell us what they 
are. 

Answer — First, there’s an up- 
right and a spreading type of Juniper. 
The spreading Pfitzer Juniper will 
reach 4 feet in height and spread 
5 feet, but it can be kept lower by 
trimming. There’s also a Blue Hetzi 
Juniper, admired for its silvery-blue 
foliage. It spreads 4 to 5 feet and 
like all Junipers, prefers full sun. 
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CHILD ON EASTER MORNING 
by Geraldine Ross 


Her stained-glass courtesy enchants 
the hour, 

A morning radiance, an eight o'clock 

As luminous, as new as light itself; 

Devotion scrubbed and in a new white 
frock, 

Its heart a hymn, its innocence a 
prayer, 

Its Bible text enthusiasm, gold 

In earth’s collection plate. This wide- 
eyed psalm 

Makes us who have been dulled and 
lost and old 

Not dusty-hearted now, not looking 
down, 

But wearing Easter morning like a 
crown! 
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ROLL-A-BOUT© HAY FEEDER 
For Dairy, Beef, Horses 


Saves feed... feed is off the 
ground. You put all the hay into 
milk and money. 


Easily moved... just tip it up and 
roll it. Keeps cows clean. No sharp 
corners to injure animals. 


Pays for itself... inexpensive in 
first cost but tough and strong to 
last; designed to save hay, money 
and pay for itself. 


Call or write: 


Joseph Swantak 
Delhi Stage 


Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 
607/432-0891 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatiiity. PTO Models for 
Agricuiturai and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 
Box “Pr TTD ube Ll ko 


406 442-5560 


The SOFT CENTER STEEL 
COVER BOARD’ 


helps you plow easier— & 
one | 


yes your back! 


METER 


guaranteed! Fits all moldboard plows. 






Distributed by: J. S. WOODHOUSE Co. 
353-36th. St. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11232 


"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 
Coverants = 'Siz98. 96 10 5082. ceca $2.59 


Matching pants & shirts .-.-..2-- S.2.-3 sn) 2.38 

Pants only ........ 1.39 Shitts only coos 99 

é Heavy twill pants—28-32 ... 175 

‘ Unlined twill jackets—36-42 _... 2.29 
Short counter jackets 

BUF SOS Se fk Ee Te 1.00 

LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ........ 79 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


~ No. C.0.D. Al sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


Distributors & Dealers 


NEED TIRES? 
All sizes, fresh stock 


GIANT TIRE INC. 
C. Vaccaro, Mgr. 
Call: 315-463-8616 


END SECTION 


Easy to install on any mower. 
Guaranteed net to plug-up in the 
end guard. Available in smooth 
or underserrated_ chromed steel. 
Price $1.95-$2.15, postpaid. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 
See your dealer or Write 


H & S End Section Co. 
Dept. Q , Bedford, lowa 50833 





When writing te advertisers be sure 
te mention American Agriculturist. 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wve Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus_ cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


CHOICE AND FANCY performance tested 
Angus bulls. 538 years. Farmer raised and 
priced. Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 


FOR SALE: 8 Registered Angus heifers due 
to calve this spring to a Briarcliff, Globe 
Hill ton bull. Six are half sisters and out of 
a set of growthy line-bred cows. Loren Heinz- 
man, phone 315/789-3139. 


38TH ANNUAL NEW YORK 
ANGUS ASSOCIATION SALE 


Cows, Cows & Calves, Bred Heifers 
Saturday, April 28, 1973 11:00 A.M. 


Sayre Farms, Phelps, New York. New York 
Thruway Exit 42. For catalogs & reservations 
contact: Lynn Potter, Elm Place Angus, 
Avon, New York 14414. Phone: 716-926-3557. 
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BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS for 19738. Shaver 
Leghorns. Hareo Sex-Links, Lawton Buffs, 
Cornish Cross meat birds. Also started pullets. 
Henry M. Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. 
Phone 518/692-7104. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
prids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R.I. Reds. For broad-breasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 17039. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cross, White Cornish Cross. Write for 
price list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook 
Hill Road, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


PROFIT POWERED HEAVY Laying Leg- 
horns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds; cockerels go 14#. 
Circular. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17078. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZES Color Poultry Book 
$2.50, popular, rarest, exotic, foreign breeds - 
chicks, hatching eggs, adults - Bantams, Duck- 
lings, Goslings, Guineas, Quail, Pheasants, 
Swans, Peacocks. 30 assorted Bantam eggs 
$5.95 FOB. 40 egg Goose incubator $44.50. 
Make Yourself Incubator Kit $9.95. Books: 
Bantams $3.00; Guineas $2.75; Caponizing 
$2.50; Ducks, Geese, Swans of North America 
$7.95. Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 
61, Iowa 50501. 

BUFF SEX-LINK the ideal brown egg layer, 
Cornish Cross for meat, White Leghorn for 
white eggs. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Write for literature to Parks Poultry Farm, 
2367 Parks Road, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 
NOW IS THE TIME to order your Red Gate 


Farm New Hampshire Red Chicks. Write for 
price list. Box 457, Newport, N.H. 03773. 
































CANADIAN CATTLE 


CANADIAN BULL CALVES for | sale. 
Healthy, veterinarian checked, bull calves 90 
- 120 Ibs., 1 = 2 weeks old, bucket broken. 
In lots of 50 to 500 in one shipment delivered 
to your barn in our own trucks. Also heifers 
and feeders available, all at competitive 
prices. Call collect 201/689-6913. Prime Veal 
Farms Ine., Box 387, Broadway, N.J. 08808. 
U.S. agent for North American Livestock 
Exporters Canada. 








CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 

CHAROLAIS PUREBRED COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale. Performance records show 
high weaning weights and grades. Robert B. 
Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
Phone 315/696-5353. 


EXCELLENT CROSS/PUREBRED  Polled 
Charolais - trucking included. Weaning 
weights, Olentangy breeding. M. L. Johnson, 
Bar-J Charolais, RD #3, Frankfort, N.Y. 
138340. 315/894-8013. 

CHAROLAIS PUREBRED BULL - rib eye 
measured 22 sq. inches, 18 months old. 
Proven in our herd, ready for heavy service. 
Blue ribbon winner N.Y.S. Fair. See him 
at Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 18159. 
315/696-5353. 


N. Y. Ss OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer. 














DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
oo oe Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
Stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation eall or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 
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DOGS 


FOR SALE: AKC registered German Shep- 
herd puppies. Farm raised, gentle. Backed by 
American, Canadian Champions. $50. Charles 
Coe, East Road, Boonville, N.Y. 13309. 
REGISTERED ST. BERNARD Pups. Make 
excellent pets and watch dogs. Priced to sell. 
Thomas R. Hutson, DeLancey, N.Y. 13752. 
Phone 607/738-2981. 
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DOGS 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Dairymen 
it is time to think about workers for next 
spring. Choose from our fall litters out of 
top imported females. Sired by Imp. Roy. His 
pups are proven workers. Sometimes we 
have started dogs to offer. Also, we have book 
“The Farmer’s Dog’’, on training and proper 
handling of the Border Collie, $6.00 postpaid. 
Call, write or visit Edgar A. Gould, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 01370. Tel. 413/625-6496. 


FOR SALE: Border Collie Puppies $15.00. 
Write: Welsford S. Clark, 1480 New Haven 
Road, Naugatuck, Conn. 06770. 


AKC PUPPIES - Airedales, Welsh Terriers, 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers. Safe shipping. S. 
Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


BORDER COLLIE PUPPIES. Working dogs 
with family pet dispositions. Registered. Cer- 
tified. See three generations plus new im- 
ported breeding. Pepper Mainwaring Healey, 
High Hickory, Grove St., Framingham, Mass. 
Call 617/877-3726. 


AMERICAN ESKIMO - male and female, 
under one year, $45.00. Myrtle Angle, RD #2, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. Phone 717/421- 
7496. 


FOR SALE: PUREBRED English Shepherd 
breeding dog, 3 years old, black and white. 
Also purebred English Shepherd puppies and 
started dogs - number one cow dog and 
family pet. Edward Munson, RD #1, Groton, 
N.Y. 13073. 1-607/533-4606 — 1-607/898-5200. 




















Livestock 


DUCKS & GEESE 


mart Lay 





DUCKS & GEESE 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—-breeding stock. Inquire about prices. 
Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., Eastport, 
Long Island, New York 11941. 


MOST BREEDS - Color Poultry Book $2.50. 
Day olds, hatching eggs, adults. Books: Mod- 
ern Waterfowl] Management $8.95; Ornamental 
Waterfowl $6.95. Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, 
Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. 





MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, 
Guineas, chicks, turkeys, bantams and pheas- 
ants. Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 


GOATS 





READ “DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL”. Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$4 for one year. Box 1908, Scottsdale, Arizona 
85252. 








Feed is short 


Beet is hight 


There has never been a better time to do what you've often 


wanted to do: 


Sell the bull and go 100% AI 


An average 2 to 3 yr. old Holstein bull will bring $500.00—a mature bull 
a lot more—at the stockyards today. That’s more than enough to cover the 


cost of artificially breeding the average herd for a year! 


And, you have the added benefit of feed savings, safety, and disease 


prevention. 


So, why not act today? Call your cattle dealer. And, then call Eastern for 
all of your breeding services; we would welcome the opportunity to serve 
you. We are sure you'll be more than satisfied with the high conception 
and convenient service from your Professional Eastern Technician. 


And, when you start milking those high producing, workable, wearable, 
trouble-free heifers from Eastern’s Certified Al Sires, you will Know you 
made the right decision. 


rad 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


COOPERATIVE, INC 
PO BOX 518 - ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 
607-272-3660 


“PERSONAL SERVICE BY PROFESSIONALS” 








HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS - REGISTERED and Commer- 
cial - cows, bulls, and heifers for sale any- 
time. Coon Mountain Ranch, Whallonsburg, 
N.Y. 12994. Phone 518/968-4462. 
REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


2ND. N.Y. STATE 
POLLED HEREFORD ASSOC. 
SHOW & SALE 


April 7, 1973 
at 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
JUDGING PAVILION 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


8 bulls - 42 heifers - Bred & open 
A. W. Hamilton, Auctioneer 
Truman Lawrence, Judge 
Show - 10:00 AM, Sale - 12:30 PM 
Social hour - 6:00 PM, Dinner - 7:00 PM, 
Friday, April 6, at Sheraton Inn, Ithaca. 





For Information and Catalog Contact: 
Robert J. Generaux, Sale Mer. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 
Phone: 315-596-5017 











AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tiens. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wileox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term seon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 





BOOKS 


LOVE STORY Collection bargains, 25¢. 
Bookways, 436A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 36, 481 Thurs- 
ton Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. “ 





BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN natural honey, learn 
how by sending $1.10 for “Starting Right 


With Bees’, and 3 months subscription te 
“Gleanings In Bee Culture”, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 


BEES INCREASE SEED and Fruit Yields. 
144 page book with 250 pictures @ $1.00 
postpaid. Explains everything about starting 
to selling honey. Free factory catalog, sting- 
proof equipment. Saves you 25%. The Walter 
- Kelley Co., Inc., Clarkson, Kentucky 42726. 





BREEDER SUPPLIES 


HEAT DETECTION: For AI breeding, de- 
termine heat with economical KaMaR heat- 
mount detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns 
red when cow’s ready. Save time and meney. 
Free brochure. Kamar, Dept. C-33, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado 80477. 


BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $3872. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THOUSAND ISUANDS .- seasonal business. 
Eight 2-bedroom rental cottages plus boat 
livery. Ideal location for expansion. Also have 
other type seasonal business for sale. Chas. J. 
Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 138088. 
Phone 315/457-3380. 

BIG MONEY WEEKLY! Spare time! Details, 
beautiful sample free. Russell Products, Dept. 
BC57A, Columbia, Tennessee 38461. 


EXCITING, REFRESHING family money 
making plan. Part time. Help others to help 
yourself. V. B. Knowles, 124 Ridge Road, 
Horseheads, N.Y. 14845. 
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HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: New York & 
Canadian - Registered & Grade Holsteins. Why 
chase all over when one stop will fill your 
order. We have 300 to 400 cows, springers, 
bred heifers and open heifers at all times to 
choose from. Call, write or come see us. 
Central New York Livestock Sales, Inc., Old 
Route #49, River Road, Marcy, New York 
13403. Phone 315/736-2972. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Cail or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS_ 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 








HORSES 


TWO ARABIAN brood mares, one bay, one 
grey. Excellent bloodlines with conformation 
te mateh. Maple Grove Arabian Farm, R.D. 
#2, Warren Rd., Frewsburg, N.Y. 14738. 


HORSE TRAINING 








LIVESTOCK MART 


LIVESTOCK MARKET - for rent or lease at 
Bath, New York, Steuben County. Located on 
Route 15 one mile from either of two inter- 
changes on Southern Tier Expressway. Barn 
160 ft. by 40 ft. - new scales. James H. 
Burns, P.O. Box 28, Bath, N.Y. 14810. 


PHEASANTS 


18,000 RINGNECK CHICKS hatching weekly. 
MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville, 14, 
Wisconsin 53545. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


RECORDS SHOW POLLED SHORTHORN 
bulls superior for crossbreeding dairy type or 
other Ga breeds. Quality semen $3.00 per 
ampule. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, New York 
13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 


POULTRY 


RIDGWAY’S 50TH YEAR - Hatching Van- 
tress White Rock Cross Broiler chicks, duck- 
lings, goslings, turkey poults and Guineas. 
Guaranteed delivery. Free circular. Ridgway 
Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


ALL BREEDS - LARGEST Checkered Giants, 
midget Polish. Book: Rabbits for Pleasure & 
Profit $2.56. Cage making equipment. Pet 
Hobby Supply Catalog 50¢. Stromberg’s Pets 
Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, Iowa 50501. ° 











“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1644 Pleasant Hil, 
Ohio 45359. 


GAME BIRDS 


950 PICTURE PET Hobby Catalog - 50¢, 
many gamebirds offered. Cage making equip- 
ment, 100 egg school observation ineubator 
$27.95. Books: Guide to Pheasants of the 
World $15.00; Raising Gamebirds $2.50. 





Stremberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 61, 
Iowa 50501. 


A, Classified ads 
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CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING 


WRITE TO - Rebert E. Annis, Amenia, N.Y. 
12501. Phone: 914/373-9078, evenings. 








CEDAR POSTS 
CEDAR POSTS & POLES, will deliver. Guy 
Peryea, R#1, Plattsburg, N.Y. 12901. 518/- 
563-4286. 

CHAIN SAWS 


WANTED: RABBITS NZW, 4 lbs. Highest 
price. Peter J. Flinn, 160 Ontario St., Al- 
bany, N.Y. 12206. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 
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FARM BUILDINGS 


ena gpedane eSpace 
Send $10 for complete set of plans for 100+ 
cow free-stall dairy system. 


ESSEX STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. INC. 
176 McLean Road 
Corttand, N.Y. 13045 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts, sharpen- 
ing equipment. Factory prices. Top quality. 
Free catalog. Write Zip-Penn, Box 43073-H, 
Middletown, Ky. 40243. 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog 72. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 


CROWNVETCH 


A SENSATIONAL NEW ferage legume and 
landscaping cover. Ask about special intro- 
ductory offer of seed to livestockmen. Bulle- 
tin: Crownvetch As A Forage - 25¢. Crown- 
vetch, Dept. AA, Castile, New York 14427. 





DEALERS WANTED 


EARN EXCELLENT profits. Sell complete 
line of farm sanitation products. Write: Metz 
Sales Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 

SELL COMPLETE LINE animal health 
preducts. Make exeellent profits. Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, Manchester, Pa. 
17345. 











EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 
FISHING, COMPOSTING, red wigglers $6.00- 
1000, smaller mixed 3000-$9.00, brown nose 
$8.50, African erawlers $11.00, grey dancers 
$23.00, mealworms $2.50, 3000-$5.50 postpaid. 
Books $2.00. Free overcount, literature. 
Jerseyites add tax. Moesel Enterprises, P.O. 
Bex 121A, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 


“How to Make 





FARM BUILDINGS 


THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDING 


Avon, New York 


Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 





BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment aluminum reofing to 30 ft. lengths, 
painted steel, technifoam ceilings, pressure 
treated planks, timber poles, etc. Framing lum- 
ber to 26 ft. lengths. Send us your phone 
number with the materia] list for quotation. 
RD3, Cortland, N.Y. 13045, 607/756-7871. 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BoxBR-43 Unaditla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK - 350A, 250 tillable, 
2 creeks, Erie Canal, 3 miles city, State high- 
way, 150 free stalls, Surge parlor, 1,000 gal. 
tank, two 24 x 60, ene 20 x 60 silos with un- 
loaders, automatic feeder, 2 houses, $135,000. 
Modern split level available. Owner - 315/- 
363-2347 - 315/437-9067. 


FARMS - STOCKED & EQUIPPED or bare. 
From farmettes to a 1500 acre farm and ey- 
erything in between. Example: 300 acre farm, 
stocked and equipped, brook, lake, 80 head, 
$50,000+ gross income, $247,500 - terms. Also 
370 _acre farm, 100 cows, good equipment, 
$220,000. Many others. Star Realty Co., Route 
10, Walton, N.Y. 13856. 607/865-4058. 
VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and _ residential properties. 
Specific er ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Wa. 22701. 


EASTERN. NEW YORK .- 





Dairy and beef 
farms for sale, all sizes, some with stock and 
equipment. Country homes, on the New York- 
Vermont border. Raw land - wooded and open, 
alse lake property. Phone Fitzgerald Realty 
of Glens Falls, N.Y. 518/793-6626 or Louis 
Briere, Salesman, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 518/- 
793-8231. 





SHEEP 


SHEEP-RAISERS: Send us your fleeces for 
custom spinning. Pamphlet samples 25¢. Bart- 
lettyarns, Inc., Harmony, Maine 04942. 


SUFFOLK LAMBS are hardy, gain rapidly, 
reach market earlier. Unexcelled mutton car. 
casses. Write National Suffolk Sheep Associa- 
tion, Box 3824RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 





SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/. 
589-8617. 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Seotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H, 
Thomas, Mer., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 
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VETERINARY SUPPLIES 














DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stoek the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Bex 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PA. - 10 goed farms, 101 to 407 
acres, dairy and beef, priced te sell. VanCleve 
Real Estate, New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 
717/624-8201, evenings. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potate storage, labor camp and road side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. 
Rutkowski, Richfield Springs, New York 
13439. Phone (315) 858-1609. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


JJR REALTY - Two 100-cow farms available, 
fully equipped, one with milking parlor. 2 
real good 50-cow farms fully equipped, several 
good 30-cow farms, bare and stecked. 118 acre 
potate farm, 2 houses and sterage. Also in- 
vestment properties. Contact R. Clifford Cook, 
Burke, N.Y. 12917. 518/497-6252. 


A REAL BUY! 185 acre New York farm, 145 
tillable, level to gently rolling land, top al- 
falfa soil, stanchion barn for 66 cows, new 
free stall addition 117 stalls, two 50’ silos, 
bunk feeder, 1,000 gallon bulk tank, three 
houses. $125,000. Machinery and cattle avail- 
able. Richard E. Posson, Lic. R.E. Broker, 
RD #3, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 


MAINE FARM ~- Charleston, 25 miles from 
Bangor Airport. 742 acres (158 excellent crop- 
land, 584 acres growing woodland). 2 stocked 
trout ponds. Elevation from 461’ to 8382’. 
Excellent view. 2 homes with barns. Price 
$112,000.00. Ask for our list of dairy farms. 
H. Earl Megquier, Farm Specialist, Lamb 
Agency, Realters, 645 Forest Avenue, Port- 
land, Maine 04101. 


(1) WESTERN NEW YORK: 114 aeres, 45 
acres gravel, balance pasture. Woods, new 
barn for 30 or more cows plus young stock. 
New 40’ x 50’ toolshed, 5 bedroom house with 
bath, price $48,000 bare. (2) 177 acres, 72 
acres gravel, balanee pasture and woods, barn 
with new 40’ x 40’ addition, room for 30 or 
more cows plus young stock, good 3 bedroom 
house with bath, central heat, price $75,000, 
includes stock, tools. (3) 160 acres with about 
70 -aeres leased, an exceptionally efficient 
farm with 80 milkers and 50 head of young 
stock, good equipment, some nearly new, good 
3 bedroom house with modern kitchen, bath, 
central heat, price complete $150,000. Terms 
arranged. For additional details call er write 
Lester N. Fuller, Real Estate Broker, Riceville 
Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone 716/- 
942-6636. 

POULTRY FRUIT 157 acres, 2 dwellings, 
automatic poultry houses, $20,000 egg con- 
tract, 3,000 trees, apple, peach, pear. Aged 
owner retiring. Robert Collester, Realtor, 816 
Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 01107. 
OUTDOORSMAN’S FARM - 225 acres, most- 
ly woods. Secluded, creek, pond, game. $120,- 
000.00. Write: Box 30, Sherman, N.Y. 14781. 


American Agriculturist, April, 1973 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FREE CATALOG. Our catalog is prepared 
for you who like plain, concise, straight-for- 
ward descriptions. Each of its many New 
York and New England descriptions is in- 
tended to give you a factual word picture 
of what you’ll see upon inspection. All kinds 
and sizes, in a wide range of prices. A few 
words about special needs, price, etc. may 
prove helpful. Four Effs, Box 264IAA, Man- 
chester, N.H. 03105. 


FARMER’S FARM, 120 acres, stocked and 
equipped. 2-story, 12 room home - good con- 
dition. Excellent herd, good line of equipment. 
Selling at a fair price. Why settle for less? 
We also sell land, camps and country homes. 
Dolgeville Realty, RD #1, Rt. 29, Dolgeville, 
N.Y. 18329. Phone 518/568-2712. 


STEUBEN COUNTY FARMS: Dairy, beef, 
cash crop and vineyard. All sizes. Also rec- 
reation land and lakeshore properties. Winters 
Real Estate, Inc., 83 Liberty Street, Bath, 
N.Y. 14810. Phone. 607/776-2147. Offices in 
Bath-Painted Post-Hornell. 


A REAL MILK FACTORY producing 1 ton 
a day, 15,500 herd average $85,000 gross, 250 
acres, equipment barn, outbuildings, in top 
condition. 2 nice 10-room homes. $200,000. 
Call 607/432-4106 or write Di Scala Realty, 
W. Oneonta, N.Y. 13861. 


POULTRY FARM - Fayette, Maine. 17,500 
sq. ft. Ready to operate. 125 acres field and 
woods. 8 bedroom old Cape farmhouse. Love- 
ly views. Dodge Valley Agency, Percy Valley, 
Real Estate Broker, Readfield, Maine 04355. 
Phone 207/685-4911 or 207/685-4227. 


LAKE AREA DAIRY SETUP - Operating 
230-acre New York dairy farm in heart of the 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Comes with 
33 milk cows (presently milking 28 cows and 
shipping between 2,200 and 2,256 lbs. of milk 
daily), Hereford bull, 6 heifer calves, all dairy 
equipment, 2 tractors, baler, combine, long 
list of other machinery. 180 acres tillable, 60 
acres hay and trefoil, well, pond, springs. 
Sturdy 8-room 4-bedroom farm home, bath, 
large paneled country kitchen. Almost new 
72 x 84 dairy barn, 6-stall milking parlor, 
attached milkhouse with 300-gallon bulk tank, 
2 other barns. Move up to this one for $88,500, 
good terms. Free . . . big 264-page Catalog! 
Describes and pietures hundreds of farms, 
ranches, town and country homes, businesses 
coast to coast! Specify type property and 
location preferred. United Farm Agency, 501- 
AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone: 
212/687-2623. 


VERNON DOWNS HORSE FARM $35,000. 
Gentleman Horse Farm South Syracuse $38,- 
000. Other dairy or muck farms Central N.Y. 
Also excellent 10-acre motel or other com- 
mereial site, near Utica, $25,000. 
Realty, Tully, N.Y. 18159. 315/696-5343. 


DAIRY FARM with 67 cow capacity, 250 
acres. Nice 12 room house, 60 stanchion barn 
with pipeline milker. Located east of Cortland. 
Offered at $110,000 bare, $165,000 stocked 
and equipped. Many other farm listings. For 
your sake and ours, buy or sell your property 
through us. Need more listings, farms 50+ 
cows, acreage of all kinds, rural residences. 
North East Appraisals, Inc., Appraisals - 
Sales, Ithaca, N.Y. 607/273-7300. Evenings 
and weekends fer appointment only - Bob 
Wright 607/749-2844, Jim Davis 607/257-3574, 
Ross Gerbasi 607/257-2136. 


450 ACRE CENTURY FARM, 8 homes, mod- 
ern 90 tie barn, est. maple producer, terrific 
setting in Delaware County. Once in a life- 
time offering, $262,500. T. L. Wright Realty, 
Schoharie, N.Y. 12157. 518/295-8547. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS are our special- 
ty. Conventional dairy, free stall and com- 
bination, also cash crop farms, all sizes, 50 
to 1,000 acres, low taxes and good schools. 
70A with large basement barn, silo, cleaner; 
nearly new 8 bedroom Cape Cod, excellent 
location, only $55,000.00. 140A, large barn, 
30 x 64 pole barn, 4 bedroom house, only 
$27,500. 250A, 73 on pipeline, 3 silos, extra 
good 4-5 bedroom house, tenant house, only 
$139,500. 500A, barn for 100 free stalls, two 
20 x 60 Harvestores, 2 other basement barns, 
very good brick house, trailer, only $195,000. 
1000A, 40 x 220 steel barn, many other build- 
ings, 16 miles Syracuse, priced to sell. 950A, 
5 houses, grain storage, best of soil. Try us. 
Write, please give phone number. Mal-Tut 
Real Estate, 9 Court St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 


(NO. 1) NEW YORK Finger Lakes - 200 
alfalfa acres, 70 cow barn, pipeline, 2 big 
silos. Housing 2 families. (No. 2) Southeast 
Lewis County, 100 alfalfa acres, 42 cow barn, 
silo, sterage, stocked and equipped. 3  bed- 
room house; $80,000.00. (No. 3) South Jeffer- 
son County, 600 acres. Fully stocked and 
equipped. 150 cows, plus young stock. 2 
barns, 4 silos, 2 houses. “Big milk check.” 
Have others, all sizes. Charles J. Graham 
Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. Phone 
315/457-3380. 

WOODRIDGE, N.Y. - Complete veal farm 
for 280 calves, fully equipped. Terrific deal 
for experienced party. Call Mr. A. Dorfman 
at 914/782-8623. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FINGER LAKES FARMS - 1100 acre dairy- 
crop farm. 140 free stalls in insulated barn. 
Double five parlor, much more, $380,000. 237 
acre dairy farm. 70 stalls, space for more. 5 
bedroom house. $90,000. 50 acre fruit farm 
with cold storage and road side sales. 14 
room house, $62,500. 148 acre village-edge 
dairy farm, public water, gravel bank, 49 
tie dairy barn, 18 x 60 silo, heifer barn, bulk 
tank, 4 bedroom home. /A good operation. 
$82,500, bare. Call or write Ralph Real 
Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn N.Y. 13021. 
315/253-6278. 


RENT WITH OPTION 235 acre dairy near 2 
cities. 170 tillable grows good corn, 100 cow 
free stall barn, parlor, 2 silos, bunker. Ex- 
cellent 9-room Colonial w/2 fireplaces. Avail- 
able upon transfer of title. Also 12 x 60 
mobile home - $10,000 year rent payable ad- 
vance. 100 Stanchion pipeline barn, 1,085 
gal. bulk tank, cleaner, unloader. 536 acres, 
300 tillable, 2 ponds, 2 miles frontage. 7 
room home, 114 baths oil furnace. Also 9- 
room home, bath, central heat, $156,000 bare, 
stock and equipment extra. 45 free stalls 
with room for 45 more in newer barn w/par- 
lor, silo, cement floor bunker. Excellent 9- 
room Colonial, fireplace, baseboard heat, pine 
kitchen, $86,000. Wimple, Realtors, Sloans- 
ville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Dairy farms stocked 
and equipped, acreages as follows: 500 acres, 
306 acres, 300 acres, 126 acres, several bare 
farms available. Located St. Lawrence Valley 
region - WJ or FL Murray-Licensed Real 
Estate Salesmen, PO Box 8, Potsdam, N.Y. - 
phone 315/265-3740 (call collect). 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY - near Potsdam, 
N.Y. 180 acre farm, 80 tillable, 80 pasture, 
20 woods. Equipment building, 50 free stall 
barn, drilled well, creek, new 4-bedroom 
ranch, low taxes, right of way to river - 
$42,700.00. Owner - 315/389-4786. 


FAMILY SIZE FARM, 100 acres, stocked and 
equipped, good 8 room home, 25 milkers plus 
young stock, new tractor, near Cobleskill, N.Y. 
$85,000. T. L. Wright Realty, Schoharie, N.Y. 
12157. 518/295-8547. 


GOOD VALUE in New York farm properties. 
We suggest that you check with us before 
buying anywhere in Northern New York. 
Taxes are low and schools excellent. Farm 
specialists for 18 years. Here is just a sample 
- 500 acre free stall for 116, new stable, new 
double-six parlor, fine machinery, 165 head, 
two homes, stanchion barn for young stock, 
excellent location, $220,000 complete. 165 till- 
able acres, 41 stanchion barn, cleaner, dump- 
ing station, silo, full machinery, 42 Holsteins, 
three bedroom home, good location, complete 
only $65,000, a rare opportunity. 292 acres, 
230 tillable high quality, 53 stanchions, dump- 
ing station, 43 head, nice machinery, four 
bedrooms, rented tenant house, $99,000 com- 
plete. 355 acres, 160 tillable, tile drained, 
extensive river frontage, 48 stanchions, dump- 
ing station, 60 head, machinery, four bed- 
rooms, $100,000. 247 acres, 197 tillable, high 
quality land, 69 stanchion barn with pipeline, 
silo, cleaner, four bedrooms, good lecation, 
$88,800, $30,800 down. 150 acres, excellent 
river running through farm, cleaner, 60 head, 
nice machinery, attractive home, $100,000 
complete. 142 acres, 80 tillable, 36 stanchions, 
bulk tank, 40 head, machinery, four  bed- 
rooms, good area, $55,000, $20,000 down. 260 
acres, cut 20,000 bales 1972, 87 stanchions, 
dumping station, new silo, 86 Holsteins, full 
machinery, large home plus furnished mobile 
home, $99,000 complete. 212 acres, 37 stan- 
chions, bulk tank, silo, 40 milkers, machinery, 
six bedrooms, reported $30,000 income, $60,000 
complete. 398 acres, 44 stanchions, silo, 44 
milkers, three bedrooms, cleaner, milking 
equipment, mow conveyor, $71,000. 410 acres, 
250 tillable, machinery, 54 head, 60 stan- 
chions, cleaner, dumping station, silo, four 
bedrooms, $82,500 complete. Good 50 milker 
operation, high quality land, dairyman’s herd, 














excellent location, cleaner, machinery, five 
bedrooms, $90,000 complete. 210 acres, 71 
stanchions, cleaner, silo, 80 head, nice four 


bedroom home, all in good condition, full ma- 
chinery, $110,000. New 54 milker operation, 
steel tie stable, steel hay barn, dumping sta- 
tion, cleaner, trench silo, machinery, good 
herd, 70 head, home completely re-done, 
clean, $105,000. Buying bare or equipped cen- 
tact Brisson Real Estate, RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 
13662, 315-769-9387 or 315-764-0896. 


360 DEEDED TIOGA COUNTY acres. High- 
ly productive creek valley operating dairy 
farm, 2 miles frontage on 8 roads! 78 stan- 
chion barn with attached ell, big hay mows, 
2 silos, Grade A milkhouse, 625 bulk tank, 50 
acre bottomland, 60 acre new alfalfa seeding, 
good fenced pasture, big Early American 
farmhouse good condition. Action priced $98,- 
000, owner financing. 220 acre _ stocked, 
equipped Registered Holstein dairy: 40 good 
milkers, good line of equipment, tools. 120 
tillable level acres, 42 tie stall barn; 3 silos 
w/unloaders. Good productive farm complete 
$145,000. To buy - sell eall Tom Mullen, 
Daites Farm (Agency, Waverly, N.Y. 607/565- 








FARMS FOR SALE 


EXECUTIVE BRICK HOME! Barn, 125 
acres! Syracuse approx. half mile! Fireplace, 
family room, wall-to-wall carpets, high ceil- 
ing basement! 1500’ on highway! Thruway 
handy! $69,000 - hurry! La Rock Realty, 
Martville, N.Y. 13111. 315/564-5400 or Don 
Holdridge 315/947-5357 appointment only. 


150 ACRE DAIRY HARM near Cobleskill, 
neat 30 tie pipeline barn, 2 silos, very fine 
9 room home, big meadows and excellent 
crop land. Well worth a look at $88,000. T. L. 
Wright Realty, Schoharie, N.Y. 12157. 518/- 
295-8547. 








FARMS FOR RENT 


LARGE DAIRY FARM, milking parlor, Plain- 
field, Conn. 1-203/393-2217, 1-203/564-7276 
evenings. 


BEEF FARM for rent. 200+ acres; 92 acres 
good meadow, balance pasture and woods. 
Reasonable. No house. Delaware County, N.Y. 
Write Box 369-DM, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


GOOD FARM FOR RENT. Good barn and 
tenant house. 150 tillable acres. Box 275, 
Hillsdale, N.Y. 12529. 





FARMS WANTED 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 


direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


WANT FOR MYSELF, large house and farm 
anywhere. Also large acreage. The cheaper the 
better. Owners please contact Paul Boughton, 
Realtor, 144 Dolson Ave., Middletown, N.Y. 
10940. 914/342-1418. 


ONE-MAN FARMS needed, anywhere in East, 
not over $50,000 bare. Good soil, fair build- 
ings. Instant cash. Broker, Box 430, Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS FOR farms, country 
homes, large tracts land - Massachusetts, 
Connecticut. Robert Collester, established 1912, 
816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 01107. 


WANTED - DAIRY FARM, owner financed, 
bare or complete, under $70,000 bare. Box 
369-DJ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FARMS WITHIN 150 MILES from New York 
City. Also any land for development. We are 
buyers. A. Dorfman, Rte. 17M, Monroe, N.Y. 
10950. P.O. Box 701 « phone 914/782-8623. 


WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 
England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


WANTED: DAIRY FARMS bare or stocked. 
Qualified buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, 
Salesman. Phone 914/895-2817 or Sheldon 
Ocko Associates, Inc. Phone 914/374-5611. 
P.O. Box 178, Route 17 M, New Hampton, 
New York 10958. 




















GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS TON acre, worth $25.00 
pound - growing details 25¢. Hunting case, 
watches, movements, bezels. Woods, Box 1079, 
Lebanon, Missouri 65536. 





GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE .- 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 





HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PPO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 


ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered any- 
where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, East 


Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591. 


STRAW AND ALL grades of hay delivered 
subject to inspection. For more information 
call person-to-person after 6:00 PM 518/994- 
1144. Christman’s Exchange, Inc., RD2, Fort 
Plain, N.Y. 13339. 


100 TONS HAY, 16 tons straw. 6185 Ridge, 
Lockport - 716/433-2470. 


HAY & STRAW for sale. Alfred Cobb, Water; 
loo, New York 13165. Phone 315/789-2660. 








HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 


eall: Eastern iA.I. Coop., Inc., Box 6518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





MARRIED COUPLE, 45-55 - man to do out- 
side work - lawns, vegetable and flower 
gardens and general maintenance work. 
Woman to get husband’s meal and keep own 
quarters clean. Must be reliable, able and 
willing to work. Recent references with cor- 
rect addresses required. Fully furnished 
separate quarters with electricity, heat and 
telephone. Private home SE New Hampshire. 

pay - permanent if satisfactory. Box 
369-CX, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


YOUNG MAN for general farm work. Room 
and board provided. Sydney J. Peters, Calli- 
coon, N.Y. 12723. 


SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on _ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Megr., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 








FARMS WANTED 


FARMS 





FARMS WANTED 


IMMEDIATELY 


We have many dairymen URGENTLY in need of farms 
for this spring as well as next fall. Both bare and stocked. 
What do you have to offer? Interested mostly in N.Y.S. 
properties south of the Thruway and within 250 miles of 
N.Y. City. Also have buyers for recreation land. Our com- 


pany also buys direct. 


Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. 


R. D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
PHONE (914) 343-1108 











GOLLY, NEXT SATURDAY 
IS THE FISHING OPENER- 


American A griculturist, April, 1973 


THE TILLERS 


| ) (ELL, WE'LL SEE 
GO ALONG, THE BOAT ONLY, 


WELL, IF HE CAN'T 

GO, THEN I MIGHT LIKE 

TO GO THIS. YEAR 
FOR A CHANGE 







ALONG ON 
GTHE OPENER 


HEY MOM- 
POP SAID L 
COULD GO 







I HAD AN 
IDEA HE 
MOULD 












HELP WANTED 


YOUNG LADY, animal oriented. 19 or col- 
lege. Teach care of animals/gardening. July- 
August. Camp Marlyns, Andover, N.H. 03216. 


MATURE COUPLE - Caretake country home 
and grounds, southern New Hampshire, June. 
Permanent. Experienced with farm tractor, 
chain saw, ete. Wife part-time housework. 
Hourly wages plus three-room apartment. 
State qualifications, references. Box 369-CY, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED NATURAL HONEY .- clover, 
fallflower or buckwheat. 5 Ibs. $4.00; three 
5’s $11.00; six 5’s $19.00. Postpaid to 8rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, Gas- 
port, N.Y. 14067. 








LANDSCAPING SUPPLIES 
FOR SALE: Limestone rocks, all sizes for 
rock gardens and _ landscaping. Dudley 
Mathes, 15717 E. Lee Rd., Holley, N.Y. 14470. 
Phone 716/638-6696. 
LAND WANTED 


WANTED - LAND for campsite. State loca- 











tion and price. Box 161, Middlefield, Conn. 
06455. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 


galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 


38101. 

PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77RQ, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20. Minn. 


WINEMAKERS - FREE CATALOG: Fruit & 
Grape Concentrates, Yeasts, etc. Write: Kraus, 
Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


PRICING/SELLING HANDBOOKS ~- 10,000 
Antiques, $1.00: 3,000 Bottles, $3.95; 1500 
Fruit Jars $1.95. Detailed pictures/ illustra- 
tions. All 8 books, $4.95 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Harvest Publishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 538218. 


85 STAINLESS STEEL. double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 06518. Free trial blade. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL’+- Paradox 2, 
New York 12858. Nature Appreciation. Cor- 
respondence section popular. Bimonthly. $3.00 
year. Sample 50¢. 


GIANT CROSSWORD PUZZLE. 1,000 defi- 
nitions. $1.00. Wadkins, AA7 - 12627-3 Breeze- 
wood, LaMirada, California 90638. 


SILO RELINING: Get ready for haylage. We 
clean and reline your silo. Silo Services Inc., 
Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 

ea ee ee A A 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creecy, Andover, Ohio 44008. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town. Pa. 18951. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 

covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 

or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 

Ce ieee Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
596 


MILK TANKS ~- we sell, buy, lease - new or 
used. Modern Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, 
Arcade, N.Y. 14009. Phone 716/492-1693. 


WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 

guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 

warehouses of parts for your every need. All 

makes and models. One of America’s largest 

inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 

one ton Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- 
-2911. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in 
use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inc., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


WANTED: CULTIVATORS for Allis-Chalm- 
ers Model B tractor. Everitt’s Fruit Farm, 
Lafayette, N.J. 07848. 


FOR SALE: Used DeLaval double four her- 
ringbone milking parlor equipped with Model 
#100 milker, four weigh jars, electric pul- 
sator, vacuum pump, automatic washer with 
wash tank. Also, used Allis-Chalmers four-row 
pull type corn planter; 20’ x 40’ Unadilla silo 
with Starline silo unloader. Edwin Hulbert, 
Jr., Rt. #1, Troupsburg, N.Y. 14885. 
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Empire Stove Co., 793 _ 










NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 9838, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD 21 Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver Cletrac, 
JD, Case, transmissions, final drives, winches. 
Engines, power units. For sale - cheap: good 
used crawlers, loaders, backhoes. New and 
used tracks, rollers, idlers, sprockets, up to 
80% off on new bottoms. “If not listed ask for 
it.””’ Wanted: Used equip. parts; crawler, hy- 
draulic, track rebuilding service. Ben Lom- 
bardo Equip. Co., R.D. #6, Sinking Spring, 
1A, Reading, Pa. Phone 215/678-1941: 944- 
Cae 





PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Featuring New 
Holiday (N.Y. 1144), Guardian, Raritan, 
Garnet and 18 other varieties adapted to 


Northeast. Plants are grown from indexed 
virus-free stock, in soil fumigated with high 
rates of Vorlex and protected by rigorous 
spray program. Nursery State Inspected. Sup- 
pliers for commercial growers and home 
gardeners. Also, new large strain of rust- 
resistant Mary Washington Asparagus roots. 
Our 41st year. Free Catalog and Growing 
Guide. Lewis Farms, RFD-A, South Deer- 
field, Mass. 01378. 








LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-48, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


SHEEP DIP TANK - portable, lightweight, 
easy setup. Harold E. Lehman, RD2, Wells- 
ville, N.Y. 14895. 


WANTED - SHINGLE MILL or merry-go- 
round mill. Give complete condition and price. 
Milton C. Richardson, West Brookfield, Mass. 
01585. 


WANTED: DELCO shallow well pump, Model 
A only. Vicinity of Rochester, N.Y. F. W. 
Cummings, phone 716/244-7668. 


ONE CHICAGO CONTINUOUS grain and 
corn dryer. Eight ton per hour capacity. 
Never been used. Roofed and in new condi- 

















tion. Write Arthur Huxtable, Richfield 
Springs, N.Y. 13489. 
JOHN DEERE 2010, loader snow bucket, 


Sims cab, 1500 hours. Excellent condition. 
$4,000.00. Daniel A. Walker, 63 Gray Rd., 
Falmouth, -—Maine 04105. 207/797-4936. 


OLIVER 1855D, 550 GAS, J.D. 4020 gas, 
3020, 3010, 630. AC D17 gas. Farmall M. 
Massey Ferguson 35. John Deere #205 corn 
head for 40 combine. NH 460, 461, 469 hay- 
bines. JD 287 2-row mounted corn pickers. 
IH 205 combine. Gunther D. Heussman, S. 
5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone 
215/965-5208. 


FOR SALE: Potato and irrigation equipment. 
Joseph Rutkowski, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
13489. Phone 315/858-1609. 


LICKITY BRUSH CHIPPERS in stock. Mabie 
Bros., Ine., Kinderhook Rd., Kirkville, N.Y. 
13082. 315/687-8791. 


NEW HOLLAND STACK LINER, Model 
1010. Used one year, just like new. Phone 
Stamford, N.Y. 607/652-4873. 


WANTED - GOOD USED shingle mill. John 
Winney, RD #1, Broadalbin, N.Y. 12025. 


EXCELLENT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY: 
Complete equipment of Farm Drainage Con- 
tractor; ditcher on 6 x 6 rubber that lays 
clay tile or plastic; hydraulic tile cart; Mack 
tractor and lowboy trailer; all in excellent 
condition. Will instruct purchaser, sacrifice 
for $18,900.00. R. Locker, Springville, N.Y. 
14141. Phone 716/941-3054. 


FOR SALE: 55 Jamesway stanchions frames 
and drinking buckets. Walter J. Engle, Route 
6, Oswego, N.Y. 18126. Phone 315/564-5177. 


FOR SALE 1966 F800 Ford with 16 yard Heil 
pushout packer, new block, new tires, new 
clutch, new paint. Phone: 203-423-8706, after 
5:00 PM. 


WANTED: USED FRIEND row crop sprayer 
or hydraulic orchard sprayer, 25 or 35 G.P.M. 
Peter Sorensen, 809 Racebrook Road, Orange, 
Conn. 06477. 203/795-5841. 


NEW AND USED PLOWS - Massey Ferguson 
Semi Mount Heavy Beam with spring trip 
and tail wheel - 4B x 14”, our net price $860.- 
00; 5B x 14”, our net price $975.00; 6B x 14”, 
our net price $1160.00. New National 3B x 14” 
mounted, $437.00; 4B x 16” mounted, $620.00. 
Used plows - IHC 4B x 14” fast hitch, $350.- 
00. IHC 5B x 14” fast hitch semi mount, 
$425.00. Allis-Chalmers 8 pt. semi mount 
heavy 7B x 16”, $985.00. JD 4B x 16” semi 
$985.00; many other 2 and 3 bottom 3 pt. 
hitch and pull plows to choose from. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., P.O. Box AA, 
Fairview, Pa. 16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


USED EQUIPMENT for sale - Farmall 504 
Tractor, narrow front end, two point fast 
hitch, $2500.00. International 240 tractor with 
loader, $2300.00. South Windsor Equipment, 
South Windsor, Conn. 06074. Phone 203/289- 
3406. 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS round baler. 
Any distance. Alfred Roeder, Seneca, Kansas 
66538. 


2,000 FEET IRRIGATION PIPE 5”. Two 
gigantic sprinklers, 7 stations - Army Sur- 
plus. Pump $2,500.00. Phone 518/299-3564. 
Herbert Falke, Prattsville, N.Y. 12468. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 









































NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 HORTICULTURAL ITEMS ~- Propaga- 
tion supplies, books, seedlings, grafts, trees 
(fruit-shade), shrubs, Bonsai, tools. Mellinger’s, 
North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS and transplants 
in leading varieties for Christmas and’ forest 
tree production. Free price list and planting 
guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Sagamore, Pa. 
16250. 


FREE CATALOG write Tennessee Nursery & 
Seed Co., Box 645, Dept. 89C, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 37311. 





PESTICIDES 


DUOCSCIDE. THE SURE-FIRE rat killer. 
Powerful anticoagulant poison in easy-to-use 
toss packets. Stays fresh. Used as directed, 
safe around pets, livestock. Sold only at 
Agway. 








600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide $4.80 postpaid. Tonco, 
“home of the sweet onion’, Farmersville, 
Texas 75031. 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS - medium size 10 -~ 


$8.00. New varieties, berries large as grapes, 
high profit crop. Free planting instructions. 
Write Brinton Orchards, R #5, Hanover, Pa. 
173381. 


CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY - everbearing 
strawberry plants, $8.00 each 100 - Empire, 
Catskill, Sparkle, Premier, $5.00 each 100. 
Red raspberry plants - Best Durham Ever- 
bearing, Latham Red, New Madawaska Red - 
$12.00 each 100. Add 95¢ to each 100 plants 
for postage. MacDowell Berry Farm, RD #2, 
Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 877-5515. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Sure- 
crop; Catskill; Sunrise; Fairfax; Sparkle 
$5.95 - 100. Ozark Beauty Everbearing $6.95 - 
100. Postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, RD#1, 
Box 230, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 12839. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS-CERTIFIED - 17 
varieties, $2.50 - 100 up, at farm. Special - 
100 long season selection 4 best varieties 
$6.95 postpaid. Asparagus, Red Rhubarb roots 
any quantity. Red-Purple Raspberries. Free 
list. Facerfarms, Route 96, Phelps, N.Y. 
14532. 315/548-3177. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS - a newer variety, 
White Cluster, dry, extra sweet. Keeps longer 
in storage. Ask for list all varieties. High 
Yield Plant Co., McKenzie, Tenn. 38201. 

















RAW FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS - Muskrat, fox, coon, 
fisher, otter, mink, beaver, etc. Highest mar- 
ket prices. Prompt returns. Also complete 
line of trapping supplies. Carr’s Trading 
Post, 2868 Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 








REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


NEW FREE CATALOG - Big spring edition! 
Over 5,200 properties described, pictured - 
land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout US! 73 
years’ service, 648 offices, 40 states coast to 
coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


VERMONT RETIREMENT HOME on 8 acres 
near lake; 139 acres New York $330 per acre. 
Norman Scribner, Fort Ann, N.Y. 12827. 
Phone 1/518/747-3757. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


FOR SALE: Wild wooded 100 acres on im- 
proved road. Electricity available. H. W. 
Collins, Onchiota, N.Y. 12968. 


FARMS, HOMES, COMMERCIAL for sale in 
Central Virginia. 400 plus acres for invest- 
ment, permanent home or recreation. Eleva- 
tion 936 to 1600’ MSL. Near National forest 
in Greene County, Va. 115 miles South of 
Washington, D.C. Includes one near new 
home, 2 older homes, bold streams. State all 
weather road thru property. Owner will sell 
in bulk or divide. Total listed price: $225,000. 
Terms by owner to qualified buyer. 386 acre 
beef farm. No home on property. Approx. 290 
acres open, in grazing, crop land or out 
building feeder areas. Good water between all 
fields except one. Excellent well. Cattle on 
farm may be purchased separate. Frontage 
on Highway 29. Total listed price: $210,000. 
Most farm types available thru Ralph Fowler 
Real Estate Realtor, PO Box 361, Madison, 
Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143 - office 
and home, 


THOUSAND ISLANDS ~- several executive 
year around or summer homes. Also islands, 
camps, cottages, mobile homes and acreage 
for sale. Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liver- 
pool, N.Y. 13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


INSTANT CASH for any kind of desolate 
woodland, mountains, brush, anywhere in 
New York, Penna., New Jersey or New Eng- 
land. Broker, Box 480, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 
FOUR BEDROOM, 2-BATH home on 100 or 
more flat tillable acres with barn - Finger 


Lakes area. Will lease with option to buy. 
Box 369-DK, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


BARE FARM - ACREAGE Northeastern 





























Penna. Reasonable. Box 92, New Tripoli, 
Penna. 18066. 
BUYERS WAITING - need all size New 


York farms stocked or bare. Also heavy de- 
mand for acreage, woodlots, country homes, 
recreational land and abandoned farms. Call 
or write Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liver- 
pool, N.Y. 18088. Phone 315/457-3380. 


ES ORE a La eh ian eh nr 
SWAP - FLORIDA HOMESITE for old house, 
acreage in Central New York area. L. Croas- 
dale, Stockton, N.J. 08559. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


I 


RECORDS 


COUNTRY RECORDS - and tape cartridges, 
Jimmy Rodgers, Carter Family, Curly Fox, 
Bill Monroe. Fiddle tunes. Free circular, 
Uncle Jim O’Nenl, Box A-32, Arcadia, Calif, 
91006. 


4538S BY MAIL. 85¢. Postpaid. Free record 
with purchase! Latest Country, Rock, Popu. 
lar, Oldies. Free Catalog! Write: MOS, Box 
788AA38, Anaheim, Calif. 92805. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest re. 
sults at lowest cost? Something different in 
sales and use. Big monthly income or get your 
fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, 462 
Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 61068. 


SELL ANIMAL HEALTH Supplies for area’s 
fastest growing wholesale distributor. Prime 
territories available. Guaranteed salary plus 
commission. Animal Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, 
Manchester, Pa. 17345. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN with farm back- 
ground interested in excellent future with 
prominent Sales Agency covering entire 
U.S.A. for several foreign manufacturers 
specializing in agricultural wearing parts, 
volume farm supplies, fencing. Must locate 
vicinity White Plains, New York, and be 
willing to travel. Resume and photo. Box 369. 
DE, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SEEDS 


SEED DEALERS - Here is a natural for ad- 
ditional income. Sell Famous Nursette Auto- 
matic Calf Feeders to your customers. Write 
Box 68A, Shickshinny, Pa. 18655. 


CERTIFIED GALLANT’S GARLIC - Hardy 
northern organically grown. Italian variety. 
Registered with the Pennsylvania Dept. of 
Registration. Planting instructions, medici- 
nal remedies, home uses, garden insect con- 
trol formula. 1 Ib. garlic $3.95 postpaid. 
Andrew Gallant, RD#2, Albion, Pa. 16401. 

THOMAS SEEDS do more than grow. Free 
catalog. Write Thomas Seeds, Box 957, Au- 
gusta, Maine 04330. 

TRITICALES SEED, grow for flour, 


feed 
cereal, forage. Research with program. 
Spring-planted, good seed. 














Golden Sun 
Triticales, Box 502, Devils Lake, N.D. 58301. 


SHELLED NUTS & SPICES 


BLACK WALNUTS, PECANS, English Wal- 

nuts, Cashews, Brazils $2.75 pound. Postpaid. 

Peerless, 538A Centralpark, Chicago 60624. 
SIGNS 

NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 

Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 


all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 


18104. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SINGLE FARM MANAGER, 
drinker, non-smoker. Born, bred farmer. 
Handler world’s record cattle. Seven years 
auto maker’s body shop. Presently Heliarc 
Certified Welding. Lungs won’t stand all 
types cases. Equipment knowledge to handle 





age 51, non- 





90% repair of farm. Box 3869-DL, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 
MARRIED COUPLE - no children, wants 


year around caretaker’s position with housing 
and utilities. Experienced, dependable, no bad 
habits, good references. Write: Box 586, 
Sharon Springs, N.Y. 13459. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 





SILOS 


SILOS—Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box BS-43, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


STAMPS & COINS 


INDIANHEAD CENT, V-NICKEL, Barber 
Dime, Five different $1.98. Catalog 25¢. 
Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


STRAWBERRIES 








YOU CAN GROW 
DELICIOUS 


CTRAWBERRIEC ! 


Strawberries are easy to grow ... And so deli- 
cious to pick and eat, dewy fresh from your own 





garden. They’re easy to sell, too. A fire ‘extra 
money” crop. For years we have been the 
Country's largest strawberry plant specialists. 


Our new Strawberry book describes best varieties, 
best growing methods. IT’S FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


W. F. ALLEN COMPANY Strawberry Specialists 
173-D Strawberry Lane Salisbury, Maryland 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS from virus free 
stock. Catskill, Earlidawn, Howard 17, 
Sparkle, Surecrop, and Robinson. 100-$5.50, 
200-$10.00, 500-$16.50. Ozark Beauty (ever- 
bearing) 50-$4.00, 100-$7.50 postpaid. Fred 
Drew’s Plant Farm, Agawam, Mass. 01001. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Certified Post- 
paid. Tenn. Beauty, Pocahontas, Florida 90, 
Surecrop, Sunrise, Robinson, Dixieland, 
Blakemore, Dunlap, Catskill, 100-$4.00, 250- 
$8.00, 500-$12.00, 1,000-$20.00. Everbearings: 
Ozark Beauty, Streamliner, Superfection, 
Gem, 100-$5.00, 250-$10.00, 500-$17.50, 1,000- 
$30.00. Phone 344-6235. Warren Lackey, Har- 
rison, Tenn. 37341. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - State inspected 
from virus free stock. Howard, Premier, 
Catskill, Surecrop, Robinson, Vesper and 
Sparkle. Also Maine 55. 100-$6.00; 500-$20.00; 
1,000-$32.00. Gem Everbearer 100-$7.00. Post- 
paid. Phone 207/948-5341. Adrian Sidelinger, 
Burnham, Maine 04922. 

ee 


TRACTOR PARTS 


ee ea Sia re Oe 
TRACTOR PARTS - SAVE UP to 75% on 
new-used-rebuilt parts whatever the make. . 

whatever the model! 250 wheel and crawler 
types covered! Sensational catalog for 25¢. 





Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, N,D. 
58102. 
eee 


TRAVEL 


ee ae NN ee Bee SE eee 
ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is spomsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping, For details on our future 
tours, American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
870, Ithaea, N.Y. 14850. 


a een RR eR RE RE EE 


TOBACCO 


PU ee hE Re ee EE nt el ot 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
$14 pounds $3.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. - 





TOURS 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour er eruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 


to go—and when, how long, and how many! 
eatin aerate agin eds cep loepeskanioaadepeiseieacdiaagea 


Make your travel plans now! Sunshine Tours 
will take you to new and exciting areas. All- 
inclusive, convenient, low-cost tours are now 
being planned. These include South Pacific; 
Africa; Spain, Portugal, and Morocco; East- 
ern Medi ; U.S.S.R.; India; Central 
Europe; Central America; South America; 
Orient; Middle East and Egypt. 


SUNSHINE TOURS 
P.O. Box 461 Ph: 517/278-7051 
Coldwater, Michigan 49036 









VEGETABLE PLANTS 


“SWEET POTATO PLANTS”: Grade-A Por- 
tricans, Centennials, Algelds, Nancyhalls, 
Copperskins, Georgia Reds, Goldrush, “Bunch’’, 
White Triumphs, Queens: - 100 plants $3.00 
postpaid. 500 - $5.00 or 1,000 - $7.00 plus 
postage. Millions ready. Early Bird Plant Co., 
ee Tennessee 38225. Telephone 364- 
4, 





WANTED TO BUY 


2 COMPARTMENT MILK PICKUP tank to 
fit single axle truck, up to 2,000 gallen capa- 
city. Walker’s Fruit Basket, Forestville, N.Y. 
14062. Phone 716/679-1292. 








SILVER SOUVENIER SPOONS, private 
collector, send description, tracing, priee 
wanted to Mrs. Clara Olesk, 17 Lexington 


St., Floral Park, N.Y. 11001. 


WANTED - CEDAR SHINGLE Miil. Write: 
G. S. Johnston, Oeean Park, Maine 04063. 








WOMENS INTEREST 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual 
Wallpaper, Dept. 82, 228 W. Market St., 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
denuts in kitehen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS, GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 238-54, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


COLDWATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-54, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 

FIRE DEPT. COOK BOOK. Savory secret 
from Lebanon. Get your copy now, only $1.75 
postpaid to: Ceok Book Chairman Marie 
Boucher, Rt. 1, E. Lebanon, Maine 04027. 
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U-pick apple custom- 
ers at Harlow's Su- 
gar House don’t use 
ladders. instead, 
they use a picking 
device like the one 
shown here by Frank 
Harlow. Portable U- 
pick headquarters at 
right rear. 


Pick-your-own farm 


HARLOW’S bright red Sugar 
House on Highway 5 in Putney, 
Vermont, is noted year-round, but 
during the strawberry, blueberry and 
apple seasons, it’s known as the 
“pick-your-own’”’ farm. 

The Harlows ... Donald, his wife 
Madeline, and Uncle Frank Harlow 
. . . Started their U-pick program 
when the new thruway diverted 
traffic and they couldn’t sell their 
three or four acres of strawberries. 
Now they offer U-pick customers 14 
acres and some 100,000 baskets of 
mighty choice picking. It took sev- 
eral years of radio and newspaper 
advertising to build up the U-pick 
strawberry trade. 

Strawberries are grown specifically 
for U-pick customers. Picking starts 
about June 20 with Redcoat (a 
Canadian variety) and continues 
with Midway and Sparkle for about 
a month. Customers are not allowed 
in the strawberry beds until the 
berries are well-ripened and every- 
one gets good picking. 

Choice Picking 

Unlike most U-pick programs, 
the Harlows do not pre-pick; the 
customer gets the choice picking. 
The program is well regulated... . 
customers must pick clean, stay in 
the assigned row, and notify the 
foreman when finished. A wire with 
a white flag marks where the picker 
stops. 

Picking is under strict supervision. 
Children under 10 years of age are 
not allowed in the fields. Customers 
desiring fewer than six quarts must 
buy at the salesroom at regular 
prices. This eliminates the person 
who may pick a quart or two, eat a 
quart, and trample another quart 
in the rows. 

The berries are picked directly 
into waxed carry-home cardboard 
filler flats holding approximately six 
quarts. The fillers fit into homemade 
wooden carriers. Handles for the 
carriers are made at a local basket 
factory. The customer gets the berry- 
filled insert, which can be carried in 
two hands. The fillers are cheaper 
than buying quart baskets, and the 
Harlows do not charge extra for 
them. 

There’s no problem in pricing 
the berries, even in heaped flats. 


The 1972 price-was 40 cents a 
pound. A pound and a half equals a 
quart . . . or 60 cents. The retail 
salesroom price was 85 cents a quart. 
Filler flats hold 10 to 12 pounds of 
berries, depending on how high 
they’re heaped. 

A skid-mounted checkout booth, 
well marked with prices and crops 
available on a U-pick basis, is moved 
by tractor to the various picking 
areas as required. After the straw- 
berry season, an acre of cultivated 
high bush blueberries . . . Herbert, 
Bluecrop, Berkeley and Ivanhoe 
. . . is available for picking from 
about August 1 to mid-September. 
Blueberries, too, are picked into the 
cardboard inserts; last season’s price 
was 45 cents per pound. A few rasp- 
berries are also available. 

In the fall, the Harlows find that 
people like to get outdoors, pick 
a few apples, and let the youngsters 
run in the orchard. They accommo- 
date by letting folks into their 15- 
acre orchard on a U-pick basis. To 
make sure nobody gets hurt, they 
top all trees, leaving only what cus- 
tomers can pick “with both feet on 
the ground” by using a commercial 
picking aid. 

Picker 

This device (No. 8 fruit picker 
manufactured by Bartlett Mfg. Co., 
3003 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan) has a wooden handle 
nearly six feet long topped with a 
cloth picking bag. It gives U-pick 
customers quite a reach! No ladders 
are permitted. No cars are permitted 
in the orchard, and parking is well 
regulated. 


Customers are provided with 


paper picking bags which hold about 
20 pounds of apples level, 23 or 24 
pounds heaped. Last season’s prices 
were 10 cents per pound for McIn- 
tosh apples, 12 cents per pound for 
Red and Golden Delicious, Macouns 
and other varieties. 

Short-season crops... maplesyrup, 
berries and apples . . . allow the Har- 
lows to diversify for a well-rounded 
farm program. 


HAY TEDDER 


Tedds 16 ft. wide—covers 13 acres/hr. 
at 7 m.p.h. Four rotary fork heads 


follow uneven ground to pick up all 


hay. 24 spring tined forks sweep hay 
sideways, lift, turn and spread uniformly 
in back. Operates on standard 540 rpm 
p.t.o. Adjustable V-belts protect forks 
from stone damage. Ball bearings through- 
out. Folds to 8 ft. 

wide for road travel. 


Also available—the 

poputar Grimm reel 

bar tedders in 7 ft. 

width. Ground or p.t.o. 

driven. Optional wind- 

rowing attachment. 
Write or phone for full details 
and dealer information. 


(tm G. H.GRIMM CO., INC. 
1 | ty Rutiand, Vt. 05701 
WJ Phone: (802) 775-5411 





SANTELLI CONSTRUCTION C9., INC. 


TIMBER RANE 


Be eee 


OLDEST POLEBARN BUILDERS 
IN THE EAST 


SIZE AND STYLE 
ENGINEERED TO YOUR NEEDS 


Nears 


Cali Collect 
Lyons, N. Y. 315-946-4867 








BOB Langlois, county agricultural 
agent specializing in vegetables, pre- 
dicts an increase in fresh-market 
vegetable acreage in New Jersey. 
Here are some of his observations: 

1. The decline of about 3,000 
acres in asparagus should result in 
very good prices. Returns in 1972, 
even on field-run packs, was one of 
the best in a long time. 

The decline to 10,000 aeres in 
1973 (from over 13,000 acres in 1972 
and a peak of 26,000 acres a few 
years ago) indicates that demand 
will exceed the supply. Earl Erdner, 
a Swedesboro broker, is seeking a 
substantial increase over his normal 
buying of asparagus. 

2. The inability of growers last 
year to supply the demand for sweet 
corn would indicate that this acreage 
can be increased. A substantial por- 
tion of the 1972 demand came from 
roadside markets. 

3. New production methods and 
better varieties have made canta- 
loupes a more promising crop. 

4, The pickle market should not 
be overlooked. In recent years, out- 
of-state processors have come to New 
Jersey to find supplies that will ex- 
tend their processing season. 

5. The early tomato acreage, while 
rather stable in recent years, has 
found an increasing demand from 
roadside markets. This increase has 
come from North Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other areas where toma- 
toes of Jersey freshness and quality 
have become important to con- 
sumers. 

6. The slight increase in price 
offered by contract for processing 
tomatoes is not encouraging. The 
Heinz Company has offered a $2 
per ton increase, but it does not 
reflect increased costs of production. 

7. Soybeans, selling for double the 
normal price, are likely to increase 
in acreage, and absorb any acreage 
coming out of vegetables. 

If a grower can come through 
with a crop of 60 bushels per acre, 
as Preston Ware of Salem, New 
Jersey did in 1972, he can grow 
soybeans profitably at $3 market next 
fall. With average yields of 25-30 
bushels per acre, a $6 market would 
be needed next fall to come up with 
a gross return of $180 per acre. 

8. The pick-your-own crops pro- 
vide a market change that has still 
more potential. County agent Ray 
Battle reports that an increasing 
number of growers are finding this 
a promising outlet. 

9. Robert Latimer, farm manage- 
ment specialist at Rutgers, antici- 
pates higher prices for milk. Pro- 
duction costs are rising; the Wall 
Street Journal recently quoted soy- 
bean oil meal at $232 per ton, com- 
pared with $85 a year ago. 


HIGHER PRICES 


How high food prices will go is 
unknown. The big cry is about beef, 
pork and chicken prices. It should 
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Ahead for ’73 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


be recognized that low prices three 
or more years ago discouraged live- 
stock growers from increasing pro- 
duction. 

With veal up to 70 cents per 
pound at the country markets, and 
Japan paying 78 cents per pound 
for pork butts at West Coast ship- 
ping points, there isn’t much likeli- 
hood of a substantial price decline 
in the foreseeable future. 


POTATOES 


Three new white potato varieties 
... Shurchip, Superior and Chippewa 
... rank high on yields in the Salem- 
Cumberland county areas. The 1973 
recommendations include these 
three, as well as Norchip, Green 
Mountain, Raritan, Kennebec, Penn 
71, and Haig. The chipping market 
has become an important outlet in 
the New Jersey markets. 


OPEN BURNING 


Open burning of diseased vege- 
table matter and orchard trimmings 
has become a burning issue in the 
Garden State. The Environmental 
Protection Agency has set up regula- 
tions that are almost impossible to 
meet. 

County agent Leslie Miller lists 
seven items of information on an 
application for a burning permit: 

1. Name, address, telephone num- 
ber. 

2. Type of business. 

3. Municipal restrictions on burn- 
ing. 

4. Type and amount of material 
to be burned. 

5. Proposed burning procedure 
(whether burned at one time or how 
many times). 

6. Exact location (road and other 
landmarks). 

7. Reasons why possible insect or 
disease infestation cannot be con- 
trolled by mechanical chipping or 
composting, or any other method to 
reduce pollution problems. 

This information is to go to the 
State Department of Agriculture, 
which makes an on-site inspection. 
Results of the inspection, plus pre- 
vious information, then goes to the 
EPA and, if they approve, the permit 
will be issued through the Depart- 
ment of Forestry. 

I asked for a permit to burn trim- 
mings from shade trees and garden 
waste material. The reply in two 
words .. . “NO BURNING.” 


INTRODUCING OSHA 


Better get acquainted with OSHA. 
That means the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. It is a federal law 
and applies to every operator who 
employs workers. 

If one has an accident, no matter 
who is responsible, it must be re- 
ported.” Then comes an inspection 
with full reports. Once the official 
inspector arrives on the farm, he may 
demand an inspection of every oc- 
cupational safety and health factor 


on the farm. This places agriculture 
under similar safety standards as 
industry. " 
The costs can be substantial. It 
could involve placing safety roll- 
bars on every tractor. This one item 
can range, according to supply deal- 
ers, from $400 to $700 per tractor. 


STORED PESTICIDES 


Pesticides left over from 1972 are 
probably all right to be used in 1973. 
Wettable powders have excellent 
shelf life. 

The herbicides may absorb mois- 
ture and harden. If being used this 
year, they should be broken into 
gravel-size clumps before water is 
added. 

Liquid formulations may be vul- 
nerable to freezing temperatures 
and may crystalize. If one has pesti- 
cides and herbicides left over, dis- 
cussing their use with extension 
people will be a safe course. 


TAXING WATER 


What next? The Delaware River 
Basin Commission is planning to tax 


water users for irrigation from - 


streams that flow into the Delaware 
River. 

The proposed tax will amount 
to about 4 cents per 1,000 gallons, 
and apply only to water in excess 
of what was used in 1970. An ex- 
ception...any installation using 
surface water after April 1, 1971 
will be taxed for all water used. 

A grower using 2.5 million gal- 
lons a year will pay as much as 
$100 per year, plus the cost and in- 
convenience of establishing a meter 
on the pump, plus the bookkeeping 
before filing the return. 

The money is to be used by the 
Commission for debt service opera- 


tion, reserves, and administrative 
costs. 
BUY OR LEASE 

A difficult question .. . “Should 


one buy or lease land in 1973 for 
future production goals?” 

According to Donn Kerr, Rutgers 
farm economist, the average value 
of New Jersey farmland has increased 
from $742 an acre in 1966 to $1,311 
in 1972. During the past seven years, 
land values have increased each year 
...and 1973 will see the trend con- 
tinue. . 

Growers who plan to stay in farm- 
ing may find it wise to buy land 
available at reasonable prices. Leas- 
ing may be the best course for those 
who are not planning to continue 
farming for more than a few years. 


TRICKLE IRRIGATION 


The South Jersey Research Center 
has had promising results with the 
trickle system of irrigation. Water 
efficiency has been increased by 30 
percent, evaporation has been re- 
duced, and the moving of portable 
pipes eliminated. The trickle system 
is adaptable to many vegetables, 
and 1972 results indicate that its 
use will be increased,as growers learn 
more about it. 


FERTILIZER COSTS 


Fertilizer costs are up for 1973, 
largely due to increased demand for 
nitrogen and soaring demand for 
fertilizer overseas. Indications are 
that fertilizer costs in New Jersey 
will be about 10 percent higher than 
last year. 


We sell better 
machines for ti 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Ing 
Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Livingston Manor 

Livingston Manor Airport, Inc. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Norwood 

Norwood Motor Sales, Inc. 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Wolcott 

IH Sales & Service 
Yorkshire 

Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 
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‘Standard on both new models - 
8F-4R transmission. Hydrostatic © 
_ power steering. ISOMOUNT® isola- 
tors. Adjustable 6-way seat. 
Optional features: Shift on-the-go 
Torque Amplifier or Hydrostatic 
Drive (666 only). Hydraulic 
couplers that let you couple or 
uncouple under pressure. 
Twin-shaft, power shift 
independent PTO—and 
all-new safety cabs. 


*Mfr.’s est. max. 





Ford Blue 
lets you 


pull the 
fast ones. 











Cut Beep aa wide with ihe Ford 230. 


Disc up to 20 feet wide at a pass... as fast as you want to 
drive. This Ford 230 disc harrow can be adjusted to finish a 
seedbed at high speeds... or angled for deep, aggressive 
cutting in stalks or stubble. And, it has the weight and 
sturdiness for this 135-hp* 9600 tractor .. . in cutting widths 
of 10 to 20 feet. For still greater cutting and mixing action, 
you can choose the massive 16-ft Ford 236 with up to 450 Ibs 
per foot of width and 28-in. disc blades . . . for stubble 
mulch farming at its best. Up front on the new Ford Blue 
9600, you sit relaxed. All controls are conveniently grouped. 
A thick rubber mat cushions your feet. Optional Dual 

Power gives you 28 per cent more pull at a touch of your 
toe. Match a Ford disc to your Ford Blue tractor, and 
you've found your tillage team. 


*Manufacturer’s estimate. Observed PTO horsepower. 





15 easy acres an hour. 


With Ford’s big wing-type field cultivator and 110-hp* Ford 
Blue 8600 tractor, you can till up to 150 acres a day. The 
Ford 208 field cultivators come in sizes from 8¥2 to 32 feet. 
Rugged 3-bar frames stagger teeth for easy trash flow. 
The 8600 is another new convenience machine from Ford 
with all the comfort features of the 9600. This year, 

go with the fast ones. Go with Ford Blue. 





Open the ais SRBGUT: a wolry. 


Strong is the word for Ford chisel plows. Like this 10-footer 
on the 83-hp Ford 7000 with Load Monitor hydraulics. 
Optional heavy-duty teeth are 11% x 2 inch hardened spring 
steel. Heavy-duty 3-bar frames let you chisel fast and deep. 
Twin spring mounts take the stress of extra-heavy work. 
Sizes 5 to 32 feet. Hitch one to your tractor and go. 


Come in... 
let's talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 








Tractors 
Equipment 





NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & Equipment 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Frod Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain's Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North County Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 
EAST AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew's Garage 
ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd's Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

Cogar Equipment Corp. 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
NORWICH 

Chenango Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ONEONTA 


Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA . 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 


Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 


PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

ance Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 


DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TROY 


Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
EEDSPORT 


DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 
Symond's Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 
Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
Pern ‘ 
eslie G. Fogg, Inc. 
FAIRFIELD aa 


Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD : 


Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON, N.J. 

Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sayre 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 





Visible—A pegboard above the shop 
workbench to hold tools is handy. 
An addition to it is a narrow shelf to 
which the screw tops of glass jars can 
be fastened on the underside. These 


Wrapped — Use a food saver bag (or 
aluminum foil) to hold your brush 
overnight. Place the brush in the 
open bag and fold it down tight 
against the bristles. If the air is ex- 
pelled as the bag is closed, the brush 
will not dry out during overnight 
storage. 


filled with screws, washers, small 
bolts, nails, etc., keeps them from 
rusting, separated as to kind and 
size, and readily available. 





SS 


WHO Sancwien Bat 








Cart—The oxy-acetylene gas welding 
outfit is mounted on a rubber-tired 
cart. The frame and base in which 
the tanks rest are welded from angle 
iron to which a pair of pipe handles 
are added. The hose is coiled on two 
hooks of iton rod. 





Smooth — Use a kitchen can opener 
to open cans of paint or varnish that 
are to be used up immediately. The 
smooth top without the lip makes 
it easier to pour all the paint out of 
the pail. 

Pails opened in this manner can be 
cleaned and put to any number of 
uses around the farm. 





Travel. .... 
(Continued from page 49) 


best of our Great West. Often this 
trip is sold out far ahead of depar- 
ture date, so circle July 28 to August 
18 on your calendar and make your 
reservations early, so you won't be 
disappointed. 
Our group will gather in Chicago 
and fly to Denver. We'll also visit 
Cheyenne and Old Fort Laramie on 
our way to the Black Hills. Wind 
Cave National Park, the site of Crazy 
Horse Memorial, famous Mount 
Rushmore, Needles Highway and a 
performance of the Passion Play at 
Spearfish are highlights of our visit 
to the Black Hills. 
Next, we spend two days in Yel- 
lowstone, probably our best known 
National Park. We'll see the Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone and Yel- 
lowstone Falls, the hot springs and 
geysers including “Old Faithful,” 
and all the other natural wonders 
of this area. 

Grand Teton National Park is 
just a short distance from Yellow- 
stone. A boat ride on Jackson Lake 


with the majestic peaks towering 
above us and a sightseeing drive to 
Jenny Lake are part of our activities 
here. 

In historic Salt Lake City, we'll 
see the Mormon Temple and Tab- 
ernacle, the state capitol, and at- 
tend an organ recital at Temple 
Square. We'll see Bryce Canyon and 
the Painted Desert on our way to 
Grand Canyon National Park. We'll 
drive around the North Rim and 
enjoy a cruise on Lake Powell while 
we're in this famous Park. 

In Mesa Verde National Park, 
we'll see some of the cliff dwellings 
and then continue to Durango, Colo- 
rado, historic railroad and _ silver 
boom town. The 45-mile ride on 
the narrow gauge train, “The Sil- 
verton, ’ through the San Juan Moun- 
tains has to be one of the most ex- 
citing train rides anywhere! 

In Black Canyon of the Gunnison, 
the river has cut a gorge 2400 feet 
deep in places, and exposed are some 
of the earth’s oldest rocks. At Royal 
Gorge, you can ride the incline 
railway to the bottom of the gorge 
or cross the suspension bridge which 
spans the gorge. 


Colorado Springs, a trip to the 
top of Pike’s Peak, Garden of the 
Gods, and a visit to the U.S. Air 
Force Academy are just a few of 
the other fascinating places we will 
see before this wonderful vacation 
ends. Here is a chance to see the 
most beautiful and famous places 
in our Great West in the very nic- 
est way possible — with AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and Travel Service 
Bureau, the folks from Needham, 
Massachusetts, who do such a fine 
job arranging all our tours. Come 
on along! 


Looking Ahead 


Our 1973 Delta Queen cruise will 
be on the upper Mississippi River, 
from St. Paul, Minnesota, to St. 
Louis — a completely new itinerary 
for you. This stretch of the River is 
entirely different from other areas 
through which the Delta Queen has 
traveled. 

Interesting shore excursions are 
tentatively planned at Winona, Min- 
nesota; Muscatine, Iowa, and Hanni- 
bal, Missouri. Dates for this fascinat- 
ing river trip are August 11-18, and 
we hope you will join our group. 
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Gaywoy Foun 


Notes 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





A REVIEW 


If you've not moved for a few 
years, nor taken time to clean out 
your files or attic, you probably have 
the same kind of accumulation we 
do. One can’t but reflect on changes 
in the times and tastes and interests 
of the individuals involved when 
the things saved. . . the books, maga- 
zines, toys, speeches and quotes, the 
records of the cows and the business, 
etc.... are reviewed with the objec- 
tive of reducing the tonnage. 

The recreational equipment once 
used and now neglected is more than 
a record of kids growing up; it’s a 
record of a whole family’s shift in 
interest. A little reflection on the 
activities of various friends suggests 
that this is a typical experience. 
Think of home and the inactive 
equipment stashed around as a re- 
fresher to the things once enjoyed. 
Then add the currently used stuff. 
Most lists just have to include balls 
and dolls of every kind. 

Don’t overlook the tricycles, sad- 
dles, sleds, skis, toboggans and motor 
bikes, cars and anything else mobile. 
Games, toys and books are another 
whole category. Specialized clothing 
and footwear run all the way from 
shoes and sneaks, through swim 
trunks and gym suits to hunting 
clothes and crash helmets. 

All of these and many more are 
reminders of activities of various 
members of the family. The books 
and magazine shelves tell the same 
story — and certainly are pretty fair 
indicators of past and present inter- 
ests. 


Revealing 

Equally revealing are the business 
records. The files show old registra- 
tion papers, DHIC sheets, cancelled 
mortgage and completed contracts, 
receipts for supplies no longer used 
if the type. of farming has changed. 
Machinery purchases tell a vivid 
story of changes in the farm opera- 
tions and the times. Old receipts 
and records also suggest some ad- 
vance in prices over the years! 

A file of clippings, saved because 
something someone wrote or said 
had appeal or made sense at one 
time, is a yardstick of the shift in 
interest and/or philosophy over the 
years. And if one has saved any of 
his own utterances, he would likely 
be 1) embarrased and 2) amazed at 
the change in his thinking from time 
to time! I hope inconsistency is for- 
givable on the premise that it indi- 
cates openmindedness and recep- 
tivity to new ideas! 

These were our reactions as we 
sorted and discarded, preparatory 
to moving from our home of the last 
28 years. The change from active, 
full-time farming to some farm- 
related activity has taken place over 
the past nine months. Knowing that 
some good farmers are going to be 
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taking over the operation has made 
the transition less painful. 

We are most thankful for my par- 
tial return to health so we can en- 
joy things, and are most happy to 
be able to continue to live in the 
country and work with farm people. 


LET'S CHOOSE 


It has long been recognized that 
inflation and unbalanced budgets are 
among the worst enemies and dan- 
gers faced by most citizens. Along 
comes a president with enough cour- 
age to cut back on a wide range of 
federal spending, and what happens? 
From people and organizations from 
every walk of life comes the im- 
passioned plea, “Don’t do this to 
ME.” The press pictures Mr. Nixon 
as taking food from the mouths of 
babes or worse. 

Without going into detail as to 
whether cuts have been made in all 
the right places and by the right 
amounts, maybe we should first de- 
cide whether we really want to do 
something about inflation, the unbal- 
anced budget, and taxes. If we don’t 
then in the great American tradition 
we lambaste our leadership, call on 
our congressmen to restore the cuts, 
and then beef about resultant taxes! 

If, on the other hand, we really 
are concerned, we have a responsi- 
bility to speak up amid the opposing 
clamor. Cuts are always painful, but 
how else can expenditures be kept 
down? 

Sure, there will be great division 
in thinking as to whose ox should 
be gored. There has been a great 
hue and cry about REAP funds. But, 
it’s just possible that a little delay 
in this program won’t set the country 
back all that much. As a matter of 
fact, it might be smart to allow time 
for more research as to how best to 
accomplish the conservation and 
anti-pollution objectives of the pro- 
gram. 

As for some of the other programs, 
it again depends on where you sit. 
The OEO, with its unimpressive 
record of accomplishment per dol- 
lar spent, can die with no tears from 
this corner. Among other things, it 
has used public funds to hire legal 
talent to oppose private citizens; on 
that count alone it can expect no 
support from those of us who feel 
this is a wrong use of taxpayer 
money. 

The loss of funds for education 
seems to be a hoss of another color. 
Some of us think money spent on 
good research projects may get more 
mileage than is likely from other ex- 
penditures. While research cuts seem 


‘unfortunate to me, possibly we have 


to remind ourselves that 1) with 
austerity budgets comes a real hard 
look at the way the monies are spent 
and 2) the only way to get the over- 


all reductions in spending that we 


think are a must, is to accept some > 


cuts in our own pet projects. 

There is room for some difference 
of opinion about Soil Conservation 
activity in cleaning up creeks. Some 
creeks need it. Many would look 
better, and might even benefit from 
being straightened. A proper yard- 
stick at this time would seem to 
be that cleaning and straightening 
should be done only where property 
is threatened by flooding if nothing 
is done to prevent it. In some sec- 
tions of the state, this might involve 
most of the streams. However, in 
many of the stream channels over 
the Northeast, there is no greater 
need to do anything now than there 
has been for years. 

It’s hard to justify changing a 
situation which has developed and 
existed for years, and where no 
property is threatened by flooding, 
just because federal money has been 
made available. I'm even of the 
opinion that cleaning and straighten- 
ing some stream channels will not 
be in the best interest of the public. 

The crooks, eddies, and fallen 
trees create deep pools for fish and 
water animals. 


Overlooked 

Often overlooked is the fact that 
deepening and straightening a chan- 
nel may intensify flooding down- 
stream. Better it should be allowed 
to spill out over marshes, woods, 
and pastures at high level stages. As 
it spreads out and slows up, it drops 
its load of silt rather than carrying it 
downstream to fill in stream channels 
and lakes and harbors. 

Many of us have become convinced 
that small upstream dams in local 
watersheds are the most feasible way 
to control excess water. Letting it 
spill over into low-lying, non-valuable 
areas is a part of such a runoff- 
delaying action. Stream straighten- 
ing and deepening has just the oppo- 
site effect; it hurries the water away 
and creates a problem for others. 

The history of flood control in 
the Mississippi River basin has been 
one of funneling the water past a 
town or a fertile bottomland by 
building levees to deepen the chan- 
nels and raise the banks. The next 
town protects itself by increasing the 
height of its levees still more. Repeat 
this enough times, and you have 30 
to 40-foot embankments and the end 
is not yet in sight. 

Even where only limited flooding 
used to occur behind pretty modest 
breastworks, the need to go higher 
is obvious as long as the escalation 
continues upstream. We really 
shouldn’t repeat that kind of folly. 


CONTROL OF WOODLANDS 


It’s hard to come up with a good 
argument for public ownership of 
the woodlands in this country. In 
the West, a high percentage of the 
land is still owned by the federal 
government. Except in the case of 
parks, game -preserves, and wilder- 
ness areas, it would seem to be way 
past time when these millions of 
acres should be in private hands. 

Private ownership implies respon- 
sible use of our woodland resources. 
Especially in these days of height- 
ened concern about our environment, 
many people are going to take a long 


look at the way our woods are being 
handled. Even though in private 
hands, as part of farms, the future 
of our woods and forests will in- 
creasingly be subject to public scru- 
tiny and control unless stewardship 
is wise. 

My concern in this regard comes 
from observing too many cases where 
loggers have been sold some trees 
and have riddled woodlots . . . cutting 
small trees which would better stand 
a few more years, and _ carelessly 
felling trees to the damage and detri- 
ment of the rest of the timber. 


Lastly, I’m appalled at the way 
some loggers cut off a butt log and 
waste the rest of the tree. Of course, 
reputable loggers don’t operate this 
way, but unless farmers learn to sell 
their standing timber to only the 
responsible ones, or to police the 
activities of the others, the public 
may well insist on some control over 
the use and disposition of these wood- 
land resources. 


LITTERING 


A few folks in our area have 
launched an effort to outlaw the sale 
of beverages in metal containers and 
non-returnable bottles. They would 
prefer that a deposit be paid on 
glass containers which would then 
be returned, they hope. I suspect 
no one could disagree with their 
objective, which is to cut down on 
roadside litter. 

Certainly metal soft drink and 
beer cans are an important part of 
this litter. However, all manner of 
other stuff makes the scene. Cer- 
tainly experience should remind us 
that even when some glass contain- 
ers were on a deposit-paid basis we 
had a lot of glass bottles along the 
road and in our fields. This suggests 
that banning the present type of 
containers isn’t going to entirely 
solve the roadside litter problem. 

Within a day’s drive from central 
New York, one can see signs along 
the highways in various states indi- 


- cating fines for littering ranging from 


$25 to $500. A $500 penalty, if en- 
forced, would be a real deterrent, 
and I suspect a $25 fine would, too. 
It’s tough to catch violators, but it 
could be done if -real effort were 
put into it. 

A few fines, properly publicized, 
would help to discourage this dis- 
gusting and costly practice. The sure 
and certain knowledge that some 
kind of an enforcement effort was 
underway would likely be more of 
a deterrent than posting a notice of 
a large fine, and then not enforcing 
it. Of course, some states may do 
both and I’m all for that. 

I recall that when we lived in 
Illinois, scraps of paper and enve- 
lopes were scanned for ches as to 
who had dropped garbage or other 
material. A name, address or other 
evidence brought the law a-running 
and the culprit got some free pub- 
licity in the paper... plus a “fine,” 
which was likely to be the privilege 
of cleaning up a mile or two of right 
of way! 

The results were good. I never 
heard of any repeaters and few who 
read or heard of the penalty wanted 
any part of it. The key, of course, 
was the fact that there was a real 
attempt at enforcement. 
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MORE ON LINE FENCES 


Last October, we carried an item 
about the “historic decision” con- 
cerning line or border fences, handed 
down in July by the Appellate Di- 
vision of the New York State Su- 
preme Court. 

For nearly two hundred years, 
Section 300 of the Town Law re- 
quired adjoining landowners to build 
and maintain equitable portions 
of the fence between their properties 
unless there was mutual agreement 
that such a fence was not necessary. 

The July decision found that par- 
ticular portion of Section 300 uncon- 
stitutional. It was ruled that an ad- 
joining landowner who does not keep 
livestock cannot be forced to share 
the cost of a division fence for the 
benefit of his neighbor. The decision 
did not void other provisions of Sec- 
tion 300. 

The case was carried to the Court 
of Appeals in Albany. On February 
15, the July decision of the Appellate 
Division was affirmed. It is not ex- 
pected that the case will be carried 
any further. 


SNOWMO ACCESSORIES 


About a year ago, we carried an 
advertisement from Snowmo Acces- 
sories Company, 5804 Northwood, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Subsequent- 
ly, we received complaints from two 
subscribers. 

Merchandise ordered by one 
reader was not available. Another 
reader did not receive the right 
items. 

Letters from both subscribers and 
from READER SERVICE were ig- 
nored. Snowmo Accessories Com- 
pany has been placed on our undesir- 
able list, and further advertising will 
not be accepted. 


STANFORD RESEARCH 


As a follow-up to the item titled 
“Before and After” which appeared 
in the February issue, a Fraud Order 
was recently issued by the United 
States Postal Service against Stan- 
ford Research Corporaton, devel- 
opers of Slim-Tabs 33. slenderizing 
tablets. 

The Postal Service is returning 
all mail to senders. 


Local agent Len DeFrancisco of Falconer, N.Y. delivers North American 
benefits to Stephen Eckman as his father, Albert and younger brother 


Albert Jr. look on. 


PROTECTS ALL THE FAMILY 


Albert M. Eckman began his protection in 1959. Over the years 
he has added to the combination of policies for his wife and 
seven children. Both he and Albert Jr. have received benefits. 
Recently Stephen had a farm truck accident on the way to his 
farm to do chores. A dislocated shoulder and head injury landed 


him in the hospital. 


HE CARRIED COMBINATION COVERAGE 


Here’s how Stephen’s North American policies paid him. 


Hospital and Home $150 weekly income 
6 days in hospital 


1 week 4 days at home 


Accident medical expense 


$128.58 
297.15 


$385.73 


899.95 


Accident disability 5 units 
7 weeks total disability 
6 days in hospital disability 


The fence law is no longer cut 
and dried. There will be more dis- $525.00 


WORKING HIS WAY..... 32.10 


597.10 





putes taken to court for settlement. 
For example, does one confined or 
tethered horse constitute livestock? 
What happens to a line fence agree- 
ment, legally executed years ago, and 
handed down to succeeding property 
owners? 

Suppose a person buys farm prop- 
erty without any thought of keeping 
livestock, but decides six months 
later to go into the dairy business. 
In the meantime, his neighbor has 
built or repaired the entire line 
fence. 

According to the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets, 
town assessors still have responsi- 
bilities as fence viewers. Our guess 
is that they may find themselves 
much busier in the months and years 
ahead! 


READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Louis Metz, Amsterdam 
(registration fee refunded) 

Miss Sophie Barsczeski, 

Sagaponack 

(refunds on 3 orders) 

Mr. Lawrence Otto, Martville 
(refund on camera order) 

Mr. Dennis J. Egan, North Bangor ..81.61 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Mary Gordon, Lowville 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Ted Freidenstine, Youngsville 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Floyd E. Wilkins, Homer 
(refund on sweater) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. H. L. Crawford, Mansfield .... 
(refund on moccasins) 

Mrs. Hubert J. Vogt, Wayland .... 
(incorrect charges cleared) 

Mrs. Mabel J. Ritter, Lebanon 
(incorrect charges cleared) 


NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. Orrie Terpstra, Columbia .... 
(refond on cleaner) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Karl F. Connor, Henniker .... 
(incorrect charges cleared) 
Mrs. Harry Rudner, Georges Mills ....5.98 

(refund on order) 
Mr. Linwood B. Grant, Antrim 
(refund on order) 


$ 40.00 


242.95 


..81.43 


2505 
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The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
subscription salesman has come to 
be a welcome sight among rural 
people. But what about the young 
subscription salesman who claims 
to be working his or her way through 
college? Surprisingly, this gimmick 
is still being used by many of the 
so-called cash crews that move from 
one community to another, soliciting 
subseriptions to a long list of maga- 
zines. 

Many of these subscription crews 
ignore local restrictions on door-to- 
door soliciting without a permit, 
write subscriptions without authori- 
zation from the publishers, know- 
ingly enter into sales contracts with 
minors, fail to process subscriptions 
properly, and solicit subscriptions 
for magazines no longer in publica- 
tion. 

These crews retain a portion of 
the subscription cost (usually 50 
percent) as a commission. The bal- 
ance is either sent by the subscriber 


or by the home office to the maga- 


zine involved. 

A subscriber who writes directly 
to the magazine to which he sub- 
scribed will find that he cannot get 
a full refund even after months of 


trying to get an adjustment. 


USED EQUIPMENT 


A subscriber bought a tractor and 
self-loading pan from a used equip- 
ment dealer. When the tractor was 
delivered, he paid the total price of 
$2,000 with the understanding that 
the pan would be delivered in a few 
days. It never arrived. 

When buying used equipment, 
make sure that the dealer is reliable, 
do not make final payment until 
delivery is complete, and examine 
the equipment carefully to be sure 
it is as represented. Get any com- 
mitments or guarantees in writing. 


and Mrs. Eckman say... 


$1842.78 


“Over the years we had faith in your company and were pleased 
with the prompt settlement of our claims. Agent Len DeFrancisco 
has always advised us well.” 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 


George Hoerning, Jr., Altamont, N.Y. $1225.71 


Fell from tree—broke leg 


Roger G. Fanton, Wellsville, N.Y. _...... 


Fell in gym—inj. elbow 


190.53 


Richard H. Campbell, Little Valley, N.Y. 1239.52 


Fell off barn roof—broke Kneecap 
Rudolph R. Sluga, E. Randolph, N.Y. .... 


. 1700.71 


Horse reared—inj. face 


Robert Wilder, Weedsport, N.Y. __... 


Auto accident—broke jaw 


Helen Anderson, Port Byron, N.Y. _... 
. 1070.00 


Kicked by cow—injured forearm 


Maurice Paterniti, Jamestown, N.Y. ... 


Fell off ladder—broke teeth 


304.90 


687.50 


Kenneth Roy Peck, Cherry Creek, N.Y. 2830.00 


Auto accident—broke hip 


Shirley Sheive, Pine City, N.Y. ....... 


Cutting meat on saw—inj. thumb 
Rollie Brown, McDonough, N.Y. - 


Dragged by conveyor—injured leg 
William G. Houghtaling, Oxford, N.Y. .... 


Struck by limb—inj. eye 


Robert Sears, Churubusco, N.Y. ....... 
Tractor rolled back—crushed chest 
Harry J. Hess, Marathon, N.Y. _......... 


Kicked by cow—inj. knee 
Duane R. Merrill, Walton, N.Y. 
Fell off barn roof—broke arm 


Virginia Scholerman, Delhi, N.Y. ........ 


School bus accident—cut scalp 


Arthur W. Lewis, Westport, N.Y. __.... 


Caught in auger—broke arm 


George Bradshaw, Chateaugay, N.Y. .... 


Stepped on by heifer—inj. head 
Robert Hart, Johnstown, N.Y. 
Tractor accident—inj. arm 


Deanna Suchowij, Little Falls, N.Y. .... 


Gored by bull—broke ribs 


Arlene E. Roberts, Lorraine, N.Y. ........ 


Tractor accident—inj. knee 


Hedwig Wimmer, Redwood, N.Y. _...... 


Stepped on rusty nail—inj. foot 
Dawn M. Makuch, Lowville, N.Y. 
Auto accident—whiplash injury 


Richard Roggie, Lowville, N.Y. _........ 


Thrown by heifer—broke ankle 


Ralph Reed, Munnsville, N.Y. ........... 


Hit with lever—broke arm 


Harold W. Dye, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 


Fell down steps—inj. back 


Karl Lottman, Canajoharie, N.Y. _ .... 


Farm truck accident—head inj. 


m™ Keep Your Policies Renewed 


625.75 


. 1415.00 
. 1801.42 


363.90 
1830.00 
1203.55 

325.72 

484.00 
1040.97 

173.00 

648.85 

775.68 

386.62 

235.00 
1666.38 


Victoria Kopack, Utica, N.Y. _............ $ 238.00 


Fell on wet floor—inj. back 


Mabel G. Partridge, LaFayette, N.Y. 


Auto accident—broke knee 


Thomas Powers, Holcomb, N.Y. ...... 


Caught in elevator—inj. foot 


Julia Bigert, Pine Island, N.Y. 


Auto accident—inj. knee 
Margaret Brundage, Albion, N.Y. ..... 


549.98 
325.60 
483.59 
183.19 


Tripped over wheelbarrow—broke ‘arm 


Adelle Gristwood, Penneliville, N.Y. .... 


Steering wheel spun—broke wrist 


Joan Casfer, West Exeter, N.Y. 


Knocked down by cow—broke toe 


Frank Svet, Richfield Springs, N.Y. _... 


Auto accident—broke ribs 
Erwin H. Schober, Potsdam, N.Y. 
Fell off pony—broke arm 


Charles Dunham, Hammond, N.Y. ..... 


Saw kicked back—inj. stomach 


Joseph Beretz, Middleburgh, N.Y. _.... 


Plank slipped—broke ankle 


Carrie Schoonmaker, Waterloo, N.Y. _. 


Missed step on stool—broke arm 
L. Jay Dickson, Bath, N.Y. _.. 


Knocked off platform—inj._ back 


William C. Kilmer, Walton, N.Y. 
Stepped on spike—inj. foot 


Alexander Jackson, Riverhead, N.Y. .... 


Wrench slipped—cut thumb 


Gleyn Holmes, Owego, N.Y. .... .. ........ 


Auto accident—broke ribs 
John H. Dow, Groton, N.Y. ...... 


Fell off bin railing—inj. knee 


Oliver G. Brown, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Motorcycle accident—broke leg 


Nancy M. DeMay, Newark, N.Y. _....... 


Thrown from horse—broke arm 


Royce E. Fisher, Sr., Warsaw, N.Y. .... 


Hit by falling tree—broke ribs 


Jessie Kinnan, Middlebury Center, Pa. 


Lifted garage door—broke back 


Etta Herman, Windsor, NJ. 0.0000... 


Slipped on stairs—broke leg 


Kenneth 0. Cosh, Sussex, N.J. ............ 


Auto accident—broke collarbone 
Andrew L. Kuhre, Meriden, N.H. 
Tractor accident—broke ribs 


Juanita B. Hornbeck, Whiting, Vt. _..... 


Attacked by bull—inj. thigh 
John R. Hunt, Rochester, Vt. _........ 
Slipped cranking tractor—broke jaw 


190.53 
146.96 
1475.00 
935.32 
1340.00 
240.99 
297.25 
607.84 
205.57 
523.68 
1032.14 
812.39 
1580.00 
369.95 
760.48 
1453.57 
1135.71 
1153.21 
1477.85 
233.64 
1088.67 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y x , 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





Messrs. Kolar (right) and Migdo! study plans of the Roxbury Run develo 
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ment. Behind them is one of the townhouses under construction. 


Townhouse development 


A substantial chunk of rural land 
(330 acres) is being converted to a 
housing development among the 
rolling hills near Denver. So what, 
you ask . ... why should I be inter- 
ested in what goes on way out there? 

Well, it’s Denver, New York... 
in northeast Delaware County, not 
far from Arkville. And the housing 
development, called Roxbury Run 
Village, is an unusual one. Planned 
are 500 “townhouse units,” con- 
structed in clusters of four to ten 
units, surrounded by the serenity of 
rural scenes. Nearby is another de- 
velopment created by the same peo- 
ple that operate the Roxbury Run 
Corporation . . . this one involving 
individual homes scattered through 
forest land, and called Roxbury Run 
Enterprises. 

There are two housing concepts 
involved . . . dispersal in the case 
of Roxbury Run Enterprises, and 
concentration in the Roxbury Run 
Village. Lewis Kolar, executive 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Roxbury Run Corporation, com- 
ments, “Ecologists are now _ pro- 
moting greater density of housing 
in order to protect the open space 
around the settlements. Furthermore, 
higher densities help keep develop- 
ment costs down.” 

Costs of such developments re- 
quire massive amounts of capital. 
An environmental-impact study, for 
instance, required by the state be- 
fore construction starts, weighs in 
at $5,000. Mandated standards for 
sewage and water facilities are high. 


Costs 


Add to all this the cost of building 
an 18-hole golf course, giant swim- 
ming pool, and six tennis courts. And 
don’t forget the most costly of all, 
the 500 living units themselves! A 
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legal document setting forth the 
organization and legal ramifications 
of the RR Village Association, Inc. 
runs to 69 pages. 

All people owning townhouse 
living units in the Roxbury Run Vil- 
lage must belong to this Association. 
Association bylaws, plus deed restric- 
tions, create a type of zoning ad- 
ministered by the Association itself. 

What benefits to a rural com- 
munity accrue from such develop- 
ments? For one thing, a substantial 
addition is made to total property 
assessment (and, therefore, tax base) 
in a township. Not many children go 
to local schools from the Roxbury 
Run residences, but substantial reve- 
nues are paid to the local school 
system. 


Second Home 


By the way, Lewis Kolar estimates 
that 80 percent of the residents of 
Roxbury Run Village will be “out- 
siders” interested in a second home, 
about 20 percent will be retired 
people. The megalopolis area around 
New York City is only two or three 
hours away by automobile. 

Local businesses will also receive 
some stimulus from sales associated 
with the developments. Farms with 
attractive roadside stands usually do 
well selling to the “outsiders” seek- 
ing fresh produce. 

“We want farms to continue op- 
eration in the area,” Kolar com- 
ments. “This is part of the open 
space that appeals to the people 
living in the Village.” 

These people pay well to enjoy 
the peaceful countryside most farm- 
ers take for granted. More and more 
folks from the teeming cities are 

. . and will be . . . seeking similar 
opportunity in the open spaces of 
the Northeast. 





New Jersey 


Columbus 
Art’s Repair Shop 
Elmer 
Roork’s Farm Supply 
Route #77 
Flemington 
John M. Saums & Sons, Inc. 
Route 31 


New York 


Adams Center 
Talcott Falls Tractor Sales 
Route #11 

Alexander 
Alexander Equipment 
Buffalo Street 

Auburn 
Main & Pinckney 
RD #6 Mutton Hill Road 


Baldwinsville 
R. Church & Sons, Inc. 
Bangor 
Debyah Farm Implement 
Rt.11B 
Bath 
Lynn Burns 
RD #1 
Boonville 
Denslow Equipment & 
Excavation Co. 
Rt. 12 
Bullville 
Schwope Machinery 
Canandaigua 
Don Howard 
Cherry Valley 
Flint’s Garage 
Clymer 
Dandee Service 


Cobleskill 


Cobleskill Welding Service, Inc. 


107 North Grand Street 


DeRuyter 
H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Albany Street 


Frankfort 
Urgo’s Farm Supply 
133 Main Street 


Harpursville 
E. E. Mathews & Son 


Hillsdale 
Midway Farm Equipment 
Route 22 

Honeoye Falls 
Kingston Farm Machinery, Inc. 
24 Norton Street 


Hornell 
Thacher Bros. 
Almond Street 
Horseheads 
Dann’s Equipment Co. 
412 Level Acres Drive 


Jamestown 
Jamestown Farm Supply, Inc. 
333-347 Fluvanna Avenue 


La Fargeville 
Walldroff Farm Equipment 


Lisbon 
McBath Farm Implement 
Lisbon Morley Road 
Locke 
The Atwater Company 
Lowville 
Roes Equipment Company 
Route 26 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


WE CAN HELP YOU GROW. 





Martville 
Kyle Farm Machinery 
RD Martville 
Medina 
Earl Loades & Son 
R.D. #3 Ridge Road 
Munnsville 
Howard Landers 
Newark 
Arcadia Oil Co., Inc. 
515 North Main Street 


Nichols 
Thetga Farm Supply 
9 Kirby Street, Box 8 
North Cohocton 
Robert Miller Co. 
North Tonawanda 
Maerten Motor Service 
6869 Shawnee Road 


Oneonta 
Oneonta Tractor Sales, Inc. 
180 East Street 


Perry 
Kelly’s Garage 
Perry Center 


Richland 
Mattison Farm Supply 
Route #1 
Rome 
South Rome Equipment 
R. D. #1 
Route 26 South 
Rossburg 
Harold R. Rork 
Schuylerville 
~ Herry’s Farm Equipment 
R.D. #1 
Seneca Falls 
Salerno Farm Supply 
R. D. #1 
W. Chazy 
K. V. Tractor Sales 
Route 348 
Wellsville 
Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


Pennsylvania 


Athens 
Athens Equipment Co. 
RD #1 Route 220 
Bloomsburg 
Nichols Farm Equipment 
Rural Delivery #1 
Factoryville 
Trail Implement Co. 
Route 11 
Honesdale 
Marshall Machinery 
R. D, #4 
Hunlock 
Willard Benscoter, Inc. 
R. D. #1 
Mansfield 
Canyon Implements, Inc. 
R. D. #1, Route 6 
Mill Hall ; 
Paul Dotterer Farm Equipment 
R. D. #2 
Pennsylvania Furnace 
Johnston Farm Equipment 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS SYSTEMS HELP YOU PACK MORE PROTEIN 


Two, fast, one-man systems help you bale 
more of the quality you grow. Hay tools 
with the speed, capacity, and performance it 


INTO EVERY BALE. 


takes to get the job done...plus that all 
important Allis-Chalmers extra...gentle 
crop handling. 

When you move into a field with 
an Allis-Chalmers 390 Mower Conditioner, 
you can take a 9-foot cut on every pass. 
Mows close, gently conditions your crop, 
and lays it in an easy-to-pick-up windrow. 
A consistent flow even on rough fields thanks 
to the ground hugging action of the 
Allis-Chalmers pivoting header. 

If you’re a livestock man putting 
up your own hay, the famous Allis-Chalmers 
ROTO-BALER and 390 Mower Conditioner 
may be the ideal system. Windrows are 
gently rolled to save valuable protein. Curved 
outer bale surfaces shed moisture and 


minimize “ground contact” spoilage. Easier 
to handle. Easy to bunk feed, or you can 
leave them in the field for open range feeding. 
Need more capacity? Team up 
a 390 Mower Conditioner and a Model 444 
Baler. It’s a fast, one-man system with 
unique protein saving features. Puts up bales 
that are consistently firm and compact. 
Helps you get more energy from every acre. 
See your Allis-Chalmers dealer today. 
He has a choice of systems, plus easy, on-the- 
spot financing through Allis-Chalmers Credit 
Corp. Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment 
Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
ROTO-BALER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


WE CAN HELP YOU GROW. 


. ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Ford Blue 
hay teams 
make it fast 





Blue paling ieanis fe it tight. 

Strong, firm bales. Turn them out fast with a Ford Blue baling 
team. Ford balers swallow big windrows in a hurry with 

5-ft pickup and aggressive feeding. Long-stroke plunger 
packs hay with up to 90 strokes per minute. Precision Ford 
knotter ties securely, bale after bale after bale. But Ford 

Blue baling is much more than bales per hour. It’s durability 
and easy-care features. It’s use of safety clutches instead 

of shear pins. Ford builds balers to stay on the job. Husky 
Ford 532. Heavy-duty Ford 542 (above with a Ford 7000 
tractor). We have a Ford Blue baler-tractor team right for you. 





The cost-cutting way to mow and condition. 
Keep your hay equipment investment low by teaming a Ford 
535 mower-conditioner with your Ford Blue tractor. You'll 
match capacity of self-propelled rigs costing hundreds more. 
And this mower-conditioner is a dandy, loaded with high- 
performance and long-life features. We show it here behind 
a 52-hp Ford 4000 SU—one of the finest all-around utility 
tractors on the market today. 





Other t reasons ; Ford Blue is favored for ha 
Prefer to mow and rake your hay? For economy you can’t 
beat the Ford 501 pitman mower. Rugged simplicity makes 

it a favorite with farmers everywhere. For heavy-duty use, 

we recommend the Ford 515 with its durable eccentric crank 
drive. Best values in rakes come in Ford Blue, too. And to 
power hay equipment, you can’t beat Ford Blue tractors. 


Come in... 
let's talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 








Tractors 


Equipment 





NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BERGEN 


Clark & Riter oe Tractor & Equipment 
CLARENCE CENTE 
Yoder Brothers, te 
CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 
Spartan Frod Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 
Cain's Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 
North County Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors, Inc. 
EAST AVON 
Avon Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew's Garage 
ELMIRA 
E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 
Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 
West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 
Dodd's Motor Corp. 
GRAN VILLE 
Moores’ Garage 
HICKSVILLE 
Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 
W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 
Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 
Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 
Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LITTLE VALLEY 
Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc 
LOCKPORT 
Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYON S 
Cogar Equipment Corp. 
MATTITUCK 
Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 
Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
NORWICH 
Chenango Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ONEONTA 
lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 
Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 
Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 
Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 
Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 
Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 
Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIS 
Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 
anee Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
ODUS 


DeHondt Tractor & Implement . 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 

ROY 


Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond's Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON, N.J. 

Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sayre 
Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 


See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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OUR COVER 
William Crego farms in Onondaga 
County near Baldwinsville, New York. 


Here he plants corn on a spring day 
vibrantly alive with the promise of a 
Photo: Joseph Al- 


new growing season. 


bino. 
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YES! 


Please rush’ full information°on your new one-man operated 


Name 
Address 
City 


Ts 

| 

| 

| 

| Vermeer Balers to: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| States. ee Zip 
| 

| 





I’m tired of lifting, loading, unloading, stack- 
ing (and hiring extra help) at baling time. 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9605 W. WASHINGTON, PELLA, JOWA 50219 


Check [] farmer 
One: [] student 
Kies. 
County 


Phone 





All-new haying system for the 70's! 


VERMEER BALER 


Here’s the one you've 


read about! 


Demonstrated before 


thousands of farmers everywhere, and torture-tested under the 
severest baling conditions, Vermeer Balers are ready for de- 


. livery NOW! Here’s your way to a one-man hay harvest. Here’s 


how to eliminate hard work from making hay. Available in two 
models, automated Vermeer Balers pick up, twine-tie and drop 
big six and seven foot diameter weather-tight round bales at 
a speed that will amaze you. Simple in design, yet these 
machines have the rugged industrial-type construction needed 
to provide years of trouble-free service. Bale carriers also avail- 
able. Compare the cost, compare the capacity, compare the 
speed! Mail the coupon today for all the facts. 


Model 605A — $3950 


(up to 1500 Ib. bale) (FOB Pella) 





VERMEER 






secondary infection* 


NEW SPRAY CAN 


Top first aid treatment for 
minor surface wounds, hard- 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- 
tainer with hog, sheep and 
cattle ranchers . . . con- 
venient to carry in saddle or 
car... easy to spot treated 
animals after application. 6 
oz. spray can. . . $1.29 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 


SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
YOU CAN’T BEAT 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals. 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bats both pus-producing bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 


Easy to use —just paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides ue antiseptic eee promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon. 








H. W. NAYLOR CO. 


Model 706A—$5495 


(up to 3000 Ib. bale) (FOB Pella) 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9605 W. WASHINGTON, PELLA, IOWA 50219 








. Blu-Kote is 
























DAUBER BOTTLE 


Dauber works best for treat- 
ing Cow Pox sores you can 
reach with it. Application 
for Ringworm around eyes 
and face of dairy animals 
is better controlled with 
dauber. 4 oz. dauber bottle 

$1.00 at dealers or 
mailed postpaid. 
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A wet 1972 made 
THE CASE FOR HAYLAGE 


Yurkewecz 


Howard Yurkewecz, Fultonville, 
was one of the few farmers in his 
area who was able to obtain full 
benefits from his alfalfa last summer. 

“I cut hay three times in 1972, 
despite the bad weather,” Yurkewecz 
said. “This was because I put it up 
as haylage. It’s a fact that it would 
have been out of the question to bale 
hay most of last summer.” Previous 
experience with trying to bale hay 
in rainy weather was one of: the 
reasons that led Yurkewecz in 1969 
to begin making haylage in an oxy- 
gen-limiting storage unit. Feeding 
his haylage along with high-moisture 
corn, he has achieved 1,000 pounds 
more annual milk production per 
cow than he experienced with pre- 
vious methods of feeding. 


Phalen 


Bob Phalen, who farms near Stan- 
ley, was also able to get three cut- 
tings last summer...one in June, 
another in August, and the last in 
September. 

“Frankly, with Agnes blowing up 
here about June 23, I would have 
‘had it’ if 'd tried to bale my hay,” 
he pointed out. 


Kept Moving 

By the time conditions became 
really inclement, he had harvested 
all but one field of his 86 acres of 
alfalfa. However, as he explained, 
“We were able to ensile the last 
field of haylage about two days after 
cutting it. It would have taken an 


Olcott 


In the rolling country around 
Fabius, the weather was. especially 
bad last summer, so that Carl Olcott 
found it impossible to bale his sec- 
ond-cutting alfalfa after filling his 
storage structure with the first crop. 

“Tt just didn’t work out,” Olcott 
recalled. “With the recurrent rains, 
there wasn’t time for the hay to dry. 
Fortunately, though, we were able 
to feed from our Harvestore fast 
enough so that we had room to ensile 
the second cutting. 

“There were no problems in har- 
vesting the forage for haylage at 
all,” the dairyman pointed out. 
“There were a few soft spots in the 
field that I had to steer around with 
my windrower, but not many. We 
have a light, gravelly soil in this 
area that doesn’t get too soggy,” 
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WHEN Hurricane Agnes blew up from the 
Gulf of Mexico last June, many central New 
York State dairymen were just preparing to put 
up their first cutting of hay. Some were leary of 
the prospects for getting their forage crop baled 
successfully because the weather had already 
proved damp. But Agnes was the clincher. Field 


losses of hay rose to staggering proportions as 
the rain squalls swept across the region. 

Farmers who were ensiling their forage crop 
as medium-moisture haylage were more for- 
tunate than most. The haylage-making process 
enabled them to cut hay, wilt it for about 24 
hours and ensile it immediately. 


Although damp weather inter- 
fered with Yurkewecz’ harvesting 
of alfalfa from his 150 acres last 
summer, he was able to cut and 
ensile the crop in less than a week 
for each cutting. 

“Because I was in the field at the 
end of May, I was able to beat most 
of the bad weather and complete 
the first cutting,” he explained. 

Yurkewecz maintains 75 cows on 
his 315-acre farm, and has a rolling 
herd average of 17,500 pounds of 
milk with a butterfat test of 3.6 per- 
cent. His modern freestall barn, con- 
structed in 1971, was designed to 
operate in conjunction with two oxy- 
gen-limiting feed storage units, a 
20x 70-feet haylage structure and 
a 20 X 40 for high-moisture corn. 


extra day of wilting to get hay ready 
to bale... and that extra day would 
have killed us.” 

Phalen feeds his cows “all the 
haylage they can eat”... about 50 
pounds per day. He fills the bunk 
before milking in the morning and 
after milking in the evening. 

“When I started dairying, I had 
36 cows. Now I have 94,” he said. 
“Baling hay was okay for a small 
operation. But when you multiply 
36 by three there just wouldn't be 
enough hours in the day to get the 
job done. And when I started out, 
I was using a fork as my only silage 
tool. My feeding is now automated, 
and I have a lot more leisure time.” 
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Bob Phalen’s farm is in an area where alfalfa grows well. He’s admiring 
some strong regrowth. 








In the past, the Fabius dairyman 
has culled any daughters of cows 
that didn’t produce an average of 
14,000 pounds of milk annually. 
However, during the rapid expan- 
sion that accompanied his switch- 
over to haylage, he has retained all 
his heifers to keep up with the 
growth of facilities. 

“T will say this,” he summed up. 
“If I had kept on baling hay, the 
expansions we've made over the past 
couple of years wouldn’t have been 
possible...to say nothing of the 
problems avoided by making haylage 
in an exceptionally bad year like 
Woah 

The Olcotts own two oxygen- 
limiting structures, a 20 30-feet 
unit for high-moisture corn and a 


20x 70 forage structure. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Carl Olcott built a new barn, including this milking parlor, within the last 
couple of years. 
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by Robert L. Clingan 


“Give us this day our daily bread.” 
When we pray that part of the Lord’s 
Prayer, we are recognizing God's 
concern for each of us that our physi- 
cal needs shall be met. Bread is the 
symbol of that which sustains our 
bodies in good health so that our 
souls will have a chance to develop 
as they should during our life here 
on earth. 

Jesus showed this concern for hu- 
man needs when He fed the loaves 
and fishes to the hungry multitude 
stranded across the lake from home 
when supper time came. He showed 
His concern for people’s physical 
needs when He healed so many of 
them. The lame walked, the blind 
saw, and the deaf heard. Many who 
had been ill for years had good 
health, some for the first time in 
their lives. 


Advice 


At the same time, Our Lord 
warned His disciples not to be overly 
concerned with hoarding resources 
against future needs. He told them 
that God had ways of providing 
for the essential needs of all His 
children. In His teaching, Jesus em- 
phasized living life a day at a time. 
Note the almost redundant use of the 
word “day” ... “give us this day 
our daily bread.” 

We are not to fill barns with hay 
and grain for livestock we may never 
feed. We are not to feverishly pur- 
sue the amassing of money we may 
never have a chance to spend. Hu- 
man needs, daily living and quality 
of life, these are to be the concerns 
of the prayer of a Christian. 


Each Day 


Years ago, Alcoholics Anonymous 
learned that an alcoholic cannot 
promise sobriety for a lifetime. He 
can only promise that with God’s 
help, his own determination, and 
the help of those around him, he will 
remain sober a day at a time. 

Dr. Winifred Garrison, a college 
president whose lungs became in- 
fected with tuberculosis, went to the 
Southwest to battle for life and 
health. There beneath the desert sky, 
he wrote a most interesting account 
of his philosophy of life. In it he 
said, “Life is a day and a day and a 
day. I will not poison a moment of 
it with anger, or envy, or fear.” 

We are to pray to God for our 
daily bread . . . this day, and every 
day ... but only for a day at a time. 





CAMOUFLAGE 
by Donna Evleth 


Just like the kids, | grub in dirt. 
| dig with hoes and trowels. 

|, too, get mud upon my shirt. 
And sometimes on the towels. 


Like them | sprinkle with the hose, 

Having my drippy fling. 

But there’s a difference, each one 
knows. — 

| call it gardening. 
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Clean cut choice 


first in one-man. 


systems 


Hesston forage harvesters with “hearts of steel”give you 
precise, uniform cutting for maximum nutrition and digestibility 
— and feature the highest ratio of capacity to horsepower! 


When you talk about true efficiency in forage 
harvesters, you're talking about the ratio of ca- 
pacity to horsepower...and Hesston features 


the highest! 


And that’s just the beginning. Hesston forage 
harvesters also feature slim, trim compact de- 
signs in addition to ‘‘hearts of steel’’...cutting 
cylinders so unique, all other components are 


built to complement them. 


Yes, whether you need a model 2000-100 (a pull- 


Uniformity of cut is another plus designed into 
the Hesston “heart of steel.’’ Three knife mounts, 
instead of two, eliminate the outward “‘bulge’”’ 


in the center of the blade caused by centrifugal 


force. Result? You get a precise length of cut 
all across the shear bar. 


You've got it all in a Hesston pull-type forage 
harvester. And you get a wide choice of inter- 


changeable row crop and hay header options, 


type with a 100-hp drive train rating) or a model 


2000-150 (a pull-type with a 150-hp drive train 
rating), you have a clean cut choice of shear 


power! 


too. 





HES] S|'T/OWN 


HESSTON CORPORATION Hesston, Ks. 67062 


316 
FH-31-1272 


See your Hesston dealer for a system to fit your acreage. 
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Ca 5 0x-0-mx 


HAS IT! 


A COMPLETE 


DRYING SYSTEM— 


JUST ADD A TRAC- 
TOR AND ALP GAS 


TANK. 


|t’s hard to believe, but true. Tow the dryer to dry- 


ing location, add tractor and a LP gas tank. 


No 


other power source or equipment needed for loading, 
drying or unloading. This is only one of the many 


features available in the GT Tox-O-Wik line. 
able in 250, 350, and 500 bushel capacities. 


or call for more free information. 


Avail- 
Write 


‘GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO., INC. 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 


913 632-2151 


Dept. 32 
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101 EASTERN AVENUE + SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13211 (315) 463-5276 
3721 MAHONING AVENUE * YOUNGSTOWN, OH. 44509 (216) 799-3231 


NT is ROAD +» COLUMBUS, OH. 43212 (614) 486-5283 


SAVE 034% 


FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS ONLY 


Stern’s Famous INCH-THICK 


asparagus 


A delicious, natural way to enjoy a lifetime 


of multi-vitamin and mineral nutrition. 


No one. knows better than an American farmer how juicy, 
flavorful, and delicious beyond description freshly picked 
asparagus can be. And equally important to the nutrition- 
minded, this gourmet delicacy contains a wealth of Vitamin 
A, B-Complex vitamins, Vitamin C ... and such vital min- 


erals as calcium, phosphorus and iron. 


Tender Stalks .. . Strong Plants! 
Stern’s Mary Washington aspara- 
gus bears tender, succulent stalks 
up to one inch thick—with an ex- 
ceptionally mild, delicious flavor. 
Plant 100 of these roots, and you 
should have all the asparagus you 
can eat (or freeze). Mary Wash- 
ington asparagus, originated by 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, is 
a very strong grower, with deep 
Toots, and is now considered the 
best variety of asparagus grown. 

Special planting. instructions 
sent with every shipment. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! You 
must be delighted, or notify us 
within 1 month after you receive 
plants and we’ll send you a refund 
or free replacement for any un- 
Satisfactory plants. No need to re- 
turn plants, ever! 


-Stern's Nurseries 


Dept. M-2, Geneva, N. Y. 14456 


Geneva, N. Y. 14456 


Please send Stern’s Inch-Thick , ; 
Asparagus (Catalog #09951 ) L] American Express; 


| as follows: 


O 

















0 


Quantity 
(Strong Regular 
Plants Catalog 
No. 1) Prices 
25 Plants $ 4.95 
50 Plants 8.00 
(] 100 Plants 14.00 
250 Plants 25.00 
(] 500 Plants 40.00 
1000 Plants 70.00 


OFFER EXPIRES IN 30 DAYS! MAIL COUPON TODAY AND SAVE UP TO 34% 


| STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept.M-2, [7 Check or [] Money Order enclosed. 


Special 
Sale 
Prices 
$ 3.25 

6.00 
10.00 
22.00 
36.00 





Or charge my account with 
() Diners Club; [] BankAmericard; 


(J Carte Blanche; [] Master Charge. 


Add 10% postage-packing (70¢ minimum). 
N.Y. State residents, add 4% (plus local) 
Sales Tax. 


Specify Account No. _......... 


Name (print) . 
Address 
City 
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The Case For Haylage 
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(Continued from page 4) 





weather. 


Ziefle 


A couple of counties west of the 
Olcott place, near Trumansburg, 
Kurt and Ruth Ziefle had a very 
productive year in 1972. 

“We maintained a rolling herd 
average of 15,554 pounds, and had a 
butterfat test of 3.7 last year,” said 
Ziefle. “The worst year for a lot of 
people in this area was our best one 
yet, and I would attribute this to 
the fact that we harvested our 80 
acres of alfalfa last summer as hay- 
lage rather than trying to bale it.” 

The Ziefles purchased a structure 





THE fashionable thing in recent 
weeks has been to boycott meats and 
other farm products. The consumer 
cry has been, “Food prices are too 
high.” 

No one can object to boycotts. I 
recently boycotted four models of 
automobiles because of cost, and 
then settled for a more modestly- 
priced car. 

The public, which is on the verge 
of demanding a freeze on the prices 
of raw products, ignores rising costs 
on the farm . and at the same 
time refuses to recognize essentials 
involved in the function of supply 
and demand. Consumers fail to com- 
prehend both the price-influence of 
reduced supplies due to crop losses 
caused by unfavorable weather, and 
the growing demand from _ other 
nations for food from the United 
States. 

Pork prices are bound to be higher 
at the supermarket when Japan is 
paying 78 cents per pound FOB San 
Francisco for ham hocks. That three- 
pound per capita increase in beef 
consumption last year represented 
nearly one million more cattle than 
the market found available. Hogs at 
$38 and beef at $46 per hundred- 
weight probably show a profit to the 
producers, but what about the mar- 





Se 


Kurt and Ruth Ziefle found 1972 to be a good year, in spite of wet 


to store their alfalfa as haylage last 
year as soon as it became apparent 
that the weather would make con- 
ventional harvesting methods either 
difficult or impossible. 

The Trumansburg family migrated 
from Germany to the United States 
several years ago. 

“We chose the Finger Lakes region 
to set up our dairy business because 
the terrain reminded us of the coun- 
try we grew up in,” Ziefle said. 

The Ziefles, like the Olcotts, own 
a 20 X30 storage unit for high-mois- 
ture corn and a 20X70 for forage. 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


Boycotts 
and farm prices 


ginal prices for meats that have pre- 
vailed during the last 20 years? 

With certified soybean seed selling 
this spring at $11 per bushel, and 
white potato seed at $10 per hun- 
dredweight in carload lots, there 
has to be a shortage in supplies. 
One often fails to realize that these 
prices discourage expansion in plant- 
ings. 

Even if Maine potato growers 
received between $5 and $6 for table 
spuds in recent weeks, any profit on 
the 1972 crop went to pay bills that 
hung over from other unprofitable 
years. 

In recent years, since retiring 
from radio, I have traveled more 
than a quarter of a million miles at 
my own expense . . . and I have yet 
to find any area or any major com- 
modity that has returned the grower 
his cost of production plus a return 
on labor and investment comparable 
to other businesses. 

Every farmer needs. sufficient 
returns to: (1) pay his production 
costs (2) keep up his buildings and 
equipment (3) lay aside sufficient 
money to. cover his depreciation (4) 
pay himself $100 a week (5) support 
his family, and (6) pay a reasonable 
return on his investment. 

Farmers are finally experiencing 
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teir first opportunity in 20 years to 
be on a par with industry. Most of 
ose who are sponsoring boycotts 
» ant cheap food, and have no con- 

rm for farm income whatsoever. 
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LANTING SOYBEANS 
University of Delaware agrono- 
ists have some timely suggestions 
planting soybeans this spring. 
‘ith seed cost at an all-time high, 
ie is tempted to reduce the seeding 
te. They have found that with a 
-o0d weed control program, plants 
aced six inches apart will yield 
out as well as plants one inch 
part. 
A warning is added. If the soil is 
avy and crusted, the closer-seeded 
‘ans can help each other break 
rough the sealed surface of the soil. 
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-RTILIZER SHORTAGE 


With a fertilizer shortage now a 
‘ality, and prices definitely higher, 
crowers may find that it will pay to 
ceive special attention to applying 
what the crop actually needs. For 
ars, some growers have been ap- 
lying more fertilizer than the crop 
ally requires. One of the materials 
‘at may be reduced is phosphorus, 
pecially on corn. Base your de- 
sions on soil tests and the known 
‘quirements of any crop. 


=" 
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GAS SUPPLY 

It might be a good idea to own a 
mtract with a reliable petroleum- 
‘oduct supplier for your 1973 sea- 
on’s fuel requirements. 

If forecasts are reliable, enough 
el for tractors this coming season 
nay not always be available when 
anted. Warnings in such respected 
ipers as The Wall Street Journal 
‘edict that unless the gasoline situa- 
tion greatly improves, one can expect 
scarcity come midsummer. 
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cED HAY 

Although hay supplies are dwindl- 
ng, continue to feed hay to dairy 
»ws Out on rye or permanent pas- 
ure. The succulent spring pastures 
are an excellent source of nutrients 
or milk production, but this forage 
noves through the digestive system 
sry rapidly. 

College specialists suggest feeding 
up to five pounds of hay per animal 
per day. 
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GRAPE ACREAGE 

Both New Jersey and Delaware 
people report on potential expansion 
0: grapes for making wine. Wine 
nsumption is increasing, and grow- 
s are seeking new crops to plant. 
Both states have grape soils, but 
1e needs to take a second look. In 
)72, California increased its wine- 
crape plantings by more than 40,000 
‘res, and they have the know-how 
3 Well as the winners. 


\YAGE CONTRACT 

The major features of the 1973 
ierto Rican labor contract are as 
llows: 

1. Guaranteed hourly wage of 
$1.85, 

2. Two-way transportation for all 
orkers who complete their con- 
acts. 

3. An off-job insurance coverage 
r workers, including medical bene- 
‘s and life insurance. The employer 
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will pay $1.35 per week for each 
employee to help finance the pro- 
gram, with the worker paying 65 
cents per week. 

4. All workers will be covered 
by workmen’s compensation. 

5. Workers are guaranteed 120 
hours of work for each three-week 
period. 

6. Housing will be provided at no 
cost to the workers. 

The $1.85 per hour of guaranteed 
wages is 10 cents an hour above last 
year. On an average farm, this is 
the equivalent of about $100 per 
week additional production expense. 


WATER SUPPLY 

The Farm Bureau is warning Gar- 
den State employers of workers from 
Florida to do two things in view of 
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the typhoid outbreak there: 

1. Check with a physician or local 
health official as to the health of 
every worker. 

2. Have water supply checked 
and approved 

These are listed as a must to pre- 
vent the problems that have de- 
veloped in Florida. 


MEET PRESTON WARE 

Preston Ware of Salem, New Jer- 
sey, is the top soybean grower in 
the states of New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland. He produced in 1972 
a yield of 60.8 bushels of beans per 
acre. 

This compares with a normal yield 
of 25-30 bushels. For his achieve- 
ment, he and Mrs. Ware received 
an expense-paid trip to Europe as 


part of a soybean promotional pro- 
gram. 

The winning field was planted 
to the Kent variety. Land was treated 
with Lasso for weed control, and 
certified seed was sown at the rate 
of 48 pounds per acre. No fertilizer 
was applied (previous crops of pep- 
pers and tomatoes were heavily fer- 
tilized). Beans were planted in rows 
18 inches apart. 


DAIRY REPLACEMENTS 


The Farm Bureau-sponsored dairy 
replacement program, under the 
direction of Dr. George Webster, 
is providing dairymen with high 
quality animals for replacements or 
expansion. Dr. Webster predicts a 
market for upwards of 1,000 head 
the program’s first year. 


Modern 
money 


for modern 
machines 


Get 
the credit 
you deserve 


Farming is modern... and so is financ- 
ing. Buying a grape harvester, milk- 
ing machine, new tractor or closed 
circuit television to monitor your 
herd? Then you want the best equip- 
ment financing you can get. At Farm 
Credit, you'll get modern financing to 
match your modern equipment... 
with terms tailored to your specific re- 
quirements and payments timed for 
your seasonal income. Need credit for 
land, buildings, livestock, fertilizer, a 
new car, home improvements, educa- 
tion or personal needs? Get the credit 
you deserve for all your financial re- 
quirements from your local Farm 
Credit Service representative... your 
expert on modern farming and modern 
financing. 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 





Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 


by Bill Pardee 


Grow more protein at home 


“GROW your own” protein may 
become the name of the game for 
livestock and dairymen over the 
next several years. We've all seen 
protein feed prices fly through the 
roof recently, and they're not likely 
to come down much for some time. 


With purchased feed costing an arm 
and a leg, it’s a good time to examine 
protein-producing possibilities for 
the home farm. 

And to me, this focuses our at- 
tention squarely on alfalfa. There’s 
no other crop that can produce more 


pounds of usable protein per acre. 
Soybeans aren't even close, running 
less than half of alfalfa in per-acre 
protein potential. 

Alfalfa, well managed, can kick 
out 5-7 tons of high-quality feed per 
acre, running 16 to 22-percent pro- 


ALREADY PROVEN AS THE 


(AND UNIVERSALLY USED) 


BENLAIE 
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Following 6 full years of testing, 
including two seasons use in 
commercial orchards under ex- 
perimental permit, apple growers 
can now benefit from the syste- 
mic, curative (eradicant) and pro- 
tective properties of BENLATE. 
BENLATE does ‘‘double duty”’ in 
spray programs. It controls both 
major diseases—scab and pow- 
dery mildew; plus sooty blotch, 
flyspeck and white rot. Under 
heavy scab pressure last year and, 
with powdery mildew extremely 
bad in several areas both years, 
many growers already know what 

BENLATE Can do. 

The real test, however, comes in 
your own orchard, under your 
conditions and your spray pro- 
gram. Now that it’s cleared, we 
hope you'll give BENLATE a try this 
season. 





BEST BROWN ROT CONTROL AVAILABLE 


BENOMYL FUNGICIDE 


Keep in mind, rates as low as 
4 ozs./100 gals. have proven to 
be extremely effective; and it is 
compatible with other materials 
commonly used in the spray tank. 
In research trials, we have seen 
no adverse effect on fruit set at 
bloom time. Tests have also show 
BENLATE to be essentially non- 
toxic to honeybees. 

Systemic BENLATE is formulated 
as a 50% wettable powder and 
packed in 2-lb. bags. Your suppli- 
er of fruit fungicides has the full 
story on BENLATE; talk to him 
about this unique fungicide that 
in the past two years time has 
been universally accepted among 
stone fruit growers as the ‘“‘new”’ 
standard for blossom blight/ 
brown rot control. Do it today. 


With any chemical, follow labeling instructions 
and warnings carefully. 


REG. U. Ss. PAT OFF 


~NQW REGISTERED 
R APPLES! 





tein. Push your pencil on that and 
youll see alfalfa’s possibilities rang> 
from 1,800 to over 3,000 pounds of 
protein per acre. Plug in the latest 
cost of a ton of purchased soybea 
oil meal and you'll get some estimate 
of the value of your alfalfa crop és 
a protein producer. 

But shooting for top protein yielcs 
can put a different twist on our alfa - 
fa management programs. To get 
high protein production we may 
pay less attention to long life cf 
stands and maximum dry matter 
yields. Not that we're abandonin : 
these as goals, we're just deciding t> 
gamble a bit more and count 01 


WINTERKILL 


Check now for winter damage 
in your alfalfa. After the open 
winter we've just been through, 
it’s likely some farmers may find 
extensive alfalfa damage. Growth 
should be well under way by the 
time you read this, making it a 
good time to check your stands. 
Look for alfalfa crowns that have 
started vigorous growth with at 
least 2-3 stems per crown. 

Count plants per square foot, 
on a random basis through your 
field. A square, wooden frame, 
1 foot in each direction is easy to 
make, and handy to throw ahead 
of you as you walk the field. Try 
for a random sample, with 20-30 
counts taken at different places 
in the field. 

Four to five plants per square 
foot is plenty, while two to three 
can do the job in an older stand. 
If you're averaging one plant per 
square foot, you're borderline. 
Keep it, if youll need the hay, 
and you'll get a passable yield, 
particularly if there’s grass in the 
stand. Any fields that average less 
than one alfalfa plant per square 
foot probably aren’t worth saving 
and should be considered candi- 
dates for this year’s corn crop. 

Average counts are fine, but 
frequently it’s all or nothing, with 
some parts of the field with good 
stands and others none. Here it’s 
strictly a judgment factor on your 
part, on whether to save part or 
all the field. 

In winter-damaged fields that 
seem worth saving, hold off your 
time of first harvest. Cut them 
last to allow them time to re- 
cover, to re-establish roots and to 
heal winter wounds. If they're not 
too hard hit, they may surprise 
you with how much they come 
back, 

Heaving will likely be a prob- 
lem in some fields. A little heav- 
ing, with an inch or less of root 
showing above ground, normally 
won't hurt much, if you delay a 
bit on your first cutting. But plants 
heaved 2 inches or more out of 
the ground are up where you'll be 
damaging them with your har- 
vester. Such plants also have se- 
verely damaged root systems. 
They may produce a first cut, if 
they're not too far out of the 
ground, but will probably suc- 
cumb thereafter. Plants heaved so 
far out that they fall over are 
done for. 
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careful management to keep our 
crop growing strong. 

To focus on these shifts, we've 
pulled together research evidence 
and farm experience to point up 
some of the do’s and don'ts of shoot- 
ing for higher-protein forages. 


Early-Cutting 

First, high-protein management 
means early cutting. You've heard 
lots about the value of early-cut 
forage. Usually folks talk about early 
flower, or one-tenth bloom, as the 
time to cut. But by this stage, we've 
already lost in percent protein. 

Alfalfa in mid-bud stage will run 
20-23 percent crude protein (in its 
dry matter). By one-tenth bloom this 
may have dropped to 18 percent, 
and by full bloom it’s down to 16 
percent or below. 

Biggest factor in this slide is the 
changing makeup of the alfalfa plant, 
as it gains in stem weight, and be- 
gins to lose lower leaves. 

And make no mistake, it’s leaves 
that carry the high protein content, 
as well as much of the phosphorus, 
calcium and other essential elements 
required by cattle. Stems rank low 
in these categories, and as they de- 
velop they pull down the average 
content of the whole plant. 

So high protein means an early 
first cut, preferably in bud stage, but 
certainly by early flower. And since 
you can’t cut all your hay in a day, 
you should probably start with the 
first buds, rather than the first 
flowers. Start in better drained fields, 
where growth starts earlier, prefer- 
ably fields you did not cut late last 
fall. Start early, and you'll have a 
chance of finishing before alfalfa is 
fully flowered while your protein 
percentage is still high. 

Using buds and flowers as indica- 
tors is easy to describe, but can be 
harder to work out in practice. Cool, 
cloudy weather some years can hold 
off flowering for several weeks. 


Top Growth 

Another indicator is simply the 
total amount of top growth that’s 
developed. If it’s getting tall and 
rank, you’d better get it before it 
lodges, flowers or no. Flat, matted 
alfalfa is no fun to harvest and the 
down stuff reduces yield and holds 
back regrowth. 

In the end, the most practical 
guides are probably the calendar 
and your labor load. There are only 
so many days available for high pro- 
tein hay harvest...and once they 
start passing, you can’t get them 
back. 

The days tick by fast as you move 
from late May into June, and your 
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protein level goes with them. Best 
date depends on where you are. But 
mid- to late-May is time to start in 
Pennsylvania and the last week in 
May and the first week in June are 
times to go over most of New York 
and New England. 

Top protein production calls for 
more than just being quick on the 
draw with the harvester. It may 
mean additional investment in stor- 
age facilities and harvest equipment. 
Drying hay in late May or early 
June is usually a poor gamble. 

Most men who harvest this early 
plan to wilt, chop and put their 
forage up as silage or haylage. Here 
they gain two ways, by reducing the 
risk of weather damage, and holding 
on to high protein leaves. 

At the same time, they mechanize 


one of the hardest jobs on the farm. 
But they also run up their invest- 
ment in storage structures. So plan 
your financing carefully. And be 
sure, as nice as it might be, that it’s 
something you can afford. 


Later Cuts 

Later alfalfa cuts should come as 
frequently as possible, consistent 
with long stand-life. This means you 
can cut every six weeks (or 42 days) 
in New York and New England, as 
Short as 35-38 days in Jersey, south- 
ern Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Youll get high quality feed from 
these cuts and yet maintain your 
stands, assuming you're doing other 
things right. 

Cutting more often, say 30 days 
in Pennsylvania, 35 days in New 








BERG AIR-FLOW VENTILATION 


Simplicity itself! Fans and polyethylene tubes 
circulate fresh air throughout your buildings. 
Trouble-free operation. Livestock perform 
better, buildings stay in better condition and 
you are more comfortable. 


BERG BARN CLEANERS 


One-piece chain links forged from special 
alloy steel weigh over two pounds each. 
10-gauge copper content drive chute. Power- 
ful drive with 5-tooth sprocket, safety shear 
hub, and reinforced frame. 


BERG PERMA PENS 


The shining, clean, sanitary permanence of 
metal brings you the best calf and heifer 
management yet. Virtually eliminates dis- 
ease and handling problems. Improves feed 
efficiency and helps build body reserves. 


York, may be tempting and it would 
boost your protein. But this can 
hurt your stands, and thin them 
rapidly by year’s end. Alfalfa needs 
time to restore root reserves for 
future growth and it takes time to 
get this done. 

Top protein production will put 
maximum stress on your crop, so 
success depends on keeping your 
plants vigorous, well supplied with 
nutrients and relatively free of pests. 

This means planting vigorous va- 
rieties that have the capacity to 
bounce back after frequent cutting. 
Saranac and Iroquois are two out- 
standing strains bred at Cornell; a 
number of new private varieties 
also look good in the Northeast. 

Soil fertility is more important 

(Continued on page 10) 


BERG LEVER STALLS 


Berg sets 
struction. 
is no floor 


the standards! Triple-post con- 
Posts extend into the curb. There 
joint to work loose. Direct Action 


Lever opens or closes all stalls at once, or 
one at a time. Cannot open accidentally. 


BERG COW-SAVER STALLS 


Comfort, safety, and security. Chain slack 
reduces when cows are lying down. Increas- 


es as they 
ping, tangl 


stand. Reduces chances of trip- 
ing, choking. Copper-bearing steel 


tubing construction outlasts others by as 


much as 3 


to 4 times. 


AA-5A 


BUILDS EVERYTHING BERG EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Serre FOR BARNS Marshfield, Wisconsin 54449, USA 
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Berg Equipment Co. Ltd. 


ol Ask For RR #6, London, Ontario, Canada 
\' FREE 
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ONCE-OVER WITH DACTHAL HERBICIDE 
CONTROLS 18 ANNUAL WEED PROBLEMS. 


Hang up your hoe. Dacthal pre- 
emergence herbicide kills weed 
seeds as they germinate. Rids your 
garden and strawberry patch of un- 
wanted pigweed, purslane, lambs- 
quarters, foxtail, crabgrass, chick- 
weed and other annual nuisances. 

Dacthal keeps these same weeds 
out of your lawn and flower beds. It’s 


4 


approved for use on over 120 flowers 
and shrubs and most turf grasses. 
Dacthal. Truly the all-around favorite 
preemergence weed control. Look 
for the Garden of Ease display in your 
dealer's store. Or write Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, Diamond 
Shamrock Chemical Company, 1100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland OH 44114. 


Diamond Shamrock 
, Chemical Company 


A UNIT OF DIAMOND SHAMROCK CORPORATION 





Feed carts come and go...BUT 
AGWAY feed carts LAST and LAST... 





It really lasts because worn out panels that 
usually spell finish to the ordinary cart are very 
easily and economically replaced on the Agway 
feed cart. Besides this exclusive feature, ball 
bearing wheels make it easy to rolland maneuver; 
the chassis is full support, all welded; it has 
full 16 bushel capacity, and a narrow 24” width. 
This rugged cart will give you years and years 
of service. Check on this long lasting cart 
today. You can buy it assembled, ready to roll. 


See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon 


Rufeeder® 


ee) 


Call or write: Joseph 


Delhi Stage Oneonta, 


e Designed for feeding silage, baled hay, 
cubed hay, ground hay, chopped hay and 
for field green chopping. 

e Ideal for dairy or beef animals. 20 foot 
by 8 foot unit will accommodate approxi- 


mately 70 head when fed free choice. 

e@ Made of quality steel and treated ex- 
terior plywood — mounted on special low- 
profile, heavy-duty wagon. 


Swantak 


N.Y. 13820 607/432-0891 
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than ever. Potassium is a must for 
fast-growth alfalfa, and each ton 
taken off will remove around 40 
pounds or so of this nutrient. Top- 
dressing becomes all-important... 
or youll have nutrient-short plants 
that seem to sit there not growing, 
not putting out the new leaves need- 
ed for high protein, and finally give 
in, easy prey for adverse elements. 

Insect control is more important 
than ever, because it’s the high- 
protein leaves most bugs go after, 
whether it’s alfalfa weevils or leaf- 
hoppers. With early removal of the 
first cut, you should consider a pro- 
tective spray to knock back these 
pests and get your second cut off 
to a good start. And watch closely 
for leafhoppers in the second cut. 

Leaf diseases, on the other hand, 
will be less of a problem since you'll 
be harvesting before these get far 
along. And this can help a lot, since 
these develop rapidly in mature 
alfalfa, knocking off the lower leaves, 
and dropping protein on those above 
that become infected. 

Top protein management really 
isn’t too far off from what we've 
been considering as top alfalfa man- 
agement. The major change is in- 
creased emphasis on early cutting 
to gain maximum protein percent, 
silage harvest to save leaves and 
maintain quality, and sufficient care 
of the plant to keep it growing vig- 
orously despite this extra push. With 
this year’s protein prices, it’s a good 
way to hold back on the feed bill, at 
least a little bit. 


CORN CHAMP 


New York’s champion in the 1972 
Project: 200 national corn growing 
contest sponsored by the producers 
of Funk’s G-Hybrids was Gerald 
Boice of Tivoli. His winning yield 
of 145.26 bushels per acre was made 
with Funk’s G-4444. 

This above-average corn grower 
spring plows his corn land. His total 
fertilizer program included 197 
pounds of nitrogen, 65 pounds of 
phosphate, and 75 pounds of potash 
per acre, actual... applied as pre- 
plant, starter and sidedress. 

The prize-winning field was 
planted on May 26 in 38-inch rows 
at a seeding rate of 25,500 kernels 
per acre. A combination herbicide 
was applied at planting, and the 
contest corn was cultivated once 
during the growing season. 

At harvest on October 19, plant 
population was 23,000 per acre, and 
moisture level of the corn was 27.5 
percent. 


LEAST-WANTED WEEDS 


The top ten “‘public enemy” 
weeds, identified in a 50-state survey 
by the USDA, are: pigweed, crab- 
grass, quackgrass, foxtail, thistle, rag- 
weed, lambsquarters, nutsedge, 
johnsongrass and chickweed. 

These led the compiled list of 537 
weeds because they infest large acre- 
ages of farm land in all regions of 
the country; they occur in more than 
25 of the 50 states; and they are 
important problems in more than 50 
percent of 49 crops and land-use 
situations. 





CONNECTICUT 


Bloomfield 

Carpenter & Chapman Inc. 
Shelton 

Al Prestons Garage Incorporated 
Somers 

Morgon Equipment 
Woodbury 

Judsons Farm Equipment 


MAINE 


Belfast 

Pen Bay Tractor Co. 
Biddeford 

Bald Distributor Inc. 
Caribou 

Belangers Farm Machinery 
Clinton 

Canaan Equipment Corp. 
Presque Isle 

Maine Potato Growers Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bernardston 

Bernardston Auto Exchange 
Belchertown 

Devon Lane Farm Supply 
Hatfield 

Hatfield Farm & Industrial Equip. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Weare 

Knoxland Equipment Inc. 
Walpole 

Pinnacleview Equip. Co. Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Afton 

Bernett H. Decker 
Amsterdam 

H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 
Ballston Spa 

Pettit Equipment Inc. 
Bergen 

Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 
Blossvale 

Jay’s Sales & Service Inc. 
Central Square 

Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Franklin 

Ray Tilley & Son 
Gouverneur 

D. L. Sweeney Equipment Corp. 
Hubbardsville 

Jacob Misch & Son 
Ithaca 

Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. 
Kirkville 

Mabie Bros. Inc. 
Lowville 

Foster Millard 
Medina 

Ridge Equipment Co. Inc. 
Nelliston 

Dels Tractor Sales 
New Hampton 

Soslers Garage 
New Paltz 

New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
North Java 

Java Farm Supply 
Norwich 

R. D. Smith & Sons 
Oneida 

Davis Equipment Center Inc. 
Owego 

Hunt Implement Co. 
Piffard 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 

Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 
Waterloo 

Finger Lakes Equipment 
Williamson 

Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 
Wolcott 

Galvin Bros. Farm Service 


VERMONT 


E. Randolph 

L. W. Greenwood Inc. 
Enosburg Falls 

Andy Bonneau Inc. 
Fairfax 

Wimble & Sons Inc. 
Fair Haven 

Proctors Inc. 
Orleans 

Desmarais Equipment Inc. 
Richmond 

Sumner F. Farr 





MF 124 ties up your bales, 
not your time. 





Here’s the kind of baling that saves 
you time, hay and headaches in the field. 
Here’s why... 

The MF Suretie Knotter gives you 
tighter bales with stronger “bow” knots. 

It is simpler than other knotters so less can 
go wrong. MF twine grips handle any 
kind of twine without adjustment. 
Thousands of bales without a miss. For wire 
use get the MF 126. 

New bigger flywheel gives you up to 
20% more energy than others. Beefed up 
shearbolt capacity and slip clutch torque. 
Here’s all the reserve you need for those 
tough, heavy windrows. 

Giant 293 square inch throat 
opening is up to 10% greater than many 


other 14” x 18” balers. 

Increased capacity makes short 
work of those big fields! With choice of two 
pickups, standard or Maxpac with extra 
teeth for fine grasses. 

Famous 15,000 bale grease 
interval. Exclusive 3-point roller plunger 
support (the most stable in the industry). 
Precise knife alignment. And that’s just a 
start! Get up on the tractor seat and 
compare crossfeed visibility with any 
other baler. 

See your MF dealer today for the 
124/6 high capacity balers. Check on 
the famous MF 12 if you don’t need a 
larger baler and want the best price 
in the industry. 


Massey Ferguson 

















MF 135 Track The world’s ferred) selling 
tractor. Dollar for dollar more value than any 
other 3-plow tractor made! Famous Perkins gas 
or diesel. Some options include pressure control; 
6, 8 or 12-speed transmission; differential lock; 
power steering. Advanced MF hydraulics are 
standard! 


Doc Mettler comments on: 


Protection for your horse 


THE warm weather in early 
March gave a lot of people spring 
fever, and it seemed as though every 
farmyard had a horse trailer, either 
new or being painted to look like 
new. This means a lot of horses will 


be moved from place to place during. 


the next few months...a greater 
intermingling of horses than we have 
ever seen before. This number of 
horses means good competition at 
shows, trail rides and races, but it 
also means an unprecedented ex- 
posure to disease. 





The seriousness and threat of two 
of these diseases, Venezuelan equine 
encephalomyelitis (VEE), and equine 
infectious anemia (EIA or swamp 
fever) have caused many horse own- 
ers to request stricter health regu- 
lations for shows, races, or any move- 
ment of horses that will give these 
and other diseases a chance to spread. 

Your own veterinarian has been 
concerned with this, as have state 
and federal veterinarians, and infor- 
mation is available to help you know 
what protective “shots” and _ tests 


your horses should have and what 
health papers they will need to trav- 
el to these events, both within your 


own state and between states. 
For 1973, the Equine Practice 


Committee of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society recom- 
mends the following vaccination 
program, under the direction of your 
local veterinarian, for all horses, 
ponies, and donkeys over six months 
of age: 

1. Tetanus (lockjaw). Initially re- 
quires two doses 4-8 weeks apart, 
with yearly booster dose thereafter. 

2. Venezuelan equine encephalo- 
myelitis (VEE). Requires one dose 
only, good for three years or longer. 

3, Eastern or western equine en- 
cephalomyelitis (EEE, WEE). Re- 
quires two doses each spring before 
mosquito season. With one type of 


The mower that works as hard as you do. 


Simplicity 4041. Simply the finest piece of lawn 
care equipment money can buy. With a wide 
60" free-floating mower and a soft spoken 191% 
hp engine. Mows with a smooth even cut... 
up to 4 acres per hour. Gives you a hand with 
other chores, too. With snow clearing, blading, 
tilling, loading. With all kinds of driveway and 
field lane maintenance. One season to the next. 


Our exclusive transmission couples a hydro- 
static drive with three power ranges. Gives 
you the exact ground speed you need for any 
job along with the top pulling power. While 


front, center and rear attachments run at the 
speed best for the job. And it lets you shift, 
even reverse, without clutching. ‘ 


Simplicity 4041 with a three-point rear hitch 
for fast easy attaching. Hydraulic lifts for finger- 
tip control of all attachments. With a tall 13” 
ground clearance and rear wheel disc brakes. 
With 24 different hardworking attachments. 
With toggle switch operation of ali PTO attach- 
ments right from the dashboard. Simply the 
finest piece of lawn care equipment money 
can buy. Simplicity 4041. The Top Hand. 


Your life is complicated enough 





we Offer 


mi Niazif 
mphecmyg 
Simplicity Manufacturing Company, Inc. — 
Dept. 41-7-53, Port Washington, Wisconsin 53074 


Please send me information on Simplicity 4041 and the name of 


the nearest dealer. 
Name 
Address 





vaccine, dose is repeated in 7-14 
days; with the other type, dose is 
repeated in 4-8 weeks. 

4, Equine influenza vaccine js 
recommended for weanlings, year- 
lings and horses that are shown, 
raced or in general brought in direct 
contact with groups of strange horses, 
Initially requires two doses 4-12 
weeks apart with yearly booster dose, 

5. Equine viral rhinopneumonitis 
(viral abortion). Protection is by an 
intranasal “planned infection pro- 
gram.” It should only be carried out 
on those farms presently on the pro- 
gram, or where specifically recom- 
mended by your local veterinarian, 
The owner has to understand the 
abortion risk involved whenever 
this “planned infection program’ is 
initiated on a given farm. (An in- 
jectable modified live virus vaccine 
may become available in 1973. It 
is not available at present). 

Vaccines are available for other 
equine diseases, including strangles. 
However, they should be used only 
upon advice and under the direction 
of your local veterinarian. 


Modifications 


The only remark I have about 
these recommendations is that many 
practicing veterinarians feel that for 
most horses, once the two injections 
of EEE and WEE have been given, 
only one injection is needed the 
second year, but that if an outbreak 
of EEE or WEE occurred in your 
immediate area, the second dose 
could be given. On extremely valu- 
able horses, and for horses traveling 
to areas where EEE or WEE has 
been seen year after year, veteri- 
narians would still recommend the 
two injection boosters. 

Your own veterinarian may modify 
these recommendations because he 
knows his specific area best. A vac- 
cine is available that will immunize 
against EEE, WEE and _ tetanus 
simultaneously. This cuts cost, saves 
time, and apparently is just as ef- 
fective as a separate vaccine for 
each disease. 

New York State has been a leader 
in equine disease control, so I will 
list that state’s requirements first. 
If you can meet New York’s require- 
ments, you can meet those of almost 
any other state. 

However, whenever a horse crosses 
a state line, he must have accom- 
panying him health papers issued by 
a veterinarian in the state of origin, 
meeting the requirements of the 
state of destination. Before moving 
horses, check with your local veter- 
inarian and the show rule book far 
enough ahead to have correct papers 
made out...and, in some cases, 
countersigned by state authorities. 


New York 
The following New York State 


requirements are a summary and 
conceivably can be changed and 
made stricter in some states or fot 
individual shows: 

A. Health requirements for the 
control and suppression of infectious 
or communicable disease relating to 
domestic animals are hereby adopted 
to be observed and enforced by every 
fair or exposition which receives 
money from the state pursuant (0 
Article 24 of the Agriculture an¢ 
Markets Law, and by the New York 
State Fair. 

B. The 
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culture and Markets or his authorized 
agent may deny admission to, or 
require segregation or removal from 
fair premises of any animal found to 
be affected with or exposed to any 
communicable disease whether or 
not such disease is specifically men- 
tioned in these regulations, if in his 
opinion such action is necessary for 
the protection of other exhibits. 

C. All exhibits must be accom- 
panied by health certificates signed 
by accredited veterinarians. Certifi- 
cates must be approved by the official 
veterinarian in attendance at the 
fair before the animals are eligible 
for exhibition or competition. 

D. Each entry blank and health 
certificate must carry the registra- 
tion number of each animal entered, 
together with such other positive 
means of identification as may be 
available, including ear tag numbers, 
tattoos, brands, ear notches, etc. 


E. Any animal to be exhibited 
from out of state must meet New 
York State import regulations. 

F. Animals under quarantine for 
any reason may not be exhibited. 


Horses 


Out-of-state horses must be ex- 
amined by an accredited veterinarian 
within 10 days prior to entry into 
the state, and must be accompanied 
by a certificate of equine examina- 
tion signed by said veterinarian. This 
certificate must include the rectal 
temperature of the horse. Horses 
carrying a temperature of 102 de- 
grees F. or. more are excluded from 
entry or exhibition. 

Exhibitors on return home from 
fairs shall keep show animals segre- 
gated from herd or flock for a period 
of at least two weeks. 

With the exception of colts less 
than six months of age, no horse or 
other member of the family equidae 
shall be admitted to or permitted to 
be present on the premises where 
an agricultural fair or the New York 
State Fair is held during the period 
of such fair unless the owner or cus- 
todian of the horse has filed with 
the secretary of the fair a certificate 
issued by a duly licensed veteri- 
narian showing that the horse or 
other member of the family equidae 
has been vaccinated to prevent the 
disease known as Venezuelan equine 
encephalomyelitis during the calendar 
year in which the fair is held or has 
been so vaccinated during one of 
the three calendar years preceding 
the year in which the fair is held, 
except that the vaccine must have 
been administered at least 14 days 
prior to the admission of the vac- 
cinated animal to the fair premises. 


Coggins Test 


A negative test for equine infec- 
tious anemia is required. On and 
after July 1, 1973, no horse or other 
member of the family equidae six 
months or more of age shall be ad- 
mitted to or permitted to be present 
on the premises where an agricul- 
tural fair or the New York State 
Fair is held during the period of 
such fair unless the owner or cus- 
todian of the horse has filed with the 
secretary of the fair a certificate or 
statement showing that the horse or 
other member of the family equidae 
has been negative to an agar gel 
immunodiffusion test (Coggins test) 
for equine infectious anemia (swamp 
fever) during the calendar year in 
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which the fair 1s held or during the 
preceding calendar year. 

The agar gel immunodiffusion test 
must have been conducted by a lab- 
oratory approved for the purpose by 
the USDA and the NYS Department 
of Agriculture and Markets. 

The certificate or statement re- 
quired shall include a complete 
identification of the animal, the date 
of the test, and the name and ad- 
dress of the laboratory which con- 
ducted the test. The certificate or 
statement must be signed by (a) a 
duly licensed veterinarian or, (b) 
the director of the laboratory where 
the test was conducted, or (c) the 
chief animal health officer of the 
animal’s state of origin, or (d) in the 
case of a horse owned or harbored 
by the State of New York, by a 
county agricultural agent. 


Pennsylvania 

Horses, mules and asses to enter 
Pennsylvania shall be accompanied 
by a health certificate prepared by a 
licensed, graduate veterinarian and 
approved by the proper livestock 
sanitary official of the state of origin, 
giving an accurate description of the 
animal and a temperature recording 
at the time of examination and re- 
sults of any other test which may 
have been conducted on the animal. 
The certificate must indicate freedom 
from evidence of infectious or trans- 
missible disease and must be issued 
not more than 10 days from date of 
arrival at Pennsylvania destination. 


Rhode Island 

In Rhode Island, state regulations 
are waived for exhibition purposes 
in favor of those proposed by the 


A BUSH HOG IS A BUSH HOG’... 
THERE AIN'T NO OTHER! THEY ARE BUILT TO 

WORK DAY AFTER DAY, YEAR AFTER YEAR, SAVING 
THEIR OWNERS TIME, LABOR AND REPAIRS. 

BUSH HOGS COME IN DIFFERENT SIZES, FOR DIFFERENT 
FARMS, BUT THEY ARE ALL BUSH HOG, WORLD'S BEST 
ROTARY CUTTER. BEST, AND MOST DEPENDABLE. 














MODEL 206 
THE MEDIUM WEIGHT 
CHAMPION. 


MODEL 160 
HAS A 13’4”’ CUTTING WIDTH. 


BUSH HOG 


MODEL 305, 
VERSATILE, WITH A 5-FOOT CUT. 


“A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog. . . there ain’t no other.” 


DIVISION OF 
ALLIED prooucrs corporation 


sponsors of the individual shows. 
New Hampshire 


All that is required for horses to 
move into New Hampshire is a cer- 
tificate of health with individual 
identification of each horse. No per- 
mits or vaccinations are required at 
the present time. 


Massachusetts 


A health certificate signed by an 
accredited veterinarian must ac- 
company all shipments of horses 
moving into Massachusetts for show 
purposes. The health certificate must 
state that the animal or animals to 
be shipped are free from all con- 
tagious or infectious diseases, and 
do not originate from a quarantined 
area, or an area where a contagious 
or infectious disease is officially 


(Continued on page 15) 





MODEL 315 


With Bush Hog’s flexible Model 315 
rotary cutter, you can clip up to 
15 acres of pasture an hour, and 
save time for other jobs. The cen- 
ter unit is in the rear, reducing 
weight on tractor drawbar by one- 
half. Wheels evenly distribute weight, 
virtually eliminating scalping. Side 
wheels convert to inset for close 
cutting. Three sets of blades over- 
lap 6” for complete cut. With the 
Bush Hog dependability you expect. 


MODEL 305 


Lift or pull type. Clears brush, chops 
stalks, clips pastures. Removable 
side panel allows easy conversion 
to hay-cutter. Like all Bush Hogs, 
the Model 305 has strength, dur- 
ability and dependability engineered- 
in for extra years of trouble-free 
service. It is designed for farmers 
and not for repair men. 


MODEL 206 


The Bush Hog Model 206 has a 
six-foot cutting width, and was de- 
signed for light-duty brush-clearing, 
stalk-chopping, pasture-clipping. It 
still outworks and outperforms heav- 
ier, more expensive rotary cutters. 
Two or three point, lift or pull. It’s 
strong enough to work for years with 
a minimum of maintenance. 


MODEL 160 


Unequalled for big-acre, flatland cut- 
ting. Cuts cotton and corn stalks 
four rows at a time. Clips pastures 
faster than any other rotary cutter. 
Lift or pull type, with three sets of 
blades. Twenty-inch overlap guaran- 
tees a good, clean cut. Rugged, 
strong and heavy. 


Send for free literature 
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ECONOMICAL 
RUGGED 
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MOW WEEDS « CLIP PASTURES 
CUT STALKS! Cuts a 5 ft. swath. 
For Tractors from 15 to 60 HP. 
Rear Mounted . . . 3-Point Hitch. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


SHEAR PIN PROTECTION 


a4 486 


50 HP GEAR BOX WITH TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
QUICK-CHANGE, HEAVY-DUTY BLADES 
ALL-ELECTRIC WELD CONSTRUCTION 

NEEDLE BEARING U-JOINTS 


PUNCTUREPROOF TAILWHEEL 


¥ BUILT TOLAST... PRICED TO PLEASE 
WOOD'S ... World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Farm and Industrial Rotary Mowers 


Write for free literature. 


WOOD BROTHERS INC. / DEPT. 50305 


Subsidiary of HESSTON Corporation 
OREGON, ILLINOIS 61061 ¢ VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI 39181 


$1.25 at drug 
and farm stores 
or mailed postpaid. 


FIRST THOUGHT for 
FAST HEALING! 


Soothing, antiseptic ointment for sore 
teats, cuts and bruises, chapping, wind- 
burn, sunburn — a favorite for udder 
massage. Reduces danger of external in- 
fection—promotes clean, rapid healing. 
H. W. Naylor Co., Inc., Morris N.Y. 13808 


Another Dependable 






"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 


SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coverallssssizesvs6.10, 50.2 a eee eae $2.59 
Matching pants G7 SiirtSeer cn gs eek dco eee 2.38 
Pants only ........1.39 SHiUAtS COM Yr 24st 99 

commences: Heavy iwill pants—28-32 _.. 1.75 









Unlined twill jackets—36-42 _. 2.29 
~ Short counter jackets 


AlIIESIZESE. Ce ahr 1 Om sree 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ........ 79 
White shirts-Med. only .... . Special 3 for $1.00 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 


P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


ped. 
4.50 Patent No. 2,817,899 
ee 7, a 
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“The handiest saw we have ever used’’ is what our customers 
tell us. We think you would like it, too. Designed primarily for 
pruning fruit trees, it is also useful for yard shrubbery and in the 
woodlot. Indispensable for camping. 16” replaceable blades 90¢ 
each. Just mail this ad with your name, address and a check to 


WHEELER SAW COMPANY, Belchertown, Ma. 01007 
(Ma. residents add 3% for Sales Tax) 





FIVE pictorial horse judging 
classes were published in the Feb- 
ruary 1973 issue of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST in a contest that closed 
April 15. Competition was open to 
residents of the New England States, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

The suggested official placings, 
scoring key and reasons were pre- 
pared by Professor Emeritus H. A. 
Willman of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, in collaboration 
with: William Haughton, Oyster Bay 
Cove, New York; Harry Moss, 
Geneseo, New York; Donald Shat- 
tuck, Pittsford, New York; Ronald 
Wood, Ballston Spa, New York; 
John Briggs, Ithaca, New York; Pro- 
fessor James Kiser, Ames, Iowa; Pro- 
fessor Melvin Bradley, Columbia, 
Missouri; and William J. Plush, 
Trooper, Pennsylvania. 

The management of the judging 
contest deeply appreciates the coop- 
eration of the many persons who 
made pictures available for the 1973 
classes. 


Class 1 


We placed this class of horses 
1-4-2-3, having considered 1 and 4 
a top pair. We liked 1 over 4 on 
sharpness, quality and overall bal- 
ance. Number 1 is cleaner in the 
neck, more prominent at the withers, 
and stands more squarely on the feet 
and legs. We grant that 4 has more 
muscling in the region of the arm, 
forearm and quarters. 

In the middle pair, we liked 4 
over 2 because 4 has more character 
and follows 1 more closely in type. 
Number 4 is more expressive about 
the head and longer in the neck. We 
grant that 2 is deeper in the body 
and stronger and more smoothly 
turned over the top, yet 2 is too 


Horse judging 


contest 


thick in conformation to place higher 
in this class. 

In our bottom pair, we placed 2 
over 3. We liked 2 over 3 on over- 
all balance. Number 3 is cleaner in 
the throttle, longer and leveler over 
the croup and more correct in the 
set of hind legs. Although we grant 
that 3 is more upstanding and longer 
in the neck, he is too steep in the 
croup and too faulty on the hind 
legs to go higher. 


Class 2 


We placed this class 4-2-3-1 hav- 
ing considered 4 and 2 a top pair 
We placed 4 over 2 because 4 is 
more clearly defined at the withers, 
more correctly turned over the 
croup, stands more correctly on the 
hind legs and has more overall bal- 
ance. We grant, however, that 2 has 
a little more body and is a bit longer 
and thinner in the neck. 

In our middle pair, we placed 2 
over 3 because she follows 1 more 
closely in type. Number 2 is taller, 
has more style and character, is 
stronger in the top, longer in the 
croup and straighter on the hind 
legs as viewed from the side. We 
would grant that 3 has more slope of 
shoulder and more muscling in the 
region of the forearm and gaskins. 

In the bottom pair, we liked 3 
over 1 on style and sharpness. Num- 
ber 3 is cleaner in the neck, sharper 
and more prominent at the withers 
and more heavily muscled. We 
would grant that 1 is more attractive 
about the head and stands more 
squarely on the hind legs. 


Class 3 


We placed this class of horses 
3-2-1-4. We liked 3 over 2 on short- 
ness of back, correctness in the turn 


(Continued on next page) 


SCORING KEY 


Each class has 24 possible variations in arrangement of individual horses 
from top to bottom of the class. Each variation is listed, along with the number 


of points to be scored for that choice. 


For example, if you arranged Class | 


as 4-1-2-3, your score for that class is 48 points. 
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of top, sharpness at the withers and 
because she is more heavily muscled. 
We grant that 2 is a bit more pleas- 
ing through the head and neck and 
more correct in her feet and pas- 
terns, 

In our middle pair, we liked 2 
over 1. on symmetry and balance. 
Number 2 is leveler over the croup, 
deeper in the rear flank and stands 
more correctly on her feet and legs. 
We grant, however, that 1 is sharper 
and more prominent at the withers 
and shorter and stronger in the back. 

In our bottom pair, we easily 
placed 1 over 4 on underpinning, 
style and quality. Number 1 is clean- 
er in the neck, stronger in the back, 
flatter and cleaner in the hocks and 
has more slope to the pasterns. We 
grant that 4 is leveler in the croup 
and deeper in the rear flank, yet we 
consider 4 too low and long in the 
back and too coarse in the bone to 
place higher. 


Class 4 


We placed this class of horses 
2-1-3-4. In a close placing, we liked 
2 over 1 because 2 shows more style 
and balance. Number 2 is more 
smoothly turned over the top, leveler 
in the croup, stands more correctly 
on the hind legs and is deeper in 
the rear flank. We grant, however, 
that 1 is higher at the withers, stands 
more correctly on the front legs and 
is more heavily muscled in the region 
of the stifle. 

In our middle pair, we easily 
placed 1 over 3 because he follows 
2 more closely in type. Number 1 
is a taller horse that has a longer 
neck and he is longer and more 
smoothly turned over the croup. We 
grant that 3 is deeper through the 
body and in the rear flank. 

In our bottom pair, we liked 3 
over 4 on style, character and scale. 
Number 3 is a taller horse that is 
more pleasing about the head, clean- 
er in the throat latch and more cor- 
rect in the set of hind legs. We grant 
that 4 is more smoothly turned over 
the top, yet we consider him too 
short in the neck, too thick in con- 
formation and too faulty on the hind 
legs and rear pasterns to place high- 
er in this class. 


Class 5 


We placed this class of horses 
4-]-3-2. We placed 4 over 1 because 
he has more character, more slope 
to the shoulder, is closer coupled 
and more powerfully muscled. We 
would grant, however, that 1 is a 
little deeper in the rear flank and in 
his heels, 

In our middle pair, we placed 1 
over 3 on style and overall balance. 
Number 1 is sharper and more prom- 
inent at the withers, and more 
smoothly turned over the top, leveler 
in the croup and deeper in the body. 
We grant, however, that 3 is closer 
coupled and more sloping in the 
shoulder. 

In our bottom pair, we easily 
placed 3 over 2 on depth, develop- 
ment, sharpness and muscling. Num- 
ber 3 has more style and character, 
is cleaner in the neck, sharper at the 
Withers and deeper in the body. 
While 2 is straighter on the hind 
legs, he is too thick in the withers 
and too shallow in the body to place 
higher, 
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diagnosed. Each animal must be 
individually identified, and the health 
certificate is void after 30 days. 


Maine 


There are no import requirements 
for horses moving from New York 
State into Maine for show purposes. 


Connecticut 


At the present time, Connecticut 
has no regulations for interstate 
movement of horses. Some of the 
shows themselves may have certain 
requirements. 

Several bills are now pending 
before the General Assembly and it 
is expected that legislation will be 
enacted for interstate movement of 
horses before adjournment. 








New Jersey 


Horses destined for racetracks 
must meet the requirements of the 
New Jersey Racing Commission as 
follows: 

All horses, including ponies, enter- 
ing the grounds of any race track 
in New Jersey must be accompanied 
by a current, valid certificate of 
veterinary examination. A current 
certificate is one which has been 
issued within a 10-day period im- 
mediately preceding date of entry. 
To be considered valid the certificate 
must contain: 

A. Adequate identification and/ 
or description of the subject animal. 

B. A declaration that said animal 
is free of apparent symptoms of an 
infectious or communicable disease. 

C. A record of the horse’s body 


Around here 
you ve got 





temperature at the time the exami- 
nation is conducted. 

D. The signature of an accredited, 
licensed veterinarian who has con- 
ducted the examination. 

Any horse accompanied by a cur- 
rent certificate of examination which 
records a body temperature reading 
of more than 102 degrees F. will 
be denied access to the grounds of 
the racing association. 

Trotting tracks also require a 
negative equine infectious anemia 
(Coggins) test. Atlantic City race- 
track requires current eastern equine 
encephalitis plus negative Coggins 
test. 

Horses passing through New Jersey 
need only have a health certificate 
or whatever is needed for the state 
of destination. 
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of grasses and broadleaf 


weeds to control. 
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Lambsquarters 


TANK MIX 


Raising corn in the Northeast is a tough job 
because you’ve got one of the toughest com- 
binations of grasses and broadleaf weeds in 
the country. We'd like to tell you about a 
combination of herbicides — Lasso plus atra- 
zine tank mixture. Applied preemergence in 
one application, this tank mixture, helps you 


control Crabgrass, Fall Panicum and the Fox- 
tails as well as Common Ragweed, Lambs- 
Smartweed and Pigweed. 
Lasso plus atrazine tank mix. 


quarters, 
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Now you've 
got an effective 
combination 
of herbicides 
to do the job. 
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QUR “FLOATING” WHEELS 
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Economica! Farmhand 
Wheel Rakes are fast, gentle, 
thorough. Each raking wheel 
floats 8” up or down to 
really hug the ground, 
getting all the hay. Farm- 
hand’s unique wheel rake 
design moves hay 45% slower than bar rakes 
—at comparable ground speeds. Less leaf 
loss...fluffy, fast-drying windrows. 6 
models...7 raking widths, up to 13%’, 
right or left-side delivery. 2-wheel 
Windrow Turner handles up to 42” 
windrows. Turns hay gently for fast 
drying. Easy to mount and use. 
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CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WH 


a: R. KANIK, Inc. 129 LERAY ST., BLACK ieee 


TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 31 
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ss Travel Service Bureau, eee Dept. J-l 
" 60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Send me your colorful folder on the SOUTHERN EUROPE TOUR! 
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especially phosphorus. 





Dollar Guide 


FOOD PRICES, especially prices of red meats, have 
been constantly in the headlines. Remind your 
non-farm friends that between 1952 and 1972: 
wholesale price of farm products rose 19 percent, 
industrial commodities rose in price by 40 per- 
cent, and average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing industries rose 130 percent. Prices farmers 
receive rise and fall; wages only go up. 
Consumers, especially the boycotters, want 
food cheap so they can spend more of their 
incomes on other things. In terms of the number 
of hours they work to purchase this food, and in 
terms of percentage of after-tax income spent for 
food (16 percent), they never had it so good ... 


and the people of no other country on earth are 
as well off! 





PENNSYLVANIA VOTERS go to polis May 15 to vote on 
proposed constitutional amendment that would 
allow farmland to be assessed on basis of present 
use. "Clean and Green Committee" formed to 
promote “yes vote. 

In New Jersey, bitter legislative fight has 
been waged in attempt to repeal or emasculate 
existing Farmland Assessment Law in that state. 





POULTRY RATIONS are tempting area for cost-cutting 
by changing ration to cheaper components. Special- 
ists caution that several essential amino acids 
must be present, and that trained nutritionist 
needed to evaluate any major change. 

However, cost-cutting potential exists for 
those poultrymen who keep flocks on initial ration 
of a phase feeding program (high-energy, nigh- 
protein). Adjustment will save dollars. 


is 


REDUCED MILK OUTPUT throughout 1973 is predicted 
for Northeast by Prof. Stewart Johnson of Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. He predicts Class I price 
increase for December of 20 cents per cwt. above 
April price. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION bins are empty for 
the first time in 25 years. Millions of bushels 
of grain are in the pipelines of trade channels 
... but Uncle Sam's CCC is out of the grain 
business. 


MILK CONSUMPTION (all forms combined) per person 
in U.S. rose in 1972 over 1971 for first time in 
20 years. Cheese consumption up 12 percent, low 
fat milk up 11 percent. 


ERADICANE is first herbicide containing "safening 
agent” which protects corn against herbicide 
(Eptam) injury. Effective against nutsedge and 
quackgrass, the new weedkiller is expected to be 
approved for use in 1973 season. 


PROTEIN PRICES depend heavily on success orf 
Peruvian fishing for anchovies. Normally, that 
annual catch provides protein equivalent of 52 
million bushels of soybeans. Because of shift 
in Humboldt Current off coast of Peru, fishing 
shut down there for 6 months last year ... help- 
ing to send soybean prices skyrocketing. 


FOOD COST FOOTNOTE ... USDA reports 29 standard 
food items in supermarket cost $ll ... basket of 
29 organic-labeled counterparts cost $20.30 in 
supermarket ... $21.90 in “health food" store 
»e» $17.80 in. “natural food”. store. 


BENLATE, a systemic fungicide, has had registra- 
tion expanded to include apples and pears. 
ee 


AG MARKETING AND BARGAINING LAW now in effect in 
Michigan. it sets up legal machinery for fruit 
and vegetable growers to bargain effectively with 
processors. 


FERTILIZER shortage looms as real possibility ... 
Accept 10-10-10 in place 
of 10-20-10... and don't 


if short of fertilizer. 
ing lesumes after first 
r 


even 

Look ahead to topdress- 
cut with materials lower 
in potash. 


HAA 


in phosphate and highe 
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led as are comparable inputs 
isinesses. But the fact remains 
most farmers have very re- 
a their net worth statements. 
in to always plead poverty, 
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Our warranty shows our — 
confidence. No non- 
sense. No loopholes. It 
covers everything ex- 
cept tires, tubes and 
batter y—for one year. 
That means engine, 
transmission, electri- 
cal system—the works. 
Who’s Sperry New Hol- 
land? We’re a division of 
Sperry Rand. We've been 
doing business since 1895, 
mostly with farmers. The 
factis, we're the country’s 
#1 producer of specialized 
farm machinery. We build 


* will carry these impressions 
uture years to provide some 
ective in all the areas touched 
professional careers. 
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rden tractor (or riding mower). Why? Turn the page. 
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d tells me that he has a mar- 
nt nurse, but that she has be- 
snappy and abrasive with the 
t the doctor’s office. 

lderly fruit farmer was having 
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fumes, their clothing, their hairdressing, and all 
the other costs of financing a woman were higher 
than the year before. It was getting so men’s 
incomes were pinched to the point where they 
could no longer afford such things as extra ra- 
tions of mead, fishing boats, snow chariots, and 
a thousand and one other components of enjoy- 
able living. 

Some said it was all the middleman’s fault... 
exorbitant profits being taken by the dressmakers, 
hairdressers, etc. Others said it was just supply 
and demand... demand rising, and the supply 
limited. 

There were many courses of action taken in 
response to the rising costs of women. The 
president of the College Fraternity Council, an 
active member of the time-honored “Fool ‘Em 
and Forget "Em Club,” appeared on a nation- 
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judged primarily by their ability to fill the cry- 
ing towel beyond capacity with tears about the 
Rngnefal woes of farmers. Some politicians have 
become famous (and elected or appointed) by 
telling farmers year after year how bad things 
are . . . and how OI’ Phogbound will change 
things on their behalf. 

Folks, I've had the experience of growing 
up on a farm amidst what is now called pov- 
erty, and I well remember my father selling 
milk in the 30’s for 80 cents per ‘hundredweight. 
And across the years, I've had the privilege 
of visiting hundreds of farms from Maine to 
Pennsylvania. As county agent and banker, as 
well as editor, I’ve looked over dozens of farm 
financial statements. 

Farm people legitimately feel that their ef- 
fort, capital, and managerial skills aren't as 


some internal plumbing problems, so he had to 
bring in a urine specimen every day for a week. 
He did this faithfully each morning, but each 
time he had to suffer a tongue-lashing from 
the nurse. 

Finally, he got fed up and decided he’d fix 
her! So he poured some freshly-pressed apple 
cider into the clean specimen bottle and took 
it to the doctor’s office. Sure enough, the nurse 
gave him the usual hard time . . . was he sure 
he got the specimen before breakfast, did he 
bring it down promptly, and ending by mutter- 
ing that the stuff looked awfully cloudy to her. 

The farmer took the bottle back, peered in- 
tently at it, and said, “By golly, it is cloudy 

. think I'll run it through again!” 

“Whereupon he chug-a- lugged the “specimen” 

. . and the nurse fainted! 
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Economical Farmhand 
Wheel Rakes are fast, gentle, 
thorough. Each raking wheel 
floats 8” up or down to 
really hug the ground, -sz 
getting all the hay. Farm- 
hand’s unique wheel rake 
design moves hay 45% slower than bar rakes 
—at comparable ground speeds. Less leaf 
loss...fluffy, fast-drying windrows. 6 
models...7 raking widths, up to 13%’, 
right or left-side delivery. 2-wheel 
Windrow Turner handles up to 42” 
windrows. Turns hay gently for fast 
drying. Easy to mount and use. 
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NEW 16 hp. model. Options include mower, snowthrower, tiller, more. 


You'll also appreciate how easy 
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nance. The front hood and rear 
deck tilt up easily. 
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fact is, we’re the country’s 
#1 producer of specialized 
farm machinery. We build 
machines that work hard and last 
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FREE BUYER’S GUIDE. For your 
copy, write to Dept. 145, Sperry 
New Holland, Divisionof Sperry 
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than the year before. It was getting so men’s 
incomes were pinched to the point where they 
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tions of mead, fishing boats, snow chariots, and 
a thousand and one other components of enjoy- 
able living. 

Some said it was all the middleman’s fault... 
exorbitant profits being taken by the dressmakers, 
hairdressers, etc. Others said it was just supply 
and demand...demand rising, and the supply 
limited. 

There were many courses of action taken in 
response to the rising costs of women. The 
president of the College Fraternity Council, an 
active member of the time-honored “Fool ‘Em 
and Forget "Em Club,” appeared on a nation- 
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judged primarily by their ability to fill the cry- 
ing towel beyond capacity with tears about the 
financial woes of farmers. Some politicians have 
become famous (and elected or appointed) by 
telling farmers year after year how bad things 
are . . . and how OI! Phogbound will change 
things on their behalf. 

Folks, I've had the experience of growing 
up on a farm amidst what is now called pov- 
erty, and I well remember my father selling 
milk in the 30’s for 80 cents per hundredweight. 
And across the years, I’ve had the privilege 
of visiting hundreds of farms from Maine to 
Pennsylvania. As county agent and banker, as 
well as editor, I’ve looked over dozens of farm 
financial statements. 

Farm people legitimately feel that their ef- 
fort, capital, and managerial skills aren't as 
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lderly fruit farmer was having 
some internal plumbing problems, so he had to 
bring in a urine specimen every day for a week. 
He did this faithfully each morning, but each 
time he had to suffer a tongue-lashing from 
the nurse. 

Finally, he got fed up and decided he'd fix 
her! So he poured some freshly-pressed apple 
cider into the clean specimen bottle and took 
it to the doctor’s office. Sure enough, the nurse 
gave him the usual hard time . . . was he sure 
he got the specimen before breakfast, did he 
bring it down promptly, and ending by mutter- 
ing that the stuff looked awfully cloudy to her. 

The farmer took the bottle back, peered in- 
tently at it, and said, “By golly, it is cloudy 
... think PI run it through again!” 
Whereupon he chug-a-lugged the “specimen” 
. and the nurse fainted! 
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Economical Farmhand 

Wheel Rakes are fast, gentle, 
thorough. Each raking wheel 
floats 8” up or down to 

really hug the ground, -sz« 
getting all the hay. Farm- 
hand’s unique wheel rake 
design moves hay 45% slower 
—at comparable ground speed: 
loss...fluffy, fast-drying windrov 
models...7 raking widths, up tc 
right or left-side delivery. 2-whi 
Windrow Turner handles up t 
windrows. Turns hay gently for 
drying. Easy to mount and use. 


FARN 


CHECK THE FULL FARMH 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. +2¢ 
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cost. 
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Buy a New Holland garden tractor (or riding 
mower) between April 2 and June 30, 1973 and 
we'll reward you with a bonus gift at no extra 


BUY A 12 HP., 14 HP., OR 16 
HP. MODEL AND SELECT 
ONE OF THESE: 


Personal Calculator by Sperry Remington. An elec- 
tronic marvel! Adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, and 
flashes answers—up to six figures—on display panel. 
Works on four penlight batteries. Fits in your pocket. 
Complete with zip carrying case. 


Mark III Shaver by Sperry Remington. Super-c 
shaves! Deluxe cord model has adjustable heads )J 
sideburn trimmer. 


Kodak Instamatic® 20. orhousecurrent.3¥-i 
The little camera that dynamic speaker. }j 
takes big pictures! Slips phone jack for pers 
into your pocket. Takes listening. 

big 344" color prints or Cyescent® Tool Set. 2 
slides. Double-exposure fessional quality! 
prevention. seventeen sockets, 
GE® FM/AM Portable %” drive, rachet bani 
Radio. Carry it every- wrench, pliers, more, 
where! Plays on batteries in steel carrying case, 


RIDING MOWER BUYE 
CHOOSE FROM THE 
GIFTS: 


Hot Comb™ by Sperry Remington. For today’s 4 
natural look! Gives you 20% more air flow. Inclu 
brush and two combs. 


GE® Spherical Radio. A barometer, humidity 
fine AM battery radio— ters mounted on waln 
and a great conversation grained panel. Adjust: 
piece! The ‘‘Orbiter’’ for vertical or horizo 
model spins freely but hanging. 

weighted base always 
brings it upright. Can be 
wall-mounted. Makes many home: 
Springfield® Weather Sta- auto jobs easy! Handy 
tion Trio. Know what’s_ drive set with 9 sock 
happening—and what’s’ rachet handle, 2 ext 


Crescent® Socket 


Quiet-riter™ Typewriter 
by Sperry Remington. For 
every family! The port- 
able typewriter that 
gives office-machine 
performance. 


GE® Digital Clock Radio. 
Wake up to music! FM/ 
AM reception. Brightly 
lighted one-inch numbers. 


Sleep switch to shut off 
radio automatically. 


Crescent® Tool Set. Ideal 
for the auto buff! Contains 
50 pieces: wrenches, 
screwdrivers, 1%”, 38", 4%” 
square drives, spinner 
handle and extensions, 
spark plug socket. 


coming! Thermometer, 


sions. Sturdy steel cas} 


See your New Holland dealer. For the name of 
dealer nearest you, call toll-free 800/447-4700. In 
800/322-4400. 
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Turn back for more reasons to buy New Holland. . . 
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FERTILIZER shortage looms as real possibility ... 
especially phosphorus. Accept 10-10-10 in place 
of 10-20-10... and don't delay corn planting even 


Name if short of fertilizer. Look ahead to topdress- 
Address ing legumes after first cut with materials lower 
City State Zip in phosphate and higher in potash. 
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WELCOME TO THE GRILL 


The American Medical Association recently 
enashed its teeth at length about an NBC tele- 
vision program entitled, “What Price Health?” 
Comments about the program appeared in the 
“AMA Update” (Volume 3, Number 1), entitled, 
“What Price Deception?” 

Calling the telecast “patently dishonest,” the 
AMA writers proceed to dissect it item by item, 
and provide documentation to refute a long list 
of falsehoods, half-truths and untrue implica- 
tions broadcast as part of the program. Dr. Alex 
Gerber, a widely-known critic of the AMA and 
U.S. medical care, was moved to publicly ex- 
press his disappointment about the broadcast, 
saying, “Had I known in advance that NBC 
planned a highly biased and distorted view of 
medical care in this country, I would never have 
consented to be a part of it.” 

Welcome, doctors, to the boob-tube grill on 
which farmers have also been unfairly fried! 
Cesar Chavez grabs the heart of TV program 
directors, but it’s as tough as robbing Fort Knox 
to get the farmers’ point of view about boycotts 
and union organizing on the air. 

All too often, the creator of a TV “documen- 
tary” starts with a foregone conclusion which he 
believes will be generally popular, then pro- 
ceeds to “prove” his case without regard to 
complete honesty ... rather than accepting the 
responsibility of presenting both sides of a con- 
troversial issue. That’s show biz, my friend. 

At various times, agriculture has suffered 
from showings of biased programs about pesti- 
cides and seasonal labor. A notable exception to 
that dismal record, though, was a recent hour- 
long program called “The Land” by ABC, spon- 
sored by the Ford Motor Company. 

It’s said that misery loves company, so I sup- 
pose farmers can't help but grin a bit to see 
the doctor cast by the managers of the electronic 
wastelands into the same “bad-image” boat 
where farmers have been for some time. While 
they're together, maybe the livestock farmers 
can query the doctors a bit about all that bad 
press some heart specialists have been giving 
animal fats! 


THE GREAT GIRLCOTT 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of Or- 
ganized States, a great hue and cry arose be- 
cause the cost of women was going up sharply, 
threatening to require 18 percent of men’s in- 
comes rather than the 16 percent to which they 
had long become accustomed. Women’s per- 
fumes, their clothing, their hairdressing, and all 
the other costs of financing a woman were higher 
than the year before. It was getting so men’s 
incomes were pinched to the point where they 
could no longer afford such things as extra ra- 
tions of mead, fishing boats, snow chariots, and 
a thousand and one other components of enjoy- 
able living. 

Some said it was all the middleman’s fault . . . 
exorbitant profits being taken by the dressmakers, 
hairdressers, etc. Others said it was just supply 
and demand... demand rising, and the supply 
limited. 

There were many courses of action taken in 
response to the rising costs of women. The 
president of the College Fraternity Council, an 
active member of the time-honored “Fool ‘Em 
and Forget "Em Club,” appeared on a nation- 
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wide television program to announce a dramatic 
change of policy. 

Before a cheering studio audience, he solemnly 
burned the age-yellowed charter of the Club... 
halfway, so that it now read only “Forget “Em.” 
Piously smiting his chest, he raised his face 
heavenward and solemnly proclaimed that his 
group would launch immediately a girlcott, and 
refrain from associating with girls until their 
costs returned to reasonable levels. 

The famous court jester, Marlin Slunglo, was 
even more dramatic. He was scheduled one 
morning to marry his fifth wife, but sent to the 
wedding in his place a 90-year-old priest to 
breathlessly announce that Marlin was even 
then joining the girlcott by entering a monastery 
at Injured Ligament. 


Some of the king’s wisemen tried to set the 
whole thing in perspective, pointing out: 

— As of the first of the year, the medical drug 
Noyenatol was removed from the market by the 
King’s order. This drug once turned off men’s 
interest in the ladies, but now it was no longer 
available. 

— Under the King’s program to provide free 
dates for the underprivileged, girlstamps were 
widely issued. This had also increased demand. 

—It had always been possible to avoid the 
expense of girls... without a girlcott. If the 
cost is overly burdensome, switch to substitutes 
... fishing, poker games, yoga, cold showers, and 
the like. 

But the emotionally-charged girlcotters would 
have none of it... they wanted girlcosts rolled 
back to the levels of 10 years earlier. So they 
petitioned their King with demands for higher 
wages for themselves (so they could better afford 
the higher girlcosts) and at the same time threat- 
ened dire deeds if those costs were not reduced 
forthwith. “Down with supply and demand,” 
they shouted. “This is a new age, and we de- 
mand an end to market dependence on such 
nonsense.” 

The moral of the story is that emotion is more 
exciting than the facts.. and it is more popular 
to suspect some sinister conspiracy than it is to 
study a problem objectively. 


POOR MOUTHING 


Ever since I can remember, it’s been tradi- 
tional among farmers that they must always 
cry about the times being hard. 

For several decades, gloomy testimony has 
been periodically presented by some north- 
eastern milk cooperatives that the milk supply 
will soon dry up to nothing because of low milk 
prices. Farm organization leaders are sometimes 
judged primarily by their ability to fill the cry- 
ing towel beyond capacity with tears about the 
financial woes of farmers. Some politicians have 
become famous (and elected or appointed) by 
telling farmers year after year how bad things 
are . . . and how OI! Phogbound will change 
things on their behalf. 

Folks, ve had the experience of growing 
up on a farm amidst what is now called pov- 
erty, and I well remember my father selling 
milk in the 30’s for 80 cents per hundredweight. 
And across the years, I've had the privilege 
of visiting hundreds of farms from Maine to 
Pennsylvania. As county agent and banker, as 
well as editor, ’'ve looked over dozens of farm 
financial statements. 

Farm people legitimately feel that their ef- 
fort, capital, and managerial skills aren't as 


handsomely rewarded as are comparable inputs 
by folks in other businesses. But the fact remains 
that, in general, most farmers have very re- 
spectable figures on their net worth statements. 

I suppose it’s fun to always plead poverty, 
with or without justification, but there are sey- 
eral very negative results: 

—Young people are turned off from thinking 
about a career in agriculture. Why should your 
son go into an occupation about which you've 
bitched for years? 

—When farmers really are in financial trouble, 
nobody listens to them. Crying “wolf” too often 
turns potential friends-and allies off, too! 

—Managers of processing plants, and agri- 
business in general, get a negative feeling when 
they hear nothing but the crying of the blues. 
The entire agricultural industry develops a de- 
featist attitude. 

Sure, I know that real financial binds afflict 
some farm families at times. . . but let’s not cry 
about our lot when the facts show otherwise. 
As a matter of fact, maybe crying doesn’t really 
do us much good in any case! 


PR PROGRAM 


An intriguing experiment has been launched 
by the Ellis L. Phillips Foundation, in coopera- 
tion with the New York State College of Agri- 
culture and Life Sciences at Cornell University. 

Funds have been provided to expedite a pro- 
gram encouraging college students not connected 
with agricultural training to work and live on 
a farm for a summer. Thus, interested students 
who will eventually become doctors, lawyers, 
bankers, TV commentators, etc., will have an 
opportunity to see farms and farm families as 
they really are. 

Hopefully, they will carry these impressions 
with them into future years to provide some 
agricultural perspective in all the areas touched 
by their lives and professional careers. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


Of all the virtues that farmers and their rural 
neighbors learn from their earliest childhood 
years, one of the most important is the realiza- 
tion that if you would have more, you must 
produce more. Farmers know that. Congress 
could pass a law tomorrow guaranteeing every- 
body a free loaf of bread. But none of us would 
get that bread unless someone got up early to- 
morrow morning and baked 208 million loaves 
and distributed them. Only people who work 
do that. Without production, without somebody 
raising the crops or mining the minerals or 
running the factories or making the deliveries, 
we have nothing. — Secretary of Agriculture 
Earl Butz. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


A doctor friend tells me that he has a mar- 
velously-competent nurse, but that she has be- 
come somewhat snappy and abrasive with the 
patients who visit the doctor’s office. 

Last fall, an elderly fruit farmer was having 
some internal plumbing problems, so he had to 
bring in a urine specimen every day for a week. 
He did this faithfully each morning, but each 
time he had to suffer a tongue-lashing from 
the nurse. 

Finally, he got fed up and decided he’d fix 
her! So he poured some freshly-pressed apple 
cider into the clean specimen bottle and took 
it to the doctor’s office. Sure enough, the nurse 
gave him the usual hard time . . . was he sure 
he got the specimen before breakfast, did he 
bring it down promptly, and ending by mutter- 
ing that the stuff looked awfully cloudy to her. 

The farmer took the bottle back, peered in- 
tently at it, and said, “By golly, it is cloudy 
... think Ill run it through again!” 

Whereupon he chug-a-lugged the “specimen” 

. and the nurse fainted! 
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If a survey were made to find out what kind 
of cake is most popular with men, women, boys 
and girls, we bet the winner would be “Choco- 
late” by an overwhelming vote! We thought it 
was about time for this favorite dessert to be 
featured in our AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST-New 
York State Grange baking contest, so for 1973, 
it’s a Chocolate Cake Contest! 

Subordinate Grange members across the state 
are entering their local bake-offs, and a few 
Pomona contests have already been held. The 
exciting climax comes in October when the 
53 county winners send cakes to the state finals, 
which will be held when State Grange Session 
meets at Cortland. Top winners in the finals 
will receive the valuable prizes pictured and 
described on these pages. 

Most of the companies mentioned in this 
article have participated in our baking contests 
for many years. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 
New York State Grange appreciate very much 
their support, and we know the success and 
popularity of our contest each year is due large- 
ly to the valuable prizes awarded state winners. 
Again, we thank each company who is donating 
a prize for our Chocolate Cake Contest. 

And now for the prizes! 


GRAND PRIZES 


The top winners will receive one of the fol- 
lowing grand prizes: 

From Agway, Inc.: A cash award of $200.00. 

From GAF Corporation: An Anscomatic 236 
XF Electric Eye Model Camera, which takes 
flash pictures without batteries. 

From International Multifoods: A deluxe 
chrome Mixmaster Mixer with 12-speed Mix- 
Finder dial. 

From International Salt Company: A Regal 
30-cup automatic Poly Urn. 

From Monarch Range Company (Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin): Their patented “Jet-Fan 
SPEED OVEN” Electric Range. The patented 
“Jet-Fan” in the oven causes it to bake and 
roast at least 25 percent faster and is an exclu- 
sive with Monarch. The oven is also Continuous 
Cleaning, which means it cleans itself while 
used at normal temperatures. Also featured are 
a lift-off oven door and lift-up cooking top. 

From National Grange Mutual Insurance 
Co.: A 4-piece Coffee Service; includes 15-inch 
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round tray of Community Silverplate in “Park 
Lane” pattern. 

From New York State Grange: Two grand 
prizes — A Singer Portable Zig-Zag Sewing 
Machine and a Singer Powermaster Upright 
Cleaner with pile selector which adjusts for the 
new shag carpets. 

From Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths: A 48-piece set 
(service for 8) of Community Silverplate in the 
new “Royal Lace” pattern, plus deluxe storage 
chest. 


PRIZES TO TOP TEN WINNERS 

Each of the 10 highest state winners will re- 
ceive the following prizes: 

From Curtice-Burns Foods: A case of Blue 
Boy vegetables in white-plate lined cans. 

From Dairylea Cooperative Inc.: A Cheddar 
Treasure Chest Dairylea Cheese Assortment. 

From Hershey Foods Corporation: A gift 
package containing many Hershey products. 

From International Salt Company: 4 packages 
of Sterling Table Salt. 

From Ritter Sales Division: A “Cumberland” 
gift box of assorted Ritter products. 


GRAND PRIZES 
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OTHER AWARDS 

Other contest prizes, including cash awards, 
are as follows: 

From International Multifoods: A coupon for 
a 5-pound bag of Robin Hood flour to each of 
the 53 county winners. 

New York State Grange will again award 
$159.00 in entry prizes. Each of the 53 county 
winners taking part in the state contest will re- 
ceive a $3.00 cash award. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will distribute 
$107.00 among the 25 top winners as follows: 
First prize, $20; second, $15; third, $11; fourth, 
$8; fifth, $6; sixth, $5; 7th through 10th, $3 
each, and $2 each to winners 11 through 25. 


Keep Watch! 

We hope you'll watch future issues of AMERI 
caAN AcricuLTuRIST for more news of our 
Chocolate Cake Contest. In October we will 
print a list of Pomona winners who will be 
competing in the state finals, and our December 
issue will carry a story of the finals. There will 
be pictures of the prize exhibit and all winners 
present at State Grange Session. 
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Livestock 


Problems? 


Check the Animal 
Health Directory at 
your farm supply 
store for answers 
like these... 


> Vita-Supp 
Injectable 


INdEA TABLE The quick treatment for 
vitamin A and D deficiencies. 


Bifterad Terramycin a 


lodine | Injectable 
Aerosol Solution 


More solutions to more 
problems for more years 
than anything else. 















From New York 
State Grange: 
Singer Portable 
Sewing Machine 

























Buffered 
lodine Spray 








From GAF Corpo- 
ration: Anscomatic 
236 XF Electric 
Eye Camera 












Crumbles 


Just top-dress 
Terramycin® or 
Neo-Terramycin® 
Crumbles to fight 
susceptible diseases 
which are associated 
with stress. 


Combiotic 








































Antiseptic wound 
dressing. 





























The bi a ; 
selling aieeculé Prizen ass? TRIPLE-SULFA 
antibiotic. eT HI NEO-TERRAMYCIN 







| Boluses _] 


tee SOLUS with vitamins 


From New York State Grange: 
Singer Powermaster Cleaner 


SCOURS TABLETS 
Tablets & Individual treatment the fast way. 
Terramycin® Tablets, Neo-Terramycin® 
| Boluses, and Triple Sulfa Boluses to 
O uses keep your livestock healthy. 


ee a> AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, New York, N. Y. 10017 






Pfizer 
COMBIOTIC 
=| 





TARE TSE 




















MORE FOR GROWTH AND HEALTH 





From National Grange Mutual 
Insurance Co.: 4-piece Com- 
munity Coffee Service 





From Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths: 48- 
piece set Community Silverplate and 
Chest 


PRIZES TO THE TOP TEN WINNERS 










From Dairylea Cooperative 
Inc.: Treasure Chest Dairylea 
Cheese Assortment 


PITZBERGEN 
VOYAC 


Gruied all along Nowway s fascinating coast, an d 
and then across open sea 


on an incredible voyage far wort aN O RWAY 
of the Arctic Circle wlO U R 


to strange, enchanting SPITZBERGEN. 
SPITZBERGEN is a cluster of undisturbed ig awe 
with gigantic glaciers and great fjords. an r 
A beautiful landscape Septe 6 a 
undisturbed for centuries! 277 


pSace 





From Ritter Division of Curtice- 
Burns: Gift box of assorted 
-Ritter products 


White-plate lined cans 










From international Salt Co.: 
4 packages of Sterling Table 








From Curtice-Burns Foods: Salt 


Case of Blue Boy vegetables \~ Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. G-1 


ee 60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Yes, |’d like your brochure on the “‘Spitzbergen Cruise and 
Norway Tour.” 


Name 
Address 


Cie Pe PTs Se MS Tate ean Ole Seep 
PLEASE PRINT 







From Hershey Foods Corp.: 
Gift package of Hershey 
products. 


a 


a 
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| EASY to use you guide it with just ONE 


















GOING BAREFOOT 
by Geraldine Ross 


Down rain-washed lanes, when days 
steam heat, 

Mud caresses small bare feet, 

Or dew, across a morning's green, 

Washes those bare feet cool and clean. 

All small fry, skin-aware of stone, 

Walk proudly through a world they 
own, 

And any country child can be 

Cousin to flower, brook or tree, 

Can claim as kin all outdoor things 

With fur or petals, leaves or wings 

By being less than twelve years old, 

Kicking up dust like dry-hot gold! 









If the tiller you've been using has its revolv- 
ing blades in FRONT and NO power to the 
wheels (see ‘TORTURE! above), you won't 
ever be happy with it again once you try 
the TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter 
which has its revolving blades in the REAR 
and POWER DRIVEN WHEELS — and is SO 







We printed “Going Barefoot” in 
last June’s issue, and it has brought 
many responses to Geraldine Ross 
and to our office. Mrs. Phyllis Sasso, 
a second grade teacher in William 
Winsor School, Greenville, Rhode 
Island, sent Geraldine drawings and 
letters from her class. Here is what 
Gerald Richard did. Gerald’s “clouds 
that look hot” were colored orange. 








HAND! (see ‘JOY!’ above) You do NOT have to 
walk behind it, leaving footprints! It does 
NOT shake you half to death! It ieaves NO 
wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable tangling! 
The TROY-BILT® is now in its 11th great 
year. SO, if you want tilling to be a JOY in- 
stead of TORTURE from now on, please mail 
the coupon below or a postcard right now for 
the whole story of this wonderfully different 
and better design in tillers! OFF-SEASON SAV- 
INGS now in effect for a limited time. 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
Dept. 2715 
102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


Please send the whole wonderful story of TROY- 
BILT® Roto Tillers including prices and OFF- 
SEASON-SAVINGS now in effect for a limited 
time. (Please Print Clearly) 









SS SS Se 

















State Zip 


We can also furnish parts for your old ROTO- 
TILLER. Check here for FREE parts-price list. [1 
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WRITE US TODAY 


1113 Chestnut St., Camden, N.J. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


Gain A Year—PLANT NOW. 


sTern's PLUM SIZE : S 
RAWBERRI 


12 for $2.25 
25 for 3.95 
50 for 6.75 
100 for 11.00 
250 for 24.00 
500 for 39.00 
1,000 for 59.00 


ls 
Thousands of Giant Berries Y Ty 


Most amazing strawberry! NOW READY! 
Stern’s miracle “EMPIRE”! They are 
enormous producers — each plant aver- 


A New Breed 


Another reader of American Ag- 
riculturist, Edgar M. Burr of South 
Salem, New York, sent in a more 








a 
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Trademark 


ONLY 4 PLANT 


OAM « We uae haa 


Order Now For Crops Next Spring! More crops year 

ages 6 pints a year. They resist drought _ after year. Mail Coupon Today! If you plant this 

octunlly thrive in peer weather, Mag- Spring, you’ll have your first crop of berries in Spring 1974 

nificent ! Big, , > 

ia anemone § MAIL COUPON WITHIN 30 DAYS FOR SPRING PLANTING! 

Our Finest Grade Plants STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept.M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 

Official! Largest No. 1 size 5 the, best and | eae eat Yes Peetncteat Strawberry plants guaranteed as 
iggest grade. trong, we evelope : : ¥ : 

evens and roots withstand severe winter | L] Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 

conditions. ] American Express,. [_] Carte Blanche, 

| (.) BankAmericard {_] Master Charge. 

| 12 for $2.25 Specify Acct. # 

25/fOF 3.99 





















Easy to Grow! Winter-Hardy! 

Satisfaction Guaranteed | 

You must be delighted, or notify us within | 1 

1 month after you receive plants and we’ll 50 for 6.75 
send a refund or free replacement for any 

unsatisfactory plants. No need to return jo 100 for 11.00 

plants, ever! | [1] 250 for 24.00 


-Stern's Nurseries (1 500 for 39.00 
Dept.M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 | {J 1,000 for 59.00 
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Name 


Address. 





City State > Zip 
Add 10% postage & packing (70c minimum). 


Visit with Home Editor Augusta Chapman 
& P 


contemporary version of the poem — 


Down rain-washed streets when days steam 
heat, 

Goo caresses small bare feet, 

Or tar across the asphalt way 

Cakes tiny toenails with black clay. 

All teeners, skin-aware of tacks, 

Walk proudly in their threadbare slacks, 

And any suburban child can be 

Cousin to shoeless, homeless refugee; 

Can claim as kin all outdoor things 

As paper or glass, wire or strings 

By being more than 12 years old — 

Affluent, disdainful and can’t-be-told. 


To this, Geraldine replies that the 
barefoot she sees on the hot pave- 
ments of Minneapolis don’t inspire 
her. She says, “I hope kids still go 
barefoot in pleasant rural places.” 
And so do I. 


A New Cookbook 


Mrs. Hazel Corliss of Basin Farm 
in Vernon, Vermont, has contributed 
several articles to our Home Depart- 
ment pages since [ve been with 
American Agriculturist. We've cor- 
responded often through the years, 
and I feel she is my friend, although 
we've never met. 

In 1971, after nearly fifty years 
of marriage, Hazel’s beloved “Pop” 
left her. She has spent the last two 
winters with their son in Maryland, 
but returned to Basin Farm for the 
summer. 

For twelve years, Mrs. Corliss also 
wrote a weekly column called “Hill- 
top Housewife” for the Greenfield 
Recorder. Often she gave her readers 
some recipe she had used for years, 
and in return they sent her their 
favorites. Now, the best of these 
recipes have been combined in “Hill- 
top Housewife Cookbook,” which 
I’m sure you would enjoy a lot. It 
is available for $3.95 postpaid by 
sending your order to Mrs. Hazel 
Corliss, P. O. Box 107, Glen Arm, 
Maryland 21057. 


Women’s Lib... 

A few weeks ago I spent an in- 
teresting and rather enlightening 
afternoon on the Cornell University 
Campus. I attended one session of 
the “Ecology of Women” Conference 
sponsored by the New York State 
College of Human Ecology (formerly 
the College of Home Economics). 





“The Women’s Movement” was dis- 
cussed, and speaking was Professor 
Catherine Stimpson of Barnard Col- 
lege. 

Like all of you, I have been aware 
of the women’s movement and have 
mentally applauded their efforts to 
help women get as much pay as men 
for doing the same work. I also agree 
that women are fully as capable of 
holding many administrative positions 
and political offices as are men. 

What I hadn’t realized was the 
apparent rancor behind the move- 
ment. Professor Stimpson compared 
it to something like “Beauty and the 
Beast.” The beast is male chauvinism 
and sexism personified, and it is up 
to beauty (women’s movement) to 
redeem the beast and bring him into 
the human race. 

What was certainly more impor- 
tant to me, though, I hadn’t realized 
how greatly I need to be liberated! 
I’ve never considered how I was 
taken-in and demeaned by assuming 
my husband’s name when we were 
married and how this low estate has 
been perpetuated through the years 
by allowing my mail to come ad- 
dressed “Mrs.” instead of “Ms.” 

And how naive I’ve been in think- 
ing the enjoyable division of work 
my husband and I have shared for 
more than 30 years was a good ar- 
rangement! Horrible thought — I’ve 
allowed myself to be identified with 
the kitchen and have _ probably 
washed a few million dishes and 
cooked thousands of meals! 

Well, I fear women’s lib has come 
too late to free me from my low 
status in life. And looking back, | 
feel no desire or need to be liberated. 
Guess I’m one of those poor unen- 
lightened souls who doesn’t know 
enough to be miserable even when 
told I should be. I even felt sorry for 
all of the attractive young women 
listening so intently and apparently 
hanging upon every word being 
spoken. 

No wonder our divorce rate has 
climbed at such a rapid pace in the 
last few years, but no doubt the 
women’s movement will take care 
of this ill also. When asked by one 
of the few male listeners if marriage 
is repressive, Ms. Stimpson conceded 
that for most people she considered 
it to be so. 


American Agriculturist, May, 1973 


















4565. Low waisted dress plus jacket. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
1014-1814. Size 1414 (bust 37) dress 
2 yds. 60 inch fabric. ...... 75 cents 
9365. Sew six tunic tops, pants plus 
shell-stiteh crocheted cape. PRINT- 
ED PATTERN, Half Sizes 1014- 
1814; Misses’ 8-18. State size. 75 cents 
882. Mom-daughter shrinks! Crochet 
3 color medallions of gay knitting 
worsted. Child’s Sizes 4-14; Misses’ 
8-14 included. Directions. ..50 cents 
969. Jiffy-crochet cape in loop-stitch 
lace. Use two colors of worsted. Child’s 
Sizes 2-12; Misses’ 8-18 included. 
Directions. ;. sacs 5 Keeler aeere 50 cents 


9365 8-18 
10%,-18% 


















Cie 
TAR aos 


969 


4973 10%-18), 


4645. Buttons top this spectator 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) dress 
214 yds. 45 inch fabric. ....- 75 cents 


4973. An “Inches Slimmer” style. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
1014-1814. Size 1414 (bust 37) takes 
27% yds. 35 inch fabric. ..... 75 cents 
666. Crochet fashionable topper in 
handsomely textured shell-stitch.Use 
knitting worsted. Misses’ Sizes 8-18 
included. Directions. ....... 50 cents 
4974. Sew-easy dress and jacket out- 
fit. PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s 
Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) dress 








15¢ yds. 60 inch fabric. ..... 75 cents 

‘Instant Sewing Book si Ts Phase rg, ie sla Bese es are ph eee ane cee 
‘Instant Fashion Book O$1 
: Fashions to Sew (Spring) 1 75¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
‘Designer Collection #28 (1 50¢ Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 
:1973 Needlecraft Catalog L175¢ New York, N.Y. 10011 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 O50¢ Fi me De 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 L150¢ 
‘15 Quilts for Today #3 1 50¢ DRESS PATTERNS. .....-.--- 75 CENTS 
‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs L)50¢ 
'12 Prize Afghans #12 1 50¢ NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50 CENTS 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 ($1 ‘ 
‘Complete Instant Gift Book O$1 Add 25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling i 
‘Instant Crochet Book ELS 5, eh Mal ote aes Mae ening Nae he dco foe ae acy 
‘Instant Macrame Book O$1 
‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet ($1 
‘Instant Money from Crafts O$1 
‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet LI$1 | NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price 

ea iver og nile eee ee Teja ne es ee 

ao CITY STATE ZIP 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP | 
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Your ship is Time for 
your hotel leisure adventures 
Exciting Colorful and 
shore excursions interesting shops 


American Agriculturist 
September 1-8 Cruise 





oO} 


2 OOS OY 
Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. H-1 ; 


60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 u 
Rush me your illustrated brochure on the “Bermuda Cruise.” iy 
Name ’ 
Address 

City Zip ’ 


State 
PLEASE PRINT 


Let’s Travel Back With 


JOURNEY TO DAY BEFORE 


YESTERDAY 
by E. R. Eastman 





14 th and 


Final Printing. 


Copies of this fine book can be had by send- 
ing check or money order for $7.50 (NY State 
Tax included) to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, De- 


partment Book, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 
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Mol-Mix has been a hit with beefmen 
for years. And we think it’s time 
dairymen gave Mol-Mix a spin, too. 
We’re even willing to slip you a little 
money to try it. $3 a ton to be exact.* 
It’s worth that much to us to 
introduce you to the economical, 
nutritious, labor-saving Mol-Mix 
liquid concept. 


But of course, the biggest pay-off 
comes with maximum milk produc- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. 
Those Mol-Mix profits will be music 
to your ears. 


When properly certified 
by your Mol-Mix dealer, 
the ‘‘U.O.Me"' Certificate 
will entitle you to your 
payola (refund) direct 
from the National 
Molasses Co. 





*Refund offer of $3 per ton (up to 5 tons) good during 
the months of May, June and July, 1973, at your local 
Mol-Mix dealer. 





ae 


MOLASSES 


NATIONAL MOLASSES CoMPANY 


Willow Grove, Pennsylvania 19090 
215/659-8700 





Stockton, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Long Beach, Calif. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Eagle Pass, Tex. El Paso, Tex. 
Kingfisher, Okla. Kansas City, Ks. 
Owensboro, Ky. Knoxville, Tenn. 





Raat 
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country. 


Come with us if you 


This scene is typical of the wild beauty to be found in Norway’s fjord 


SS 


knyjoy Cruising 


Many people feel there’s nothing 
quite as relaxing as a cruise vaca- 
tion, and we're inclined to agree 
with them. If you feel this way too, 
youll want to 
come along on at 
least one of the 
three cruises 
were offering 
during the sum- 
mer and early 
fall. Here are 
brief descriptions 
of these trips — 





Dates for our Upper Mississippi 
Cruise are August 11-18, and we'll 
sail the river from St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, to St. Louis, Missouri, an area 
entirely different from any other 
we ve covered on the Delta Queen. 
There are locks and dams on the 
river, with hills, ravines and palisades 
along the banks. 

When you buy your ticket, every- 
thing is included except shore excur- 
sions; this is because they're not 
definitely announced until just be- 
fore sailing. Tentatively, stops are 
planned at Winona, Minnesota; 
Muscatine, Iowa, and Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, boyhood home of Mark Twain. 

In St. Louis we'll ride to the top 
of Gateway Arch for the magnificent 
view of the city and river; we'll tour 
Anheuser Busch Brewery, Grant’s 
Farm (where Ulysses S. Grant once 
“tilled the soil”), Forest Park and 
other interesting places. 

Each year. we wonder if it will 
be the Delta Queen’s last, so don’t 
wait any longer to take a trip on 
this unique, legendary steamer. You'll 
have unforgettable memories of 
wonderful Steamboat Days and a de- 
lightful river. vacation. 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Bermuda Cruise 

Our second cruise is from New 
York City to Bermuda and return 
aboard the beautiful new Cunard 
Ambassador. Dates for this trip are 
September | to 8. The Ambassador 
will be our hotel in Bermuda, while 
we go ashore to sightsee and shop. 

There are all sorts of interesting 
things to see and do in Bermuda. 
You can drive around the island in 
a horse-drawn carriage or a tiny 
taxi. Youll enjoy exploring the 
crooked streets of 17th Century St. 
George, and youll want to visit 
Crystal Cave, Devil’s Hole, Sea Gar- 
dens and Fort St. Catherine, as well 
as many other historical and beauti- 
ful places. 

Bermuda is a “fun” place to shop. 
You'll find every British product 
imaginable and all at low-tariff 
prices. Then, of course, you can sun 
and swim to your heart’s content, golf 
at the world-famous Mid Ocean 
Course, fish in the surf and go deep 
sea fishing for the big ones. Send for 
the Bermuda folder today and make 
your reservation soon. 


Norway Coastal Voyage & Spitzbergen 


We think this is one of the most 
exciting vacations AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLTuRIsT and Travel Service Bu- 
reau have ever offered. Imagine a 
7-day cruise through the fjords along 
Norway’s Coast, then sailing across 
the open sea to Spitzbergen, far 
north of the Arctic Circle, and final- 
ly sightseeing in Bergen and Oslo! 
Don’t you have an irresistible urge to 
pack your bags and come with us? 
Dates for this fabulous vacation are 
September 6-24. 

We'll fly from New York to Ber- 

(Continued on page 27) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Virginia and the Carolinas 


Alaska Cruise 
Upper Mississippi Cruise 


Name 





Bermuda Cruise 
Heart o' the West 
Norway-Spitzbergen Cruise __ 








Address 


(Please print) 








Look at the outstanding Funk’s-G 
yield record in Project:200 and in 
your neighbors’ fields. Then, make 
your profit-minded decision in fa- 
vor of Funk’s G-Hybrids. They have 
the capacity to produce unmatched, 
proven high yield results. Funk’s-G 
is your right decision. 


A. H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa. 17538 


Dependable Hybrids 
from Dependable People 


Funk's is a Brand Name 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, ING. 
International Headquarters, 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty and rem 
edy on the tag attached to each bag 


of Funk's G-Hybrid sold is a part o 
Lid Meda tehe! AM © | the terms of sale thereof | 


WH DO 








MORE 
DAIRYMEN BUY 
UNADILLA? 


A recent independent survey 
shows that in the Northeast, 
more Unadillas are now in use 
than any other silo. And, more 
important, Unadilla is also the 
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first choice of dairymen who plan Ch 
to buy a new silo this year! Sl 
There are many good reasons why ie 
Unadilla Wood Stave Silos are the NRA! 
favorite on Northeast farms. Lower lk 


\ 


cost, minimum upkeep, long life and 
greater feeding efficiency — this is 
“what’s in the wood” for you when 
you choose a sturdy Unadilla Silo. 


rh) 
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ee ees 
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Get all the facts now — write for free 
catalog and full details. Put a Una- 
dilla on your farm this YEAR — and 
get set for YEARS of trouble-free 
service... 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY, INC. 
BOX B-53 , UNADILLA, N.Y, 13849 


UNADILLA SILOS 


\=. wn oe . 
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Empire Farm 
Days 
August 7, 8,9 


To be held at same 
HOCAG LOM. ac) so eye 


To Syracuse 







To Auburn 


To Binghamton 


To Owego 


ove Je fe 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
327-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


CHOICE AND FANCY performance tested 
Angus bulls. 53 years. Farmer raised and 
priced. Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 
ea eS 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS for 1973. Shaver 
Leghorns, Harco Sex-Links, Lawton Buffs, 
Cornish Cross meat birds. Also started pullets. 
Henry M. Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. 
Phone 518/692-7104. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
prids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R.J. Reds. For broad-breasted 
broilers or-capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 17039. 


SILVER HALLCROSS CHICKS. Sex-Links, 
Golden Buffs, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns. For meat: Heavy 
White Cross, White Cornish Cross. Write for 
price list. Hall Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Cook 
Hill Road, Wallingford, Conn. 06492. 


PROFIT POWERED HEAVY Laying Leg- 
horns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds; cockerels go 14#. 
Circular. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17078. 


NOW IS THE TIME to order your Red Gate 
Farm New Hampshire Red Chicks. Write for 
price list. Box 457, Newport, N.H. 03773. 


BUFF SEX-LINK - ideal brown egg layer. 
22¢ each straight run. Cornish-Rock for meat 
20¢ each. Write for free literature. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. Phone 
1-607/756-9310 evenings. 


CANADIAN CATTLE 


CANADIAN BULL CALVES ffor - sale. 
Healthy, veterinarian checked, bull calves 90 
- 120 Ibs., 1 - 2 weeks old, bucket broken. 
In lots of 50 to 500 in one shipment delivered 
to your barn in our own trucks. Also heifers 
and feeders available, all at competitive 
prices. Call collect 201/689-6913. Prime Veal 
Farms Ine., Box 87, Broadway, N.J. 08808. 
U.S. agent for North American Livestock 
Exporters Canada. 


CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LOR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


CHAROLAIS PUREBRED COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale. Performance records show 
high weaning weights and grades. Robert B. 
Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
Phone 315/696-5353. 


EXCELLENT CROSS/PUREBRED  Polled 
Charolais - trucking included. Weaning 
weights, Olentangy breeding. M. L. Johnson, 
Bar-J Charolais, RD #3, Frankfort, N.Y. 
13340. 315/894-8013. 


CHAROLAIS PUREBRED BULL ~- rib eye 
measured 22 sq. inches, 18 months old. 
Proven in our herd, ready for heavy service. 
Blue ribbon winner N.Y.S. Fair. See him 
at Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5353. 


CIRCLE B FARM ~- Charolais Bull Sale, 
Saturday, May 19 at 8 P.M. at Maplehurst 
Livestock Market, Hinsdale, N.Y. Selling our 
one % French purebred, six %4 French pure- 
bred, six domestic purebred, one 15/16 and 
one Maine Anjou Cross Charolais. They are 
11 months to two years of age from six well 
known bloodlines. All animals are TB, Bru- 
cellosis free. Will have had shipping fever 
shots and then approved for interstate ship- 
ment. Francis Bucher, Little Genesee, N.Y. 
14754. 716/928-1118, 

Se ee ae ee eR eee 

N. Y. Ss OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 









































DAIRY CATTLE 


Cow COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 


ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912, 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 385% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
1988 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 




















DOGS 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Dairymen 
tis time to think about workers for next 
Spring. Choose from our fall litters out of 
top imported females. Sired by Imp. Roy. His 
pups are proven workers. Sometimes we 
have started dogs to offer. Also, we have book 

e Farmer’s Dog”’, on training and proper 
handling of the Border Collie, $6.00 postpaid. 
Call, write or visit Edgar A. Gould, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 01370. Tel. 413/625-6496. 


BORDER COLLIE PUPPIES. Working dogs 
with family pet dispositions. Registered. Cer- 
tified. See three generations plus new im- 
borted breeding. Pepper Mainwaring Healey, 
High Hickory, Grove St., Framingham, Mass. 
Call_ 617/877-3726. 


FOR SALE: PUREBRED English Shepherd 
Teeding dog, 3 years old, black and white. 
Also purebred English Shepherd puppies and 
Started dogs - number one cow dog and 
family pet. Edward Munson, RD #1, Groton, 
Y. 13073. 1-607/533-4606 — 1-607/898-5200. 


FOR SALE - Registered Border Collie pups, 
nported breeding. Paul Simpson, Savona, 
-Y. 14879, 607/583-7328. 
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DOGS 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, cowdogs, guard 
and companions. Ariel Lane, Route 1, Hen- 
derson, N.Y. 13650. 


SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Working 
and family dog; beautiful puppies, guaranteed 
satisfaction; 33 years imported breeding; 
registered, training instructions. Carroll 
Shaffner, RI, Boalsburg, Penna. 16827. 814/- 
466-6535. 








DUCKS & GEESE 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—breeding stock. Inquire about prices. 
Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., Eastport, 
Long Island, New York 11941. 

MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, 
Guineas, chicks, turkeys, bantams and pheas- 
ants. Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 











HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS - yearlings 
and 2 year olds. Also few cows, heifers - top 
quality and bloodlines. Most bulls by S.R. 
Lamplighter 137, undefeated Jr. Calf in 1968 
at Fort Worth, Texas; Jackson, Miss.; 
Athens, Ga. Others by top Canadian breeding 
bulls. Robert J. Generaux, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
14424, Phone 315/596-5017. 


REGISTERED BULLS, Grade and registered 












open heifers. Claude Fisher, Sodus, N.Y. 
14551. Phone 315/483-8735. 
REGISTERED POLLED 
ANG HEREFORDS 
8 Wig Oe NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
Z POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 


Zn 
as Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: New York & 
Canadian - Registered & Grade Holsteins. Why 
chase all over when one stop will fill your 
order. We have 300 to 400 cows, springers, 
bred heifers and open heifers at all times to 
choose from. Call, write or come see us. 
Central New York Livestock Sales, Inc., Old 
Route #49, River Road, Marcy, New York 
13403. Phone 315/786-2972. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 
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Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 





HORSES 


PUREBRED APPALOOSA 4 _ years old, 
gentle, excellent children’s horse. $300 or 
equal trade. Hampshire or Corriedale ewes. 
Sodus, N.Y. 14551. 315/483-8633. 


KEEP MAY 380 open for Ontario’s largest 
heavy horse sale of Percherons, Belgians and 
Clydesdales; also commercial and_ saddle 
horses and ponies; at Owen Sound Fair 
Grounds (165 miles north of Buffalo). For 
information write to C. O. Sutcliffe, Sec.- 
Treas., Grey Bruce Horse Breeders, Desboro, 
Ontario. Catalogues available after May 10th. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1645 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





LIVESTOCK MART 


LIVESTOCK MARKET ~- for rent or lease at 
Bath, New York, Steuben County. Located on 
Route 15 one mile from either of two inter- 
changes on Southern Tier Expressway. Barn 
160 ft. by 40 ft. - new scales. James H. 
Burns, P.O. Box 23, Bath, N.Y. 14810. 





OXEN 


A WELL MATCHED PAIR of 4-year-old 
Durham oxen. Many ribbons showing and 
pulling. Dark red with stars in forehead. 
Price $1750.00. George H. Anderson, Route 1, 
Contoocook, N.H. 03229. Phone 603/746-3496. 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 





FOR SALE - A growthy polled yearling, son 
of Leader 21st. Kingston Farm, R. D. Cana- 
seraga, N.Y. 14822. Phone 607/545-6268. 
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POULTRY 


RIDGWAY’S 50TH YEAR - Hatching Van- 
tress White Rock Cross Broiler chicks, duck- 
lings, goslings, turkey poults and Guineas. 
Guaranteed delivery. Free circular. Ridgway 
Hatcheries, LaRue 7, Ohio 43332. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Il]. 61701. 














RABBITS 


Livestock ; 
Tila re 





ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 





$500-$1,000 MONTH plan raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AG, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio 43050. 


SHEEP 


THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL (Open) N.Y. 
State Sheep Improvement Project Show & 
Sale, Saturday, July 28 at Cornell University. 
For entry blanks and other information, write 
Colleen FitzPatrick, Wayland, N.Y. 14572 or 
Jeanne (Chase) Kyle, 5837 E. Henrietta, Rush, 
N.Y. 14543. 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIA- 
TION, Box 324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201, 
provides breeders list, information on why 
Suffolks are fastest growing, most popular 
breed. 


REGISTERED SUFFOLK RAMS for 
Wendell Moore, Concord, R8, Loudon, 
03301. Phone 603/267-2265. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED: 


RECORDS SHOW POLLED SHORTHORN 
bulls superior for crossbreeding dairy type or 
other beef breeds. Quality semen $3.00 per 
ampule. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, New York 
13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 











sale. 
N.H. 














SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 


ATTENTION FEEDER PIG Producers! It’s 
time for another sale June 1. All feeder pig 
producers should take advantage of these 
sales. Note: If our number of pigs is less in 
1973 than in 1972 this could mean no more 
Feeder Pig Sales. So let’s try and make this a 
good year. All pigs must be clean and in good 
health. Haye your pigs in by 12 noon. For 
further information see your committee men, 
or contact Tom Givan 216/632-6681. 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 to 200 
overnight New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 
Ibs. $25.00, delivered, 50 lbs. $31.00, 75 Ibs. 
$41.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. 
Call at night to order. References every state. 
C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inec., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 




















VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1338. 











AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 








AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11. Iowa. 








LIGHTNING RODS, new systems, repairs, 
U/L Master Labeled. Fire and burglar alarms 


- steeple repairs. Opening in sales and in- 
stallations. Howard L. Hutchings, Inc., 247 
Lark St., Albany, N.Y. 12210. 518/462-4109. 





LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 





BOOKS 


LOVE STORY Collection bargains, 25¢. 
Bookways, 436A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 
FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 36, 481 Thurs- 
ton Road, Rochester, N:Y. 14619. 








BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN natural honey, learn 
how by sending $1.10 for ‘Starting Right 
With Bees”, and 3 months subscription to 
“Gleanings In Bee Culture’, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 


BEES INCREASE SEED and Fruit Yields. 
144 page book with 250 pictures @ $1.00 
postpaid. Explains everything about starting 
to selling honey. Free factory catalog, sting- 
proof equipment. Saves you 25%. The Walter 
T. Kelley Co., Inc., Clarkson, Kentucky 42726. 











BREEDER SUPPLIES 


HEAT DETECTION: For AI breeding, de- 
termine heat with economical KaMaR heat- 
mount detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns 
red when cow’s ready. Save time and money. 
Free brochure. Kamar, Dept. C-33, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado 80477. 








BUILDINGS 
BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 


54x60 - $1985, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere, 








CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING 


WRITE TO - Robert E. Annis, Amenia, N.Y. 
12501. Phone: 914/373-9078, evenings. 








CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts, sharpen- 
ing equipment. Factory prices. Top quality. 
Free catalog. Write Zip-Penn, Box 43073-H, 
Middletown, Ky. 40243. 








CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog 72. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 





DEALERS WANTED 


EARN EXCELLENT profits. Sell complete 
line of farm sanitation products. Write: Metz 
Sales Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 

SELL COMPLETE LINE animal health 
products. Make excellent profits. Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, Manchester, Pa. 
17845. 











EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!” Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FISHING, COMPOSTING, red wigglers $6.00- 
1000, smaller mixed 3000-$9.00, brown nose 
$8.50, African crawlers $11.00, grey dancers 
$23.00, mealworms $2.50, 3000-$5.50 postpaid. 
Books $2.00. Free overcount, literature. 
Jerseyites add tax. Moesel Enterprises, P.O. 
Box 121A, Flemington, N.J. 08822. 








FARM BUILDINGS 





THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


Ae 


eee 
BUILDING 





Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment aluminum roofing to 30 ft. lengths, 
painted steel, technifoam ceilings, pressure 
treated planks, timber poles, etc. Framing lum- 
ber to 26 ft. lengths. Send us your phone 
number with the material list for quotation. 
RD3, Cortland, N.Y. 13045, 607/756-7871. 
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Classified ads 


Publishing and closing dates 





DONG USSUG@ TS ee aos Closes May 1 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


Pe UL 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box BR-53 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








FARMS FOR RENT 


LARGE DAIRY FARM, milking parlor, Plain- 
field, Conn. 1-203/398-2217, 1-203/564-7276 
evenings. 

COPAKE, N.Y. - Conn. Market, 400 acres of 
alfalfa soil. Long lease only. Reasonable. 
Phone 914/698-0400. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS - STOCKED & EQUIPPED or bare. 
From farmettes to a 1500 acre farm and ev- 
erything in between. Example: 300 acre farm, 
stocked and equipped, brook, lake, 80 head, 
$50,000+ gross income, $247,500 - terms. Also 
370 acre farm, 100 cows, good equipment, 
$220,000. Many others. Star Realty Co., Route 
10, Walton, N.Y. 13856. 607/865-4058. 


VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and_ residential properties. 
Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY TOP PRODUCER - 
Registered Holstein farm which is consistently 
among the top three DHIA producers in Clin- 
ton County. 103 stanchion barn with new 
aluminum siding, cleaner, dumping station, 
mow conveyor, complete line good machinery, 
two silos, large machine shed. 126 registered 
Holsteins including 69 milkers, 25 bred heif- 
ers, 82 yearlings and calves, with a DHIA 
herd average close to 17,000 lbs. 14 room 
brick home in excellent condition, can easily 
house two families, 1972 three bedroom mobile 
home also included. 170 tillable acres of beau- 
tiful land on Lake Champlain. Cannot be 
duplicated at stocked and equipped price of 
$181,000. See it. 500 acre free stall for 116, 
double-six parlor, these buildings new, silo, 
cleaner, 165 Holsteins, 120 milkers, full ma- 
chinery, two homes, excellent location, $220,- 
000. 400 acres, 60 stanchion excellent barn, 
51 milkers, full machinery, $80,000. 355 acres, 
beautiful tile drained meadows, river frontage, 
48 stanchions, dumping station, 60 head, two 
silos w/unloaders, machinery, large home, 
$100,000. 150 acres, river frontage, 60 head, 
good machinery, good barn, attractive home, 
excellent location, $100,000. 282 acres, ex- 
cellent 78 stanchion barn, pipeline milker, 
heifer barns, three silos, 86 excellent Hol- 
steins, good machinery, six bedroom home, 
excellent location, $145,000 complete. 180 
acres, 165 tillable, 41 stanchions, cleaner, dump- 
ing station, silo, 85 milkers, young stock, full 
machinery, three bedroom home, $65,000 com- 
plete. Fifty-one milker operation with new 
steel buildings, excellent herd, stocked and 
equipped, excellent home, $100,000. 114 ex- 
cellent tillable acres, 50 nice milkers, prime 
location, good barn with 57 stanchions, stocked 
and equipped $90,000. 210 acres, 71 stanchions, 
excellent buildings, 51 milkers, 18 bred heif- 
ers, good machinery, pleasant location, $110,- 
000. 260 acres, 87 stanchions, silo, machinery, 
cut 20,000 bales 1972, 86 Holsteins, large home 
plus mobile home, $99,000. 478 acres, 300 till- 
able, 66 stanchions, dumping station, silo, 
88 head, good large home, full machinery, 
$137,000. 2382 acres, five year old 44 tie barn, 
machinery, silo, 50 head, heifer barn, brick 
home, $70,000. 289 acres, 70 stanchions, two 
silos, good producer, full machinery, 83 head, 
$121,000. 398 acres, 44 stanchions, silo, modern, 
44 milkers, no machinery, $71,000. 212 acres, 
87 stanchions, silo, 40 milkers, machinery, 
$60,000. 191 acres, 45 head, good barn, nice 
home, good location, machinery, $77,000. 
Bare farms - 400 acres, over 200 tillable, 
60 stanchions, brook, excellent land, good four 
bedroom home, has produced 3000 pounds per 
day, $77,000. 292 acres, over 230 tillable, good 
land, 53 stanchions, cleaner, dumping station, 
large home, $55,000. 247 acres, 197 tillable, 69 
stanchions, cleaner, silo, four bedrooms, good 
location, producer, $88,800. Show place, 387 
ties in steel covered stable, cleaner, bulk tank, 
all steel haybarn, steel heifer barn, river 
frontage, excellent location, 160 acres, good 
home, must see, $65,000. 192 acres, 41 stanch- 
ions, cleaner, bulk tank, good home, good 
producer, large tool barn, good buy at $32,000. 














210 acres, 55 stanchions, heifer barn, large 
remodeled home, river frontage, gravel pit, 
good location, $60,000. 264 acres, river and 


brook. Very good woodlot. 49 Holsteins, ex- 
cellent new machinery, new cleaner, new silo 
w/unloader. Excellent 8-bedroom home with 
all new utilities. Stocked and equipped - $77,- 
700. Offering Tri-County service, Brisson Real 
Estate, RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 13662, 315-769- 
9387 or 315-764-0896. 
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July ISSUG es ck coe Closes June 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


August Issue _..0000000..... Closes July 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 





FARMS FOR SALE: Dairy farms stocked 
and equipped, acreages as follows: 500 acres, 
306 acres, 300 acres, 126 acres, several bare 
farms available. Located St. Lawrence Valley 
region - WJ or FL Murray-Licensed Real 
Estate Salesmen, PO Box 8, Potsdam, N.Y. - 
phone 315/265-3740 (call collect). 


OUTDOORSMAN’S FARM - 225 acres, most- 
ly woods. Secluded, creek, pond, game. $120,- 
000.00. Write: Box 30, Sherman, N.Y. 14781. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14887. 


NEW YORK STATE - Jefferson County. 2 
bare farms, 200 tillable acres each. $60,000 
and $50,000. Details: Chas. J. Graham Real 
Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. Phone 315/457- 
3380. 


960 ACRES, 600 TILLABLE, beautiful wide 
valley. 420 stanchions, 6 silos, unloaders. Main 
home 12 room Early American, 2 baths. 3 
tenant homes. 210 registered milkers, 133 
head young stock, 7 tractors, full equipment. 
45 free stalls, room for 45 more, parlor. 271 
acres. Excellent 9-room farmhome, knotty pine 
kitchen, fireplace in living room. $86,000. 
Free lists, state wants. Wimple, Realtors, 
Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS - 148A Dairy. 
49 large tie stalls, heifer barn. 2 silos with 
unloaders, mow conveyor, hay drier. Grossed 
over $45,000. Good 4 bedroom house, city wa- 
ter. $82,500. 260A, dairy barn with 68 stalls, 
cleaner, 18 x 55 silo with unloader. Extra 
good 4-bedroom house - $77,500; with 68 cows 
and equipment, $132,500. 390A Dairy. Barn 
with 80 tie stalls, plus 40 x 120 ell with 40 
free stalls; 2 Harvestores and 18 x 60 con- 
crete. 3-bedroom house, tenant house - $147,- 
500. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court Street, Au- 
burn, New York 13021. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY - 200 acre farm - 
74 head Reg. Holsteins, farm machinery, new 
milking parlor. A money maker, ready to go. 
Asking $138,500. B. J. King, Broker; E. B. 
Granger, Salesman, Cambridge, N.Y. 12816. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, N.Y. - Farms for 
sale. Both stocked or bare. Good spring selec- 
tion. If it’s for sale we have it. Capital Realty, 
167 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N.Y. 12801. Tel. 
518/792-0976. 

WESTERN NEW YORK: 512 acres, 250 till- 
able, 2 free stall barns for cows, heifers; 3 
silos; 225 head cattle, 8 tractors; all equip- 
ment; DeLaval milking parlor; 3 good 3 bed- 
room houses. 245 acres, 180 tillable; free stall 
converted barn; 8 silos; 124 head cattle; 4 
tractors; all equipment; DeLaval milking 


























parlor; and a good modernized house. 225 
acres, all Chenango gravel; 2 conventional 
barns; 4 silos; 130 head cattle; 8 tractors; 


good equipment, some new; 2 good houses; 
an exceptional bargain for $190,000. Terms 
available. We have several farms with or 
without stock, tools. Call me first, Lester 
Fuller, Broker, Riceville Rd., West Valley, 
N.Y. 14171. Phone 716/942-6636. 


A-1 DAIRY SET-UP! Cayuga County. Syra- 
cuse minutes. 196 acres nearly all tillable! 
Excellent 112’ drive-thru barn with cleaner, 
70’ barn for young stock, 3 silos, 2 concrete! 
Bulk tank, spring pond piped! 2 good dwell- 
ings, modern conveniences! $85,000 - hurry! 
LaRock Realty, Martville, N.Y. 18111. 315/- 
564-5400 or Salesman Don Holdridge 315/947- 
5357 for appointment only. 


562 ACRES, % TILLABLE, 68 stanchion barn, 
modern equipment, silo, storage. 64 Holsteins, 
all stages. 5 bedroom house. Located in St. 
Lawrence County, N.Y. $90,000.00, complete. 
$70,000.00 barn and milking equipment. Own- 
er carry real estate mortgage. Chas. J. Graham 
Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. Phone 
315/457-3380. 


ONCE IN A WHILE ~- Occasionally we list a 
farm we're proud to show people. This one is 
a dandy located in the Utica area with 400 
acres of which 300 are tillable, level, high 
limestone, fertile acres. Barn has tie stalls 
for 126 cows. Farm has 16 x 50 and 20 x 60 
concrete silo plus 50 x 100 bunk silo. Property 
has 10 room main house with fieldstone fire- 
place as well as tenant house. Priced at $250,- 
000 bare. Call Zar Benedict at 914/343-1108 or 
write Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. 
#4, Middletown, New York 10940. 


BLUE RIBBON DAIRY FARM! Highly pro- 
ductive 575-acre New York farm with 14-mile 
frontage on both sides of river! Should carry 
150 head. 240 acres tillable, 100 bottomland. 
8-room modern home. 34 x 240 dairy barn, 
new pipeline milker, 600-gallon bulk tank, 3 
silos. Other buildings. Borders highway at 
edge of village. Own one of the best for $145,- 
000, owner financing. Free... new 256-page 
Summer Catalog! Describes and pictures hun- 
dreds of farms, ranches, town and country 
homes, businesses coast to coast! Specify type 
property and location preferred. United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


224 ACRES, DAIRY FARM. Remodeled 6 

bedroom home, barn, bulk tank and dumping 

station. 20 miles from Corning, N.Y. 50 acres, 

Cape Cod with 3 bedrooms, 2 car garage, 

timber, fields and brook. 7 miles from Corn- 

nee N.Y. Millard Brush, Realtor, Bath, N.Y. 
810. 


SMALL FARM - A 107 acre dairy farm suit- 
able for a 25 cow dairy. herd or for recreation. 
Has a 10 room house in average condition. 
Property located %4 mile off Route 80 in 
Norwich, N.Y. area. Scenic hilly land with 
trout stream. Has 400 gallon bulk milk tank. 
Priced at $39,500 with 20% down. Contact 
Zar Benedict at 914/343-1108 or write Bar- 
mann’s Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. #4, Middle- 
town, New York 10940. 














FREE CATALOG. Our modest Four Effs 
catalog is mimeographed for easy reading. 
Its wide selection of New England and New 
York listings is carefully prepared to tell 
you what you’ll see upon inspection. Descrip- 
tions are filled with a wealth of candid de- 
tails seldom found in catalogs. And, a few 





words about special needs, price, etc., may 
help us help you. Four Effs, Box 264AA, 
Manchester, N.H. 038105. (Representatives 
wanted.) 

FARMS! FARMS! 185 acres, 145. tillable, 


beautiful soil. 65 cow stanchion barn, two 50’ 
silos, recently new 115 cow free stall barn, 
three houses. Price $125,000. 240 acres, 125 
tillable, level limestone soil, very good 70 cow 
barn, two concrete silos, 4 bedroom home. 
Priced at $100,000. 300 acres, 120 cow free 
stall, eight on side parlor, 3 Harvestores, one 
30 x 60 concrete silo, two houses, other build- 
ings. $220,000. We have two farms with 150 
cow stanchion barns. Richard E. Posson, Lic. 
R. E. Broker, RD #3, Norwich, N.Y. 18815. 
607/334-9727. 


FARM FOR SALE: Jefferson County, N.Y., 
4 miles from Watertown - 275 acres, 52 head, 
excellent machinery, Pen stable, milking par- 
lor, modern 38 bedroom house. Poor health 
reason for selling. Phone 315/782-5639. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, NEW YORK, farm 
for sale or lease with option to buy. Will 
support 100 cows. 430 acres, 300 tillable. By 
owner. Call 1-518/747-8757. 


FOR SALE: Champlain Valley dairy farm. 
370 acres, 250 tillable. 120 head Guernsey cat- 
tle, 75 milkers. Fully equipped - all nearly 
new machinery. Local milk market. Earl 
Wray, Chazy, N.Y. 12921. 518/846-7315. 


EASTERN NEW YORK ~- Dairy and beef 
farms for sale, all sizes, some with stock and 
equipment. Raw land wooded and open, lake 
property, small golf course. A lovely Georgian 
Colonial home, 450 ft. of river frontage, barn 
and 6 acres of land. Phone Fitzgerald Realty 
of Glens Falls, N.Y. 518/793-6626 or Louis 
Briere, Salesman, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 518/793- 
8231. 


415 ACRE FARM in Fulton and Montgomery 
Counties. New 108 free stall barn, milking 
parlor, bunk feeders, 4-room home, about 5300 
ft. frontage on State and County roads. Good 
terms. Write: Sacandaga Realty Co., R.D. 
#4, Amsterdam, N.Y. 12010. 


NEW YORK STATE - free stall stable, double 
6 parlor, Holstein cattle. Full line good ma- 
chinery. Excellent housing. Financing ar- 
ranged. Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. Phone 315/457-8380. 


FARMS WANTED 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
a Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 





























dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


WANTED: DAIRY FARMS bare or stocked. 





Qualified buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, 
Salesman. Phone 914/895-2817 or Sheldon 
Ocko Associates, Inc. Phone 914/374-5611. 


P.O. Box 178, Route 17 M, New Hampton, 
New York 10958. 


WANTED - FARM with 100 acres, more or 
less. Must have fairly good buildings. Please 
send resume and price in letter to: George 
Boersma, Glenwood, New Jersey 07418. 

WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 

WE HAVE ANXIOUS buyers for good dairy 
farms or farm suitable to raise horses in 
Montgomery, Fulton or Saratoga counties. 
For trained farm sellers write Sacandaga 
Realty Co., R.D. #4, Amsterdam, N.Y. 12010. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


WANTED: OLD VARIETY purple and white 
dahlia tubers. Write Helen Kubish, Litchfield, 
Conn. 06759. 

LOVELY FLOWERS make an impressive ad- 
dition to your home. Gladiolus - 50 bulbs $2.95 
postpaid. Guaranteed flowering. Immediate 
delivery. East Coast Bulb Co., Dept. 89, 24 
Webster Drive, Ansonia, Conn. 06401. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, 




















vege- 
tables from birds, animals. Cheese cloth 100 
yards by 56”, convenient 15-yard lengths, 


reasonable, $9.75 prepaid. 50% less mill price. 
40 lots left - retiring. Joseph Hein, 120 Eton 
Road, Thornwood, New York 10594. 


GINSENG 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 



































































PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


a! 
HAY & STRAW 


STRAW AND ALL grades of hay delivered 
subject to inspection. For more _ information 
call person-to-person after 6:00 PM 518/994. 
1144. Christman’s Exchange, Inc., RD2, Fort 
Plain, N.Y. 13339. 

QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kind 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel, 
(201) 449-1888. , 
HAY FOR SALE -~ all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele. 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PPO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 

ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered any. 
where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, East 
Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591, 
eins 


HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN— Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of. 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 





eall: Eastern iA.I. Coop., Ine., Box 418, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272. 
3660. 





SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited: oppor. 
tunity for ambitious man to call on_ stock. 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knovl. 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re. 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position, 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in. 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


MATURE COUPLE - Caretake country home 
and grounds, southern New Hampshire, June, 
Permanent. Experienced with farm _ tractor, 
chain saw, etc. Wife part-time housework, 
Hourly wages plus three-room apartment, 
State qualifications, references. Box 369-CY, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


HERDSMAN - IDEAL OPPORTUNITY for 
young man wishing to prove his herd manage 
ment ability. New 60-cow free stall setup. 
Start about June 1. $120 per week or more if 
highly qualified. Write Box 8, Truxton, N.Y, 
13158. 


WANTED SINGLE MATURE Person to 
establish share mini-farm on 4 acres - N.Y. 
State. Must like animals, gardening. For in- 
formation: Art Studio, Box 28, Greenfield 
Park, N.Y. 124385. 


MAN WITH MECHANICAL ability for WNY 
poultry farm. Two bedroom house available. 
Write Box 869-DP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850, stating 
age, experience, qualifications. 


MAINTENANCE HANDYMAN ~- permanent 
job, and wife for part time work in _ house; 
reliable, both must drive. Small comfortable 
house on property near Red Bank, N.J. All 
utilities, Blue Cross and excellent salary. Re- 
ply giving telephone number, address, qualifi- 
cations, recent references to: Box 369-D0, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 














AR TENDER 
Se ARQ PRIVATE 





HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist always has 
openings for qualified men as full 
time field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 
Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED NATURAL HONEY - clovet 
fallflower or buckwheat. 5 Ibs. $4.00; thre? 
5’s $11.00; six 5’s $19.00. Postpaid to 3r 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors al 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, Gas 
port, N.Y. 14067. 

eT 


LAND FOR SALE 








GINSENG SEEDS, for planting. $5,000 possi- 


ble growing 44 acre. For information, price 
list, write: Blueridge Ginseng, MceDenald, 
Tenn. 37358. 

GREENHOUSES 





GREENHOUSE .- 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 


less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 


SELL YOUR FARM, ranch and acreage di 
rect to buyers through Land Market-Place 
Box 132AM, Brownsdale, Minn. 55918. No 
sales commission. Write for details. 


LAND WANTED 


WANTED - LAND for campsite. State loct 
tion and price. Box 161, Middlefield, Con? 
06455. 


American Agriculturist, May, 1973 











MISCELLANEOUS 


35 ‘STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
gua inteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Piersont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 06513. Free trial blade. 

GO\ NTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galce! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
3gt0i. 
pAL fS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
and caps; 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 








7-9-12 FT. HAYBINES - 3 new Owatonna 28 
SP $3295.00. 30 reconditioned balers $395.00 
up. New Oliver 1555 - 1650 - 1750 - 1755 - 
1855 tractors, bargain price. New 975 New 
Holland SP with used 3 row narrow head, 
bargain. 30 acres equipment. New Long 45 
HP diesels $3795, fully equipped, delivered. 
Don Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 


BUY OF A LIFETIME! Sure-Weigh Livestock 
Seale. Phone 402/462-4567 or 402/462-9232 af- 
ter five. Call collect. Ask for Mike. 








elect-ic; chimney covers, screens 

Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broodway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

§TO? RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
stairing fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
jmpvrities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 


30 cay trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


st P CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tan). is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed s clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
reci:ng the fault which caused the system to 
fina ly fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scri tive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cles ning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


WwA°CH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
too!. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77k, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


QU CK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
out. oor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
dra ns. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.4) ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Mac clia 20, Minn. 


Wi JEMAKERS - FREE CATALOG: Fruit & 
Gre»e Concentrates, Yeasts, etc. Write: Kraus, 
Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


PR SOING/SELLING HANDBOOKS ~- 10,000 
Aniiques, $1.00: 3,000 Bottles, $3.95; 1500 
Fru't Jars $1.95. Detailed pictures/illustra- 
tior s. All 3 books, $4.95 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Ha: vest Publishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, 
Wise. 53218. 


SILO RELINING: Get ready for haylage. We 
eles-n and reline your silo. Silo Services Inc., 
Little Falls, N.Y. 18365. 




















FOR SALE: Potato and irrigation equipment. 
Joseph Rutkowski, Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
13439. Phone 315/858-1609. 


POTATO BUCK WAGON wanted. Write to: 
Box 487, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12602. 








TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 


able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor. Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (815) 253-5732. 


WANTED - GOOD USED bulk milk tank 800- 
1,000 gal. Also 80-120 gal. water heater and 50 
CFM vacuum pump. Carl Crispell, Truxton, 
N.Y. 13158. 607/842-6622. 


GLEANER “E” COMBINE 12’ grain head 
Hume reel, 3 row 30” corn head, Martin bean 
pick-up. Pioneer 2VA bean combine. AC 4 
row front mounted cultivator for D-17. AC 
3pt. hitch 4 row cultivator. FMC 2 row 
mounted sweet corn picker, fits Farmall “‘“M’’. 
Irrigation system: 6” Chrysler pump, 2800’ - 
6”, 1600’ of 5” aluminum pipe mostly Tico, 
11 valves, two 100B_ Rainbird sprinklers, 
many fittings. AC forage harvester, corn & 
grass heads. Pittsburgh 20’ five section spring 
tooth harrow with hyd. transport trailer. 
Super ‘“M’”’ power steering with two row 
cultivator and bean pullers. All in very good 
eondition. John Debrucque Sr., 423 New Bos- 
ton St., Canastota, N.Y. 13032. Phone 315/- 
697-7344 or 315-697-2006. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS - 30 bushel capacity 
$119.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Write: Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Col- 
chester, Ill. 62326. 


WANTED - USED ELEVATOR with rubber 
belt, with or without tires. Phone 315/858- 
1248 after 7 P.M. 

















SHUP BY MAIL for the famous Rawleigh 
Prolucts known for its guaranteed high 
qua ity products. Free catalog and many 
specials. James H. Kerr Associates, P.O. Box 
34, Peru, Maine 04272. 


100 FASCINATING WORLDWIDE SEA- 
SH™ELS $1.00. Shellman, Pier 36T, Clarks- 
ville, Virginia 23927. 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44008. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/582-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Des'roys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 











town, Pa. 18951. 
“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 


or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


MILK TANKS - we sell, buy, lease - new or 
used. Modern Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, 
Arcade, N.Y. 14009. Phone 716/492-1693. 


WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 
guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 
warehouses of parts for your every need. All 
makes and models. One of America’s largest 
inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 
: a orthington, Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- 
72-2911. 


HON BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in 
use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Ine., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-53, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


SHEP DIP TANK - portable, lightweight, 
easy setup. Harold E. Lehman, RD2, Wells- 
ville, N.Y. 14895. 


SLIDE IN STOCK RACKS - All steel con- 
Struction $159.50. Dealerships available. Free 
literature. Write: Dolly Enterprises, 180 
Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


WANTED: USED FRIEND row crop sprayer 
or .ydraulie orchard sprayer, 25 or 35 G.P.M. 
Petor Sorensen, 809 Racebrook Road, Orange, 
Conan. 06477. 208/795-5841. 























(WOW, IT’S NICE 
UT - LET'S GO 
BAREFOOT 


USED 10 KW ONAN stand-by generator, 
gasoline powered. Transfer switches avail- 
able. A. J. Chamberlain, Hinsdale, N.Y. 
14748. 


NEW FORD 7000 diesel, fully equipped with 
safety roll bar cab, $8,385.00. New Ford 5000 
diesel 8-speed, $5,995.00; new International 
574 diesel, fully equipped with safety roll bar, 
large tires, $5,410.00; new David Brown 990, 
12-speed, large tires, hyd. valve, power steer- 
ing, $4,899.00; new John Deere 3120 diesel, 
85 HP, 6 cyl. 12-speed HiLo trans., 16.9 x 34 
6-ply, $7,285.00. Late model used tractors - 
Ford 5000 diesel, $3,995.00 to $5,785.00. 18 in 
stock, all low-hour tractors; MF 178 diesel 
multi power, $4,985.00; John Deere 4020, $4,- 
985.00; J.D. 730 diesel, $2,985.00; IHC 806, 
$4,485.00; 656, $4,250.00; Case 830, $4,285.00; 
Oliver 1850, $4,685.00; 2 Melroe Bobcats with 
front loaders, gas and diesel, $8,775.00 - $3,- 





885.00; 560 IHC, $2,485.00; A.C. 170 with 
loader, like new, actual 259 hours, $4,995.00; 
Ford 3000 diesel, $2,885.00; A.C. D-15 gas, 
$2,485.00; 8 Farmall M, $785.00 - $985.00; 


Super MTA, $1,685.00; Farmall 300, $1,285.00; 
AC-WD-45, $985.00. Many more good used 
tractors to choose from. Write for lists. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box AA, 
Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 814/474-5811. 


SALE ON TRUCK EQUIPMENT - 25% off 
on following items: 14’ bulk grain body with 





RIDING LAWNMOWERS - new, 7 horse- 
power $189.00. Freight paid. Free brochure: 
Tomeo, P.O. Box 72, Oak Grove, Missouri 
64075. 

CASE TRACTOR “VAI” cracked block $100. 
G. Schuette, RD #1, Ridge, New York 11961. 








FARROWING STALLS - Complete $34.50. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Write: 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, 


Illinois 62326. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 


this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 





NURSERY STOCK 





1,000 HORTICULTURAL ITEMS - Propaga- 
tion supplies, books, seedlings, grafts, trees 
(fruit-shade), shrubs, Bonsai, tools. Mellinger’s, 
North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


FREE CATALOG write Tennessee Nursery & 
Seed Co., Box 645, Dept. 90C, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 373811. 

HELP RESTORE THE CHESTNUTS. Hy- 
brids bear large edible nuts. 10 seed Chest- 


nuts with growing suggestions $1.25. E. 
Douglass, Red Creek, N.Y. 13143. 











PESTICIDES 


DUOCIDE. THE SURE-FIRE rat killer. 
Powerful anticoagulant poison in easy-to-use 
toss packets. Stays fresh. Used as directed, 
safe around pets, livestock. Sold only at 
Agway. 








PLANTS 





CERTIFIED OZARK BEAUTY - everbearing 
strawberry plants, $8.00 each 100 - Empire, 
Catskill, Sparkle, Premier, $5.00 each 100. 
Red raspberry plants - Best Durham Ever- 
bearing, Latham Red, New Madawaska Red - 
$12.00 each 100. Add 95¢ to each ‘100 plants 
for postage. MacDowell Berry Farm, RD #2, 
Ballston Lake, N.Y. 12019. Phone 877-5515. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Sure- 
crop: Catskill; Sunrise; Fairfax; Sparkle 
$5.95 - 100. Ozark Beauty Everbearing $6.95 - 
100. Postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, RD#1, 
Box 230, Hudson Falls, N.Y. 12839. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS-CERTIFIED - 17 
varieties, $2.50 - 100 up, at farm. Special - 
100 long season selection 4 best varieties 
$6.95 postpaid. Asparagus, Red Rhubarb roots 
any quantity. Red-Purple Raspberries. Free 
list. Facerfarms, Route 96, Phelps, N.Y. 
14532. 315/548-3177. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS - Bunch Portorico, 
Yellow Jersey, Nancyhall, Allgold, Red Yams, 
Copperskin, Portorican, Centennial, White 
Clustered Bunch, Red Nancy - 100-$3.50, 200- 
$4.50, 3800-$5.50, 400-$6.50, 500-$7.50. Fully 
postpaid. High Yield Plant Company, Mc- 
Kenzie, Tenn. 38201. 














PLASTIC NETTING 


GROW FRUITS AND VEGETABLES for 
yourself—not for the birds! Cover trees or 
plants with lightweight new strong Zendel 
plastic netting. Economical, long-lasting pro- 











double opening rear doors; heavy duty 24’ tection. Lets in air, rain and sunshine. %” 
Batons oes ved grain body; pick-up mesh, 20’ x 20’. Fred H. Howe, Box 267, 
oist for 1972 and earlier models; Morrison Ss ville, N Jer 08876. 

te pkue tool boxes. R. P. Riester, Inc., pease eee 

ruck Equipment Distributor, Sand Beach Rd., 

Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 315/253-5732. Se 

BAKER WINDMILLS ~- for information VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
please send large stamped envelope: E. A. water front, acreage, homes, retirement 


Larter, Main Street, Dunstable, Mass. 01827. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 938, 955, 977: HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 





hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 80% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 


rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEM 1700 (plus) feet 5- 
inch aluminum pipe, 2 nozzles each cover 250 
ft. swath, fittings, ete. Chrysler industrial 
engine, Hale pump 6-inch suction line, custom 
made rig for carrying pipe and fittings, used 
only one year. $3,500.00. Want to buy: Attach- 
ments for Cub Lowboy Tractor, also Ford or 
MF Tractor with front end loader. Norman 
Kellar, 610 Route 32 North, New Paltz, New 
ee 12561. Phone 914/331-8900 or 914/255- 
1740. 





places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4148, 
office-home. 


FOR SALE: 50 acres of rolling land, springs, 
views. $500.00 per acre. Minimum sale - 20 
acres. 4 miles South of Thruway Exit 40. 
Richard Daly, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166. 


NEW! - FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer 
edition! Over 5,200 properties described, pic- 
tured - land, farms, homes, businesses, recre- 
ation, retirement. Selected best thruout the 
U.S.! 78 years’ service, over 660 offices, 41 
states coast to coast. Mailed free from the 
world’s largest! Strout Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


WILTON, SARATOGA COUNTY, New York - 
31 acres, corner, approximately 2,045’ front- 
age on paved road and 475’ side road, 2-car 
garage, electricity; $40,000. Owner - Box 369- 
DN, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 














THE TILLERS 


Y WE BETTER 








REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


RECORDS 
COUNTRY RECORDS - and tape cartridges. 





Jimmy Rodgers, Carter Family, Curly Fox, 
Bill Monroe. Fiddle tunes. Free circular. 
Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-32, Arcadia, Calif. 
91006. 





45’°S BY MAIL. 85¢. Postpaid. Free record 
with purchase! Latest Country, Rock, Popu- 
lar, Oldies. Free Catalog! Write: MOS, Box 
788AA38, Anaheim, Calif. 92805. 





SALESMEN WANTED 





DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest re- 
sults at lowest cost? Something different in 
sales and use. Big monthly income or get your 
fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, 462 
Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 61068. 


SELL ANIMAL HEALTH Supplies for area’s 
fastest growing wholesale distributor. Prime 
territories available. Guaranteed salary plus 
commission. Animal Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, 
Manchester, Pa. 17345. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 








SEEDS 


SEED DEALERS - Here is a natural for ad- 
ditional income. Sell Famous Nursette Auto- 
matic Calf Feeders to your customers. Write 
Box 68A, Shickshinny, Pa. 18655. 


SHELLED NUTS & SPICES 


WALNUTS, PECANS, Black Walnuts, Cash- 
ews, Brazils $2.85 pound. Postpaid. Peerless, 
538A Centralpark, Chicago 60624. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24. styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, T0AA Tarley Lane, Manlius, New York 
Tee Ob 

















SILOS 








SILOS—Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box BS-53, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


SITUATION WANTED 


ELDERLY MAN (retired farmer) would like 
position with elderly person or couple. Can 
help with outdoor and house chores. Country 
environment more important than salary. 
Telephone: Philadelphia 1-215/HO-8-5695 be- 
fore noon or evenings. 








SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 








STAMPS & COINS 





CALIFORNIA SOUVENIR Gold Dollar $1.50, 
Half 75¢. Rare Coin Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, Car- 
lyle, Ill. 62231. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Certified Post- 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS - 


paid. Tenn. Beauty, Pocahontas, Florida 90, 
Surecrop, Sunrise, Robinson, Dixieland, 
Blakemore, Dunlap, Catskill, 100-34.00, 250- 
$8.00, 500-$12.00, 1,000-$20.00. Everbearings: 


Ozark Beauty, Streamliner, Superfection, Gem, 
100-$5.00, 250-$10.00, 500-$17.50, 1,000-$30.00. 





Phone 344-6235. Warren Lackey, Harrison, 
Tenn. 37341. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Catskill, Howard 


17, Sparkle, Surecrop, Earlidawn and Robin- 
son. 100-$5.50; 200-$10.00; 500-$16.50. Victoria 





Rhubarb, 38 roots-$2.00. Horseradish 12 for 
$1.50. Postpaid. Fred Drew, Agawam, Mass. 
01001. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS - State inspected 


from virus free stock. Howard, Premier, Cat- 
skill, Surecrop, Robinson, Vesper and Sparkle. 
Also Maine 55. 100-$6.00; 500-$20.00; 1,000- 
$32.00. Gem Everbearer 100-$7.00. Postpaid. 
Phone 207/948-5341. Adrian Sidelinger, Burn- 
ham, Maine 04922. 
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TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
31% pounds $3.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

FREE PIPE TOBACCO - two sample blends 
plus smokers’ catalog. Write: Nate Kraus, 844 
Bastanchury Rd., AA #408, Placentia, Calif. 
92670. 








TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 


TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS: Save up to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts, for all makes - models, 
crawler wheel types. Send list of parts re- 
quired for price quotation. Surplus Tractor 
Parts Corporation, 3215 W. Main Ave., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. Phone 701/235-7503. 


TRAVEL 








ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 


They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 


experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


“SWEET POTATO PLANTS”: Grade-A Por- 
tricans, Centennials, Algolds, Nancyhalls, 
Copperskins, Georgia Reds, Goldrush, “Bunch”, 
White Triumphs, Queens: - 100 plants $3.00 





postpaid. 500 - $5.00 or 1,000 - $7.00 plus 
postage. Millions ready. Early Bird Plant Co., 
Dresden, Tennessee 38225. Telephone 364- 
3754. 


Empire Faun Days 





WOMENS INTEREST 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll - send 10¢. Mutual 
Wallpaper, Dept. 32, 228 W. Market St., 
Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


WANT A LOVELIER COMPLEXION? 25 
formulas using ingredients from your own 
kitchen! Safe. Easy. Economical. And they 
work! Send $1.00 Post-a-Pak, Dept. 11, Box 
412, Avondale Estates, Ga. 30002. 


INDIAN BREAD & Pudding Recipes. Ten 
different recipes for $1.00, plus stamped 
envelope. Patricia Conner, 28 Barker Street, 
Mt. Kisco, New York 10549. 

SHOP AT HOME! Free ‘catalog 
unique, useful gifts. Associates, Dept. 
113D Community, Shillington, Pa. 19607. 


BUY STRAIGHT FROM the manufacturer 
first quality pantyhose, one size fits all, 
assorted colors, $3.75 half dozen, extra tall 
$3.75 for 4 pairs. M&B, Dept. 148, 1032-55 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11219. 

COLDWATER DILL PICKLES! Can in min- 
utes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-55, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

CRAFT SUPPLIES, pearls, miniatures. Dis- 
count catalog 25¢. Flocraft, Box A, Farrell, 
Pa: 16121. 
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WOOL 


WOOL - HIGHEST PRICES paid for wool. 
Exchange for blankets, batts, ete. Free list. 
West Earl Woolen Mill, R. #2, Ephrata, Pa. 
17522. 





ADD-A-PHASE @.. 3-phase power from 
single phase tines 


Provides balanced 3-phase power from 
single-phase lines for motors up to 100 hp. 


Automatically limits inrush current during 
starting, a critical factor on rural lines. 


f SYSTEM ANALYZER DIV 


1 RONK ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, inc. 


1205 E. State Street, Nokomis, Ill. 62075 
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. Long Range Economy . 





Highest Profits From 


Your Silage Haylage 


Choe Between Two. Great Silos 
_GRANGE- COROSTONE 


e Sea SILO CO., INC. 
\Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


isend me folders about OSilo Unloaders 
,G Corostone Silo O Grange Silo 
iName 

y Address 


'City State 


Zip 
PLEASE PRINT 











tp Sh el§ 4 2200 hi 


wet. 


A complete 3920 sq. ft. UTILITY 
building includes: 

1 solid endwall 

1 endwall w/16 x 14 slide door 
1 endwall walk-in door 3068 

4 stationary vents 12” 

Area Price Weight 
25#LL $4213 127644 
30#LL 4621 14284 # 
35#LL 4757 16804# 


Per sq ft 
$1.01 
1.12 
fe'S 


ADDITIONAL LENGTH in 10 foot sections ONLY 


FOB * Chicago, Illinois 


PARTY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 


Phone 315-724-5593 

A complete 3920 sq. ft. GRAIN 
STORAGE building includes: 

1 whaled endwall for 14’-6 depth 
1 endwall w/16 x 14 slide door 
1 endwall walk-in door 3068 

4 stationary vents 18” 

Area Price Weight 
15#LL $5629 16772# 
25#LL 5765 192924 
35#LL 6445 23012# 


Per sq ft 
$1.37 
1.41 
1.58 


$250.00 freight ALLOWANCE 
INC. 


1218 Steuben St., Utica, N.Y. 13501 








Kathryn Brown is *he 
first female county 
agricultural agent. 


Vis. county agent 


For many decades, Extension Ser- 
vice employees have included 
women, but not as county agricul- 
tural agents. In 4-H and home ec- 
onomics work, women have long had 
a professional role . . . and the day 
has now arrived when a woman is 
involved with advising farmers about 
technical agriculture. 

Kathryn Brown became the first 
female carrying the official title 
“Cooperative Extension agent — 
agriculture” on January 4, 1973 in 
New York State’s Allegany County, 
headquartered at Belmont. Her pri- 
mary responsibilities are in the dairy 
and farm management programs, 
as well as editorship of the “Farm 
and Home News.” 


Background 

Kathy grew up on a dairy farm 
near East Aurora, where her father 
has been herdsman for many years. 
At one time, this farm was known 
as Noel Farms, and now is called 
the Pine Grove Farms. Under both 
names, the herd has been well known 
for its purebred Holstein-Friesian 
cattle. 

This background helps Kathy in 
her present association with the 
Allegany County DHIC, the 4-H 
Dairy Advisory Committee, the Al- 
legany-Steuben Holstein Club, and 
the New York State Holstein-Friesian 
Association. She has owned and 
shown cattle from an early age, and 
was a member of the dairy cattle 
judging team at the Agriculture and 
Technical College at Alfred, as well 
as Ohio State University. She’s a 
graduate (1971) of the College of 
Agriculture and Life Sciences at 
Cornell University. At all three of 
the colleges she attended, her train- 
ing was heavily toward animal sci- 
ence and journalism. 


Likes Work 


She comments, “I enjoy meeting 
people, and not sitting behind a desk 
all the time. It’s stimulating to be 
able to use the information accumu- 
lated from college, a farm back- 
ground, 4-H experience, and regular 
in-service training. So far, Pve had 
no problem of acceptance by farm 
families. 

“I expect equal pay and equal op- 
portunity,” Kathy comments, “but 
I’m not really committed to ‘women’s 
lib’ beyond that. Frankly, I'd prefer 
to avoid involvement in that con- 
troversy.” 


She gives high praise to Char ies 
Hebblethwaite, who has been county 
agricultural agent at Belmont ‘or 
more years than he’d care to adniit. 
Speaking of years, a quick question 
to Kathy revealed a traditional chir- 
acteristic of the feminine personali’y, 
When asked her age, she hesitated 
and finally said carefully, “Just say 
I'm in my 20's!” 

And so another heretofore mascu- 
line preserve is breached by a lovely 
gal determined to do the best job 
of which she is capable. As an ex- 
county agent, I found myself pon- 
dering that I was born 20 years too 
soon ... having had no alternative 
than to gaze at all those homely men 
during the Extension training sessions 
for county agricultural agents I at- 
tended! — G.L.C. 


Building 
handbooks 


A book to help people plan or 
select adequate, well-designed hous- 
ing is “Family Housing Handbook” 
(MWPS-16), written by a team of 
housing specialists from 13 major 
land-grant colleges. The handbook 
discusses how to tell the good floor 
plans from the not-so-good. There 
are sections devoted to individual 
rooms, including entryway, garaze, 
basement and storage. There’s aso 
a section on remodeling. 

Copies of MWPS-16, at $2 each, 
are available from: Agricultu:al 
Engineering Department, Riley-Ro»b 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 

Also available from the same ad- 
dress at $2 per copy is MWPS-!5, 
entitled “Horse Handbook — Housing 
and Equipment.” 

Other valuable books (but from a 
different address) are: 

MWPS-12 “Outdoor Living Plen- 
ning and Construction Guide,” 
$1 per copy. 

MWPS-14 “Private Water 
tems,” at $1 per copy. 

These two books can be obtained 
from: Mailing Room, Building 7, 
Research Park, Cornell Universi‘y, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 

All four publications are ava‘ 
able to residents of any state. Just 
be sure to send your order and pey- 
ment to the correct address. 


Svs- 
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ula 7 “¢continued from page 22) 
gen, where we board a coastal ex- 
press ship to begin our voyage north- 
ward along a coast so beautiful it 
almost defies imagination! The land- 
scape is ever changing — mountains 
come right down to the water's edge, 
blue fjords cut their way into the 
hills, and rocky, wooded islands ap- 
pear and disappear like strange ships. 
We'll see majestic glaciers, towering 
waterfalls and picturesque villages 
dotting the hills. 

Between Bergen. and Honning- 
svaag, we stop at approximately 20 
coastal ports; we go ashore at Molde 





FIRST CLASS MAIL 
ES 


GRANGE PROBLEM - 





You say higher dues to hire a pro- 
fessional staff is what will save the 
dwindling Grange membership! 

If you'd like one reason for no in- 
terest in the Grange, among other 
such organizations, just look at the 
tour articles you publish in your 
paper! 

Yes, that’s right! The young, who 
are the “moving force” of any orga- 
nization, would rather save and plan 
on getting away. Many own camp- 
ers and belong to clubs that go to 
state parks to meet their friends, 
even for a weekend. For longer vaca- 
tions they go to Maine, or Yellow- 
stone, or Great Smokies, etc. 

We have several farmer friends 
in Pennsylvania who fly to New 
York City to attend plays or visit 
museums. These are not terribly 
wealthy people, but dairymen who 
milk 50 to 75 cows, and who treat 
themselves once a month to a special 
trip away from cows and country. 

My aunt and my husband’s rela- 
tives were great Grangers. Never 
missed a meeting, and never went 


with its vistas of snow-capped moun- 
tains, at Trondheim to see the mar- 
velous Nidaros Cathedral, and at 
North Cape where we may visit a 
Lapplander encampment. 

Leaving Honningsvaag, we veer 
away from the coast, straight toward 
the North Pole and Spitzbergen, a 
cluster of strange islands far north 
of the Arctic Circle. For three days 
we sail in and around these islands, 
which remain almost undisturbed 
by road or man, as they have for 
centuries. 

Great fjords leap up into an in- 
terior where one mountain rises be- 
hind the other; gigantic glaciers roll 
their majestic way down into the 
valleys. Truly, Spitzbergen is the 
highlight of this Norwegian voyage! 

One of the nicest features of the 


voyage is the atmosphere aboard 
ship. It’s relaxed, friendly and_ in- 
formal. Dress for dinner? Not a bit 
of it!.Yet the food is excellent and 
the cabins comfortable. Remember 
this is not a cruise ship, but one that 
carries cargo, mail and passengers 
to Norways many coastal towns. 

We sail back to Bergen, Norway’s 
second-largest city and a port of 
much salty beauty. After seeing all 
the points of interest there, we go 
by train to Voss and then by motor- 
coach to Stalheim for an overnight 
stay at the beautifully situated Stal- 
heim Hotel. 

A short bus ride takes us to Gud- 
vangen, and here we begin another 
scenic boat ride on the fjords to 
Flam. We take the fantastic Flam 
Railway to Myrdal and then the 


main line train to Oslo. Sightseeing 
in Oslo will include the Kon-Tiki 
raft and Viking ships that sailed the 
seas a thousand years ago, the Bygdo 
Open-Air Museum, City Hall, Vige- 
land Sculpture Park and much more. 

It’s impossible to adequately de- 
scribe this trip. We just hope you'll 
come with us and experience all the 
thrills for yourself. Send for the 
folder today. 


Other Trips 

Don’t forget our Virginia, Great 
Smokies and Carolinas Tour from 
June 23 to July 9, our Alaska Cruise- 
Canadian Rockies Holiday from 
June 17 to July 6, nor the popular 
Heart o’ the West Holiday from July 
28 to August 18. There is still space 
available for all these vacations. 








@ TRACTORS #@ PLOWS # DISC HARROWS & LOADERS 
@ ROTARY CUTTERS ®@ BACKHOES 


The Long line of Blue Tractors goes all the way up to 98 pto h.p. These outstanding models 
offer more horsepower, more weight per dollar than other tractors in their class. 

a 

of 









Long R9500 


M@ 97.7 pto h.p. 354 cu. in. Perkins diesel 
engine @™ 12 speed shift-on-the-go transmis- 
sion M™ Power steering M™ Independent pto 
M@ Position and draft control @ Differential 
lock ™ Precision engineered and quality built. 





Long 550 


m@ 53.6 pto h.p. four cylinder diesel 
engine @ 5 main bearings @ 8 forward 
speeds M Power steering @ Independ- 





ent pto @ Differential lock ™ Hand and 


farther from home than the Trenton foot throttles. 


State Fair! The young generation i 
all have campers, and have been j 
everywhere, so the Granges here, 
too, are dying or dead. 

It’s a whole new ballgame! — 
Leone L. Wilson, Jackson, New 
Jersey. 


ED EASTMAN BOOK 


We moved the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST Offices recently, and 
in the process found 14 copies 
of one of Ed Eastman’s out-of- 
print books, entitled, “Not With 
Dreams.” It’s fast-moving fiction 


ward speeds ™ Live pto ™@ Differential lock M@ 3 point 
hitch, Category | & Il linkage ™ Hand & foot throttles. 





Long also offers top quality implements to complement the 
entire range of Long Blue Tractors. Visit your Long dealer 


ab 
Oe aC Una ce ientnS today. See how you can save more with the Long Blue Line. 


pioneered America at the time of 


the Revolutionary War. Each LONG Manufacturing Co., Inc. 










book is autographed, “Kind re- s pept. A-1~ TaRBoRO, N. Cc. 27886 
Ae » i PLEASE SEND FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
gards of Ed. ; Nee : AND NEAREST DEALERS NAME: 
For $4.00 each . . . which in- me ee [1 Lone TRACTORS C] pisc HARROWS 
clude handiai and LONG MFEG.N.C.INC. es (J TRACTOR PLows [J] ROTARY CUTTERS 
Ss postage, handling, HOME OFFICE: TARBORO, N. C. te 


sales tax . . . we'll send a copy to 
the first 14 people who order it. 


PLANTS: TARBORO, N. C. AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 
BRANCHES: DALLAS, TEXAS / MEMPHIS, TENN. 
TIFTON, GA. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY & STATE 
[) FaRMER 


( stupeNnt 


() DEALER 
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Chips limbs up to 4” diameter. Now has longer, wider feed chute, 
improved feed roll, blower and chute assembly. Standard hammer- 
mill rotor. Optional hopper permits processing soil, leaves, stalks, 
ie or bark. PTO and gas engine drive models. Check coupon for 
etails. 


uci T YC) SPLITTER 


Splits Big Profits from 
“aa < toughest woods —Ends 
ae Splitting Drudgery 
; with 18 ton 
hydraulic power! 






7 HP. trailer unit squats under power to load logs without dead 
lift. Has 2 speeds, auto-shift, auto-stroke. 26” ram travel splits logs 
up to 34”, any diameter—with extended frame and adjustable wedge 
splits up to 60”. NEW LOW COST Economy model for farmers and 
small wood lots. Also ask about the 60L Series for logs up to 842 
ft. long. Check coupon for details.DEALER INQUIRIES WANTED. 





























Tatu ates Wa Sac aia, aa ERE DS at 
| PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. | 
| DEPT. AA, P.O. BOX 605, PIQUA, OHIO 45356 | 
Send me information on items checked below. No obligation. ! 
| 1 LICKITY BRUSH CHIPPER LICKITY LOG SPLITTER 
Name - 
| ithe = | 
| Company aa | 
! Address 
| City State — Zip | 
L al 


HAY TEDDER 


Tedds 16 ft. wide—covers 13 acres/hr. 
at 7 m.p.h. Four rotary fork heads 
follow uneven ground to pick up all 
hay. 24 spring tined forks sweep hay 
sideways, lift, turn and spread uniformly 
in back. Operates on standard 540 rpm 
p.t.o. Adjustable V-belts protect forks 
from stone damage. Ball bearings through- 
out. Folds to 8 ft. 

wide for road travel. 


Also available—the 
popular Grimm reel 
bar tedders in 7 ft. 
width. Ground or p.t.o. 
driven. Optional wind- 
rowing attachment. 


Write or phone for full details 
and dealer information. 


G. H.GRIMM CoO., INC. 
Rutland, Vt. 05701 
Phone: (802) 775-5411 





World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
PY ee MM ee) eg ELT guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 


Empre Farm Daye 


August 7, 8,9 
Dryden, New York 








by HAROLD HAWLEY 





| WHERE WILL IT END? 


An hour’s drive in any direction 
will take you by, into, or past a 
piece of good land now growing a 
crop of houses, a factory, supermar- 
ket, shopping center, or road. These 
things we obviously need. What 
boggles the mind is the immensity 
of the switch-over annually around 
our cities and even in the country. 

I've not yet reached the point 
where every new house looks like 
a threat to our ability to produce 
enough food. However, we had bet- 
ter replace all the ways to regulate 
where and how this transition occurs 
and protect our better land areas 
from it. There are enough other ob- 
vious results of the switch in land 
use to occupy the attention of a 
great many people for a long time. 


Water Supply 


The task of supplying enough 
water to these developments is monu- 
mental, and may become the limit- 
ing factor in some localities. There 
are also the problems of sewage dis- 
posal, roads and other public services 
of all kinds, as well as recreational 
facilities. 

Perhaps one of the last items to 
be considered, but surely of major 
importance after enough develop- 
ment has occurred, is the need for 
open space. Even our cliff-dwelling 
friends and their urban neighbors 
feel the need for some contact with 
“natural intervals.” However, the 
distance, time, expense and frustra- 
tion involved is prohibitive to get- 
ting out into the country from many 
of our large metropolitan and subur- 
ban areas. Belated recognition of 
this detail leads to appeals to pre- 
serve green belts. 

This is no easy thing to accom- 
plish. Few really want to farm in 
situations so. restrictive that aerial 
or even ground-spraying or dusting 
is impossible, or where almost all 
other farming operations are subject 
to regulation and inspection. It gets 
to be an expensive matter to operate 
in limited areas where specialized 
farm services cannot afford to con- 
tinue because they need more volume 
to be profitable. The one offset to 
these costs is the possibility of a 
built-in local market if you produce 
something you can market at your 
door. 


Switch 


In an attempt to offset their rising 
costs (particularly from higher taxes, 
labor and land prices), many pro- 
ducers switch to crops requiring less 
labor and which can be sold at home. 
Obviously not everyone can do this, 
but it does prolong the days that 
many families can stay on a piece 
of high-value, high-tax real estate. 
The end result will be the same. Few 
new farmers can or will enter a 
situation where the odds are so 


against a continuation of farm oper- 
ations. 

Examples of the extremes of this 
kind of situation can be seen on 
Long Island. Many good growers 
are currently making less than great 
returns because of their labor and 
tax situations. If they hang on, the 
appreciation of their estate holdings 
will reward them well, but to hold 
on requires some skillful adjustments. 
Intensifying land use to a degree 
almost unbelievable to an upstate 
dairyman is one answer. 
Alternatives 

After the possibilities for intensifi- 
cation and special markets are ex- 
hausted, the inevitable begins to 
happen. A long, hard look is taken 
at the alternatives. These, of course, 
include selling out and reinvesting 
in less costly land farther removed 
from the urban scene. 

This has been going on for some 
time, but only in recent years has 
there been enough of this migration 
to have much impact on land prices 
in the more rural sections of the state. 
It has become commonplace to hear 
someone comment that he couldn't 
compete for a farm with someone 
who had recently sold out at non- 
farm prices in some urban area. All 
one can suggest is that there will be 
more of this kind of competition 
upstate, and that it will merely ac- 
celerate the upward trend of land 
prices and production costs. 

Equally true, we believe, is that 
in spite of the formation of agricul- 
tural districts there will continue to 
be a loss of good farmland to other 
uses around our urban areas. Pro- 
tection from some of the more lethal 
encroachments (taxes, water and 
sewer district charges, etc.) may 
prolong a farmer’s tenure on his 
land but sooner or later, when the 
land becomes valuable enough, it 
will be sold...and not for agricul- 
ture. 


TO TAKE OR NOT TO TAKE 


Various salutes have been given 
to the bounce and vigor of commu- 
nities and individuals who have 
pulled themselves up from the knock- 
down punch of floods last spring. In 
most cases, we echo these tributes. 
However, in some floodplains, where 
to one degree or another this dis- 
aster will be repeated, we just natu- 
rally wonder about the wisdom of 
pouring money and effort back into 
homes and other buildings. There 
seems to be an increasing regard 


for the flood potential in some of ’ 


these situations, so hopefully re- 
sources can be directed away from 
the worst of the danger spots. 

In some states, floodplains are 
being subjected to a new scrutiny 
as a result of the zealous pursuit for 
absolute purity in our waterways. 
No. spraying may be done within 
prescribed distances from a stream 


if there is a threat of potential flood. 
ing. Inability to control weeds q 
insects in. such a situation pretty 
much rules out the usual continuoy 
corn program. Some ordinances now 
require seeding such strips. Some. 
how we get the feeling this is q 
serious invasion of the right of a 
private property without due pro. 
cess. More is to come. 

We hear that in Connecticut jt 
becomes necessary to find.a pretty 
special kind of buyer.for such prop. 
erty. Normally, the best non-farm, 
use for land is for residences. Many 
non-farm rural people. want a place 
to keep a horse or horses. No go, 
say the rules for these floodplains. In 
some circumstances, even building 
a home will be verboten. 

We might argue about the absur. 
dity of ruling all horses or cattle 
from such a situation unless, of 
course, weve reached the point 
where we are also going to keep all 
deer, rabbits, birds, etc., from the 
area. The pressure for environmental 
improvement being what it is, it’s 
possible that some government 
agency will decide that a fence 
should be built on each side of all 
the little rivulets that go through 
pastures. 

So you own a strip of this fine bot- 
tomland, which you can’t farm ina 
normal, profitable fashion and can't 
sell for its next most logical use. So 
what do you do? Frankly, you cry a 
great deal. Land on which you are 
heavily taxed and can’t farm profit- 
ably, and which would normally sell 
at pretty fancy figures, suddenly has 
rather limited uses and_ reduced 
value. 

If it is the decision of the people 
that these shall be the ground rules, 
it should also be the decision of the 
people, or the responsibility. of the 
courts, to compensate the landown- 
ers for losses brought about by these 
laws and ordinances. Failure to 
recognize the public’s responsibility 
for such invasion of the rights of 
private property holders poses a 
threat not only to every farmer but 
to every holder of private property. 


NO-TILL GARDEN 


The auction notices all read, “Hav- 
ing decided to discontinue farming 
will sell my machinery, etc.” So, 
baving sold our machinery, we are 
reduced to rather primitive methods 
of tilling our remaining land... the 
lawn and garden! 

At any rate, we are building on 
the edge of a field where we have 
grown corn for a number of years. 
For the moment, our concerns are 
not so much a great and prosperous 
garden. Getting an area seeded fo! 
horse pasture and lawn, and growing 
a little fresh food, will be about the 
program for this year. Until we 
figure out what we really want 
the way of horsepower we propose 
to try something for our garden. 

Assuming we don’t have an atra 
zine residue, we can loosen up 3 
little strip where the rows will be 
and let that do for seed-bed prepz 
ration. Hopefully, plastic will tak 
care of most of our weed problem 

By another year, we may be emu: 
lating most of the homeowners we 
know by having more horsepowel 
per acre than we ever had when wé 
were farming full scale. 




































READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Carl Grund Jr., Narrowsburg...... $20.20 
(refund on order) 
Mr. Emmett Young, Lowville .............. 




















1, (account cleared) 
y Mrs. Carman Gugliotta Jr., Syracuse... 30.90 
: (refund on order) 
C Mrs. Stanley Clifford, Castorland ...... 8.07 
) (refund on merchandise) 
' Mr. Walter B. Jackson, New Bremen.. 5.50 
l (refund on subscription) 
, Mr. Nelson Wilfert, Jeffersonville ...... 9.30 
> (refund on shoes) 
Mrs. Robert F. Smith, Cherry Creek... 14.24 
(refund on order) 
Mr. Jim Cassidy, Corfu ................0..05. 199.00 






(payment for lost shipment) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Jesse D. Rude, Pleasant Mountain .60.42 
(insurance settlement) 

Mrs. Elan Summers, Susquehanna ...... 
(account adjusted) 


MARYLAND 


Mrs. Louise E. Greenwood, 
New: Wind $00 toca dagss.e:s asad aces 
(refund on photo order) 

MAINE 

Mrs. Clayton Bane, Bethel ............... 
(refund on book order) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. John Dudar, Peterboro ............. 7 
(refund on books) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Walter J. Lowry, Canton 
(refund on order) 


ALABAMA 


Mrs. Arthur Bamberry, Heflin 
(refund on order) 













1.45 








21.50 














BRIDES’ CHOICE INC. 


The daughters of two subscribers 
found themselves without wedding 
programs because of unfilled orders 
placed with Brides’ Choice Inc., 
4575 Pearl Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

When requests for refunds were 
ignored, the subscribers came to 
READER SERVICE for help. When 
our letters brought no response, we 
checked on the reliability of the 
firm. 

We were told that Gregory 
Schuster, owner of Brides’ Choice 
Inc., was indicted by the Federal 
Grand Jury in May, 1972, on 31 
counts of mail fraud. 

On March 15, 1973, following a 
seven-day trial in Federal Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Schuster was 
acquitted of the charges against him. 
However, our readers still have not 
received refunds due in the amount 
of $54.85. We will continue to work 
on these claims. 


WATERPROOFING 


A few months ago, a subscriber 
reported dissatisfaction with a base- 
ment waterproofing job performed 
by Basement Waterproofing, Inc. 
The form he signed included a guar- 
antee by “Perm-Seal.” Although tele- 
phone numbers were listed for vari- 
ous locations in New York State, no 
addresses were printed on the form. 

We investigated with the aid of 
Chambers of Commerce and the 
Better Business Bureau. Apparently 
this outfit operated under several 
names, including: Seal-It, Inc.; Base- 
ment Waterproofing, Inc.; and Perm- 
Seal Basement Waterproofing, From 
What we were able to learn, they 
evidently established a local office 
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while working a particular area, and 
then closed it and moved along to 
another location. 

The Office of the State Attorney 
General conducted an investigation, 
culminating in a permanent injunc- 
tion dated January 22. This barred 
Seal-It, Inc., and the individual of- 
ficers from engaging further in the 
basement waterproofing business in 
New York State. 

From. testimony heard in Albany 
County Supreme Court, it would 
appear that assets are not available 
to make restitution to individual 
complainants. 


A NEW ONE 


The Council of Better Business 
Bureaus reported in December on a 
new trend in fast-buck schemes. 

Recently-bereaved families had 
been receiving “official” letters from 
an outfit calling itself “Office of 
Cemetery Services.” The letter in- 
formed them that an additional in- 
scription would be required on the 
family monument, costing around 
$55.00. 

The letter’s appearance was mis- 
leading as it purported to be from 
either an agency of the state govern- 
ment, a representative of a local 
cemetery, or a funeral director. Ac- 
cording to the Council, the bogus 
“agency even fleeced some families 
who did not own plots or monu- 
ments. 

On March 16, Attorney General 
Louis J. Lefkowitz of New York State 
announced that he had obtained an 
injunction against Paul Saracino, 
doing business under the name of 
Office of Cemetery Services, 470 
Belleville Turnpike, North Arlington, 
New Jersey. 

The injunction barred the New 
Jersey monument maker and ceme- 
tery gardener from using misleading 
tactics or the words “Office of Ceme- 
tery Services” in the solicitation of 
business in New York State. 

State. 


MAIL ORDERS 

When mailing a coupon from an 
advertisement, be sure to make a 
record of the name and address of 
the company in case it does not ap- 
pear elsewhere in the ad. 

Keep a record of exactly what 
you order, including catalog numbers 
when available, prices, etc. If you 
receive a partial shipment, keep all 
shipping papers. 

Keep a record of payment, such 
as money order receipt or cancelled 
check. Never send cash through the 
mail. If it is lost or stolen, you will 
have no record of payment. 

If you need our help to solve a 
problem, send us all pertinent in- 
formation, including cancelled 
checks, a copy of your order, ship- 
ping papers if you have any, and any 
correspondence received from the 
company. 


a 


Send Check or Money Order to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS, Box 370, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


Books for Northeast Living 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 
three weeks for delivery. 





Delivered 
Title Author Price 
OLD-TIME AGRICULTURE IN THE ADS Korolevitz 25 0.) es es ee ee $ 2.00 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrall & Albrecht 11.25 


ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ...............0.. 11.65 
ANIMAL SCIENCE? Mz'EF Ensmingerntis 69 edition) arty 74 ssthe er eten eee eee oe eos 19.75 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson .......... 8.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 7.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ...... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS:AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson.. 8.50 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson ... 8.50 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Baker ............ 8.50 
ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson .......... 5.65 
BEG. GATILE TIN SCIENGE: MB: Ensniivgen. tril a ook Oe! ds sce es 5 woe was 16.00 
CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone .............-...-- Fn 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AGRICULTURE: E. P. Roy ............2---0e20e ees 6.95 
CONTRAGTEFARBUING SUS Arh Es Re ROMS 80m octets haa ch natant, He ce te Se 5 ochna lay a et 9.25 
COOPERATIVES: 10 DAYaAND TOMORROW Ey PS ROY cr. .c wie aes oan shes 44 esas eles 11.25 
DAIRY CATILESSGIENCE Ms Es Bnismitiqetucm ca. ac ceg tesa et new anc g ac teareuts Heme 14.35 
DOMESTIGSRABBITPRODUGTION*G- 7S: Templeton.) 0.5 oe sees gee sn et 6:25 
EVERYDAY FARM LAWS:OR: Le Adams®aaiw.W.. Bedford! int) aye. 40. Cees bs ees 6.00 
EXPLORING AGRIBUSINESS. E. (Pst Roy: Cae on cea sees itera tn, fie see. oven erage 9.65 
FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: W. P. Mortenson & R. A. Luening ............. 8.65 
FEEDLFORMULATIONSSHANDBOOK: TenWa Percy, cups get gee «7 ale liye nyelare ys ace deere 6.00 
FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson .... 8.95 
FORESTS AND FORESTRY: D. A: Anderson and W. A. Smith ..............2.-.005- 9.25 
HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ................4- 9.25 
HANDBOOK OF LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT: E. M. Juergenson ...............2-4-5. 9.25 
HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP: M.-E.. Ensminger thro... cuca sy Seas > ote ne cans 15.00 
HOSTAGES, TOSEORTUNESE PR Eastman: 5 hates fea eos ke Ve ee. sen ae ots 3.00 
IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... 725 
INTRODUCTION TO GRAIN MARKETING: W. J. Wills ...........-2...00 2.000 e eee 925 
INTRODUCTORY LABORATORY ANIMAL SCIENCE: L. R. Arrington ................ 11.50 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson .......... 9.75 
MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler ...............--0005- 11.00 
MEAT WE EAT ice: (Roh, eeieQlerae an Mes renee rue fh LIA hts simran toa. fea aricy See 11.25 
MECHANICS INGAGRICULTURE:. Bo SI RDIpps- tacts os ore edhe a ys, grahe, pextricar cea ease eae oe VR25 
MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson .............-.+--- 8.50 
OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue .............-..0202- 0000: 11.00 
POULTRY SCIENGE-sMieby Ensminger a. 0. cathe ott iin Gorhadhtnaas sin vente eBee pee ae + 12.50 
PRODUCING: FARM.GROPS:cH] Ks Wilson. GeeAnGs Richer <.c0. . eae ore wyeede Sh dee over 7.50 
PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum .................. 11.00 
RETANSELORISE BUSINESS LHEs Peters G.ibtcnianminees Sey: fe nami serene) nt. aera ee ots 10.00 
RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 925 
SCIENTIFIG FEEDING OG CHICKENS: Haw. Iitus Gad: Ge Pritz.. Jess ote oo ai seuss ees 12.50 
SHEEPSAND WOOE-SGIENCE: “Mo EW Ensminger 05 204.2 2) Gntaet a7 ho eine ieeie Where 15.00 
STOGKMAN ’SAHANDBOOK, THES IM: Es Ensmistgercy 200) | dqaraeectctel. oe toe clei os oe 19.75 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ............ 4.50 
SWINE MANAGEMENT] PACKET <4 gP ase te ee vit got cted tele? A oiy Le Oe. es sane) Sie Sas 225 
SWINE, SGIENGCE AME. ENSimingelr 7.5, ect heh eee ert eee ont meee 15.00 
TAX MANAGEMENT. GUIDES Poche! Ss, 1 far... < 21), cet twerseckiye aeiithenene edt avira ine 5.95 
TURF_MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: "-H: Bo Sprague i532 o: oo. s ne nce as coe eed 9.65 
500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ...........-.-2- 7.95 
600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook .............--- 7.25 
USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H, McVickar ........, 0.0200 s0ccecceevees 8.50 
WALKING THE BROAD HIGHWAY. CED Rescostimatia sass cect... tives « ce ann seere ae odes 2.00 
WESTERNSHORSENTBE-Hlobn AaGoumen ofl oe elie. ce im en ee ene URW a 10.00 
WAENDYOUCPRESIDE e295) -outhetloandaser ters re, Poe to eons ae 2) See eg 4.95 


Effective February 1, 1973 


Titles scolar epee: ade SP te stan ts cts ie ete ere eee eee ES eel 08] oo mem Price:S:A..8eh oe 
Beare A aN oe cles hey oa Riawallccae-Peeeee Pinatas oe eee Aeneas tore enc my Aaa Ue PRES Sens <a tebetopeeseta 
ale fcla.ceeit aha, pe dcahe Oia as dk ac'sTe ste tna de wa abdcerd ah Bla Coes, Se rede as aie Me, Sire Pete PEs 
eae aCeig Toc e wren det acetate Sen Soe PT SPE Oe eee en ee iia a eee eet Bes A a a. 
el eesti: eftar e vvaey-cophta een oiis an te rlane Repaeioahave, Aeris shel on One ance’ see ores as. Je eee eee Sit aes 
Total $3 cease 

New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax ie ese 

PLEASE PRINT TOL Sicha ate. tore 
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check your 
DAIRY-CARE 
lepartment? 


Be sure you have these Dr. Naylor 
‘“dependables”,on hand to help keep your 
dairy herd in top shape. Modern medica- 
tion for modern animal.care, these Dr. 
Naylor Veterinary Products are proven 
favorites with herdsmen across the land: 









DR. NAYLOR’S MEDICATED 
Do TEAT DILATORS 


a With super-soft 2- 
PAG Way Action... (1) 
Ss Act mechanically to 

ees keep teat end open 

é in natural shape— 


“to maintain free milk 
flow. (2) ACT MEDICALLY — 
Sulfathiazole in Dilator is 
slowly released in the teat for prolonged anti- 
septic and healing action. 


Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) —$1.50 
BLU-KOTE 


Spray or paint it on! Effec- 
tive in treatment of Cow- 
pox*, ringworm, skin abra- 
sions. It covers wound 
with quick-drying, pen- 
etrating coating—to re- 
duce pus formations, 
dry up secretions, con- 
trol secondary infec- 
tions*. 


4-oz. Dauber Bottle —$1.00 © 
6-0z. Spray Bomb— $1.29 







UDDER BALM 


rope BA! 4 


A modern antiseptic 
ointment for udder and 
teats ... stays in pro- 
longed antiseptic con- 
8 tact to relieve soreness, 
reduce congestion. Softens 
udders and heals teats! The 
same soothing, softening ointment in which Dr. 
Naylor’s Medicated Teat Dilators are packed! 


9-0z. Tin— $1.25 











Abundant Berry Crops All 
Summer Long 


ft. apart. 


LUEBERRIES 


NEXT 30 DAYS ONLY! 


C (in lots of 100) 
100 for $ 33.00 
250 for 75.00 


5 for $2.49 25 for$10.00 500for 120.00 
10 for 4.75 50for 18.00 1000 for 235.00 


Every bush loaded with huge grape- 
like clusters of extra juicy berries. 
Plants last a lifetime, grow 5-6 feet 
tall and produce heavier crops 
each succeeding year. 


10 VARIETIES AVAILABLE 

We recommend planting 2 or more 
varieties for cross-pollination to in- 
sure bountiful crops. Unless you 
specify otherwise, we'll ship sturdy, 
well-rooted 1-year-old assortment of 
Berkeley, Blueray, Rancocas (early), 
Pemberton, Atlantic, Dixi, Stanley, 
Concord (mid-season), Jersey, Co- 
ville (late). Catalog #73207. 


Oooaoo000o0000 


-Stern's Nurseries 
Dept. M 2 Geneva, N.Y. 14456 


----------- 





END SECTION 


Easy to install on any mower. 
Guaranteed not to plug-up in the 
end guard. Available in smooth 
or underserrated chromed steel. 
Price $1.95-$2.15, postpaid. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 
See your dealer or Write 


H & S End Section Co. 
Dept. Q_ , Bedford, lowa 50833 
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Fast new healing help for 
wire cuts, scratches, 
burns, chafes, teat sores 
and other superficial ani- 
mal wounds. Non-drying 
Dr. Naylor RED-KOTE 
fights infection—adheres, 
protects, soothes and 
softens. Easy to apply— 
Paint it on or spray it on. 
6 oz. Spray Bomb. $1.35. 
4 oz. Dauber Bottle $1.25. 





STOP-A-LEAK 


For cows’ teats that leak milk. Con- ¢ 
stricts round muscles at end of teat. ian 
A liquid to apply over end of teat : § 

eg each milking for a few days : 
only. 


2-0z. Bottle — $1.25 





DEHORNING PASTE 


Quick and economical method 
of dehorning young animals. 
One application over horn but- 
ton is all that is required. May 
be used any time of the year. No 
cutting —no bleeding. 


4-0z. Jar — $1.25 





At drug or farm stores or mailed postpaid: 


H. W. Naylor Co., Dept.A 
Morris, New York 13808 





VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
“The Dependables for Dairy Care” 












WONDERFUL FOR 
e PIES e FRESH FRUIT DISHES 
e CAKES e PRESERVES 





EASY TO GROW! Mix plenty of peat moss with soil in plant- 
ing holes for loose texture and organic richness. Plant 3-4 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. You must be delighted or notify 
us within 1 month after you receive plants and we'll send 
a refund or free replacement for any unsatisfactory plants. 


VOU EKO SA mae eke | 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2 


Please send my BLUEBERRY plants guaranteed as stated above. 
Cat. No. 73207. 


Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 
American Express, 0 Carte Blanche, Master Charge, 
BankAmericard. 

5 for$ 2.49 

10 for$ 4.75 Specify Acct. # 

25 for $ 10.00 Name 

50 for $ 18.00 
100 for $ 33.00 Address 
250 for $ 75.00 City 


500 for $120.00 gq 10% postage & packing (70¢ minimum). 
O 1000 for $235.00 N.Y.S. Residents add 4% (plus local) Sales Tax. 


Geneva, N.Y. 14456 


—__. State Zip 

















FARMERS - 





FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
LA" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(Illus.) or _ 
Button End — $2.65 pr. plus 35¢ p.-p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. 
Harvard Rd., Littieton, Mass. 01460 











Free Brochure 

















Dates to Remember 


May 5 - All-Betty and Empire 
State Spring Sale, sponsored 
by New York Ayrshire Club, 

Fairgrounds, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


May 9-20 - Apple Blossom 
Festival, Williamson, N.Y. 


May 11 - New York State 


| Holstein Show, Syracuse, N.Y. 


May 14-20 - Annual Dogwood 
Festival, Dansville, N.Y. 


May 18 - Eastern Artificial 
Insemination Cooperative 
Spring Tour (FFA), Ithaca, N.Y. 


May 20 - Annual Buck and Kid 
Show, sponsored by NYS Dairy 
Goat Breeders Association, 
Fairgrounds, Altamont, N.Y. 
Judging starts 9 a.m. 


June 2 - 17th Annual Steuben 
County Dairy Festival, Bath, 
N.Y. 


June 2 - Pageant of Bands, 
Gorham, N.Y. 


June 5-6 - Annual Meeting 
Eastern Milk Producers Co- 
operative, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


June 5-9 - June Dairy Festival, 
Boston Commons, Boston, Mass. 


June 8-9 - Annual Meeting 
Eastern Seaboard Sheep Council, 
Staunton, Va. 


June 10-13 - NEPPCO Egg 
Quality School, Quality Inn, 
Towson, Md. (Exit 26 of 
Baltimore Beltway) 


June 15-16 - Colonial Invita- 
tional (sponsored by Colonial 
Charolais Association), 
Johnnycake Ranches, Burling- 
ton, Conn. 


June 15-17 - 26th Annual Del- 
marva Chicken Festival and 
Chicken Cooking Contest, Civic 
Center, Salisbury, Md. 


June 16 - Opening of Northern 
New York Agricultural Histori- 
cal Museum, Rt. 180, Stone 
Mills, N.Y. 


June 23 - World Livestock 
Auctioneer Championship Compe- 
tition, Norfolk Livestock 
Market, Norfolk, Neb. 


June 24-27 - Annual Meeting 
International Apple Institute, 
Park Place Motor Inn, Traverse 
City, Mich. 


June 24-27 - American Farm 
Bureau Federation Information 
Conference, Rochester, N.Y. 


June 29-July 1 - Oth Annual 
National Shorthorn Youth Con- 
ference, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


July 12-13 - Summer Meeting 
Empire State Soil Fertility 
Association, Airway Leisureland 
Inn, Hamburg, N.Y. 


July 15 - New York Ayrshire 
Club Annual Field Day, Marshall 
Cheeseman Farm, Ellenburg 
Depot, N.Y. 


July 16-17 - Eastern Regional 
Junior Angus Heifer Show and 
Judging Contest, Fairgrounds, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


July 27-29 - Annual Reunion, 
Pioneer Gas Engine Association, 
Barer alee une yy. 


July 30-31 - NYS Maple Tour, 
Chenango County, N.Y. 


Aug. 3-4 - Northern New York 
Agricultural Historical Society 
Craft Fair, at Museum on Rt. 
180, Stone Mills, N.Y. 


Aug. 7-9 - Empire Farm Days, 
Cornell Research Farm, near 
Dryden, N.Y. 
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Addison Farm Equipment Co, 
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Blew Equipment, Inc. 
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Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
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Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
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White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
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Robinson Farm Equipment Co, 
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J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
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Burke’s Hardware & Garage, | 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
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Kafferlin International Sales, | 
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Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. | 
Livingston Manor 

Livingston Manor Airport, Inc. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Norwood 

Norwood Motor Sales, Inc. 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
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Walkley Farm Equipment Corp 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Wolcott 

IH Sales & Service 
Yorkshire 

Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 
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Our Cyclo planter uses 
air to solve the 5 
basic problems now 


Simplicity is the key to this com- 
pletely new concept in planting. 
Controlled air takes the seed from 
the master hopper and gently de- 
livers it to the furrow—equally 


rubber seed-release wheel. Com- 
pare that design to the planter 
you're now using. 


Air power. Only from IH. Let your IH 


i dealer show you the only way to 
spaced and at uniform depth. solve your 5 biggest planting 


Only three moving parts: a blower problems. 
for the air, a revolving seed drum, a 


costing you the most 
iin time and money. 





Eien (oko Pato seed plates. Attachjustone — PLATE TYPE—Time lost selecting from 
seed drum in less than 3 minutes. dozens of plates. 


OTE IC 


CYCLO—Plants sized or unsized seed. with PLATE TYPE—Restricted to uniform size 
equal ease. And with full stand accuracy. seed. Hours spent setting up and 
checking drop accuracy. 


ya soi ri 


a ¢ 4 : CYCLO — Just one big 11-bushel (600 Ibs.) PLATE TYPE—Time lost loading from 4 to 12 
ey by PTT TY time hopper. Enough seed fora half-day of separate hoppers. 
| planting. Choice of 4, 6, 8, or 12-row units. 


Yr CYCLO —Switch from one crop to another PLATE TYPE—Time lost matching and 
Ly Changing 8 I) US simply by changing the drum. Three changing plates on all row units. More 


aa ale oae time checking seed crop. 
@ , : CYCLO —Air power raved totii requires PLATE TYPE—All, even the plateless type, 
Ly Maintenance only 3 basic moving parts. Virtually no have dozens of moving parts. And as you 
chance of costly downtime. know too well, these are the source of 
Maintenance reduced to a minimum. most maintenance problems. 


MUG aecawuelwi tia 
for the business of farming. 
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Reliable. A real performer. 


even smoother flow of material. And with the new Uni- 


Farmers asked for it. Here it is! 


Today there’s,a brand new forage harvester in the field. 
It’s the new generation of choppers from Uni-System, 
the No. 1 self-propelled forage harvester on the market. 


We call it The Superchopper. 


If you liked Uni choppers before, wait'll you see this 
one in action. See its reliability...its added conveni- 


ence...and yes, its 15% greater capacity. 


Bigger, heftier cutterhead. Broader, wider design for 
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Avon Farm Equipment, Inc. 
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Bainbridge Tractor Sales, Inc. 
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Helm Agric. Equipment 
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Burke Farm Supply 
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Byron Enterprises, Inc. 
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Chittenango Farm Supply 


CINCINNATUS 

McKee Equipment Co. 
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Power Units boasting up to 120 available PTO horse- 
power, it’s got all-it needs to meet the demands of 
today’s farmers. 


Add Uni interchangeability and you're all set to com- 


bine, pick, shell or chop — year round — self-propelled. 
See the Superchopper at your New Idea Uni-System 


dealer. But before you buy, be sure you've got enough 


forage boxes to handle the greater volume. 


Superchopper 


Uni-System, more than ever just plain makes more sense 
And it makes good sense to see your nearby New o[<t-We ltl 
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Placement 
Attachment can 
also position 
windrows away 
from borders, vary 
swath width as 
you go. 


Side-by-side 
windrows cure as 
singles—yet can 
be harvested as 
doubles. 


The 650’s knives 
never need 
rebeveling. Direct 


throw or recutter- — 


blower models 
available. 


Three trips to put 

hay in your wagon? 

No more. Our new hay 
e team does it in two. 


Here’s how: The new Windrow 
Placement Attachment on our 
990 Mower-Conditioner lets you 
place alternate windrows right 
or left. Shields shiff electrically. 

This sets up a two-by-two pat- 
tern of windrows which can be 
raked together with one pass of 





our new Front-Mounted Place 
ment Rake. 

It moves “paired” windrows to. 
gether for easy feeding into oy 
fine-chopping 650 Forage Ha 
vester. Result? Two-pass haying 
that cuts field time one-th rd 
Only at your IH dealer. 


Simply flip a swifch 
to place windrows 
You never leave 
your seat. 





Heavy crops? 
OrUl Tae a ke RY 2) 
swath. Still chopor 
bale withouta | 
separate raking 
trip. 


Hydraulic drive | 
No. 8 Rake is 
designed for wofk 
atchopping | 
and baling 
speeds. 
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SUMMER BUILDING SPECIAL! 
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SPECIAL... 
MIRACLE SPAN OFFER! 


“sse" $2,795 


Includes ends and BIG 
Approx. 
F.0.B. Ogdensburg or West Falls, N.Y. 


double sliding door. 


BUILDING 


100% usable space, no. center posts or awkward 
frames. Made of maintenance-free heavy gauge gal- 
vanized steel. Can be built up to 70 ft. wide, any 
length. 


¢ LIVESTOCK * WORK SHOPS 
* MACHINE SHOPS =» VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 


Mail coupon for full information and literature. 


MIRACLE SPAN 
hie a 


IDEAL FOR * CROP STORAGE 


STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 


R. R. # 1 Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669 (315) 393-2139 
(607) 642-3339 
2129 Davis Road, West Falls, N.Y. (716) 652-8242 
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A GREAT TOUR 
WIDELY PRAISED 
BY PAST PARTICIPANTS 
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O’ THE WEST 
HOLIDAY 


JULY 28- AUGUST 18 


22 Exciting Days — Fully Escorted — All Expense — 
Reservations Limited To Motor Coach Capacity, 
So Rush Your Coupon Today! 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. K-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Rush me your colorful folder on the ‘HEART O’ THE WEST HOLIDAY!” 
Name 
Address 


City State 


PLEASE PRINT 


Zip 





EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





I’M FOR IT 


Recent scandal at the White House has rein- 
forced the plaintive cries of those who claim 
that, “The United States is morally bankrupt.” 

But I thank God every day that I live in a 
country where powerful leadership can be chal- 
lenged by opposition without the certainty of 
facing a firing squad. My experience with people 
tells me that occasional unethical behavior 
accompanies all leadership to one degree or 
another... and can you imagine any. Russian 
publicly pointing an accusing finger at the 
Kremlin? 

It is my privilege to converse from time to 
time with people who are refugees from various 
totalitarian regimes over the world... they are 
unanimous in observing that Americans gener- 
ally are blissfully ignorant of what real repres- 
sion is like. 

Flag Day is June 14, and I'll join thousands 
of folks up and down the highways and byways 
of the Northeast in flying Old Glory proudly 
on that day. As I’ve said before, I'm for my 
country, right and wrong. 


SWEET PIGEON GUANO 


Over the years, a lot of folks have commented 
to me about the sugar beet business in the 
Northeast . . . and most of them were very un- 
complimentary about the present owner of the 
two beet-processing plants, Fred Vahlsing. One 
thing that can be said for him, though, is that 
he’s consistent! 

After a lengthy court battle in Maine, Vahl- 
sing finally paid his school taxes on the plant 
and loading facilities near Easton. Now he’s 
$602,195 in arrears on school and county taxes 
at the plant near Montezuma, New York . . . 
and Cayuga County has moved to sell the plant 
to collect. No taxes have been paid on the de- 
funct refinery since 1970... and area growers 
claim they have not been fully paid for beets 
grown in prior years. 

The county will probably win the battle but 
lose the war. There are mechanic’s liens on the 
New York property to the tune of $1.7 million! 
Charges have been made that the plant is being 
stripped of its equipment. 

Anyone want a long-term fertilizer invest- 
ment? My bet is that the two plants will be- 
come the most costly pigeon-roosts in the world 
. .. but maybe someone can go into the pigeon- 
guano business someday. 


READER SERVICE 


Recently, we've been getting some letters 
asking, “What happened to your Service Bureau 
column?” Now and again we even get a letter 
from folks who remember the Rural New York- 
ers “Publisher's Desk” column... and ask what 
became of it. 

Well, we publish the same material . . . and 
provide the same service . . . as formerly in- 
cluded under those titles. Now, though, we call 
it “Reader Service” because we think the name 
is more descriptive and understandable. 

We think that American AGRICULTURIST 
provides a variety of service to readers, but the 
“Reader Service” section deals with several 
specific categories. Briefly, they go like this: 

— We try to iron out difficulties and misun- 
derstandings between our subscribers and com- 
mercial concerns and, when we feel a complaint 
is justified, we try to arrange a satisfactory ad- 
justment or settlement. 
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— Whenever possible, we supply information 
on commercial concerns. We will tell you if we 
have had complaints against them. 

— We find answers to many questions such as 
where to write for certain information or whom 
to contact about specific problems. We also 
answer questions concerning posting and fencing 
laws. 

— We pay rewards of $25 to the person who 
gives information leading to the arrest, convic- 
tion, and imprisonment for at least 30 days of 
anyone who defrauds, steals from or commits 
arson against a subscriber who has a Protective 
Service sign posted, except that rewards will not 
be paid for theft from commercial firms . . 
only farms. : 


as 
&i/ 


We cannot: 

Answer legal questions or give any help in 
legal matters, nor can we handle a complaint 
that is already in a lawyer’s hands. 

Handle any complaint that is over 6 months 
old. 

Collect accounts for commercial concerns 
or settle disputes or claims between individuals. 

Send your inquiries to: Reader Service, AMERI- 
cAN AGRicuLTuRIST and Rural New Yorker, 
Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


TIME BOMB 


The U.S. meat producer is sitting on a time 
bomb .. . and a recent decision issued by the 
Food and Drug Administration has moved up 
the moment of detonation. 

Briefly, the situation involves the use of anti- 
biotics in feeds to help control a long list of 
livestock and poultry diseases. People attacking 
such use contend that: 

—antibiotic residues may remain in the meat 
and lead to an allergic reaction in consumers. 

—a population of resistant bacteria may be 
created in the animal which could make veteri- 
nary treatment difficult or impossible. 

—this population of resistant bacteria may be 
transmitted from animal to man and cause un- 
treatable disease in. man. 

It’s long been known that all biological popu- 
lations . . . including bacteria . . . tend to de- 
velop resistance to any toxic material, or to any 
change toward a more inhospitable environ- 
ment. The population somehow adapts to the 
challenge and a portion of it develops the ca- 
pacity to survive in spite of adversity. 

During the past 20 years, more than 100 
billion meat animals have been brought to mar- 
ket weight on rations containing antimicrobial 
supplements . . . about 80 percent of the meat, 
milk and eggs consumed in the U.S. comes from 
animals fed medicated feed during part or all of 
their life. The concentration of meat animals 
and birds within small areas has created the 
potential for disastrous epidemics among them, 
and antimicrobial materials play a key role in 
prevention of catastrophic losses. 

In 1970, the FDA appointed a task force to 
study the use of antibiotics in feeds in the light 
of the three fears already mentioned. As a result 
of this study, the FDA is now requiring manu- 
facturers of antibacterial drugs to come up with 
evidence to prove that antibiotics in feeds don’t 
do any of those three alleged no-no’s. In effect, 
the FDA challenges the manufacturer, “If they 
are not hazardous, you prove it, and prove 
that they never will be hazardous.” 

This is the concept of being judged guilty 
unless proven innocent. If innocence cannot be 
proven, then the “guilty” materials will be re- 


























stricted to high-level, short-term use by a ve 
erinarian. 

The task force admitted that the use of antiJ 
biotics in animal agriculture had a value 9 
$414 million annually to the American livestoc 
and poultry producer . . . this figure based only 
on growth promotion, and not on the value of 
disease prevention for which most of the 
pharmaceuticals are sold. 

The FDA rationalizes by saying that: 

—there are suitable substitutes for the tetra. 
cyclines, penicillins, neomycins, streptomycins 
and sulfonamides. 

—the industry should develop new antibac. 
terials reserved exclusively for livestock use. 

—the antibacterials under threat of suspicion 
wouldn’t be banned, but restricted to high-level 
use under the supervision of a veterinarian. 

In any case, the long-term result of all the 
hassling will inevitably be another major road. 
block in the path of meat producers . . . all the 
protests about “high meat prices” notwithstan¢. 
ing. The technology that has produced the over. 
flowing abundance of America’s horn of plenty 
will be hamstrung once more. 

You might suppose a farm editor would rise 
in wrath and condemn such apparent foolishnes 
as banning a technique of agricultural efficiency 
which has not been proven to be harmful. Not 
so, my friends . . . for I see in the witch hunt 
of environmentalism a great opportunity for 
farmers, 

For generations, farmers have suffered finan- 
cially for their faithfulness to the notion that 
unlimited productiveness is synonymous with 
virtue. Cheap food has as a result become looked 
upon as a constitutional right by most Ameri- 
cans. 

But now the technology that has been the 
foundation for cheap food is being attacked and 
swept away. Tightening food supplies will do 
what no president, no Congress, and no coop: 
erative has ever been able to fully accomplish 
. .. bring the prices of food up to levels where 
farmers can receive their full share of the eco- 
nomic opportunity enjoyed by their supply- 
limiting counterparts in business, labor unions, 
professions, and industry. 

An important mission of national farm or 
ganizations is to push for equal standards to be 
applied to imported foods. If U.S. farmers can't 
use antibiotics in feed . . . then make damn 
sure that Australian meat raised with antibiotics 
can't get into our market! 

At times, I wonder if it wouldn't just be 
simpler to mark all foods with the simple war- 
ing that, “The Surgeon General has determined 
that eating is hazardous to your health.” After 
all, everyone eats . . . and everyone eventually 
dies. 

The warning on packages of cigarettes has 
been accompanied by an increase in consump- 
tion . . . even though lots of scientific evidence 
links tobacco use to cancer. Maybe foods so 
marked would likewise enjoy an increase it 
consumption . . . we could feel virtuous over 
warning the consumers . . . and we could save 
the endless millions of dollars involved in chas- 
ing down real or imagined substances suspected 
of being dangerous to them. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


I go to a movie about once every two years, 
and lately have enjoyed the second go-round of 
the film “Sound of Music.” There are a couple 
of lines sung in that musical that go like this: 

“A bell is no bell ’till you ring it; 

A song is no song ’till you sing it.” 

I made a note of those lines because they 
apply to the field of public relations in general. 
Later, I asked my secretary to put them on 4 
3X5 card for use in a speech on the subject. 

When I got to that part of my talk, I found 
these lines on the card: 

“A bell is no bell ‘till you ring it; 

A song is no song ’till you sing it; 

And bull is no bull ’till you sling it!” 


American Agriculturist, June, 1973 
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by Robert L. Clingan 


WHEN the Russian communists 
won their revolution, they had to 
decide what do do with the many 
magnificent churches throughout 
their land. Their country had a long 
Christian history; religious thought 
was, in fact, so much a part of their 
culture that one still cannot speak 
Russian without using idiom that re- 
flects a Christian ancestry. Yet these 
new rulers were atheists, devoted 
followers of Karl Marx who had 
written, “Religion is an opiate of the 
people” .. . an opiate being a mind- 
altering drug which reduces sense 
perception and creates a condition 
of euphoria and well-being. 

These men made religious worship 
taboo in Russia. Public worship in 
churches was forbidden. Rather than 
keeping the churches empty and 


Speak up 
for agriculture 


IF you think your calls for a so- 
lution to the cost-price squeeze are 
falling on deaf ears, you may be 
right. If you want to do something 
about it, the newly-formed Agricul- 
tural Public Information Council 
(APIC) is giving you a chance to 
speak out. It is laying the foundation 
for a national public relations effort 
on your behalf. 

To meet the goal, they are asking 
that you take a few minutes to write 
and let your city and suburban neigh- 
bors know how you feel about im- 
| portant agricultural issues. Send your 
letters to: Speaking Out, AMERICAN 
AcRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 370, Ith- 
aca, New York 14850. 

Letters must be at AMERICAN 
AcricuLturist offices by July 16, 
1973 to be considered. 

The sponsor of APIC, the Chevron 
Chemical Company, is offering 
awards for the best letters received. 
Back in the February, 1973 issue of 


| AMericaAN AGRICULTURIST, — three 
topics were offered to which readers 
responded . . . here are two more: 


1. Farmers have been accused of 
making a bundle from rising food 
prices, and boycotters have demand- 
ed price fixing at the farm. Do you 
think farmers deserve to be accused 


without use, they converted the 
buildings into granaries and museums. 

They recognized that there was 
great art associated with worship, 
and these works of art could be pre- 
served as relics of the past against 
which the revolution had come. They 
were to be preserved, not as objects 
of veneration or as sources and mo- 
tivations for worship, but simply 
to excite curiosity and commemorate 
the past. 

There are Christians in America 
today who have made of their church 
and church life a museum, and who 
have allowed their symbols of faith 
to become dead relics of the past. 
These people would resent any sug- 
gestion that they follow a communis- 
tic line; they have never read a word 
of Karl Marx’s writings. Yet they too 


have turned their churches and re- 
ligious life into museums of ancient 
history. 

This is something Jesus and the 
whole line of Hebrew prophets were 
totally against. The faith they pro- 
claimed was contemporary, personal 
and vital, with a social application. 
For them, a place of worship could 
never be equated with a museum. 

A church is a place where people 
come to affirm and deepen their 
faith, to discover their assignment. 
Their assignment (a modern word for 
the “high calling” described in the 
Bible) is what they are to do with 
their lives in the world outside the 
church; it is discovered as they com- 
mune with God. 

Churches are beautiful. Churches 
have history. Churches evoke warm 


memories. But churches must never 
become museums. Rather, they are 
to be the launching pads and space 
stations that propel their members 
into exploring God’s world and help- 
ing Him shape it more nearly to 
His desire. 

The atheistic communists went 
about the business of turning 
churches into museums. Is there any 
reason to follow their example? 


CERTIFIED STATEMENT 
by Eleanor C. Wood 


| don’t think | am getting old, 
Yet | admit it’s true 

That when they say ‘‘Remember 

when...” 


| do! 








puller in National Tractor 


- Oe APY ae Ne gate An 


Champion, the ’69 and ’70 


oe eed th od 


Feo teta ee Caper te 


Poa cob var ee 


Pe CU ER COM AL a Tem U as Ch goa 
Bier eco iee ial acer. ee 
Rie PVs Oeil 

oe eC aa Cea tit a ee 


of gouging the public, and are farm- 
ers as well off profit-wise as some 
city people seem to think? 

2. Pressure on land is mounting 
rapidly in the Northeast as a growing 
population seeks elbowroom. Some 
farmers feel that non-farm people 
are careless of the property rights 
of farmers. What’s a practical way 
for a landowner to protect his prop- 
erty from abuse by hunters, fisher- 
men, and the operators of various 
kinds of vehicles? 

You may write on any one topic, 
or both if you wish. Make your let- 
ters brief and to the point, and please 
sign your name and address. Send 
them to the address back in para- 
graph two. 


Illinois high-point man, and the 
71 Indiana high-pointer plans to 
try for his second national 
championship. On a 427 Chevy- 
powered Massey Harris hot rod. 
Sparked by Champion. The 
plug brand Jack puts in his 
Massey tractors and combine, 
Case tractors, TH truck and 
Olds 88. 

“*T’ve always been a Champion 


Pullers Association competition. 
And the only great grandfather. 
Jack started pulling in 1960. 
**‘I wanted to be a stock 
TMi eho re UMC a mira 
enough money. Then I saw a 
pull and said, ‘that’s it.’ *? The 
overflowing trophy cases and 
ribbon-stuffed drawers inside 
Jack’s Philo, Illinois farmhouse 
prove his pulling prowess. 


| CHAMPION 


es PLUGS 


Toledo, Ohio 43661 


Better plugs al La Colao 
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For Easy, Profitable 
Grain Drying Use These 
OVEN PRODUCTS 


STIR-ATOR 


DOUBLES DRYING 

BIN PRODUCTION! 

Only Grain Stir-Ator is capable of 
uniform, equal drying from center 
to bin wall . . . the only stirring 
machine which can match number 
of stirring augers to any fan- 
heater unit. 

See Stir-Ator Chart No. SA-5 at 
your dealer. 


BIN-LEVEL 


AUTOMATIC 
GRAIN SPREADER 


New director 
of Extension 


David L. Call, the H. Edward 
Babcock Professor of Food Econom- 
ics in the Graduate School of Nu- 
trition at Cornell 
University, has 
been named di- 
rector of Coop- 
erative Extension 
in New York 
State. He was al- 
so named profes- 
sor of agricultural 
economics in the David L. Call 
College of Agriculture and _ Life 
Sciences. 

Born in Batavia and reared on a 
general farm near there, Call re- 
ceived his B.S. degree in 1954 and 
his Ph. D. in 1960, both from Cor- 
nell. He served two years in the U.S. 
Army before completing his graduate 
work, and was on the faculty at 
Michigan State University for two 
years before returning to Cornell as 
the Babcock Professor of Food Eco- 
nomics in 1962. 

He also held joint appointments 








ALLIS-CHALMERS 


New Jersey 


Columbus — Art’s Repair Shop 
Elmer — Roork’s Farm Supply 


Flemington — John M. Saums & Sons, 
Inc. 









New York 


Adams Center — Talcott Falls Tractor 
Sales 


Alexander — Alexander Equipment 
Auburn — Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville — R. Church & Sons, In 
Bangor — Debyah Farm Implement 
Bath — Lynn Burns 


Boonville — Denslow Equipment & 
Excavation Co. 


Bullville — Schwope Machinery 
| Canandaigua — Don Howard 

| Cherry Valley — Flint’s Garage 
| Clymer — Dandee Service 


Cobleskill — Cobleskill Welding Seni 
Inc. 


DeRuyter — H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Fillmore — Fillmore Farm Supply 
Frankfort — Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Harpursville — E. E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale — Midway Farm Equipment 


Honeoye Falls — Kingston Farm 
Machinery, Inc. 


Hornell — Thacher Bros. 


Exclusive mercury switch control as- 
sures full, uniform grain spreading 
for fast, level bin filling, plus auto- 
matic on-off. The spreader that car- 
ries a written performance guaran- 


in the Department of Agricultural 
Economics and the Graduate School 
of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, where he originated the Cornell 






Horseheads — Dann’s Equipment Co, 


Jamestown — Jamestown Farm Supp) 
Inc. 


La Fargeville — Walldorff Farm 


tee! 


HI-CAP 


DUAL-ACTION GRAIN 
CLEANER MEETS 
TODAY'S 
HARVESTING 
DEMANDS 


For volume production, three sizes up to 3000 BPH available 


CUTS DRYING COSTS . . . SPOILAGE LOSSES... 


INSECT INFESTATIONS . 


. . DOCKAGE 


...And cleaning before drying can help reduce 
dangerous aflatoxin build-up! 


SEE YOUR EQUIPMENT DEALER FOR THESE 
PROFIT PRODUCTS! 


DAVID MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1600 - 12th St. N.E. 





Keep Teat Open... 


Keep it Milking 


with America’s largest- 
selling teat dilators. 
At drug & farm stores 
\ or write H.W. Naylor Co., 
j Morris, N.Y. 
13808 






Large Pkg. 
$1.50 








Mason City, lowa 50401 








Interested in income from your 
home & farm by accommodat- 
ing guests. Send coupon; FREE 
info. 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Lea 16 


Consumer Services Unltd 
Box 106; 13 Colby St. 
Colebrook, N.H 03576 








ADD-A-PHASE ®.. 3-phase power from 
single phase lines 


Provides balanced 3-phase power from 
single-phase lines for motors up to 100 hp. 
Automatically limits inrush current during 
starting, a critical factor on rural lines. 
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SYSTEM ANALYZER DIV. 


ROWK ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, inc. 


1205 E. State Street, Nokomis, III. 62075 





Agribusiness Executives’ Program and 
served as its director until 1968. 


National 


On the national scene,. he was 
panel chairman for the 1969 White 
House Conference on Food, Nutri- 
tion and Health, and as consultant 
and economist with the National 
Commission of Food Marketing. He 
is a member of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Acad- 
emy of Science. 


FOOD PRICES 


When George Meany, president 
of A.F.L.—C.I.O., demands _ that 
food prices be rolled back or the un- 
ions will raise their wage-increase 
demands, what he is really asking 
for is... that everyone producing 
food take a cut in wages while work- 
ers in industry get an increase. 

It has always been my opinion 
that food was a necessity of life. The 
American public seems to resent 
the fact that they have to spend part 
of their income for food, even though 
it is less than one-fifth of their in- 
come. It cuts into their available cash 
for alcohol, cigarettes, vacation trips, 
beauty parlors, second TV sets, golf, 
camper trailers and all the things 
that, “the high pay, shorter work 
week concept,’ has afforded them. 

Five percent of the population in 
this country produces all of the food. 
They, too, would like shorter hours 
and more pay . . . and with their 
demonstrated ability to produce, 
industry would be glad to hire them. 

Most of the farmers in New York 
State could sell their farms for non- 
agricultural purposes, invest the 
money, and make more on the in- 
terest than they are making in farm- 
ing. 

Unless the public, the government, 
and labor union leaders change their 





Equipment 

Lisbon — McBath Farm Implement 
Locke — The Atwater Company 
Lowville — Roes Equipment Company 
Martville — Kyle Farm Machinery 
Medina — Earl Loades & Son 
Munnsville — Howard Landers 
Newark — Finewood Motor, Inc. 
Nichols — Thetga Farm Supply 
North Cohocton — Robert Miller Co. 


North Tonawanda — Maerten Motor 
Service 


Oneonta — Oneonta Tractor Sales, In 
Perry — Kelly’s Garage 

Richland — Mattison Farm Supply 
Rome — South Rome Equipment 
Schuylerville — Herry’s Farm Equipm 
Seneca Falls — Salerno Farm Supply 
W. Chazy — K. V. Tractor Sales 
Wellsville — Paul F. Culbert & Sons 
























Pennsylvania 

Athens — Athens Equipment Co. 

Bloomsburg — Nichols Farm Equipm 

Factoryville — Trail Implement Co. 

Honesdale — Marshall Machinery 

Hunlock — Willard Benscoter, Inc. 

Mansfield — Canyon Implements, Inc. 
Mill Hall — Paul Dotterer Farm 

| Equipment 

Pennsylvania Furnace — Johnston F 

Equipment 


attitude, they had better look fi 
an alternate source of food becau 
the American farmer is no longé 
going to produce it under the prese 
adverse conditions. 

Unrealistic demands by organiz 
labor and environmentalists . . 
well as ill-conceived governmel 
policies . . . have severely curtaile 
the oil industry, the textile industr) 
the automotive industry, electroni 
and many others. We now depet 
on foreign countries for much 
our supply of these products. 

Perhaps these people think w 
can also get our food supply overse® 
They had better think again!—Ricl 
ard McGuire, President of New Yo 
State Farm Bureau. 
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HE ORANGE AGE BEGINS...QUIETLY. 


YEW ALLIS-CHALMETS 7030 AND'7050, 
‘IRST CABS BELOW 80 dB (A) SOUND LEVEL. 


ed 





WE'RE GONNA OPEN YOUR EYES. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





Doc Mettler comments on: 


Mini-ranch 


THE lush green of early summer 
that seems to cover every square 
foot of the Northeast is a source of 
amazement to a visitor brought up 
in another part of the world. When 
someone mentions this it always 
brings to my mind the statement of 
school books, when I was a boy, 
that grass was the principal crop of 
the Northeast. 











Questioning this, I was told that 
the cool, damp climate and rough 
topography were better suited to 
grass than other crops, and that 
the farmer grew cattle and sheep 
and produced milk or eggs, wool, 
lamb or beef because it was the best 
way to market this grass. 

Until the skills of modern plant 


and alfalfa our most valuable crops, 
grass was the primary crop in the 
Northeast. Even as late as 1938, 
most of the corn we grew was more 
filler than good milk-or meat-pro- 
ducing feed. Today the farms that 
are capable can produce far more 
milk and meat by using corn than 
they could by growing grass alone. 
But what about the thousands of 
acres of land, often in small patches, 
too wet, too steep, or too stony to 
produce corn? 


Waste 

Until this spring when our city 
cousins suddenly realized there was 
not an unlimited supply of meat to 
be bought for a small percentage of 
their income, few people ever con- 
sidered that we were letting mil- 








breeding and agriculture made corn lions of pounds of available protein 


Just 
your 
cup of 
tea! 


Most dairy farmers in the northeast 
have already discovered that Farm 
Credit Service offers ‘‘just their cup 
of tea’ on all kinds of financing. Visit 
your local Farm Credit Service office 
and see how you can save time, 
trouble and money on your financial 
needs. Your local Farm Credit rep- 
resentative can help you obtain the 
money you need for land, buildings, 
feed, equipment, livestock, a new car, 
anew kitchen, your family’s education 
or just about any farm or personal re- 
quirement. He'll do it quickly and 
economically, too. For financial help, 
see a man who understands your 
problems and can do something about 
them... your local Farm Credit man. 
We’re sure you'll find Farm Credit 
Service your cup of tea, too! 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 
peek, 
of ie 
S 
enue 


Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 






| 
| 
do you need? First thing is good 


go to waste. Let me clarify this. The 
grass these idle acres grow is of no 
value to man until it is put through 
the rumen of the cow and sheep io 
be converted into milk and meat to 
become food for man. 

Forward-thinking people have 
been aware of this unused source of 
food for years. Five years ago, Dr, 
Vernon Tharp of the Ohio State 
Veterinary College spoke at a New 
England veterinary meeting in New 
Hampshire. He said that as he tray- 
eled through New York and New 
England, he noticed the thousands 
of acres of unused land and felt theve 
would come a time when this land 
would support small herds of beef 
cattle and sheep that would utilize 
the grass to make meat for a hungry 
country. 


Reconsider 


At the time, few people paid much 
attention to this idea. At the price 
of beef and lamb and the cost of 
producing it under these eastern 
conditions, the idea seemed like 
something for the year 2000. With 
the present demand for beef, it seers 
that the 1970’s might’ be time ‘0 
reconsider. 

Before we begin growing beef and 
lamb on very many of these smell 
plots of ground, however, we need 
to remember that the recent meat 
price increases are not necessarily 
permanent. For generations, farmers 
have been taken in by the sort of 
situation when low prices force low 
production and high prices, followed 
by lowered production and_ high 
prices again. 

Being a veterinarian and not «en 
economist, I hesitate to recommend 
that everyone with ten acres shou d 
fence it and put on beef or sheep, 
but I would suggest that they weigh 
their knowledge of animal husbandry, 
talk to their extension agent, consult 
their town zoning regulations, and 
give it some thought. 

I would also like to see some 
thought given to good planning and 
zoning to prevent the utter waste 
of land when houses, roads or shop- 
ping centers are built on land fit for 
agricultural use. 


Needs 


Suppose you have a home in the 
country, a non-farm job and five, 
ten or more acres of land capable of 
being used as pasture, and want to 
grow out some beef or sheep. What 


fencing. At the present cost of posts 
and wire, this might rule out sheep 
(Continued on next page) 





“If you can borrow enough for a new additio., 
you can certainly afford to pay more taxes.”’ 
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and perhaps cattle too. Beef cattle 
need a good four-or five-stand barbed 
wire fence, and for sheep you'd bet- 
ter figure on woven-wire fencing. 

Don’t attempt to put beef on the 
place unless you have catching facil- 
ities. This means building a catch 
pen so you can bring them in easily, 
and a short chute and squeeze. You 
can purchase plans for these, but 
better yet, visit beef setups in the 
area and find out what looks most 
practical and has proved practical 
for others. 


Gates 


Before building, talk to your local 
veterinarian. You will find he has 
some very definite ideas. My pet 
peeve is a beef cattle setup where I 
have to climb over a fence (or two 
or three) every time I want to get 
close enough to a cow to touch her. 
Provide plenty of gates and make 
the whole thing strong enough to 
hold the biggest, toughest cow or 
steer and adjustable enough to hold 
a twelve-week-old calf to castrate 
him. 

Cattle can be taught to come into 
a holding pen by feeding them there, 
closing them in only when you need 
to work on them. You might ask 
why have a catch pen at all. I have 
yet to see beef cattle that did not 
have at least a lame foot to work on 
once in a while. Besides this, you will 
need the facility to castrate, worm, 
breed artificially, and finally, to 
catch them for loading. 

For shelter, a pole barn type shed 
is sufficient. Besides, you will need 
part of this roofed area to store some 
hay and a small amount of grain. 

If you are lucky enough to have 
a stream, water will be no problem. 
If you have a good well, pumping is 
not expensive. But if having cattle 
means drilling a well, perhaps you’d 
better think about that cost before 
you go into raising beef. 


Hay 


Your extension agent can advise 
you about pasture improvement and 
the availability of purchased hay. 
Even if you have land enough to 
grow hay, the cost of haying equip- 
ment is too high to consider making 
your own hay under most conditions. 
One alternative is a deal with a 
neighboring farmer to make the hay 
on shares. 

I would not attempt to say wheth- 
er you should start with a few beef 
cows and breed them, or buy stock- 
ers and start that way. I would say 
don’t get involved with expensive 
registered cattle (unless you are ex- 
perienced), since the income from 
a small cattle operation will be 
strictly from the meat it produces 
from the grass the animals eat. 

Even if you are buying cows, reg- 
istration papers will be worthless 
unless you can register the calves 
resulting from artificial breeding. 
You certainly cannot afford to keep 
a bull to breed half a dozen cows. 
If you find you can register the off- 
spring of artificial breeding, and can 
secure registered animals at a slight 
premium, you cannot lose by having 
registered brood cows. 

Starting a mini-beef farm or small 
sheep operation is not for everyone, 
and some who start will probably 
Wish they were never given the idea. 
No one is going to get rich at the 
scheme, but on the other hand, you 
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are not going to lose any more than 
the investment you might make in 
a snowmobile, motor boat or saddle 
horse. If you have children, the bene- 
fits they will receive from the ex- 
perience and responsibility of caring 
for livestock is immeasurable. Some 
of the best 4-H baby beef projects 
are on these non-farm farms. 

Even if you don’t have children, 
the satisfaction you will get from 
growing out some beef, or seeing 
your own cow calve and raise a calf, 
is something your urban friends can 
never experience. They will find that 
visiting you and sharing your home- 
grown meat is more fun than eating 
macaroni and eggplant parmigiana. 
Most important, you will be answer- 
ing the food shortage problem with 
a positive action. 


IL© WIG) presents 


TOMORROW TODAY... 


mae ALLL, GALW ANZ en 





ey 


Plowing in the midst of New York City? Yep ... these are students at 
the John Bowne High School in Flushing (Queens). It has the only voca- 
tional agriculture department in the New York City school system. In ad- 
dition to classwork, the urban aggies spend summers working on upstate 
commercial farms. 


GinAlN SYSTEME 


@ Durable. Withstands weathering 


m@ Dependable. Farm tested performance 
@ Different. All major components galvanized 


Heavy-duty, all-galvanized system stands up under 
heat, cold and rain to give you a rugged, dependable 
method of grain handling and storage. *Only Long 
offers the all-galvanized system, with all major 
components of rust-resisting galvanized finish; 
and you'll find that Long knows how to 


put it all together: 


® Heavy galvanized grain bins 


® High quality, dependable galvanized 


elevator leg 
™ Galvanized downspouts 
® Galvanized 6 inch 
portable auger 
® Aeration system for 
grain tanks 
® Galvanized heavy 
gauge hopper bins 


DRYING FAN 
& HEATER 


UNLOADING 
AUGE 


OWE 


LONG MFG.N.C.INC. 
HOME OFFICE: TARBORO, N. C. 


PLANTS: TARBORO, N. C. AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 
BRANCHES: DALLAS, TEXAS / MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TIFTON, GA. 


All bins are built to hold full capacity. Heavy-duty, 
double bolted construction assures maximum 
strength. Simpler design and precision parts and 
panels make for faster installation and easier main- 
tenance. Long's new all-galvanized grain systems are 
built stronger to last longer. 




















See your Long dealer 
or send coupon below 
for full information. 


WATERPROOF 
CAPR r as re ng 





STIRRING 
DEVICE 








STORAGE 
BIN 





DUMP PIT 
& DRIVE 






LEG 


LONG MFG. N.C., Inc. 
Dept. GP 1 
Tarboro, North Carolina 
PLEASE SEND FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
AND NEAREST DEALER'S NAME. 
[11 GRAIN DRYING & STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


IN AWE ee ee ne ee 
ADDRESS 


CITY & SATE 
(J) FARMER 


(1) STUDENT 
341G 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Gain A Year—PLANT NOW. 


sree PLUM SIZE 
RAWBERRIE 


12 PLANTS 














Thousands of Glant Berries 
Most amazing strawberry! NOW READY! 
Stern’s miracle ‘EMPIRE’! They are 
enormous producers — each plant aver- 
ages 6 pints a year. They resist drought 
— actually thrive in hot dry weather, Mag- 
nificent flavor! Big, firm, sweet, extra 
juicy, red! 


Our Finest Grade Plants 


Official! Largest No. 1 size — the best and 
biggest grade. Strong, well developed 





conditions. 


12 for $2.25 
25 for 3.95 
50 for 6.75 
100 for 11.00 
250 for 24.00 
500 for 39.00 
1,000 for 59.00 


MT) CTT 
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ONL TF A PLANT 


yields & pints a La 


Order Now For Crops Next Spring! More crops year 
after year. Mail Coupon Today! If you plant this 
Spring, you'll have your first crop of berries in Spring 1974 


MAIL COUPON WITHIN 30 DAYS FOR SPRING PLANTING! 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 
Please send my-~‘Plum-Size’”’ Strawberry plants guaranteed as 
| stated above. Cat. No. 09901. 


crowns and roots withstand severe winter | (0 Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 


{(.) American Express,, [] Carte Blanche, 


} *Registered 
Trademark 













Easy to Grow! Winter-Hardy! | C) BankAmericard [] Master Charge. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed | (J 12 for $2.25 Specify Acct. # 
You must be delighted, or notify us within | (1D 25 for 3.95 
1 month after you receive plants and we'll 50 for 6.75 Name 
send a refund or free replacement for any 
unsatisfactory plants. No need to return | LJ 100 for 11.00 Address 
plants, ever! | (1 250 for 24.00 S 5 
ity. (tes in 
-Stern's Nurseries | L500 for 39.00 Aad 10% postage & packing (70c minimum). 
Dept.M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 | {] 1,000 for 59.00 wys. Residents add 4% (plus local) Sales Tax. | 





from a 
conventional 
company ... 





LIKES 







CONTROLLABLE 
amounts..." 
= “Moving large 
iL quantities of air a 
Model #30-1 important... an 
30” fan $260.00 so is QUIET...” 
yen rp & 


Stall! 


$16.35 

Model #30 
Standard with galvanized | 
finish and rust shields 


(all prices FOB Vernon, N.Y. 


| Name 


[UVEBLER] Mis. co., inc.) *00""" 


l city 


Vernon, N. Y. 13476 
Phone: 315 / 829-2305 


ECONOMY 
MINDED? 


For Today and Tomorrow 
too? You get low first cost 
and low, low maintenance 
costs thereafter —with an 
BC te VINADILEA, SIRO: 


Sturdy, dependable, time- 
proven Unadilla Silo fea- 
tures are unavailable at 
any price in any other silo! 
Almost all our customers 
buy F.C.T. silos for eco- 
nomical, maintenance-free 
service (wood is 100% acid 
proof!). 


See your dealer or write for 
FREE catalog: 


Unadilla Silo Co. 
Box B-63 Unadilla, N.Y. 


“the primary function 
of a feed truck is to : d Hy 
discharge both corn : if 
AND haylage in 


“‘there’s a place for 
optional equipment. . 
but not ona UEBLER 


with 
conventional 
Ideas ... 


Model #730-ES 
34'' wide -- 31 bu. capacity 


$1695.00 complete with charger 


ez. - 13 Front St., Vernon, N. Y. 13476 
Please send FREE literature on the following products: 
O Complete line of barn equipment 
(i Feed Truck [J30’’ Fan 


O #30 Stall 


ROCK 
PICKER 





World's Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
Te a Oe Ce Ce Chit ie ele he 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 


Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 


"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Goveralls:-'sizes).36 't0-50).as.7 Sees $2.59 
Matcning pantssGersiittSe sens oe eee 2.38 
Pant | -1.39 SHITS- ONY, me ateerrte oe .99 
Heavy iwill pants—28-32 —.. 1.75 
Unlined twill jackets—36-42 _.. 2.29 

Short counter jackets 
allsizess Soy ose eee 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-MLL- ........ 79 


‘New BARN EQUIPMENT 





White shirts-Med. only... . . Special 3 for $1.00 
Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


*Factory Creosote Treated 
(also wood glue laminated barn rafters) 


UNADILLA SILOS 








No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
* anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 





Dates to Remember 


June 8-9 - Annual Meeting 
Eastern Seaboard Sheep Council, 
Staunton, Va. 


June 10-13 - NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School, Quality Inn, Towson, 
Md. (Exit 26 of Baltimore 
Beltway). 


June 15-16 - Colonial Invita- 
tional, sponsored by Colonial 
Charolais Association, Johnny 
Cake Ranches, Burlington, Conn. 


June 15-17 - 26th Annual Del- 
marva Chicken Festival and 
Cooking Contest, Civic Center, 
Salisbury, Md. 


June 16 - Opening of Northern 
New York Agricultural Histori- 
cal Museum, Rt. 180, Stone 
Mills, N.Y. 


June 17 - Annual Meeting New 
England Milking Shorthorn 
Association, Elmknoll Farm, 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


June 21-23 - Annual Livestock 
Marketing Congress, Villa Inn, 
Norfolk, Neb. 


June 22 - Swine Field Day, 
Swine Research Center, Penn 
State, University Park, Pa. 


June 23 - World Livestock 
Auctioneer Contest, Norfolk, 
Neb. 


June 24-27 - Annual Meeting 
International Apple Institute, 
Park Place Motor Inn, 

Traverse City, Mich. 


June 24-27 - American Farm 
Bureau Information Conference, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


June 29-July 1 - 6th Annual 
National Shorthorn Youth Con- 
ference, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


July 8 - Annual Swine Field 
Day, sponsored by New York 
Swine Improvement Cooperative, 
Fairgrounds, Penn Yan, N.Y. 


July 12-13 - Summer Meeting 
Empire State Soil Fertility 
Association, Airways Leisure- 
land Inn, Hamburg, N.Y. 


July 15 - New York Ayrshire 
Club Annual Field Day, Mar- 
shall Cheeseman Farm, Ellen- 
burg Depot, N.Y. 


July 16-17 - Eastern Regional 
Junior Angus Heifer Show, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


July 17 - All-American Junior 
Shorthorn Heifer Show, Fair- 
grounds, Springfield, I11. 


July 27-29 - Annual Reunion 
Pioneer Gas Engine Association, 
Fairville, N.Y. 


July 30-31 - New York State 
Maple Tour, Chenango County, 
N.Y. 


Aug. 3-4 - Annual Craft Fair, 
Northern New York Agricultural 
Historical Society, at Museum 
on Rt. 180, Stone Mills, N.Y. 


Aug. 7-9 - Empire Farm Days, 
Cornell Research Farm, near 
Dryden, N.Y. 


Aug. 12-15 - Annual Convention, 
National Association of Animal 
Breeders, Marriott Hotel, 

New Orleans, La. 


Aug. 17-19 - Annual NYS Woods- 
men's Field Days, Boonville, 
Naas 


Aug. 18 - 4th Annual Shorthorn 
Show, Fairgrounds, Sandy Creek, 
N.Y. Judge: Clarence Worden. 


Aug. 19-22 - cC4th Annual 
Meeting, Northern Nut Growers 
Association, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Aug. 15-19 - Washington County 
Pomona Grange Old-Fashioned 
Country Fair, Richmond, R.I. 





CONNECTICUT 


Bloomfield 

Carpenter & Chapman Inc. 
Shelton 

Al Prestons Garage Incorporated 
Somers 

Morgon Equipment 
Woodbury 

Judsons Farm Equipment 


MAINE 


Belfast 

Pen Bay Tractor Co. 
Biddeford 

Bald Distributor Inc. 
Caribou 

Belangers Farm Machinery 
Clinton 

Canaan Equipment Corp. 
Presque Isle 

Maine Potato Growers Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bernardston 

Bernardsto” Auto Exchange 
Belchertown 

Devon Lane Farm Supply 
Hatfield 

Hatfield Farm & Industrial Equip. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Weare 

Knoxland Equipment Inc. 
Walpole 

Pinnacleview Equip. Co. Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Afton 

Bernett H. Decker 
Amsterdam 

H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 
Baliston Spa 

Pettit Equipment Inc. 
Bergen 

Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 
Blossvale 

Jay’s Sales & Service Inc. 
Central Square 

Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Franklin 

Ray Tilley & Son 
Gouverneur 

D. L. Sweeney Equipment Corp. 
Hubbardsville 

Jacob Misch & Son 
Ithaca 

Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. 
Kirkville 

Mabie Bros. Inc. 
Lowville 

Foster Millard 
Medina 

Ridge Equipment Co. Inc. 
Nelliston 

Dels Tractor Sales 
New Hampton 

Soslers Garage 
New Paltz 

New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
North Java 


Java Farm Supply 
Norwich 

R. D. Smith & Sons 
Oneida 

Davis Equipment Center Inc. 
Owego 

Hunt Implement Co. 
Piffard 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 


Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 
Waterloo 

Finger Lakes Equipment 
Williamson 

Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 
Wolcott 

Galvin Bros. Farm Service 


VERMONT 


E. Randolph 

L. W. Greenwood Inc. 
Enosburg Falls 

Andy Bonneau Inc. 
Fairfax 

Wimble & Sons Inc. 
Fair Haven 

Proctors Inc. 
Orleans 

Desmarais Equipment Inc. 
Richmond 

Sumner F. Farr 














Years ahead! 


In capacity and durability. In 
convenience and ease of operation. The 
MF 260 is years ahead of any other forage 
harvester we know of. So advanced, in fact, 
that it’s right at home behind tractors up 
to 175 horsepower. It’s a perfect partner for 
today’s big new MF tractors. And 
tomorrow’s, too. 

Look at the reasons. 

The rugged drive line includes a 
1000 rpm roller-telescoping PTO shaft. 
Delivers maximum power with greater 
dependability than common slip-tube types. 
A main slip clutch protects the drive line, 
providing 140% more protective capability 
than most competition. 

There’s capacity to spare. A wider 
throat opening than most others you can get. 


Plus a bigger cutterhead. The separate cut 
and throw design not only increases 
capacity, it lets you use any of four MF 
recut screens for a more uniform cut. 

But that’s not all. 

You'll have fewer wagon side draft 
problems with MF’s full left hand delivery. 
And use both wide and narrow spacing 
with our 2-row harvesting unit. Or 3-row 
crop and 6-foot hay pickup units. Full 
remote controls let you operate the MF 260 
with cab windows closed. And the optional 
helix rebevel grinder lets you return knives 
to exact factory specifications. 

To see about the forage harvester of 
the future, get on over to your Massey- 
Ferguson dealer today. Get the MF 260 and 
you'll be years ahead, too. 


Massey Ferguson 











The 80-hp* MF 1085. Comfort and conve- 
nience of the biggest Masseys—at a price that’s 
easy to live with. Choice of 8-speed or 12-speed 
Multi-Power transmission. Advanced Ferguson 
hydraulics. And an optional cab that makes a 
pleasure out of “all day” jobs. See it at your MF 
Dealer! 


*Manufacturer’s estimate. 


Pest 
Problems? 
Check the Animal 
Health Directory at 
your farm supply 
store for answers 
like these... 


Banminth 
Horse Wormer 


An effective wormer you can use with 
any horse... any age... any time 
of year. 





Banmint 
Horse Wormer 


fagoono foo | 
Pet Wormers 


Potent but safe and easy to use. 
Capsules or liquid. 










Pfizer 
Dust Bag 


Mount it. Load it. Leave 
it. Your cattle dust 
themselves. Horn flies, 
face flies, and lice 

love it to death. 


= |Caittle Dust 

ee 

ee Safe for beef, 
dairy, swine, 

sheep. Pro- 

tects against 

horn flies, 

lice, ticks, 

face flies, keds. 









Prizen 
CATTLE DUST 
Baten: 





Pet Collars 


Kills and controls fleas and ticks for 
three months. 


| Livestock 
Spray < 














Feneaee! Pei Flea Coler Broad- Keeps pests 
spectrum away the easy 
eons: livestock aerosol sem 
: spray and Way. 
Ga sp. ~~ 


WARNING: All these products can be injurious to health; read the entire label carefully and use only as directed. 


poe) > AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, New York, N. Y. 10017 


MORE FOR GROWTH AND HEALTH 


RIVERBOAT GAMBLER ? 
FUR TRADER ? 


INDIAN SCOUT ? 
GOLD RUSH PIONEER ? 


Accommodations limited on the only surviving 
Mississippi passenger sternwheeler. Hurry! 


Any of these 
nostalgic roles 
can be yours 
on the 
American 













Agriculturist 
new 






Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. L-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Send your brochure on the “Upper Mississippi R iver Cruise.”’ 
Name 
Address 
City 
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by Bill Pardee 


Fast feed 


LATE summer and early fall are 
frequently feed-short periods on 
dairy and livestock farms. Too often, 
it seems, pasture growth slows to a 
standstill under summer heat and 
drought, the corn crop isn’t ready 
yet and hay crops are still recover- 
ing from earlier harvests. This short- 


age leads to the chopping of crops 


better stored for winter . . . or, worse 
yet, the actual feeding of winter 
supplies. 


But you can avoid this late-season 
feed slump. Recent research and on- 
farm experience point up opportuni- 
ties for expanding your production 
during this period. And you can do 
this from June plantings after your 
main crops are in the ground. 


Several Crops 

Several crops offer potential for 
ample production of pasture and 
green-chopped feed. Chief among 
these are sudangrass and sorghum- 
sudangrass hybrids. But other crops 
are also possible, including forage 
sorghums, millets and even late- 
planted corn. Your choice depends on 
your feed goal, your land and how 
you plan to harvest the crop. The 
following rundown pulls together 
our present ratings of these crops, 
and some tips for getting the most 
from them. 

Sudangrass and sorghum-sudans 
offer the most promise for many 
situations. Sown in June, these grasses 
can provide ample forage for late 
summer pasture and green-chopping. 
Recent tests show these can yield 
10-15 tons of green forage (with 2-5 
tons of dry matter) per acre. 


Confusing 

Names can get confusing, what 
with sudangrasses, hybrid sudan- 
grasses, sorghum-sudangrass hybrids 
and forage sorghums all on the mar- 
ket. Sudangrasses, both regular and 
hybrid, tend to be finer-stemmed 
than their cousins with sorghum 
blood. The sorghum-sudan hybrids 
tend to yield more, but their young 
growth contains higher levels of 
prussic acid, a potential risk. 

Forage sorghums are available, but 
rate as poor second choices in my 
book. They’re thick-stemmed and 
can grow too tall to manage easily 
at harvest. And they’re high in prus- 
sic acid potential . . . about which 
Ill say more later. 

Sudans and sorghum-sudans aren’t 
difficult to grow, so long as your 
ground is well-drained and reason- 
ably fertile. If your field will grow 
good corn, it will also grow good 
sudangrass. Fertilizer recommenda- 
tions are about the same as for corn. 
The seed can be drilled, at 20-30 


pounds of seed per acre for sudan- 
grass, 30-40 pounds per acre for the 
larger-seeded sorghum-sudan hybrids. 

If you're growing these crops for 
the first time, go a bit easy on your 
acreage. Five acres makes a good 
starter. These grasses can really jump 
in growth if conditions are good and 
too many acres mean difficulties in 
keeping up with the crop. 

As for planting date, early June is 
fine, with late June, even early July 
okay, if necessary. Your potential 
yield will go down as the days go 
by before planting; but even plant- 
ings made the first week in July can 
return enough forage to be worth- 
while, if you need it. 

Because of their fast growth these 
crops normally smother out weed 
competition. But sometimes weeds 
can come through. There’s no good 
control for quackgrass, nutsedge, or 
annual grasses in sudans. The best 
place to get them is next year in a 
corn crop. You can control broad- 
leaved weeds in sorghum sudangrass 
(not in sudan) with an AAtrex spray 
right after emergence. Or you can 
use 2,4-D on either crop when 
growth is 4-12 inches tall. 

Best harvest time depends on your 
needs. Highest yields come from one 
big harvest, taken in mid-September, 
but this misses the biggest value of 
these crops for summer feed. Two 
to three harvests are possible. De- 
pending on your planting date, you 
can usually commence in mid-July. 

Chopping is the most common har- 
vest method. Several Midwest studies 
show youll get faster regrowth if 
you leave 4 inches or so stubble on 
sudangrass, 5 or 6 inches on sorghum- 
sudan. 

In pasturing, it’s best to graze the 
field hard for a week to ten days, 
then move the cattle to another field 
or area, and give the crop some time 
to recover. Three weeks’ rest can be 
enough, if you have good moisture. 
Let growth get back to 30-36 inches 
before turning the cattle back in. 

Hay-making isn’t really practical 
with these grasses, since theyre 
thick-stemmed and hard to dry. It’s 
done in the far west under dryland 
conditions, but they don’t have our 
northeastern rains to contend with. 


Too Wet 

We've done it by running the 
stalks through conditioners twice 
to crush the stem, then drying them 
for a week in the field. But rain will 
usually get you first, and you're more 
likely to end up burning the crop 
than baling it! 

Everybody who recommends sorg- 
hum-sudans always qualifies his sug- 
gestion with a warning about prussic 
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acid poisoning. This is possible, but 
unlikely to occur if you use the crop 
right. Prussic acid concentrates in 
tender young growth, becomes di- 
luted as plants grow past 12-18 
inches tall. But cattle like tender 
young shoots and may pick out the 
shorter shoots, if they can. 

Actual reports of prussic acid 
poisoning are few and far between 
so it’s not something to get disturbed 
about, nor is it a reason to avoid us- 
ing the crop. 

The solution is easy. Just let new 
growth or regrowth get above 18 
inches in height and you'll have no 
problem. This holds for first growth, 
second growth after cutting, and 
even new growth starting after a 
drought. 

The only other risky period is 
right after a frost, when the newly- 
frosted plants can hold the chemical 
at toxic levels until it dries out. 

Fall growth, or even short growth 
that’s dried down after freezing, loses 
its prussic acid content and is safe 
to feed. 


Reduce Risk 

One way to reduce prussic acid 
risk is to plant one of several sudan- 
grass varieties specifically bred for 
low prussic acid content, and usually 
safe at all growth stages. Piper is a 
popular variety of this type, as are 
several private varieties now coming 
on the market. 

One warning, however, is definite 
and clear-cut. Don’t pasture horses 
on these grasses. Their green forage 
can cause “cystitis syndrome,” a 
serious disease of the urinary tract. 
But again, this is in horses and not 
in cows. So keep Dobbin out of the 
field, and save it for the cows. 

Corn planted in mid-June won't 
put much grain in the silo, so it'll 
produce lower energy silage than 
the crop you planted in mid-May. 
But even so, corn is a fast grower, 
and it’s likely to put out more ton- 
nage per acre than any other annual 
grass, no matter when you plant it. 
Following last summer’s floods, many 
farmers planted corn up into July 
and gained needed tons of feed. 


Millets 


Each year we find some interest 
in millets, but I see little use for 
these crops except as curiosities. 
Japanese, German, Hungarian and 
Siberian are all possible; but all fall 
below the sudans and sorghum- 
sudans in yield if the soil is reason- 
ably well drained. 

About the only exception is Japa- 
nese millet which finds some use on 
cold, wet hill soils, where sudans 








“It isn't relevant with our milk check. ..."’ 
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might have trouble with wet feet. 
Even here, I'd suggest splitting your 


crop, and planting sudangrass on. 


drier areas of the field, or right 
across the field next to the millet, 


as a check to see which does best. 
Buckwheat, a popular crop in 


great-grandpa’s day, has been de- 
clining in acreage for generations, 
as demand slackened for old-time 
buckwheat pancakes. Its main use 
in recent years has been as a cover 
crop or emergency grain crop, and 
it’s been generally a money loser. 

But recently, new health foods (and 
now even a popular breakfast cereal) 
feature this grain, and all of a sudden 
buckwheat is back in demand. Sev- 
eral mills in central New York (Penn 
Yan and Canandaigua) are contract- 
ing for buckwheat production at 
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prices up sharply from recent years. 
Returns still may not excite you, but 
it may be worth considering if 
you ve had experience with this crop 
and have suitable land. 

Buckwheat is cheap to grow, re- 
quiring no fertilizer, unless soil phos- 
phorus is very low. Planted in late 
June or early July, it will ripen in 
10-12 weeks and be ready for com- 
bining in early October. 

The biggest trick in growing buck- 
wheat is to keep it standing long 
enough to harvest. Buckwheat is 
truly a poor-land crop. Sow it on a 
deep, fertile soil and it’s likely to go 
flat. The same will happen if you 
fertilize the crop, particularly if you 
put on nitrogen. 

The Pennquad variety, a Penn 
State release, has looked good in 


_ _The Allegheny 


is more t 
just an airline. 
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Pennsylvania. However, New York 
growers have found it erratic in 
yield and easily lodged. Most seed 
on the market is common buckwheat 
of the old silverhull type. Best seed- 
ing rates are 3-6 pecks per acre. 

Hold off sowing until the last week 
in June or early July. Earlier plant- 
ing risks flowering during hot August 
weather, which can blast the flowers 
and cause poor seed set. 

Even at present prices, buckwheat 
won't get the family to Florida or 
help much on the mortgage. Fact is 
youll want to do some careful pen- 
cil-pushing to learn whether it will 
pay a profit at all. But farmers with 
experience or interest in growing 
buckwheat may want to check out 
improved possibilities for grandpa’s 
crop. 
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t's planes a places and Sache cl working together. 


We start with two kinds of fanijets, 
but one kind of service—Jet Custom 
Class service. It’s all one class, 
with comfortable two 
and three seating from 
the front of the plane 
to the back. All at 
fares comparable to 
jet coach on other airlines. 


jet custom class 





We also maintain a fleet of de- 
pendable jet-props that play an 
important role in our ability to 
plan the most convenient schedules 
possible to all the cities in our Air 
System—no matter what their size. 


And the Allegheny Commuter lets 





us deliver this type of full airline 
service to towns and communities 
throughout the System who would 
otherwise never get efficient air 
service. 


Efficient. That's the kind of schedules 
we have for the 150 cities in 20 
states and two Canadian provinces 
that make up the Allegheny 
Air System. With 
more than 10,000 
flights a week, they're 
schedules so con- 
venient that over 

9 million passengers 
chose to fly with 
Allegheny last 





year, making us the sixth largest 
passenger carrier in the U.S.—and 
ninth largest in the world. 


But at the heart of the Allegheny 
Air System are the people who 
make it work. The air crews and 
ground personnel who are dedi- 
cated to making our passengers’ 
trips as uncomplicated 
as possible—from 
reservation to des- 
tination, and every- 
where in between. 


That's why we like 
to think of Allegheny 
as more than just an airline. 


ALLEGHENY AIR SYSTEM’ s—_ 


We have 


lot more going for you. 
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PROFIT POTENTIAL 
IN DAIRY BEEF 
} PRODUCTION 
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Editor’s Note — Several feed com- 
panies have programs to assist feed- 
ers in producing beef from dairy 
animals. Here’s information from 
Allied Mills about one such program 


COMPANY officials of Allied 
Mills believe there is a bright future 
in the Northeast for raising Holstein 
feeder calves in dairy beef produc- 
tion. The company is constructing 
two new feed plants in New York 
State (at Alexander and Sangerfield) 
that will manufacture not only a 
complete line of dairy feeds, but also 
other feeds used in specialized live- 
stock production operations such as 
that described here. 

Called Flav-R-Beef, the program 
involves new concepts in the starting, 
growing, and finishing of dairy bulls 
or steers. The producer uses auto- 
mated nursing machines that require 
little labor, and applies research- 
tested feeding and health programs 
that bring these purebred Holsteins 
to beef market weights of 1,050 
pounds within as little as one year 
after they are born. Beef-breed ani- 
mals usually are two years old when 
marketed. 


Robot Cow 


Producers starting these bull or 
steer calves (that might otherwise 
have been slaughtered for veal) take 
incoming groups of 60 calves, each 
averaging about 110 pounds in 
weight. They feed these calves with 
an automated nursing machine man- 
ufactured in France and distributed 
throughout the United States. 

Known as the Maternal Robot, 
it has one rubber nipple on each side 
and 30 calves take turns suckling 
free-choice the warm mixture of 
milk replacer from the machine’s 
two nipples. The machine keeps the 
mixture in solution and dispenses 
it as calves suckle it out. These 
nursing machines are sold or leased 
to producers by Wayne Feeds dealers 

. each unit enables a farmer to 
start 300 calves annually (in batches 
of 60 each). 

Company officials report that 
starting producers . . . those who 
keep the calves on the nursing ma- 
chines until the animals are about 
eight to twelve weeks old and weigh 
about 220 pounds each . . . can ex- 
pect a gross profit over feed, animal 
and medication cost of about $30 
per ‘head over the twelve-week 
period. Producers who grow the 
calves from 220 to 425 pounds 
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weight can expect a labor profit re- 
turn of about $20 per head. The pro- 
ducer who finishes the cattle all the 
way from birth to market can realize 
a gross return over feed, animal and 
medication cost of from $70 to $100 
per head. 

“Buying the calves at favorable 
prices, and keeping the mortality 
below 10 percent, can increase these 
profit returns,” livestock specialists 
at Allied say. 

Mrs. Roberta Mark of Dansville, 
New York, for instance, started a 
group of 71 steers in a 35’ X50’ con- 
verted horse barn and fed out the 
Holsteins in her own simple feedlots. 
“My records show a gross profit per 
head of $54.21 each for the 71 head 
that averaged 1,025 pounds at mar- 


ket time,” she states. 

Mose Garippa, owner of Dansville 
Farm Supply, the Wayne Feeds 
dealership in that area, pioneered 
the dairy beef program in New York. 

He comments, “We bought one 
of the nursing machines in 1971 and 
fed out 44 calves in a dealer-owned 
pilot project. We made a $600 gross 
profit return over animal and feed 
costs, and then we held a field day 
and invited 100 of the most prom- 
inent dairy farmers in our area. 

“The field day demonstrated to 
dairymen that calves could be raised 
successfully on a substitute mother 

. and without too much death 
loss. We wanted to dispel the image 
of calf raising as a “necessary nui- 
sance’ that farm wives and children 
get stuck with because heifers are 
needed as milking herd replacements. 

“Dairymen expressed keen interest 
in our experience with the robots. 
But surprisingly, even greater inter- 
est was expressed by some profes- 
sional livestock producers who could 
see the profit potential in Flav-R- 
Beef production. 

“We placed three Maternal Ro- 
bots with three different professional- 
type producers. On two batches of 
calves started on these machines, we 
kept records right on through to 
market and the cooperating cus- 
tomers obtained a $74.21 profit over 
feed and animal cost for each of the 
74 calves started.” 

Ralph Lash, Northeast area sales 
manager for Allied Mills, and a na- 
tive New Yorker, has this to say 
about the program: 

“We know there is a good market 
for 400-pound feeder calves, and 
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Field livestock specialists of Allied Mills work closely with Flav-R-Beef 
producers. Pictured, from left: Allied Mills representatives Larry Nobis and 
E. A. Sypher; Wayne Feeds dealer Mose Garippa of Dansville, New York; 
and Mrs. Roberta Mark, also of Dansville. 
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Arriving calves in the starter unit are trained to use the stationary Maternal 
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Robot nursing machine. Machine has two nipples, each of which nurses 
30 calves on an around-the-clock basis. 






there is an excellent opportunity 
for farmers to produce these feeder | 
calves, even if they don’t have suffi- | 
cient feed grain to feed out these 
animals all the way to market. And 
the demand for beef is increasing, 
We know from our market research 
that cattle numbers can be increased 
faster with the dairy breed than with 
established beef breeds. Holsteins 
lend themselves to immediate pro- 
duction of more beef and they also 
can be ‘turned off more quickly 
if the beef market takes a downturn.” 

Livestock census figures show 
there are some 434,700 bull calves 
dropped each year in New York 
State alone. Pennsylvania has some 
311,850 bulls each year available 
for beef production. 


Up Income 


In these two states alone, there 
stands a potential opportunity to 
increase farm income more than 
$50,000,000 in red meat production 
annually for those producing what 
some consumers feel is a distinctly 
better-tasting beef. The enhanced 
flavor is because of the animal’s age 
at finishing . . . in turn stemming 
from the genetics of the Holstein 
breed that enable it to grow at such 
a rapid rate. 

Currently, nearly 100 Flav-R-Beef 
producers have more than 20,000 
head on feed in New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Iowa. Many of the Hol- 
steins finished as beef are marketed 
to A. F. Moyer & Sons of Souderton, 
Pennsylvania, whose general mana- 
ger, Larry Bubbenmoyer, has this to 
say about them: 

“Flav-R-Beef is a good product 
with the consistent quality we can 
rely on for our Vac-Pak merchan- 
dising of boneless primal cuts that 
are 90 percent lean, red meat. Flav- 
R-Beef Holsteins going through our 
packing plants consistently grade 
about 85 percent high USDA good, 
and about 15 percent low USDA 
choice. Because of our planned ex- 
pansion, and the good reception in 
supermarkets for this beef, we now 
are paying two to three cents per 
pound premium over prices paid at 
local livestock markets. Hopefully, 
we can increase our buying of these 
Holsteins to 26,000 head annually.” 


Newcomer 


A newcomer to feeder-calf pro- 
duction is R. C. Bledsoe of Route 2, 
Oxford, Pennsylvania, a barber who, 
with his wife, Betty Lou, “likes to 
raise animals.” With about $3,500 
worth of their own labor, plus $6,500 
cash outlay for a new Stanley build- 
ing, the Bledsoes obtained as fine a 
starting unit as a calf-grower could 
ask for. 

The building measures 30’ wide x 
48’ long and has a six-foot-deep pit 
which is five feet wide and extends 
across one 30-foot end of the starting 
unit. The floor of the building is 
concrete and slopes so that manure 
liquids and solids drop through slats 
and are flushed into the pit at the 
end of the house. 

A sump pump is used to draw out 
the liquid manure, which is later 
spread onto the fields. Allied Mills 
field specialists are working closely 
with the Bledsoes in keeping odors 
under control with a new product 
that neutralizes odor-producing bac- 
teria produced by animal wastes. 
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rter unit for Holstein calves measures 30’ X 48’ and has a six- 


foot-deep pit beneath it to collect liquid manure. Building houses two pens 
of 30 calves each. Typical new starter unit for 60 calves costs about 


$11,000. 


Bledsoe’s building has one Mater- 
nal Robot serving 30 calves on each 
side of the building that confines 
a group of 60 calves. Across one end 
of the building is a “sick bay” area 
where individual care can be given 
ailing calves until they are ready to 
rejoin their group. 

Bledsoe tries to buy calves that 
average about 110 pounds, and thus 
far he has been able to secure them 
through a local auction stockyards 
for about $56 each. The Pennsylvania 
farmer started 62 head January 18, 
1973, and never lost a calf during 
the first week. He reported two lost 
in the second week and one dead in 
the third. 

He comments, “T plan to raise the 
calves to about eight weeks of age, 
and to a weight of about 200 pounds. 
At that time, the calves will be sold 
to someone wanting to grow them to 
heavier market weights.” 

Powl’s Feed Service, of nearby 
Peach Bottom, serves this starting 
unit. Bledsoe, like Powl, realizes 
that more of the simpler, drylot 
cattle finishing units are needed 
as “grow-out homes’ for the numbers 
of feeder calves started in the Ma- 
ternal Robot units, and grown to 


200 pounds in weight. 

Robert P. Bucher, agricultural 
relations officer of the Common- 
wealth National Bank of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania states that branch 
banks of his company have nearly 
$400,000 loaned out in Flav-R-Beef 
production. “We started financing 
some of these units about two years 
ago. Financing was for the building, 
calf cost, and feed cost... if the 
individual had the management 
know-how we felt he needed to suc- 
ceed. 

“Our experience with these loans 
is that they are very’sound. We see 
more and more consumers buying 
this lower-priced, yet good-quality 
beef because there is little waste and 
almost no fat cover. We would cau- 
tion however, that the MAN in the 
word MANAGEMENT is all-impor- 
tant. If the man (or his wife) has a 
reputation for being a good calf 
raiser, and will follow the feed com- 
pany’s production and management 
programs, then we are in a position 
to increase the number of loans for 
more of this type of production.” 

In the words of the Pennsylvania 
banker, Holstein beef animals just 
seem to “grow into money!” 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 
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When fish are biting in the crick, 
it surely makes a feller sick to work 
at making hay from grass when he 
could be out-witting bass. There is 
no pleasure that I like as much as 
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seeing them fish strike; when they 
are full of vim and fight and have a 
husky appetite for angleworms, the 
thing to do is not wait ‘til the chores 
are through, but grab your bait and 
trusty pole and park beside a fishing 
hole. When fish are anxious to be 
caught, it seems to me I shouldn't 
ought to let my bus’ness interfere 
with watching bobbers disappear. 

My neighbor’s in an awful stew, 
he thinks there’s so much work to do 
before these nice warm days slip 
past; but years keep going by so fast 
that if we don’t take time for fun, 
first thing we know our race is run. 
Hard work is all right in its place, 
but if we wear out in the chase for 
dollars, it don’t make much sense; 
there isn’t any recompense for happi- 
ness, not even wealth, and nothing 
can replace good health. So Pl just 
sit here with my pole to rest my body 
and my soul; while neighbor works 
until he’s beat, Pll keep my disposi- 
tion sweet. 
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maaralifoumad] LAWN MOWER 


Adapts to any 
Tractor with 
3-point hitch 


THE TIME-TESTED Woods 
Model 59 triple blade, under-mounted 
mower, has been adapted to farm and 
industrial tractors equipped with a 
standard 3-point hitch. The new 
WOOD’S model RM59 combines de- 
pendable high speed lawn mowing cap- 
ability with 3-point hitch convenience. 
Over 50,000 under- 
mounted model 59’s 
have been sold since 
1957 for home lawn- 
mowing, cemeteries, 
suburban acreages and 
other large area applica- 
tions. Mow up to 2 acres 
per hour. Dispose of 
leaves with optional leaf 
mulcher. Write for free 
literature. 





WOOD BROTHERS INC. 
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TRIPLE BLADE 


Dept. 99306 


Subsidiary of HESSTON Corporation 
Oregon, Illinois 61061 / Vicksburg, Mississippi 39181 
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IN the early days of our country 
there arose a great debate: What 
kind of agriculture should we have? 
Should it be like the farming that 
developed in New England .. . in- 
dividual family farms? Or should it 
be in large units, as in the South and 
in areas settled by the Spanish? 

We chose to be a nation of pre- 
dominately family-sized farms, with 
decision-making responsibility in the 
hands of the man who tilled the land. 
This issue was written into law 
through a series of governmental 
actions: The Ordinance of 1787, the 
Homestead Act, the Reclamation 
Act, and many others. 

We congratulated ourselves on 
our decision, which perhaps achieved 
a greater degree of consensus than 
any other in the area of agricultural 
policy. With this policy we de- 
veloped a progressive and dynamic 
agriculture, the envy of virtually 
every other nation. Our agricultural 
system had in it sufficient flexibility 
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to accommodate itself in. a wide 
range of climate and geography and 
to the various cultures of immigrants 
who came here from all over the 
world. 

But now, we are told, this family 
style of organization is in jeopardy, 
threatened by scientific and tech- 
nological developments. Corporate 
farms, conglomerates with farming 
divisions, vertical integration, mass 
merchandising, contract farming... 
all of these are said to pose a chal- 
lenge to the family farm. The family 
farm is said to be an endangered 
species. 

A question that was thought to 
have been settled a hundred years 
ago has been reopened. We are en- 
tering upon a renewed debate as to 
what kind of agriculture we want. 
The outlook for the family farm is 
fully as important a subject as the 
outlook for the corn and cattle grown 
on that farm. 

Agriculture is going through a 





great change, brought on by the 
advance of technology. Years ago, 
it was customary for the farmer 
himself to supply virtually every- 
thing needed to make the farm go: 
land, labor, capital, management. 
This was the essential feature of the 
family farm. But now, with modern 
technology, the inputs needed are 
often beyond the command of one 
person. 

A modern farm, big enough to 
supply an income equivalent to what 
could be earned in town, might in- 
volve an investment of a quarter of 
a million dollars or more. The man- 
agerial skill required to operate a 
modern farm is very great. Not every 
farm-raised young man can qualify. 

So a new idea has come into agri- 
culture. Or, rather, an old idea long 
used in industry is being applied. 
Capital, land and labor are now ob- 
tained separately and combined in 
optimum fashion, under good man- 
agement. This is the idea that trans- 


Amidst the strident souhds 
of political conflict, an 

agricultural economist 
calls for perspective 
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and reason... : 
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by Don Paarlberg 


Director of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 
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formed the hand loom into the tex- 
tile factory, and the ironmonger’s 
shop into the steel plant. 


Some sectors of agriculture al- 
ready have been remade along in- 
dustrial lines. The poultry industry is 
one such. The broiler industry now 
probably bears a closer resemblance, 
organizationally, to a great oil com- 
pany than it does to the historic 
family farm. Is this a unique case or 
does it foreshadow the future? Proto- 
type or aberration? Ask this ques- 
tion of any group of farmers and you 
are assured of a heated argument. 

Viewers -with alarm see all kinds 
of dire events impending, in the 
family farmer were to be replaced 
by the large-scale corporate-type 
farm. A valuable way of life would 
be lost, they say. The family farm 
represents, in the minds of many, an 
idealized form of pre-industrial liv- 
ing, the son apprenticed to the father, 
the older people living out their 
lives in usefulness and dignity, living 
close to nature and producing food, 
the most needed product of all. 

The idea comes from Rousseau, 
the eighteenth century French phi- 
losopher. It was powerfully advo- 
cated in this country by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

This paradise, the believers think, 
is in danger of being lost. Agricul- 
tural production might be dominated 
by a few huge agribusiness firms, 
which would then use their monop- 
oly power to extort high prices from 
the American public.*@reaiiha mily 
farm, it is said, is not just a way of 
producing crops apd livestock; it is 
a way of producing people . . . good 
people. Oliver Goldsmith said it 
many years ago in The Deserted Vil- 
lage: 

Princes and lords may flourish or may 
fade. 

A breath can make them, as a breath 
has made. 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 

When once destroyed can never be 
supplied. 


“Romantic nonsense,” say those 
who believe in “modernizing” agri- 
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culture. What is so different about 
agriculture? Why should agriculture 
be organized on a family basis when 
practically everything else is indus- 
trialized? If a large-scale corporate- 
type farm can produce food and fiber 
at a lower cost than a family farm, 
it should be free to do so. Such in- 
dustrializing of agriculture as has 
thus far occurred has served to re- 
duce the price of food, not to in- 
crease it. Witness broilers and tur- 
keys. 

Besides, say these advocates of an 
industrialized agriculture, the merit 
of the family farm was a myth in the. 
first place. Family farmers exploited 
their children, it is said, and deprived 
them of education. Are people of 
family farm background really su- 
perior citizens? The evidence is in 
dispute. 

Many of those who praise the 
family farm do so from their air- 
conditioned downtown offices, hav- 
ing long ago left the family farm 
with its drudgery and deprivation. 
Their advocacy of the family farm is 
the result of selective memory. 


What are the facts? Can the family 
farm compete? Or is it doomed to 
lose out to the corporate farm? What 
is needed in the way of adjustments 


if it is to succeed? Is there enough 
merit in the family farm so that we 
should try to keep it, even at some 
penalty in the form of food costs 
higher than would otherwise occur? 

Large-scale corporate-type farms 
have not come in across the board, 
but on a selective basis. This kind 
of farming is prominent for broilers, 
eggs, turkeys, sugarcane, citrus fruit, 
seed production, and certain crops 
for canning. It is not prominent in 
cereal crops, dairy products, most 
livestock enterprises, and much of 
our diversified farming. 

Why these differences? 

There are certain conditions that 
are conducive to the industrialization 
of agriculture. One is the existence 
of a large body of unused scientific 
knowledge, which family farms are 
unwilling or unable to adopt. 

For example, years ago poultry 
science was far ahead of application, 
as practiced by family farmers. Typi- 
cally, the farmer’s wife kept a small 
flock of chickens. Sanitation practices 
were poor. Nutrition was also poor; 
the birds scrounged a_ precarious 
living-in the barnyard, competing 
with the pigs and cows. They hid 
their nests in the straw stack and 
roosted on the corn binder in the 


machine shed. They laid eggs only 


during the spring, when the normal - 


avian urge gave them no alternative. 


Mom’s Money 


“Egg money,” kept in a cookie 
jar in the pantry, provided cough 
syrup, school books, and occasional- 
ly a ticket for the movies. Given this 
low state of poultry technology, there 
was great incentive for large-scale 
producers to come in, adopt new 
methods, employ good management, 
and establish a new industry. 


Agriculture also takes on an in- 
dustrial pattern when large-scale 
production has special efficiencies. 
This tends to be the case where 
large-scale equipment is needed and 
where operations are repetitive. 
Sugarcane production is one such 
enterprise. Specialized fruit and 
vegetable farms are also of this type. 
Cattle feeding is moving in this 
direction. 

But for the majority of farms in 
the United States, most efficiencies 
of size have been gained with a suit- 
ably equipped two-man operation. 
This is true for wheat farms, dairy 
farms, and diversified feed grain- 
livestock farms. 

True enough, a larger farm will 


The what, why and how of the family farm 


I take the view that the family farm is a very tough competitor, a 
very durable institution. It has survived war, depression, inflation, 
and natural disaster. With a few highly visible and much publicized 
exceptions, it has thus far adapted itself very well to a technological 


revolution. 


I define a family farm as one on 
which the majority of the labor and 
decision-making are supplied by the 
farmer and his family. We do not 
have a good measure of how many 
family farms there are by this defini- 
tion. We have not tried hard to 
identify the location at which de- 
cision-making occurs, whether with 
the farm operator or with the sup- 
plier of some input item, or whether 
with the processor. 

We do know about the labor input. 
On about 95 percent of our farms, 
the farmer and his family supply the 
majority of the labor. This percent- 
age has been virtually unchanged 
for decades. These farms produce 
about two-thirds of our farm pro- 
duction, a percentage that also has 
been rather stable over time. If we 
define the family farm as one on 
which the majority of the labor and 
decision-making are supplied by the 
farmer and his family, it appears 
safe to say that this is still the domi- 
nant institution in American agricul- 
ture, whether measured either in 
numbers or in output. 

One of the strengths of the family 
farm, as compared with the huge in- 
dustrialized unit, is its resilience. 
Suppose a bad year comes along, 
either in the form of poor yields or 
low prices. The big industrialized 
unit has high fixed costs, labor per- 
haps being the chief one. With in- 
come down and with fixed costs high, 
the big farm may go under. But the 
family farmer, who is self-employed, 
pays himself a lower wage, postpones 
some maintenance costs, pulls in his 
belt a notch or two, and is still there 


the next spring, ready to go. How- 
ever, as the family farm becomes 
larger and purchases more and more 
of its inputs, this kind of resilience 
is reduced. 

The family farmer is self-em- 
ployed, self-supervised, and _ self- 
motivated. He works long hours at 
planting time and during harvest 
as the need arises. He naturally di- 
rects his efforts to wherever the 
payoff is greatest. He is always on 
the alert as to the health of his herd 
or the condition of his crop; he will 
stay up all night, if need be, at lamb- 
ing time. 

Contrast this with “the hireling, 
whose own the sheep are not,’ to 
use the Biblical phrase. For many 
years those large-scale farms that 
used hired labor were exempted 
from social legislation: collective 
bargaining, retirement programs, 
minimum wages, maximum hours, 
conditions of health and safety, regu- 
lations regarding child labor, and 
availability of foreign nationals. 
These exemptions are now being 
stripped away. An advantage long 
enjoyed by the large-scale farms 
is being lost. 

A family farmer looks on his farm 
not just as an income-earning enter- 
prise, but as a place to live and as 
an assured way of continuing to do 
the work he prefers. All of these 
considerations enter into his estimate 
of the value of his land. Thus he 
holds his land at a price that the cor- 
porate-type farm finds hard to meet. 

To bid the land away from a 
family farmer the farming corpora- 
tion must not only bid for the land; 


it has to bid away the farmer’s home 
and his job security. Our figures in 
the Department of Agriculture show 
that on the average, farm real estate 
earns only about a three or four per- 
cent return; it is difficult for a cor- 
porate-type farm to borrow money in 
the financial markets, at seven or 
eight percent, and repay the loan. 


The family farm has taken a new 
and durable form, the part-time 
farm. A man lives on his farm, which 
may be too small to provide an ade- 
quate income by itself. He drives five 
or 25 miles or more to a nonfarm 
job and works there 40 hours a week. 
He runs his farm nights and week- 
ends, taking a week off in the spring 
for planting and another week in the 
fall for the harvest. He lives in the 
country, where he wants to, among 
his friends and his relatives, in a 
culture he knows and loves. 

At the same time, he increases 
his income and improves his level 
of living. Off-farm sources of income 
for farm people now constitute about 
half the net farm income. Part-time 
farms, which were once thought to be 
a kind of hybrid, a transition toward 
either off-farm work or full-time 
farming, now appear to be a new 
species, capable of surviving and 
flourishing. 

They are tough competitors for the 
large-scale farms. With his off-farm 
income, a part-time farmer will work 
on his farm for a low hourly return 
and will accept a low return on his 
farm capital. Part-time farming is a 
new development that increases the 
comparative advantage of the family 
farm. 


So we should not give up quickly 
on the family farm. It is likely still 
to be around when those who despair 
its survival have gone on to their 
reward. 
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produce more income, but only be- 
cause it provides the return from 
more resources. The real measure 
of efficiency is output per unit of 
input. And for most of agriculture 
something approaching optimum 
efficiency is attainable within the 
capability of a well-equipped two- 
man operation. 

Another setting conducive to 
large-scale agriculture is the exis- 
tence of opportunity to link produc- 
tion directly with marketing. For 
example, the development of frozen 
concentrated orange juice provided 
opportunity to market a standard 
product throughout the year at a 
relatively stable price. To do this 
required the linkage of production 
and marketing, called “vertical in- 
tegration.” Family farmers, being 
production oriented, could neither 
visualize nor exploit the oppor- 
tunities latent in this kind of opera- 
tion. 

Large-scale farming operations 
develop where history and tradition 
are conducive to them. It is not sur- 
prising that large-scale units are 
common in California, tracing back 
to the huge Spanish land grants. One 
reason that large-scale units are ac- 
cepted in the South is the long his- 
torical dominance of the plantation 
system. Large-scale farming has not 
caught on well in the Midwest, which 
was settled family style, under the 
Homestead Act. 

We have said that large-scale 
farming comes where there is un- 
used scientific knowledge, where 
size provides substantial economic 
efficiencies, where special oppor- 
tunities exist for the exploitation of 
market opportunities, and where it 
is in keeping with tradition. I judge 
these attributes to be sufficiently 
limiting so that the trend toward 
large-scale farming will be gradual, 
selective, and never total. In recent 
years, a number of large-scale farm- 
ing operators have failed: Black 
Watch, Gates Rubber, CBK Agro- 
nomics, Multiphonics, Great Western 
Land Company, and the Heinz Ore- 
gon-Idaho operation. 


Wrong Question 

The public policy issue regarding 
our farming institutions commonly 
is posed in this fashion: “Are you 
for or against corporation farming?” 
This is an erroneous statement of 
the question. An enormous amount 
of effort has been expended trying 
to give the right answer to the wrong 
question. 

Only about one percent of our 
farms are incorporated. They pro- 
duce about eight percent of our 
output. And two-thirds of the one 
percent are family farms, incor- 
porated for tax or inheritance pur- 
poses or for increased borrowing ca- 
pacity. They are indistinguishable 
from family farms except in legal 
form. If the farm corporations were 
to be banned, we would deprive the 
family farm of one way to meet the 
competition of super-large units. 


Contracts 


“Contract farming” also comes 
in for discussion as a public policy 
issue. People line up for and against 
it. 

Contract farming usually involves 
a contract between a farmer and a 
processor, to sell a certain amount 

(Continued on page 19) 
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THERE are about 1,000 roadside 
markets in New Jersey. The bell- 
wether of the roadside market move- 
ment is the New Jersey Certified 
Roadside Market Association under 
the direction of Nelson Sherrard of 
the Farm Bureau. 

Members have a market system 
for quality products that includes 
growers of sweet corn and green- 
house tomatoes, as well as apple and 
peach producers who can supplement 
the products from one’s own farm. 
A member need not be a grower of 
every item. The goal is to supply 
the consumer with a quality pro- 
duct, known for its freshness and 
grown in New Jersey. 

Last fall, the Certified group oper- 


ated a market in the famed Cherry 


Hill Mall, Camden County. It at- 
tracted more than 100,000 consumers 
who bought about everything that 
could be supplied. This year there 
will be two markets staged in the 
same place. 

The Cherry Hill demonstration 
has convinced marketing officials 
that the public is eager to buy farm- 
fresh products, and pay a price com- 
parable to (or even a premium over) 
supermarket prices. 


NO CHEAP FOOD 


Francis Webb, agricultural agent 
in Kent County, Delaware, says, 
“The day of cheap food is over.” He 
compares food costs with wage rates, 
and notes that industrial wages have 
increased by 140 percent over the 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


Roadside 


marketing 


last 20 years... but food prices have 
risen only 47 percent in the same 
period. 

Mr. Webb is not alone in his 
thinking on future food prices. The 
New York Times recently carried 
a similar headline which said, “The 
day of cheap food may be over.” 

This country may be approaching 
a food crisis comparable to the fuel 
and energy crisis so much in the 
news of recent weeks. 

Prices at the farm will not always 
remain at prevailing levels, nor 
should we believe that there will 
never be overproduction and low 
prices at times...but a growing 
number of people think that farm 
prices in the future will enable the 
producer to recover costs plus a 
modest profit. 

In recent weeks, I have spent 
much time on the food-price situa- 
tion, and there is sufficient evidence 
to support that statement regarding 
future prices. 


SOYBEAN BREAKTHROUGH 


Delaware, the largest soybean- 
growing state in the Northeast, is 
working on a new approach to high- 
er yields. It is centering its approach 
on two major projects...a better 
control of weeds, and improved 
understanding of nitrogen utiliza- 
tion by this crop. Dr. William Mit- 
chell, extension agronomist, calls it 
“soybean nutrition.” 

His approach is that a crop of 40 
bushels per acre contains about 150 


pounds of nitrogen in the beans 
alone. Under normal conditions, the 
plant is able to absorb only half the 
nitrogen it needs from the air. The 
problem appears to be centered on 
developing a form of nitrogen that 
will make up the balance. 

The 40-bushel goal has been 
achieved on a few farms where soil 
fertility is ample. What Dr. Mitchell 
is seeking is a formula on how to 
get the plants to respond to nitrogen 
to raise the state’s prevailing 25- 
bushel yield to the 40-bushel-plus 
area. 

To date, soybean yields on the 
average are little or no higher than 
they were back in 1907! 


HISTORIC BOOKS 


If anyone is interested in historic 
books on agriculture in the Garden 
State, the New Jersey Agricultural 
Society has a series of seven, written 
by the late Dr. Harry B. Weiss. These 
books are reasonably priced and have 
a most interesting background on 
what has taken place since 1781. For 
the list, write Phillip Alampi, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Trenton, 
New Jersey 08625. 


ALFALFA MINER 


This may be the year for the alfal- 
fa leaf blotch miner to be a problem. 
In May, adult leaf miners appear as 
tiny flies, make many pinhole punc- 
tures in alfalfa leaves. 

Later the larvae (miners) tunnel 
between the leaf surfaces, causing the 
characteristic mines. Several mines 
per leaf can cause leaf drop and 
lower hay quality. Best remedy is a 
prompt first cutting which will re- 
duce the need for chemical control. 


PEACH OUTLOOK 


The June drop of New Jersey’s 
1973 peach crop will determine how 


many bushels of fruit will be avail. 
able in July and August. 

County agent Leslie Miller of 
Camden County reports that, de. 
spite an excellent bloom on most 
varieties, a substantial number of 
the fruits have dried up. The early 
varieties that developed a normal 
blossom supply show the largest 
percentage of dried fruits. In view 
of freeze injury in nearly all eastern 
peach areas, this may be a year of 
better peach prices. 


NEW ASPARAGUS PACK 


The New Jersey Farm Bureau is 
sponsoring a new all-green asparagus 
pack designed to sell machine-har- 
vested asparagus on the fresh market. 

Tests conducted in 1972 show that 
consumers will pay a substantial 
premium for the all-green over the 
standard bunch pack that has been 
marketed for many years. 

The all-green is packed in various 
weights, mostly about one pound 
per package, and goes to stores in 
a see-through plastic container that 
has an extended shelf life. Based on 
the 1972 tests, consumers were pay- 
ing about 80 cents per pound for this 
pilot pack. 


MILK INCREASE REFUSED 


The Pennsylvania Milk Control 
Board has denied Interstate Milk 
Producers Cooperative and other 
farm groups an increase in the price 
of milk. They had requested an in- 
crease of two cents per quart, due 
to rising production costs. 

The dealer groups protested, and 
the Milk Board turned down the 
producers’ request because consumer 
groups were not represented at the 
hearings. 

What is wrong with milk prices 
at 30 cents per quart, when many 
soft drinks are selling at 35-40 cents 
per quart? 





Dollar Guide 





DAIRY IMPORTS will jump with recent authorization 


of 50% increase in cheese-import quotas. 


Dairy 


leaders worry that dairy industry might be 
sacrificial lamb on altar of U.S. trade negotia- 
tions with European trade bloc for trade conces- 


sions on other items. 


Dairy co-ops are storing supply of dried milk 
powder so government can't claim "consumer need 
this fall to justify letting imported powder 


Pato-Uss; 


EGG PRICES (USDA, NY, large white, wholesale) 


forecast by experts to average 47 to 48¢ per dozen 
during 12 months ending April 1, 1974. 


July-Sept. 


forecast oe Oct.-Dec. at 50¢, and first quarter 
9¢. 


of 1974 at 


FERTILIZER SHORTAGES are predicted to continue 


into Lovs. sueeesttons.... 


materials lower in phosphorus and higher in potash 
(0-10-40 in place of 0-15-30, for instance). 

Consider applying phosphate and potash this 
fall to next year's corn land. 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL fuel storage tanks 
Shortages may develop, and prices of 


‘Tem full. 
fuel will climb. 
18 


cee 


fertilize legumes with 


"BLUEPRINT COMMISSION"in New Jersey recommends plan 
whereby each municipality in state would be 
required to designate at least 70% of its prime 
farmland as Agricultural Open Space Preserve 


(AOSP). 


Landowners in Preserve could sell to 


state, (or to others), development easement (dif- 
ference between market value and farm value of 


land). 
agriculture. 


Land in AOSP could be used only for 


PRICE CEILING on beef at retail level approximates 


$71/cewt. for USDA Choice beef at Chicago ... in 
turn putting an indirect ceiling on live steers 


around $47/cwt. 


DAIRY PROMOTION budgeted to spend 
New York Dairy Promotion Order in 


ending April 30, 1974. 
5¢ per hundredweight. 


YANKEE MILK, INC. 





$4,820,000 from 


fiscal year 


Assessment continues at 


is marketing milk from 900 


Dairylea producers in eastern New York and western 


Vermont. 
its board of directors. 


Yankee has Dairylea representatives on 


SIDEDRESSED NITROGEN on corn should be applied when 


corn is 6 to 15 inches high. 


Most efficient when 


liquid or dry material put into ground with special 
equipment, but spinner-broadcast urea or ammonium 


nitrate will do the job. 


MILK PRODUCTION in North Atlantic region for first 
3 months of 1973 was down 6% from same period 


in 1972. 


Both cow numbers and production per cow 


are down compared to ‘72, 
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(Continued from page 17) 
of broilers or tomatoes or sugar beets 
at a stated price. The contract is 
sought by both parties; the processor 
wants an assured supply and the 
farmer wants a known market. These 
contracts are often drawn by the 
processor and offered unilaterally to 
the farmer on a “take it or leave it” 
basis. 

Naturally, farmers resent being 
bound by terms in which they have 
no input. There is a dispute. Con- 
tracts are considered by some as a 
mechanism of “vertical integration,” 
and therefore incompatible with 
the family farm in its idealized form. 

However, it seems to me that the 
right to enter into a contract is one 
of the rights of a free man. Rather 
than to outlaw the contract, it would 
seem better to provide opportunity 
for farmers to organize and negotiate 
with the processor concerning its 
terms. 


Future 


We have been dealing with the 
future of the family farm, a legiti- 
mate way of posing the question. But 
if we dig deep below the question 
we find another, which is perhaps 
even more basic. “Who is going to 
control agriculture?” 

Fifty years ago this would have 
been a ridiculous question. Everyone 
knew who was going to control agri- 
culture; it was the farm operators, 
family farmers. They provided the 
land, labor, and capital; they made 
the decisions; they ran the farm or- 
ganizations; they elected the Con- 
gressmen. But with the decline in 
the number of farmers, and with 
modern large-scale agriculture, this 
becomes a very pertinent question. 

Who is to control agriculture? 
Will it be the bankers, who supply 
the money? Or the feed manufac- 
turers, contracting forward toward 
retail markets? Or the food chains, 
contracting backward toward their 
supply? Or the processors, capturing 
the farmers with their unilaterally- 
designed contract? Or some non-farm 
corporation, using agriculture as a 
tax haven? Or hired farm labor, with 
their new unions? Or government, 
with its massive commodity pro- 
grams? Or will the farm people them- 
selves be able to retain control of 
their operation? 

The family farm is seen by many 
as a means of preserving the most 
precious of all prerogatives, the 
right of decision-making. The per- 
ception may be in part subliminal, 
but it is nevertheless real. Much 
of the emotional commitment to the 
family farm is thus explained. 


Mistakes 


Mistakes have been made by un- 
derestimating the force of this com- 
mitment. Many farm operators will 
fight to the last ditch against an in- 
stitutional change that would con- 
vert them from self-employed status 
to piece workers or wage hands, 
even though their incomes might be 
increased in the process. 

One way that family farmers could 
retain their decision-making role and 
still gain the advantages of large- 
scale buying and selling is through 
cooperatives. In many cases they 
could integrate their production and 
marketing, improve quality and flow 
to market, and provide an assured 
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home for their produce, all by the 
use of farmer cooperatives. More 
and more of this is occurring. Coop- 
eratives, which were once thought 
of primarily as a way of getting a 
better return, may turn out also to 
be a way of preserving the farmer's 
decision-making role. 


Committed 


Some of the most deeply-com- 
mitted friends of the family farm 
offer proposals of great danger. In 
romantic dedication to an earlier 
ideal, efforts are made to hold the 
family farm in the mold of the past. 
A low limit on size, denial of access 
to modern management practices, 
restrictions as to legal form, sharp 
limitations on the right of inheritance 
...any of these could be a handicap 
to the family farm. In combination, 
they could cripple it. 

The family farm must be allowed 
to grow in size so as to take advan- 
tage of modern technology. An effort 
to hold it in the mold of the past 
would be to condemn our farmers 
to substandard income and our con- 
sumers to a high-cost diet. 

Some innovations may be needed 
to adapt the family farm to modern 
conditions. It may be that with capi- 
tal requirements so large we will 
have to turn to rental arrangements, 
keeping decision-making in the hands 
of the operator though capital may 
be supplied by someone else. It may 
be that new credit institutions will 
have to be devised; it may be im- 
possible for the ordinary family 
farmer to achieve debt-free status 
during his lifetime, starting with low 
equity. 

We may come to see perpetual 
debt not as an indication of failure 
but as an institution deliberately 
sought in order to preserve entre- 
preneurship. All of which is to say 
that we can’t hold things rigid in 
conformity with some earlier 
standard. 


Trend 


There is nothing inexorable about 
the trend toward large-scale agri- 
culture. Legal tools are available to 
check the trend: Prohibitions of one 
sort or another, graduated taxes, and 
limitations on the amount of govern- 
ment payment going to any one 
farm. 

With a representative govern- 
ment, the people can have any kind 
of agriculture they want. And I think 
they will insist on having what they 
want. 

Suppose for a moment that the 
large-scale farming units are. more 
efficient than family farms. People 
are asking whether, in as affluent a 
country as the United States, effi- 
ciency should be the sole criterion 
for the form of agriculture we are 
to have. 

We now supply ourselves with 
food . . . the best diet ever, any- 
where .. . with about 16 percent of 
our income. If we stay with the 
family farm and improve its effi- 
ciency, the percentage of income 
spent for food will go still lower. 
Should we adopt a new and greatly 
different system so as to drive food 
costs down even faster? Should we 
sacrifice a form of agricultural pro- 
duction that has served us well, bet- 
ter than any other country has ever 
been served? 

This is a fair question. The answer 


to it is properly social and political 
as well as economic. I believe this 
to be a major farm policy issue of 
the decade ahead. 


Pluralistic 


And I do not think our agriculture 
need be or will become monolithic, 
relying on one managerial concept 
only. We are a pluralistic country 
... socially, politically, and econom- 
ically. The fact that the trend has 
been in the direction of large-scale 
units does not mean that this trend 
must be extended until it embraces 
all of agriculture. Nor does it mean 
that large-scale farming units should 
be abolished. 

I see no good reason to prevent 
us from having a farming system that 
is partly large-scale and partly family 
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farms. Those who believe in market 
competition should also believe in 
the appropriateness of competing 
institutional forms. 

For most American agriculture, 
the family farm can continue to be 
the major organizational form: 

—If it is permitted the flexibility 
that will allow the efficient use of 
modern technology and manage- 
ment. 

—If it is provided with good re- 
search, education, and credit. 

—If it makes wise use of the 
principles of cooperation. 

—If it has access to the market. 

— If it continues to enjoy the good 
will of the public. 

As I judge the mood of the Ameri- 
can public, this is the wish and the 
intent. 


3 WAYS TO DRY GRAIN 









FASTER AND MORE ECONOMICALLY! 


@ COST LESS TO BUY & OPERATE 

@ DRY FAST — AUTOMATICALLY 

@ REQUIRE LITTLE MAINTENANCE 

@ SIMPLE IN DESIGN — MOST RELIABLE 


BUILT BY MEN WHO LIVE CLOSE TO 
THE FARMER. . . AND THEY’RE 
DESIGNED BY MEN WHO KNOW 
WHAT A DRYER MUST DO. 


SAFETY CONTROLS 
PROVIDED FOR: 


Drying Temperature 
Grain Temperature 
Modulation Control 
Flame Failure 
Power Failure 

Fan Stoppage 

Fuel Supply 


ALL MODELS REMOVE UP TO 8% 
MOISTURE PER HOUR, DEPENDING 
UPON TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE 
CONDITIONS. THE COST OF DRYING 
DEPENDS UPON THE AMOUNT OF 
MOISTURE REMOVED. 
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Connecticut Agricultural Fair, Hartford County 4-H Fair, Norwich Grange Fair Sept. 15 
Durham July 27—29 Windsor Locks Aug. 24—26 Prospect Grange Fair Sept. 15 
New Haven County 4-H Fair, Southington Grange Fair Aug. 25—26 Terryville Country Fair Sept. 15-16 
North Haven Aug. 3—5 Cheshire Fair Sept. 1-2 Wallingford Grange Fair Sept. 15 
Fairfield County 4-H Fair, Goshen Fair Sept. 1—3 Meriden Grange Fair Sept. 21—22 
Bethel Aug, 10—12 Woodstock Fair Sept. 1-3 Guilford Fair Sept. 21-23 
Lebanon Country Fair Aug. 10—12 Haddam Neck Fair Sept. 2—3 Mad River Fair, 
Coventry Town 4H Fair = Aug. 11 Ledyard Fair Sept. 6—8 Waterbury Sept. 21—23 
Winchester Grange Fair, Hebron Harvest Fair Sept. 6—9 Beacon Grange Fair, 
Winchester Center Aug. 11 North Haven Fair Sept. 6—9 Northfield Sept. 23 
Litchfield County 4H Fair, Portland Agricultural Fair Sept. 7—9 Durham Agricultural Fair Sept. 28—30 
Goshen Aug. 11—12 Wapping Fair, Danbury Fair Sept. 29—Oct. 8 
IF Al 4 D ATES Middlesex County 4-H Fair, South Windsor Sept. 7—9 Berlin Fair Oct. 5-7 
Durham Aug. 11—12 Cherry Brook Grange Fair, Harwinton Fair Oct. 6—7 
; : Preston City Fair Aug. 17—18 North Canton Sept. 8 Glastonbury Grange Fair, 
Ey Sap piediy: Bridgewater Country Fair oe 17—19 Echo Grange and Mansfield i South Glastonbury Oct. 13 
State Departments of Agriculture Yamburg Fair, Lyme Aug. 17—19 4H Fair, Riverton Fair Oct. 13—14 
Tolland County 4-H Fair, Mansfield Center Sept. 8 
CONNECTICUT Rockville Aug. 17—19 Wethersfield Grange Fair Sept. 8 Seale 
New London County 4-H Mall Windham County 4H Fair, Bethlehem Fair Sept. 8—9 Bangor Agricultural Fair July 28—Aug. 4 
Exhibit, Norwichtown June 21—22 Woodstock Aug. 18—19 Norfield Grange Fair, Pittston Fair, 
North Stonington Fair July 13—15 New London County 4-H Fair, Weston Sept. 9 East Pittston Aug. 2—5 
Marlborough Grange Fair July 20—22 Franklin Aug. 19 Rocky Hill Grange Fair Sept. 9 Wesserunsett Valley Fair, 
Pachaug Community Fair, Brooklyn Fair Aug. 24—26 Four Town Fair, Somers Sept. 14—16 Athens Aug. 4 
Griswold July 20—22 Chester Fair Aug. 24—26 Granby Grange Fair Sept. 15 Northern Maine Fair, 
Presque Isle Aug. 6—11 
a Cochnewagan Fair, 
Monmouth Aug. 9—12 
Skowhegan State Fair Aug. 10—18 
. eyo ony Knox Fair, Union Aug. 20—25 | 
Dairy authorities speak out on better cow milking York County Fair, Acton Aug, 23-26 
, Piscataquis Valley Fair, 
Dover-Foxcroft Aug. 23—26 
South Kennebec Fair, 
Windsor Aug. 27—Sept. 3 
Hancock County Fair, 
Blue Hill Aug. 31—Sept. 3 
Walter F. Wilson/President/ Litchfield Farmers’ Club Sept. 7—9 
F Ce : Central Maine Fair, 
International Association of Milk, ienran Sept, 815 
Food and Environmental Sanitarians Oxford County Fair, 
Norway Sept. 12—16 
Franklin County Fair, , 
Farmington Sept. 16—22 
New Portland Lions Club Fair, 
North New Portland Sept. 22—23 
Cumberland Farmers’ Club, 
Cumberland Center Sept. 23—29 
; ; Baneiimneie Sept. 28-29 
= ort atertor pt. ‘ 
Welded lines: Great help in Won Oxon Fa 
. « Fryeburg Sept. 30—Oct. 6 
prod U Cl Ng a q u ea f ity p rod U ct Sagadahoc Fair, Topsham Oct. 7—13 
a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Reviewing changes in California’s dairy milking of pipelines. Welds in pipelines must be of good Stratham Fair July 27—29 
practices over the past ten years brings two important quality without pits in the welded areas. Cheshire Fair, Keene Aug, 1-5 
changes to mind: aa : North Haverhill Fair Aug. 3-5 
Vacuum stability is an essential part of all successful Cintas Bais Aug, 9-12 
One—nearly 100 percent of all milking operations use pipeline milking systems. Proper size of lines, vacuum Canora Ane 17218 
a pipeline system. pump, regulator, and vacuum reserve are all necessary Belknap County 4-H Fair, a 
Secondly—well over 50 percent of those pipeline parts but all of these good features can be ruined by Laconia Aug. 18—19 
milking systems use welded joints completely throughout _—_ 2 leaks at joints in the pipeline milkers. The best State Fair, Plymouth Aug. 23—26 
except where joining to other equipment, such as Veet Meat ole oNel en cman oat ay LOO Mot erie. 12r Hopkinton Fair, 
receiver jars, pumps, tanks, filters, etc. continual air leaks. Without good control of vacuum Contoocook Aug. 31—Sept. 3 
in a milking system, milking-rest ratios are not clearly Coos andl Resex Fair 
Neither of these changes happened overnight but once separated. This poor milking procedure may result in Lancaster , Aug, 31—Sept. 3 
they were tried, their use by California dairymen mastitis aggravation. Welded lines prevent this Hillsboro County Fair 
continued to grow steadily. Why? A summary of the possible cause of vacuum loss. New Bacects ; Sept. 8-9 
superior features of a welded pipeline, whether the a : eae ti Sept. 1429 
summary was made by an inspector, a milk producer, or Mixing of air and milk at body temperature can cause Deerfield ee She 97 30 
a milk distributor, would certainly include the following: two of milk’s most severe flavor defects—oxidized and & . a setts ea 
' oe rancid milk. Both of these flavors have other factors Set hee ae 
1. Better and easier cleaning and sanitizing involved but it has been demonstrated that air mixed Grange Fair Oct. 8 
2. Less possibility for loss of vacuum control with milk through air leaks in pipeline milking does VERMONT 
3. Less foaming of milk in the pipeline contribute to these bad flavors. They both reach a point Ey Seas Te fae? 
4. Lower initial cost of installation and lower at which the BYU Ree FORGES Ga detect them and Vermont ee Festival 
AiniBnahoe Doers will refuse to drink the milk. Obviously, no milk Gee ene , mh 
distributor can have these flavors in his milk and hope aEUR OMT a ieg Ort June 2— 
Observations on dairies and milk plants in California to retain customers. There is no practical way that Windsor County Field Day, 
during the last 25 years have resulted in the following either of the flavors can be removed, or even masked Brownsville July 7 
conclusions relating to welded joint pipeline in milk once the defect has developed. Welded pipeline Bennington County Field Day, 
milking systems. joints reduce the possibility of air leaks to a minimum. Sunderland July 28 
Connecticut Valley Fair, 
In-place circulation cleaners cannot accommodate The final but not the least important consideration is Bradford July 27-29 
excessive foaming because the foaming interferes cost. The cost of each welded pipe union is less than Lamoille County Field Day, 
with cleaning action. Pockets of foam prevent cleaning the cost of a conventional sanitary pipe union. Add to Hyde Park Aug. 3—4 
solutions from reaching the surface of the pipeline. this the continuing cost of opening the joints for Orange-Windsor County 4-H 
Air ieaks which so often occur at unions in jointed cleaning when needed, the use of gaskets when leaks Dairy Day, Tunbridge Aug. 3 
pipelines can cause foaming and thus interfere with occur, and you will agree that welded pipe joints Washington County 4-H 
good cleaning action. Sanitizing solutions cannot work start cheaper and maintenance remains cheaper. Dairy Day, Waterbury Aug. 3 
on improperly cleaned surfaces. Properly welded Washington County Field Day, 
pipeline joints clean as completely as the entire length These four benefits: better sanitation; reliable vacuum Waterbury Aug, 4 
of the pipeline. By eliminating air leaks, welded joints control; control of flavor; and lowered costs are all Addison County Field Days 
therefore help provide superior cleaning and sanitizing important to quality-minded milk producers. New Haven ‘ Aug. 9-12 
4-H State Dairy Day, 
Burlington Aug. 13 
Orleans County Fair, 
“‘You’re a step ahead with Surge” Barton Aug. 15-19 
Caledonia County Fair, 
Lyndonville Aug. 23—26 


Deerfield Valley Farmers’ Day, 


Wilmington 


Aug. 25 


(Continued on page 28) 


Babson Bros. Co., 2100 S. York Rd., Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


More fair dates 
on page 32 (back 


This is one of a series of topics developed by noted Dairy authorities. For a complete set write for a free booklet. 
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Cool Salads And Desserts 


by Mary Ann Sieczka 


Summer is just around the corner 
,..s0on you will be thinking about 
cool food for the hot days ahead. 
Also, June is Dairy Month, and the 
following recipes use many of our 
nutritious dairy products. I hope 
you will enjoy trying them and that 
everyone, family and guests alike, 
will enjoy eating them. 


CREAMY CHEESECAKE 


3 cups Fed cheese, drained 
5 eggs, slightly beaten 
4 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 teaspoon almond flavoring 
1 cup sugar 
3%4 cup flour 
1% cups milk 
Jam Sauce 


Press cottage cheese through sieve 
or blend with 1 cup of the milk in 
blender until smooth. Add eggs, 
salt, vanilla and almond flavoring; 
mix thoroughly. Combine sugar and 
flour and slowly blend into cheese 
mixture; add milk. 

Pour into 9” square pan. Set dish 
in shallow pan of water (about 1 
inch deep) and place on middle oven 
rack. Bake at 350° for 1 hour or use 
clean knife test. Surface may be 
pale. Cool, cut into squares and top 
with sauce. 


JAM SAUCE 
% cup strawberry jam 
% teaspoon lemon juice 
4 teaspoon vanilla 
Combine ingredients thoroughly 
and spoon on cheesecake. 


GOLDEN TREASURE PIE 
1 20-0z. can crushed pineapple, un- 
drained 
% cup sugar 
3 tablespoons cornstarch 
2 tablespoons water 
% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 
2 eggs 
% cup flour 
1 cup cottage cheese 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
‘4 teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 
1 10” pastry shell with fluted edges 

Combine pineapple, 4% cup sugar, 
cornstarch and water in small pan. 
Bring to boil, cook 1 minute, stirring 
constantly. Cool. Blend %3 cup sugar 
and butter; add flour, cheese, vanilla 
and salt and beat until smooth. Slow- 
ly add eggs, then milk to cheese 
mixture, beating constantly. (The 
latter mixture can be put into a 
blender, starting with liquid in- 
gredients first, then dry.) 

Pour pineapple mixture into un- 
baked crust, spreading evenly. Gently 
pour custard mixture over pineapple, 
being careful not to disturb the first 
layer. Bake at 450° for 15 minutes, 
then at 325° for 45 minutes. Use 
clean knife test for doneness. 


BERRY BAVARIAN PIE 
1 quart strawberries or raspberries 
i cup sugar 
1 tablespoon unflavored gelatin 
3 tablespoons cold water 
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3 tablespoons boiling water 


2 cups whipped cream 
1 baked 9” pastry shell 


Crush berries in mixing bowl, 
add sugar and let stand % hour. Soak 
gelatin in cold water, then dissolve 
in the boiling water. Stir gelatin 
mixture into the berries. Cool this 
mixture. When it is about to set, 
fold in the whipped cream. Pour 
into pie shell and chill 3 to 4 hours. 
Top with whole berries before serv- 


ing. 


CHOCOLATE BAVARIAN CREAM 


1% tablespoons unflavored gelatin 
% cup sugar 
¥% teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 
4 eggs, separated 
2 squares unsweetened chocolate, cut 
in small pieces 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
¥ teaspoon rum extract 
1 cup whipping cream, whipped 


Combine gelatin, % cup sugar, 
salt, milk and egg yolks; mix. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until mixture 
coats spoon. Add chocolate and stir 
until melted. Cool until mixture be- 
gins to thicken, stirring occasionally. 
Fold in vanilla, rum extract and 
whipped cream. 

Beat egg whites until they hold 
soft peaks; gradually add remaining 
Y% cup sugar and continue beating 
until they hold stiff peaks. Fold into 
chocolate mixture. Pour into 5-cup 
mold. Chill until firm. Serve plain, 
with additional whipped cream or 
chocolate sauce. Makes 8 to 10 serv- 
ings. 


VELVET DESSERT 

% cup butter or margarine 
1 cup flour 
% cup diced roasted almonds 
Y% cup sugar 
1 3-0z. package lemon flavored gelatin 
% cup sugar 
1 cup boiling water 
1 cup dairy sour cream 
1 cup halved fresh green grapes or 

strawberries 

In large heavy skillet, melt butter. 
Combine flour, almonds and 4 cup 
sugar with melted butter; mixture 
will form a ball. Stirring constantly, 
cook over medium high heat, 3 to 5 
minutes until mixture is medium 
golden and crumbly. Put crumb 
mixture into 8-inch square pan; re- 
serve % cup mixture for topping. 
With back of fork, lightly press 
crumb mixture onto bottom of pan. 
Refrigerate until completely cooled. 

Dissolve gelatin and % cup sugar 
in boiling water. Add sour cream. 
Mix with rotary beater until well 
combined. Refrigerate until thick- 
ened but not set, about 1 hour. Fold 
in fruit and pour filling over crust. 
Chill until firm, about 3 hours. 
Sprinkle reserved crumb mixture 
over top of filling. Makes 12 to 16 
servings. 








Photo: National Dairy Council 


A molded dessert is an elegant finale for a summer dinner. This Chocolate 
Bavarian Cream might be called gourmet cooking without effort — and 


gourmet eating at its best. 


Favorite Dressings For Fruit Salads 


PINK CLOUD DRESSING 
Blend 1 cup dairy sour cream 
with 2 to 3 tablespoons raspberry 
jam. Makes about 1 cup. 


1-2-3- DRESSING 

In medium saucepan, stir together 
grated peel and juice of 1 lemon, 
1 lime and 1 orange; add 1 egg and 
1 cup sugar. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring constantly, until mix- 
ture boils. Boil and stir 1 minute. 
Cool; cover and refrigerate. Makes 
about 1% cups. 


HONEY DRESSING 

% cup sugar 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
1 teaspoon celery seed 
@ teaspoon salt 
4% teaspoon paprika 
14 teaspoon pepper 
% cup honey 
1 cup salad oil 
5 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 tablespoon vinegar 
1 teaspoon grated onion 

Mix all ingredients and refriger- 
ate 8 hours to blend flavors. Makes 


about 2 cups. 


A-B-C SALAD 
_ (Serves 10-12) 
A— One 3-0z. package Lime 


Jello dissolved in 1 cup hot water or 
fruit juice. Add 1 medium can fruit 
cocktail, drained. Cover bottom of 
9” X 13” pan and let set. 

B— One 3-oz. package Lemon 
Jello dissolved in 2 cups hot fruit 
juice. Mix with one 8-oz. package 
cream cheese and 1 cup chopped 
nuts. Pour gently over first mixture. 
Let set. 

C — One 3-0z. package red Jello 
dissolved in 1 cup hot water and 1 
cup cold juice. Pour over mixture B 
after it is set. Let layer C set and 
serve as a colorful salad or dessert. 


CREAMY FRUIT SALAD 


1 can (8% oz.) fruit cocktail, drained 
2 bananas, cut crosswise 
1 small unpared apple, diced 
% cup seedless grapes 
¥% cup mandarin oranges 
5 maraschino cherries, halved 
% cup miniature marshmallows 
% cup whipping cream, whipped and 
tinted with a few drops food color- 
ing or cherry syrup 
In a large bowl, combine all the 
fruits and marshmallows. Fold in 
whipped cream. Refrigerate at least 
one hour. Just before serving, gar- 
nish with cherries, oranges or fresh 
strawberries. Makes about 6 serv- 
ings. 





Do you have..... 


A recipe for rose hip jelly you 
would send to Ms. Carol Naab, Long 
Hill Rd., Afton, N. Y. 13730? 


A recipe for old-fashioned Ger- 
man cooked cheese or pot cheese? 
Mr. Jacob Dexheimer, 7348 Shaw- 
nee Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
14120, sends in this request. 


An old blue and white agate 
enameled pie tin you would sell to 
Mrs. Raymond Cates, Preble, N. Y. 
13141? 


Copies of Pillsbury Bake-Off Cook- 
books No. 1 and No. 10 you no 
longer want? Mrs. Thomas Litzen- 
bauer, R. D. 2, Callicoon, N. Y. 
12723, is interested in getting them. 

Any idea where “Lindane tablets” 
may be purchased? Mrs. Harold W. 
Lynn, R. D. 1, Auburn, N. Y. 13021, 


says she wants them to use in an 
electric wall-type burner. 

A President Eisenhower and/or 
Mamie Eisenhower plate you would 
sell to Mrs. Roy F. Fisher, R. D. 1, 
Sodus, N. Y. 14551? 


A fireless cooker with or without 
stone you would sell to Mr. Gerald 
Filer, P. O. Box 795, Easthampton, 
N. Y. 11937? 


An instruction booklet for operat- 
ing an old sewing machine called 
“Sew Best’? V. Tripp, R. D. 1, Ray- 
mond, N. H. 03077, would be very 
grateful if she could find one. 
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Shaker Museums— 
The Story They Tell 

A clothespin, a circular saw, a 
flat broom and cut nails have a com- 
mon denominator — they were all 
inventions of the 
Shakers, a_ reli- 
gious sect some- 
times called the 
“Shaking Qua- 
kers.” The sev- 
eral restorations 
of former Shaker 
settlements and 
the various mu- 
seum collections of Shaker-made 
items are points of interest to con- 
sider when planning a trip. 

There are two major village restor- 
ations — The Hancock Shaker Vil- 
lage at Hancock, Mass., on U.S. 
Route 20, five miles west of Pittsfield 
and Shakertown at Pleasant Hill, 
Kentucky, six miles south of Harrods- 
burg. 

Near Chatham, N. Y., is the Shaker 
Museum said to be the oldest and 
largest in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to Shaker material. However, 
no Shaker buildings are found there. 
The extensive collections, which now 
have expanded to fill several build- 
ings, were begun about 1935. Since 
1950, the museum has been operated 
by the Shaker Museum Foundation, a 
corporation which now owns the 
land, buildings and collections. 

The Shaker movement began in 
England and was a divergent group 
of Quakers. A small group came to 
America, and landed in New York 
on August 6, 1774. For a time they 
stayed in the city, but then several 
went on up the Hudson River in 
search of work. 

Then came the decision to pur- 








If the tiller you’ve been using has its revolving 
blades in FRONT and NO power to the wheels 
(See ‘TORTURE!’ above left), you won’t ever be 
happy with it again once you try the TROY-BILT® 
Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its re- 
volving blades in the REAR and POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS — and is SO EASY to use you guide it 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ above right). 
You do NOT have to walk behind it, leaving foot- 
cn It does NOT shake you half to death! It 


leaves NO wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable | 


tangling! The TROY-BILT® is now in its ilth 
great year. SO if you want tilling to be a JOY 
instead of TORTURE from now on, 
this ad now and send today for the whole story 
of this wonderfully different and better design 
in tillers! We’ll send complete details, including 
prices and OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect 
for a limited time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. 
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ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682- 6418 
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The famous Round Stone Barn at Hancock Shaker Village near Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, was rebuilt in 1864, after the original building burned. 


Let's Go! 


by Lois O’Connor 


chase a tract of land near Niskayuna, 
just eight miles north from the cen- 
ter of Albany. Later the settlement 
formed there took the name of 
Watervliet. After acquiring the land, 
the group came together again in the 
summer of 1776 and began the 
arduous routine of clearing the land 
and turning a wilderness tract into a 
livable, productive community. 
After a number of years other 
“family” groups were started — New 
Lebanon, which became largest in 
the east, then others in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Maine and New 
Hampshire. Eventually there were 
settlements in other states including 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. About 
1784, the family groups began to 
organize into formal societies, the 


| first being at New Lebanon in 1787. 


High Quality Products 


As soon as a Shaker community 
was producing more than enough 
for its own needs, the surplus found 
a ready market, for any Shaker prod- 
uct from furniture to seeds to medi- 
cines bore the stamp of highest 
quality. Also, the list of their inven- 
tions is astonishing; some, such as the 
circular saw, were contrived by the 
Sisters. They held many patents on 
both agricultural and household ap- 
pliances. 

That the name of their first settle- 
ment was Niskayuna, an Indian term 
meaning “good maize land,” may 
have been prophetic. Corn became 
an abundant crop and with the cul- 
tivation of some broom corn came 
the invention of the flat household 
broom as we know it today. This 
new-type broom became popular as 
evidenced by an ad in an Ithaca, 
New York, newspaper of May 19, 
1847 — “Shaker Brooms by the Doz. 
or less quantity.” 

In 1790 a few surplus seeds were 
sold and from this impetus, the 
Shakers became the first to package 
seeds for marketing and developed a 
considerable industry. Soon to follow 
was the production and selling of 
dried herbs and herb products. 

The story of the Shaker herb in- 


dustry is a fascinating one. As de- 
mand grew for seeds, herbs, herbal 
medicines, brooms, etc., wagons be- 
gan to carry these and other Shaker 
products further and further from 
home base. It was said that the 
Shaker seed wagon became as “‘fa- 
miliar as the springtime.” 

Shakers were the first to employ 
direct seeding to establish a pine 
forest. In 1866 the first pine seeding 
was-made near the Enfield, Conn., 
community. By 1880 some 100 acres 
had been put to this use. 


Beautiful Furniture 


Currently the Shakers probably 
are best known for the simple, beau- 
tiful design of the furniture that they 
made — designs that are being au- 
thentically reproduced now at the 
restored Shaker villages. Much has 
been written about their furniture, 
the most authoratative work being 
Shaker Furniture by Edward Deming 
Andrews and Faith Andrews. 

A visit to one of the restored com- 
munities is a happy experience. There 
is such a variety of things to see, and 
one is constantly surprised by the 
Shakers’ ingenuity and by the feeling 
of great dignity and austere charm 
surrounding all of their activities. 

At Shakertown in Kentucky, guests 
may reserve lodging and enjoy meals 
prepared from Shaker recipes. Shaker 
women were excellent cooks. Here, 
too, the simple beauty of the sturdy 
architecture and the surrounding 
green meadows are soothing to 
frayed nerves. 

An outstanding feature of Han- 
cock Shaker Village in Massachusetts 


is the immense Round Stone Barn. 


built in 1826 to accommodate 52 
head of cattle and hay storage. It was 
then said to be the largest round 
barn in the world and the first in the 
United States. It was rebuilt in 1864 
after a disastrous fire. 

This village, like that of Shaker- 
town, impresses a visitor with a sense 
of the quality and values inherent 
in the day-by-day living experienced 
by the Brothers and Sisters called 
Shakers. Let’s Go! 


When you 


eat outdoors... 


Now that the wonderful season 
for outdoor meals is here again, we 
hope you'll find some of these ideas 
useful in making it easier and more 
fun to go on a picnic, or simply eat 
in the back yard at home. 

If you like to go on spur-of-the- 
moment picnics, keep a box or bas- 
ket packed with old silverware, plas- 
tic dishes, paper napkins and staples 
like, salt, pepper, sugar and non- 
dairy creamer. Then all you need to 
do is add the food and you're off! 

Carry cakes to picnic spot in a box 
similar to ones bakers use; there’s 
room at the top so frosting doesn’t 
stick. Lacking one, sprinkle waxed 
paper with powered sugar before 
covering cake; the icing will stay on 
the cake and not on the paper. 

If your picnic salad isn’t too large, 
take it in the top of a double boiler 
and fill the bottom with chipped ice. 
Cubes are all right for a short dis- 
tance, but they take up more room 
than smaller pieces. Be sure the salad 
remains in refrigerator until you are 
ready to leave. It will stay chilled for 
quite a while. 

If you are going to have a cook- 
out on your picnic which requires 
skillets or pans, rub bottoms of all 
utensils with laundry soap before 
leaving home. Smoke from the fire 
will wash off easily. 

Take along a large plastic bag to 
put dirty dishes and pans in and 
keep them from any leftover food. 

A damp locale need not spoil 
your fun. Soak a brick in kerosene 
for a day or two before the Big Day. 
It will burn for a long time and keep 
the fire burning even if firewood is 


damp. 
Back Yard Meals 


Hinge the kitchen screen at the 
side or top, so it will swing out and 
create an opening through which 
foods can be handed. Saves many 
steps when eating outside. 

Put everyone’s initials on glasses 
with bright red nail polish to save 
mix-ups when refills are made. 

A large empty paint bucket, 
painted green and then decorated in 
an amusing way, makes an ideal 
bucket for charcoal; the handle 
makes it easy to carry. 

Fasten standard bathroom-type 
glass holders to arms of chairs in 
your back yard or on the patio. 
These can be added to wooden or 
metal chairs with one bolt and save 
outdoor eaters from having to juggle 
glasses when holding a plate of food. 
Louise Price Bell 
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AGAINST THE DARK 
by Mildred Goff 


Night’s shadow deepens on the sea. 
We pause a moment, looking down. 
Below us blossom silently, 

The lighted windows of the town. 


We wish upon an early star 

And linger on the hill to mark 

How brave the lighted windows are 
Against the ancient dark. 





A rising wind begins to blow. 

The night draws in. We shall return 
And set our own small light to glow 
Where other windows burn. 
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by George and Katy Abraham 


Notes on Marihuana 


Many AA readers unwittingly are 
growing marihuana (also spelled 
with a “j”) on their premises. Others 
have weeds iden- 
tified as marihua- 
na which aren't. 
Two mistaken 
weeds are the 
giant ragweed 
(which has a dif- 
ferent shaped 
leaf) and one 
called Cinque- 
foil, a much 
smaller plant with quarter-size yel- 
low flowers. 

Marihuana, in case you think it’s 
growing in your back yard, begins 
growing about the same time as 
giant ragweed and grows at the 
same rate. It reaches the same height 
— 6 to 8 feet — but leaves on the two 
plants are different. 

Marihuana plants may be either 
male or female. The male plants 
produce pollen, then wither and die, 
whereas the leafier female plants 
remain green until frost. Plants 
flower around July, and the females 
produce seed soon afterwards. The 
seed is mottled, gray and brownish, 
and shaped like a miniature clam 
shell. 

Control: The key to fighting the 
growth of marihuana is to prevent 
seed production. This weed is so 
prolific that it’s common to find a 
dense stand of marihuana producing 
more than 70,000 seeds per square 
meter. Eradication calls for con- 
scientious control of all plants for 
several years. Weed killers such as 
2,4-D are effective when plants are 
1% or 2 feet high. 

Marihuana, also known as wild 
hemp, was introduced over a century 
ago, when many early pioneers raised 
it as a fiber crop. When the supply 
of Manila hemp was cut off during 
World War II, hemp was again 
raised in the Midwest for fiber. How- 
ever, before the hemp factories got 
into full swing, nylon filled part of 
the need, the war ended, and com- 
mercial growing of hemp was no 
longer economical. 





Home Grown Squash 


Do some squash actually show 
tolerance to the squash vine borer? 
Indeed, they do. Butternut squash 
is tolerant or resistant to the vine 
borer. Cocozelle and zucchini, the 
ones having long, tapering fruit, get 
the borer. In fact, just about all 
squash can get the vine borer — hub- 
bards, marrows, summer squash, 
pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers and 
even mushrooms — all are injured and 
in that order. Butternut, as a winter 
squash, does have the greatest 
amount of resistance to the borer. 

Don’t let this summer pass with- 
out raising some good squash. Squash 
dishes can be an excellent substitute 
for meat. Zucchini Elite is an extra 
early hybrid. Aristocrat, a 1973 All- 
America winner, starts to bear a 
few days after Zucchini Elite and 
deserves a place in your garden. 
Keep the vines dusted with methoxy- 
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chlor, and you won't have any 
trouble with the borer. 


Organic Gardening 


Here’s a spray made of herbs, 
used by our organic gardening 
friends, and we'd like to pass it 
along. This spray is harmless to 
plants and man and can be made 
right in your own kitchen. Try it 
and tell us how you like it. 

Put through a grinder or blender 
3 large onions, 1 whole garlic (not 
just the clove), 1 hot pepper pod 
or 2 tablespoons of cayenne pepper. 
Barely cover the mixture with water 
and let it stand overnight. Put 
through sieve in the morning and 
mash it through. Then strain through 
a dish towel. 

Put the liquid into a gallon jug 
and fill jug with water. Now it’s 
ready to pour into a hand sprayer. 
Be sure the sprayer has not been 
previously used for weed killers. 
Apply three times in one day for 
good results. Store in refrigerator. 


Corseted Tomatoes 


If you really want to outwit the 
slugs and snails, grow your tomatoes 
on wire corsets. Even commercial 
growers are thinking of growing 
their plants in wire cages or on 
corsets. The difficulty of getting 
skilled labor to train, prune, tie and 
stake tomatoes may make wire cages 
a coming thing for market produc- 
tion. 

Home gardeners like caged toma- 
toes because they take less space and 
fruit ripens more uniformly than on 
staked or ground tomatoes, with less 
green shoulder and fewer sunscald 
defects. Yields of caged plants are 
as great as yields of mulched plants 
and those grown on cultivated soil. 
Tests show that you get 10 percent 
fewer cull fruit from caged plants 
than from staked, soil-grown or 
mulched plants. 

The only variety of tomato we’ve 
found that isn’t suited for caging is 
New Yorker; it doesn’t grow up- 
right, but rather tends to grow out 
through the sides. At least, that’s 
been our experience in our corset 
tests. If you don’t want to cage your 
vines, train them to grow up a wire 
trellis stretched between two posts. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “Last year our 
peppers had all bush and no fruit. 
I’ve been told for fruit set to plant 
peppers 4 inches apart so they touch 
one another. Is this true?” 

Answer — No. Peppers are self- 
pollinating. There’s no such thing 
as a “boy” or “girl” pepper plant. 


Ge | 4, 
MODERN JACK SPRATT 
by Maurine Martin 


He likes it boiled; 
She prefers roasted. 


He likes it plain; 

She wants it toasted. 
And yet they never 
Argue or fight. 

How do they do it? 
EAT OUT every night! 


Books for Northeast Living 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 
three weeks for delivery. 





Delivered 
Title Author Price 
OLD-TIME AGRICULTURE IN THE ADS: Karolevitz ....... 0.00. ese e eee e ee eeees $ 2.00 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrall & Albrecht 11.25 
ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ............+--4-. 11.65 
ANIMAL SCIENCE: M., E. Ensminger (1969 edition) ...............-c-eeee ee eeeee 19.75 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbauver & Mortenson .......... 8.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 7.00 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ...... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E.M.Juergenson.. 8.50 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson ... 8.50 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Baker ............ 8.50 
ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson .......... 5.65 
BEEF GATILEIIN: SCIENCE=;M AE Ensminger. 2. e-t-a.a- ereehe ie ccrrare cogs ae Oa eo le ane a ae 16.00 
CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ..............-.-.- ESS 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AGRICULTURE: E. P. Roy ...........-0.00ee eevee 6.95 
CONTRACT) FARMING; -UtSJA-: BiePR.. Roy? carte eae cml a ae tw re diel cin pr gem ens 9.25 
COOPERATIVES: TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy .2...2..2%. 2000s e seas e aes 11.25 
DAIRY: GATILE SGLENGE-aMaei a ERSMINGER sccen vac acre ants ree rest cyst eee ace abaye aia 14.35 
DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton ...........-..6 2202s eeeeeees 6.25 
EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford .........-..2-000 ee ee cues 6.00 
EXPLORING CAGRIBUSINESS=> BOP. Roy? Wage acct acus seretsbeens ciate dri seigaiits vice aie pala ant 9.65 
FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: W. P. Mortenson & R. A. Luening ............. 8.65 
FEED FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK: T. W. Perry ...... ys ice, ho ee shed bel tear t rere 6.00 
FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson .... 8.95 
FORESTS AND FORESTRY: D. A. Anderson and W. A. Smith .................0000- 9.25 
HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ..............00-- 9.25 
HANDBOOK OF LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT: E. M. Juergenson ..............-..4-+- 9.25 
HORSES*AND HORSEMANSHIP! ME. Ensminger: 2 ye ae. en. ce gant 8 15.00 
IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... Lie 
INTRODUCTION TO GRAIN MARKETING: W. J. Wills ............... 0202 eee eee 9.25 


INTRODUCTORY LABORATORY ANIMAL SCIENCE: L. R. Arrington ..............-. 11.50 


LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. Beeson .......... 9.75 
MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler .............-+--+5+-> 11.00 
MEATOWESEAT ERE: Pith Ze gleta. mere. ty A pars see) ay enna wah Ssee ose; pierre 11.25 
MECHANIGS; INZAGRICULTURE: f VePhippses 0 2 te sar pe eer ce heer race sone eerie 11.25 
MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson .............--+-4+ 8.50 
OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ..................--200-- 11.00 
POULTRY SCIENGES MirE= Ensiiingel f t.0. Mae ih utes aN fetes eis fur nhe | Scenery 12.50 
PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer ..............0 000000 ee 7.50 
PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ................-. 11.00 
REFAIESFLORIST) BUSINESS, sl HE: Peters B.cPtanl iy .-4\-2. oe ot eg ores ieee 10.00 
RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 9.25 
SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS: Haw niitus: & Jo. Gritz can... octane ee pens 12.50 
SHEEPZAND WOOLSSCIENCESM™ EB. Enisminge tine... oe 3 = oi iy tee de, oa chal eee 15.00 


STOCKMAN'S “HANDBOOK THE-UM.PE. Ensminger (225 fae waits «0.0 a wane ian Puped ree 1975 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ............ 4.50 
SWINE  MANAGEMENIGPACKETS 28. se0 sm Winey le ey, A ok eh ge a send a pata oe ee 2.25 
SWINESSGCIENGES Ms. Bd Ensiminigety oe ntcsae crt rateck on hig uae tar roth stccaSeke Hey itlaked See OensT Ware 15.00 
TAX MANAGEMENT GUIDE= Doanel!s: oh oa iy os oops Gare aoe ttt eerie aes 5.95 
TURF MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: H. B. Sprague ...........---0ceeeeeeeeeeeees 9.65 
500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ............... Tas 
600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ...........-.---- nae 
USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS:-M. He MeViCkGr sce 0s sare « 46 olga ss os ie 8.50 
WESTERNEHORSE piotk-- donne A. -Gormena.ss sb eotute soc bale hocclmityacla ots) alse ePevate se, ae 10.00 
WHEN: YOU PRESIDE: -S:2S7 Sutherland. 28.2 25% yas a ceva ea et nat tte oo mets ee eas 4.95 
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Send Check or Money Order to: 
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year-old capital. 
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The new Town Hall is already a famed attraction of Oslo, Norway's 900- 









Ank nchanting Vacation! 


Now that our day-by-day itinerary 
is definite, we want to tell you a bit 
more about our Spitzbergen - Nor- 
way Cruise from 
September 6 to 
24. In addition 
to enjoying one 
of the most 
unique sea jour- 
neys inthe 
world, we will 
also travel 
through Nor- 
ways fjord country and visit her 
two largest cities, Bergen and Oslo. 

We fly from New York to Bergen, 
home of many Viking kings, and have 
a full day there for sightseeing. We'll 
‘\ tour the old and new parts of the 
city and see the Hanseatic Museum 
and St. Mary’s Church, oldest build- 
ing in Bergen. 

The next morning we board the 
MS Nordstjernen to begin our cruise 
northward through the islands and 
fjords of Norway’s mainland coast, 
stopping at many villages and cities 
along the way. We go as far north 
as Honningsvaag, crossing the Arctic 
Circle en route. 

Tentative shore excursions are 
planned at Trondheim, with a bus 
trip from Lodingen to Harstad and 
another to the North Cape where 
we'll visit a Lapp encampment along 
the way. There will also be an op- 
portunity to shop for souvenirs at 
Harstad. 

Leaving Honningsvaag, we veer 
away from the coast and across the 
Arctic Ocean, straight toward the 
North Pole and Spitzbergen Islands! 
A cluster of strange islands far north 
of the Arctic Circle, the landscape 
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of Spitzbergen is incredible — great 
fjords leap up into an interior where 
one mountain rises always higher 
than another. Here gigantic glaciers 
roll their majestic way down into the 
valleys. 

We spend three days sailing around 
these islands, making stops at 
Bjornoya, Isfjord Radio, Longyearben 
and Ny-Alesund in King’s Bay which 
has a year-round population of 25! 
Longyearben is where the Norwegian 
governor lives, and we'll go ashore 
here. Nearby are three Russian min- 
ing settlements at Icefjord. 

Our ship now turns south again, 
and we touch the coast of Norway 
at Tromso where there'll be a sight- 
seeing tour and time for shopping. 
Retracing our route along the coast, 
we arrive back in Bergen early the 
morning of September 20. 


On Our Way To Oslo 

Immediately upon arrival in Ber- 
gen, we board a train for Voss and 
then take a short bus trip to Stal- 
heim for an overnight stay at the 
beautifully situated Stalheim Hotel, 
overlooking the Naero Valley. Next 
morning we go by bus to Gudvangen 
and board a fjord steamer for the 
memorable cruise down the Sognef- 
jord, “King of Fjords,” to Flam. 

From Flam we take one of the 
most scenic rail journeys in the 
world. In about 40 minutes, we rise 
from an altitude of 7 feet to 2840 
feet! We change trains at Myrdal 
and continue climbing until we reach 
Taugevatn, highest point on the line 
at 4267 feet. 

We glide smoothly into Oslo and 


(Continued on page 28) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Virginia and the Carolinas 
Upper Mississippi Cruise 





Bermuda Cruise 
Heart o’ the West 


Norway-Spitzbergen Cruise ___ ‘ 


Name 
Address 











(Please print) 





9479. Easy-sew FIVE part ward- 
robe. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) day 
length 2% yds. 35 inch. 
4986. Exciting caftan. PRINTED 
PATTERN, Half Sizes S (10%- 
124%); M (144%-16%); L (18%- 
2014). Medium, 344 yds. 60 in. 75cents 


9423. Whip up this 


skim. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 3 
yds. 35 inch fabric. .... 
806. Crochet cape for girls, tank top 
for boy’s. Easy, use worsted. Girls’ 
Sizes 2-12; Boy’s Sizes 4-14 included. 
Directions. 24 ais. 


9432 
10-18% 


‘Instant Sewing Book 
Instant Fashion Book 

: Fashions to Sew 

‘Designer Collection #28 
:1973 Needlecraft Catalog 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 

‘15 Quilts for Today #3 
‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 

12 Prize Afghans #12 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 
‘Complete Instant Gift Book 
‘Instant Crochet Book 
‘Instant Macramé Book 
‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet 
‘Instant Money from Crafts 
‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet 
‘ Pattern No. Size 





All Printed Patterns 


4986 
$-10%4-12Y) 
M-1414-16 4 






9479 8-18 QB 






.... 75 cents 


















seam-simple 


ck ad OFCenLS 





....50 cents 


4980. Sleek zip-front dress and 
pantsuit. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 
40) dress 3 yds. 35 inch. ....75 cents 


927. Fringed capes crocheted in 
popular shell-stitch of worsted. Child’s 
Sizes 2-12; Misses’ Sizes 10-20 in- 
cluded. Directions. ........ 50 cents 
9234. The lean princess lines slim 
you. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
takes 234 yds. 35 inch. ..... 75 cents 
9432. Flattering dress zips up one 
P\ side. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 1014-1814. Size 141% (bust 37) 
~ takes 1% yds. 60 inch. ..... 75 cents 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 


New York, N.Y. 10011 


DRESS PATTERNS. ......... 75 CENTS 
NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50CENTS 


O$1 
O$1 
O$1 
O$1 
O$1 
O$1 


Price 


Add 25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling \ 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP. 
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ANGUS 
FO SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Rerister Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
preiuction data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 





DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 85% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 














Ma yland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 538140. 
827-7160. Phone 414/652-3912. 

FO® SALE: REGISTERED Angus _ cows, 

hei‘ers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. pocs 

Enmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 

CHOICE AND FANCY performance tested SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Working 


Anzus bulls. 53 years. Farmer raised and 
priced. Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, N.Y. 14091. 


BABY CHICKS 


M: ADOW VIEW CEicKS for 1973. Shaver 
Le-horns, Harco Sex-Links, Lawton Buffs, 
Co: nish Cross meat birds. Also started pullets. 
Henry M. Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. 
Phone 518/692-7104. 


HI.PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mv e” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
prijs. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Se Links and R.J. Reds. For broad-breasted 
rollers or capons try our premium quality 
Co-nish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Ferms, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 17039. 


PROFIT POWERED HEAVY Laying Leg- 
hoens, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds; cockerels go 14#. 
Ci-cular. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Ps. 17078. 














CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 

CHAROLAIS PUREBRED COWS, bulls and 
heifers for sale. Performance records show 
hich weaning weights and grades. Robert B. 
lazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
Phone 315/696-5353. 

Ci{AROLAIS PUREBRED BULL - rib eye 
measured 22 sq. inches, 18 months old. 
Proven in our herd, ready for heavy service. 
Biue ribbon winner N.Y.S. Fair. See him 
at Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 138159. 
315/696-5353. 


~ N.Y. S’s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Mexe excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
chuice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.7.1, tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


. CHAROLAIS 
COLONIAL INVITATIONAL 


it Johnny Cake Ranch, near Burlington, 
Conn. — Saturday, June 16 - 12:30 PM (EDT) 
50 Purebreds Sell 
Herd Bull Prospects. 47 Foundation 
‘emales Including 5 Full French Cows. 


This is the highest quality set of purebred 
Charolais ever offered and they are selling 
rignt here in Connecticut. The females are 
of foundation quality and have been hand- 
picked. The herd bull prospects have been 
selected for the serious breeder that wants 
the best. 

Consignments from 10 states and Canada. 
Sponsored by the Colonial Charolais Associ- 
ation. Catalogs by request only. 

Write: 
Buzz Garey, Sale Manager 
Box G, 100 Walnut Lane 
Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
215/295-6664 

















DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
" Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 538140. Phone 414/- 
52-3912. 





LaPeer 


Publishing and closing dates 








and family dog; beautiful puppies, guaranteed 
satisfaction; 33 years imported breeding; 
registered, training instructions. Carroll 
Shaffner, RI, Boalsburg, Penna. 16827. 814/- 
466-6535. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Offering 
pups out of Imp. Fly and Mist by Imp. Roy. 
Proven workers. Sometimes started dogs of- 
fered. Also offering the book “‘The Farmer’s 
Dog”’ on training and handling working Bor- 
der Collies. $6.00 postpaid. Call, write or visit 








Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 
Phone 413/625-6496. 
WANTED: Male English Shepherd. Write 


Wayne Wolf, Attica, 
716/591-2209. 


AKC PUPPIES - Airedales, Welsh Terriers, 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. Phone 607/263-5080. 


SETNA AIREDALES - AKC. Puppies 
whelped March 27. Stud service. M. Antes, 
Conway, Mass. 01341. Phone 413/369-4350. 


PUREBRED ENGLISH SHEPHERD Puppies. 
Call H. K. Davis at 617/248-5635. 


AMERICAN ESKIMO - male and female, 
under one year, $45.00. Myrtle Angle, RD #2, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. Phone 717/421- 
7496. 


N.Y. 14011, or phone 














DUCKS & GEESE 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS. Breeders 
of Long Island’s famous White Pekin. Hatch- 
ing eggs—-breeding stock. Inquire about prices. 
Long Island White Pekin Duck Co., Eastport, 
Long Island, New York 11941. 


MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, 
Guineas, chicks, turkeys, bantams and pheas- 
ants. Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 





HOLSTEINS 





ATTENTION DAIRYMEN: New York & 
Canadian - Registered & Grade Holsteins. Why 
chase all over when one stop will fill your 
order. We have 300 to 400 cows, springers, 
bred heifers and open heifers at all times to 
choose from. Call, write or come see us. 
Central New York Livestock Sales, Inc., Old 
Route #49, River Road, Marcy, New York 
134038. Phone 315/736-2972. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 


HEREFORDS 





FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224. 

















SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





HEREFORDS 
THREE OUTSTANDING REGISTERED, 
polled Hereford yearling bulls, Lamplighter 
breeding. Harry Frost, Clyde, N.Y. 14433. 


Phone 315/923-4115. 


REGISTERED PGiLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


HORSF TRAINING 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1646 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 


RABBITS 





RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls for 
sale. These are exceptionally good quality bulls 
that will increase weaning weights and rate 
of gain in any herd. Reasonably priced. Also, 
crossbred Santa Gertrudis heifers for sale. 








Vincent Bedient, R.D. #1, Middlesex, N.Y. 
14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 

SHEEP 
THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL (Open) N.Y. 


State Sheep Improvement Project Show & 
Sale, Saturday, July 28 at Cornell University. 
For entry blanks and other information, write 
Colleen FitzPatrick, Wayland, N.Y. 14572 or 
Jeanne (Chase) Kyle, 5837 E. Henrietta, Rush, 
N.Y. 14543. 


TRYING TO IMPROVE your sheep flock? 
Come to the New England Sale, July 21, 
Eastern States Pavilion. Write to Don Grant, 
Box U40B, University of Conn., Storrs, Con- 
necticut 06268. 


OFFERING TWO PURE horned Dorset rams. 
Top quality breeding. Edgar Gould, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. 01370. 


WILD APPLE HILL FARM Ltd. - Registered 
Suffolk and Columbian sheep for sale at all 
times. Maureen Hess, RD #1, Hudson, N.Y. 
12534. 518/672-7016. 











quality lambs. Great for crossbreeding. Na- 
tional Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324RN, 
Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


Pr} 
re 





Juiy Issue ou... Closes June 1 August Issue ......0....... Closes July 1 September Issue ........ Closes August 1 
AUCTIONEERS BOARDERS WANTED CHAIN SAWS 
Al CTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- BOARDERS WANTED ~- retired elderly, CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts, sharpen- 


tioas. Complete auction and pedigree service 
aveilable. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
\4 “16. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


M SSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
ved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
y, Missouri 64102. 


p? 
Ci 
. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
ay 





- 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
Lp oroved. 
L ‘ARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
C alog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
Iowa. 


ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
ao economical lightning protection systems. 
e inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
, Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
It ica, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
te ion Association. 


BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


PXODUCE YOUR OWN natural honey, learn 
how by sending $1.10 for ‘Starting Right 
Wth Bees”, and 3 months subscription to 
eanings In Bee Culture’, Dept. I, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 
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steady gentlemen. Write Box 369-DX, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 





BOOKS 





LOVE STORY Collection bargains, 25¢. 
Bookways, 486A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 





BREEDER SUPPLIES 





HEAT DETECTION: For AI breeding, de- 
termine heat with economical KaMaR _ heat- 
mount detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns 
red when cow’s ready. Save time and money. 
Free brochure. Kamar, Dept. C-33, Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado 80477. 


BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $8372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 173825. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING 





WRITE TO - Robert E. Annis, Amenia, N.Y. 
12501. Phone: 914/373-9078, evenings. 


Top quality. 
Box 438073-H, 


ing equipment. Factory prices. 
Free catalog. Write Zip-Penn, 
Middletown, Ky. 40248. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 


CIDER PRESSES 








CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog 72. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 


DEALERS WANTED 


SELL COMPLETE LINE animai health 
products. Make excellent profits. Animal 
Medic, Ine., P.O. Box 575, Manchester, Pa. 
17345. 





EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





extra, 


RECORDS SHOW POLLED SHORTHORN 
bulls superior for crossbreeding dairy type or 
other beef breeds. Quality semen $3.00 per 
ampule. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, New York 
13888. Phone 607/265-3389. 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS - red bull born on 
5/15/’72; white bull born 4/26/’72. George F. 
Billington, Camden, N.Y. 13316. Phone 315/- 
245-1697. 








SWINE 





REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 - 200 over- 
night New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 Lbs. 
$22.00, delivered; 40 - 50 Ibs. $28.00; 75 Ibs. 
$40.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. Call 
at night to order. References every state. C. 
Stanley Short, Sr., Ine., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 











VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 


Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARM BUILDINGS 





THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 


STEEL 
BUILDING 





Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 


FLOWERS & BULBS 





IRIS - 15 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
red, blends, yellow, huge white, $4.00. Holm- 
berg’s, Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment aluminum roofing to 30 ft. lengths, 
painted steel, technifoam ceilings, pressure 
treated planks, timber poles, etc. Framing lum- 
ber to 26 ft. lengths. Send us your phone 
number with the material list for quotation. 
RD38, Cortland, N.Y. 13045, 607/756-7871. 


25 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box BR-63 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 












FARMS FOR RENT 





FOR RENT- new 200-cow free stall and 
parlor barn with 500 acres in Rochester milk 
market. 716/682-4407. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS - STOCKED & EQUIPPED or bare. 
From farmettes to a 1500 acre farm and ey- 
erything in between. Example: 300 acre farm, 
stocked and equipped, brook, lake, 80 head, 
$50,000+ gross income, $247,500 - terms. Also 
370 acre farm, 100 cows, good equipment, 
$220,000. Many others. Star Realty Co., Route 
10, Walton, N.Y. 18856. 607/865-4058. 


VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and _ residential properties. 
Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Dairy farms stocked 
and equipped, acreages as follows: 500 acres, 
306 acres, 300 acres, 126 acres, several bare 
farms available. Located St. Lawrence Valley 
region - WJ or FL Murray-Licensed Real 
Estate Salesmen, PO Box 8, Potsdam, N.Y. - 
phone 315/265-3740 (call collect). 


OUTDOORSMAN’S FARM - 225 acres, most- 
ly woods. Secluded, creek, pond, game. $120,- 
000.00. Write: Box 30, Sherman, N.Y. 14781. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14887. 


FARMS & COUNTRY PROPERTY - Albany 
to Utica. Please state wants. Wimple, Realtors, 
Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS with 17,000 pound 
herd average, 126 head, 69 milkers, 25 bred 
heifers, excellent barn and machine shed, 
prime location on Lake Champlain, 170 till- 
able acres produces all feed, excellent line of 
machinery, beautiful 14 room Colonial home 
in perfect condition, complete for $181,000. 
8300 tillable acres, free-stall for 116, stanchion 
barn in good condition, 165 head, 12 cow par- 
lor, two homes, full machinery, free-stall and 
parlor are new, $220,000. Excellent 78 stanch- 
ion barn with pipeline, 86 head, three silos, 
full machinery, six bedroom home, excellent 
location, 285 acres, $145,000. 165 tillable 
acres, 41 stanchions, 42 head, cleaner, silo, 
three bedroom home, machinery, $65,000. 264 
acres, 90 tillable, 35 stanchions, new cleaner, 
silo, 49 head, excellent machinery mostly new, 
good river frontage and attractive three bed- 
room home for $77,000. 160 tillable, large tile 
drained meadows, extensive river frontage, 
60 head, good 48 stanchion barn, two large 
silos, machinery, nice large home, $100,000. 
150 acres, excellent river running through 
farm, 60 head, good barn, attractive home, 
prime location, full machinery, $100,000. 950 
acres, 875 tillable, new 1386 stanchions, 850 
gallon bulk tank, two silos, 116 head, full ma- 























chinery, private, $220,000. 260 acres, 87 
stanchions, new silo, 86 head, large home, 
mobile home, machinery, $99,000. 478 acres, 


over 300 tillable, good barn, excellent home, 
94 head, good machinery, buildings surround- 
ed by pines, attractive, $137,000. Excellent 
bare farms available: 400 acres, over 200 
tillable, very attractive land and setting, good 
trout brook, 60 stanchion barn, four bedroom 
home, $77,000. 240 tillable acres, 53 stanchion 
barn with bulk tank, cleaner, transfer sta- 
tion, 4 bedroom home, $60,000. More on hand. 
Contact Brisson Real Estate, RD 2, Massena, 
N.Y. 13662, 315-769-9387 or 315-764-0896. 


1700 ACRE DAIRY FARM, store, milk 
processing plant, milk machines, trucks; 300 
head Holsteins, milking 190, most registered. 
One of the biggest operations in New York. 
Includes all machinery, equipment and homes. 
Call or write Millard L. Brush, Realtor, Bath, 
New York 14810. Phone 607/776-6306 or 607/- 
962-3089. 








DO YOU THINK THOSE 
FARM KIDS ARE TOUGHER 


— ee 


FARMS FOR SALE 


CENTRAL NEW YORK - 350A, 250 tillable, 
2 creeks, Erie Canal, 3 miles city, State high- 
way, 150 free stalls, Surge parlor. 1,000 gal. 
tank, two 24 x 60, one 20 x 60 silos with un~ 
loaders, automatic feeder, 2 houses, $135,000. 
Modern split level available. Owner - 315/- 
363-2347 - 315/437-9067. 


SMALL FARM - over 50 acres. Close to heavy 
industrial area. Some woods. Reply to: Jay 
L. Welke, Box 54, Vestal, N.Y. 13850. 


BROOME CO. DAIRY FARM - 290 acres, 10- 
room home, 5l-stanchion barn, 70-tie stall 
barn, 3 silos. 150 acres tillable, stocked. $300,- 
000; bare $195,000. Elliott and Pomeroy, Inc., 
Brokers, Windsor, New York 13865. 607/655- 
1058. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: Several free stall 
farms, all stocked and equipped with acreage 
as follows: 245 acres - 510 acres. Prices start 
at $150,000. Several of these farms ship over 
$100,000 worth of milk per year. Also, several 
conventional farms with tie stalls or stanch- 
ions, stocked and equipped (some bare) with 
acreage as follows: 158 acres - 475 acres. 
Prices start at $55,000, financing available. 
Call me first, Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Rice- 
ville Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone 
716/942-6636. 


KING-SIZE BEEF RANCH on Lake Cham- 
plain! Quality 2,030-acre Vermont ranch with 
3,200-ft. frontage on beautiful Lake Cham- 
plain! Also well suited for dairy operation, 
horses or dude ranch development. Several 
potential landing sites for small plane. 1,500 
acres tillable, 500 in hay and corn last year, 
capacity for 700 cows, 26 miles of woven wire 
fence. Attractive 3-bedroom modern center 
chimney cape in very good repair. 3-bedroom 
bunkhouse. 160-ft. loose housing barn, 9-stall 
horse barn, several other barns, heated shop, 
4 silos, several paddocks. 20 minutes to Inter- 
state highway, %4-hour ski area, 34% hours 
Boston, 5 hours NYC. Rancher’s lucky find at 
$660,000. Free new 256-page Summer 
Catalog! Describes and pictures hundreds of 
farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses coast to coast! Specify type prop- 
erty and location preferred. United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


MAINE FARM. 330 acres. Near Long Lake 
and Pleasant Mountain ski area. Formerly a 
dairy farm but qualified for beef or hobby 
farming. Features 100 acres cleared, 3 ponds, 
streams and exceptional mountain view. In- 
eludes two antique homes with original fire- 
places (one with Dutch oven), modern plumb- 
ing and heating, all in excellent condition. 
Offered at $155,000.00. H. Earl Megquier, 
Farm Specialist, Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 
Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101. 


280 TILLABLE ACRES, Honeoye loam. New 
100 cow free stall barn. Harvestore and 2 
concrete silos. 2 good homes. Owner will help 
finance. Al-Co Properties, Main Street, Can- 
andaigua, New York 14424. Phone 1-315/394- 
6495. 

ARE YOU LOOKING for a farm? 211 acre 
New York State farm, 190 tillable, level land, 
no stone. 75 stanchion barn, 60 milkers, with 
equipment. Complete $150,000. $50,000 down, 
balance 20-yr. mortgage at 6% interest. Call 
Richard E. Posson, Lic. Real Estate Broker, 
R.D. #3, Norwich, N.Y. 18815, at 607/334- 
9727. 


$100,000 WILL BUY your own kingdom. 146 
acre farm. View, tar road, 8 room house, two 
full bathrooms, oil heat. Big barn with 40 
head, silo, all necessary machinery, every- 
thing in excellent condition. 2 garages, sheds, 
henhouse, new sugar house with all equipment. 








Maple orchard for 1,000 buckets. Growing 
timber. By owner - Luis Pazmino, Colrain, 
Mass. 01340. Phone 413/387-5527. 

WAYNE COUNTY DAIRY farm, 108 acres, 


two barns, silo, tool shed, large house with 
modern bath - $60,000.00 with terms. Dwight 
Winter 315/594-2345, Salesman, Brinkman 
Real Estate, Broker. 


MAINE FARMS - Beef & poultry farm. 
Facilities for 70 head. Fully automated for 
50,000 broilers. 2 remodeled farm homes - 
ideal for partnership. Financing available. 
Dairy farm, established natural milk business. 
110A. Completely equipped. 60 head. 12 room 
home. Financing available. Carroll Perkins 
Real Estate, Lakeview Drive, So. China, 
Maine 04358. Phone 207/968-2780. 








NEW YORK STATE - St. Lawrence County - 
550 acre dairy farm, 3800 tillage acres. 68 
stanchion barn, cleaner, tank silo, granary 
machinery storage. 60 head of Holsteins. Hay, 
corn, machinery. 5 bedroom house. $100,000 
complete or buy bare. Owner carry real estate 
mortgage. Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, 
Liverpool, N.Y. 138088. Phone 315/457-3380. 





DAIRY FARM - Lewis County, N.Y. Fine 
crop land, State highway, 380 acres tillable, 
80 acres woodland, 2 farmhouses, 95 free- 
stall barn, 92 stanchion barn, young stock 
barn, pipeline, 820 tank, 20 x 60 Harvestore. 
Taxes recently reduced. Price $105,000. Box 
126, Castorland, N.Y. 18620. Telephone 315/- 
376-3330. 


LE 


FARMS FOR SALE 





FREE CATALOG. Our catalog descriptions 
are prepared to tell you the details we'd like 
to know if we were in your place. It has a 
wide selection of upstate New York and New 
England listings described in crisp, clear, 
complete terms, and includes almost any- 
thing you’re likely to want. A few words 
about special needs, price, etc., may prove 
helpful. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, 
N.H. 03105. (Representatives wanted.) 


OTSEGO COUNTY, N.Y. Good one-man 300 
acre farm, 130 acres tillable, 51 stanchions, 
14 x 45 silo, 670 gal. bulk tank, dumping sta- 
tion, 24 x 60 machinery shed, 44 milkers - 11 
head of young stock, full line of equipment, 
good four bedroom house. Price $165,000 com- 
plete, $110,000 bare. Brandow Real Estate 
Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. Phone 607/652- 
3193. 

440 SUPER DAIRY FARM, 140 free stalls, 3 
Harvestores, double-6 herring bone parlor. 
Located in heart of dairyland in Ohio. Price 
$425,000 bare. Will sell cattle, equipment. Call 
Shearer Auction and Realty Co. 419/289-1818, 
312 Center St., Ashland, Ohio 44805. 


BEEF GATTLE - A 540 acre farm with 450 
tillable productive acres in the Albany, N.Y. 
area. Has 50 x 117 metal pole barn with two 
other barns. The conerete silos are 16 x 50, 
20 x 50 and 24 x 65 with unloaders. Main 
house is a six-room ranch type home, twenty 
years old and there is also a two bedroom 
tenant house. Now used as a beef cattle farm 
it could easily be converted to large scale 
dairy operation. Priced at $200,000. Call Zar 
Benedict at (914) 348-1108 or write Barmann’s 
Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. #4, Middletown, 
N.Y. 10940. 


SOUTHEASTERN, MASS. - 20 acres, 4 
cleared. House built in 1725, center chimney, 
3 fireplaces, bath, central heat, well, small 
barn. Located 38 miles from Boston, 18 miles 
from Cape Cod Canal. Population of 1,000. 
School bus at door. $78,000. Write Box 369- 
DS, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


366A DAIRY - 229 free stalls plus basement 
barn, 3 large Harvestores and 2 concrete silos, 
best of soil, prime location, 4 bedroom house 
and tenant house available - now only $325,- 
000.00. 460A dairy - 140 free stalls, year 
around silage storage, 2 houses - only $187,- 
500.00 - also cattle and equipment available 
at right price. 240A dairy - 84 free stalls plus 
36 on new pipeline, 8 silos, heifer barn, two 
tool sheds, 8-room house and two new trailers, 
$147,500.00 bare - also available with 120 cows 
and excellent equipment. 165A cash crop and 
dairy - barn for 45, new 20 x 50 silo, good 
4-bedroom house - only $82,500.00. 110A set- 
up for 280 veal calf - excellent operation, 
best of soil, 14-room house; owner’s health 
forces sale - only $78,500.00. 140A Ontario 
loam soil - barn for 46, silo, extra good 6- 
bedroom house, tenant house - only $42,500.00. 
Samples - try us. Also cash crop farms, 50 to 
1,000A. Write giving phone number to Mal- 
Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


EDGE OF TOWN - A well located farm near 
N.Y.S. Thruway in Herkimer County. Has 318 
acres with 150 tillable. Barn has tie stalls for 
75 cows with bulk tank, barn cleaner, mow 
elevator and two silo unloaders. Has 24 x 60 
and 20 x 50 silos. 5 bedroom house with hot 
water 3 zone heating system was built 5 
years ago plus comfortable ten room house 
with new furnace. Priced at $130,000 bare or 
$198,000 with 90 Holsteins and full line of 
farm machinery. Call Zar Benedict at 914/- 
348-1108 or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, 
Inc. at R.D. #4, Middletown, New York 
10940. 


NEW YORK STATE - Madison County dairy 
farm - 200 acres, modern barn, milk house, 
big silo. 70 head of Holsteins, all stages. Hay, 
corn, machinery. Lovely large home. Long- 
time owner retiring. Buy bare or equipped. 
Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 


VIRGINIA: 450 acre dairy farm. 22 stanchion 
milking barn with pipeline and bulk tank. 
4 silos, 8 ponds, 3 houses, strong stream. 200 
acres tillable. Excellent owner financing at 
6%. \Asking $650.00 per acre. Midway Realty, 
Rapidan, Va. 22733. Phone 703/825-1006 (Cul- 
peper County). 


CAYUGA CO. FARMS - 215 acre crop farm, 
145 tillable, Honeoye soils, $55,000. 200 acres, 
160 tillable, Southern Cayuga Co., 45-cow 
dairy barn, 4-bedroom house, $82,500. Ex- 
change your farm for this mobile home park. 
Excellent retirement situation with a 4-bed- 
room, two-bath home for owner and a steady 
monthly income. An unusual park with trees 
and stream. $75,000. Call or write Ralph Real 
Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
315/253-6278. 














FARMS WANTED 
WANTED: DAIRY FARMS bare or stocked. 





Qualified buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, 
Salesman. Phone 914/895-2817 or Sheldon 
Ocko Associates, Inc. Phone 914/874-5611. 


P.O. Box 178, Route 17 M, New Hampton, 
New York 10958. 
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FARMS WANTED 


fee at RO en ee ee Oe 
BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land, 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 


direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D, 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-843. 
1108. 





WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn. 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 








QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dziry 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansy lle, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. j 

WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in lew 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestaut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD _ -£3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 


WE HAVE ANXIOUS buyers for good dziry 
farms or farm suitable to raise horses in 
Montgomery, Fulton or Saratoga counties, 
For trained farm sellers write Sacandega 
Realty Co., R.D. #4, Amsterdam, N.Y. 12610, 


BROTHERS DESIRE Central N.Y.S. frees. all 
farm. Hebbard, Delhi Stage, Oneonta, NY, 
13820. 


YOUNG FARMER wants to buy large dairy 
farm in New York State through owner, 
Would prefer farm stock and equipped. Write 
Box 369-DW, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 or phene 
607/363-7280. 











GARDEN SUPPLIES 





PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, vee. 
tables from birds, animals. Cheese cloth ‘00 
yards by 56”, convenient 15-yard lengtis, 
reasonable, $9.75 prepaid. 50% less mill price, 
40 lots left - retiring. Joseph Hein, 120 Eton 
Road, Thornwood, New York 10594. 





GINSENG 


GINSENG SEEDS, for planting. $5,000 possi- 
ble growing 4% acre. For information, price 
list, write: Blueridge Ginseng, McDonald, 
Tenn. 87353. 





GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself ‘or 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.)0. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 








HAY & STRAW 


STRAW AND ALL grades of hay delivered 
subject to inspection. For more information 
call person-to-person after 6:00 PM 518/994- 
1144. Christman’s Exchange, Inc., RD2, Fort 
Plain, N.Y. 13339. 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. ‘el. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PPO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
NiYe88397 9 


ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered any- 
where. Russell’s Hay Service. Box 71, East 
Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591, 

















HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Kastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 





eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on_ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knovwl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active ‘re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


WANTED - MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE as 
caretaker for small country estate. Man must 
be knowledgeable about horses and it is 
desirable but not essential that wife do part- 
time housecleaning. Own cottage, all utilities 
paid, plus salary based on capabilities. Call 
802/457-1183 or write Mrs. George O. Clark, 
South Woodstock, Vermont 05071. 
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HELP WANTED 


MAN WITH MECHANICAL ability for WNY 
poultry farm. Two bedroom house available. 
Write Box 369-DP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850, stating 
age, experience, qualifications. 


RETIRED GENTLEMAN wishes companion 
to share country home, any age. Driver’s li- 
cense required. Write Box 229B, Glen Gardner, 
N.J. 08826. 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


385 STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 06513. Free trial blade. 
PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

















SINGLE MAN to work on vegetable farm. 
Must have driver’s license and tractor ex- 
perience. John DeWolf, Colliers Mills Rd., 
New Egypt, N.J. 08533. 


SILO REPAIRS: Save your silo - 
new, 
silos. 
13365. 


old or 
years added. We sandblast and reline 
Silo Services Inc., Little Falls, N.Y. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN for operator-mana- 
ger 200 acre crop, livestock farm near Roches- 
ter. Family farm background, ag. school, non- 
smoker. Complete responsibility, must be able 
to keep records, prepare cash flow projections. 
Salary plus incentive. New apartment. 
Opportunity to build equity after suitable trial 
period. Start Sept. 1. Furnish background and 
references first letter. Box 369-DT, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


PRIVATE VERMONT HOME Position open 
for middle-aged or younger couple; man to do 
general outside work, wife with housekeeping 
and cooking experience. Completely modern- 
ized country place. Two adults. Springfield, 
Vermont area. Live in separate nearby 
modernized house charming location with 
commanding view. ($300 mo. rental value.) 
Position permanent. References. Salaries com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Write fully 
about yourselves and monthly salaries ex- 
pected to P.O. Box 649, Springfield, Vermont 
05156. 

CIRCLE HEAD RIG SAWYER, experienced 
with hardwoods, electric push button carriage, 
Salem Feed and vertical edger; also mill hands 
for debarker and bucking with chain saw. 
Donatoni Brothers, Inc., 199 W. Main St., 
Rockaway, N.J. 07866. Call collect at 201/- 
627-2550. 





1, TENDER 
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HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 

American Agriculturist always has 
} openings for qualified men as full 
time field representative - salesman. 


Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 





HONEY 
EXTRACTED NATURAL HONEY .- clover, 
fallflower or buckwheat. 5 Ibs. $4.00; three 


5’s $11.00; six 5’s $19.00. Postpaid to 38rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, Gas- 
port, N.Y. 14067. 


LAND WANTED 


WANTED - LAND for campsite. State loca- 
tion and price. Box 161, Middlefield, Conn. 
06455. 





MERCHANDISE 


SHOP BY MAIL for the famous Rawleigh 
Products known for its guaranteed high qual- 
ity products. Free catalog and many specials. 
James H. Kerr Associates, P.O. Box 34, Peru, 
Maine 04272. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
8101. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
Impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


WATCH AND CLOCK tepairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
(7RS, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
cutdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20. Minn. 








LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Cree y, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town. Pa. 18951. 











“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 


or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


ALL KINDS OF poultry equipment for sale, 
due to retirement. O.- Cushner, 1348 S. Main 
Rd., Vineland, N.J. 08360. 609/692-7388. 


ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC wood burning 
circulators. Complete stock at Harkey’s 
Equipment Company, Mont Vernon, New 
Hampshire 03057. Phone 603/673-3700. 


7-9 -12 FT. HAYBINES - 3 new Owatonna 
28 SP $3295.00. 30 reconditioned balers, $395.- 
00 up. New Oliver 1555, 1650, 1750, 1755, 1855 
tractors. Bargain prices. New 975 New Hol- 
land SP with used 3-row narrow head, bar- 
gain. 30 acres equipment. New Long 45 HP 
diesels $3795.00. Fully equipped, delivered. 4- 
wheel drive $4500. Kubota 175, 210 and 260 
on Turf Tires. Tractors with hyd. highway 














mowers. Don Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
14424, 
FOR SALE: 2 Chisholm Ryder Bean Har- 


vesters, 1968 - in good condition. Also Inter- 
national Gas 706 with 4-bottom plow 16” - in 
good condition. Feltz Bros. Farms Ine., North 
Collins, N.Y. 14311. Phone 716/337-2761. 


NEW HOLLAND STACKLINER, Model No. 
1010, used one year, just like new. Phone 
Stamford, N.Y. 607/652-4873. 


FOR SALE: KUHL 16 case egg washer cand- 
ler; Eggomatiec grader. Complete eggroom 
equipment. Bernard Richardson, Marion, New 
York 14505. 315/589-2496. 

FOR SALE: 20 ft. Cardinal Jr. belt type 
elevator with motor. Also mechanical trans- 
planter. E. Earl Harding, R. 1, Albion, N.Y. 
14411. 

SELF-PROPELLED orchard lift - 
Girette w/hyd. pruner - $2500.00. 
N.Y. 914/294-5794. 
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MILK TANKS - we sell, buy, lease - new or 
used, Modern Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, 
Arcade, N.Y. 14009. Phone 716/492-1693. 


WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 
guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 
warehouses of parts for your every need. All 
makes and models. One of America’s largest 
inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 
4, Worthington, Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- 
372-2911. 


HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in 
use; year warranty. Factory discount; month 
trial; time payments. Free literature. Auto 
Hoe, Inc., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-63, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


NEW FORD 7000 diesel, fully equipped with 
safety roll bar cab, $8,385.00. New Ford 5000 
diesel 8-speed, $5,995.00; new International 
574 diesel, fully equipped with safety roll bar, 
large tires, $5,410.00; new David Brown 990, 
12-speed, large tires, hyd. valve, power steer- 
ing, $4,899.00; new John Deere 3120 diesel, 
85 HP, 6 cyl. 12-speed HiLo trans., 16.9 x 34 
6-ply, $7,285.00. Late model used tractors - 
Ford 5000 diesel, $3,995.00 to $5,785.00. 18 in 
stock, all low-hour tractors; MF 178 diesel 
multi power, $4,985.00; John Deere 4020, $4,- 
985.00; J.D. 730 diesel, $2,985.00; IHC 806, 
$4,485.00; 656, $4,250.00; Case 830, $4,285.00: 
Oliver 1850, $4,685.00; 2 Melroe Bobcats with 
front loaders, gas and diesel, $3,775.00 - $3,- 
885.00; 560 IHC, $2,485.00; A.C. 170 with 
loader, like new, actual 259 hours, $4,995.00; 
Ford 3000 diesel, $2,885.00; A.C. D-15 gas, 
$2,485.00; 38 Farmall M, $785.00 - $985.00; 
Super MTA, $1,685.00; Farmall 300, $1,285.00; 
AC-WD-45, $985.00. Many more good used 
tractors to choose from. Write for lists. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box AA, 
Fairview (Erie Co.), Pa. 16415. 814/474-5811. 


SALE ON TRUCK EQUIPMENT ~- 25% off 
on following items: 14’ bulk grain body with 
double opening rear doors; heavy duty 24’ 
platform bodies; 914’ grain body; pick-up 
hoist for 1972 and earlier models; Morrison 
96” pick-up tool boxes. R. P. Riester, Inc., 
Truck Equipment Distributor, Sand Beach Rd., 
Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 315/253-5732. 

BAKER WINDMILLS - for information 
please send large stamped envelope: E. A. 
Larter, Main Street, Dunstable, Mass. 01827. 
PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 938, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 























hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not , listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 


rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEM 1700 (plus) feet 5- 
inch aluminum pipe, 2 nozzles each cover 250 
ft. swath, fittings, ete. Chrysler industrial 
engine, Hale pump 6-inch suction line, custom 
made rig for carrying pipe and fittings, used 
only one year. $3,500.00. Want to buy: Attach- 
ments for Cub Lowboy Tractor, also Ford or 
MF Tractor with front end loader. Norman 
Kellar, 610 Route 32 North, New Paltz, New 








York 12561. Phone 914/331-8900 or 914/255- 
1740. 
RIDING LAWNMOWERS .- new, 7 horse- 
power $189.00. Freight paid. Free brochure: 
Tomeo, P.O. Box 72, Oak Grove, Missouri 
64075. 





WANTED - l-row potato digger, power take- 
off type, on rubber. M. A. Jordan, 28 Cedar 
St., Foxboro, Mass. 02085. Phone 1-617/543- 
2714. 


FOR SALE: Get rid of those wet spots. Good 
used Killifer subsoiler for sale. E. Earl 
Harding, R. 1, Albion, N.Y. 14411. 








WINEMAKERS - FREE CATALOG: Fruit & 
Grape Concentrates, Yeasts, ete. Write: Kraus, 
Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


PRICING/SELLING HANDBOOKS ~- 10,000 
Antiques, $1.00: 3,000 Bottles, $3.95; 1500 
Fruit Jars $1.95. Detailed pictures/illustra- 
tions. All 3 books, $4.95 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Harvest Publishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, 
Wise. 58218. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Folk-Cures 
for aene, arthritis, asthma, overweight, tired 
blood, wrinkles, cramps, falling hair, freckles, 
bedwetting, bladder, constipation, many others. 
Send $1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832W, Fort 
Worth, Texas 76107. 
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NEW APPLE BAGGING Machine; Bean 40D 
speed sprayer; OC4 International tractor; 2 
farm flat trailers - load 110 apple crates flat; 
one 3’ Niagara apple grader with washer, 
dryer; two 60’ -2-way belts; box conveyors; 
apple skids; apple 20 bushel bins, boxes; 
picking buckets; ladders. Phone 914/883-6639. 


1967 DAHLMAN TM potato harvester; 1970 
Haines bulk loader, sizer; McConnell clod- 
busters; FMC rotary tilther. Numerous other 
potato equipment, all in excellent condition. 
Phone 412/927-2470. 


LICKITY BRUSH CHIPPERS in stock. Mabie 
Bros., Ine., Kinderhook Rd., Kirkville, N.Y. 
13082. 315/687-8791. 














FOR SALE - 2 Allis-Chalmers roto-balers. 
Herbert Bahre, Canton, Conn. 06019. 1-203/- 
693-8187. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 








NURSERY STOCK 


FREE CATALOG write Tennessee Nursery & 
Seed Co., Box 645, Dept. 91C, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 37311. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


PESTICIDES 


DUOCIDE. THE SURE-FIRE rat killer. 
Powerful anticoagulant poison in easy-to-use 
toss packets. Stays fresh. Used as directed, 
safe around pets, livestock. Sold only at 
Agway. 














PLASTIC NETTING 


GROW FRUITS AND VEGETABLES for 
yourself—not for the birds! Cover trees or 
plants with lightweight new strong Zendel 
plastic netting. Economical, long-lasting pro- 
tection. Lets in air, rain and sunshine. %&” 








mesh, 20’ x 20’. Fred H. Howe, Box 267, 
Somerville, New Jersey 08876. 

REAL ESTATE 
VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, _ retirement 


places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edition! 
Over 5,200 properties described, pictured - 
land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 
73 years’ service, over 660 offices, 41 states 
coast to coast. Mailed free from the world’s 
largest! Strout Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


FOR SALE - 337 acres Central New York, 
$350 per acre. Near lakes. Phone 607/749-3610. 
Harold Brown, RFD #1, Homer, N.Y. 13077. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts RealEstate, John- 
son Citv, New York. 


SELL YOUR FARM, ranch, acreage direct to 
buvers through Land Market-Place, Box 132- 
AM, Brownsdale, Minn. 55918. No sales com- 
missicn. Write for details. 


RECORDS 


COUNTRY RECORDS - and tape cartridges. 
Jimmy Rodgers, Carter Family, Curly Fox, 
Bill Monroe. Fiddle tunes. Free circular. 
Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-32, Arcadia, Calif. 
91006. 





























SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in ecarload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York, Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SHELLED NUTS & SPICES 


WALNUTS, PECANS, Black Walnuts, Cash- 
ews, Brazils $2.85 pound. Postpaid. Peerless, 
538A Centralpark, Chicago 60624. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
131.04; 














SILOS 


SILOS—Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box BS-63, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ELDERLY MAN (retired farmer) would like 
position with elderly person or couple. Can 
help with outdoor and house chores. Country 
environment more important than _ salary. 
Telephone: Philadelphia 1-215/HO-8-5695 be- 
fore noon or evenings. 


YOUNG COUPLE wants farm to manage or 
operate with retiring dairyman, with possible 
option to buy; lifetime experience. Write Rick 
Duell, General Delivery, Oxford, N.Y. 13830. 


AGRICULTURAL and heavy equipment me- 
chanic, married, 438, fully qualified, wide ex- 
perience many parts of the world, returning 
United States September-October, requires 
permanent position, preferably with accommo- 
dation. Any location. Please reply: BM 
Vintalvist, London, WC1V, 6XX, England. 


MARRIED MAN, no children, wants job as 
gardener-caretaker on a very small estate in 
New York State. Write to Tempest C. Zinn, 
RD #1, Stewartsville, New Jersey 08886. 


LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING POSITION, elderly 
person or couple. Preference country - by 
older woman. Box 369-DV, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


1973 GRADUATE Iowa State University, B.S. 
Animal Science - small farm background. 
Interested in livestock management, produc- 
tion or herdsman. Resumé sent upon request. 
Rodney Wells, 48 Cross Road, Shelton, Con- 
necticut 00484. Phone 203/929-3846. 


LADY DESIRES POSITION as housekeeper- 
companion for one nice elderly gentleman. 
Write Box 869-DR, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


STAMPS & COINS 


LARGE CENT, 2¢ or 3¢ 
Coin Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, 
62231. 
































piece $2.95 each. 
Carlyle, Illinois 





TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
381% pounds $3.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 


YOUR grou» want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long. and how many! 


TRACTOR PARTS 


TRACTOR PARTS: Save up to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts, for all makes - models, 
crawler wheel types. Send list of parts re- 
quired for price quotation. Surplus Tractor 
Parts Corporation, 3215 W. Main Ave., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. Phone 701/235-7503. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 





foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, ete., can be forgotten. Trained, 


experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: SHOW CATTLE BLANKETS, 
halters, etc. James Ellis, RR #3, Cattaraugus, 
New York 14719. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


COLDWATER DILL PICKLES! Can in min- 
utes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-56, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 














45’°S BY MAIL. 85¢. Postpaid. Free record 
with purchase! Latest Country, Rock, Popu- 
lar, Oldies. Free Catalog! Write: MOS, Box 
788AA33, Anaheim, Calif. 92805. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


CRAFT SUPPLIES, pearls, miniatures. Dis- 
count catalog 25¢. Flocraft, Box A, Farrell, 
Pa. 16121. 

MINIATURES, seashells, beads, novelties, 
jewelry. Idea, discount catalog 25¢. Artecrafts, 
Box 1386, Santa Barbara, Calif. .93102. 








SELL ANIMAL HEALTH Supplies for area’s 
fastest growing wholesale distributor. Prime 
territories available. Guaranteed salary plus 
commission. Animal Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, 
Manchester, Pa. 17345. 


SEEDS 


SEED DEALERS - Here is a natural for ad- 
ditional income. Sell Famous Nursette Auto- 
matic Calf Feeders to your customers. Write 
Box 68A, Shickshinny, Pa. 18655. 


CHEMUNG CROWNVETCH. Permanent bank 
stabilizer, soil rejuvenator. Pasture legume. 
Game cover. Pound crownvetch, pound fescue, 
inoculant, informational bulletin $4.95. 100 
heavy crowns $15.00. 50 lb. certified Chemung 
$75.00. Joe Beebe, Towanda, Pa. 18848. 








LEARN TO READ MUSIC in one evening. 
Free Brochure Music Aids, BI17B, Arkansaw, 
Wisc. 54721. 

EASY MONEY with Knight and Castle pen 
holder. Sells on sight. Sample and details 
$1.50. Vicree, Box 279A, RD #1, Howell, N.J. 
O7727. 

CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


WOOL 


WOOL - HIGHEST PRICES paid for wool. 
Exchange for blankets, batts, etc. Free list. 
West Earl Woolen Mill, R. #2, Ephrata, Pa. 


17522. 
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Eighteen-year-old Melodee Sue LeVan 
of Milton, Pennsylvania, was named 
winner of the girl’s division of the 1973 
National Holstein Distinguished Junior 
Member Contest. Another northeast- 
erner, Linda Keene, 17, of Auburn, 
Maine, was one of the four finalists in 
the contest. 








Melodee Sue LeVan Linda Keene 


There are only seven custom applicators of Sprout Nip in the country . 
one of them is Fred Reeve (left) of Riverhead, New York. Sprout Nip is 
a chemical inhibitor of sprouting in potatoes. 

George DiGiuseppe, plant superintendent for Vincent Potato Chip Com- 
pany, Salem, Massachusetts, holds treated spuds and compares them 
with sprouting (and untreated) potatoes held by Reeve. 





That was the all-important 
question last fall. Few were 
able to dry all their crop or to 
store it in air-sealed silos. The 
capacity just wasn’t there. 

Yet many found a third 
alternative—ChemStor. 

High-moisture grain treated 
with ChemStor can be stored 
almost any place, provided it 
is protected from additional 
moisture. It stays fresh and 
28 


palatable. 

Farmers who applied Chem- 
Stor last fall report excellent 
results. In fact, they say it 
actually enhances palatabil- 
ity. The silage-like aroma at- 
tracts the animals, keeping 
them on feed during ration 
changes. And since it contains 
the same organic acids that 
occur naturally in the rumen, 
it cannot diminish or alter 


Ratdes ie 
(Continued from page 20) 


Champlain Valley Exposition, 
Essex Junction Aug. 27—Sept. 1 
Vermont State Fair, 


Rutland Sept. 2—8 
Guilford Fair Sept. 3 
World’s Fair, Tunbridge Sept. 13—16 
Bondville Fair Sept. 22—23 


Vermont Farm Show, 


Barre Jan. 29—31, 1974 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport County 4H 
Old-Fashioned Country Fair, 
Portsmouth 

Foster Country Fair 

Southern Rhode Island 4H Fair, 


June 16—17 
July 26—28 


East Greenwich July 28—29 
Washington County Pomona 

Grange Fair, Richmond Aug. 15—19 
Rocky Hill “State” Fair, 

East Greenwich Aug. 21—26 
South County Poultry Show, 

Westerly Nov. 25 





Vacation..... 
(Continued from page 24) 


check in at Hotel Bristol, our home 
for three nights. Some of the things 
we ll see in Oslo are Parliament, the 
University and Cathedral, Royal 
Castle, Munsch Museum, Vigeland 
Sculpture Park, Norwegian Folk 
Museum, the renowned Viking Ship 
Museum, Polar Ship Fram, and the 
original Kon-Tiki balsa raft. Muse- 
ums in Oslo are truly unique and 
quite different from the humdrum 
ones found in so many places. 


A Word About Our Ship 

Informality is the way of life on 
our cruise ship, the Nordstjernen. 
This is one of the ships which con- 
stantly steams the length of the Nor- 


nutritive value. 


ChemStor offers new flexi- 
bility. The extra 2 to 4 weeks 
gained by early harvesting 
leaves you more time for fall 
work, and could save your crop 
from bad weather. 

And there’s no more drying 
delay. High-moisture or not, 
your grain can go directly to 
where you store and feed it. 
Grain can be moved and 


wegian coast, carrying mail, cargo, 
and passengers. It is quite different 
and far more fascinating than a con- 
ventional cruise ship. Yet deck space 
is ample, the comfortably furnished 
lounges provide places for pleasant 
relaxation, and always excellent 
meals are served in the dining room. 

Like all AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
— Travel Service Bureau vacations, 
this trip will be fully escorted, and 
everything is included when you buy 
your ticket — all meals, transporta- 
tion, baggage handling, and admis- 
sion charges to all places visited. We 
feel the trip will be quite popular, 
and we urge you to make your reser- 
vation soon, since space is definitely 
limited. 


Space Still Available 

Time is getting very short, but 
if you act at once, it is still possible 
to join our Virginia, Great Smokies, 
Carolinas Tour from June 23 to July 
9. A few highlights of this trip are 
Luray Caverns, the Skyline Drive, 
Natural Bridge, Biltmore House and 
Gardens. Charleston, the Outer 
Banks, Williamsburg and Washing- 
ton. 

This year’s popular Heart o the 
West Holiday is scheduled for July 
28 to August 18. Here, again, it’s im- 
possible to tell you all the places 
we will visit. Included are Mount 
Rushmore, Devil’s Tower, Yellow- 
stone and Grand Teton National 
Parks, Salt Lake City, Bryce Can- 
yon, Grand Canyon, the Royal Gorge, 
Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. 
Make your reservation soon, so you 
won't be disappointed in finding the 
trip sold out. 


stored to suit your conve- 
nience. Even if you have an 
air-sealed silo, you can in- 
crease its use by refilling at 
midyear with your ChemStor- 
treated grain from storage. 

If you want to save a crop 
like last year’s, or want to ex- 
pand and improve your opera- 
tion, look at ChemStor. 

Talk it over with your 
Agway Enterprise Salesman. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Me. Rode Shafer, Cuba. $55.37 
(refunds on orders) 
Mrs. Albert Benedict, Turin ............ 7.62 


(refund on dress) 

Mr. Alton Wrisley, Willsboro ........ Wah 
(sales tax refund) 

Mrs. Maud Looker, Oswego 
(refund on subscriptions) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Emerson Eimer, Roulette.......... 
(refund on merchandise) 

Mrs. F. E. Salansky, Uniondale ...... 
(refund on order) 


MAINE 


Mrs. Verna Farnsworth, Auburn .... 
(incorrect charge cancelled) 

Mr. Walter Seredy, Farmington...... 
(refund on order) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Joseph Boynton, Raymond 
(refund on orders) 

VERMONT 


Mrs. W. J. Jeffords, Williamstown .. 
(refund on order) 


4.48 


6.97 


CLUBS 


Be sure you know what you are 
getting into when you sign up in a 
book club, a record club, or any plan 
that provides for continuing pur- 
chases over a designated period of 
time. The following excerpts from a 
letter written by a record club clear- 
ly illustrate some of the problems: 

“When you enrolled, you agreed 
to purchase twelve albums after 
receiving your initial shipment and 
introductory merchandise. Since your 
first shipment is part of the intro- 
ductory offer, it does not carry ful- 
fillment credit; nor do any albums 
purchased from special offers... .We 
are sorry, but we are unable to com- 
ply with your request to furnish you 
with a copy of the original applica- 
tion received in your name. Space 
limitations make it impossible to 
keep all applications on file for more 
than a specific length of time.” 

The subscriber to whom this let- 
ter was addressed had not realized 
that he had to buy a definite number 
of albums. He thought he was plac- 
ing a single order for records. He 
found himself faced with a charge 
of $66.84, which even included post- 
age on some free items sent him. 

It is odd that the club could not 
produce the original application 
after only a few months. We ques- 
tion whether the club could legally 
collect without that document. 


FRANCHISING 

Franchising can be a legitimate 
business operation, but it can also be 
used as a lure by unscrupulous pro- 
moters. Avoid offers involving prom- 
ises of huge profits with minimum 
effort. Check on the reliability of 
the company. 

Pitfalls include: prohibitive cost 
of equipment and machines, no local 
market, lack of a desirable location, 
shoddy merchandise, and worth- 
less guarantees. 

Check the offering with your 
banker and/or lawyer, as well as 
with your local Chamber of Com- 
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merce or Better Business Bureau 
before signing any papers. 


> 


BRECK’S OF BOSTON 


For several months, readers have 
been sending us a steady flow of 
complaints against the 155-year-old 
firm, Breck’s of Boston (officially 
known as Joseph Breck and Sons 
Corporation). 

Having handled relatively few 
claims against this firm during recent 
years, the sudden increase sounded 
an alarm with READER SERVICE 
—and well it should have. 

A few of the earlier complaints 
were settled, but then delaying tac- 
tics began to appear. A subscriber 
was asked to send copies of order and 
cancelled check when this had al- 
ready been done. Promised refunds 
were not forthcoming. Only parts 
of orders were filled. Credit vouch- 
ers were not honored. 

The firm was obviously in trouble. 
The Better Business Bureau of East- 
ern Massachusetts reported 1104 
complaints in 4% months — an un- 
precedented volume. 

In spite of all this, Breck’s 1973 
catalogs were still arriving through 
the mail in February. 


Bankrupt 

On March 29, the firm filed bank- 
ruptcy proceedings in Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Boston. Over 20,000 
orders remained unfilled. In its peti- 
tion to the Court, the firm estimated 
its liabilities at more than $3 mil- 
lion, including $565,000 in unshipped 
orders and $300,000 in unredeemed 
credit vouchers. It is expected that 
banks and other lenders will have 
priority among the company’s credi- 
tors. 

Anyone who wishes to file for a 
refund should send full details of 
his transaction to: Office of Referees 
and Legal Bankruptcy, Room 1128, 
John W. McCormack Post Office and 
Court House, Boston, Massachusetts 
02209. 

Most of the foregoing information 
developed too late for the May issue. 
Subscribers who have been calling 
on us for help in dealings with 
Breck’s have been kept informed of 
recent developments by mail. We 
hope this item will be of value to 
others who have not yet written us. 


CHAIN LETTERS 


Federal postal lottery and fraud 
laws prohibit the mailing of chain 
letters which request money, bonds, 
books, or any other item of value; 
or which promise a substantial re- 
turn to the sender. The maximum 
penalty is two years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $1,000. 

Readers should refer any such 
letters to their local postmasters. 


Inquiries and requests for as- 
sistance should be addressed to 
Reader Service, American Agri- 


culturist and the Rural New 
Yorker, Box 370, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 
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Madison silos. 


about my silo needs. 
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This ts the 
strongest 

cone 
stave. 


Put your money on the strongest concrete 
silo—made with Vibra-Cor® staves. They’re 
stronger than ordinary concrete because 
they’re nearly twice as thick (3% inches). 
Truss is constructed with five insulating 
air spaces. All four sides interlock in a fully 
joined wall for a solid structure designed 
to give a lifetime of maintenance-free use. 
The extra strong staves are one reason 
Madison silos are the largest selling of all 
concrete stave silos. Over 70,000 are now 





For more information on Agway-Madison 
silos, please send the coupon. And now is 
the best time to discuss silage storage needs 
with your Agway Enterprise Salesman. 


Dept. R, Agway Inc., Box 1333, Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 
@e2e2e202080080808808088088088088008088 80 @ 





END SECTION 


Easy to install on any mower. 
Guaranteed not to plug-up in the 
end guard. Available in smooth 
or underserrated chromed steel. 
Price $1.95-$2.15, postpaid. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 
See your dealer or Write 


4} H&S End Section Co. 
Dept 





FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) Nyt stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
14%"”" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(Illus.) or 
Button End — $2.65 pr. plus 35¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 01460 


FARMERS - 


Free Brochure 


Empire Farm Days 
Dryden, New York 


To Syracuse 


To Auburn 


August 7, 8,9 
ul 


To Binghamton 
To Owego 


Q_ , Bedford, lowa 50833 





HAY TEDDER 


Tedds 16 ft. wide—covers 13 acres/hr. 
at 7 m.p.h. Four rotary fork heads 


follow uneven ground to pick up all 


hay. 24 spring tined forks sweep hay 
sideways, lift, turn and spread uniformly 
in back. Operates on standard 540 rpm 
p.t.o. Adjustable V-belts protect forks 
from stone damage. Ball bearings through- 
out. Folds to 8 ft. 

wide for road travel. 


Also available—the 

popular Grimm reel 

bar tedders in 7 ft. 

width. Ground or p.t.o. 

driven. Optional wind- 

rowing attachment. 
Write or phone for full details 
and dealer information. 


G. H.GRIMM CO., INC. 
Rutland, Vt. 05701 
Phone: (802) 775-5411 
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HORSES — AT A PRICE 


As the interest in riding horses 
remains strong and the ability to 
pay for them holds, the market 
naturally is well-supported. Being 
in the market for another animal, 
weve been doing a little looking 
and haven't noticed any discernible 
weakness in the market. All things 
are relative, though, and by com- 
parison, horses in this area are quite 
reasonably priced. 

Let me take it from the top. At the 
conclusion of a recent conference 
in California, two of us with some 
time to kill before the flight home 
rented a car and visited some farms 
in the Chino Valley east of Los 
Angeles. One was a farm where they 
train young racehorses (60 head), 
keep brood mares (300 plus) and their 
foals, and stand about 20 stallions. 

It was quite a sight to see all 
those beautiful mares and colts out 
in the pasture. Even more impressive 
were the stallions. What absolutely 
wonderful specimens — all successful 
competitors at the racetracks before 
being offered at stud. 

Here’s the way it goes. A group 
of men, preferably well-heeled, de- 
cide to buy a certain horse. They 
syndicate him, which merely means 
that each one buys a share or shares. 
Depending on circumstances, they 
can come up with a horse of the 
quality we saw for a half-million or 
so. The pride of the place we visited 
was a nice-enough sorrel that cost 
$2.5 million. 

The owners of these horses paid 
the man who owns the farm to care 
for them. He and his help trained 
the young horses on his track until 
they were ready to join the racing 
strings of their various owners. (In- 
cidentally, the young men and 
women who were caring for these 
trainees were themselves trainees 
hopeful of one day becoming success- 
ful jockeys at the big tracks.) 


The mares and colts were likewise 
“boarded.” Of course, record keep- 
ing, breeding and all the rest were a 
big part of the responsibility of the 
farm owner. 

Now we come to the big deal. The 
stallions were the property of these 
various syndicates. Each horse’s ser- 
vices were booked well ahead with 
a formal contract as to the responsi- 
bility and liability of each party. In- 
spection, health examinations, preg- 
nancy checking, etc., are such a rou- 
tine part of this business that a vet- 
erinarian spends each afternoon at 
the farm. 

The best horse there was standing 
at stud for $30,000. For 40 services 
a year, his gross was $1,200,000. We 
did not find out what the expenses 
were, but would assume that even 
after big insurance premiums, and 
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vet and other costs, there might be 
a couple of bucks left. 

The records were an interesting 
part of the business. Thoroughbred 
registry publishes track records and 
winnings of each horse. Likewise, 
every mare and stallion has a listing 
of their progeny —races started, 
place, winnings, etc. Then at the 
yearling sales, the prices of the prog- 
eny of each sire are totaled so that it 
is a matter of record what the buying 
public thinks of the various blood- 
lines. It’s all more precise and busi- 
nesslike than any other phase of 
farming weve ever encountered. 

Just as a matter of record, we 
didn’t buy any thoroughbred horses 
in California. Quite a ways to ship 
them, you see! 


THE NEXT FRONTIER 


Over the past few years, the place 
where the action has been on dairy 
farms has been in the housing and 
milking arrangements or rearrange- 
ments. The trend, of course, has been 
toward freestall systems of various 
kinds, including those able to keep 
cows separated into groups at vari- 
ous levels of production. Different 
sizes and arrangements of parlors 
have occupied the attention and 
captured the capital of many. More 
innovations will surely be forthcom- 
ing in these areas but that’s not 
where the real action seems most 
likely. 

Manure storage and handling sys- 
tems appear as the logical next point 
of interest, improvement and capitali- 
zation. There are several reasons why 
I think this has to happen. Possibly 
first and most pressing is the matter 
of not having to spread manure on 
weekends. A chronic weekend labor 
shortage already exists. on many 
dairy farms; this will get increasingly 
worse. It’s not really such a great 
thing to get a Sunday off if the next 
Sunday means doing double duty. 
The answer has to be to eliminate 
some jobs over the weekend. 


Pinch Will Hit 


Anyone who doesn’t think this 
weekend labor pinch will hit him is 
living in a dream world. How it is 
solved may well be the key to keep- 
ing farm help. An extreme case, or 
maybe just a forerunner, has to do 
with what happened in California 
in early April. 

The Teamster’s Union dairy nego- 
tiated a new one-year contract with 
companies and dairies which pro- 
duce 8 percent of southern Califor- 
nia’s milk. The contract called for 
a four-day week (10 hours a day) 
with double time for more than 10 
hours a day or more than 40 hours a 
week. 

Workers were getting $5.08 an 


hour plus $1.30 an hour for fringe 
benefits. The new contract is up 5.5 
percent, plus another 15 cents an 
hour to the pension fund. Monthly 
retirement pensions will go up to 
$380. Employers also agreed to an 
extra 8 cents an hour for health and 
welfare benefits. 

We don’t have those rates or prob- 
lems yet, but the push for time off 
on weekends is just as real. Manure 
handling and spreading will just 
naturally be the number one target 
in this quest for some slack in week- 
end labor requirements. 

There have already been some 
interesting and expensive investments 
in new and not so new facilities for 
storing manure. Just to show that 
there is really nothing new, there are 
various conveyors to carry the ma- 
nure out away from the barn and 
stack it into a pile. 

Unlike the old-fashioned manure 
pile, which was mostly dry and was 
built with a wheelbarrow or a dump 
bucket that rolled out along an over- 
head track, the new model is a com- 
bination of liquid and solid manure. 
This creates the need for a walled- 
in storage pit and may well end up 
requiring both solid and liquid han- 
dling equipment when it is loaded 
out to be spread. 

Liquid storage, both above and 
below ground, is having some play 
— not entirely without problems. 
Freezing, both before and after the 
material is scraped into the storage, 
is not the only headache. The need 
for better engineering and structures 
becomes apparent when one hears 
of the disastrous happenings when 
walls give way. 

The next need will be to get 
pumps that will, in fact, agitate and 
do what the salesmen claim. The two 
brands we used were no different 
than the ones mentioned by other 
farmers. They did a job but far be- 
low what was claimed for them. 

Lagoons, ponds, aeration and oxi- 
dizing installations and dryers are all 
part of the picture as various in- 
dividuals strive to reduce costs and 
labor requirements. As of this mo- 
ment we've heard of no system that 
we think gets all that far away from 
the problems, but as need exists and 
as money is spent, progress will be 
made. 


DAIRY PROBLEMS 


The Chino Valley is a extensive 
dairy section with large herds on 
relatively small tracts of very ex- 
pensive land. Mostly the improve- 
ments consisted of either a milking 
barn (ties for 60-120-240 cows with 
mangers for grain feeding) or a milk- 
ing parlor or parlors with milk stor- 
age room attached. Most places had 
some kind of barn with fenced-off 
outdoor runs attached for starting 
and raising calves. 

When not in for milking, the cows 
ran outdoors in dry lots... a paved 
apron along the fence with a manger 
for hay and grain. This might or 
might not have a little roof over it 
to keep the rain off the feed and 
cows while they ate. A sunshade 
roof was a common but not a uni- 
versal feature of the drylots. 

The biggest breakthrough these 
dairymen felt they had made re- 
cently was a colored chalking de- 
vice to help them detect heat in 


their herds. Keeping their cows bred 
on time was with them, as with us, a_ 
major item. With herds of 200 to 
2,000 it became imperative to 
shorten their calving interval. Chalk- 
ing the cows, they said, was a great 
help. 

We saw one rig digging a sizable 
pond right out in one of these feed- 
lots of $2,000-per-acre land. How 
come? The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency had ruled that by 1975 
each dairy must have a pond large 
enough to catch and held all the 
runoff that might come from their 
lots in case of a six-inch rainfall in 
24 hours . . . which happens, as it 
does here, maybe once every 50 
years. 

On some of those farms with sev- 
eral hundred cows there just wasn’t 
land enough to comply. Unless some- 
one comes up with some new an- 
swers, there will be some cows and 
farms for sale in 1974. Incidentally, 
it costs about $700 to buy a good 
cow out there and $4,400 to buy the 
right or base to sell the milk you 
hope she will produce. 

The feed for these cows was al- 
most entirely purchased. It was 
beautiful baled alfalfa from irrigated 
situations where the land was cheap- 
er. Cottonseed oil meal was an im- 
portant protein source, and was 
mixed with corn and small grains to 
give about a 14 percent mixture. 
Feeding mostly excellent hay as their 
major roughage, they were doing all 
right on less protein than is typical 
in the Northeast where more silage 
is fed. 

With exceedingly high-priced land, 
high taxes, high feed costs and high 
labor costs, and with milk prices no 
better than ours, we kept wondering 
how they were possibly making ends 
meet. 

Parts of the answer were the large 
numbers of cattle per acre, the high 
quality of the feed, the excellent 
cows they were tending, the real 
efficiency of the labor force, and the 
high level of management. Their 
production per cow was really excep- 
tional, even with those large herds. 

The weather helped, I’m sure, but 
so did the high degree of specializa- 
tion with full-time milkers, full use 
of equipment, full-time herd mana- 
gers and specialized contracted 
health service which meant regular 
inspection, pregnancy exams, innocu- 
lations, etc. As a general observation, 
they have made real progress in 
breeding upstanding cows on good 
feet and legs with real pleasing ud- 
ders. 

After saying all this, we still won- 
dered if they were making any real 
money, and don’t know the answer 
as far as the dairy profits went. What 
we did finally come up with was that 
the land is appreciating so rapidly 
in value that if the cows could keep 
the bills paid for a few years, the 
farmer could sell out and be pretty 
well fixed, at least before taxes, 
whether or not he really made a lot 
of money with the cows. 

Some of the land that seemed dear 
at $800 or so an acre just a few 
years ago is now worth $2,000 plus 
up and down the road. Individual 
sales might run up to several times 
that amount. Ten to 50 acres, times 
$2,000-$20,000 per acre, comes up 
to a range in sales prices that is at 
least interesting! 
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Dout Forget “She Children! 





Visiting with their local N. A. agent Rod Guichard of Randolph, N.Y. are (from 
left to right) Steven Wyllys age 16, Donald Snyder age 14, Robert Rolfe age 14, 
Alan Slater age 10 and Bonnie Slater age 12. All are from the East Randolph, N.Y. 
area and have received benefits from their North American Protection. 


$1258.56 paid to Alan Slater, Jr. for his broken leg accident. $1525.00 paid to Donald Snyder. He spent 34 days in the 


Bonnie Slater drew $320.56 the first time she broke her wrist hospital with a fractured thighbone and a long time at home 
then $463.85 the second time. Their parents wrote: recovering. His parents wrote us: 

We would like to take the time to tell you how On Jan. 22, 1972 our son Donald was in an 
much it means to know you have good insurance automobile accident. He received a broken left 
coverage. The North American Accident Insurance leg. He was in traction for six weeks and then in 
Company has shown us that this is what they do two body casts which took a total of ten weeks. 
for their policyholders. A few days after the accident we sent in our 

We have had four accidents within a couple of claim card to start our claim. In just a few days we 
year's time and you know it only takes one hospital received our paper to be filled out. In a matter of 
stay to put a burden on you. . days after we filled out some of the papers and 

In the fall of 1970 my husband got his hand sent them in he received his first check for the 
caught in a self-unloading wagon chain and lost missing of school, the rest came later. 
his thumb and first two fingers. September 1971 After his last body cast was taken off and the 
our daughter fell in the barn and broke her arm. doctor filled in his part and we collected all our 
April 1972 our nine-year-old son fell in the hay bills we sent them in and again in a few days came 
mow and broke his leg. This required 42 days in his check for $1000.00. 
the hospital—flat on his back with his leg in trac- Now we have another claim. In December my 
tion. His summer was spent six weeks in a body husband Philip received a gunshot wound. 
cast and two months on crutches. January 1973 We all have at least 3 policies each with 
our daughter fell on the ice in the driveway and “North American.” We think it’s really good in- 
broke her arm over again. surance. 


We carry a combination of policies on our family 


and they sure have been our “Bridge Over Pv ¢ Dawe fh bij drpoler 


Troubled Water.” 


We would like to thank our local agent, Rod $1522.84 paid to Robert Rolfe. He was in the same auto acci- 
Guichard, Randolph, N.Y. for introducing us to dent with Donald Snyder and also broke his thighbone spend- 
the North American Accident Insurance Company ing 34 days in the hospital. His folks wrote: 
and keeping us renewed. 

We are satisfied with the policies that Mr. 
Guichard has sold us over the years, to protect 
Cham ond eA A oF our family. We appreciated the quick service we 


$1492.84 paid to Steven Wyllys. He was changing heifers to received when Hobbie had his accident. 


different stanchions and was knocked down. Injuring both 


hips he was in the hospital twenty days. The Wyllyses wrote: byw ££ Mw Rojert (eothe 


We were very happy with the way North 


American Accident settled our son Steven’s cue 
hospital and doctor bills. Steven was also happy Keep Your Policies Renewed 


with the $30 a week he received from his policies 


while he was unable to work for his Dad on the NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
farm. Many thanks again to a great company and (In New York State) 
a fine agent, Rod Guichard. NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 


Poe Z j LL, ly GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
OT , SAVINGS BANK BUILDING ITHACA, NEW YORK 





Rensselaer County Fair, Gloucester County 4H Fair, 
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Schaghticoke Aug. 30—Sept. 4 Mullica Hill July 26 — 28 
Nassau, Queens and Passaic County 4-H Fair, 
FA Suffolk County Fair, Wayne Aug. 2—4 
| R DATES Bethpage Oct. 5—8 Morris County Youth Exposition, 
Morristown Aug, 2—4 
Information Supplied by Nae eae Farm and Horse Show, 
State Departments of Agriculture NEW JERSEY Mid alte Geant Fair te Oe 
: Camden County 4H Fair, East Brunswick Aug. 7— 11 
NEW YORK Steuben County Fair, Bath Aug. 20—26 Cherry Hill June 28 — 30 Salem County Fair, 
; , Washington County Fair, Great Monmouth Fair, Cowtown Aug. 8 — 10 
a aeue Peavy Fair, Greenwich Aug. 21—25 Freehold July 3—8 Atlantic County 4H Fair, ; 
_ Sed eh Rea Schoharie County Fair, Union County 4H Urban Fair, Egg Harbor Aug. 9— 11 
oso ao i oat Cobleskill Aug. 21—26 Scotch Plains July 7—8 Essex County 4-H Fair, 
ron alr July 15— Dutchess County Fair, Cumberland County Fair, Caldwell Aug. 10 — 1] 
Lewis County Fair, Rhinebeck Aug. 21—26 Millville July 9—15 Mercer County 4-H and Farmers’ Show, 
Lowville July 16-21 Genesee Valley Breeders Fair, Bergen County 4-H Fair, Trenton Aug. 10 — 1] 
Yates County Fair, Avon Aug. 25—26 Paramus July 12 — 14 Somerset County 4-H Fair, 
eae a Fai July 16—22 New York State Fair, Burlington County Farm Fair, Somerville Aug. 15 — 17 
8 & e y Far, ead Syracuse Aug. 28—Sept. 3 Lumberton July 19 — 21 Warren County Farmer’s Fair, 
peeen : pee Montgomery County Fair, Cape May County 4-H Fair, Harmony Aug. 15 — 18 
Onondaga County Youth Fair, Fonda Aug. 29—Sept. 3 Cape May Court House July 19 — 21 Flemington Fair Aug. 28 — Set. 3 
ees een July 21—22 Columbia County Fair, Ocean County Fair, New Jersey State Fair, ; 
Je ian aerate july 22-98 Chatham Aug. 30—Sept. 3 Lakewood July 24 — 26 Trenton Sept. 7 — 16 
Seneca County Fair, a 
Waterloo July 22—28 
Chautauqua County Fair, 
Dunkirk July 23—28 
Saratoga County Fair, 
Butoh Soe july 25-28 The mower that works as hard as you do. 
ee Simplicity 4041. Simply the finest piece of lawn front, center and rear attachments run at the 
a ae oe Cae care equipment money can buy. With a wide speed best for the job. And it lets you shift, 
ae a july 25-29 60" free-floating mower and a soft spoken 19% even reverse, without clutching. 
Clinton County Fair, | hp engine. Mows with a smooth even cut... Simplicity 4041 with a three-point rear hitch 
Plattsburgh July 27—Aug. 1 up to 4 acres per hour. Gives you a hand with for fast easy attaching. Hydraulic lifts for finger- 
Orange County Fair, other chores, too. With snow clearing, blading, tip control of all attachments. With a tall 13” 
Middletown July 27—Aug, 4 tilling, loading. With all kinds of driveway and ground clearance and rear wheel disc brakes. 
Broome County Fair, | field lane maintenance. One season to the next. with 24 different hardworking attachments. 
Whitney Point July 29—Aug. 4 Our exclusive transmission couples a hydro- With toggle switch operation of all PTO attach- 
oo es Fair, static drive with three power ranges. Gives ments right from the dashboard. Simply the 
Bee a De ee you the exact ground speed you need for any finest piece of lawn care equipment money 
pou julyooesnue a job along with the top pulling power. While can buy. Simplicity 4041. The Top Hand. 3 
Otsego County Fair, . | 
Morris July 30—Aug. 4 Ti 
Caledonia Fair July 31—Aug. 4 oO Hand : 
Tompkins County Fair, & oa | 
Etna July 31—Aug. 4 & @ @ he 
Greene County Youth Fair, % 
Durham Aug. 1—3 Sim hic it x ¢ 
Schuyler County Youth Fair, : = 
Watkins Glen Aug. 1—4 ge gem 
Orleans County Youth Fair, . oo 4 
Knowlesville Aug. 1—4 e - 
Niagara County Youth Fair, 
Lockport Aug. 6—9 
Chenango County Fair, 
Norwich Aug. 6-11 
Genesee County Fair, 
Batavia Aug. 6—11 
St. Lawrence County Fair, 
Gouverneur Aug. 6—11 
Chemung County Fair, 
Horseheads Aug. 6—12 
Cortland County Youth Fair, 
Cortland Aug. 7—11 
Cayuga County Youth Fair, 
Auburn Aug. 8—12 
Rockland County Youth Fair, 
West Nyack Aug. 10—12 
Ulster County Fair, 
New Paltz Aug. 10—12 
Warren County Youth Fair, 
Warrensburg Aug 10-12 | lee Oe 
Albany, Schenectady and 
Greene County Fair, 
Altamont Aug. 13—18 
Delaware County Fair, 
Walton Aug. 13-18 
Monroe County Fair, 
Henrietta Aug. 13—18 
Oswego County Fair, 
Sandy Creek Aug, 14—18 
Essex County Fair, 
Westport Aug. 14—18 
Tioga County Fair, Owego Aug. 14—19 
Dundee Fair Aug. 15-18 
Herkimer County Fair, 
Frankfort Aug. 15—19 
Sullivan County Youth Fair, 
Grahamsville Aug. 17—18 





Erie County Fair, Hamburg Aug. 17—25 
Wyoming County Fair, Pike Aug. 19—25 
Franklin County Fair, 


Your life is complicated enough 
a@ weoffer bi a 
Gimplicity 


Simplicity Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Dept. 4041-7-63 Port Washington, Wisconsin 53074 


Please send me information on Simplicity 4041 and the name of 
the nearest dealer. 


Name 
Address 


si aa ae eG, CN eee eae ee es eRe ST | Gees 0 ete en /4] [) Seer a ee 
[deptmee re eee eas easy ee re eR ETT ot ee Pag etl Bh meet BoP coe Piet 4 


Malone Aug. 19—26 
Wayne County Fair, 
Palmyra Aug. 20—25 


More fair dates 
on page 20. Fair 
dates in other 


states will be in 
July issue. 
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1. Cutting 


Deep-ledge grain 
platforms save more 
of every crop. Low 
profile corn heads slip 
under flattened corn; 
skim without dozing. 


oh here, combine 


specs or inches alone 

n’t make it. But 
Balanced-Capacity 

» pays off five ways. 


2. Feeding 


Quick-Attach 
universal feeders let 
you switch from grain 
to corn in minutes. No 
lifting. No special 
tools. 


3. Threshing 


Cylinder extends past 
side sheets to use every 
inch of separator 
width. No capacity- 
robbing deflector 
shields needed. 


ae neers ee 
for the business of ee 


Taiennaniont | Homesite! 


Combine performance is more 
than just pounds and inches and 
horses. Sure, horsepower is 
important. And we have the 
highest performance engines in 
the industry. 
We’ve got all the threshing, 
cleaning and separating area 
you'll ever need. 


Same for inches. 


4. Separating 


Exclusive fin-and-wire 
racks have 50% more 
open area. You work 
faster —still save more 
grain. Practically 
plug-free in any crop. 





But there’s more: No-shi{j 
Hydrostatic drive. Rear-encing 
mounting for better weight dis ) 
tribution. And Monitor Cortrop 
operations sensing. It all add 
up to Balanced-Capacity. \nds 
a better combine value wert 
you buy, use or trade. At youfl 
IH dealer now. 


5. Cleaning 


Opposed-action 

takes crop to cleaners... 
not dockage to elevators. 
No bridging or blanketing. — 
Variable-speed fan : 
matches crop conditions 
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Addison Farm Equipment Co. American Agriculturist, Inc. MIRACLE SPAN OFFER! 
on Blew Equipment, Inc E. V. Underwood President eu ie eae Includes ends and BIG 
en RAO eee int Ae eee Y PRES. double sliding door. 
Poke Southworth rarn Supply Harold Hawley 0.002... Vice President BUILDING 9 
mon ora eee aaa. LP aire rh ee Secretary F.0.B. Ogdensburg or West Falls, N.Y. 
y cole Farm Supply A. James Hall eee Pes ee Pe usable space, no center posts or awkward 
ta i ; rames. Made of maintenance-free heavy gauge gal- 
p Bataya ete ea ier ne ip Le vanized steel. Can be built up to 70 ft. wide, any 
Bath Truck & Tractor Co. aan length. 
t ¢ LIVESTOCK ¢ WORK SHOPS ¢ CROP STORAGE 
Gugino Farm Equipment IN THIS ISSUE » MACHINE SHOPS + VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 
pee F Cae pet Mail coupon for full information and literature. 
DA ee getuee ep NORTHEAST FEATURES 
White's Farm Supply, Inc. Rdiloviaia. i. eat elt tHe, 4 MIRACLE SPAN 


ae Equipment Store Foed-for the spirit: 1..2..-.., 7 STEEL 310) ; LDI NG S j N C 
I a 
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son Falls + ns 
Northway Equipment Co., Inc. Pienics are fun -2 21 
iderhook Gardenetale i. a). 8 oc en 22 


Columbia Tractor, Inc. Simple & foolproof. Gone are dangerous 


g Ferry Patterns | cbc ee 22 | beaters and more than 120 ft. of apron 
S. K. & M. Implement Corp. Make your dreams come true . 23 chain. Farmhand’s 714 auger box has 
ngston Manor exclusive side-to-side auger—unloads 
Livingston Manor Airport, Inc. fast, clean, safe, no dust. Feeds evenly. 
ves teas eet No troublesome gear box. Closes 
bad Sy RS hae HES ache i : : ¥ ; grain-tight quickly. Our big F88 blower 
Saxby Implement Corp. Published monthly by American Agriculturist, is great mate for the 714 box. Unbeat- 


idleburg 
| River Implement Co., Inc. ae ee aoe eee ae Mie hea and 14-in. feed auger. Handles up to 
brook FESS: SHBSER DION Mat 10> Bex ote, 1naeas | 430 fons.ot-sitage, 65 tone haylage 


New York 14850. 


Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. per hour. Fills tallest silos, sealed 





erton storage. 714 auger box, F88 blower 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. Subscription prices in U.S.: 1 year, $3.00; are an ideal forage handling team! 
pers ; : 2 years, $5.00; 5 years, $10.00. All other 

Dragoon's Farm Equipment countries 1 year $4.50. Second-class postage 

Java , paid at Ithaca, New York and at additional 

Ortner’s mailing offices. 

ood 

Norwood Motor Sales, Inc. 
eonta POSTMASTER: If undeliverable, please send 

West End Implement Co. Form 3579 to AA. RNY., Box 516, Ithaca, New 


ry York 14850. 
Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
hester 


Rochester Tractor, Inc. Advertising Representative, 





em Ag Group Twenty Inc. 
Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 400 N. Michigan Ave. i > 
Berfield Chicago, II!. 60611 Z 5 a 
White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 312/644-5560 LEZ asa : aaa 
eca Falls E , % ; 
_ Seneca Service Center, Inc. ‘ - 
Ingville 420 Lexington Ave. i 
Lamb & Webster Corporation New York, N.Y. 10017 r x ; 
acuse 212/532-3075 : : ‘ 
Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. Sa ea 
eresa ae Mn er . ; 
Pete Giltz Implement Co. £ ei 
tertown OUR COVER 
es Implement, Inc. On Clover Road near Honeoye Falls, 
IH Sales & Service New York, is the farm of K. C. Livermore. 
rkshire ™ 


His 53 acres of sunflowers brighten the 


Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 


spirits of those driving by. 129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
dint ge, car ce 2 te HO A i A J. R. KANIK, Inc. TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315 —773°'5566 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





WELCOME ABOARD 


Earl Ainsworth, a recent graduate of Cornell 
University, is now field editor for AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 

He grew up 
on a dairy and 
poultry farm 
near Rexville in 
Steuben County, 
New York . 
and served four 
years in the Ma- 
rines, is now a 
captain in the re- 
serves. 

Earl, his wife, 
and small son re- 
side at Ithaca, 
New York. 


Earl Ainsworth 


DEER HARVESTER 


Every now and then, I receive a letter from 
someone who damns hunters for being cruel to 
animals. 

As I read these letters, I remember a study 
done in Seneca County, New York, sponsored 
by that county's Soil and Water Conservation 
District. In just this one county, there were 
159 auto-deer accidents between March 1 and 
September 30, 1972. There were 142 deer killed 
on the road, and 17 managed to leave the scene 
of the collision ...undoubtedly to die of their 
internal injuries, or dragged down by domestic 
dogs. 

The average damage to each vehicle amounted 
to $428, and the work of police, highway depart- 
ment people, and other public employees in- 
volved a cost of $5,724. This made a total cost 
connected with these deer-auto collisions of 
nearly $74,000 ...just in one county, and for 
only seven months! 

Multiply this by the hundreds of counties 
in the Northeast . . . many of which have more 
deer than Seneca County... and the enormous 
dimension of potential deer-auto accidents 
emerges. I end up firmly convinced that the 
hunting of deer . . . managed according to rea- 
sonable rules . . . is very much needed for people- 
protection on the highways. 

Furthermore, my guess is that the gun is a 
far more humane tool of game management 
than is the automobile! 


DOWN WITH FREE- ENTERPRISE! 


Some time ago, I received a letter from a 
man incensed by an editorial saying that food 
is not high priced in comparison to wages and 
most other items people buy .. . and that farm- 
ers deserve the enhanced profits coming from 
even higher food prices. 

Among other comments, the reader wrote, 
“If we had any kind of a strong government, 
something would certainly be done with all the 
profiteers who are robbing the American people 
and thereby enriching themselves.” He goes on 
with irony, “But of course we must not do any- 
thing to interfere with ‘free enterprise, which 
means the freedom to bleed the people.” 

Another letter from a well-meaning woman 
proposes that electric power companies cut 
executive salaries by 50 percent rather than 
raise rates charged for electricity. She didn’t 
explain what she would do if her income were 
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cut 50 percent, and she obviously didn’t under- 
stand the supply-demand relationships concern- 
ing management people, investment money 
borrowed by utilities... or the realities of rising 
union wages, taxes, and other business expenses. 

Capsuled in these letters, it seems to me, is a 
great misunderstanding of the sources of the 
abundance enjoyed by most Americans. Some 
folks think all economic problems can best be 
solved by “a strong government” which would 
arbitrarily set prices and dictate to businessmen 
and consumers alike what is to be produced, and 
how much. But the record of “strong-govern- 
ment” countries like Russia, China, and many 
more do not indicate that this is true. 

Our system of limited free enterprise offers 
the opportunity to make a profit . . . an enor- 
mously-powerful stimulator of individual and 
collective effort. My neighbor often chooses to 
work at his farming far into the night, and be- 
gins again the next day at dawn . . . something 
he would never do on a collective farm where 
the amount of his return has no connection to 
his effort, and where he owns no part of the 
farm, 

Folks, if we shackle agriculture with price 
controls . . . and choke it in reams of bureau- 
cratic red tape . . . we'll kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. Free enterprise is as relevant a 
principle as it ever was . . . still primarily re- 
sponsible for the fantastic productivity of Amer- 
ica’s farms. 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


The 1973 version of Empire Farm Days is 
scheduled for August 7-9 at the research farm 
owned by Cornell University just south of Dry- 
den, New York... the same site as in 1972. 

Over the years, this event has become a farm 


show that draws people from a wide area across - 


the Northeast. The latest farm equipment is not 
only on display; much of it is also demonstrated 
in action. 

Set aside at least one day, and join your 
neighbors at a great farm show. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


In view of the current hue and cry over high 
prices for food, particularly meat, it is interest- 
ing to look at a new book called “The Over- 
production Trap in U.S. Agriculture.” The 
authors say, “Some programs (in the past six 
decades) have worked...many as emergency 
measures, others as longer-range efforts to con- 
serve soil or stabilize farmers’ incomes. On the 
whole, however, ... the record is not encourag- 
ing: despite efforts at restriction, agriculture has 
shown a persistent tendency to overproduce; 
neither farmers’ incomes nor prices to consumers 
have been stabilized over the long run; and in 
view of competing needs, too large a propor- 
tion of the nation’s resources has been devoted 
to investment in agriculture or agricultural pro- 
grams.” 

There are many reasons why agricultural 
programs have not worked. Pessimistically, we 
might say because it is impossible or because 
of human nature. In a more optimistic vein, we 
can say that programs don’t work because we 
are not willing to accept reality. The elements 
of reality that need to be accepted are: 1) 
chance 2) the nature of the agricultural process 
3) the nature of agricultural price making 4) 





the rigidity of human demands for food. 

The role that chance plays in the operation 
of agricultural programs is largely tied in with 
the weather. Floods, droughts, excess cloudiness 
and exceptionally good weather can all mean 
that “normal” or average yields will not occur, 
It may be felt that the U.S. is big enough so 
that we can count on “average” production, 
but that is not true. 

The agricultural process is tied to a fixed 
time schedule. With annual crops, it is impos- 
sible to change crop production more than once 
a year. It takes varying lengths of time to pro- 
duce different animal products, but there is 
some lag in all cases. Thus when something like 
the Russian wheat deal disturbs the equilibrium 
it is impossible to make immediate adjustment, 
No amount of cajoling or imploring will make 
up for the shift in supply. 

The economist has explained that agricultural 
prices are subject to wide fluctuations. Agri- 
cultural prices are inelastic...they do not 
stretch to accommodate changes in circum- 
stances. A small change in supply means that 
prices will change very noticeably. This nature 
of agricultural prices has been described and 
understood but it still doesn’t seem to make 
sense. When prices are out of equilibrium, small 
agricultural output has greater total value than 
large output. 

It is the persistence of appetite, of course, 
which makes for the extreme fluctuation in 
price. There are 365 days in the year. There 
are very tew people who would tast once every 
three or four months if food was scarce, but 
that is necessary to account for a one-percent 
decline in supply. 

Thus it is not surprising that there is a gen- 
eral complaint that agricultural programs don’t 
work. They can’t work. See how people howl 
when there is a slight shortage. The only way 
to be sure to have enough food is to have too 
much. — Dr. Sargent Russell, University of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


MOBILE HOMES 


Amidst sharply-rising building costs, mobile 
homes have become even more attractive as a 
housing alternative. However, no area of land- 
use control causes as much concern, and is 
subject to so much confusion, as that concerning 
mobile homes. 

For instance, a village near where I live has 
a zoning ordinance that specifically prohibits 
mobile homes within village limits. This, in 
spite of the fact that the decisions of several 
judges in New York State very clearly state that, 
“The municipal power to regulate mobile homes 
does not include the power to prohibit them.” 

That quotation comes from a_ publication 
entitled, “Municipal Regulation of Mobile 
Homes” (legal memorandum #11). It, and a 
series of nine pamphlets entitled “Facts on Mo- 
bile Homes,” are available from: New York 
State Office of Planning Services, 488 Broadway, 
Albany, New York 12207. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Visited a farmer the other day who had two 
sons . . . one out of college, and one still at- 
tending. 

I remarked about the degrees his older son had 
earned, and he replied, “Yeah, he has his B.A. 
and his M.A. . . . but he’s still living off his 
PAL 

I decided to drop that subject, and asked him 
what his younger son planned to do after com- 
pleting college. 

“I’m not exactly sure,” was the reply, “but 
judging by the letters he writes home, my guess 
is that he’ll be a professional fund raiser!” 
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The situation 


is receiving the bulk 
of my time and ors 


_and that of 


my A; gway associates. 


One of the positive ways : 
we can help ts to suggest 


High foes continue 
to plague dairymen 
here in the Northeast. 


— AG a part of this effort, 
_Ihope that the 
accompanying suggestions 





_ from Darwin Braund of 


Sincerely, 


how you can make best use 


_ of production tools 
S at See disposal. 








If ever 
there was a time...! 


If ever there was a time when you need to use 
all the “tools” available to produce milk 
profitably—it is right now! The unprecedented 
high feed costs of recent months continue to 
be a serious economic threat for Northeastern 
dairymen—now and for the next several months. 
Spend a few minutes with me to take inventory 
of the “tools” you have available to minimize 
reduced profitability. Then put as many of these 
tools as possible to work as fast as you can— 
like today. 


I. Balance your feeding 
program... 


This is always a basic requirement, but when 
feed prices are high it becomes essential to 
conserve and utilize a// nutrients (purchased and 
homegrown) effectively. We recently rebalanced 
the feeding program for a 100-cow herd, which 
resulted in a feed cost saving of $209 per week. 
How? By utilizing forage testing results to: (a) 
make more use of hay crop silage with corn 
silage; (b) reduce protein in the grain ration and; 
(c) eliminate grain for cows below 30 Ib/day 
(this was possible because the forage tests indi- 
cated both the hay crop silage and corn silage 
were of high quality). 

Fourteen Agway dairymen who recently partici- 
pated in a controlled field research study com- 
pared the Agway balanced feeding program to 
their own feeding practices. Result... they im- 
proved net income by $65.00 per cow per year. 


This same program is available to you through 
your Agway store, representative, or Dairy En- 
terprise Salesman. It’s called the Total Dairy 
Ration (TDR) Profile. Ask about it. 


2. Produce and conserve 


homegrown protein... 
That means alfalfa in the form of silage—espe- 
cially the first cutting. Forget about trying to 
make hay. Also forget about making very low- 
moisture hay crop silage. Chop at 55 to 65% 
moisture. If you get caught with material below 
50% moisture, add alternate loads of higher- 
moisture forage. Otherwise, you will lose 50- 


_ 75% of the protein in the silo, because the 


browning reaction makes it unavailable to the 
cow. Use a forage moisture tester every day you 
chop silage. 


3. Utilize urea... 


A very significant feed cost saving can be ob- 
tained with the use of urea-containing feeds. At 
current prices dairy feeds (16-24% protein) for- 
mulated with urea are $12.00 to $35.00 less per 
ton than comparable feeds without urea. 


4, Use LPS to improve 


nutrient balance... 


The use of LPS (liquid protein supplement) by 
Northeastern dairymen has increased dramati- 
cally in the past year—nearly doubled—and for 
many good reasons. Agway has done and contin- 
ues to do extensive research work which qualifies 
this product for most dairy feeding programs. 
Where LPS is available and is top-dressed on 
forage, it helps increase consumption of medi- 
um- to low-quality forages and at the same time 
improves the daily ration nutrient balance. When 
cows have access to LPS on a free-choice basis, 
they tend to consume enough LPS to bring 
protein intake close to needs. 

A year-long study at the Agway Farm Research 
Center has proven that a high proportion of cows 
will voluntarily make this important nutrient 
adjustment. At present protein prices, equivalent 
protein from LPS is your most economical 
source of purchased protein equivalency. 


Fath << obbecd 


Ronald N. Goddard 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
AND GENERAL MANAGER _ 


the Agway research staff 
will be of value 
in your operation. 










Jd. Utihze Agway 
“Ratio: Right” dairy feeds... 


These specially formulated dairy feeds meet two 
very important feeding program needs: (a) they 
minimize over- or underfeeding of protein and 
energy and (b) they emphasize the balance of 
all nutrients. With Agway “Ratio:Right” dairy 
feeds you feed what is needed, and only what 
is needed, to balance your farm-grown nutrients. 


6. Don’t surmise—analyze ! 
Guessing your forage quality is a practice you 
can’t afford if you’re milking cows to make 
money. Sample your forages as they go in the 
silo or mow. Have Agway get them tested for 
you before the barn feeding season starts. Then 
a balanced feeding program with the proper 
Agway “Ratio:Right” feeds can be developed 
specifically for your herd. 

Your Cooperative has been a leader in developing 
high-profit-potential dairy enterprise programs 
using sound practices and products, such as 
forage analysis, “Ratio:Right” feeds, TDR 
Profile and LPS. 


This profit potential can be realized only as you 
put these “tools” to work on your farm. 
AGWAY Inc. 


niin Coiled 


Darwin G. Braund, Ph.D. 
DIRECTOR, DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 













































Food For 
The Spirit 


by Robert L. Clingan 





check your 
DAIRY-CARE 
department? 


Be sure you have these Dr. Naylor 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


New Jersey 


Columbus — Art’s Repair Shop 
Elmer — Roork’s Farm Supply 
Flemington — John M. Saums & Sons, 


Every year, thousands of people 
= visit the Bok Tower and gardens in 
Florida. In a lovely setting of flowers, 


RED-KOTE they hear beautiful music from the 





= Inc. 
“dependables” on hand to help keep your 
dairy herd in top shape. Modern medica- Fast new healing help for | carillon in the tower. Few know the New York 
Bec. coo cue alta ale resem burns, chafes, teat sores | story behind this tower, and the heri- Adams Center — Talcott Falls Tractor 
isis wee Sid Products are proven mal wounds. Non-drying | tage of the man whose name it bears. Sales 
. ec aytor = ‘ Ls i 
avorites with herdsmen across the land: auLtoaaiection®=auhersa) Edward Bok came to this country Alexander — Alexander Equipment 


protects, soothes and - : 

softens. Easy to apply— | aS a pOor immigrant boy. He eventu- 
Paint it on or spray it on. ie bee: lass f > 
6 oz. Spray Bomb $1.35. a y ecame a pu isher of women Ss 


4 oz, Dauber Bottle $1.25. | masazines, and pioneered in the 


Auburn — Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville — R. Church & Sons, Inc. 
Bangor — Debyah Farm Implement 
Bath — Lynn Burns 
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s & With super-soft 2- Pa BaF td . 
Sees 5 * 
a eh Way Action . . . (1) effort to inspire and guide women Boonville — Denslow Equipment & 
a 2 een tear ences cen who wished to make their homes Excavation Co. 
_~  _in natural shape— STOP-A-LEAK more. beautiful. His magazine also Bullville — Schwope Machinery 
to maintain free milk For cows’ teats that leak milk. C : i 
flow. (2) ACT MEDICALLY — —-ficts round muscles at ay ottent ee sponsored home-design contests for Canandaigua — Don Howard 
fazole in tlator tS . . 2s A 7 on int’ 
slowly released in the teat for prolonged anti- Be ae apply ony end of teat ; architects, at a time when the focus Cherry Valley Flint’s Garage 
septic and healing action. after each milking for a few days | : : . Clymer — Dandee Service 
only. ose | of architecture was on public build- Le eee 
Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) — $1.50 : 2-oz. Bottle — $1.25 % jy ings. aes — Cobleskill Welding ervice, 
BLU-KOTE Behind this man’s great efforts to 
ay DEHORNING PAST § ; DeRuyter — H. W. Cook Farm Service 
REE Te Ucatnent or can. Quick and economical method make his part of the world more Fillmore — Fillmore Farm Supply 
pox*, ringworm, skin abra- wm oof dehorning young animals. | beautiful was the experience of his Frankfort — Urao’s F Suppl 
ning rankfo rgo’s Farm Supply 
sions. It covers wound i Sx Nsdork © One application over horn but- ° ‘ 
with quick-drying, pen- : : ton is ee aS is required. May grandparents. His grandfather had Harpursville — E. E. Mathews & Son 
etr ng coating— e- ; * 7. = . 
duce et formations, Lic ltting no bleeding \°_| been sent by the Netherlands govern- Hillsdale — Midway Farm Equipment 
ry up secretions, con- ‘ 1 1 os j 
trol secondary infec- 4-0z. Jar —$1.25 ment to a barren, windswept island Honeoye Falls — Kingston Farm 
tions*. in the North Sea. When asked what Machinery, Inc. 





Hornell — Thacher Bros. 
Horseheads — Dann’s Equipment Co. 
Jamestown — Jamestown Farm Supply, 


4-oz. Dauber Bottle —$1.00 F : 
6-0z. Spray Bomb — $1.29 At drug or farm stores or mailed postpaid: 


H. W. Naylor Co., Dept.A 


he was going to do on that island, 
he replied, “I am going to set out 












UDDER BALM Morris, New York 13808 ee and get them See Inc. 
Gt ee ee ee What if they die?’ someone La Fargeville — Walldorff Farm 
ae BALM ointment for udder and asked. He replied, “I will set out _ Equipment 
Raced anticepicece: some more until I get some that will Lisbon — McBath Farm Implement 
a facto relieve soreness, sere Locke — The Atwater Company 
‘ reduce conge : n ¥ j j 
: qudders and heals teats! The eee ao Ae ne Company 
same soothing, softening ointment in which Dr. ille — j 
Naylor’s Medicated Teat Dilators are packed! VETERINARY PRODUCTS puCcESs oie a ae sige 
9-0z. Tin— $1.25 “The Dependables for Dairy Care” He was successful in his goal; : 


: Munnsville — Howard Landers 
naf é d sti 
St Ue eens he had a ove tand Newark — Finewood Motor, Inc. 


of trees. Then he introduced some Nidnols = Thetaa Earn sooty 


nightingales to the island. In time, No vtsGohocion besa Miler es 
the birds became so numerous that North Tonawanda — Maerten Motor 
the island became known as “The Service 


froma with Island of Nightingales,” and the air Oneonta — Oneonta Tractor Sales, Inc. 
conventional conventional was filled with their songs. Perry — Kelly’s Garage 
company ... ideas This consummate effort to create Richland — Mattison Farm Supply 


beauty where little had existed Rome — South Rome Equipment 
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UVEBLER Manufacturing Co., Inc. “ ; 14 
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Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. 
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Give Late Crops That Needed Extra Boost... 
Increase Yields — By Foliar Spraying Now With 


Growers Fertilizer Solution 


@ SOYBEANS — Take advantage of top prices — Step up 
harvest yields by spraying beans at first blossom with 
GROWERS 10-20-10 solution. An easy, inexpensive foliar 
feeding can make you more money! 

@ HAY — A week to 10 days after mowing your hay, spray 
new growth with 2 to 3 gal. GROWERS per acre. In early 
July, spray your pastures. Spray alfalfa one week after 
second and third cuttings. Spray pastures again in 
September. 

@ CORN — Should be sprayed twice — starting at 
approx. 2 ft. level. Efficient, productive boost during 


growing season. EX Oowy/ ©rs 


NOTE: In hot summer weather, spray in early morning, CHEMICAL CORP. 
late afternoon, or on cloudy days. MILAN, OHIO 44846 
, 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS 


514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acton, mass. 01720 


PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 













FARMERS - FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) else stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%" Wide—Heavy Duty 





Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(Illus.) or 
Button End — $2.65 pr. plus 35¢ Pp-P- 
YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. AA 
Free Brochure Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 0146¢ 


“‘Our Research is YOUR Profit” 





“The doctor said take two aspirins and call him in the morning.” 


IF THE YIELD'S THERE, ALLIS-CHALMERS 
GLEANER COMBINES HAVE THE CAPACITY TO BRING IT HOME! 


Good stands, weed-free middles and 
high yields are great, but if all that crop 
doesn’t make it to the bin, you went 
through the motions, but left too much 
profit in the field. 


That’s why GLEANER Combine 
differences are so important to you. From 
header to grain bin, they do each job 

a little better to give you the extra margin 
of capacity you need. 


For example. There’s not a combine 
around that can put a corn head closer 





to the ground than GLEANER ...In all 
models, threshing starts with an 

exclusive down-front cylinder which 
minimizes crop travel and handling ahead 
of the cylinder. Adds important 
separating capacity between the threshing 
and cleaning stage... And all GLEANER 
Combines come equipped with a safety 
concave door that spits out rocks as 

you wade into down and tangled fields. 
Minimizes damage to the cylinder 

and concave. You get extra bushels out 

of every acre. 


Add features like true center-line 
design, on-the-go tailings check, variable 
speed cylinder control, and quick- 





change headers, and you can see why 
in comparison after comparison, 
GLEANER Combines come off better. 


Talk to your dealer today. He will be 
glad to show you the results of 
independent on-the-farm tests showing 
why GLEANER Combines are 
measurably better. And, he has easy, 
on-the-spot financing through 
Allis-Chalmers Credit Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment 
Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


GLEANER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


WE CAN HELP YOU GROW. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Doc Mettler comments on: 





Vet shortage 


GRADUATION has come and 
gone for 1,400 brand new veterinar- 
ians from the 19 veterinary colleges 
in the United States. Already most 
of them will be at work in their 
chosen branch of the veterinary 
medicine field gaining more experi- 








ence before going out on their own. 

They will have had an average 
of more than seven years of college 
behind them (at least three years 
of pre-vet courses are required be- 
fore entering a four-year college, 
and many students have more than 


this minimum requirement). They 
will continue to study by reading and 
taking specialty or refresher courses 
as long as they remain active in 
veterinary medicine. 

Fourteen hundred new graduates 
cannot possibly fill the needs of this 
country, according to a report from 
the National Academy of Science. 
This same report states that for every 
veterinary student accepted for 
entry to a veterinary college this 
fall, 19 were turned down. 


Sad State 
This is indeed a sad state of af- 


fairs, especially when there are areas 
where livestock and pet owners can- 
not always easily obtain a veteri- 
narian’s services when they need 
them. The Northeast does not feel 
this shortage as much as other parts 


Your kind of 


money for 
your kind of 


farming 


Get 
the credit 
you deserve 


Farm Credit Service is your credit 
service . . 
farmers to provide the best possible 
credit for farmers. With Farm Cred- 
it’s experienced representatives, you 
can generally arrange for a loan for 
just about anything you need for 
any type of farming . 
enterprises as 
horses and catching fish (commerci- 
ally). Whether you need long, short 
or intermediate credit . . 
buildings, livestock, machinery, feed, 
seed, fertilizer, a college education 
or a new car, Farm Credit Service is 
your best bet. For the money you 
need for your kind of farming, get 
the credit you deserve from... 


. owned and operated by 


. including 
diverse as_ raising 


toreland, 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 





Offering Land Bank and 
Production Credit Loans 


of the country, but it is felt to enough 
of an extent that a New England 
Veterinary College has been talked 
of for several years. 

One might ask, “Why talk, why 
not do something?” Further, a sec- 
ond question is often asked, “Ts the 
veterinary profession, like the elec- 
tricians’ union, restricting the nwn- 
ber of its members to keep prices 
up?” The answer to the first ques- 
tion is long and complicated, and | 
would like to discuss it further. My 
answer to the second question is a 
resounding no, and I will try to give 
my reasons for saying this. 

To produce more veterinarians 
you need more colleges of veteri- 
nary medicine. Even where the 
money to build them is made ava'l- 
able (as in Louisiana), it takes years 
to start the first class because people 
to make up the faculty for such a 
school are not available. Just being 
a veterinarian does not make a per- 
son qualified to teach; years of grad- 
uate work and experience go into 
making a professor of veterinary 
medicine. Even after this extra e1- 
ucation, the salaries available ‘to 
these people in fields other than 
teaching make them apt to leave 
teaching. 


Devoted 


One has only to talk to any facul- 
ty member of our nation’s veterinary 
colleges to realize that these men and 
women are teachers because they are 
devoted to their profession and the 
good of mankind in general; salary 
is secondary. Any one of them could 
make more money as a practitioner 
with simply a DVM or VMD degree 
than he makes as a teacher with an 
advanced degree and years of ex- 
perience. 

The 1971-72 report from a well- 
known veterinary college listed 55 
professors and 95 other professional 
teachers, or a total of 180 to educaie 
242 undergraduates and 54 graduate 
veterinary students. Besides this, 
there was a non-professional staff 
of 252, many with special talents 
and skills that take years of training. 

Why does it take such a large staff 
to teach such a small number of 
students? Because the veterinary 
student today has to learn far more 
theory and technical data than his 
counterpart of 30 years ago, plus 
all the laboratory work that goes 
with it. 

The only way your veterinarian 
learned how to do surgery on your 
dog, horse, cat or cow was by first 
handling every bone and every lanc- 
mark on these bones of each of these 
animals. He had to learn where every 
muscle, ligament and tendon ai- 
tached to the bones. 


Dissect 


Then he had to dissect a dead ani- 
mal of each of these species to learn 
where these muscles go, where the 
nerves and arteries and veins lie, 
what layers of tissues cover the 
muscles, where the internal organs 
are in relation to each other anil 
where their blood and nerve supply 
is. All this, remember, is done by 
each student, not by a_ professor 
with students watching. In fact, we 
might say it is done by the student 
with a professor or assistant professor 
watching. 

After this, live animals are worked 
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on in physiology with a professor 
or assistant peering over the shoul- 
ders of each four-man team of stu- 
dents while they learn anesthesia, 
blood pressure, intravenous tech- 
niques and reactions to drugs used 
during surgery. The following years, 
surgical procedures are practiced 
on live or dead animals . . . again 
under the watchful eye of a profes- 
sor. 


Actual Cases 


In the fourth and last year of 
veterinary college, the student again 
does surgery, this time on actual 
cases, but still under the supervision 
of a professor. All this just so he or 
she can spay a dog or cat, remove 
a fractured splint bone from your 
horse, or perform a cesarean on your 
cow or ewe. 

Duplicate hours are spent learning 
about bacteriology, pathology, 
pharmacology, nutrition, genetics, 
immunology, toxicology, parasitolo- 
gy, obstetrics, epidemiology, roent- 
genology, more physiology, radiology 
and all the laboratory procedures 
connected with these things. 

Nearly all this is done with a pro- 
fessional instructor practically look- 
ing over the student’s shoulder. To 
put this another way: could you have 
learned to ride a horse, train a dog, 
milk a cow or shear a sheep by sit- 
ting in a lecture hall with 300 other 
students? 


Controls 


As far as veterinarians restricting 
their own numbers to keep up prices, 
I cannot believe this has ever been 
true of the people who have the 
power to control such things. There 
are ten jobs offered for every gradu- 
ate, and the main complaint I hear 
from colleagues is that there are just 
not enough days in the week, or 
hours in the day to do all the work 
that presents itself. 

Talking herd health programs is 
one thing. But these programs take 
time, and many herds have only 
emergency work done because no 
veterinarian has time to work out 
a disease prevention herd health 
program for them. 

Every veterinary magazine I have 
read in the past year has had at least 
one issue devoted to the problem of 
supplying more veterinarians. Ask 
your own veterinarian how much 
time he can spend with his family, 
or how many days of actual vacation 
he took last year. To most of us, 
there is no more rewarding work in 
this world than veterinary medicine, 
and the thing that is on our mind 
more than anything else is that there 
just are not enough of us to do the 
things we know you want done. 


Answer 


So what is the answer? Some of 
our educators believe the answer 
is more veterinary technicians . . . 
that is, a trained group of people 
who can, under a_ veterinarian’s 
supervision, do the lab tests, prepare 
animals for surgery, trim feet, collect 
blood and other materials for lab 
tests, sterilize and set up instruments, 
assist during surgery, and on and on. 

You might say that these people 
would be somewhere between the 
paramedic and the trained nurse in 
human medicine. I am not going to 
enter into the pros and cons of this 
idea, since the subject in itself is, 
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as someone has put it, “quite a can 
of worms.” It is a fairly new idea 
and needs much study and thought. 

Another approach for large-ani- 
mal medicine is to train every cattle- 
man to be his own veterinarian. This 
has been the answer in many areas of 
the county; to me, it’s a waste of 
valuable management ability. It’s true 
that a cattleman, in order to exist, 
has to be able to do his own routine 
treatments, but to expect him to 
educate himself in diagnosis is too 
much to ask. This is particularly true 
when the animals whose illnesses he 
is learning (by trial and error) to 
diagnose are worth what they are 
today. 

A combination of the technician 
program and livestock owners or 
herdsmen being their own techni- 
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million sunny blooms waving 


over 400 acres at one time, 
that’s obviously what he 


does. ‘‘Sunflowers are a very — 


profitable farm crop and | 
they greatly enhance the 
environment,’’ says Jim. 
_**And conservation. They 
attract all kinds of desirable 


ground feeding birds. Doves, 


quail, turkeys, geese, ducks. 


The harvested seed from one 


acre alone would feed 
400,000 doves their fill at 
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cians may be the answer. 

Since the public pays to support 
veterinary colleges, the public has 
a right to expect to obtain the ser- 
vices of a veterinarian to set up a 
herd health program or treat a sick 
puppy at a fair price to both parties 

. just as the public should be able 
to buy meat, gasoline or passage 
on an airplane at a fair price to both 
the purchaser and seller. 

Please note that I refer to “a fair 
price to both parties.” Public-educa- 
ted or not, you cannot expect a 
veterinarian, who has devoted eight 
years of his life to education, to work 
for less per hour than a plumber or 
TV repairman. The veterinarian 
doing small-animal work with the 
assistance of technicians, and doing 
large-animal work as the professional 
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conservation magazines have 
featured Jim’s sunflower — 
research story nationwide. 

'And now Jim receives a 
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Farms, Savannah, 
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are self-addressed, eight- 
ENC ate ihe (hi 
requests for Jim’s free 
packet of sunflower seeds — 
plus information about | 


adviser in a herd health program, 
can accomplish far more and be 
worth far more per hour of time 
spent, both to himself and to the 
animal owner. 

It seems as though too many of 
our problems today are talked about 
and talked about, but nothing is 
done. Perhaps I have already spent 
more words on this than are neces- 
sary, but I do feel that unless all of 
us concerned are aware of the com- 
plexity of the problem, no action 
will be taken. 

A veterinary college in New 
England can be a reality, as well as 
expanded technical schools and 
courses in all of the northeastern 
states, if there is enough public de- 
mand for them. I hope the public 
will make its wishes known. 
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a net something else in 
- common with Jim, too. 
_ They’ve switched to 


Champion. The spark plug 
brand Jim uses in the GMC, 
Ford, IH and Chevy _ 
equipment that keeps his 
4200-acre farm humming. 


— @EPEXDABLE 
CHAMPION 


Toledo, Ohio 43661 


Better plugs for everyone. 
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Forage seeds 


by W. D. Pardee 


IT’S an odd time of year for an 
easterner to be worrying about 
alfalfa seed, but that’s just what I’ve 
been doing during the past month. 
I’ve just completed a tour of the 
nation’s prime alfalfa seed growing 
areas in the irrigated regions of the 
far west, where I visited with seed 
growers, seedsmen, and agricultural- 
college specialists to discuss the 
future of alfalfa seed supplies from 
that area. 

I've learned much that’s interest- 
ing, and some that’s disturbing. De- 
velopments in this western region 
may have strong impact on the price 
you pay for alfalfa seed, and even 
whether you can find seed to buy 
next spring and in the springs to 
come. 


Most important to you is the fact 
that alfalfa seed is likely to be scarce 
and high-priced for a long time. In 
fact, prices may never return to the 
lower levels of a year or two ago. 
Prices for other crops are skyrocket- 
ing, and growers are shifting to 
better-paying alternatives. 

Those staying with alfalfa seed 
are fighting increased insect prob- 
lems that seriously reduce yields. 
Often they're hampered by stiffen- 
ing restrictions on the pesticides 
they can use. And to top it off, 
European and Japanese seedsmen 
are making large purchases of U.S. 
alfalfa seed, helping to push prices 
upward. 

California, long the nation’s lead- 
er in alfalfa seed production, dropped 


nearly 20 percent in acreage last 


year, and will go down another 20 
percent this year. Cotton, normally 
grown in rotation with alfalfa seed, 
has jumped in price so growers are 
seeding alfalfa less often. 

Tomatoes, grapes, vegetables, 
grain crops... you name it... prices 
are all up, and alfalfa prices must 
go up too if it’s to be grown at all. 
Several huge producers dropped 
alfalfa seed altogether this year; 
others planted less acreage. This 
trend will continue unless there’s 
a sizable bump upward in alfalfa 
seed prices. 

The crops are different, but the 
situation is the same in the North- 
west states. Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington are the leading pro- 
ducers of varieties used in the North- 
east (for instance, Saranac and Iro- 
quois). Here, prices for potatoes, 
onions, sugar beets, hops, wheat, 
even alfalfa hay are all going through 
the roof, and alfalfa seed acreage 
is hurting accordingly. Signs of the 
times are prices now being offered 
to growers for fall delivery of alfalfa 
seed at twice the levels of a year 
ago... and finding few takers. 

The same picture appears true in 
Nevada, where alfalfa seed produc- 
tion could expand, if the prices were 
right. High prices for wheat and 
barley are stiff competition in this 
state, where big returns are necessary 
to cover irrigation costs. 

Bug problems are adding to the 
negative picture throughout this 
western region, with too many of 
the bad ones and not enough of the 
good. Chief offenders are Lygus 
plant bugs, which, among other 


things, eat flowers before they can | 
set seed. These are particularly | 
tough to control in California and_ 
have reduced yields severely the 
past several years. 

The alfalfa weevil is present 
throughout the region and_ seed 
producers must spray. Nematodes 
(microscopic, worm-like creatures) 
attack both stems and roots of sus- 
ceptible varieties and reduce yields, 
The spotted alfalfa aphid, another 
western creature that we hope stays 
west, can reduce seed yield and > 
quality. 


Pollinators 


Shortages of pollinating insects 
also hurt production. Bees are need- 
ed to carry the pollen from plant 
to plant, to fertilize alfalfa flowers 
before they can set seed. Honey 
bees have never done this job well 
in alfalfa, preferring almost any 
other kind of flower. Extensive bee- 
breeding efforts have failed to come 
up with a strain of honey bee to 
successfully pollinate alfalfa on the 
scale needed for top seed production. 

Best pollinators in the west have 
been the leaf-cutter bees, a newly- 
domesticated species. These have 
done an outstanding job and north- 
western growers have _ established 
leaf-cutter colonies throughout their 
alfalfa fields. A few enterprising 
farmers have even developed a 
profitable sideline, raising and sell- 
ing many thousands of dollars worth 
of bees for their neighbors. 

But now the leaf-cutters are in 
trouble as bee parasties and diseases 
are multiplying. Pesticide drift from 
air spraying in nearby vegetable 
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To put more protein in your forage...and to keep milk production up... 


TOPDRESS YOUR ALFALFA 





such as potash and boron. 


To replace these critical nutrients and to give your 
alfalfa that all-important midsummer boost, topdress 
with Agway Alfa B, 0-10-40 WB fertilizer. A good time to do it 
is right now—just after second cutting. 

Alfa B is a low-phosphorus, high-potash-plus-boron 
fertilizer. By using it as a topdressing after second 
cutting, you'll get a thicker, heavier stand for your later 
cuttings. And, equally important, the high potash 
content of Alfa B will give you tougher, deeper-rooted 
plants to stand up to next winter and start early and 


strong again next spring. 


Your Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman has all the details. 
Talk to him about Agway Alfa B fertilizer and how it can 
help keep your protein-rich alfalfa producing high. 
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WITH AGWAY ALFA B. 


Maintaining top milk production takes plenty of top 

quality protein. And there is no more economical source 
of protein than your own high-yielding alfalfa fields. But 
high production of alfalfa draws heavily on soil nutrients 














fields also takes its toll. As a result, 
pollination suffers and yields go down. 

Many western farmers have also 
established colonies of so-called 
alkali bees. These nest in holes in 
the ground and prefer dry alkali beds 
for this purpose. Many alfalfa seed 
growers have developed artificial 
beds and installed the colonies. Once 
again, these come expensive and 
many thousands of dollars change 
hands in trading for these bees for 
bed establishment. 

But alkali bees aren’t always re- 
liable. They stay in their holes during 
cold weather, even when alfalfa is 
in flower. And pesticide drift has 
wiped out many valuable beds. 

Western growers must solve their 
pollinator problems if they are to 
get alfalfa seed production back on 
track. Growers, bee men, and ento- 
mologists are all trying hard to find 
solutions. However, no one I talked 
to was optimistic that matters would 
improve, at least in the short run. 

At the same time that alfalfa seed 
production has run into snags, we’re 
seeing expanding worldwide demand 
for U.S. alfalfa seed. In the North- 
east alone, we have doubled our 
seed use over the past five years. 
Japan is buying American alfalfa 
seed and this year the Europeans 
bought large supplies of Vernal and 
other U.S. varieties. This increased 
demand, coupled with reduced U.S. 
production, has brought about a 
worldwide seed shortage and accom- 
panying high prices. 

Looking ahead, it’s tough to see 
much improvement. World demand 
should remain strong...in fact, it 
may increase as more nations boost 


livestock production to upgrade diets. 

On top of all this, California pro- 
ducers ran into a poor planting sea- 
son this year, with heavy rains keep- 
ing them out of the fields. (Yes, it 
does rain in California.) Much of 
this acreage will go into other crops 
and probably will never be planted 
to alfalfa. 

To sum up, alfalfa seed must com- 
pete in cash returns to the farmer 
who grows it or he'll grow some- 
thing else. Western farmers can now 
do very well, thank you, with a wide 
range of fiber, vegetable and food 
crops. This could change, of course, 
if we move back into crop surpluses. 
But this will be several years off, at 
best. 

Red clover and timothy seeds may 
also continue high-priced and in 
short supply for the same reasons, 
though they are produced in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Major pro- 
duction areas for these crops are in 
the midwest where prices of corn 
and soybeans are soaring. As a result, 
many Cornbelt farmers are plow- 
ing out clover and grass acres to 
shift to grain. Here again, projec- 
tions show no letup in this trend for 
years to come. 

Smooth bromegrass supplies are 
in better shape right now, but the 
same factors are pressing in on seed 
supplies of that crop. 

If alfalfa seed is short out west, 
how about producing it in the North- 
east? Unfortunately, this won’t work. 
Alfalfa seed production requires 
plentiful water, but needs careful 
timing of water application. Rain at 
the wrong time can destroy a seed 
crop overnight. 


Honey bees, our only adapted 
eastern pollinators, have never found 
alfalfa appetizing and will fly right 
over it to get to other flowering 
crops or weeds. For this reason, 
nearly all of the alfalfa seed pro- 
duction is west of the Mississippi... 
and most high-yield crops, produc- 
ing high-quality seed, are in irri- 
gated areas. 

In some years, a few northeastern 
farmers may let an alfalfa crop set 
seed and harvest what’s there, but 
yields of only 100 to 150 pounds per 
acre are high. This compares with 
yields of 500 to 800 pounds per acre 
(many growers beat 1,000 pounds 
per acre) in the Pacific Northwest. 

Alfalfa will still be our highest- 
yielding perennial forage crop, de- 
spite high seed prices. And, it should 
continue to find increasingly wide 
usage as Northeast farmers move 


Here’s the New York 
State Farm Family of 
the Year, named by 
the Farmers Home 
Administration . . . 
James and Brenda 
Fouts of  Freeville 
with children (I to r) 
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and Michael and 
Keith in front. 





toward high-return crops. Even at 
increased prices, the cost of seed 
will remain a small fraction of the 
total growing cost for your crop. 
We will continue to monitor west- 
ern supplies and growing conditions, 
and keep you informed about de- 
velopments as they occur. 


Why not put aside some of 
your best corn, forage or small 
grain to exhibit at the New York 
State Fair in Syracuse, August 28 
through Labor Day. No entry fee 
is required, and you might win a 


cash prize or ribbon. For infor- 
mation, write to: Robert C. Wat- 
son, Superintendent, Forage and 
Grain Department, New York 
State Fair, Syracuse, New York 
13209. 











The easy, accurate way to 
topdress your alfalfa. 


When Agway does the job, you 
can be sure of getting an accurate, 
even application, so every pound 
of plant food works at growing 
alfalfa. That’s because Agway fer- 
tilizer and lime spreading equip- 
ment is checked and inspected at 
Agway regional clinics before 
certification. 

Agway tests and evaluates 
spread patterns at regular inter- 
vals. Then makes necessary cor- 
rections and repairs. Only when 
everything is right does Agway 


spreading equipment get the cer- 
tification seal that assures you a 
uniform spread. 

So call Agway soon and ar- 
range for an application of Alfa 
B right after you make your sec- 
ond cutting. Now is also a good 
time to apply lime on sod going 
into corn or alfalfa in ‘74. Agway 
certification clinics are being held 
beginning this month. If you’d 
like to see how they operate, con- 
tact your local Agway to find out 
the place and the time in your area. 


Is inefficient mixing 
short-changing 
some of your cows ? 


A SCHWARTZ FEEDER WAGON 
ASSURES UNIFORM BLENDING— — 


NO MATTER 
WHAT THE RATION 


Unless they’re thoroughly 
mixed, the silage, supplements 
and grain you’re putting into 
your ration may not do the job 
you mean them to do. Some 
cows may be getting short- 
changed on certain feed com- 
ponents. Others may be 
overfed. 

The Schwartz Feeder Wagon 
has been evaluated by Agway 
and chosen for its superior 
mixing ability. Triple augers 
tumble the feed and turn it end 
to end to perfectly blend liquid, 
granular or pelleted supple- 
ments into silage, chopped ha’ 
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Or ground grain. The ingre- 
dients can be thoroughly 
mixed in five to seven minutes. 
So every cow gets the same ra- 
tion every time you feed. 
Controls are convenient— 
and positive. Construction has 
been carefully engineered to 
give you a box that will assure 
both complete mixing and trou- 
ble free operation day-in and 
day-out. The Schwartz wagon 
is available in three sizes. One 
of them will be right for your 
operation. Ask Agway for a 
demonstration and see for 


ourself. 
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FAIR DATES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brocton Fair, Raynham _— June 25 — July 4 
Barnstable County Fair, 

Falmouth July 26 — 29 
Littleville Fair, Chester Aug. 3—5 
Highland Fair, Middlefield Aug. 10 — 12 
Martha’s Vineyard Fair, 


West Tisbury Aug. 16 — 18 
Westfield Fair Aug. 17 — 19 
Marshfield Fair Aug. 18 — 26 


Hillside Fair, Cummington Aug. 24 — 26 


Weymouth Fair, Foxboro Aug. 25 — Sept. 3 


Spencer Fair 
Rehoboth Fair, Dighton Sept. 1—9 
Union Fair, Blandford Sept. 1—3 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden 


Sug. 31 — Sept. 3 


Fair, Northampton Sept. 2—8 
Foxboro Fair Sept. 6— 16 
Franklin County Fair, 

Greenfield Sept. 7— 10 
Barrington Fair, 

Great Barrington Sept. 9— 15 
Eastern States Exposition, 

West Springfield Sept. 14 — 23 


Essex Fair, Topsfield 
Berkshire County Fair, 


Sept. 29 — Oct. 8 


Hancock Oct. 31 — Nov. 5 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Cameron County Fair, 
Emporium July 9-14 


Jefferson County Town 
and Country Fair, 


Sykesville July 16—21 
Lycoming County Fair, 

Hughesville July 16—21 
Kimberton Fair, 

Phoenixville July 18—26 
Shippensburg Community 

Fair July 22—28 


Troy Free Fair 
Butler County Fair, 


July 23-28 


Butler July 23-28 
Plainfield Farmers Fair, 

Pen Argyl July 25—28 
Jefferson Township Fair, 

Mercer July 26—28 


Clarion County Fair, 
New Bethlehem 
Goshen Country Fair, 


July 29—Aug. 4 


July pasture may deliver the bulk, but not the protein. 





West Chester 
Clearfield County Fair, 
Clearfield 
Fayette County Fair, 
Uniontown 


Morrison Cove Dairy Show, 


Martinsburg 


Jacktown Fair, Wind Ridge 
Mercer County Grange Fair, 


Mercer 

Great Allentown Fair 

Great Bedford Fair 

McKean County Fair, 
Smethport 

Warren County Fair, 
Youngsville 

Great Dallastown Fair 

Wayne County Fair, 
Honesdale 

Butler Farm Show 

Greene County Fair, 
Waynesburg 

Potter County Fair, 
Millport 

Union County West End 
Fair, Millmont 

Cochranton Community 
Fair 

New Stanton Fair 

Delaware Valley Fair, 
Milford 


July 30—Aug. 4 


July 30—Aug. 4 


July 


July 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug, 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Washington County Free Fair, 


Washington 
Dayton Fair 
Carlisle Fair 
Middletown Community 
Fair 


Mountain Area Community 


Fair, Farmington 
Huntingdon County Fair, 
Huntingdon 
Lebanon Area Fair, 
Lebanon 


Aug. 
Aug, 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug, 


Lawrence County Farm Show, 


New Castle 


Aug. 


Rostraver Township Community 


Fair, Belle Vernon 
Venango County Fair, 
Franklin 
Harrold Fair, Greensburg 


Middletown Grange Fair, 
Wrightstown 


Westmoreland County Fair, 


Greensburg 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug, 


Aug. 


30—Aug, 4 


31—Aug. 3 
31—Aug. 4 


1—4 

3—12 
6—11] 
6—11 


6—11 
6—11 


6—12 
7-11 


7-11 


7-11 


7-11 


8—11 
8—11 


9—11 

12—18 
13—18 
13—18 
13—18 
13+18 
13—18 
13—18 


14—18 


15—18 
15—18 


16—18 


Carbon County Fair, 


Lehighton Aug. 19—25 
Kutztown Fair Aug. 20—25 
Crawford County Fair 

Meadville Aug. 20—25 


Bullskin Township Community 


Fair, Connellsville Aug. 20—25 
Franklin County Fair, 

Marion Aug. 20—25 
Fulton County Fair, 

McConnellsburg Aug, 20—25 
Somerset County Fair, 

Myersdale Aug. 20—25 
Harford Fair Aug. 20—25 
Tioga County Agricultural 

Fair, Wellsboro Aug. 20—25 
Adams County Fair, 

Abbottstown Aug. 21—25 
Transfer Harvest Home Fair, 

Transfer Aug. 21—25 
Montour-DeLong Community Fair, . 

Washingtonville Aug. 21—25 
Blue Valley Farm Show, 

Bangor Aug. 21—25 
Hookstown Grange Fair Aug, 22—25 
Wolf's Corners Fair, 

Tionesta Aug. 22—25 
Perry County Community Fair, 

Newport Aug, 22—25 
Allegany County Fair, 

Pittsburgh Aug. 22—26 
Centre County Fair, 

Centre Hall Aug. 24—30 


Wattsburg Fair 

Indiana County Fair, 
Indiana 

Scott Township Community 
Fair, Olyphant 

Sewickley Township Fair, 
West Newton 

West End Fair, Gilbert 

Sullivan County Fair, 
Forksville 

Greene-Dreher-Sterling 
Fair, Newfoundland 

Big Knob Grange Fair, 
Rochester 

Reading Fair 

Great Stoneboro Fair 

Bear Lake Community Fair 

Juniata County Fair, 


Aug. 28—31 


Aug. 28—31 


Port Royal Sept. 1—8 
Cambria County Fair, 
Ebensburg Sept. 3—8 


Aug. 27—Sept. 


Aug. 27—Sept. 


Aug. 28—Sept. 
Aug. 28—Sept. 
Aug. 28—Sept. 
Aug. 29—Sept. 
Aug. 29—Sept. 


Aug. 30—Sept. 
Aug. 31—Sept. 


WwWwre 





Waterford Free Fair Sept. 3-8 
Ox Hill Community Fair, 

Home Sept. 3—8 
South Mountain Fair, 

Arendtsville Sept. 4-8 
Spartansburg Community 

Fair, Spartansburg Sept. 5—8 
Pymatuning Community Fair, 

Jamestown Sept. 5—8 
Economy Grange Fair, 

Baden Sept. 6—8 
Dallas Area Fall Fair Sept. 7—9 
Green Township Community 

Fair, Commodore Sept. 10—15 
Albion Area Fair Sept. 11-15 
West Alexander Fair Sept. 11—15 
York Inter-State Fair Sept. 11—15 
Greenfield Township Fair, 

Claysburg Sept. 13—15 
Gratz Fair Sept. 16—22 
Williamsburg Farm Show Sept. 17—20 
Bellwood-Antis Farm Show, 

Bellwood Sept. 18—20 
Beaver Community Fair, 

Beaver Springs Sept. 18—22 
Southern Lancaster County 

Community Fair, 

Quarryville Sept. 19—21 
Harmony Grange Fair, 

Westover Sept. 19—22 
Berlin-Brothersvalley Fair, 

Berlin Sept. 19—22 


North East Community Fair Sept. 20—22 
Bloomsburg Fair Sept. 24—29 
Morrison Cove Community Fair, 

Martinsburg Sept. 25—28 
Oley Valley Fair, Oley Sept. 25—29 
Ephrata Fair Sept. 25—29 
West Lampeter Community Fair, 


Lampeter Sept. 26—28 
Sinking Valley Farm Show, 

Altoona Sept. 27—29 
New Holland Farmers Fair Oct. 3-6 
Tri-Valley Community Fair, 

Hegins Oct. 4-7 
Hollidaysburg Community 

Fair Oct. 8-11 
Manheim Community Fair Oct. 10—12 
Unionville Community Fair Oct. 10—13 
Dillsburg Community Fair Oct. 18—20 
Uniontown Poultry Show Nov. 23—25 
Pennsylvania Farm Show, 

Harrisburg Jan. 7—11, 1974 





By now your pastures have reached 
a maturity level that could leave 
your cows short on protein. The 
bulk and energy may be there, but 
not the protein. 

The simplest and the most 
economical way to make up the 
difference is with Agway Liquid 
Protein Supplement—LPS. 

Once you have an Agway LPS 
feeder, you don’t have to worry 
about keeping it filled. Delivery is 
automatic. Or, you can set up your 
own bulk storage tank. 

Either way, you've got a system 
that assures adequate protein for 
each cow, whatever her individual 
requirement. 

It’s the sensible way to feed 
protein. Agway LPS is formulated 
so that each cow can balance her 
needs. 

Don’t let the summer protein 
slumps cut into your milk check. 
Ask Agway to set up an LPS 
feeding program for your herd. 





FIRST CLASS MAIL 
LT 


MS. COUNTY AGENT 


You state that Kathryn Brown 
is the first female county agricultural 
agent. She may be the first with the 
title “cooperative extension agent — 
agriculture” but Rhode Island had 
a female “county agricultural agent” 
(perhaps “acting,” I’m not sure) be- 
fore I retired from extension in 1970. 

I think it was in 1969 that Edna 
Colliander was county agent in our 
Southern Rhode Island district and 
did a good job too. County agent 
John Hannah was on sick leave for 
about a year; Edna filled in part 
of the time. Her background was 
much like Ms. Brown’s. — George 
Bond, Kingston, Rhode Island 02881. 


GRAIN TANKS 


Concerning the letter about using 
old gas tanks for grain storage: 


1. I have welded and brazed gaso- 
line and fuel tanks after running the 
exhaust of an auto, truck or tractor 
via metal hose into the tank for a 
few minutes, and leave engine run- 
ning while welding. While carbon 
monoxide will burn under certain 
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conditions, it will reduce the oxygen 
inside the tank to such low levels 
that ignition of contents is unlikely. 

2. While using old tanks for stor- 
age is a good way to recycle them, 
there is the possibility of lead pol- 
lution of the contents. Perhaps a 
thorough steaming would help, but 
maybe a chemical analysis would 
be better... especially in the case of 
feed grains and seeds. — Fred Drost, 
Owego, New YOrk. 


GRANGE CHANGE 


I have been an active member of 
the Grange for over 40 years, so 
have some knowledge and experience 
of its decline in membership. Here 
are my suggestions for improvement: 

1. Streamline admittance into the 
Grange (other organizations sign 
them up and get them in). We’re 
living in the past, we must get with 
the “now” or be buried. Two to 
four months is too long to wait to 
get into the Grange. Carting new 
members to other Granges for de- 
grees usually means that they end 
up not coming or entering the hall 
of their membership. Degrees, if 
used, should be completed in one 
night. 

2. Dues should be increased, but 
in a family-unit plan. One set price 
per family — other organizations do 
this. Offer something substantial to 
want to make people join the Grange 
... percentage on costs to members 
for feed, tires and insurance. 

3. A new program for youth. They 
are the backbone of any organiza- 
tion; without them there is no to- 
morrow. Sponsor snowmobile clubs, 


ROY CHRISTMAN, HAMBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ChemStor treated 
high-moisture corn 
and saved $6,000 
ber year by 
eliminating weekly 
grinding costs 

and labor. 


Roy Christman stored his corn 
at 28% moisture for 6 months 
on a barn floor lined with plas- 
tic. The ChemStor method made 
it possible. 

Roy and his two sons, Ronald 
and Barry, milk 320 dairy cows 
in their operation, raise 400 re- 
placements and feed out 150 
to 200 steers each year. The 
efficiency of his operation 
depends heavily on home- 
grown feeds. ChemStor helps 
him make the most of them. 

Untreated high-moisture 
corn is fed from two concrete 
silos until about April. ‘‘To do 
this,” he says, ‘“‘you must be 
able to feed out enough corn 
each day—even in the winter— 
So the corn won't mold.”’ 





Through the summer he 
feeds the treated corn through 
his automatic grinding and 
feeding system. Treated grain 
handles as easily as shelled 
corn. 

The ChemStor method 
allows him to continue a high- 
moisture program year-round, 
without dips in herd produc- 
tion. The Christman cows con- 
tinue high production through 


the change to ChemStor 


treated grain. 

Roy’s experience with Chem- 
Stor has convinced him to stay 
with it both for harvest flexibility 
and efficiency of operation. 





square dance groups, etc. Have 
noted speakers on farm problems, 
county gatherings like other farm 
organizations at well-known restau- 
rants... with a social hour before 
the dinner. Get together with top 
legislative members, meet with 
them. Sponsor a Farm-City Week. 
Strive for ecumenical movement 
with other rural organizations. 

We must stop living in the past 
and live in the present; our churches 
have shown change to hold the youth 
(even if some of us disapprove). Don’t 
have your meetings like a wake, 
let’s bring the Grange back to what 
it once was! 

We have so much to offer. We 
need more publicity in newspapers, 
on radio and TV. Let’s not be afraid 
to promote our good product, the 
Grange. 

4. Meetings should be streamlined, 
and we should have more open meet- 
ings. Good members have been lost 
because they say too much time is 
devoted to floor work. 

5. Deputies on their official visits 
show no enthusiasm. This leaves no 
new ideas, no pep talk, no “get out 
and get those new members.” State 
or national workers should rebuild 
struggling Granges; someone from 
outside does a better job of it. 

6. Fewer contests, but more out- 
standing ones. 

7. Have something for the older 
members. They brought the Grange 
a long way for years, and should 
not be forgotten in the “golden 
years” of their life. Sponsor senior 
citizen clubs and tours for them 
within the county. 

8. Have contest to get new mem- 


bers within counties in the state. 
Give something outstanding for it, 
publicize it, have the winners’ pic- 
tures in the papers. — Mrs. Helen 
Robbins, Schuylerville, New York. 


ACTIVE GRANGE 


The Grange of Camden, New York 
is not ready to be buried yet! Our 
Grangers range in age from 35 to 
81, and all are ready to go. 

We visit other Granges in the 
state. Last year, 18 Grangers took 
a trip to Pennsylvania Dutch country 
and everyone enjoyed it very much. 
We are planning another bus trip 
this year. 

We have joined in every project 
the Grange has offered. We got first 
prize on our window display in 
Oneida County. Our lecturer has 
very interesting programs, and won 
first prize with her singing and gui- 
tar playing. 

Our young people’s group, called 
County Cousins, put on a play and 
have done very well. Five of our 
members have been to Hawaii. So 
you see our Grange gets around and 
away. 

Let the young Grangers buy camp- 
ers. It’s their privilege to come and 
go, but when they get a few more 
years on their heads they will be glad 
to come back home and be glad they 
still have the Grange. Some people 
would rather stay home and com- 
plain than go, as we all well know. 

The Grange in Jackson, New Jer- 
sey may be old, tired and gray .. . 
but the Grange in Camden, New 
York is old, lively and gay. — Mrs. 
Harold Suits, Camden, New York. 








_ChemStor offers you new flexibility 


in harvesting, 
handling and feeding. 


The extra 2 to 4 weeks gained 
by early harvesting could save 
your crop from bad weather. 
You can harvest at most any 
time—at the same _ high-mois- 
ture levels used in air-sealed 
silos. 

No more drying delays. High- 
moisture or not, your grain 
goes directly from field to 
storage. Almost any place can 
be used to store high-moisture 
grain treated with ChemStor. It 
stays fresh and palatable. 


Farmers who applied Chem- 
Stor last fall report excellent re- 
sults. In fact, they say it actual- 
ly enhances palatability. The 
silage-like aroma attracts the 
animals and keeps them on 
feed during ration changes. 
And since it contains the same 
organic acids that occur natu- 
rally in rumens, it can’t dimin- 
ish or alter nutritive value. 

The ChemStor method offers 
a number of economic and 
handling advantages. See 
what it can do for your opera- 
tion. Contact your Agway En- 
terprise Salesman. 13 


GT Tox-O-Wik grain dryers are known for 


their low maintenance costs and economy 
of operation. Todays fuel not only is 
costly it is likely to be scarce, however 
many GT Tox-O-Wik owners indicate the 
fuel economy of a GT Tox-O-Wik to be as 
much as 30% to 50% less than other 
makes of dryers. 

And while you’re saving on fuel with GT 
Tox-O-Wik you dry fast — automatically, 
is easier to operate, most reliable, dries 
more efficiently and is completely 
portable. 








RUSH COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION RED 
| Ca vision tace MANUFACTURING CO. INC. CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 | 
| NAME DEPT.32 | 
Ie ea ceSialtoae te A ee eee i oe: | 
| TOWN | 
SAE oe I es Oe ee ee GTD113 | 


ALLIED e&aam EauipmMENT 


101 EASTERN AVENUE + SYRACUSE, N.Y. 13211 (315) 463-5276 
3721 MAHONING AVENUE + YOUNGSTOWN, OH. 44509 (216) 799-3231 


1066 KINNEAR ROAD * COLUMBUS, OH. 43212 (614) 486-5283 





The Rufeeder is designed for feeding silage, baled hay, cubed hay, ground 
hay, chopped hay, and for field green chopping. Made of quality steel and 
treated exterior plywood in trough area and ends for years of service. Mount- 
ed on special low-profile, heavy-duty wagon. 

The Rufeeder is ideal for beef or dairy animals. Trough height of 24 inches is 
easily reached by small calves. The 20 foot by 8 foot unit will accommodate 
approximately 70 head when fed on a free choice basis. 


Call or write: Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Delhi Stage Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 607/432-0891 








“| COROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
{Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


-ISend me folders about OSilo Unloaders! 
oCorostone Silo oO Grange Silo, 


State 
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Empire Farm Days 
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Dates to Remember 


July 8 - NY Swine Improvement 
Cooperative Annual Field Day, 
Fairgrounds, Penn Yan, N.Y. 


July 12-13 - Summer Meeting 
Empire State Soil Fertility 
Association, Airways Leisure- 
land Inn, Hamburg, N.Y. 


July 14 - New York Senior and 
Junior Hereford Association 
Field Day, Donald's Mountain, 
Roscoe, N.Y. 


July 15 - NY Ayrshire Club 
Annual Field Day, Marshall 
Cheeseman Farm, Ellenburg 
Depot, N.Y. 


July 15 - New England Premium 
Dairy Goat Sale, sponsored by 
Maine Dairy Goat Council, 
Fairgrounds, Windsor, Me. 


July 16-17 - Eastern Regional 
Junior Angus Heifer Show and 
Judging Contest, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 


July 17 - All-American Junior 
Shorthorn Heifer Show, State 
Fairgrounds, Springfield, Ill. 


July 27-29 - Annual Reunion 
Pioneer Gas Engine Associa- 
tion, Fairville, N.Y. 


July 30-31 - New York State 
Maple Tour, Chenango County, 
Nev s 


Aug. 3-4 = Annual Craft Fair, 
Northern New York Agricultural 
Historical Museum, Rt. 180, 
Stone Mills, N.Y. 


Aug. 4 - 7th Annual Sauerkraut 
Festival, Phelps, N.Y. 


Aug. 4 - Nutmeg of Virginia 
Production Sale, at farm of 
Ed and Dolores Shurick, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Buzz Garey, 
Sales Manager. 


Aug. 4-10 - NYS Craftsmen's 
Fair, Terrace Dining Hall, 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Aug. 6-9 - Annual National 
Institute on Cooperative 
Education, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 


Aug. 7-9 - Empire Farm Days, 
Cornell Research Farm, off 
Rt. 38, south of Dryden, N.Y. 


Aug. 8 - Annual Plant Science 
Day, Lockwood Farm, Hamden, 
Conn. 


Aug. 9-10 - Annual Pageant of 
Steam, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Aug. 12-15 - Annual Convention 
National Association of Animal 
Breeders, Marriott Hotel, 

New Orleans, La. 


Aug. 14-18 - 4th Annual Short- 
horn Show, Sandy Creek Fair, 
Sandy Creek, N.Y. Judging 
Aug. 17 a.m. by Clarence 
Worden. 


Aug. 15-19 - NYS Woodsmen's 
Field Days, Boonville, N.Y. 


Aug. 19-22 = Annual Meeting 
American Society for Horticul- 
tural Science, North Carolina 


State University, Raleigh, N.C. 


Aug. 19-22 - 64th Annual Meet- 
ing Northern Nut Growers 
Association, Franklin and 


Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Aug. 21-22 = Annual Stock- 
holders Meeting, Springfield 


Bank for Cooperatives, Baystate 


West Motor Hotel, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Aug. 25 =- Central Maine Egg 
Festival, Pittsfield, Me. 


Aug. 28-30 - Agricultural 
Progress Days, Milton Hershey 
School Farms, Hershey, Pa. 


Aug. 28-Sept. 3 - New York 
State Fair, Syracuse, N.Y. 


AP DEALER 


CONNECTICUT 


Bloomfield 

Carpenter & Chapman Inc. 
Shelton 

Al Prestons Garage Incorporated 
Somers 

Morgon Equipment 


Woodbury 

Judsons Farm Equipment 
MAINE 
Belfast 

Pen Bay Tractor Co. 
Biddeford 

Bald Distributor Inc. 
Caribou 

Belangers Farm Machinery 
Clinton 

Canaan Equipment Corp. 
Presque Isle 

Maine Potato Growers Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bernardston 


Bernardston Auto Exchange 
Belchertown 

Devon Lane Farm Supply 
Hatfield 

Hatfield Farm & Industrial Equip. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Weare 

Knoxland Equipment Inc. 
Walpole 

Pinnacleview Equip. Co. Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Afton 

Bernett H. Decker 
Amsterdam 

H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 
Ballston Spa 

Pettit Equipment Inc. 
Bergen 

Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 
Blossvale 

Jay’s Sales & Service Inc. 
Central Square 

Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Franklin 

Ray Tilley & Son 
Gouverneur 

D. L. Sweeney Equipment Corp. 
Hubbardsville 

Jacob Misch & Son 
Ithaca 

Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. 
Kirkville 

Mabie Bros. Inc. 
Lowville 

Foster Millard 
Medina 

Ridge Equipment Co. Inc. 
Nelliston 

Dels Tractor Sales 
New Hampton 

Soslers Garage 
New Paltz 

New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
North Java 


Java Farm Supply 
Norwich 

R. D. Smith & Sons 
Oneida 

Davis Equipment Center Inc. 
Owego 

Hunt Implement Co. 
Piffard 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 

Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 
Waterloo 

Finger Lakes Equipment 
Williamson 

Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 
Wolcott 

Galvin Bros. Farm Service 
VERMONT 
E. Randolph 


L. W. Greenwood Inc. 
Enosburg Falls 

Andy Bonneau Inc. 
Fairfax 

Wimble & Sons Inc. 
Fair Haven 

Proctors Inc. 
Orleans 

Desmarais Equipment Inc. 
Richmond 

Sumner F. Farr 








Meet the new Massey’ 790. 


Built with big capacity 
to save you time, grain 


You can be sure the MF 750 will do 
a big job for you, because it’s basically 
the same as the MF 760—largest combine 
built in North America. 
What do we mean by big capacity? 
Just this. You get a wide fifty-inch 
cylinder—one of the biggest available. 
Plus, up to 90 percent separation through a 
concave that minimizes grain cracking. 
Furthermore, Massey’s exclusive 
triple-screen cascade shoe gives you a 
whopping 63-sq. feet of cleaning area. No 
double-screen shoe can match it’s efficiency. 
The MF 750’s big 140-bushel 
grain tank lets you go farther before 
unloading. Two minutes to unload and 
the extra long spout provides plenty 
of clearance for unloading “on the go.” 
There’s big capacity up front, too. 
Original Massey Quick-Attach headers 
hook up in just minutes. Finish off big fields 





fast with grain tables to 24 feet, rice tables 
to 20 feet and corn heads up to 8 rows. 

And there’s plenty of power to 
make the MF 750 get up and go. The 
rugged 115-hp. gas or Perkins diesel 
engines, plus hydrostatic transmission, give 
you all the muscle you need. 

Comfort and convenience? You bet! 

Stretch out in the spacious Massey 
cab. All primary combine functions are 
controlled right from the comfort of your 
driver’s seat. For top-notch comfort, 
order Massey’s factory-installed air 
conditioning. Install a heater for cold 
weather. 

See your Massey Dealer. 

And get the lowdown on the 
MF 750. Plus information on his 
convenient financing, lease and rental 
plans. Find out what big capacity can do 
for you. 


Massey Ferguson 





and money. 

















The MF 124 baler has greater capacity than 
most 14 x 18 balers. Get stronger “bow” knots 
with less twine from the MF Suretie Knotter. 
More flywheel, shearbolt and slip clutch torque 
capacity, too. Plus choice of standard or Max- 
pac pickups. For wire use, get the MF 126. 


or show, for racing or trotting, there are gee Cea tt | ae 


meet your particular needs. 


But there’s more to the story than an outstanding line of 
horse feeds. Agway can supply and erect economical, 
attractive stables and outbuildings, complete with 
insurance and financing, if you wish. And fencing, posts, 
shovels, pails and forks. And health aids, tack and fly 
controls. Even seed, lime and fertilizer for productive, - 
nutritious horse pastures. 


The horses, you supply. But you can depend on sas 
for most everything else, a service built on decades of 
experience in large animal care and feeding. Drop in soon 
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Horse judging contest 


THE February, 1973 issue of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST published 
5 classes, and invited readers to par- 
ticipate in a pictorial horse judging 
contest. There were 3712 entries, 
and 403 of them scored 200 or more 
(250 is a perfect score). 

The cutoff date for entries was 
announced as May 1, 1973. A number 
of entries were postmarked after 
midnight of that date, and therefore 
were not considered for award com- 
petition. 

Winners (those scoring 200 or 
more) are: 


CONNECTICUT 


Paula Brinton, Coventry 

Jeff Brissetle, Manchester 

Susan Broughton, Groton Long Point 
Mrs. Clifford Congdon, Middletown 
Elizabeth W. Couch, Coventry 
Donna Esty, Old Saybrook 

Patti Garthwaite, Windsor 

Grace Harmon, Middletown 

Norma LeGeyt, Warehouse Point 
Susan Porter, Hebron 

C. Albert Pratt, Noroton 

E. P. Redder, Jr., Bridgeport 

Nancy F. Welles, Wethersfield 

Mrs. Frances Wilson, Falls Village 
Kevin Woolam, South Windsor 

Kim Woolam, South Windsor 


DELAWARE 


Debbie Martin, Milton 
Lynn Perrine, Clayton 
Karen Sue Powell, Hartly 


TOP SCORES 


The 17 contestants with top 
scores, each of whom received a 
special trophy, are as follows: 

Kelli Adams 

Rome, New York 

Barbara Beetow 

Springville, New York 
Sherry Campbell 

Agawam, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Burtis Chrisman 

Poland, New York 
Lynor Clair 

State College, Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth W. Couch 

Coventry, Connecticut 
Mary Dedrick 

Belfast, New York 
Mrs. C. Hinterberger 

East Aurora, New York 
Kathy Libby 

New Woodstock, New York 
Diane Orser 

Weedsport, New York 
Sheila Ortlieb 

Martinsburg, New York 
Gene Pask 

Alden, New York 
Harriet Rudderow 

Moorestown, New Jersey 
Mariane Steidle 

Hunt, New York 
Kathleen Taylor 

Ilion, New York 
Denise Van Poortvliet 

Cassadaga, New York 
Lorri Ventura 

Raynham, Massachusetts 





Holly Williams, Wilmington 
MAINE 


Mrs. Jacqueline Dunbar, Bucksport 
Molly Dunbar, Bucksport 

Alice Gallison, Bangor 

Pamela Gray, Bucksport 

Holly Miller, Mt. Vernon 

Colleen O’Connor, Buckfield 

Luann Wasson, Bucksport 

Lisa Wiley, Bangor 


MARYLAND 


Beverly Abbott, Finksburg 
Melani Abbott, Finksburg 

June Andrade, Clinton 

Becky Driver, Prince Frederick 
Leah Jane Hadley, Rawlings 
Kathleen Hoying, Clinton 
Kelle Kipp, White Hall 

Mrs. K. L. Melin, Patuxent 
Jo-Ann Papp, Temple Hills 
Jane E. Polle, Frederick 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lindsey Babine, Marblehead 

Andrea Brown, Marblehead 

Cindy Brown, Leverett 

Sherry Campbell, Agawam 

Carrie Chickering, South Deerfield 

Andrea J. Dacko, Mattapan 

Ginny Drew, Marblehead 

Betsy Farrell, Marblehead 

Arlene Full, Marblehead 

Sharon Gosselin, North Dartmouth 

Alice M. Hale, Lee 

Martha Jannell, Marblehead 

Sherry L. Lingner, South Williams- 
town 

Margaret Mellen, Ashland 

Debbie Nunes, Mattapoisett 

Arthur Parker, Jr., Westford 

Kathleen Peura, Montague Center 

Patricia Phelps, Raynham 

Betty Prinz, South Lee 

Debbie Sannes, South Dartmouth 

Judy Suhl, Montague 

Marylu Taylor, West Barnstable 

Lorri Ventura, Raynham 

Mrs. Yvonne Wirtes, Lanesboro 

Sandra Wolffe, South Easton 

Beth Wood, Halifax 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Sally Ann Chickering, Westmore- 


land 
Jacqueline Dwyer, Mont Vernon 
George J. Hartwell, Piermont 
Nancy Heath, Ossipee 
Eileen Keller, Franklin 
Ellen Jean Kelly, Salem 
Phyllis Reade, Weare 
Nancy Shonbeck, Westmoreland 
Ian Silitch, Dublin 
Tracy Jean Smith, Walpole 
Ann Stockwell, Concord 
Scot Tolman, Winchester 
G. B. Worcester, Hollis 


NEW JERSEY 


J. M. Belcher, Far Hills 
Joan Freitas, Westville 
Becky Hellyer, Gladstone 
Gladys Henry, Bridgeton 
Susan G. Hetzel, Washington 
Ethel Hunt, Hampton 
Sue Hunt, Hampton 
Susan Johnson, Holmdel 
Robin Kirker, Montvale 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Leading milk producers 
ask the question... 


Why dry corn? 










Walter Nowatzski, Markesan, Wisconsin 
“100 pounds of high moisture corn has the feed 
value of 100 pounds of dry corn. I’m sure of it. 


We're feeding 450 head of beef and dairy animals 
and that extra water really pays off. We ran out of 
Harvestore feed once and had to feed from the con- 
ventional silo... production went down 300 lbs. a 
day. Harvestore feed costs only 6¢ a day per animal.” 
Mr. Nowatzski is served by Fox Valley Harvestore, 
Inc., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Joe Barta, Perkins, Oklahoma 

“Our Harvestore high moisture grain units are 
saving us $1,091.00 per month plus our butterfat 
test is up 3 points. 

We spent more for commercial feed from January 1 
to April 15 than we did for high moisture grain 
from April 15 to December 31 and we carried more 
cows. Our teenage son can feed about 150 head in 
only 20 minutes per feeding.” 

Mr. Barta is served by Edwards Equipment Com- 
pany, Ponca City, Oklahoma. 


Ny 


Jack and Jerry Kanach, Ringoes, New Jersey 
“Harvestore high moisture corn cut our purchased 
feed costs in half and we now milk twice as many = 
cows. 

It used to cost us $800 per month for custom grind- 
ing and protein for 80 cows. Supplement for 160 cows 
is now only $400 per month. We're getting better 
production and Harvestore feeding has allowed us 
to increase butterfat from 3.5% to 4.0%.” 

Jack and Jerry Kanach are served by Penn-Jersey 
Harvestore Systems, Inc., New Holland,Pennsylvania. 










en eee ceed eee ltie Selene tele aden’ 


Harvestore- ossed 
High Moisture Grains 
are worth more 


Receive free this 8-page 
guide to higher profit 
Harvestore farming. Just 
complete and mail the 
coupon. No obligation, of 
course. 


see aa leading 
manufacturer 
HARVESTOR E of automated 
Products. Inc feeding systems. 


Please rush my free copy to: 





| 
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Bill Jones, Philpot, Kentucky 
“The expense of hauling corn to the feed mill’ for 
drying and storage used to eat up our milk check. 


Now I store corn at high moisture in my Harvestore. 
Wet corn is more palatable and cows produce better 
on it. Last year we ran short of corn because of the 
blight and production dropped, but it went up again 
when we resumed feeding high moisture corn.” 

Mr. Jones is served by K-T Harvestore Systems, 
Guthrie, Kentucky. 


rea erent 





Name 


Address. 


Telephone 





County. 








Now balance the costs of drying and bin storage against the advantages of pro- ee 
cessing grain at high moisture through an automated Harvestore System. With 
Harvestore, you harvest early, when your grain has more feed value and before 
weather and lodging take their toll. Grain goes from field to structure. There’s 
less handling, less labor, no drying cost, no shrinkage. Mildly fermented Har- 
vestore high moisture grain is highly nutritious and palatable, too. Livestock 


thrive on it. 


State «ee Se + ZI 

Bahr iyi Ses ee Oe ergs 
Check Livestock Enterprise: 

Dairy Beef) Hogs 0 

Number of Animals 

Check () if attending school. 


Mail to: Harvestore Products, Inc. aa-73 
550 West Algonquin Road 
H73434 Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 





The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources 
deemed to be reliable. Any application to a particular farming operation requires | 
the advice of qualified experts and is subject to limitations of good management, — | 

weather and other conditions present at the individual location. eee 
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Livestock 
Problems? 
Check the Animal 
Health Directory at 
ie farm supply 

'_ store for answers 

| like these... 


ae A 6 Vita-Supp’ 


Injectable 

The quick treatment for 
Terramycin 
Injectable 
Solution 













Crumbles 


Just top-dress 
Terramycin® or 
Neo-Terramycin® 
Crumbles to fight 
susceptible diseases 
which are associated 


Buffered 
lodine 
Aerosol 






















with stress. 
Antiseptic wound More solutions to more 
= =» © dressing. problems for more years 
Combiotic than anything else. 













The biggest 
selling injectable 
antibiotic. 


Individual treatment the fast way. 
Terramycin® Tablets, Neo-Terramycin® 
Boluses, and Triple Sulfa Boluses to 
keep your livestock healthy. 


.. | lablets & 
Boluses 


caes > AGRICULTURAL DIVISION, New York, N. Y. 10017 


OBSERVE LABEL 
RECTION 





MORE FOR GROWTH AND HEALTH 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S FAMOUS - 


Aloha Week 
TOUR TO 


Hawaii 


FULLY ESCORTED 


Pearl Harbor 





Heawali 
OCTOBER 13-—25 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
CATTLE RANCH 
















Honolulu 
OUTER ISLANDS 


Kauai 


‘ND FOR BROCHURE NOW ~_ 


me 4 


a 
c 


CLIP AND SE 


po ae 
Travel Service Bureau, Inc., D 


e ant i een od 
the details in your 1 
Name 
Address 


City 
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vitamin A and D deficiencies. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


Virginia Knoll, Blairstown 
Linda Krotje, Newton 

Diane Lucas, Flemington 
Terri Melkonian, Farmingdale 
Kathy Poliski, Woodstown 
Amos Rudderow, Moorestown 
Harriet Rudderow, Moorestown 
Dolly Sanyi, Rahway 

Julie Thies, Neshanic Station 
Wilson Vaughn, Vernon 
Susan Williams, Mahwah 
Debbie Wolfe, Neptune 
Joseph Zentgraf, Alloway 


NEW YORK STATE 


Barbara Adams, Rome 

Kelli Adams, Rome 

Nancy Adams, Schuylerville 
Carol Aldrich, Sherburne 
Daniel Aldrich, Sherburne 
Cindy Allen, Port Byron 
Renee Aponte, McLean 
Brenda Appling, Hudson Falls 
Dorothy Appling, Shushan 
Jeanne Appling, Shushan 
Eugenia Avery, East Meredith 


John Baker, York 

Sherry Baker, Vernon 

Helen Bartosek, Skaneateles 

Barbara Beetow, Springville 

Mrs. Richard Beyer, Central Square 

Beverly Binno, Skaneateles 

Maureen Bokman, Orchard Park 

Judy Boyer, Lisbon 

Marynette Bradford, Central Square 

Ann Brewster, Skaneateles 

Anna Briggs, Deposit 

Cathy Briggs, Adams 

Jim Brocksopp, Holley 

Julie Brocksopp, Holley 

Stephen Brown, Frankfort 

Danny Bull, Suffern 

Connie Burns, Bovina Center 

Sallie Carbeck, Angola 

Barb Carramise, Pittsford 

Michael Chambers, Unadilla 

Edgar Chapman, Conewango Walley 

Pauline Chapman, Conewango Valley 

Mrs. Burtis Chrisman, Poland 

Janet Christie, Carmel 

Debbie Claycomb, North Syracuse 

Diane Colligan, Angola 

Jeanette Collins, Watertown 

Robert Colwell, Millport 

Jim Connolly, Hyde Park 

Mike Cornelius, Oakfield 

Mrs. John Cornell, Bergen 

Jean Corwin, Frankfort 

Meg Coyne, Avon 

Rachel Crispell, Slaterville Springs 

Sharon Crispell, Slaterville Springs 

Dalene E. Cross, Castleton-on-Hud- 
son 

Laurence Dedrick, Belfast 

Mary Dedrick, Belfast 

Conrad Degon, Malone 

Joe Delorenzo, Brockport 

Jan Derby, Plattsburgh 

Steven Derby, Plattsburgh 

Marie Devore, Greenfield Park 

Brian K. Dibble, East Worcester 

Carlton Dibble, East Worcester 

Nancy Diehl, Poughkeepsie 

Janet DiNitto, Washington Mills 

Joyce DiNitto, Washington Mills 

Ellen Dobbs, Rochester 

Debbie Donaghey, Syracuse 

Tammis Donovan, Sayville 

Susan Downing, Cayuga 

Cynthia Duquette, Plattsburgh 

Loralee Ecobelli, Ballston Spa 

Lisa Eklund, Stamford 

Beth Emanuel, Richmondville 

Irma L. Felice, Newark Valley 

Nancy FitzMaurice, Wolcott 

Carol Florance, Deposit 


Eugene P. Foley, Arcade 

Rhonda Fratus, Bliss 

Lorraine M. Gabel, Walton 
Michelle Geiger, Corfu 

Gail George, Johnsonburg 

Lynne Gerb, Rochester 

Peggy Gilmore, Port Byron 
Eileen Grah, Kendall 

Ed Graham, Skaneateles 

Carol Grant, Fredonia 

Mary Greinert, Ballston Spa 
Faith Grogan, Schaghticoke 
Steve Guariglia, Auburn 

Debbie Haimowitz, Spring Valley 
Sheree Hall, Stanfordville 
Virginia Hamilton, Buskirk 
Kristina Hansell, Endwell 

Debbie Hare, Colden 

Eleanor Harkness, Unadilla 

Mary Harrig, Ilion 

Betty Lou Harrison, Oxford 
Edna Hartnett, Manlius 

Julie Henry, Skaneateles 

Denise Hickson, McDonough 
Richard High, Camillus 

Beth Hill, Cayuga 

Mrs. C. Hinterberger, East Aurora 
Clayton Hinterberger, East Aurora 
Gail Hinterberger, East Aurora 
Florence Holcomb, Richford 
Marjorie Holland, Winthrop 
Edward Hope, LeRoy 

Marilyn Hutchings, Cape Vincent 


Michelle Jackson, Marietta 
Anne Johnson, Westport 
Ronald Johnson, Ogdensburg 
Kathryn Jones, Walton 
Roland Kellogg, Ithaca 

Lisa Ketchum, Unadilla 

J. R. Kipp, Rome 

Mrs. J. R. Kipp, Rome 

Mrs. Ann Knoll, Central Square 
Jeanne Kolasa, Boonville 
Susan Kross, Ellenville 
Margaret Kuss, Fabius 


Beverley Lamb, Scio 

Reda Lamphier, Wellsville 
Lisa Lane, Turin 

Dale Leach, Cortland 

Mary Leary, Vestal 

Truman Leonard, Richfield Springs 
Ralph Lewis, Mooers 

Kathy Libby, New Woodstock 
McClellan Lynn, Hamburg 
Eileen Marques, Worcester 
Greg Martin, Auburn 
Anthony Mascioli, Newark 
Michelle Mason, Accord 

Mrs. Anita J. Mattison, Horseheads 
Mary McCall, Victor 

Lillian McGowan, Oxford 
Susan McIntosh, Horseheads 
Jerry McNinch, Leicester 
Lezley Mikkelsen, Geneva 
Virginia Moag, Pavilion 
Barbara Moore, East Aurora 
Billy Lee Moore, Oxford 
Deborah Moore, Oxford 
Marion Moore, Oxford 

Susan Mowry, Accord 

Dr. Ward Mowry, Accord 


Jolene Nagel, Panama 

Wendy Nagel, Angola 

Ronald Nash, Marcellus 

Sara Nesbitt, Croton 

Lorie §. Neubeck, North Collins 
Mrs. Diane Nickels, Owego 


Karen Oleniacz, Eden 
Robert Olson, Jr., Falconer 
Allen O’Marah, Ogdensburg 
Leslie O’Marah, Ogdensburg 
Diane Orser, Weedsport 
Sheila Ortlieb, Martinsburg 
Cindy Osika, Hyde Park 
William Ostrander, Sidney 


Linda Parker, Champlain 
Gene Pask, Alden 
Debby Patchett, Baldwinsville 
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Diane Paulick, Worcester 

Tom Pavelek, Moriches 

H. Joseph Pendergast, Cobleskill 

Bonnie and Linda Pfeiffer, 
Greenwich 

Ann Pierce, Putnam Valley 

Frances Pollock, Troy 

Nancy Preston, Scotia 

Dawn Prince, New York 

Bryant Race, Greene 

| Debby Radley, Stafford 

Barbie Raynsford, Sidney 

Nancy Rehberg, Howes Cave 

- Barb Richardson, North Salem 

_ Edward Robinson, Richfield Springs 

Krista Roe, Greene 

Theresa Roe, Greene 

anete Ross, Hinsdale 

Michael Ross, Chestertown 

Tammy Ross, Cayuga 

Inga Rudd, Jordanville 


Joan Sackman, Schuylerville 
Joseph Sadlowski, Ava 

Sylvia Salmi, Spencer 

Jayne Salonich, Liberty 

Peter Sawchuck, Auburn 

Noel Sayers, Orchard Park 
Christopher Schintzius, South Wales 
Mary Schintzius, East Aurora 
Cathy Schreiber, Pleasant Valley 
Patricia Schrom, Schoharie 

Mrs. Dorothy Shafer, East Worcester 
Charlotte Shores, Hubbardsville 
Bill Sick, Cohocton 

Victoria Sick, Cohocton 

Patty Simone, Ithaca 

Leslie Smith, Corfu 

Judith Soper, Hamlin 

Trink Speary, Spencerport 

Carol Spence, Cortland 

Bonnie Spielman, Halcottsville 
Linda Spingler, Auburn 

Margie Spingler, Auburn 
Jennifer Stalker, Corfu 

Mrs. Mariane Steidle, Hunt 
Ricky Steidle, Hunt 

Marianne Stowell, St. Johnsville 
Jackie Sullivan, Norwich 

Jeffry Swetting, Rochester 

Susan Tavano, Ransomville 
Kathleen Taylor, Ilion 

Kelly Terk, Howes Cave 

Clifton Thorpe, Jamestown 

Vicki Tillett, East Meredith 
Gerald James Todd, Locke 

R. M. Torcello, Batavia 

A. H. Treder, Huntington 

Trace Trowbridge, Adams 

Linda Ann Turner, Oswego 

Lisa Sue Turner, Memphis 

Barb Underwood, South Plymouth 


Wayne VanderLaan, Kendall 
Judy Van Gorder, Virgil 

Denise Van Poortvliet, Cassadaga 
Margaret Very, Machias 

Clarke Vesty, Brockport 

Dwight Vesty, Brockport 
Virginia Vesty, Brockport 
Gertrude Vetter, Strykersville 
Pam Vetter, Strykersville 

Linda Visscher, Nichols 

Julia Wager, Shushan 

Karen Wager, Shushan 

Dale Waite, Salem 

Terri Waite, Salem 

Laura Wallingford, West Nyack 
Nancy K. Walsh, Orchard Park 
Brent Warner, Belmont 

Hariette Weeks, Richfield Springs 
James Weeks, Richfield Springs 
Donna Weigert, Victor 

Vickie Wiggins, West Winfield 
Pearl Williams, Oneida 

Joan Withey, Skaneateles 

Terri Wohlgemuth, Valley Stream 


Sharon Young, Liverpool 
Patricia Yourkoski, Watertown 


Rosemarie Zimmer, Westernville 
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Debbie Barkley, Allen 

Ed Brown, Philadelphia 

Teanna Byerts, Dover 

Stephanie Carleton, Etters 
Lynor Clair, State College 
Barbara L. Clouser, Madisonburg 
Kenneth C. Clouser, Sr., Madisonburg 
Cindy Coleman, Clarks Summit 
Edward Cox, Lock Haven 

Nedra Cox, Lock Haven 

Mr. Francis Danver, Clearfield 
Linda Davis, Sinking Spring 
Eileen Duttry, Clearfield 

Martha Duttry, Clearfield 
Regina Frisk, Mercer 

Brenda Gurak, Fairview 

Joni Hill, Bangor 

Mrs. Lore Homer, Oreland 
Debroah Johnston, Quakertown 
Barbara Kensinger, Doylestown 


Valerie Knight, Tidioute 

Rose Marie Lynn, Quakertown 
Bonnie Miller, Mt. Bethel 
Gaylord Myers, East Springfield 
Doris Otto, Quakertown 

Mrs. Karl Peckmann, Chestnut Hill 
Beth Peters, Clearfield 

Debbie Plank, Carlisle 
Deborah Reese, Lock Haven 
Danny Robbins, Westfield 
Lydia Rudolph, Mt. Bethel 
Daniel R. Seidof, Sciota 

Mike Sheffer, Dover 

Luther Shoemaker, Vicksburg 
Val Snyder, Mill Hall 

Carol Niklaus VanZile, Troy 
Linda Ann Vaughn, Carlisle 
Karen Jane Wagner, Newtown 
Mark Whiting, Edinburg 

Mrs. G. Wildermuth, Greeley 
Mala Williamson, Woolrich 





The good word for mares 
and foals is STAMPEDE! 


Because Blue Seal Stampede gives pregnant mares, lactating mares, 


sucklings, and weanlings extra protein and energy when they need 
it most. This coarse-textured ration is extra palatable, too. Feed 
Stampede with high quality hay free choice and be sure to offer a 


Blue Seal mineral-vitamin supplement: Min-A-Mix with mostly grass hay 


or Hi-Phos-Mix with mostly legume or mixed hay. 


Then keep track of that fast growth with a Blue Seal Horse Measuring 


Tape... it measures pounds as well as hands and it’s free for the 


asking at your Blue Seal Dealer. 





BLUE SEAL FEEDS 


Lawrence, Mass. 01842 
- Chatham, N.Y. 12037 


Maybrook, N.Y. 12543 


K WEBSTER COMPANY 
bee 


Harold Wilson, Portersville 
Thelma Wilson, Portersville 


RHODE ISLAND 
Norma W. Johnson, Wakefield 
Daryl Loring Knibb, Johnston 
Robert Knibb, Johnston 
Wendy Larmie, West Kingston 
Jo-Anne Pacheco, North Smithfield 
Lori Ann Pattou, Cumberland 
Dianne Tessier, Cumberland 


VERMONT 
Pat Ferno, Washington 
Olive Gilmond, St. Albans 
Sally Grant, North Hartland 
Paula Ruth Jensen, Perkinsville 
Shirley Johnston, St. Johnsbury 
Susan Loura, Royalton 
Harry Niles, Jr., Troy 
Penny Plimpton, Woodstock 
Kathy Walker, Cabot 


HORSE Feep 


GUAR 
Crude Protein NTEED 


3 
Crude Fiber 9.0% : at 3.05% Min, 


ANALY sic 
A 18.09% Min, Cr, 
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EXTENDED 


FARM FORECAST: 





NO LEAKS 





FOR 29 YEARS. 


With Onduline Corrugated Asphalt Roofing/Siding 


Whatever the weather, Onduline Onduline offers more... light 
roofing/siding won’t leak. This weight, flexibility, easy installa- 
tough corrugated asphalt sheet- tion on two-foot centers, choice 
ing actually seals around nails of five built-in colors, high in- 
(the most frequent source of sulation and corrosion resisting 
leaks with metal roofs). And the properties and a choice of 
asphalt impregnation is so smooth or granular finish. 
complete that Onduline re- It all adds up to the perfect roof- 
sists moisture absorption ing/siding material for any type 
through exposed surfaces. farm structure — in any 
That’s why Onduline climate! 

can offer a solid, 25- For further information 
year guarantee against and name of local 
leaks once the prod- dealer, write: Onduline, 
uct is installed ac- U.S.A., Inc., 15 Co- 
cording to in- lumbus Circle, New 
structions. York, N.Y. 10023 


Onduline 


“U.S. Patent No. 3449840 


Roto-Flo 


Portable | 
Grain 

















Now, average or small-size farms can reap the benefits of 
Clayton & Lambert's unique grain drying system that speeds 
up drying rates to match harvest rates. 

The 7'8" diameter unit dries up to 120 bushels an hour (20% to 
15% moisture on shelled corn). The 11'5" diameter unit dries 
up to 300 bushels per hour, 5 points removal basis. # Wet 
holding hopper fits overhead in dryer walls. @ Continuous or 
batch drying. BAIl electric controls and motors outside. 

@ Low horsepower, low operating cost. #@ Low 8' profile; 7'8” 
or 11'5" inside diameter, easy to move from place to place. 
@ Ball type tow coupler. @ Clearance, brake and turn lights 
available. @ Low initial cost. #Low maintenance. 


Clayton & 
omy mt Lambert Miig.Co. 
Buckner, Kentucky 40010 U.S.A. 


Empire Farm Days 





August 7 8,9 Dryden, New York 





Notte 
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ECONOMICAL BARN 


Julian Hager of Bloomville (Dela- 
ware County), New York, has been 
using for three years a freestall 
“cold” barn constructed at rock- 
bottom cost. It measures 154 x 42 
feet, plus an “ell” 42X50... with 
67 freestalls in the main part, milk- 
ing parlor in smaller section. 

Galvanized steel forms the ex- 
terior sidewalls, as well as the roof. 
Rafters are laminated wood, referred 
to as the “tied-arch” type. A bunker 
silo which can hold about 1,000 tons 
is rigged with a self-feeding gate 
(pushed forward each day by the 
tractor scraping the barn) so cows 
eat their way into the silage pile. 
No hay is stored at the main barn 

. Julian buys the hay fed to the 
milking herd. 


Economical 


Julian reports a total expenditure 
of $25,000 for materials and hired 
labor in the barn and bunker silo. 
“There’s also a lot of help by neigh- 
bors, for which I’m very grateful,” 
he comments. “We contracted out 
the concrete work, and the block- 


laying . . . as well as having the 
Surge dealer install the parlor hard- 
ware ... but the rest was done by 


our own labor force, along with the 
help of neighbors I mentioned.” 
The bulk tank and milking parlor 
hardware are both second-hand, but 
adequately functional for the 85 
cows in the herd. The only obvious 
problem is that the steel grates in 
the parlor-stall floors have broken 
down the concrete lips holding them. 
“The grates should rest on steel edges 
cast into the cement,” Julian advises. 


Grain Fed 


Pelleted grain is full-fed in the 
side-opening stalls of the milking 
parlor .. . grain available at all times 
when cows are in the parlor. Julian 
plans on arranging a space just in- 
side the parlor where high producers 
(70 pounds or more of milk per day) 
can be fed additional grain. He 
figures each cow averages eating 18 
pounds of grain per day in the par- 
lor. 

“My objective when building was 
a setup to keep the most cows for 
least cost, and one that required a 
minimum of labor to operate,” 
Julian comments. “We chose a build- 
ing that wasn’t complicated to put 
up... and used some second-hand 
equipment. The bunker silo cost 
only $1,000, and it operates without 
unloaders and other equipment to 
worry about. We didn’t try to cut 
corners on concrete, though . 
floored the silo and feeding area 
with it, as well as in the barn itself.” 

The DHIA herd average is 14,200 
pounds of milk, up from 12,000 
pounds three years ago. The barn 
may have carried a cost tab un- 
usually low, but it obviously gets the 
job done. — G.L.C. 


{ The Twain Shall Meet | 


WESTERN is coming EAST 


WESTERN is an all-new two 
piece screw-type rugged poly- 
ethylene electric fence insul- 
ator. For round posts. 
Safe-yellow for hi-visibility, 
Western can be adjusted to 
height without shutting off 
the current. No metal to rust. 
The wide flange tames the 
hot ones. 

At any rate — you'll like 
Western. 

Another Minute Man Product 





Ask your nearest dealer. If 
he cannot supply, write. 
Dare Products, Incorporated 
871 Betterly Road 
Battle Creek, Michigan 49016 








FLIES | 
Rot Your Wilh Check 
ROCKLAND I 


KLEEN-KOW 





ilccewcseesne nc. 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Passaic Avenue, W. Caldwell, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Cooperative Feed Dealers Chenango Bridge, N.Y. 
Erikson Supply Company So. Acton, Mass. 
New Holland Supply Company New Holland, Pa. 


UNADILLA 
a, SILOS se 


CHOICE OF LEADING DAIRYMEN 
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The bright days of July are just 
right for outdoor cooking, whetner 
in the back yard or away from home 
at a nearby park. 
It seems to me 
that picnics 
should be simple a 
and leisurely, so y 
all can relax and 
enjoy the beauty 
of outdoors. 

Remember all 
that fresh air and 
the tantalizing aroma of food cook- 
ing will sharpen appetites. In fact 
for both main dish and salad, I allow 
about double the usual amount of 
food. 

In planning picnic foods that are 
to be prepared ahead of time and 
carried a fair distance from home, 
certain precautions must be taken. 
Protein foods such as meat, chicken, 
eggs and milk (and mixtures contain- 
ing them) must be refrigerated until 
serving time. This is because Sal- 
monella and staphylococcus micro- 
organisms, if present, grow rapidly 
at warm summer temperatures. 

If your portable refrigerator main- 
tains a 45°F. temperature, you can 
safely transport egg, chicken, potato 
or tuna salad or cole slaw to a dis- 
tant cook-out. Otherwise it is not 
worth the risk of illness. 





Charcoal Grilling 

Learning how to regulate heat on 
a grill may require a little experi- 
menting. The general rule of not 
overcooking meat applies to outdoor 
cooking as well as that done inside. 
The coals should glow, not flame, so 
this necessitates starting the fire 
ahead of time. 

If the meat seems to be cooking 
too fast, the rate can be slowed by 
raising the grill away from the bed 
of coals. Just a reminder — once 
cooking is started, the meat needs 
to be watched, but this can be done 
from a lounge chair nearby! 

Both the chicken and summer 
squash recipes that follow use foil 
in place of a regular cooking utensil. 
Foil is especially useful if you are 
cooking away from home, as dirty 
pans are eliminated. If possible, use 
heavy foil for outdoor cooking be- 
cause it is stronger and wider than 
regular foil. 


Chicken Baked in Foil as sug- 
gested by the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany is fun to make. I have also used 
dry mushroom soup mix instead of 
onion soup mix and find it an excel- 
lent variation, especially for folks 
who do not like a strong onion flavor. 


FOIL BAKED CHICKEN 
1 broiler-fryer chicken, cut in serving- 
size pieces 
4 squares heavy duty aluminum foil 
1 envelope dry onion soup mix 
1 teaspoon paprika 
4 tablespoons butter or margarine 
1 can (4 oz.) mushrooms, drained 
2 cup milk 
2 cups potato chips 

Rinse chicken, dry and remove 
small protruding bones. Tear off 4 
squares heavy duty aluminum foil. 
Shake out dry onion soup into small 
bowl to blend evenly. 

Place a small dab of butter, 1 
tablespoon onion soup and 4 tea- 
spoon paprika in center of each foil 
square. Arrange chicken over this; 
then sprinkle with remaining onion 
soup and dot with butter. Add mush- 
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Photo: Reynolds Wrap 


Chicken is still one of our best meat buys, and baked in foil on the grill, 
it makes an easy and delicious picnic main dish. 


Picnics Are Fun! — 


by Marcia Pimentel 


rooms and milk, dividing evenly 
among the four packages. 

Bring foil up over food, sealing 
edges with a tight double fold. Seal 
other two ends same fashion, turning 
them up so juices will not run out. 
Cook for 50 to 60 minutes on a 
medium hot grill. 

Set foil packages in baskets or on 
paper plates and serve with hot 
potato chips and rolls. To heat potato 
chips, put in center of large piece 
of aluminum foil, close ends loosely 
and place on back of grill where heat 
is not too intense for about 10 min- 
utes. Four servings. 

When chicken is about half 
cooked, add foil packages contain- 
ing the summer squash. Zucchini 
squash is also just as good fixed this 
way and will take about the same 
length of time to cook. 


GRILLED SUMMER SQUASH 

2 to 3 small crookneck squash 
3 tablespoons butter 

Salt and pepper 
% cup Parmesan cheese (optional) 

Aluminum foil 

Slice squash into '%-inch slices; 
arrange on a large square of foil. Dot 
with butter, sprinkle with salt, pep- 
per and Parmesan cheese. Seal pack- 
age securely and cook on grill for 


about 30 minutes. Turn or gently 
shake package frequently to distrib- 
ute heat. Six servings. 


Tomato Salad Dressing is our 
family standby and goes well on a 
mixed vegetable tossed salad. We 
also like it as a topping for a cottage 
cheese salad, served on a bed of 
Buttercrunch lettuce. 


TOMATO SALAD DRESSING 


' 1 cup tomato sauce 


% cup vegetable oil 

¥% cup vinegar 

1 clove garlic, minced 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire Sauce 

44 teaspoon dry mustard 

44 teaspoon paprika 

Y% teaspoon pepper 

42 teaspoon Italian herbs (oregano can 
be used) 

Mix the above ingredients in a 
glass jar. Chill well before serving. 
To decrease calories, I use % cup oil 
and % cup vinegar. Yield: 2 cups. 


Summertime Supper 

Another choice for meat to be 
grilled is a fully cooked ham slice, 
since it is a boneless cut and without 
much waste. For a less expensive 
meat, hot dogs or hamburgers can be 


BACK YARD PICNIC 


Chicken Baked in Foil® 
Toasted Potato Chips*® 
Grilled Summer Squash* 


Tossed Green Salad 


Tomato Salad Dressing* 


Cantaloups ala Mode 


SUMMERTIME SUPPER 
Grilled Ham Slice® 


Pineapple Kabobs* 


Buttered Garden Green Beans 


Mexican Succotash* 
Strawberry Shortcake 
(Recipes included for starred items) 





substituted and served with the ka- 
bobs and vegetables. 


GRILLED HAM AND 
PINEAPPLE KABOBS 
1 No. 2% can pineapple chunks 
1 cup brown sugar 
¥% teaspoon cloves 
¥% teaspoon dry mustard 
1% green peppers, seeded and cut in 
chunks 
1% to 2 lb. center ham slice, fully 
cooked (11% to 2” thick is best) 

Drain pineapple, reserving % cup 
of juice. Mix juice, sugar and spices. 
This can be done ahead and refriger- 
ated. 

Arrange pineapple chunks and 
green pepper alternately on skewers. 
Slash the outer fat on ham and grill, 
allowing only about 10 to 12 minutes 
per side, since ham is fully cooked. 

When you turn the ham, start 
cooking the kabobs. As both continue 
to cook, baste with sugar sauce. Turn 
kabobs frequently. Six to eight ser- 
vings. 


Making kabobs is fun, and the 
variety is almost endless. If possible, 
use skewers with wooden handles, 
as these stay cool and are easy to 
turn. To add flavor and prevent burn- 
ing, kabobs are basted during cook- 
ing and also turned frequently. For 
a speedy basting sauce, use your 
favorite Italian dressing or a barbe- 
que sauce for a spicy tang. 

Try combinations of the follow- 
ing as main dish accompaniments: 
pitted ripe olives, green olives, dill 
pickle slices, gherkins, cherry to- 
matoes, mushroom caps, water chest- 
nuts, mandarin orange sections, 
maraschino cherries. 

Mexican Succotash is really a 
year-round recipe, but in the sum- 
mer made with fresh garden vege- 
tables, it is special. The cooked vege- 
tables can be placed in a casserole 
and kept warm until the grilled meat 
is done. 


MEXICAN SUCCOTASH 

% cup onion, chopped 
3 tablespoons butter 
3 or 4 small zucchini, cubed 
2 cups cut corn (fresh, frozen or canned) 
4 fresh tomatoes, peeled and cubed or 

2 cups stewed tomatoes 

Salt and pepper 

Cook onion in butter until golden 
brown. Add prepared vegetables. 
Cover and simmer about 25 minutes 
or until vegetables are tender. Stir 
occasionally to prevent scorching. 
Season with salt and pepper. Makes 
6 to 8 servings. 


Thanks to the many fruits in sea- 
son, summer desserts can be color- 
ful, nutritious and delicious. Eaten 
plain, with a dollop of whipped 
cream or ice cream, strawberries are 
always a treat. Fresh red raspberries, 
black raspberries and the many va- 
rieties of melons are also “naturals” 
for picnic desserts. 


BEFORE THE STORM 
by Inez George Gridley 


The trees are wringing their anxious 


hand s, 


The sullen sky is a pewter bowl. 

Blue Mountain wavers in a purple 
light 

Before the drums of thunder roll 

And lightning tears the fluid skies. 

Shut the windows. Bring in the clothes. 

Race to the barn with a load of hay 

Before the great sky river flows. 
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GARDEN TALK 


—<— 


by George and Katy Abraham 


Your tomatoes are well on their 
way now, but don’t let disease rob 
you of a crop. 
Let’s hope you 
planted some 
disease-resistant 
types (Heinz 
1350, Jet Star, 
Supersonic, Big 
Boy, Rutgers, to 
name a few), and fungicides will 





check the following diseases: 
Early Blight — brown spots with 

























If the tiller you've been using has its revolv- 
ing blades in FRONT and NO power to the 
wheels (see ‘TORTURE!’ above), you won't 
ever be happy with it again once you try 
the TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter 
which has its revolving blades in the REAR 
and POWER DRIVEN WHEELS — and is SO 
EASY to use you guide it with just ONE 
HAND! (see ‘JOY!’ above) You do NOT have to 
walk behind it, leaving footprints! It does 
NOT shake you half to death! It ieaves NO 
wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable tangling! 
The TROY-BILT® is now in its 11th great 
year. SO, if you want tilling to be a JOY in- 
stead of TORTURE from now on, please mail 
the coupon below or a postcard right now for 
the whole story of this wonderfully different 
and better design in tillers! OFF-SEASON SAV- 
INGS now in effect for a limited time. 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composters 






















B pept. 2717 i 

| 102d’ St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 | 

| Please send the whole wonderful story of TRoy- | 
BILT® Roto Tillers including prices and OFF- 

| SEASON-SAVINGS now in effect for a limited | 
time. (Please Print Clearly) | 

[ INE Ui cree MARR pier arches aan hei | Ae aii ahd eee tL) 

| OUT OSS coke Ste reen Soh say ne) Me lai ie atts Baal Be Ait ae I 

Poi ke Stale cy. ee Zips. | 

| We can also furnish parts for your old ROTO- | 
TILLER. Check here for FREE parts-price list. ([ 


I ss pa ee ene eerie eee eee ae 


ORNAMENTAL 
WINDMILL 


ue lawn decoration. 
Turns in slightest breeze. 
Adds rustic charm. 4% ft. 
& 8 ft. sizes. 
Send for Free Brochure. 


» Air Machine Co., Inc. 
Box 2150, Lohrville, la. 51453 


WG “i305 we auto Every type & size 

ee: 

Mas ieclg CATALOG 

Bia a) BOC maa NES 
LET US PROVE IT .-.-- 


WRITE US TODAY 


e113 Chestnut St.,Camden, N.J. 


WOOD SIGN LETTERS 
Buy durable, ready to paint letters direct. 
For commercial signs. 4/’-24’’. Sample $1. 
(cash) Write: Northland Products Dept. AA 
SR-32 Rockland, Maine 04841 





ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen's Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 





a target pattern up to one-half inch 
in diameter, starting on older leaves. 

Late Blight —dark, irregular, 
water-soaked areas on leaves and 
stems. In damp weather, a white 
moldy growth may be on the spots. 
Irregular gray-to-black areas may 
cover up to one half of the surface 
of green or ripe tomatoes. 

Anthracnose — spots on ripe fruit 
only are circular, slightly sunken, 
brown and up to one-half inch in 
diameter. 

It’s a good idea to spray or dust 
your plants, using 4 tablespoons of 
70% Zineb or 5 tablespoons of 70% 
Maneb in 2% gallons of water, or 
you can use a general purpose vege- 
table spray preparation, purchased 
in your local garden store. Spray at 
10-day intervals. If you use dust, 
apply it at 7-day intervals, using 4 
to 5% Zineb or Maneb dust. 

Note: We repeat fungicides will 
not control Fusarium Wilt. With 
this, lower leaves turn yellow and 
wilt, and later the entire plant may 
die. Peel back the “bark” on the 
lower portion of the stem, and you 
will find brown streaks in the inner 
wood. 

If you haven't started training 
your tomatoes on a wire trellis, 
there’s still time to do it. This may 
save your crop from snail damage 
if we get a real wet summer again. 


Garden Soils 

Be sure and save your grass clip- 
pings, especially if your soil is sandy 
or clayey. A heavy clay soil is tough- 
er to handle than a sandy soil be- 
cause it breaks up harder, packs 
down and cements over and even 
cracks when dried out. 

The best way to loosen up a heavy 
clay soil is to work in all the or- 
ganic matter you can get — peat 
moss, sawdust, rotted manure, grass 
clippings or anything else that’s 
available. Add about 2 inches of one 
of the above and a couple inches of 
coarse sand to your compost or gar- 
den. Build up your own soil bank 
by saving table scraps — coffee 
grounds, tea leaves, egg shells, etc., 
and add them to the compost. 


Plant Emotions 

Often we’re asked if plants really 
respond to emotions — love, hate, 
fear, etc. We believe there’s some- 
thing to the idea. Certainly, plant 
emotions cannot be equated with 
those of humans, since they are not 
vocal in their protests. Plants do 
react, however, by sending out tiny 
electric impulses which can be 
picked up by the same equipment 
policemen use to detect lies. 

Several students have written to 
tell us they made plant emotion 
studies in colleges and high schools 
and that results are pronounced. 
College students at Kansas State 
Teachers spend their laboratory 
hours pinching, cutting, burning and 
gassing bean plants, and their re- 
sults have been recorded. Impulses 
are picked up by a galvanometer 
attached to the plant. The galvano- 

(Continued on page 30) 









4783. Zip or button-up easy skim. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-18%; Misses’ 8-18. Size 12 (bust 
34). Yardages in pattern . . . 75 cents 4783 Pa 


4616. Lively pantsuit, dress plus shorts. g—1gY* 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 10% 18 Vf _ 


8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) pantsuit 2-3/8 
Vas O0antvaciiie as cps reyes 75 cents 


4581. Four-way diagonal detail is slim- 
ming. PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) takes 
2-518: ¥ds539 ine Se He a 75 cents 


All Printed Patterns 














He 
ys 


6 ORES 


4773. A popular fashion—the palazzo 


pantdress|5 PRINTED PATTERN, 
Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) 
takes 3-3/8 yds.60in. ...... 75 cents 


4773 
34-48 % 








10-18% 


9332. Sew slim pantsuit or dress. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 10%- 
18%. Size 14% (bust 37) pantsuit 2-1/8 
VASR OOM eee Noee ee ee hs 75 cents 


7166. Light, packable, lacy cape-shawl 
that’s quick to crochet in pineapple- 
* and-mesh combination. Use knitting 
worsted. Easy directions... .. 50 cents 


7086. Crochet mom-daughter capes in 
easy shell-stitch of worsted in 2 colors. 
Directions, Child’s 2-12; Misses’ 10-20 
LCL Sef ey Botte cae Renee 50 cents 


507. Patchwork pillows add country 
accent. Patch pattern pieces for 16” 
round pillow, 15% x 18%-inch shell 


Shape aDikCCHOnS amen ee ee 50 cents 
‘instant SewingBook Ligtel tesengicosk GA Ph ooh lan ae eee Tee | 
‘Instant Fashion Book O$1 
| Fashions to Sew 0 75¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
‘Designer Collection Bee Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 
‘Needlecraft Catalog 75¢ 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 O50¢ Nee ior ne ut OAs 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 (150¢ ‘ 
‘15 Quilts for Today #3 C1 50¢ DRESS SPATICIERNS a0 -5 seahorse 75 CENTS 
‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs (150 
:12 Prize Afghans #12 C1 50¢ NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50CENTS 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 ($1 : 
‘Complete Instant Gift Book [1$1 | add 25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling | 


‘Instant Crochet Book $1 


‘Instant Macramé Book O$1 
‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet ($1 
‘Instant Money from Crafts O$1 
‘Easy Art of Flower Crochet [J$1 | NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
ADDRESS 
cae CITY STATE ZAP, 


American A griculturist, July, 1973 








Mention Hawaii, and most people think of ‘ 





‘the beach at Waikiki.’ 


Here you see a portion of the famous beach with equally famous Diamond 


Head in the background. 


Go to Hawaii and 


Make Your Dreams Come True 


Everyone dreams of going to 
Hawaii, Paradise of the Pacific, 
“some day.” Don’t put off this de- 
lightful experi- 


ence any longer 


— make “some 
day” this year a 
and come along y 





on our Aloha 
Week Hawaiian 
Holiday from 
October 13 to 25. 
You'll have the 
time of your lifeand wonder why you 
didn’t go sooner! 

We will visit the four best known 
islands — Hawaii, Maui, Kauai and 
Oahu. On Hawaii, the Big Island, 
our first stop is Hilo, orchid capital 
of the world, and we'll see the nur- 
series where these exotic flowers are 
grown. We'll also visit Hawaii Vol- 
cano National Park, Akaka Falls 
(which are higher than Niagara) and 
pass through the vast Parker Ranch 
on our way across the island to Kona. 

A tour of the historic Kona Coast 
will take us to the City of Refuge, 
Captain Cook’s Monument, and a 
mill where the world-famous Kona 
coffee is ground. Also, Kona waters 
abound with marlin, tuna, skipjack 
and bonita; arrangements can be 
made for any who wish to try their 
luck. 

Two of the things we'll see on the 
Valley Isle of Maui are Lahaina, 
first capital of the islands and the 
place where much of the movie 
“Hawaii” was filmed, and “The 
Needle,” a fern-covered volcanic 
freak rising 2,000 feet above the 
valley floor. We'll also take a ride 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


on the Lahaina, Kaanapali and Pacific 
Railroad. 

Honolulu and Waikiki on the 
Island of Oahu are at their festive 
best during Aloha Week. Each eve- 
ning colorful celebrations describe 
various events in the history of Poly- 
nesia and the South Pacific. The 
Floral Parade is a truly outstanding 
feature, and we'll be right there to 
see it. 

On a full day’s trip around the 
island, we'll visit Sea Life Park and 
the Polynesian Cultural Center 
where six native villages have been 
constructed to depict the cultures of 
Samoa, Tonga, the Maoris, Fiji, 
Tahiti and Hawaii. On another day 
we will go for a cruise through Pearl 
Harbor to see Battleship Row, where 
the sunken USS Utah and USS 
Arizona have been left as a per- 
manent memorial to our servicemen 
who lost their lives on that dark day 
of December 7, 1941. 

Among other interesting things 
to see in Honolulu are the Wax 
Museum, Iolani Palace, Punch- 
bowl Crater, the Kodak Hula Show, 
and Dole Pineapple Cannery; there’s 
shopping at the International Market 
Place and Ala Moana Shopping 
Center, and always the beautiful 
sandy beaches invite you to relax 
and enjoy the ocean breezes and 
bright sunshine. 

Kauai is known as the Garden 
Isle. Here we'll make an excursion 
up the placid Wailua River to Fern 
Grotto State Park and take a trip to 
Waimea Canyon, “Grand Canyon of 
the Pacific.” Our hotel here is also 

(Continued on page 30) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Fall Hawaiian Tour 


Upper Mississippi Cruise 


Bermuda Cruise 
Heart o’ the West 


Norway-Spitzbergen Cruise __ 


Name 





Address 





(Please print) 


American Agriculturist, July, 1973 


14th and Final Printing of 


Journey To Day Before Yesterday 


By E. R. Eastman 





For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.50 (New York State tax included) to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Box 370, Book 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


7AALL FOUACE 








new england tour 


a VISIT ALL THE BEST OF QUAINT, HISTORIC NEW 

» ENGLAND DURING ITS COLORFUL AUTUMN. Aj 
=» GREAT AA TOUR FAVORITE — NINE DAYS, ALL- § 
# EXPENSE, FULLY ESCORTED, BY COMFORTABLE § 
=» MOTORCOACH. RESERVE EARLY — THIS IS OFTEN § 
» A SELLOUT. BRING YOUR CAMERA! 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. M-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, tl 02192 


Rush me your brochure on the “NEW ENGLAND FALL FOLIAGE TOUR!” 
Name 
Address 


State 
PLEASE PRINT 





Livestock 


mart 





ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 





BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS for 1978. Shaver 
Leghorns, Harco Sex-Links, Lawton Buffs, 
Cornish Cross meat birds. Also started pullets. 
Henry M. Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. 
Phone 518/692-7104. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids. Also top notch White Leghorns, Buff 
Sex Links and R.I. Reds. For broad-breasted 
broilers or capons try our premium quality 
Cornish Super Giants. Free catalog. Noll 
Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 17039. 


PROFIT POWERED HEAVY Laying Leg- 
horns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds; cockerels go 14#. 
Circular. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17078. 





BEEF CATTLE 


TOP PRICES PAID - Large midwest feedlot 
now accepting beef breed cattle and Holstein 
steers in this area. Phone mornings 518/686- 
7032. 





BROWN SWISS 


DEVILRIDGE 


BROWN SWISS SALE 
July 11, 1973 — 11 A.M. 





James M. Hackman, owner 
Middleburg, Virginia 


125 Registered Brown Swiss: 
30 Bred heifers, 5 bulls. 


HERD AVERAGE: 14939 3.8% 577 


Many top records to 21,000M. Several 
“EX” & “VG” cows include 3 All-Ameri- 
can nominees. 


90 cows, 


Contact Sales Mer. for catalog: 
MODERN ASSOCIATES, Wayne E. Sliker 
Flemington RD 5, N.J. 08822 





CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHIAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls and heifers 
from regular calving. Good milking dams, 
linebred - Mexican and French breeding. 
Performance tested certified herd. R. B. 
Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5353. 


N. Y. S..s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.|. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer. 














af 


CHAROLAIS 





FULLBLOOD CHAROLAIS COW 8 years old, 
due to calve in October. Size and quality 
from original Cotano bloodlines. Package in- 
cludes her yearling daughter. Priced reason- 
ably to get you started in Charolais purebreds. 
R. B. Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 
13159. 315/696-5358. 





CALF RAISING 


EXPBERIENCED DAIRY FARMER will raise 
your calves for dairy replacements under con- 
tract. John Backus, Underhill, Vermont 05489. 








DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
eall or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140, Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 85% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 





DOGS 


SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Working 
and family dog; beautiful puppies, guaranteed 
satisfaction; 33 years imported breeding; 
registered, training instructions. Carroll 
Shaffner, RI, Boalsburg, Penna. 16827. 814/- 
466-6535. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Offering 
pups out of Imp. Fly and Mist by Imp. Roy. 
Proven workers. Sometimes started dogs of- 
fered. Also offering the book “The Farmer’s 
Dog” on training and handling working Bor- 
der Collies. $6.00 postpaid. Call, write or visit 
Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 
Phone 413/625-6496. 


AKC PUPPIES - Airedales, Welsh Terriers, 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers. S. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, N.Y. 13808. Phone 607/263-5080. 


SETNA AIREDALES - AKC. Puppies 
whelped March 27. Stud serviee. M. Antes, 
Conway, Mass. 01341. Phone 413/369-4350. 


AMERICAN ESKIMO - male and female, 
under one year, $45.00. Myrtle Angle, RD #2, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 18301. Phone 717/421- 
7496. 


AKC PEKINGESE PUPPIES, excellent breed- 























HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORD cows 
for sale. Good type cows. Most of them with 
8 month old calves at side. Raynham, Hope- 
well, N.J. 08525. 201/846-5423. 


FOR SALE: Two registered Polled Hereford 
bulls. One three years old, one a yearling. 
Domino bloodlines. Reasonably priced. High- 
field Farm, Sharon, Conn. 06069. Phone 203/- 
364-0176 or 203/364-5872. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 











HOLSTEINS 





FOR SALE - Twenty-three large first-calf 
Holstein heifers freshening in August and 
September. Charles Holdridge, Margaretville, 
N.Y. 12455. Phone 914/586-4985. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 





HORSES 


ARABIANS FOR SALE - Purebred young 
stock, yearlings and weanling. Maple Grove 
Arabian Farm, Warren Rd., Frewsburg, N.Y. 
147388. Phone 716/569-5861. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1647 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


PAIR OF RED started males - select breed- 
ing, for service sires or oxen. Write Oscar 
Hendrickson, Rt. 1, McDonough, N.Y. 138801, 
or phone 607/863-8203. 


OXEN 
5-YEAR OLD dark color, beautiful horn 


spread, well trained, matched yoke of Devon 
Oxen, 4200#. Moira, N.Y. 518/529-7482. 

















ing, several older males, reasonable. we 

stud service. G. Tripp, Chittenango, ake 

13037. RABBITS 

BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups - RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
wormed, innoculated. Ariel Lane, Route 1, ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
Henderson, N.Y. 13650. 25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
GERMAN SHEPHERD PUPPIES - backed kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 


by Canadian and American Champions - $50. 





Charles Coe, East Road, Boonville, N.Y. 
13309. 

BORDER COLLIE PUPS - 3 males available, 
registered. Parents work certified, farm 


raised. Phone 717/548-2156. 


AIREDALE PUPPIES - registered AKC, 
shots. Farm raised with children and weaned. 
Robert W. Hill, Campbell Road, Elbridge, N.Y. 
18060. Phone 315/689-9395. 


REGISTERED black and tan coon hounds. 
Year old $75. Also purebred English Shep- 
herds. Write Hayner Bornt, Box 145, Troy, 
N.Y. 12180. Phone 518/663-8865. 








DUCKS & GEESE 


MANY BREEDS of goslings, ducklings, 
Guineas, chicks, turkeys, bantams and pheas- 
ants. Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 








HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224. 





CHAROLAIS 
NUTMEG OF VIRGINIA 
PRODUCTION SALE 


(Ed and Dolores Shurick, owners) 
at the farm, Charlottesville, Virginia 


Saturday, AUGUST 4 — 12:30 P.M. (EDT) 
60 HEAD 


“THE AVIGNON INFLUENCE SALE” 
3 FULL FRENCH BULLS - 8 FULL FRENCH FEMALES 
; 11 CHAMPIONS - 16 COWS WITH CALVES AT SIDE 
This Production Sale will offer the greatest proven quality ever sold in any Charolais 
Production Sale in the history of the breed. Never before have so many Champions 
been offered; never before have the dams of so many Champions been sold; never 
before has a Full French cow family been in a sale (the Anastasia family); and never 
before has so much AVIGNON blood been offered. 


For catalogs write: 


BUZZ GAREY, Sale Manager 
Box F, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pennsylvania 19067 
(215) 295-6664 
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Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


RABBIT EQUIPMENT CATALOG. 16 pages 
with pictures showing labor-saving devices. 
Send 50¢, refunded with first order. Ozark 
Enterprises, Willard-6, Missouri 65781. 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, ‘AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls for 
sale. These are exceptionally good quality bulls 
that will increase weaning weights and rate 
of gain in any herd. Reasonably priced. Also, 
crossbred Santa Gertrudis heifers for sale. 
Vincent Bedient, R.D. #1, Middlesex, N.Y. 
14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 


SHEEP 


THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL (Open) N.Y. 
State Sheep Improvement Project Show & 
Sale, Saturday, July 28 at Cornell University. 
For entry blanks and other information, write 
Colleen FitzPatrick, Wayland, N.Y. 14572 or 
Jeanne (Chase) Kyle, 5887 E. Henrietta, Rush, 
N.Y. 14543. 


WILD APPLE HILL FARM Ltd. - Registered 
Suffolk and Columbian sheep for sale at all 
times. Maureen Hess, RD #1, Hudson, N.Y. 
125384. 518/672-7016. 


FOR SALE - REGISTERED Corriedale rams. 
Holzschuh’s, Java Center, New York 14082. 
Phone 716/457-3280. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #38, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
eattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 




















Ce RR I 
SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship | 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717. 
658-5821. 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland, 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H, 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 178138. Phone 
717/658-5821. 


FEEDER PIGS - Hampshire, York, Duroc 
Cross. Edward Primrose, Jordan, N.Y. 138080, 
315/689-3628. 


ATTENTION FEEDER PIG producers! It’s 
time for another sale August 8. All feeder 
pig producers should take advantage of these 
sales. Note: If our number of pigs is less in 
1973 than in 1972 this could mean no more 
Feeder Pig Sales. So let’s try and make this 
a good year. All pigs must be clean and in 
good health. Have your pigs in by 12 noon, 
For further information see your committee 
men, or contact Tom Givan, phone: 216/632. 
6681. 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York. 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 














VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders, 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 











ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems, 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


LIGHTNING RODS, new systems, repairs, 
U/L Master Labeled. Fire and burglar alarms 
- steeple repairs. Have New England, national 
representatives. Openings in sales and installa- 
tions. Howard L. Hutchins, Inc., 247 Lark 
St., Albany, N.Y. 12210. 518/462-4109. 








AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
ara: Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 








BOOKS 


LOVE STORY Collection bargains, 25¢. 
Bookways, 486A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 





BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘“‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 
days possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, 
standard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. 
Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color out- 
fit free! Stark, E10578, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 





CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING 





WRITE TO - Robert E. Annis, Amenia, N.Y. 
12501. Phone: 914/873-9078, evenings. 





CHAIN SAWS 





CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts, sharpen- 
ing equipment. Factory prices. Top quality. 
Free catalog.. Write Zip-Penn, Box 430738-H, 
Middletown, Ky. 40243. 





CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts: 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 








CIDER PRESSES 





RECORDS SHOW POLLED SHORTHORN 
bulls superior for crossbreeding dairy type or 
other beef breeds. Quality semen $3.00 per 
ampule. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, New York 
13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 








CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 
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7, Classified ads 


Publishing and closing dates 





August Issue _.. Closes July 1 





DEALERS WANTED 


September Issue ._....... Closes August 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


October Issue 


CT 
r} ro 


extra, 


... Closes September 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 





































SSLL COMPLETE LINE animal health 
products. Make excellent profits. Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, Manchester, Pa. 
17345. 
EARN EXCELLENT PROFITS. Sell complete 
line of farm sanitation products. Write: Metz 
Seles Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 
EARTHWORMS 
¥2EE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$5,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 
FARM BUILDINGS 
THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 
A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 
manufacturers of 
ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 

PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 
FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 
BSSTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, technifoam and styrofoam ceil- 
ings, pressure treated lumber, timbers and 
poles. Send us your material list for quota- 
tion - RD 3, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756- 

7871. 





GLUE 
eV a) 
: RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


' Send for further information and prices. 
130xBR-73 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


“ARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
.eyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
len, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


\RMS - STOCKED & EQUIPPED or bare. 
om farmettes to a 1500 acre farm and ev- 
rything in between. Example: 300 acre farm, 
cked and equipped, brook, lake, 80 head, 
50,000+ gross income, $247,500 - terms. Also 
) acre farm, 100 cows, good equipment, 
220,000. Many others. Star Realty Co., Route 
), Walton, N.Y. 18856. 607/865-4058. 


([RGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
untry estates and _ residential properties. 
pecifie or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ly. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
ox 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


OHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
round the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
lections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
wea. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
ntact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
152-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


ARMS FOR SALE: Dairy farms stocked 
and equipped, acreages as follows: 500 acres, 
306 acres, 300 acres, 126 acres, several bare 
farms available. Located St. Lawrence Valley 
region - WJ or FL Murray-Licensed Real 
listate Salesmen, PO Box 8, Potsdam, N.Y. - 
phone 315/265-3740 (call collect). 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 

end size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 

‘and. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
roker, Dundee, New York 14837. 


“MALL FARM - over 50 acres. Close to heavy 
idustrial area. Some woods. Reply to: Jay 
- Welke, Box 54, Vestal, N.Y. 13850. 


> <_y|/ 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK .- 350A, 250 tillable, 
2 creeks, Erie Canal, 3 miles city, State high- 
way, 150 free stalls, Surge parlor. 1,000 gal. 
tank, two 24 x 60, one 20 x 60 silos with un- 
loaders, automatic feeder, 2 houses, $135,000. 
Modern split level available. Owner - 315/- 
363-2347 - 315/437-9057. 

3860 LEVEL ACRES, 325 tillable, creek, ponds, 
1% mile frontage. Good 6 room furnished 
home. 60 stanchion barn, silo, unloader, clean- 
er. New pole barn. $100,000. Beautiful 150 year 
old Colonial, 9 rooms, 2 baths, hot water heat, 
beamed ceilings, overlooks valley. Barn, car- 
riage house, 110 acres, long frontage 2 roads 
Mohawk Valley. $95,000. Wimple, Realtors, 
Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. Free 
lists, state wants. 





FRUIT-POULTRY - 140 acres, two dwellings. 
About 3,000 trees - apple, peach, pear. Two 
large automatic poultry houses. Egg contract 
$20,000 net yearly income. Aged owner re- 
tiring. $120,000. Robert Collester, 816 Armory 
St., Springfield, Mass. 01107. 


GRADE A DAIRY FARM - On 600 spring 
watered acres, 400 pasture, 200 tillable. State 
highway frontage. Owner reports $150,000 
gross last year. 7 bedroom Colonial farm- 
house. Good condition. Plus, main barn 62x 
130’, silo 16x70’, 117 cow ties. Equipment 
included: barn cleaner, bulk tank, silo un- 
loader, dump station, milking machine. A 
dairyman’s delight! $275,000. Strout Realty, 
Inc., Route 10, Jefferson, N.Y. 12093. 607/652- 
4151. Free local lists. 








HUDSON VALLEY-COLUMBIA COUNTY 
fruit, dairy, vegetable, horse and recreation 
farms. Also country homes. Milton Meisner 
Realty Inc., Rts. 9 & 23, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 
518/828-4155 - 518/851-9831. 


366A DAIRY - 229 free stalls plus basement 
barn, 3 large Harvestores and 2 concrete silos, 
best of soil, prime location, 4 bedroom house 
and tenant house available - now only $325,- 
000.00. 460A dairy - 140 free stalls, year 
around silage storage, 2 houses - only $137,- 
500.00 - also cattle and equipment available 
at right price. 240A dairy - 84 free stalls plus 
36 on new pipeline, 3 silos, heifer barn, two 
tool sheds, 8-room house and two new trailers, 
$147,500.00 bare - also available with 120 cows 
and excellent equipment. 165A cash crop and 
dairy - barn for 45, new 20x50 silo, good 
4-bedroom house - only $82,500.00. 110A set- 
up for 280 veal calf - excellent operation, 
best of soil, 14-room house; owner’s health 
forces sale - only $78,500.00. 140A Ontario 
loam soil - barn for 46, silo, extra good 6- 
bedroom house, tenant house - only $42,500.00. 
Samples - try us. Also cash crop farms, 50 to 
1,000A. Write giving phone number to Mal- 
Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK dairy farms. Low 
taxes, good schools, many excellent values. 
220 acres, 170 level tillable, 94 head, 70 milk- 
ers, fully equipped, $115,000. 200 tillable acres, 
30 cow operation, certainly expandable, mostly 
new machinery, lots of privacy, $83,000. 126 
Registered Holsteins, 69 milkers, 25 bred heif- 
ers, DHIA average over 16,000, excellent level 
land, lovely large Colonial, prime location, 
stocked and equipped $181,000. 500 acre loose 
housing operation for 116 milkers, new stable 
and double six parlor, two homes, excellent 
location, extensive river and road frontage, 
excellent buy at $110,000 bare, with machinery 
and 165 Holsteins $220,000. Farms of all sizes, 
from 950+ acres to 191 acre bare farm for 
$32,000. Brisson Real Estate, RD #2, Mas- 
sena, N.Y. 13662. 315/769-9387 for salesman, 
or 315/764-0896. 


$68,000 POULTRY BUSINESS - 10 acres, very 
nice 7 room home. Brook. Income $12,000 to 
$15,000. Hayes Realty, E. Putnam, Connecti- 
cut 02660. Phone 203/928-4710. 


290 ACRE OPERATING dairy farm - 80 cow 
barn, silos, pole barn, 2 miles road frontage, 
excellent soil, gravel bank, creek. Conn. milk 
market. Ideal investment or continue farming 
property. Owner anxious to sell. Many others. 
Milton Meisner Realty Inc., Rts. 9 & 23, 
Hudson, N.Y. 12584. 518/828-4155 - 518/851- 
9831. 


78 ACRES TALBOT COUNTY, eastern shore 
Maryland. Good 8 room house, barn, brook. 
Suitable for raising horses, livestock. 34 mile 
frontage on county road. Mrs. Clarence Graf, 
1 Indian Head Road, Commack, L.I., N.Y. 
11725. 


$150,000.00 AVERAGE NET INCOME re- 
ported for last 3 years! 785 acres (340 till- 
able), milk route, dairy bar, two Hornnigger 
barns, 210 free stalls, 3 Harvestore, 3 con- 
crete silos! 5 houses! 200 milkers, 175 young 
stock. Complete setup $1,000,000! LaRock 
Realty, Martville, N.Y. 13111. 315/564-5400 or 
Salesman Don Holdridge 315/947-5357 for 
appointment only. 


MAINE DAIRY FARM ~- Dexter. 260 acres 
(80 tillage, 15 pasture), other tillage avail- 
able. Hip roof barn with 68 ties, 2 silos. 49 
head Holstein cattle. Complete line of equip- 
ment. 9 room home with 2 baths. $100,000.00. 
Ask for list of farms. H. Earl Megquier, 
Farm Specialist, Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 
Forest Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101. 























CENTRAL N.Y. FARMS and other real es- 
tate. Wants? Write Hendrickson Realty, Rt. 
1, McDonough, N.Y. 13801. 





GRADE A DAIRY FARM - 200A, 180 open, 
best type corn and alfalfa, stone free soil. 3 
stanchion parlor, 65 free stalls, 1,000 T. self- 
feeding bunker silo. 2 houses, outstanding 
neighborhood. $200,000.00. Taxes approx. 
$1,000.00. Terms. Browning Real Estate 
Agency, P.O. Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 
Phone: 703/825-0731. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: Several free stall 
dairy farms as follows - 245 acres with 170 
cows, 375 acres with 155 cows, 475 acres with 
175 cows, 510 acres with 180 cows; all farms 
are fully equipped. Also, have several farms 
with stanchions or tie stalls, some bare or 
with stock and tools. Financing available. 
Call me first, Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Rice- 
ville Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone 
716/942-6636. 


OPERATING DAIRY FARM - 3800 acres, 200 
tillable, alfalfa and corn ground; cattle, ma- 
chinery, 2 silos, capacity for 60 milkers, barn 
cleaner, new pipeline and 1,000 gallon bulk 
tank, concrete barn, 2 houses. Can also be 
purchased bare. Another 320 acre farm, 120 
tillable, river bottom land, alfalfa and corn 
ground; milking parlor, bulk tank capacity 
1,200 gallon, self-feeder with silo capacity. 
Can be bought complete or bare. Robert S. 
Petzold, Real Estate, 5th Ave., Rt. 17C, 
Owego, New York 13827. Phone 607/687-0541. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY - 230 acre dairy 
farm, 150 Holsteins, tractor, complete farm- 
ing equipment. 10 room home, 2 baths, sugar 
house and equipment. Money maker - $295,000. 
B. J. King, Broker, Turnpike Road, Cam- 
bridge, N.Y. 12816. Phone 518/677-8268. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK - 50 acre village 
farm (20 acres border river); 16 Herefords, 
various ages; new pole barn, two tractors, all 
Necessary machinery to operate. 7 room 
house, 4 bedrooms, 114 baths, hot water heat - 
$35,000. Phone 815/778-5154. 


MODERN FREE STALL - A 362 acre farm 
with 250 very level tillable acres located in 
Central N.Y.S. A modern free stall setup built 
new in 1966 with stalls for 150 milkers and 
6 in a line Surge milking parlour. Has 3 six- 
ty ft. concrete silos with unloaders and 1,000 
gallon bulk milk tank. Has three houses in- 
cluding modern split level home built in 1960. 
Priced at $175,000 bare with very liberal 
terms available to established dairyman. Own- 
er ill and must sell - available immediately. 
Call Zar Benedict at 914/343-1108 or write 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc. at R.D. #4, 
Middletown, New York 10940. 

NEW YORK STATE dairy farms. Whether 
buying or selling consult me first. Call or 
write Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liver- 
pool, N.Y. 13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 
NORTHERN NEW YORK Dairy Farm - 650 
acres (350 tillable, highly productive). 200’ 
dairy barn - half new; new 40x75 heifer 























barn; 2 good farmhouses; new 24x70’ silo 
with unloader; new 40x139’ tool shed and 
shop; 2-car garage. Badger cleaner in dairy 


barn. Cattle all Holsteins - 93 milkers, 20 
bred heifers, 60 open heifers. Farm pond, 
spring brook and springs on farm. Land on 
both sides of main highway. Five miles from 
business center, schools (parochial, public). 
6% hours from New York City, 114 hours 
from Montreal. Four farm tractors and 
everything believable in farm machinery, 
equipment. Last year’s income $90,000+. This 
year will be better because of more heifers 
to freshen. Asking price $875,000.00. Write 
(Gif seriously interested) P.O. Box 185, Ellen- 
burg Depot, N.Y. 12935. 


CAYUGA COUNTY - Showplace farm. Over 
260 acres. Barns for more than 70 cows. 
Excellent location having abundant water, 
highly productive soils, excellent schools, less 
than one hour from Syracuse and Rochester. 
$160,000. Also other farms in the Heart of 
the Finger Lakes Region. Many out-of-state 
dairymen now locating here, why not you? 
Leo Stack Real Estate, 36 E. Genesee St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 138021. 315/258-0337. 


FARMS! 380 acres - 65 cow stanchion barn, 
four bedroom home, heifer barn, bulk tank, 
silo unloader, barn cleaner - $81,000. Dairy 
replacement operation, 375 acres, very nice 
buildings for 150 head, good four bedroom 
house. This is a money-making business. 
Owner retiring, financing available. 500 
acres, 250 tillable, 200 pasture. Barns for 200 
head, top alfalfa soil, three houses, $215,000. 
Liberal financing. 340 acres - 150 tillable, 





plus pasture, 40’x225’ two-story barn, ex- 
cellent condition, 20x60 and 16x50 con- 
crete silos with unloaders, large home in 


good condition plus apartment, all barn equip- 
ment. Priced at $160,000. This is a good farm 
with a nice location. Call: Richard E. Posson, 
Licensed Real Estate Broker, RD #3, Nor- 
wich, N.Y. 13815. Phone 607/334-9727. 


VALUE HUNTER’S SPECIAL - Just over 
$100 per acre buys 444-acre New York farm 
for dairy/beef setup and recreation! Over 2 
miles frontage on 3 spring-fed brooks, 4 
springs, spring-fed pond, 180 acres tillable, 
140 clover and mixed hay, 40 improved grass, 
lots of woodland with marketable timber, 
great deer hunting. Rambling 10-room farm- 





house. 2 other houses need work. 40x100 
dairy barn, 34 stanchions, milkhouse, silo. 
Remote setting but not isolated, on town 


gravel road. Top dollar value here at $45,000, 
one fourth down, owner financing. Free... 
big 256-page Summer Catalog! Describes and 
pictures hundreds of farms, ranches, town 
and country homes, businesses coast to coast! 
Specify type property and location preferred. 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


FARMS WANTED 
WANTED: DAIRY FARMS bare or stocked. 








Qualified buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, 
Salesman. Phone 914/895-2817 or Sheldon 
Ocko Associates, Inc. Phone 914/374-5611. 


P.O. Box 178, Route 17 M, New Hampton, 
New York 10958. 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 








dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 


SELLING YOUR FARM? New York State 
farms and acreage are needed at once. Cash 
buyers are waiting. Call or write Chas. J. 
Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 
Phone 315/457-3380. 

WANT TO PURCHASE whole or part quality 
operating beef farm. Must fully support mini- 
mum 100 head. C. Simpson, RR1, Katonah, 
N.Y. 10536. 











GINSENG 
GINSENG SEEDS, for planting. $5,000 possi- 





ble growing 44 acre. For information, price 
list, write: Blueridge Ginseng, McDonald, 
Tenn. 37353. 

GREENHOUSES 





GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 





IT LOOKS 
AIKE RAIN! : 
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THE TILLERS 


TLL NEVER 
UNDERSTAND 
FARMERS 





BOY: WE 
SURE NEEDED 
THIS RAIN 
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HAY & STRAW 


STRAW AND ALL grades of hay delivered 
subject to inspection. For more information 
call person-to-person after 6:00 PM 518/994- 
1144. Christman’s Exchange, Inc., RD2, Fort 
Plain, N.Y. 13339. 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PPO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
IND NES BBS 

ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered any- 
where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, 








East 
Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591. 





HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 





call: Eastern \A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on _stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN for operator-mana- 
ger 200 acre crop, livestock farm near Roches- 
ter. Family farm background, ag. school, non- 
smoker. Complete responsibility, must be able 
to keep records, prepare cash flow projections. 
Salary plus incentive. New apartment. 
Opportunity to build equity after suitable trial 
period. Start Sept. 1. Furnish background and 
references first letter. Box 869-DT, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 

CIRCLE HEAD RIG SAWYER, experienced 
with hardwoods, electric push button carriage, 
Salem Feed and vertical edger; also mill hands 
for debarker and bucking with chain saw. 








Donatoni Brothers, Inc., 199 W. Main St., 
Rockaway, N.J. 07866. Call collect at 201/- 
627-2550. 





MARRIED MANAGER for Beef Operation. 
Farm background plus agricultural college re- 
quired. Top salary, modern home, and future 
profit sharing for the right man. Call 201/- 
588-4087. 


MAN WANTED who would like to stretch 
his Social Security check by sharing the up- 
keep of small country home. Write Box 369- 
EA, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: MAN-WIFE, retired, to work 
grove garden on lake. Mobile home. Write 
Angelo Ranoldo, Box 101, Clermont, Florida 
3211. 


EXPERIENCED MAN to assist in dairy herd. 
Must be able to assume responsibility. Stan- 
chion barn, pipeline milker, paved yard. 
Good house. Salary open to right man. Start 
about June 15. Edmund Leubner, Benson Rd., 
Skaneateles, N.Y. 18152. Phone 815/685-5488. 


WANTED - MATURE, HEALTHY lady, who 
likes dairy farming, to live in and help with 
chores. Box 369-DZ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 


field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 








HONEY 
EXTRACTED NATURAL HONEY .- clover, 
fallflower or buckwheat. 5 Ibs. $4.00; three 


5’s $11.00; six 5’s $19.00. Postpaid to 3rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, Gas- 
port, N.Y. 14067. 

HONEY: (NEW CROP). New York’s finest 
clover, wildflower and buckwheat. Price lists 
available. Sold by the ton or pail. Write 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York 13736. 


LAND WANTED 
WANTED - LAND for campsite. State loca- 


tion and price. Box 161, Middlefield, Conn. 
06455. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
388101. 

STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool cr septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
T7RT, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


WINEMAKERS - FREE CATALOG: Fruit & 
Grape Concentrates, Yeasts, etc. Write: Kraus, 
Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


PRICING/SELLING HANDBOOKS ~- 10,000 
Antiques, $1.00: 3,000 Bottles, $3.95; 1500 
Fruit Jars $1.95. Detailed pictures/illustra- 
tions. All 3 books, $4.95 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Harvest Publishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, 
Wise. 53218. 


PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps: 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


35 STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 06513. Free trial blade. 


MOBILE HOMES 


FOR SALE: 10x55 mobile home with 4x8 
tilt-out extension on living room, three bed- 
rooms. Good condition. Phone 716/535-7626. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, 'Andover, Ohio 44008. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town. Pa. 18951. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 

WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 
guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 
warehouses of parts for your every need. All 
makes and models. One of America’s largest 
inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 















































NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


IHC BALERS used 1 - 2 seasons, $750.00. All 
models N.H. - good selection used - 78 balers. 
7 - 9 - 12 ft. haybines. New Owatonna PTO 
9 ft., $1995.00 del. Used windrowers $500, up. 
40 flail choppers $300, up. 100 crawlers and 
wheel tractors - 30 Ac. equipment. 10 self- 
propelled combines. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 14424. 


FOR SALE - 1966 REO truck, 2 speed rear 
axle, 10-20 tires, power steering, air brakes, 
24’ rack body plus 9’ over-cab. Double frame. 
Less than 25,000 miles. Asking $5,900.00. 
802/442-3884 - call after 7 PM. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 











NURSERY STOCK 


FREE CATALOG write Tennessee Nursery & 
Seed Co., Box 645, Dept. 92C, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 37311. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D105738, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 














PLANTS 


RASPBERRY BUSHES for fall planting - 
Latham, Durham, Amber, Boyne, Madawaska, 
Hilton and Gatineau. Also, blueberries, rhu- 
barb, grapes. Send for free pricelist. Walter 
K. Morss & Son, R. #3, Bradford, Mass. 
01830. 








PLASTIC NETTING 


GROW FRUITS AND VEGETABLES for 
yourself—not for the birds! Cover trees or 
plants with lightweight new strong Zendel 
plastic netting. Economical, long-lasting pro- 











tection. Lets in air, rain and sunshine. 7%” 
mesh, 20’ x 20’. Fred H. Howe, Box 267, 
Somerville, New Jersey 08876. 

REAL ESTATE 
VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE .- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 


places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 

VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 








4, Worthington, Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
372-2911. office-home. 

HOE BETWEEN PLANTS and rows... no FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edition! 
more back breaking labor, self-propelled hoe- Over 5,200 properties described, pictured - 
ing machine; depth adjustable; thousands in land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 


month 
Auto 


use; year warranty. Factory discount; 
trial; time payments. Free literature. 
Hoe, Inc., De Pere 9, Wisconsin 54115. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-78, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 

PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 983, 955, 97%; HDS thru 
PD 212s ointeen OG. thre DO 2bs Olivers, sed... 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 








hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
Garrliases.) sis snob listed.) ask » 2£ore) ails 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 


rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEM 1700 (plus) feet 5- 
inch aluminum pipe, 2 nozzles each cover 250 
ft. swath, fittings, ete. Chrysler industrial 
engine, Hale pump 6-inch suction line, custom 
made rig for carrying pipe and fittings, used 
only one year. $3,500.00. Want to buy: Attach- 
ments for Cub Lowboy Tractor, also Ford or 
MF Tractor with front end loader. Norman 
Kellar, 610 Route 32 North, New Paltz, New 
York 12561. Phone 914/331-8900 or 914/255- 
1740. 


RIDING LAWNMOWERS - new, 7 horse- 
power $189.00. Freight paid. Free brochure: 
Tomco, P.O. Box 72, Oak Grove, Missouri 
64075. 


ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC wood burning 
circulators. Complete stock at  Harkey’s 
Equipment Company, Mont Vernon, New 
Hampshire 03057. Phone 603/673-3700. 


FOR SALE: DE LAVAL plate cooler, wall or 
post mounted, complete with ice tank, com- 
pressor, circulating pump and motors. Ideal 
for large dairy farm or small milk plant op- 
eration. (3,000 Ibs. milk per hour). Walker’s 
Fruit Basket, Forestville, N.Y. 14062. Phone 
716/679-1292. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor. Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (815) 253-5732. 


EGGOMATIC EGG GRADER, Kinco Auto- 
matic Feeders. Daniel Marinello, 4993 Font 
Grove Rd., Slingerlands, N.Y. 12159. Phone 
518/439-1336. 


BALERS - 10 used wire ties - J. Deere, Ford, 
New Holland, International. Combines - Over 
25 to choose from - New Int. 615, 715, 815, 
915; 82 Bean Specials; Case 600 w/cab; 
Ford 630 w/4 row head; four John Deere 55’s, 
two with corn heads; two Int. 503’s; two 
Int. 403’s, one with tracks. Int. Model 91, 
205, 315 - 20 corn heads 2 - 3 - 4 - 6 row - 
2 year old Bidwell 38”. Dryers - Tox-O-Wik 
360, New Holland 560 electric, MC-600 con- 
tinuous. Batavia Farm Equipment  Ine., 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020. Phone 716/343-9263. 























retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 
73 years’ service, over 660 offices, 41 states 
coast to coast. Mailed free from the world’s 





largest! Strout Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 

COTTAGE LOT on Trues Pond, Monville, 
Maine. 168 feet on Route #178. 175 feet 


deep, 173 feet on shore. $6,000. Arthur Buck, 
R.F.D. 1, Morrill, Maine 04952. 





REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 

SELL YOUR FARM, ranch, acreage direct to 
buyers through Land Market-Place, Box 132- 
AM, Brownsdale, Minn. 55918. No sales com- 
mission. Write for details. 








RECORDS 


COUNTRY RECORDS - and tape cartridges. 
Jimmy Rodgers, Carter Family, Curly I ox, 
Bill Monroe. Fiddle tunes. Free circular. 
Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-32, Arcadia, Calif. 
91006. 


45’°S BY MAIL. 85¢. Postpaid. Free record 
with purchase! Latest Country, Rock, Popu- 
lar, Oldies. Free Catalog! Write: MOS, Box 
788AA33, Anaheim, Calif. 92805. 








ROOM & BOARD WANTED 





WOMAN WRITER, nature lover, wants board 
and room. Spayed German Shepherd must be 
included. Geraldine Ross, 325 N. West St., 
Waukegan, Illinois 60085. 


RETIRED MAN wants room and board with 








small private family. Box 3869-DY, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 
SUMMER BOARD WANTED - one, two 


months, by retired woman and spayed dog, at 
working farm with animals. Have car. Par- 
ticulars write: Box 369-EB, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 





SALESMEN WANTED 





SELL ANIMAL HEALTH Supplies for area’s 
fastest growing wholesale distributor. Prime 
territories available. Guaranteed salary plus 
commission. Animal Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, 
Manchester, Pa. 17345. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-80 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 

BALED SHAVINGS delivered by tractor 
trailer. Clifford Hay, Inc., RFD # 1, Coble- 
skill, N.Y. 12048. Phone 518/248-7165. 












SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


KILN DRIED SAWDUST and shavings by 
traile~ load to all points in New England and 
parts of New York. Ponderossa'and White Pine 
to choose. Contact Joseph R. Beauchesne, Lon- 
donderry Rd., Windham, N.H. 03087. 1-603/- 
434-0238. 








SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane. Manlius, New York 
13104. 











~~ 


SILOS 


SILOS—Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box BS-73, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


AGRICULTURAL and heavy equipment me- 
chanic, married, 48, fully qualified, wide ex- 
perience many parts of the world, returning 
United States September-October, requires 
permanent position, preferably with accommce- 
dation. Any location. Please reply: BI 
Vintalvist, London, WC1V, 6XX, England. 


CARETAKER, GARDENER, maintenance 
man. Well experienced. Best references. Box 
869-EC, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 











STAMPS & COINS 





STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS - United States, 
United Nations, foreign on ten day approvals - 
all supplies - one reference. T. Waite, §&3 
Klarman Drive, Mount Carmel, Conn. 0651%. 


RARE 1909VDB CENT $1.00, U.S. Silver 


Dollar before 1900 $38.95. Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, 
Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 








TOBACCO 





“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smokin : 
3144 pounds $38.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fre: 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—-whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, New Yor 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR mest popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: SHOW CATTLE BLANKETS, 
halters, etc. James Ellis, RR #3, Cattaraugus, 
New York 14719. 


ANTIQUE GUNS - WINCHESTER RIFLES, 
Fox-Smith-Parker, shotguns. Top prices paid 
for one piece or a collection. Collector, Box 
505, Fresh Meadows, N.Y. 11865. 


CARS WANTED: 1928-’85, any condition. 
Write N. A. Soprano, 835 Mt. Kisco Rd., 
Armonk, N.Y. 10504. Call 914/273-8342. In- 
clude price and condition. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwiil 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


SEND FOR MAGNETIC Refrigerator Pat- 
terns - Butterflies, kerosene lamp, Dennis the 
Menace & Margaret, cornucopia & fruit, Suzy 
Sunflower, Hey, Diddle, Diddle, Kittens. As 
for Set 20. $1.25. Mrs. Edwin Schroeder, 
Garner, Iowa 50488. 

SOGGY TOAST with poached eggs? Not with 
Egglifter! Instantly drain anything cooked in 
liquid. Eggs, meatballs, peas. Name it! Free 
gourmet recipe. Stainless. Guaranteed. $3.50. 
a: eMion Co., Box 666CG, South Orange, N.J. 
07079. 

COLD WATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-56, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


Empire Form Days 
AUueIS 47 6059 
Dryden, New Yor! 































To Auburn 


To Binghamton 
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THE New Jersey Blueprint Com- 
mission Report predicts a_ bright 
future for those who plan to oper- 
ate farms in the Garden State. This 
report outlines plans for conserving 
much of New Jersey’s remaining one 


million acres of good farmland.. 


the dairy, livestock and grain farms 
in the northern part of the state, 
and the fruit and vegetable areas 
in the south. 

Look at a map of New Jersey, and 
note the northeastern part of the 
state, where almost all of the land 
has been devoted to development 
and industry. In central and north- 
western New Jersey, one finds an 
area that can still reserve substan- 
tial open space. In the lower six 
counties, advance land-use planning 
is still possible on a much larger 
scale. 

The first step, as I view it (the 
writer is a member of a board of 
adjustment in a township where 
speculators are seeking land) is a 
strong general zoning program. 

The second step is a zoning ordi- 
nance that requires 50 to 70 per- 
cent of open farmland designated as 
open space. This may not always be 
possible, but it is most important. 

The third point...and this is 
recommended in the Blueprint Re- 
port...is the sale of development 
rights to the state (or some other 
agency) while the land continues to 
be used for crop production. 


LOOK AHEAD 


A new pest has arrived. The Japa- 
nese beetle was a problem a few 
years ago; the gypsy moth is leaving 
a trail of devastation far more seri- 
ous. Now comes the monk parrot. 

The monk parrot is a bird about 
the size of a pigeon, and it can be- 
come one of the most destructive 
pests if it becomes established. It 
eats fruits and vegetables, and can 
also devour grain. 

According to people at the Divi- 
sion of Plant Industry, it has been 
found in Salem and Monmouth 
counties. It is vicious... it attacks 
other birds, and is believed to even 
successfully resist attack by hawks 
and falcons. 


SOMETHING NEW 


If youre tired of dairying, or of 
growing fruits or vegetables, why 
not take a look at new opportunities 
... like growing hay for the fast- 
expanding horse trade, or maybe a 
roadside market. Recently, I visited 
four types of farming ventures in 
central New Jersey that have amaz- 
ing opportunities: 

—N. H. Wright, Cranbury, grows 
toses and chrysanthemums. He has 
a huge inflated plastic greenhouse 
(100x500 feet) housing 32,000 
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roses plus tens of thousands of mums. 
— Arthur West, Allentown, has 


four greenhouses where he is grow- 
ing tomatoes. The 450 acres of land 
he and his son operate are planted 
to soybeans and grain. 

— The Kube-Pack operation near 
Allentown is devoted to growing 


compact proof that... 


(Gell 
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vegetable and flower plants for the 
retail trade. It includes nine acres 
under plastic where millions of 
plants are grown annually. 

—On our trip, we saw hundreds 
of acres of good land devoted to sod 
production. 

All these ventures are profitable. 
People today rarely complain about 
the cost of ornamental plants like 
they do over food prices. 


OSHA MEANS BUSINESS 


The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, known as 
OSHA, has set up strict standards 
concerning reentry of workers into 
orchards or fields that have been 
sprayed or dusted with 21 of our 


most common pesticides. The rules 
require that workers are not to re- 
enter treated areas for specified 
periods of time after spraying. The 
period varies according to the ma- 
terial used. 

In addition, treated fields are to 
be posted and if the workers are 
unable to read, they must be orally 
informed. 

This is not all. More records are 
required. One must keep records on 
the name of the pesticide and the 
dates applied. All protective cloth- 
ing worn by the applicator must be 
washed or disposed of after each day. 
Also, any employer shall arrange 
to provide necessary medical as- 
sistance to employees who may 
suffer injuries or illnesses from oc- 
cupational exposure to pesticides. 





The ever-popular Gehl CB600 set a tough 
performance precedent for the new, more 


economical CB400. And Gehl engineers 


met it! This dynamic, compact go-getter stands 
proudly on its own. Like the ‘‘600’’, the.‘‘400”’ 
has six tungsten-carbide knives cutting crops, 


quickly, through reversible, optional square- 
holed screens. It, too, combines fast, economical 
chopping with recutting ability. The blower 


shoots crops powerfully, to the back of the forage 
box. You get feed so finely cut, so uniform, it 
had to be chopped by Gehl. An optional electric 
inhead knife grinder restores a precision edge 


to knives in minutes. And, because there is no 
feed-in apron, the new CB400 is as maneuverable 


Name 
Route City 


State 





as you'll find. Select from a five or six foot hay 
pick-up, one and two row heads, or a mower bar. 
For complete information, send this coupon today! 


GEHL CO., West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 
LJ Please send information on the new Gehl CB400. 
(1 | would like a demonstration. 
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MECHANIZING 


Potato combines have become an 
accepted part of the harvest scene 
in many commercial potato areas. 
The fields not adapted to the use 
of these labor savers are, as always, 
those too steep or too stony. In many 
instances, potato growing has al- 
ready been on the way out in such 
fields. 

The slope of the land wasn’t sub- 
ject to much change. Not so the 
stony field. For untold backaches, the 
stones have been picked up and 
hauled away. Depending on the area, 
the big stones were hauled off and 
the small ones stayed. This was ade- 
quate for most crops, including po- 
tatoes, until the combine appeared. 
Small stones elevate along with po- 
tatoes and also cause some problems 
with the operation of the equipment. 

It was, therefore, inevitable that 
better stone pickers would be de- 
veloped and would be eagerly sought 
by growers of many crops on stony 
land. We recently saw one such 
rig on a northern New York dairy 
farm. The stones in that particular 
area can run up to considerable size. 
This new equipment had the capacity 
to handle rocks too big for one man 
to handle, as well as to pick up all 
but the real small stones. 

Such equipment does not come 
cheap, yet in view of the time and 
sweat it would save it impressed me 
as a good investment for a farmer 
or a group of farmers who have this 
annual chore to do. In fact, the po- 
tential saving in man hours per dollar 
invested in this kind of equipment 
seems almost sure to be as great as 
in many other items commonly found 
on modern farms. For those growers 
of potatoes and other crops where 
stone picking can lead to other 
mechanization or mean the retention 
of a crop on a particular farm, the 
advantages are even more apparent. 


RECYCLING 


With all the emphasis on reuse of 
various materials and resources, it 
is interesting to note that many peo- 
ple had already been recycling be- 
fore they had been much aware of 
the term. 

One of the really beautiful sections 
of this great country is the rolling 
area west of Washington, D.C. This 
Virginia landscape with its mixed 
cover of woods, pasture and crops 
would be attractive without special 
help. However, its appeal has been 
greatly enhanced by the inpouring 
of city money—the restoration of 
fine old houses, the landscaping, and 
by the miles and miles of white 
board fences surrounding the fine 
black cattle and chestnut horses. 

At one time, much of this land 
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was enclosed with rail fences. While 
most of these old fences have either 
rotted or fallen down (or been re- 
placed by something more modern), 
a few have been maintained. One 
huge farm or country estate I ob- 
served recently had been completely 
enclosed and cross-fenced with the 
original old-time rail fences. 

I can only guess what it would 
cost to find enough original rails, 
tear them out of their old settings, 
bring them home and build new 
fences. Of course, building the more 
common white board fence must also 
add up to a sizable cost. At any rate, 
this large acreage enclosed in the 
old zig-zag rail fence was a thing of 
beauty . . . and a joy forever. 

In a very modest way, we have 
been recycling a few cedar rails from 
original rail fences. We need to fence 
a small area for our two riding 
horses. The pasture is to be adjacent 
to the house and lawn where we are 
building our new home. We wanted 
no part of a zig-zag rail fence be- 
cause of the problem of controlling 
weeds, and did not feel we could 
afford the commercial “rail fences” 
which have the rails inserted into 
slots in the posts. 


Double Posts 


Our approach was to put two 
posts (old rails cut in two and sharp- 
ened) side by side about a foot apart. 
Three cleats made from rails were 
spiked to the posts. The pairs of posts 
were set 12 feet apart, allowing the 
rails to stick through a little on each 
end. The biggest chore was to de- 
cide on the spacing of the cleats so 
that the three rails looked about the 
right height. 

It’s strictly a question of taste and 
personal preference, but to us it 
seems that these old cedar rails, 
beautifully weathered as they are, 
give a certain air to-a place. It’s in- 
teresting to observe that most of 
the rails are still hard and sound 
after serving duty for who knows 
how long. Some have suggested they 
may have been turning cattle as 
much as 150 years ago. 


Project 


We've been engaged in another 
little project that involves the use 
or reuse of materials much older 
than these cedar rails. One of the 
things we’ve always talked about, 
but done nothing about, was a fire- 
place for our home. So now we 
naturally are building one into the 
new house. Split field stones offer so 
much variety in coloring that we de- 
cided to use them. 

So now for some weeks every lit- 
tle jaunt involves keeping an eye 
peeled for something a little dif- 
ferent. Northern New York has 
yielded some beautiful granites with 
reds and yellows. Road cuts through 


some Pennsylvania mountains yielded 
some gray stones embedded with 
great chunks of quartz. Other “finds” 
have been from quarries and rock 
piles on local farms. The variety is 
almost endless. 

Two things have come to our 
attention. A sizable pile of rocks 
in the trunk of the car chips and 
slices down to a rather small amount 
of usable rock. Second, just as in 
anything else, once you get interested 
in it you find that there are a lot of 
other people who are “nuts” too. 
One man we know can tell you 
about the color, quality, impurities, 
origin, etc., of rocks from the St. 
Lawrence River and Lake Ontario 
south to Virginia and Kentucky. 

Anyway, it’s fun to gather up the 
raw materials for what we hope 
will be a “personalized” fireplace 
and, incidentally, to learn a lot of 
things about rocks and rock forma- 
tions we never even imagined. In 
fact, up to now, rocks were always 
something to pick up and sweat over 
in the spring and to cuss when they 
turned up at harvest time! 


BARGAINING AND BARTERING 


Among the more interesting of 
the price-determining devices in a 
capitalistic society is the auction. 
At least in theory, when an item is 
offered to a group of potential buy- 
ers, an auction system of selling will 
pretty much determine its value. Of 
course, weve all seen something 
“stolen” or bring a crazy price. Why? 
It’s impossible to blame such situa- 
tions on ignorance. Well-informed 
buyers may just decide they want 
something and bid until they get it 
even if the price is out of line. 

The first time I can recall seeing 
this happen was when a beautiful 
team of young grays was sold at auc- 
tion in our neighborhood when I 
was a kid. My dad was among the 
bidders. He quit when the bidding 
got $50 above what he had decided 
the team was worth when we had 
inspected them beforehand. They 
finally sold for $70 or $80 more. 

I was so keenly disappointed! I 
have since thought that over the life 
of a good team that would have 
meant $5 or even $10 a year extra. 
Who could tell that close what they 
were worth? 


Puzzling 


Then comes that puzzling situation 
where an auctioneer can hardly 
get a bid for a good item. Rather 
than let the sale drag, he sacrifices 
it and hopes to balance it out on 
other items. I guess one just con- 
cludes that on that day at that spot 
with the demand that was present, 
the price he got reflected the market. 

Now the one-on-one situations 
have their interesting angles, too. 
We've all done business with folks 
who take it or leave it at the price 
quoted to them. They sell the same 
way .. . quote one price, and that’s 
it. Then there are some who just 
don’t feel it’s all been worthwhile 
unless a little haggling is done be- 
fore any money changes hands. 

We used to be amused (and some- 
times amazed) by a cattle dealer to 
whom we sometimes sold cull cows 
and veal calves. We finally learned 
to quote him too high and let him 
beat the price down because that was 





the only way he would buy. With 
other people you learned to quote 
the real price you wanted, and nego. 
tiations were short and sweet. They 
said okay, or no dice, and that was 
tie 


Same Thing 


We recently sold some of my dad's 
things at a house and garage sale 
and soon discovered that those buy- 
ers were no different. One gal wanted 
something off on every item and then 
after she had bought a number of 
things she totaled up the cost and 
wanted to renegotiate the final bill! 

The ultimate in sophisticated pur- 
chasing has to be from the profes. 
sional antique dealer or swap-shop 
operator. Of course, here you have 
a situation with a knowledgeable 
buyer and an uneducated seller, or 
at least that was the case with a lot 
of items about which we really had 
little or no idea of the going price, 

These guys or gals would most 
casually glance at some item and 
maybe ask in a “couldn’t-care-less- 
manner” what we wanted for it. If 
we were low, they would help us out 
by buying it. If we were about right, 
they “didn’t really need any more of 
those” . . . which they hoped would 
encourage us to lower the asking 
price a bit! 

At any rate, these characters . .. 
both by their knowledge of the mar- 
ket, and their buying techniques 

. sure did a lot better than did 
most of the other buyers! 


AT THE LUNCH COUNTER 


Keeping your ears tuned at a lunch 
counter can be an education: “Those 
were the good old days . . . they 
wanted $1.69 a pound for steak . .. 
somebody’s getting rich on that.” 


If there was any message in all 
that miscellaneous chit-chat over- 
heard at a lunch counter a few morn- 
ings ago, it was that most people are 
concemed about high prices. Also 
that, in spite of high taxes and high 
prices, most of us don’t want to go 
back to the “good old days.” Most of 
us want to keep right on with a high 
standard of living which, generally 
speaking, means lots of good food and 
recreation. 

Well, it just happens that a Chica- 
go outfit called Shapiro and Asso- 
ciates interviewed 1,100 people at 
200 locations across the country. 
What did these people tell them 
was the major problem in the USA 
. . . crime, energy crisis, Watergate? 
No—over 20 percent said inflation 
and the high cost of living were the 
major problems and issues; 86 per- 
cent said the best solution to infla- 
tion and high prices was to cut 
government spending. 

It’s been said many times before 
that there’s really not all that much 
each of us can do about inflation 
except perhaps to get our own hand 
out of Uncle Sam’s pocket, and then 
write our congressman and tell him 
to cut spending, all across the board! 
In a democracy, there just can be no 
doubt that if a high percentage of 
the people can agree on an issue, as 
apparently they have on inflation, 
and if they would let themselves 
be heard, the legislators would act 
accordingly. Have you written youl 
congressman yet? 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Paul Bockmier, Allegany 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Vincent Sorge, Bath 
(lost shipment refund) 

Mrs. John Ford, Harrisville 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Carl Riley, Constable ............ 
(refund on order) 

Ms. Vera Esche, Boonville 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Myron Lehman, Lowville 
(refund on tuition) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Gordon Pratt, Hop Bottom 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Wayne Hemphill, Chicora 
(refund on books) 

Mr. & Mrs. David Bishop, Wyalusing 115.00 
(payment on lease) 


MAINE 


Mrs. Shirley Tanner, Kennebunk 
(refund on order) 


VERMONT 


Mr. Wesley Kimball Sr., Montpelier .. 
(refund on jacket) 


CONNECTICUT 


Mr. George Prue, Storrs 
(refund on order) 





OUT OF THE FRYING PAN... 


In our May issue, we carried a 
report on Brides’ Choice Inc., ad- 
vising that the owner had been ac- 
quitted in Cleveland Federal Court 
of 31 counts of mail fraud. 

The two subscribers we mentioned 
still have not received refunds on 
orders placed last July and Decem- 
ber. Complaints of non-delivery 
continue to arrive at the office of the 
Cleveland Better Business Bureau. 

Word has just been received that 
the firm has been closed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for non- 
payment of taxes. This could be only 
a temporary set-back for Mr. Schus- 
ter who appears to be adept at wig- 
gling out of tight spots. 

Complaints against the firm should 
be submitted to Postal Inspector 
Robert Jacubec, Main Post Office, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


THE DISCOUNT GAME 


If you like to gamble, you don’t 
have to spend money going to the 
tracks. Just send $5.00 to Central 
Marketing Systems of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. That will entitle you to 
buy at their “discount prices.” You 


then place an order for snowmobile © 


accessories, such as helmets, shields, 
and engine timers. 

Shortly thereafter, you start writ- 
ing letters to see what has happened 
to your order. Your cancelled check 
is returned, and you remain in sus- 
pense. You eventually ask READER 
SERVICE for help, but READER 
SERVICE cannot get answers from 
the firm, either. 

The next step is to ask the Better 
Business Bureau to intervene. By 
this time, you are more interested in 
garden accessories since the snow 
is gone. 

We are not saying that everyone 
who deals with this firm has such 
problems — but we have two. sub- 
scribers who did. Both invested the 
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initial $5.00 for.a discount card. One 
sent an order in the amount of 
$32.45; the other, $65.35. 

We hope their claims will be set- 
tled by the time this gets into print, 
but we wonder if our readers could 
not have done just as well buying 
locally without the element of chance 
which appears to be involved in 
dealings with Central Marketing 
Systems. 


Postscript 


Just before going to press, a letter 
we had written to Central Marketing 
Systems was returned by the U. S. 
Postal Service marked “Moved, left 
no address.” This does not mean you 
cannot try your luck as previously 
suggested. There are other outfits of 
the same ilk from which you can 
order a variety of goodies. 





If you suspect that you have been 
victimized after itinerant workmen 
have left your place, one of your 
actions should be to report your sus- 
picions to your local police agency. 
Give police names and descriptions 
of individuals, as well as make, model 
and license number of any vehicles 
they were driving. 

Keep in mind that the police can- 
not arrest these people and get your 
money back on the basis of an infor- 
mal complaint. It is important that 
they be alerted that such people are 
in the area in case they already have 
warrants for their arrest. If they do 
not and if you want to swear out a 
warrant, be sure you have facts to 
back up any charges you may make. 


eo & 


Watch out for the “missing heir” 
dodge. Identical letters are mailed 
countrywide to people with the same 
last name as some deceased person. 
For a small fee, the promoter offers 
to send pertinent court records. 
Needless to say, the possibility of 
being a true heir is extremely remote. 


o © 


It is estimated that each year one 
out of every hundred Americans 
suffer from salmonellosis, often mis- 
taken for a 24-hour virus. 

Salmonellosis is an infection of 
the stomach and intestines, and is 
caused by salmonella germs which 
are sometimes present in such foods 
as fresh meat, poultry and fish. Cer- 
tain ‘pets are also recognized as 
notorious salmonella carriers. 

For information on how to avoid 
such infection in your home, order 
the following free publications from 
the Office of Information, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, DC 20250: “Meat and Poultry 
— Care Tips: for You” and “Keep- 
ing Food Safe to Eat.” 


To Be Protected 


Let North American help pay your medical bills and provide 
you extra income when laid up. It takes more than a single policy 
to meet today’s high cost, that’s why a combination of N. A. 
policies can do a paying job for you. The folks in this list of claims 
each carried several N. A. policies — notice the large payments. 


You may find a friend’s name in this list. 


Robert E. Knaggs, Altamont, N.Y. _ $ 627.42 
Truck acc.—fractured ribs 
Frederick P. Kendall, Altamont, N.Y. ... 430.00 
Bulldozer acc.—frac. & amputated thumb 
Robert M. Stalker, Belmont, N.Y. _ _ 1113.80 
Kicked by cow—crushed jaw 
Eunice B. Seward, Cuba, N.Y. 1147.94 
Cutting meat—severe cut hand 
Roscoe Whittaker, Whitney Point, N.Y. 679.71 
Fell off ladder—frac. heel 
Glenn McNamara, South Dayton, N.Y. . 2045.00 
Knocked down by cow—inj. back 
Philip M. Snyder, East Randolph, N.Y. 1045.24 
Target shooting, bullet ricocheted—inj. chest 
Jerald Hintz, East Otto, N.Y. 1595.00 
Auto acc.—mult. injuries 
John R. Giles, Locke, N.Y. 2362.88 
Run over by truck—inj. leg 
Henry Ketchum, Genoa, N.Y. 
Fell from haymow—frac. pelvis 
Kenneth A. Davis, Westfield, N.Y. __. 
Fell downstairs—frac. arm 
Edward Bailey, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Fell off ladder—frac. arm 
Ernest Rammelt, Westfield, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell—inj. back 
Kim M. Watts, Pine City, N.Y. ..... 
Roller skating, fell—broke arm 
Verna G. Larison, Van Etten, N.Y. 488.45 
Fell—inj. back 
Leelynd Stout, Smithville Flats, N.Y. 387.71 
Bitten by dog—inj. face, neck 
Josephine Supensky, Norwich, N.Y. _. 1532.85 
Getting in car, fell—frac. knee 
Joseph Leduc, Champlain, N.Y. 3046.45 
Kicked by cow—inj. back 
600.00 
645.00 
804.60 


1300.00 
768.56 
207.84 
574.42 
310.48 


Monroe E. West, Chazy, N.Y. 
Truck acc.—mult. inj. 

Viva M. Hyer, Cuyler, N.Y. 
Auto acc.—multiple injuries 

Wilson Macintire, Cortland, N.Y. 
Caught in V-belt—inj. finger 

Lawrence Riddell, Hobart, N.Y. 
Tractor acc.—inj. head, back 

Gary A. Hawley, Delancey, N.Y. _... 
Auto acc.—cut and bruises 

Sandra Champlin, Hobart, N.Y. 
Unloading hay, slipped and injured knee 

Gertrude Scaccia, LaGrangeville, N.Y. 100.00 
Lawnmower acc.—broke ankle 

Joseph Catalano, North Collins, N.Y. 3494.31 
Slipped and fell—inj. back 

Joseph E. Smith, Springville, N.Y. _. 1830.00 
Repairing silo unloader, fell—inj. back, ankle 

Gordon J. Smith, E. Concord, N.Y. _.. 1669.28 
Slipped unloading sawdust—inj. knee 

David Sherman, Westport, N.Y. _... 322.40 
Auto acc.—multiple cuts and bruises 

Reginald A. Carver, Willsboro, N.Y. .. 145.00 
Cut forehead with power saw 

Lester Carter, Chateaugay, N.Y. 916.84 
Fell into barn cleaner—severe cut heel 

Lawrence J. Carey, Chateaugay, N.Y. . 960.40 
Thrown by bull—inj. shoulder 

Gordon C. LaGrange, Johnstown, N.Y. 321.32 
Fell off tractor—inj. spine 

James McCullough, Northville, N.Y. _. 165.55 
Fixing lawn mower—cut fingers 

Charles W. Truesdell, Batavia, N.Y. . 1495.72 
Crushed by bull—inj. skull, rib 

Lucille M. Bradley, Pavilion, N.Y. ... 1003.55 
Auto acc.—cut tongue, broke ribs 

Jonas Borkholder, Oakfield, N.Y. _.. 579.25 
Fell from hi-lift—broke arm, cuts & bruises 

Betty J. Sickler, Lanesville, N.Y. 220.00 
Fell off ladder—frac. knee 

Mary C. Sarafin, Jordanville, N.Y. _.. 1182.14 
Caught foot, fell—frac. hip 

Joseph Bono, Frankford, N.Y. 700,23 
Hit by truck—frac. arm 

Carl T. Ozog, Poland, N.Y. _.......... 1392.86 
Slipped and fell—frac. knee 

William 0. Eggleston, Theresa, N.Y. . 2141.30 
Pipe fell on foot—severe injury 

Garmon A. Roggie, Woodville, N.Y. .. 2055.00 
Power shaft acc.—inj. shoulder, arm, ankle 

William Weaver, Adams, N.Y. ............ 1186.00 
Slipped and fell—injured back 

Donald H. Campany, Lowville, N.Y. _.. 1560.00 
Rock fell on hand—severe injury 

Clarence Briot, Croghan, N.Y. _....... 1983.00 
Kicked by cow—inj. knee 

Dorothy Woolschlager, Lowville, N.Y. .. 2579.29 
Slipped on bus steps—inj. back 

Ronald L. Thompson, Hunt, N.Y. _ ... 
Crushed by cow—inj. back 

Ida M. Fischer, Bouckville, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell—inj. ankle 

Joseph R. Eaton, Georgetown, N.Y. _. 
Auto acc.—multiple injuries 

David J. Burns, Scottsville, N.Y. 
Fell—injured back 


464.04 
2414.31 


310.70 
1116.11 
1642.86 

435.00 


Gerald E. Rouse, Fort Plain, N.Y. ....$1192.86 
Slipped and hit elbow—inj. arm 
Robin E. Rouse, Fort Plain, N.Y. ....... 391.70 

Knocked down by cow— injured chest 
Edwin S. Camp, Oriskany Falls, N.Y. 1189.50 
Fell from ladder—injured ankle 
Kinga G. Mierek, Westerville, N.Y. ... 1128.57 
Stepped on nail—injured foot 
David T. Watkins, Skaneateles, N.Y. __. 
Tree fell on insured—inj. spine 
Lena E. Dennis, N. Syracuse, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. neck 
Martin Gourneen, Holcomb, N.Y. _... 
Fell from truck—cut face 
Lillian Guile, Victor, N.Y. 
Fell—inj. shoulder, arm, hip, leg 
Fred DeBella, Warwick, N.Y. 
Fell loading crates—inj. back 
John R. Kinsey, Holley, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. knee 
Leon Allen, Albion, N.Y. 
Run over by tractor—frac. pelvis 
Willard Ellis, Altmar, N.Y. 
Crushed by cow—inj. back 
Barbara Lilley, Otego, N.Y. ............ 
Auto accident—frac. pelvis 
Raiph Osterhoudt, Richf’d Sprgs., N.Y. 458.55 
Caught hand in tailgate—inj. fingers 
Newell O’Brien, Hermon, N.Y. __....... 433.81 
Fell from ladder—inj. chest 
632.53 
597.55 


1293.57 
667.84 
1130.00 
350.00 
1800.00 
1020.00 
1332.14 
1985.00 
962.59 


Jane C. Young, Heuvelton, N.Y. 
Slipped and fell—broke ankle 

Edward F. White, Norfolk, N.Y. 
Fell on blacktop—frac. jaw 

Robert F. Normile, N. Lawrence, N.Y. 510.46 
Tripped—inj. shoulder 

Otis Wright, Schenectady, N.Y. _...... 1347.85 
Fell—injured head 

Robert Stilwell, Charlotteville, N.Y. ... 1219.64 
Auto accident—multiple injuries 

Milton D. Lape, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
Cut fingers while sawing 

Franklin J, Parrott, Cayuta, N.Y. ..... 
Slipped and fell—inj. back 

Eleanor R. Beerse, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 951.45 
Slipped and fell—multiple injuries 

Frederick Robson, Sr., Waterloo, N.Y. 2135.00 
Crushed by cow—inj. back 

Walter L. Sherman, Troupsburg, N.Y, . 1150.00 
Fell—frac. pelvis 

George R. Muller, Bath, N.Y. 1153.82 
Fell—inj. back 

Norman D. Schenck, Greenwood, N.Y. 2472.13 
Kicked by cow—inj. hip 

Bertha Kobylenski, Calverton, N.Y. 410.20 
Slipped and fell—broke ankle 

1000.00 
1386.78 


805.23 
562.17 


Ruth Van Galder, Candor, N.Y. ........ 
Auto acc.—multiple injuries 

Louise A. Coney, Owego, N.Y. _......... 
Fell—frac. pelvis 

Kenneth C. Katzenstein, Ithaca, N.Y. 547.26 
Auto acc.—inj. back 

George H. Reid, Greenwich, N.Y. _. 1007.47 
Fell—multiple injuries 

Raymond Welker, Jr., Macedon, N.Y. .. 1455.70 
Slipped getting off machine—inj. back 

Carl H. Abraham, Palmyra, N.Y. ........ 1154.50 
Slipped and fell—frac. leg 

Bernard Stedman, Attica, N.Y. 1068.43 
Auto acc.—multiple injuries 

William R. Gaston, Pavilion, N.Y. .. 1474.93 
Slipped and fell—inj. knee 

Eildon Paddock, Penn Yan, N.Y. 1846.42 
Fell—inj. ribs, collarbone, lung 

Jack C. Arnold, Athens, Pa, _........... 1205.70 
Tractor turned over—inj. leg 

Ralphe Kline, iioye. Pale sk ak ars 1200.00 
Kicked by cow—inj. leg, foot 

Peter Koman, Edinboro, Pa. 577.04 
Hit by cow—crushed jaw 

Peter Santini, Stewartsville, N.J. 511.40 
Hit by car—broke leg 

Elizabeth Hoffman, Califon, NJ. _...... 589.72 
Fell—frac. arm 

Roland Coleman, Jr., Elmer, NJ. __.. 
Fell from ltadder—broke back 

Leonard Truszkowski, Somerset, N.J. 1096.39 
Pushed by cow into window—cut fingers 

Gene Tilstra, Milford, N.J. 733.36 
Auto acc.—broke teeth, inj. shoulder 

John S. Gill, Center Rutland, Vt. 
Auto acc.—broke teeth 

Iva Fisher, Bartonsville, Vt. 
Fell—frac. ankle 

Maynard C. Squires, Brattleboro, Vt. _ 1235.00 
Handling plywood, wind caught it—inj. knee 

Irene C. Wood, Greenfield, Mass. .. 911.08 
Fell down steps—inj. leg 

Steven Siciak, Bernardston, Mass. .. 1000.00 
Fell—frac. knee 

Stella Bumford, E. Barrington, N.H. _ 1249.28 
Fell—frac. hip 


549.00 


502.28 
eae. 1207-14 
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NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE GOMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
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SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
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ONLY 11¢ A PLANT 


IN LOTS OF 100 
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Most amazing strawberry! NOW READY! 
Stern’s miracle “EMPIRE”! They are 
enormous producers — each plant aver- 
ages 6 pints a year: They resist drought 
— actually thrive in hot dry weather. Mag- 
nificent flavor! Big, firm, sweet, extra 






Plant Now For Crops This Coming Spring! Last Chance! 
Mail Coupon! Order Now FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
If you plant these now, you'll have berries in Spring 1974 


juicy, red! MAIL COUPON WITHIN 30 DAYS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Our Finest Grade Plants STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 
Pec risate airone well edevelnped | CEhdaroet et Ne CooL eee td 

iggest grade trong, we evelope 
ois and roots withstand severe winter | O rs or panes Order enclosed. Or charge my account with | 
conditions. merican Express, [_] Carte Blanche, 

Easy to Grow! Winter-Hardy! iS OJ BankAmericard (J Ses Charge. | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed felt tL dO S22” Ee Sperity ACch  a eee ee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
=| 
















You must be delighted, or notify us within 10 25 for 3.95 
1 month after you receive plants and we’ll Name 
Oo 50 for 6.75 
send a refund or free replacement for any 
unsatisfactory plants. No need to return | L) 100 for 11.00 Address 
plants, ever! | (1 250 for 24.00 e 
500 for 39.00 City 
Stern's Nurseries s 1,000 for 59.00 Add 10% postage & packing (70c minimum). 
Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. | os N.Y.S. Residents add 4% (plus local) Sales Tax. 
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CORN HOG 


Eliminates costly drying and stor- 
age systems and the need for day 
to day grinding for feed. 


Grinds up to 20 tons per hour at 
harvest time and blows into 
storage. 


Comes complete with steel 

skid base, three point hitch 

(for transportation), heavy 

duty PTO assembly, 9” 
grinding chamber, 20” throwing 
chamber. Grinds dry or high 
moisture, shelled or ear corn. 
Weighs 850 Ibs. 


UEBLER'S 
BOX C VERNON, NY 13476 












Manufactured by: 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Distributed coast to coast in Canada and the U.S.A. 





"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


Coveralls >-SiZeS. 36) tO, 50) fe ae enero $2.59 
Matching pants & shirts .......-.-..--..----------------1 2.38 
Pants only . 1.39 SHITtSIONIVs =. eas .99 





hoe iwill pants—28-32 ... 1.75 
Unlined twill jackets—36-42 ... 2.29 
Short counter jackets 


White shirts-Med. only... .. Special 3 for $1.00 





No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 





World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 


To Syracuse 





To Auburn 


To Binghamton 


* To Owego 
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(Continued from page 23) 


on a beautiful beach, and another 
attraction is watching the traditional 
and stirring torch lighting cere- 
monies, an old and cherished Kauai 
custom. 

Like all American Agriculturist 
tours, our Hawaiian Holiday is an 
all-expense trip, with everything in- 
cluded in the ticket price — all trans- 
portation and baggage handling, all 
scheduled sightseeing, most meals and 
tips. We have purposely omitted a 
few meals when you are at leisure 
in Waikiki, so you can have the fun 
of trying some of Honolulu’s excel- 
lent restaurants. Our tour escort 
arranges everything for you, so you 
have no travel worries of any kind. 


Other Vacations 

Don’t forget our Bermuda Cruise 
from September I to 8 aboard the 
new Cunard Ambassador. The ship 
will be our hotel while we explore 
the island of Bermuda and shop for 
bargains in the many interesting 
stores, 





UNDERCOVER WORK 


A wife who really is wanting to share, 

To learn of her husband’s business 
affair, 

Will find that much better than picking 
and prying 

Is to mention the things she is thinking 


of buying. 
ree by Roy Z. Kemp 


Garden..... 


(Continued from page 22) 
meter sends impulses to a recorder 
which etches jagged lines on a roll 
of graph paper. 

Whenever we write about plant 
emotions, we get letters mainly 
from college professors who pooh- 
pooh the idea. Home gardeners who 
raise good crops tell us they talk to 
their plants, whether African violets 
or zinnias. What do you think? Do 
plants respond to love, hate and 
other feelings? Write and tell us. 


Summer Squash 

Check your squash and pumpkins 
to see if the vines are wilted. If so, 
this might be the work of the squash 
borer. Sometimes you can dig out 
the pest and stab it with a knife. 
Cover the wounded stem with soil, 
and it will re-root. Dusting with 
Sevin will help check or prevent 
squash borer and beetle damage. 

Summer squash takes about 50 
days to mature, so you still have 
time to make a sowing if you haven't 
already done so. Squash dishes are a 
good substitute for meat. Try Aris- 
tocrat, a 1973 All-America winner, 


or Zucchini Elite, another fine hy- 
brid. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “This spring we 
planted a pin oak, and now I’ve 
been told that it is a very slow grow- 
er and has many troubles. Is this 
true?” 

Answer — No. The pin oak is one 
of the fastest growing of all the 
hardwood trees and is probably the 
fastest growing oak. It makes a good 
street and lawn tree. It often starts 
no leaves until well into July, so be 
patient with yours. It should have 
leaves soon. Pin oak reaches a height 
of 50 feet, is hardy and no harder to 
grow than other shade trees. 
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NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & Equipment 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain's Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North County Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors, Inc. 
EAST AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew's Garage 
ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEU 

Dodd’s Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liverty Tractor Co., Inc 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

ae Equipment Corp. 

ITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
NORWICH 

Seana: Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ONEONTA 

Netcn Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

woe & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 


Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS 

eee Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 


Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
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Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond's Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 

Andover 5 Pa & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 
FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 


Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 
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with middleweights that 
speed your farming. 
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Enjoy day-long comfort on a Ford row-crop. 
You sit high, away from dust and heat, on the big, flat 
operator’s deck of a Ford 5000 row-crop. Four or 6-row work 
never went better. You have excellent visibility, fore and 

aft. Leg stretching room. Easy-to-reach controls. Arm-chair 
seating comfort. All help make your day seem shorter 

—and very productive indeed. You profit with Ford 5000 
performance that is switching farmers by the thousands to 
Ford Blue. And now this 67-hp champion is available with 
exclusive Ford Load Monitor—the hydraulic system that 
controls draft of mounted, semi-mounted and pull-type 
implements. 
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Full speed ahead with Ford all-purpose. 
You'll like this 67-hp Ford 5000 on all kinds of jobs. 
The engine responds smoothly, with great lugging ability. 
Ford hydraulics are strong and responsive. Optional Load 
Monitor provides better implement control to take you 
through tough spots without shifting. Handling is great, with 
ground-hugging stability combined with good cultivating 
clearance. Smooth-engaging independent PTO speeds 
harvesting and haying. 
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Save time in field or feedlot. 
This 52-hp Ford 4000 teams with a Big Blue wagon for fast, 
easy bunk feeding. Strength, stability and sure handling 
make Ford all-purpose tractors excellent for loader work, 
too. Diesel or gasoline. All-purpose or row-crop. We'll 
customize a Ford 4000 or 5000 with options and 
accessories that suit you best. 
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AGRA INA 


Come in... 
let's talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 


It’s your business. 


Protect it wit 
a Surge milk 
cooling system. 


Surge — for years the pacesetter in milking 
equipment — now offers you the latest in 
cooling systems. Your Surge dealer can 
now install a milk cooling system designed 
for your dairy, no matter how you're 
handling your milk at the present time. 


Among the capabilities and equipment 
available from your Surge dealer are instant 
cooling, booster cooling, automatic 
washing, and milk tanks in 16 models and 
capacities. These components work 
together to form an integral system that 

nd, it guards milk quality, promotes greater 
\ | ~~ er #) ; oe cooling efficiency and assures dependable 
service for your entire milking and cooling 
system. 


Your Surge dealer is professionally 
trained in cooling system maintenance and 
he knows your whole dairy setup — not 
just cooling equipment. All Surge milk 
cooling tanks carry a five-year warranty. 
Furthermore, Surge stands behind each 
dealer and the service he performs. If 
you’re not satisfied, we'll refund every cent 
your dealer charged you for labor. 


When you buy Surge, the man behind 
the system is as dependable as the system 
behind the man. 


Make your total dairy system 
our responsibility. 


SURGE 


““You’re a step ahead with Surge” 
Babson Bros. Co. 

2100 S. York Road 

Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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gives you 
a powerful 
selection. 





Meet giant new convenience: 110 and 135 hp. 
We call these big new tractors the convenience machines. 
Sit behind the wheel of a new Ford 8600 or 9600 and see 
some of the reasons why. The seat adjusts to your height and 
weight. Steering wheel tilts and telescopes for a perfect fit. 
Controls are easy to reach, positive in response. Underfoot, 
a thick rubber mat cushions the big, flat deck. And that’s 

just a start. A new air cleaner requires far less service. New 
extra tight couplers for remote hydraulics make coupling 

or uncoupling hoses a quick, clean job.110-hp Ford 8600. 
135-hp Ford 9600. Come in and get the full story on these 
great new tractors from Ford. 


See the Ford Tractor Exhibit at Empire Farm Days, August 7, 8, 9, Dryden, N.Y. 








Exclusive total load control: 67 and 83 hp. 
See the greatest advance in tractor hydraulics since Ford 
introduced the 3-point hitch in 1939. Ford Load Monitor give: 
you automatic draft control with pull-type, semi-mounted 
and 3-point hitch implements. Standard for the 83-hp Ford 
7000, optional for 67-hp Ford 5000. Your choice of row-crop 
or all-purpose models. Great tractors. A great hydraulic 
system. Stop in for the full story. 
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Three all-purpose champs: 30, 39 and 52 hp. 
These Ford all-purpose tractors do everything well. They 
combine ground-hugging stability with a big 21 inches of 
cultivating clearance. Strength and weight for heavy tillage 
with agile handling that speeds chore work. 52-hp Ford 
4000 SU. 39-hp Ford 3000. 30-hp Ford 2000. Often imitated 
but never equalled. 

Let us prove that Ford Blue offers the best tractor value 
in a power size right for you. 
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Come in... 
let's talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 
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Problem Solvers 
from Clay 


Every dairyman has two big problems. First is moving feed; 
second is moving manure. The Clay silo unloader — barn cleaner 
team puts those two problems right where they belong . . . at 


the end of the problem line. 


Rugged Clay dual or single 
auger silo unloaders have 
more of the features you’re 
looking for in a silo unloader. 
Heavy-duty construction; spec- 
ial transmissions for reduced 
power requirement; fast dis- 
charge with an impeller that 
throws instead of blows silage 
from silo. Front auger drive on 
dual auger models. 


CLAY BARN CLEANER — 


Here’s the tough unit to 
handle the tough jobs. 
If you have a 40 cow 
herd, you’ll be shov- 
eling 15 miles of 
gutter, and 678,000 
lbs. of manure 
yearly. That’s 

too hard on 
anyone’s 
back 


= 
“FIRST IN FARM SYSTEMS” 


Clay Equipment Corp. 
837 Perry St., Cedar Falls, lowa 50613 
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when for just pennies a day 
Clay does the work effortlessly. 


Features include 53% Ib. 
drive gear, over 7 Ibs. per foot 
chain, hefty 2” diameter drive 
shaft, double bronze bushings, 
12 gauge steel elevator, har- 
dened steel drive sprockets, 
choice of 2, 3, or 5 hp heavy- 
duty drive package. 


You also get expert 
planning, quality con- 
struction and depend- 
able service from your 
Clay dealer. That’s an- 
other reason why Clay 
will make you the best 
replacement cleaner, 
too! 

For all the facts, mail 
coupon today for FREE 
silo unloader and barn 
cleaner literature. Find 
out for yourself what 
Clay Problem Solv- 
ing can mean to 








EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





NO FAMILY FARMS 


I received a letter from a professional writer 
recently; among the remarks contained therein 
was a brief report on a series of interviews 
with people boycotting the meat counters of 
supermarkets. The writer reported that the 
boycotters were not mad at family farmers... 
because they didn’t believe there are any family 
farmers. Instead, the boycotters were convinced 
that food is produced in these United States by 
huge corporate farms, or by giant conglomerates 
...and it’s fashionable to knock such organiza- 
tions with boycotts and denunciations. 

It’s a fascinating study to learn how easily 
non-farmers are misled by sensational (and some- 
times irresponsible) stories in the mass media. 
Every now and again I see one of those stories 
by someone who has visited a huge corporate 
farm, and leaps to the assumption that there 
aren’t any other kind. 

It’s my privilege to have visited hundreds of 
family farms across the land, and I assure you 
most of them are healthy economic enterprises. 
The truth is, on a national basis, that only one 
percent of our farms are incorporated... and 
two-thirds of these are family farms, incorpor- 
ated for greater flexibility of business organiza- 
tion. Corporate farms produce about eight per- 
cent of the nation’s food. 

We're inundated on all sides by information 
that may or may not be entirely accurate. Be- 
fore accepting it at face value, let’s at least 
check with the people whose life work involves 
assembling information about that specific facet 
of the passing parade. 

Most any professional agricultural economist 
or county agent can clear up very quickly the 
question some non-farmers ask, “What became 
of the family. farm?” The answer is that it’s 
still going strong! 


PERSPECTIVE 


Amidst the tumult of our times, it’s interesting 
now and again to look back in bound volumes 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to see what items 
made up the tumult of bygone years. So I 
browsed through some 1923 issues recently, and 
some quotations sounded very much up-to-date: 

Nathan Straus, then chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the New York State Senate, 
commented, “But larger crops on the farm have 
not ‘resulted in increased prosperity for the 
farmer. The spread between producer and con- 
sumer must be reduced if improved farming 
conditions are to be reflected in increased pros- 
perity for the farmer.” 

Ed Eastman, away back then, was lamenting 
about a problem that has become very much 
worse, “One cannot pick up a newspaper with- 
out reading about automobile accidents. Hun- 
dreds of people are horribly mangled and killed 
every day by automobile accidents.” Now, as 
then, this is a problem to which our society has 
never really seriously addressed itself. 

Speaking of agriculture as a whole, George 
Slocum, president of the Dairymen’s League, 
commented, “It is strange that this industry, 
perhaps the most human, certainly the most 
necessary in the whole line of men’s work, if 
men are to continue to work at all, should be 
the least understood.” 

Henry Morganthau, Jr., then owner of AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST (and a “gentleman farmer”), 
voiced an ageless admonition, “The farmer's 
problem of selling his crops to the best advan- 
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tage is, in my opinion, the most serious one that 
faces him today.” 

Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. sounded as relevant as 
tomorrow with his report, “Last week I ap- 
praised six farms for the Federal Land Bank 
and two of them were occupied by “Back-to- 
the-Landers’ . . . poor, helpless, ignorant babes 
in the woods who made a fearful, almost tragic 
mistake in leaving behind them a secure place 
in the world and then faring gaily forth into a 
life of which they knew nothing.” 

Ed Eastman, seeing the infighting among milk 
cooperatives in 1923 commented, “And the 
dealers with their good business sense will know 
their good profits will continue as long as they 
can succeed in keeping the farmers divided 
and more interested in laying the blame for their 
troubles upon one another than they are in get- 
ting together into some kind of real federation 
that could meet dealers on their own ground.” 

The scripts and scenery change, but human 
beings remain remarkably similar across the 
generations. The “generation gap” is created in 
the minds of people of differing ages . . . but 
they are far more alike than they would be 
willing to admit. 


THE PART-TIMER 


As recently as 1954, the income of the farm 
population was reported by the USDA to be 
$12.5 billion from farm sources, and $6 billion 
from non-farm sources. By 1969, this had be- 
come $15 billion from farm sources and $13 
billion from non-farm .,. . a substantial growth 
in the proportion of income from non-farm 
activities. Some of this change involves grow- 
ing numbers of part-time farmers. 

For several decades, we have come to think 
of part-time farming as a way to get out of 
farming . . . a sort of way-station on the path 
to leaving agriculture. Now, however, the part- 
timer is emerging as a rather permanent part of 
the farm “mix.” 

An increasing number in this group are suc- 
cessful business executives and _ professionals 
who enjoy farming, and find as fringe benefit 
the tax advantages of converting ordinary in- 
come into capital-gains income. Others are 
marginal farmers who find that they can handle 
a full-time job in addition to farming nights, 
holidays, and on weekends . . . recapturing 
thereby the fixed investments they may have 
made in previous years, and raising the family 
income by long hours on two jobs. 

I'd hate to see any prohibition of this part- 
timer category. It doesn’t add much volume to 
the competition in the marketplace . . . and it 
offers a lot of people satisfying work, along with 
a great place to live! 


PANDORA'S BOX 


Both New York and New Jersey legislators 
introduced proposals this year to permit anyone 
to go to court and accuse anyone else of pol- 
luting air, water, or soil. 

Existing legal theory has held for many years 
that a person must prove damage to his own 
person or property in order to successfully sue 
another. person in civil action. The proposed 
legislation would change that so a vacationer 
from New York City, for instance, could sue a 
fruit grower in the Champlain Valley merely 
because the traveling New Yorker saw the 
farmer spraying fruit trees. 

It seems to me that such proposals would 
open a Pandora’s Box of problems. The precise 





multitude that loafs and fishes.” 


definition of what constitutes pollution is stj 
very much up in the air... and agricultyy 
sure doesn’t need an additional source of haray. 
ment to compound the existing woes of bureay, 
cratic inspections and endless regulations! 
Furthermore, such laws would extend a 
invitation for a year-round open season to pic 
on someone you don't like. If some unfortunate 
farmer got crosswise of a well-heeled oppcnen 
(wherever the latter might reside) the poo, 
tiller of the soil could be in court for year 
. accused of one “pollution” violation afte; 
another. Whether or not there was merit to the 
accusations, the farmer would be forced to take 
time and money to defend himself. 
Farmers over the Northeast need to watch 
this situation, and fight the passage of such laws 






















































GUEST EDITORIAL 


“Once you start trying to rely on freezes and 
wage and price controls, if inflation continues 
it is easy to decide that the reason must be 
that the controls were inadequate. But it cannot 
be repeated too often that inflation is not caused 
by a lack of controls. Controls are efforts to deal 
with effects, rather than dealing with basic 
causes. The basic causes of inflation are: too 
big an increase in the money supply, too much 
government spending, an imbalance in supply 
and demand, and inadequate competitive forces 
to keep the costs of goods and services down 
and productivity up. 

“Somewhere, off there at the end of the prim. 
rose path, lie some unpleasant possibilities. May- 
be we can be happy with rationing, with ex 
cessive bureaucratic controls and mandatory 
allocations, with black markets and reduced 
freedom of choice and economic stagnation, 
But if we can’t, if we want to get back on the 
right course, we’d better understand that the 
decisions on controls are going to get tougher 
and there is no painless way to defy the laws 
of economics by legislating that they don’t apply 
and that their effects are illegal.” — Congress- 
man Barber Conable, 35th District,.New York 


NEW ERA? 


There is an awful lot of talk going around 
about “a new era for American agriculture.” As 
a result of rising purchasing power in much of 
the world, and a desire by most people for live- 
stock products, producers of feed grains are be 
ing told that their long-run export possibilities 
are limitless. 

Unfortunately, northeastern dairy farmers are 
on the “down” side of that teeter-totter. They 
must buy feed grains, and have found the foreign 
competition pretty stiff lately. Soybean oil meal 
hit $453 per ton in June; both the region’ 
poultrymen and dairymen wince noticeably 
every time they think of buying feed. 

To compound the problem, federal authority 
has been granted for larger imports of dairy 
products into the United States. Government 
policy, then, has played a part in pushing up 
feed costs by encouraging exports of grains... 
and simultaneously put downward pressure 0! 
milk prices by encouraging dairy imports. 

If a new era of enhanced profitability is in 
deed coming for agriculture, it apparently does 
not include the dairy and poultry industries of 
the Northeast. Dairymen desperately need ai 
increase in milk prices for the short run . . . and, 
for the long run, an economic formula for pric 
ing milk that is sensitive to increases in the 
costs of producing milk. 


THE PASSING PARADE 
The Sunday-school teacher had been working 
hard for several weeks to acquaint the young 
sters with the parables found in the Bible. 
Finally, one day she asked each one to tell 
which one he or she liked best. 
Little Johnny replied, “The one about the 
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Dates to Remember 


Aug. 1-2 - Field Day and Tour, 
Hudson Valley Research Labora- 
tory, Highland, N.Y. 
























































Aug. 6-9 = 45th Annual Nation- 
al Institute on Cooperative 
Education, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 


Aug. 7-9 - Empire Farm Days, 
cornell Animal Research Center, 
off Rt. 38, near Dryden, N.Y. 


Aug. 8 = Annual Plant Science 
Day, Lockwood Farm, Hamden, 
Conn. 


Aug. 8-10 - Annual Meeting 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Omaha Hilton Hotel, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Aug. 9-10 - Annual Pageant of 
Steam, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Aug. 9-12 - Addison County 
Farm & Home Field Days, New 
Haven, Vt. 


Aug. 12-15 - 27th Annual Con- 
vention, National Association 
of Animal Breeders, Marriott 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Aug. 14-18 - 4th Annual Short- 
horn Show, Sandy Creek Fair, 
Sandy Creek, N.Y. Judging on 
Aug. 17 a.m. by Clarence Worden. 


Aug. 15-19 - Washington County 
Qld-Fashioned Country Fair, 
Fairgrounds, Richmond, R.I. 


Aug. 17-19 - NYS Woodsmen's 
Field Days, Fairgrounds, 
Boonville, N.Y. 


Aug. 18-21 - 78th Annual Con- 
vention, National Hay Associa- 
tion, Troy Hilton Hotel, 

Troy, Mich. 


Aug. 19-22 - 64th Annual Meet- 
ing, Northern Nut Growers 
Association, Franklin & Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Aug. 19-22 - Annual Meeting, 
American Society for Horticul- 
tural Science, North Carolina 
State University, Raleigh, N.C. 


Aug. 21-22 - Maine Farm Days, 
Caverly Farms, Clinton, Me. 


Aug. 21-22 - Annual Stock- 
holders! Meeting, Springfield 
Bank for Cooperatives, Bay- 
state West Motor Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Aug. 25 - Central Maine Egg 
Festival, Pittsfield, Me. 


Aug. 28-30 - Agricultural 
Progress Days, Milton Hershey 
School Farms, Hershey, Pa. 


Aug. 27-Sept. 3 - New York 
State Fair, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sept. 1-2 - Annual Convention 
NYS Trappers Association, 
Piseco, N.Y. 


Sept. 3 - Apple Harvest 
Festival, Wolcott, N.Y. 


Sept. 6 - Cornell's Aurora Farm 
Field Day, Aurora, N.Y. 


Sept. 7-9 - 50th Annual York- 
town Grange Fair, Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y. 


Sept. 13 - NYS Guernsey Sale, 
Zoge Sales Pavilion, Cortland, 


Sept. 14-16 - SPICE Annual Meet- 
ing, Edgewood Resort Hotel, 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


Sept. 14-17 - New England 4-H 
Horse Show at Eastern States 
Exposition, West Springfield, 
Mass.(Sept. 14-23) 


Sept. 15-16 - 2nd Annual Busti 
Pioneer Craft Festival, 
Busti, N.Y. 
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Is this drip 
really 
necessary ? 


Not with an 
All-Season® 





Ventilation System on the job! 


. Jamesway.works so you can farm 


No sweat! Control condensation and harmful drafts 
automatically with an All-Season Ventilation System 


Comfortable, healthy, and profit- 
able environment is what a James- 
way All-Season Ventilation System 
is all about. It’s a complete system 
of matched components (not just 
fans) tailored to your building and 
to your production needs. The re- 
sult is properly controlled condi- 
tions in cold, mild, and hot weather. 
It’s a system for all seasons. 


What does proper control 
of the environment 
accomplish ? 


What a Jamesway ventilation sys- 
tem does, it does automatically. 
This enables you to concentrate 
on productive work while it works 
to do four important profit-saving 
jobs for you: 1) Removes foul air, 
gases and moisture 2) Distributes 
fresh air throughout the entire 
building uniformly without harm- 
ful drafts 3) Controls condensation 
on walls and ceilings 4) Reduces 
wide temperature fluctuations. 


How it pays off for you 


It can pay off big through increased 
production. Dairy cows produce 
more milk and beef cattle gain 
faster and more. uniformly when 
wide variations in temperature are 
controlled. When you add the 
benefits of greater comfort and 
health it’s easy to see that no 
confinement structure should be 
without an All-Season Ventilation 
System. This system improves 
“building health”, too— results in 
longer useful life for your buildings. 





Here’s how the 
All-Season 
system works 


Fans run continuously to recircu- 
late and distribute room air to all 
parts of the building without drafts 
by blowing it through the series of 
holes in the seamless polyethylene 
tubes (shown above). Fresh air is 
provided whenever exhaust fans in 
the wall turn on and the motorized 
shutters (shown in inset above) 
automatically open. The circulat- 
ing fans then mix room air with the 


SOLD AS BUTLER 


Exclusive Hot-Dip galvanizing: 
keeps Jamesway barn equipment 
on the job years longer 





Chances are you’ve seen Jamesway 
barn equipment that seems to go 
on forever. Hot-Dip galvanizing 
means dipping equipment into 
melted zinc at 840 degrees tem- 
perature. It literally bonds two 
metals, inside and outside. Pro- 
tects where corrosion and rust hit 
the hardest. Far outlasts aluminum 
paint and ordinary plating. See your 
Jamesway Dealer. for stalls, stan- 






fresh air entering through the 
shutters. This blended, tempered 
air is evenly distributed into the 
building through the intake tubes. 
When the exhaust fans shut off and 
the shutter closes, the All-Season 
System continues to circulate 
room air to maintain comfort. 


But don't take our word for it — ask 
a neighbor who owns a Jamesway: 


OUTSIDE U.S.A. 
———— ) 






chions, pens, water cups, barn and 
milking parlorstalls, automatic par- 
lor feeders, cow mats, silage carts 
and all barn accessories. 


You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, 
prompt service and dependable parts. 


NEW YORK 


Akron—Don Beck, Inc. Fee 
Alexander—H. D. Brown & Son 
Amsterdam—Albert Anderson. . 


. 716-542-4495 
716-343-5981 
. 518-842-1762 


Argyle—Jack’s Surge Service. . . . . . 518-638-8382 
Baldwinsville—R. C. Church & Sons, Inc.. 315-635-3551 
Bangor—Southworth Farm Supplies . 518-483-2557 
Bath—Helm Agric. Equipment . . 607-776-6220 
Blossvale—Jay’s Sales & Services, Inc.. . 315-337-7140 
Cairo—Cole’s Farm Equipment 518-622-3389 
Canastota—Fisher Farms .. .. . . . 315-697-7039 
Canton—Robinson Farm Equipment . - 315-386-8551 
Chatham—Bervy Equipment Co., Inc; . 518-392-1531 
Clymer—Dandee Service . . Sa. 716-355-8844 
Cochecton—Cochecton Mills, Inc. . . 914-932-8282 
Cortland—Fuller’s Zero Service . . . . . 607-756-7757 
East Randolph—H. & H. Farm Service. . 716-358-2861 
East Springfield—Homer Fassett . 607-264-6831 
Elma—Smith Farm Supply . 716-652-3379 
Elmira—Charles Olin & Sons 607-739-2042 





Franklin—Matteson Feeds, Inc. . . 607-829-2551 

+: (a ee ee ae . 607-829-3651 
Gouverneur—Jones Farm Supplies 315-287-3210 
Hamburg— 

Abbott's Richardson Milling Company . 716-649-3511 
Henderson—Harbor Builders Supply, Inc.. 315-938-5416 
Hoosick Falls— 

Cross Dairy Equipment. . . 518-686-5949 
Kennedy—Walker-Sprague Co. 716-267-2905 
Lacona— 

Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. 315-387-3956 
LaFargeville— 

_Glenn Johndrow. . - . 2... 315-658-2636 
Liverpool—Royce Zogg ... . . 315-457-7513 
Lockport—Taylor Hardware 716-433-5409 
Lowville—Maurice Roes & Sons. . 315-376-6959 
Lyons—Schleede Farm Supply . 315-946-6822 
Melrose—Calhoun Equipment Co... 518-235-0089 
Middlesex—Delos Dann . . 315-584-3487 


JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Avenue 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 


VEBED 
Moravia—Hewitt Brothers, Inc... . . . 315-497-0770 
Newfield—Mazourek Farms . . . . 607-564-3485 
Patterson—Philbeth Farm Repair. . . . 914-878-6832 
Piffard—C. A. Parnell . 716-243-1279 
Plattsburg—Alfred Bedard aw; 518-563-1809 
St. Johnsville—Valley Equipment Co. 518-568-5351 
Schoharie—William Roese, Jr. . . . . . 518-827-5770 
Seneca Falls—Salerno Farm Supply . 315-568-6246 
South Dayton—Ecker’s Equipment 716-988-3303 
Stafford— 

Plattens Custom Service, Inc. . . 716-343-5960 
Stanfordville—Stanford Enterprises, Inc. . 914-868-2200 
Syracuse—Campbell Construction-Co. . . 315-469-7172 
Unadilla—Earl's Poultry Farm. 607-369-9179 


Walton—Van Blackman... ..... . 607-829-3651 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Weedsport—Blumer Supply ..... . 315-834-7221 
West Berne—Jay Turner Francis . 518-872-0426 
West Bloomfield—Coakley Power Equip: . . 716-624-1057 
Westtown—Demberg Brothers ... . . 914-726-3651 
West Winfield— 
West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 315-822-3771 
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tack’n’ Mover 


The most economical way to 
handle hay. 


One man using one machine 

and one tractor can put up one 

hundred tons a day and more. 

Unloading is a cinch. Open the 

rear doors, tilt the mover hy- 

draulically, engage the 

power bed, deposit the 

a stack, and you're off to 

Be) the field for another load 
in less than 5 minutes. 

To move a stack, just back 

Tara ae Of up to the stack, engage 

the live chains, reload the stack and you're off to a new site. 


Produces MORE FEED — hay, straw, corn stover even chaff without the 
back-breaking labour of baling. 


Don’t push your snow problems aside — 
blow them away with a 


Rotary 
Snow Plow 


Plowing snow aside only creates the bigger 
problem of drifting the next time it snows. 

With a McKee Rotary Snow Plow you blow 
snow away... way out-of the way. Your 
plowing job lasts longer because drifting is 
virtually eliminated. 

See your McKee dealer or write to us for 
information on the complete line of Rotary 
snow plows — from the inexpensive Econo- 
plow up to the big 820 series for use with 
80 hp and up. Heavy duty motor-mounted 
models also available. 


















The 
CORN HOG 


Eliminates costly drying and stor- 
age systems and the need for day 
to day grinding for feed. 


Grinds up to 20 tons per hour at 
harvest time and blows into 
storage. 


Comes complete with steel 

skid base, three point hitch 

(for transportation), heavy 

duty PTO assembly, 9” 
grinding chamber, 20” throwing 
chamber. Grinds dry or high 
moisture, shelled or ear corn. 
Weighs 850 Ibs. 


UEBLER’S 
BOX C VERNON, NY 13476 


Manufactured by: 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Distributed coast to coast in Canada and the U.S.A. 


An effective 
_ dry cow mastitis 
treatment. 


You should have it before you 
need it. 


HAN FORD 


G. C. Hanford Mfg. Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 
Veterinary pharmaceuticals since 1846 





A bonus if you stock up now... 


Inside every box of Four-Dri, you’ll find a coupon good for four 
FREE 10cc syringes of Hanford’s Di-Cillin to treat your lactating 
cows. Return these coupons to us and we’ll send you your free 
Di-Cillin. Stock up now—this offer is limited. 


Di-Cillin contains two effective mastitis fighters, Penicillin and 
Dihydrostreptomycin. 


Doc Mettler comments on: 


Hazards to 


ROBERT Frost’s poem “The 
Pasture” describes his pleasure in 
walking through a pasture to clean 
the leaves from a spring, and watch- 
ing the water run clear again. In 
our hurried big business of farming 
today, we sometimes forget to do 
the simpler things such as checking 
our pastures or even looking around 
the back recesses of barns and barn- 
yards where cattle are confined and 
can get into things that can cause 
trouble. 

Human health authorities stress 
the importance of walking as the 
best form of exercise ...needed 
even by a farmer who, though he 
works hard, spends much of his time 
riding on a tractor or standing in a 
milking parlor. A benefit of walking 
not often mentioned was recognized 
by Robert Frost and noted in many 
of his poems... the simple joy and 
pleasure a person receives from the 
things he can observe while walking. 
Others who rush about never know 
these things exist. 


Travel 

In the type of practice I do, as is 
the case with most large-animal 
veterinarians, travel is a fact of life. 
In the past four years, I have driven 
more than 125,000 miles and traveled 
by plane more than 200,000 miles 

. but once I get where I am going, 
I can learn more by a walk around 
the premises than any other way. I 
may have to put on boots to get 
through the mud, or crawl through 
a few fences to see what-I want, but 
by walking I can learn most about 
the environment surrounding the 
herd. 

There may be veterinarians who 
can advise a livestock owner on how 
to handle his herd-health problems 
by sitting behind a desk consulting 
records, charts and the like. Most 
of the ones I know (and believe in), 
though, do a lot of physical exercise 
to make a diagnosis as well as using 
the all-important written records 
and charts. 

A good example of the value of 
getting out back and looking around 
was a case I saw in mid-June. I had 
just arrived at a farm to do routine 
pregnancy and fertility exams when 
the barn phone rang. The excited 
voice of a usually-calm farm manager 
reported, “We just brought the heif- 
ers in to the yard for their grain and 
one looks like she is dying. She stag- 
gered as though she was drunk and 
now she is down. Her temperature is 
normal, but she feels cold to the 
touch and I am afraid she will be 
dead before you are due here.” 

Thoughts like, “How can I do a 
herd-health practice when _ these 
damn emergencies keep popping 
up?” went through my mind. How- 
ever, I knew this man was resource- 
ful in most instances, and if he felt 





their neath 


he needed a veterinarian sooner 
than I was scheduled to arrive at 
his place two hours later, I’d better 
change my schedule. 

Half an hour later, when I saw 
the heifer, my impression was that 
she certainly appeared ready to die, 
She was lying in a somewhat normal 
position, but her head and neck were 
extended along the ground and her 
ears dropped. The man who normal- 
ly feeds the heifers remarked, “She 
looks a little better now.” I wondered 
how bad she looked when he first 
saw her! He assured me that she had 
been fine the evening before. 

The group of bred and open heif- 
ers that included this heifer had 
been pastured in a lowland pasture 
near the barn since early spring. 
They were grained once a day, and 
watched closely. All the rest looked 
healthy, and none were missing. 

A halter was put on the sick heif- 
er, and she was encouraged to stand. 
We attempted to bring her into the 
barn, but (though halter-broken) she 
was uncontrollable. Her pulse was 
normal, but very weak. Her breath- 
ing was fast and she acted as though 
each breath hurt. The odor of her 
breath was normal, and she had a 
good eye reflex. 

The herdsman said she had ap- 
peared blind earlier, but there was 
no evidence of this now. The most 
noticeable sign was that her gums 
and vulvar lips both had a pale, 
chocolate appearance. Her tempera- 
ture was a normal 102 degrees. As 
she fought the halter rope, she kept 
jetting small amounts of normal- 
appearing urine. 


Treatment 


It was decided to try a small dose 
of intravenous calcium and _anti- 
histamine as a non-specific treat- 
ment to detoxify her. When the in- 
travenous needle was inserted in the 
vein, the fluid returning through the 
needle looked more like watery 
chocolate syrup than blood. 

Because of the appearance of the. 
blood, I made a tentative diagnosis 
of nitrate poisoning. Methylene 
blue injected intravenously is specific 
for this type of poisoning, but most | 
cases I have seen similar to this have 
died regardless of treatment. Twenty 
minutes later, however, this heifer 
walked into the barn appearing 
nearly normal except for a peculiar 
goose-stepping gait. 

In most suspected poisoning cases, 
if the patient recovered, I have never 
been entirely sure of my diagnosis 
However, the “chocolate” blood is 
quite apt to be enough to make me. 
fairly sure. Most important now was 
to find the source of the nitrate to 
protect the rest of the herd. 

Unless there is a dump in the 
pasture, or an animal has been oul 
of the regular pasture, the first place 
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irther 
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the source of the problem. 
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along the fence had been 
1 with a herbicide, were dead 
ng, and had obviously been 
The spray used is not poison- 
it some plants after dying or 
become high in nitrates. 

e of the weeds we saw are 
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reason a few individual animals 
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vould not touch when green. 
e probably more familiar with 


ct that prussic-acid poisoning 


a caused by certain plants in 
ng stage (such as wild cherry 
brush, or sudangrass a few 


after freezing). 
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lood and urine from the now 
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moved... and the part of the 
> involved with the overflow 
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the next morning, the sick 
was eating and drinking nor- 
but even more surprising was 


5 report. The manure drain- 
“4S normal for nitrates (102ppm) 
“.e water from the stream was 
po, but the plants showed 2,022 
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parts per million of nitrate. This is 
not as high as some things fed to 
cattle (such as some silage), but one 
animal eating a large amount of 
this material with little else in her 
rumen could become sick. If grazed 
earlier in the day before the plants 
had dried several hours in the hot 
sun, the nitrate content probably 
was much higher. 

A concentration of nitrate fed all 
at once is far more dangerous than 
the same amount spread out over a 
normal feeding day. What kills the 
animal is not nitrate (NO3) but nitrite 
(NO2) which is released in the ramen 
from the nitrate and enters the blood 
stream. This nitrite ties up the hemo- 
globin in the blood so it cannot carry 
oxygen and the animal actually suf- 
focates. 


| The sharper the 
the cut. 


New Holland 
standard built-in 
s sharpener...or 
the power 


that lets you 
re-bevel knives 
in minutes! 


knives the cleane 


Choose either the v 


r i 
: “ 


sharpener (optional) /F* 


Various factors influence this re- 
lease of nitrite from the nitrate; 
certain animals are more susceptible 
than others. This particular heifer 
must have been the only one of the 
group to really fill up on the dying 
plants... plus being more suscep- 
tible. At any rate, since she did not 
die, I felt the concentration of over 
2,000 parts per million was enough 
to consider the dying plants as the 
source of nitrate. 


I could go on and on with ex- 
amples of how getting out of the 
immediate area of the milking parlor 
or stable and looking around on foot 
have helped to find the real cause of 
disease or illness in everything from 
mastitis to foot rot, but never is it 
more important than with poison- 





See it in en at the Empire Farm Days 5 ee 























Choose standard controls (shown) or optional electric remote controls for spout, deflector, feed rolls 


The more knives, the more 
uniform the cut. 
The New Holland Model - 
770 lets ae have as 


ing. You could, from time to time, 
get out and look around the back 
parts of your own farmstead and 
farm. Broken bottles, short pieces 
of barbed wire, protruding metal 
on abandoned farm machinery, 
dangerous woodchuck holes, paint 
cans, fertilizer bags and old auto- 
mobile batteries are only a few of the 
hazardous things you should look 
for. 

If you are like me, you will also 
look for such things as unusual wild 
flowers, or a turtle laying eggs on a 
stream bank. Looking for livestock 
health hazards will help them live 
longer, but the peace of mind and, 
yes, even the exercise you will re- 
ceive from this type of walk will 
help you live longer! 

I hope you'll try it. 
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The Reedche “79” 
delivers great cutting 
plus great capacity! 


This is a husky, high-performance 
forage harvester that you'll find hard 
to overwork. 


The corn head pulls in stalks as fast as 
you can roll down the row. 


With the 12-knife cutterhead, you'll 
chop as fine as Y¥s-inch—the kind of 
forage that packs best in the silo, 
makes the best feed for your animals. 


The powerful blower fan then blasts it 
into the wagon. (The fact is, this fan 
is powerful enough to lift material 
60-70 feet when the harvester is used 
to chop and blow at the silo.) 


Screens, too. And if you want to re-cut, 
the ‘‘770”’ can give you that, too. 
Screens are available in seven sizes. 


Great cutting plus great capacity—and 
accomplishing this with lower power 
requirement—have helped to make 
Sperry New Holland the country’s 
best-selling line of forage harvesters. 


Let your New Holland dealer give you 
the full story. 

The best part is this: Because the 
770" is a cut above the others, you'll 
always have an edge in the field. 


Sperry New Holland is a Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 








NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Schedule of Events 
August 27-September 3 


Monday, August 27 


A.M. 
8:30 
9:00 

10:00 


P.M. 
3:00 


7:30 


4-H Livestock Judging 
Judging Cheese and Butter 


FFA and 4-H Demonstrations 
and Exhibits-until 4:00 p.m. 
daily 


Quality Beef Cattle Contest 
(Carcass Steers and Heifers) 
4-H Livestock Bowl Contest 


On-Foot Sheep Carcass Show 


Tuesday, August 28 


A.M. 
7:30 


8:00 


8:30 


9:00 





FFA Dairy Showmanship Con- 
test 

Youth Dairy Cattle Judging; 
(all breeds except Holstein) 
Wether Sheep Show 

4-H Automotive Driving Skills 
Contest 

NYS High School 
Band Competition 
4-H Beef Fitting and Showman- 


Marching 





Gary Bedor 
Auburn, Maine ¢ (207) 784-0193 
Richard H. Thurston 
Nashua, New Hampshire ® (603) 882-6831 
John Suleski 
Dayville, Connecticut © (203) 774-0717 
Walter Fuss 
Newton, New Jersey ® (201) 383-1560 
W. Norman Hudnett 
Moorestown, New Jersey ® (609) 235-0216 
George Pizzo 
Bridgeton, New Jersey © (609) 451-0933 


9:00 


10:00 


10:30 
11:00 


11:30 


The 
Best Brand 
on the Land 
has Gone 
to Sea 


Get the credit 
you deserve 





I 3 


Ss 
oT 


Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 


ship Contest 

4-H Swine Show 

4-H Beef Heifer Show 

Judging Poultry, Pigeons, Rab- 
bits and Cavies — also Wednes- 
day 

Opening Day Ceremonies 

4-H Sheep Show 

Farm Barnyard for Children — 
daily 

4-H Swine Showmanship 

4-H Ornamental Horticulture 
Contest 

Entertainment — Billy Thunder- 
kloud and the Chieftones — 
also 4:00 and 6:00 p.m. — daily 
4-H Swine Show 


Food Demonstrations — also 


12:30, 3:45 and 5:45 p.m. — 
daily 
Auburn Children’s 
daily 


Theater — 





Farmers across America have relied 
on Farm Credit Service as their best 
source of credit for more than half 
a century. In fact, the Farm Credit 
system is owned and operated by 
farmers. It supplies credit for every 
farm and personal need quickly and 
efficiently. Payments are timed to 
the seasonal income of each _ bor- 
rower. Now, as a commercial fisher- 
man, you can enjoy the same bene- 
fits as the farmer. 
credit has gone to sea, and is now 
available to you... for a boat, fishing 
gear, a home, home improvements or 
any business or personal requirement. 
When you need money, get the credit 
you deserve from . 


His tailor-made 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 


P.M. 
12:00 


12:30 
3:00 


5:00 


7:00 


8:30 


Wednesday, August 29 


A.M. 
8:00 


9:00 


9:30 
10:00 


11:15 
11:30 
P.M. 
12:30 
1:00 
2:00 


3:00 


4:00 
7:00 


7:30 


Thursday, August 30 


A.M. 
8:00 


8:30 
9:00 


10:00 

P.M. 

12:30 
1:00 
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Flower Show Judging - daj 
Grange Show —also 2:00 
7:00 p.m. — daily 


4-H Dress Review — daily 
Red Cross Safety Demeonst, 
tions — various times daily 
Veterinary Surgery on Anim 
—also 2:30, 5:00 and 7:36 p, 
— daily 

Entertainment — Mac Davis a 
Bobby Vinton Show — also 7; 
p-m., and on Wednesday 
Spelling Bee 

4-H Beef Steer Show 
Judging Jersey and Ayrshire 
Open Steer Classes 
Simplicity Fashion Show ~~ alj 
6:00 p.m. — daily 

Jack Kochman Auto Thrill Sho 
— also 8:00 p.m. — daily 

NYS Talent Hunt — daily 
4-H Sheep Blocking and Trin 
ming 
Arena Athenas and the Saddk 
Lites — daily at various tines 


Tractor Operators Contest 
Judging Open Class Prov 
Swiss, Guernsey, Milking ‘hor 
horns 

Polled Hereford Standard { 
Perfection Show — first time 
fair 

Swine Judging, Hampshire 
Sheep Judging, 
Corriedale, Suffolk 
Judging Youth Holstein C asse 
Horse Pulling Contests 
Dairy Goat Judging 
Judging Polled Hereford Breet 
ing Classes 

Women’s Day Coffee Hour 


Holstein Steer Show 


Open Clas 


Women’s Day Luncheon 
Judging Duroc Swine 
Dairy Goat Milking Contest 
Sheep Judging — Open Clas 
Rambouillet, Southdown 
Judging Horned Hereford 
Breeding Classes 

Judging — Open Clas 


Swine 
Poland 
Horse Pulling Finals 


Dairy Cattle 
Finals 


Showmanship 


Sheep Judging — Open Clas 
Dorset, Columbia 
Swine Judging —Open Clas 
Berkshire, Chester White 

NYS Square Dance Festival 


Swine Judging — Open Cla 
Berkshires 
Judging Open Class Jersey a 
Ayrshire 

Judging Open Class Chavolai 
Breeding Classes 

FFA Safe Tractor Operaticn 
4-H Poultry Science Jucgini 
Contest 

Sheep Judging — Open 
Hampshire and Cheviot 


FFA Tractor Engine Treubl 
Shooting Contest 

Dog Obedience Classes — vat! 
ous times throughout week 


Judging 4-H Exhibits 


Supreme Champion Swine 
NYS Sire Races, Trotters and 
Pacers 
NY Purebred Dairy Cattle A’ 
sociation Calf Presentation. 
Judging Open Class Angus 
Breeding Classes 


(Continued on paze " 
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HOME/RECREATION/INOUSTRIAL 
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See 
HESSTON 
ST 


for one-man 
systems 
at EMPIRE 
FARM DAYS 





New Hesston Hydro Swing 1014 
Hydro-Static pull-type windrower. 
Now you can position a 10-, 12- or 
14-foot hydrostatically driven 
header on the go for partial or full 
cuts; cut square corners without 
skips; and maneuver around road 
or field obstructions with split 
=X. second precision. 





Hesston StakHand® 10 Automatic 
Hay Handling System. Gets your 
hay (or stover) up out of the 
weather at the hourly rate of 4 to6 
tons. And the stacks have self- 
storing, weather resistant capa- 
bilities. Couple. the StakHand with 
a StakMover 10 and hay one day, 
move it the next. 





- Hesston Forage Harvesters with 


hearts of steel. Your choice of 
Hesston’s 2000/150 or 2000/100 
is all business. Power the 60-ton 
per hour 2000/100 with 540- or 
1000-rpm tractor; the 2000/150 
has 150 hp drive train rating. 


HE) S|'S|/T/OlN 


OF NEW YORK HNY. 673 


6159 East Malloy Road Syracuse, N.Y. 13206 


®StakHand is a registered trademark of the Hesston Corporation. 
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The new 15,000-seat covered grandstand at the New York State Fair- 
grounds in Syracuse is scheduled for completion in time for the 1973 
Superfair opening August 28. Above is an architect's drawing of the new 
structure. 


(Continued from page 8) 

Sheep Judging —Open Class 
Oxford, Shropshire 
Entertainment — Charley Pride 
Show — also 7:30 p.m., and on 


Friday 

1:30 Judging Open Class Holstein 
Bulls 

3:00 Sheep Judging — Open Class 
Tunis 


Friday, August 31 
A.M. 
8:00 Judging Open Class Holsteins 
Judging Shorthorn Open Breed- 


ing Classes 

9:00 4-H Polo Tournament, First 
Round 
Several FFA Contests 

P.M. 

12:00 Champion Beef Carcass and 


Quality Meat Auction 
4-H Horse Show Begins 

1:00 NYS Sire Races, Trotters and 
Pacers 


6:30 Western Horse and Pony Show- 
manship Contests 


Saturday, September 1 


A.M. 

8:00 4-H Horse Show continues 

9:00 Empire State Tractor Pulling 
P.M. 
12:00 Entertainment — Stars from 


Lawrence Welk Show — also 
7:30 p.m. and on Sunday — 
Myron Floren, Joe Feeney, 
Bobby Burgess and Cissy King, 
others 


1:00 Motorcycle Races 

7:00 Polo Tournament, Second Round 

7:30 Senior Citizens Square Dance 
Contest 


Sunday, September 2 


A.M. 
11:00 Judging Historic Auto Exhibit 
P.M. 
12:00 4-H Horse Judging Contest 
12:30 4H Horse Bowl Contest 
3:00 State Fair Pauses Before God 
Antique Automobile Parade 
7:00 4-H English Horse and Pony 
Fitting and Showmanship Con- 
test 
7:30 Demolition Derby 
Monday, September 3 
A.M. 
8:00 4-H English Horse Show 
P.M. 
12:00 Entertainment — Country and 
Western Show — also 6:30 p.m. 
Lynn Anderson, Festus, the 
Hagers, Grandpa Jones 
1:00 Stock Car Championship Races 
2:30 Stars of Tomorrow Show (Talent 


Hunt Finals) 


The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


Als 


7 Illi 


Pnnnn ry 





I think my reputation for avoid- 
ing ev’ry kind of chore just doesn’t 
acc’rately reflect my real philosophy. 
In spite of what my critics state, it 


isn’t work itself I hate; my peeve is 
that what most jobs need is han- 
dling with the utmost speed. Now, I 
don’t mind the sweat and strain, and 
backaches with a lot of pain, that 
come from plain old-fashioned toil 
in tending stock or tilling soil; no 
matter how tired I might be, I am 
the first one to agree, the feeling of 
a job well done is satisfying and it’s 
fun. 

But I don’t wear out happily if 
there’s a stop watch held on me; if 
I can’t take my own sweet time, 
there is no reason and no rhyme in 
sweating over anything, however big 
or challenging. I’ll gladly tackle any 
task as long as no one tries to ask 
that I.must do it speedily because 
unless I am prepared to be accused 
of shameful laziness. That is a lot 
of silliness, there’s nothing that I 
can’t get done at least as good as 
anyone if I can have two hours or 
three to do a one-hour job, by gee. 





CONNECTICUT 


Bloomfield 

Carpenter & Chapman Inc. 
Shelton 

Al Prestons Garage Incorporated 
Somers 

Morgon Equipment 
Woodbury 

Judsons Farm Equipment 


MAINE 


Belfast 

Pen Bay Tractor Co. 
Biddeford 

Bald Distributor Inc. 
Caribou 

Belangers Farm Machinery 
Clinton 

Canaan Equipment Corp. 
Presque Isle 

Maine Potato Growers Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bernardston 

Bernardston Auto Exchange 
Belchertown 

Devon Lane Farm Supply 
Hatfield 

Hatfield Farm & Industrial Equip. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Weare 

Knoxland Equipment Inc. 
Walpole 

Pinnacleview Equip. Co. Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Afton 

Bernett H. Decker 
Amsterdam 

H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 
Ballston Spa 

Pettit Equipment Inc. 
Bergen 

Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 
Blossvale 

Jay’s Sales & Service Inc. 
Central Square 

Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Franklin 

Ray Tilley & Son 
Gouverneur 

D. L. Sweeney Equipment Corp. 
Hubbardsville 

Jacob Misch & Son 
Ithaca 

Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. 
Kirkville 

Mabie Bros. Inc. 
Lowville 

Foster Millard 
Medina 

Ridge Equipment Co. Inc. 
Nelliston 

Dels Tractor Sales 
New Hampton 

Soslers Garage 
New Paltz 

New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
North Java 


Java Farm Supply 
Norwich 

R. D. Smith & Sons 
Oneida 

Davis Equipment Center Inc. 
Owego 

Hunt Implement Co. 
Piffard 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 

Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 
Waterloo 

Finger Lakes Equipment 
Williamson 

Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 
Wolcott 

Galvin Bros. Farm Service 
VERMONT 
E. Randolph 


L. W. Greenwood Inc. 
Enosburg Falls 

Andy Bonneau Inc. 
Fairfax 

Wimble & Sons Inc. 
Fair Haven 

Proctors Inc. 
Orleans 

Desmarais Equipment Inc. 
Richmond 

Sumner F. Farr 
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Meet our big new Masseys. 





You really haven’t seen the real 
news in tractors until you eyeball the big 
new Massey power line-up. It starts with 
the MF 1085 (80* hp) and ranges up to the 
big 140* hp MF 1155 with its big 540 cu. 
inch Perkins V8 diesel engine. 

27 ways better? Fact! 

Start with the features that make 
Massey’s new quiet cab so unusual. Special 
sound-absorbing insulation is built into the 
floor, lower sides and ceiling. Cab is 
fastened to chassis on special rubber 
isolation mounts. 

Tests by Massey engineers prove 
that you hear /ess than 85* decibels when 
the tractor is running at full engine and 
drawbar load. The cab is bigger. 

Roomier. And 12 glare-reducing 


27 ways better for you. 


windows give you full-circle visibility. 

New clutch. New braking system. 

Big new single disc 14-inch 
cerametallic clutch is smoother acting, 
longer lasting. And our wet disc braking 
system lets you brake easier, smoother. 

What else is new? 

20% more hydraulic lift capacity at 
the 3-point hitch on the MF 1105 and 
1155. 10% more hydraulic boost in the 
power steering on all models. A tilt-back 
cab and swing-out batteries for easier- 
than-ever servicing. 

See your Massey dealer today! 

Get the whole story from him. 
And get behind the wheel of one of these 
big new Masseys. See what power, comfort 
and convenience are all about! 


il oe 


Massey Ferguson 











The MF 165 with the fuel-miser 52-hp Perkins 
engines. You'll find double disc brakes, differen- 
tial lock and advanced Ferguson hydraulics as 
standard equipment. Choice of dual-range 
8-speed or MF 12-speed Multi-Power transmis- 
sion. With standard, row crop and low profile 
models, one is just right for your farm. 





FIRST CLASS MAIL 
Se ae aes 


Nee 
ADDISON FAIR 


The milk that many customers in 
the Northeast poured on their cereal 
this morning rolled out yesterday, in 
mammoth tank trucks, from Addison 
County, Vermont’s “land of milk and 
honey.” 

Nearly 90 percent of Vermont’s 
milk goes to consumers outside the 
state. In August of each year, the 
Addison County farmers who provide 
much of that milk combine their 
efforts to present natives and tourists 
alike with an “olde tyme country 
faire,’ known as the Addison County 
Farm and Home Field Days. Featur- 
ing not “girlie shows” but horse 
drawing, not “carny” types but en- 
tertainers from “Grand OI Opry,” 
as well as a varied assortment of 
crafts, horse shows and cattle judging 
participated in by 4-H youngsters, 
this is the kind of rural fair that 
grandparents remember from their 
youth. 

Located on a state highway easily 
accessible from major tourist routes, 
the Field Days site in New Haven 
is minutes away from every kind of 
family accommodation from first 
class hotels to public camping fa- 
cilities . . . as well as major tourist 
attractions, including Middlebury 
College, the Morgan Horse Farm, the 
Shakesperian Festival, the Shelburne 
Museum, the DAR State Park and 
the Robert Frost Homestead in the 
Green Mountain National Forest. — 
Mary Marsh, New Haven, Vermont. 


Editor’s Note — The Field Days this 
year are on August 9-12. 


SNOWMOBILE 
IDENTIFICATION 


A suggestion for reducing the fre- 
quency of trespass and other illegal 
activity by snowmobiles: 

Each snowmobile should have a 
special plate bearing the serial num- 
ber of the vehicle attached to the 
tread. The plate should be made 
and attached in such a fashion as 
to print an identification number in 
the snow over which it travels. 

If a property damage or trespass 
is noticed, the serial number could 
be recorded from the imprint in the 
snow surface, witnessed by a disin- 
terested party, and reported to the 
police. 

It’s important that the violation 
should be against the vehicle, and 
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“We're sorry, we can’t read . . . but we are 
willing to pay for any damage we did to the 
water.” 
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that the vehicle be subject to im- 
poundment until the fine is paid... 
much the same as a parking ticket. 
Otherwise, the owner could claim 
that some unknown person must 
have used his machine and was re- 
sponsible. 

This same principle would prob- 
ably be applicable to motorcycles 
and ATV's. This would not only 
determine the guilty parties, it 
would also protect the innocent. — 
Daniel Axtell, Canaseraga, New York. 


DEFENDS GRANGE 

In response to the letter written 
by a Sister in New Jersey on “The 
Grange Problem,” we are wonder- 
ing how long she has been a Grang- 
er. Surely not long enough to under- 
stand the basic principles upon which 
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Inside, there’s more 
than you’d expect to find in a truck. 
Good-looking with a nice feel to it, 
too. Improved head, leg and shoulder 
room. Foam-cushioned seat. 
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quiet and comfort. 


the Fraternity was built... Faith, 
Hope, Charity and Fidelity. 

The Grange is a farm organiza- 
tion, founded to help the rural and 
urban people. It has accomplished 
much through better education, 
legislation and community service. 
For years it has strived for better 
schools, offered scholarships, spon- 
sored youth meetings, and offered 
educational programs on better rural 
living. 

Legislative matters start at the 
“grass roots,’ the Grange members. 
These issues are formed into resolu- 
tions which are passed by the Sub- 
ordinate, Pomona, State and Nation- 
al Grange. Few people realize the 
far-reaching and thorough work of 
the National Grange in Washington 
for agriculture. 

Sometime we might be surprised 


Here’s an easy ride, together with 


authoritative handling. Two-stage rear 


leaf springs for solid going and 
improved roll stability. Front/rear 
stabilizers available. 


Chevrolet Pickup. Crisp, functional styling. / Comfortable cab with 
up power ventilation. / Confident ride and handling on a wheelbase incre astd) 
up to 41/2 inches. / 454 V8 available for extra-heavy work. / Four-door six poste 
senger models. / Dual rear wheel Series 30 pickup (10,000 lbs. gross venidfeic 





to find the federal government had 
stepped in and told us how many 
cows we could keep, also the quanii- 
ty of meat we could sell with a 
stated price. It is only through the 


Grange and other farm organiza. | 


tions that the voice of the people 
can be heard. 

In many areas, the Grange hill 
is a community center. It is a place 
where clean, wholesome recreation 
can be enjoyed. One of the bylaws 
in the Grange constitution is to bin 
all alcoholic drinks, also many of 
our halls have “no smoking” signs. 
It surely is a place where the cld 
and the young can meet for work 
and for play. 

As for the higher dues to pay a 
professional staff, they surely eam 
it. Without a doubt their salary never 
covers all the expenses. My husba ad 








Fleetside’s double-walled toug:: in 








rd I were state deputies for six 
ars, and never did we receive 
, ough to pay our bills. However, 
» enjoyed the work and made 
my friends which we wouldn't 
»change for any amount of money. 
it may be an all-new ballgame, 
vt think this over. The Grange has 
more to offer than ever before. We 
ned the young people, and the 
yung people need the Grange. — 
Margaret Bice, Edmeston, New York. 
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CODON CURE 


I have read your paper about 
p-ople having trouble with coons 
in their sweet corn. We did until 
put two strands of electric wire 
aout it...one four inches above 
the ground, the other four inches 


— 


___ Chevrolearm trucks. 
Solid build, solitomfort, solid value. 
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own bove are official registration 


many important areas. Double-wallititics indicating the per cent of 
hood offers greater structural rigiif.yroi-t trucks of each model year 
cab is extra solid; double-walled bof. 4557 which were still registered 


helps protect truck and cargo. 
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above that. I used a light wire and 
a cheap fencer (current on all the 
time). 

Probably one wire would do, but 
I never dared try it because our 
garden is next to a creek and woods 
that are loaded with coons. 

Hope someone can get some bene- 
fit from this. — Clifford Sheldon, 
Hartford, New York 12838. 


GRANGE VIEW 


I suggest that one of the reasons 
why the rural segment of the econ- 
omy has so little clout and presence 
today is that the Farm Bureau seems 
more interested in the insurance 
business, the NFO in holding back 
production, Agway in selling product 


Chevrolet cab is a roomy, comfortable 
place. With increased shoulder room, 
leg room. Foam-cushioned seat. 
Windows-up power ventilation. Front- 
serviceable instrumentation. 


ee se 
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-olet Series 50-60-65. Compact 97.5” from bumper to back of cab (stand- 
aakes short work of long loads. Gas or diesel engines. / Coolant recovery 
n. / Manual or automatic transmissions available. / Gross vehicle 
its to 43 000 lbs., gross combination weights to 60,000 lbs. / Calb designed 


and the Grange in doing whatever 
it was it did four decades ago. 

Isn’t the real problem implicit in 
the fact that the Grange, particu- 
larly in the Northeast, is no longer 
an agricultural power, merely a 
tradition? And a tradition that is 
honored by fewer and fewer farm 
families? 

It strikes me that the Grange is 
losing, or has lost, a tremendous 
opportunity to serve this country 
as the spokes-organization for the 
rural and ex-urban resident, whether 
or not engaged in farming .. . for the 
small town and village resident as 
well. I do believe that there is a 
larger-than-recognized population 


segment that is, or could be, tuned 
in to the Grange precepts. But the 
Grange has never attempted to at- 
tract these people, and has never 









Electro-dip priming process fights 
rust from the start. Entire cab is 
submerged in huge vat and 
electrically charged, drawing primer 
into seams and crevices. 





weight). / Available: stake bodies, four-wheel drive, power steering, Turbc Hi d: iver comfort, efficiency. / Generous interior dimensions. / Added glass 


dra-matic. / Standard: power front disc-rear drum brakes (Series 20, 30) 


Control rear leaf springs, massive Girder Beam front suspension. 











, Oder / Front serviceable instrumentation. / Double-wall roof and reinforced 
Soc / Rust-resistant wheelhousings. 


Building a better way to serve the U.S.A. 


moved to meet the challenges of non- 
urban life in a modern world. 

If the Grange would spend less 
time worrying about being, in total 
fact, an outdated agricultural orga- 
nization and spend more time in 
considering how the Grange can 
capitalize on an entirely new and 
tremendous opportunity, something 
just might happen. 

I subscribe fully to your view that 
a professional staff is needed, and 
professional thinking. But perhaps 
a restatement of objectives and defi- 
nition of new goals that are mean- 
ingful today,not just a residue of 
yesteryear, is the real initial need. 
With this, funds just might be gen- 
erated. — A reader. 


MORE POWER 


I read the comments about small 
dams with great interest, and would 
like to take the subject one step 
further. The need to relieve the 
present energy crisis is making the 
installation of small private turbine 
generators a very attractive alter- 
native to the public utilities. 

There is no reason to disbelieve 
the experts who predict power rates 
to double by the 1980’s due to the 
escalation of crude oil prices by the 
supplying nations. Even if the U.S. 
were to begin immediately to con- 
vert oil-fired generators to coal (our 
most abundant fuel source), the de- 
mands could not be met for many 
years. 

I submit that a huge amount of 
power now being consumed on farms 
could be manufactured on the farm. 
This would require proper engineer- 
ing assistance and long-term, interest- 
paying financing. 

The hardware involved (generator 
and controls) would run about $10,- 
000 above the cost of the water- 
holding structure for the average 
farm. It would require a flow of 
about 900 cubic feet per minute... 
roughly a stream four feet wide by 
20 inches deep, with an eight-foot 
head. 

I would hope this would be a 
greater challenge than that of pro- 
viding mere recreational areas and 
would help us all to help ourselves 
use our resources most efficiently. 

As an afterthought, it occurs to 
me that the public utility companies 
would probably welcome the reduc- 
tion in power loads from such proj- 
ects and might even lend technical 
assistance to see them through! 

Power to the people! — Donald 
McKay, Fairfield, New York. 








“That'll be $2.00. Keep out of the corn, the 
beans and the cow pasture — and have a good 
hunt.’ 
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by Charles Stratton 


Sam _ Kofkoff shows 
the styrofoam car- 
tons he uses to pack 
eggs. 


Winning ways with poultry 


SAM L. Kofkoff of Fitchville, 
Connecticut, an independent egg 
producer with a 200,000-bird flock, 
won the 1972 Ford Farming Effi- 
ciency Award for Poultry. Though 
honored as the nation’s top poultry- 
man... a recognition that came as 
a complete surprise . . . he modestly 
claims there are no secrets to his 
business other than “hard work, a 
liking for poultry, and a desire to 











Bethany, Mo. 64424 


e FERTILIZER SPREADERS 
e FEEDER BOXES 
e FORAGE BOXES 
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- SEEDER SPREADERS 
* TRAVELING IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
- FIFTH WHEEL WAGON GEARS. 


STEINMAN MFG., INC. 
Carrington, N.D. 58421 


equipped with either spinner or auger. 
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* PEANUT DIGGER-WINDROWER-INVERTER 
- CHISEL PLOW 





UTILITY BOXES, 3 and 6 ton capacity, and 


CROSS AUGER, 6-inch diameter, powered by 
a hydraulic motor attached to the end of auger. 


make ideas work.” Actually, razor- 
sharp thinking is no detriment, 
either! 

Look at this poultryman’s record: 
Geared for maximum efficiency, he 
averages 250 brown eggs per bird, 
4.2 pounds of feed per dozen eggs, 
and 35,000-50,000 caged layers per 
man. He has 110,000 birds (Sexlinks) 
in three 500-foot, fully-automated, 
connecting cage houses, and another 


FORAGE BOXES, 2 and 3 heaters, metal sides 
and steel under-carriage. 
steel detachable Chain Cross Conveyor. 


FERTILIZER-SPREADERS, 1 to 5 tons capacity, 
stainless steel. 


16-inch Auger or 


PAULK MFG. CO., INC. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 31750 


- ROCK-PICKERS - POST HOLE DIGGERS 
* TRACTOR BLADES + HAY FEEDERS. 
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- AUGERS 
FLIPPER (for handling 
abrasive material) 
CONVEYOR GRAVITY 
BOXES 
- CORN DETASSELER 
- ROTARY CUTTERS 
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P.O. Box 9175-111 


UNITED TO SERVE YOU 


UNITED FARM TOOLS, INC. 
South Charleston, W. Va. 25309 ie EL ea MAG en ee ae 


90,000 in conventional floor houses. 
The cage system represents an in- 
vestment of about $6 per bird in- 
cluding bird, cage and equipment. 
Floor birds represent a $4.50-per- 
bird investment. 

Why the two systems? A combi- 
nation of economics, changing times 
and good thinking. Kofkoff (pro- 
nounced Cuf-Koff) was brought up 
on a dairy farm but turned to broil- 












A 


Shredder. Electronic Weigh Scale available. 
Convertible to Grinder-Blower to fill structures 
up to 90 feet high. 


GRAIN BUGGY, 400-bu., gravity flow or auger 
delivery. 








* FEED PLANTS 
- BALE HAY SHREDDERS. 


Oelwein, lowa 50662 


* BEET EQUIPMENT 

* FLAIL MOWERS AND 
SHREDDERS 
GRAVITY-FLOW BOXES, 
180 AND 265-BU. 

CORN CRIBS 

BEAN WINDROWERS 
AND PULLER CUTTERS 


- LIQUID APPLICATORS 
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RINDER-MIXER-BLOWER, 130-bu. tank, hydraulic 
Auger and Self-Feeder equipped with Whole Bale 


* RECYCLING AND INDUSTRIAL MILLS 


GRAVITY BOXES, 
Extensions are available to increase box ca- 
pacity. Unloading Auger available. 


ers in the 1940's, raising batches >f 
55,000-85,000 birds for a total of 
250,000-750,000 birds annually. 

As Connecticut broilers phased 
out, he gradually switched to egg 
production. Located in the center 
of a highly-competitive industrial 
area with high wage scales, he fourd 
labor hard to get and started buil:- 
ing the more efficient cage houses, 


Independent 


Kofkoff is an independent thinker, 
He looks at a problem from all an- 
gles, listens to opinions, then does 
what he thinks is best for his partic 1+ 
lar situation. As a result, he decided 
against the common practice of co1- 
verting floor houses to caged layer 
installations. “I never have nor will 
I try it,” he says. “I don’t think is 
practical for my purposes.” 

He applies the same philosopliy 
to other facets of the business. What 
may work for someone else may not 
necessarily apply to his own situation. 
He had an unfortunate experien:e 
with rollaway nests. Successful for 
others, they didn’t work out for hin 
and he lost several thousand dollers 
on the venture. Another of his princi- 
ples: “Do things right the first time, 
and avoid having to do them over 
again. 

Unlike most poultrymen, Kofkef 
hires his replacements custom-raise:|, 
Birds are laying when delivered io 
the farm at 20 weeks of age. They 
cost more in dollars and cents than 
if he raised his own, but he gets a 
better bird. Replacement rearing 
and supervision problems are elimi- 
nated, birds aré debeaked, vaccinated 
and ready for 12 months of peek 
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Tonkawa, Okla. 74653 


GRINDER-BLOWERS 

95 and 130 bushel gear box 
PTO driven 
GRINDER-MIXERS 
HAMMERMILLS 

400-bushel GRAIN-BUGGY 
WAGON GEARS 





ZG 





Turlock, Calif. 95380 





LIQUID APPLICATORS, poly or fiber glass tank 
from 150 to 500 gal. capacity, Trailer, 3-point 
hitch and mid-mounted models. 


all-welded construction. 
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production. He’s ‘free to concentrate 
entirely on egg production. 


Laying flocks vary in age so he 
gets a continuous supply of eggs of 
all sizes to meet the needs of his 
many wholesale customers within a 
100-mile radius. Caged layers are 
put into either Keenco or Big Dutch- 
man stairstep cages, three birds to a 
12 X 20-inch cage, six to a 24 20- 
inch cage. The outside foreman has 
charge of flocks and maintenance. 
The eggroom has its own foreman. 

Kofkoff applies his sharp thinking 
to the feeding program. There’s no 
set program for the entire farm; feed 
may vary between buildings. Each 
flock is treated individually and fed 
according to weight of bird, health 
and egg production. If he makes a 
quick decision to change feed, he 
calls the nearby feedmill and before 
he can finish his coffee, the new mix 
is delivered to the farm. 

This poultryman’s eggroom is as 
modern and intricate in mechanism 
as any factory. Here the eggs, 
brought directly from the caged birds 
by automatic collector belts, are 
candled, graded and sealed in Styro- 
foam cartons without once coming in 
contact with human hands. Eggs 
from the floor houses are brought 
to the eggroom in flats. All eggs are 
in cartons. and refrigerated only a 
few hours after they’re laid. . 

Seven employees .work in the spa- 
cious (16,500 square feet), unclut- 
tered room. “I can’t stand clutter,” 
Kofkoff says. “I’ve seen too many 
dusty, dark, smelly, crowded egg- 
rooms. This affects quality.” 


Top Quality 


Kofkoff claims his egg quality is 
second to none. “They’re fresher, 
they're not from molting birds, and 
they're shipped promptly without 
holdover,” he states. For example, 
he tells of an emergency phone. call 
from a store owner who was running 
out of eggs. Kofkoff scheduled eggs 
not yet laid to be fully processed and 
cartoned by 1 p.m., delivered and 
on display in the store by 3 p.m. ... 
and some of them may well have 
been eaten that same day, since the 
store remained open in the evening! 

“This was strictly an emergency, 
though,” he says. “That sort of thing 
is too hard on the help and too 
rushed for efficiency.” 





Garden Bulletin 


The whos, whats, wheres, whens, 
and hows of home vegetable gar- 
dening are presented in a new USDA 


publication. 
Such “how to’s” as selecting a 
garden site, preparing the soil, 


choosing garden tools, selecting seed 
and planting the vegetables are 
covered. 

Earliest and latest planting dates, 
as well as cultivating particulars, 
are included for vegetables that 
range from asparagus to watermel- 
ons. There is also a section on how 
to start plants indoors, including 
gardening and transplanting. 

Single copies of Home and Garden 
Bulletin No. 202, “Growing Vege- 
tables in the Home Garden,” can 
be purchased for 70 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. Please use zip- 
codes. 
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Fact is, one can’t even buy a 
dozen eggs here . . . not even a rela- 
tive or close neighbor. The eggroom 
is closed to outsiders. “I let my cus- 
tomers sell the eggs,” says Kofkoff. 
He does like to have his customers 
visit the farm, and supervised groups 
are welcome by appointment. 

Asked about floor birds versus 
caged layers, Kofkoff claims that floor 
birds do better if you have the labor. 
His flock records show that floor 
birds average 20 more eggs per bird 
than caged layers, and the shells are 
better. So far, he has stayed with 
brown egg birds, but would change 
to white egg production to fit con- 
sumer needs. 

Discounting eggs? “It’s a poor way 
to sell eggs,” he says. “It could mean 
that a poultryman has to sell at a loss 


every time a customer decides to 
discount. The housewife has a ten- 
dency to buy only on specials, figur- 
ing eggs at the normal price are 
overpriced. Eggs should always be 
sold at a fair price based on quality 
and service.’ 

About manure disposal: “The 
worst job on the farm,” Kofkoff 
claims, “is cleaning a two-year ac- 
cumulation of manure out of a 500- 
foot pit. And another problem is 
where to put it.” 

Some poultrymen with deep pits 
take out a little at a time, but Kof- 
koff cuts off the end of the pile and 
scrapes it clean to the walls and 
floor with a Payloader and dump 
trucks. At present, it’s trucked to a 
nearby dairy farm, but he hopes 
manure drying for commercial pur- 


ADS Drainage: 


poses is the eventual answer. He 
nearly installed a plant last year, 
but decided against it. “The oper- 
ating costs are. so high you can’t 
produce dried manure unless you 
have a paying market,” he says. “It 
costs too much to just throw it on 
the ground.” 

Sam Kofkoff is decidedly happy 
at being chosen as America’s top 
poultryman. He has his daily equip- 
ment and marketing problems, but 
he is determined to keep his table 
egg program efficient, to trim costs 
wherever possible without cutting 
quality, and to make a profit without 
resorting to price-cutting. 

That’s how he became the award- 
winning poultryman in the first 
place. He says, “Anybody can do 
the same if they really want to.” 





it’s at the root of 
good crops. 


Good crops begin with good drainage. Good drainage be- 
gins with Advanced Drainage Systems, the foremost 


company in the field of corrugated plastic drainage tubing. 
The only company that offers you national manufacturing, 
sales and service, so, your drains can be installed where 


and when you need them. 


ADS tubing has been performance proven on the job 
with millions of feet installed across the U.S. and in Canada. 


ADS tubing has the approval of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice (Code 606) and the F.H.A. for foundation drainage 


and drain field applications. It’s easy to install, tough and 
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For complete product information, 


durable, resists acids and alkalis in soil, 
by freezing and thawing. 


and is unaffected 
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ADVANCED DRAINAGE SYSTEMS, INC. 





Palmer, Massachusetts 01069 / P.O. Box 192 / (413) 283-9797 
Norwalk, Ohio 44857 / P.O. Box 499 / (419) 668-8278 
Wooster, Ohio 44691 / P.O. Box 797 / (216) 264-4949 


(R) Trademarks registered, Patents pending 
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Adaptable to Your Every Need 


ALL-STEEL BUTLER 
FARM 


BUILDINGS 


Og 


MACHINERY STORAGE, SHOP FACILITIES 


All-steel, clear-span, low-cost Farmsted buildings available in 
four widths, three heights, lengths from 48’ up in 24’ bay 
additions. Easily insulated and ventilated. Huge. doors and 


full line of accessories. 


Cat OK EEE So Sie ee 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK SYSTEMS: 


Choose from the most complete line of pre-engineered, all- 
steel buildings on the market today. Your experienced Agri- 
Builder and the Butler Farm Systems Planning Center stand 
ready to help you design a functional, profitable system. 


HORSE HOUSING, 


INDOOR ARENAS 


Whatever your needs—from a two or three-stall barn to a 100’ 
wide, clear-span indoor arena—there’s a Butler building to 
meet your requirements. And your Butler Agri-Builder offers 
complete planning and construction services. 


Visit Us at the Empire Farm Days! 


NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM (12010) 
Albert Anderson 
518-842-1762 
BATAVIA (14020) 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 


716-343-5411 
CAPE VINCENT (13618) 
Boss Farm Supply 
315-654-6084 
HAMBURG (14075) 
Richardson Milling 
716-649-3511 
MORAVIA (13118) 
Wheat Bros., Inc. 
315-497-1221 
NEWARK (14513) 
Richard Finewood 
315-331-1285 
ONEONTA (13820) 
Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
607-432-0891 
WESTERLO (12193) 
R. Stephen Moreland 
518-797-3042 


MAINE 


CARIBOU (04736) 
Cutchin & Son Const. 
207-498-2505 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INDIAN ORCHARD (01059) 
Farm Eng. & Supply Co. 
413-596-4372 


VERMONT 

BRANDON (05733) 
Lamoureux Farm Structures 
802-247-3345 

ST. ALBANS (05478) 
Charbonneau Construction 
802-524-4086 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA (03060) 
Waghorne-Brown Co. 
603-883-0146 
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FLOOR BIRDS ON WIRE 


Not far from Norwich, New York, 
are the egg-producing facilities of 
Eg-Gro-Technology, Inc. Three men 
joined forces to set up the operation 
. . . George Arnold, Larry Deller, 
and Ray Dyment. 

George Arnold is in charge of pro- 
duction, and has been well-satisfied 
with a new high-rise, sloping-wire 
poultry house which was originally 
developed by Professor Glen Bres- 
sler at Penn State University. Eg- 
Gro-Tech’s house measures 75 X 410 
feet, and holds 55,000 birds in two 
pens, each measuring 30 400 feet. 


Walkway 


The pens are separated by a walk- 
way, along each side of which move 
two egg belts carrying eggs toward 
a receiving room. The lower egg 
tray receives eggs rolling off the 
sloped wire floor (normally between 
two and four percent of production) 
... the first belt up handles eggs from 
the row of roll-away nests nearest 
the floor . . . the top belt totes eggs 
from the next tier of nests located 
farther up the wall. Nests are molded 
plastic with a carpet bottom and a 
fake egg held in place at the bottom. 
There is one nest per 15 birds. 

In the parlance of the trade, these 
are floor birds, as contrasted to caged 
layers. Each pen is 30400 feet, 
floored by wire (1X2-inch mesh) 
that slopes in two directions from 
a center crown. Degree of floor slope 
is 1.5 feet to 12 feet. A 2X4 mesh 
at the top of the pens prevents birds 
from flying into the- walkway, or 
between pens. 

George comments, “The birds in 
one pen were raised in cages . . . we 
get eight percent floor-eggs there. 
The other group was raised as floor 
birds, and they lay only four percent 
of their eggs on the floor.” 


Economical 


He continues, “We have a total 
cost in the building and its equipment 
of only $2.35 per bird... . consider- 


Birds at Eg-Gro- 
Technology farm sur- 
round George Ar- 
nold on sloping wire 
floors. Note perfo- 
rated air tube at 
upper left. 


ably less that would be the case with 
cages. I see economy as one of the 
major advantages of this type of | 
poultry housing, but it also offers 
the flexibility of being able to switch 
to producing hatching eggs, or em- 
bryonated eggs for laboratories, with- 
out major modification. Besides, we 
figure only 1.5 man-equivalent to 
keep it operating, plus casing the 
eggs from the Page packer.” These 
cases move on to a complete egg- 
grading and packing setup at the 
farm. 

A manure pit under the wire floors 
measures nine feet from earth to the 
bottom of floor joists. The pit is 
presently cleaned once a year, but 
it would easily hold an accumulation 
from several years. There are 32 
fans in the pit, moving air to dry 
the manure. 









































Air Movement 


These fans combined move 3 
cubic feet per minute (cfm per bird, 
and are arranged in four rows. The 
fans in any one row (located at in- 
tervals 50 feet apart) all point in 
one direction, but the direction alter- 
nates each row so two rows point 
toward one end of the building, two 
blow toward the other end. 

Capacities of the ventilation sys- 
tem also include 1 cfm per bird of 
air forced into the building by eight 
30-inch tube-fan jets (four on each 
end of the building), 3 cfm exhausted 
from it with conventional poultry- 
house ventilation. An early problem 
with this design was cold air along 
the walls, discouraging hens from 
using nests located there . . . but 
it was cleared up by going to per- 
forated plastic tubes (Acme system) 
for dispersing intake air. The system 
is regulated by thermostatically-con- 
trolled louvers at the intakes so in- 
house or outside air . . . or a blend 
of both . . . can be circulated. Ex- 
haust fans located in pit walls are 
also louvered to correlate exhaust 
and intake air volumes. 


Special Fan 


“We're using a four-blade fan in 
the pit,’ George reports. “It has a 
tunnel effect so air moves to the next 
fan, rather than dispersing widely.” 
Eventually, he’d like a mechanically- 
powered rake in the pit that would 
help stir droppings for even more 
rapid, odor-free drying. This would 
lend itself to packaging manure for 
possible garden-store sale. 

Dropping odors are not offensive, 


A ca 
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but aerobic bacteria create ammonia 
at times. “Although we figure that 
it takes 50 parts per million (notice- 
able to people) of ammonia to be 
detrimental to the birds, we try 
not to let the ammonia level get 
above 20 ppm,” George comments. 
A simple color-test kit provides in- 
formation on that level; when it’s too 
high, formaldehyde chips are placed 


in the pit to neutralize the ammonia. 


Problem 


An unexpected problem developed 
in loading the house with birds. “We 
thought it would be simple to load 
‘em all in one end,” George com- 
ments. “But they would not move 
those 400 feet to the other end. We 
finally went around to the side and 
loaded birds into the center of the 
building, and found they would move 
both ways toward the ends.” 

Eg-Gro-Tech also has 80,000 caged 
birds in nearby buildings (each 50 X 
100) put up some years before. In 
addition, the company has 75,000 
birds at its facility near Conesus, 
New York. Feed comes from the 
Montgomery-Bucks Cooperative 
south of the border in the neighbor- 
ing Keystone State. — G.L.C. 


MINERAL IMBALANCE 


Karl Kroeck (rhymes with neck) 
and his family operate a 60-cow dairy 
farm near Knoxville (Tioga County), 
Pennsylvania. They came five years 
ago from Lancaster County to the 
hill country of the Keystone State’s 
Northern Tier. 

Now they have 518 acres of their 
own to farm, plus doing considerable 
custom work for other farmers in the 
area. As if this weren’t enough to 
keep busy, Karl is active in the 
Pennsylvania Farmers Association 
at state and national levels . . . and 
also recently entered the race in 
local politics! 

“Back in Lancaster County,” Karl 
recalls, “I was doing some farming on 
rented land . . . and also moonlight- 
ing as a foreman at a boat factory. 
The pay was good, but when the 
grass gets green in the spring, [ve 
just got to be out there turning fur- 
rows!” 


Sealed 


The Kroecks have brought two 
sealed storages since coming to this 
farm . a 2050 and a 2030. The 
larger one holds haylage, the smaller 
high-moisture shelled corn. A roller 
mill “squashes” the HMSC as it 
comes out of the silo. Two concrete- 
stave silos (a 12X50, and a 12 X60) 
hold corn silage. 

The cows are housed in stanchions, 
some in comfort stalls. Their basic 
feeding schedule goes like this: 

—In the morning, each cow gets 
in the barn 30 pounds of haylage, 
topped off with dry grain (12-13 per- 
cent protein). 

—At about 2:30 p.m., the herd is 
let out to an outdoor feed bunk, 
where each averages to eat 30 pounds 
of corn silage. Karl says, “I think 
cows eat more silage from a bunk 
than from a manger . . . something 
about competition stimulating con- 
sumption.” 

—They’re “teased” back into the 
barn with HMSC and dry grain. On 
the average, each cow gets 12 pounds 
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of HMSC and 12 pounds of dry grain 
(corn, oats, sometimes  distiller’s 
grains) per day. 

—In the evening, dry hay is fed at 
the rate of 8-10 pounds per cow. 

“We don’t feed any silage to dry 
cows,” Karl comments, “and so far 
weve never had a displaced abo- 
masum. Their only roughage is dry 
hay.” 

Karl has done considerable study- 
ing on dairy-cow nutrition. Part of 
the spur for such study was the de- 
velopment of a bad case of dysentery 
in the herd. 

“Between considerable forage 
testing by Penn State. . . consultation 
with several animal-nutrition ex- 
perts .. . and reading a number of 
technical publications . . . Pve con- 
cluded that we ran into a shortage of 


See Satoh sweep. 


copper, probably associated with an 
excess of molybdenum triggered by 
the copper deficiency. 

“Apparently, the younger we cut 
alfalfa, the more non-protein nitro- 
gen... similar to urea. . . that we 
get in it. The more mature roughage 
gets, the less likely it is to have min- 
eral imbalances . . . but most farmers 
try to cut early for best total pro- 
tein and digestibility levels. Levels 
of sunshine duration in any given 
year will make a marked difference 
in plant metabolism, and conse- 
quently in mineral balance and levels 
of non-protein nitrogen present. 

“Anyway, I finally put enough 
copper sulfate in the feed to get 
10-15 parts per million of copper.” 
Response was immediate, and the 
dysentery cleared up. — G.L.C. 


SEE SATOH 
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Karl Kroeck and daughter Julie beside 
their brimming-full bulk tank. 
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At your Satoh dealer. 


Satoh. The big/little 25 hp gasoline tractor 
that can do. Anything! With a complete line of custom-designed 


implements. For a demonstration see: 


Distributed by: 


Northeast Tractor Co., Inc. 


Hubbardston, Mass. 


Amsterdam, N.Y. 
H. & M. Equipment Co. 
Company 


Cobleskill, N.Y. 
Cobleskill Welding 


Malone, N.Y. 
McCann Implements 


Distributed by: 


Arcade, N.Y. 
M.C. & C.M. Drake, Inc. 


Stull Company 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


Lockport, N.Y. 
Owen Tractor Sales 


Arkville, N.Y. 
Crosby Bros. 


Baldwinsville, N.Y. 
R.C. Church & Son 


Brisben, N.Y. 
Chenango Farm Supply 


Canton, N.Y. 
Hundley Farm 
Implements 


Champlain, N.Y. 
Bechard Farm Equipment 


Chatham, N.Y. 
Bervy Equipment 
Company 


DeRuyter, N.Y. 
H.W. Cook Farm Service 


Fosterdale, N.Y. 
Willards Garage 


Latham, N.Y. 
Grassland Equipment Co. 


Lee Center, N.Y. 
Stokes Chain Saw Service 


Locke, N.Y. 
Bush Tire Service 


Lycoming, N.Y. 
Ernest Richardson 


Newark Valley, N.Y. 


Cuba, N.Y. Montour Falls, N.Y. 
Chenango: Farm, Supply Ray Earl Farm Supply Pleasant View Farms 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
. Eden, N.Y. Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Oneonta Tractor Sales Nabe Tractors: Frareyland Farms, Inc. 
Implement 


Red Hook, N.Y. 
Jonmar Associates 


Sherborne, N.Y. 
Chenango Farm Supply 


Walden, N.Y. 
R.S. Slater 


Waterford, N.Y. 
Harris Bros. 


Weedsport, N.Y. 
Otis Jorolemon & Son 


Fairport, N.Y. 
Jennings Equipment, Inc. 


Geneseo, N.Y. 
Adair’s Service 


Hornell, N.Y.. 
Thacher Brothers 


Visit the Northeast and Stull display at the Empire Field Days 


South Dayton, N.Y. 
Ecker’s Equipment 


Wellsville, N.Y 
Stout Bros. Sales & 
Service 


Westfield, N.Y. 


Joseph LaPorte Farm 
Equipment 
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New Allied Tuffy 
Mill-Mixer has triple 

auger feed, yet takes 
little power. Perfect 
for smaller farmers. 


Allied 220 Elevators 
give you extra reach 
at no extra cost! 












Allied Loaders for 
smaller 2-3 plow to 
big 120-hp plus 
tractors with quick ’n 

easy removal, let 
you get more work 





















out of your tractor. 





Because you can 
move them in closer. 
St) Sine 











New Allied 6, 7, and 
8” Augers offer 
forced-feed fliting, hy 
telescoping under- 


carriages, improved 
balance, more reach. 
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ALLIED*&arm EaQuIiPMENT. ING. 


Eastern Division 

3721 Mahoning Avenue 
Youngstown, Ohio 44509 
Phone: (216) 799-3231 


Discover the value in these Allied distributed lines, too... Filijyg 


Branches: 


e 101 Eastern Avenue 
Svracuse, New York 13211 
Phone: (315) 463-5276 


e 1066 Kinnear Road 


Columbus, Ohio 43212 
Phone: (614) 486-5283 


Dig Holes Sitting Down NX 
With the Danuser Digger! 


panos Post Driver Can Pay For 
Itself In One Fencing Operation. 
Adapter packages permit mounting 
hydraulic driver on front of tractor 
leaving three-point hitch free 

for other fencing tools 

(Post Hole Digger or All- 

Purpose Blade). 

Sets highway guard 

rails, snow fences, 

pipe for shallow 

wells, vineyard 

and gardening 

stakes... 

reversible ram 

with head 


BROYHILL 
QUALITY SPRAYING E 


It’s possible to dig hundreds of holes 
per day with the Danuser Digger, 

all from the tractor seat. The 
Danuser Digger is easily installed, 
three point hitch mounted. Adapter 
kits for other type hitches. 

Auger sizes from 4” to 30” diameter. 





Modei 2061PE q 
attachment can A 65 Gal. 3 Pt. Gal. Trailer 
be used for ii / Sprayer Sprayers 


breaking 
concrete. 
6, 7 or 8 roller pump systems or 
high capacity centrifugal pump 
systems 


Adjustable row spacing trailer 
sprayers, tractor side tanks and 3 
point mounted sprayers 


Broyhill Hi-Flow nylon strain- 


Non-corrosive polyethylene 
er—easy to clean, no tools need- 


tanks—65, 110, 150, 200, 300, 


The Danuser 


Digger can Sign 400, 500 gal. ed to remove screen 

oupie aS a 
BRIS Iave Controlled dual jet agitator Patented spring loaded 4-way 
ae : systems boom hinges 


Fixed 20” spacing booms or 
variable spacing hose booms, 6, 
8 or 10 row 


Spraying Systems TeeValve 
boom control, TeeJet nozzles 
and tips 
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Save High Labor Costs 
With 4 in 1 Versatility. 


The Danuser all-purpose Blade 
and attachments are designed for 
versatile operation that can 
help you cut earth-moving costs. 
The Danuser Blade and 
attachments: levels, backfills, 
spreads stone, 
gravel and topsoil, 
scarifies, scrapes, 
drags and performs 
many other landscaping jobs. Use 
the Danuser Blade with its 
increased Moldboard 
height to move larger loads. 


110/150 Gal. 
110/150 Gal. Sins i Side Tank 
3 Pt. Sprayers J Carriers 









DANUSER 
MACHINE 
Write today for full information 
COMPANY oa Sit Dancers labor-saving 
561 East 3rd Street Farm & Industrial Equipment. 
Fulton, Missouri oe 





oe Rest... Beeause it’s built that acu 









Shenango Steel building. 






Better Building — Upgrading the 
quality of frame-type construction 
is the purpose of the recently-formed 
National Frame 
Builders Associa- 
tion headed by 
president Ned 
Tudi of Agway, 
Inc., Syracuse, 
New York. Mem- 
bers are farm 
building contrac- 
tors working to 
develop uniform 
construction 
codes and more realistic building 
standards. NFBA_ standards have 
already been accepted by several 
state building authorities. 

The group also hopes to establish 
sate-load requirements for farm build- 
ings based on geographic location 
and end use . . . as well as to secure 
more favorable insurance rates for 
farmers on wood frame construction. 


MEMBER 


XK 
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ERS ASSOS 








4-side, 6-stall (24-cow) 
Polygon Milking Parlor. 


Parlor Readout — A super-efficient 
concept in milking parlor design is 
the polygon parlor conceived after 
a long series of computerized time 
studies by researchers at Michigan 
State University. 

Operations and work routines 
Common to all parlors were carefully 
timed and stored in the computer to 
make it possible to simulate a parlor 
of any shape or size. The four-sided 
polygon parlor shown in the diagram 
Was the result. 
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Buildings similar to those erected on farms for machin 
ing more sophisticated uses. This is the recently-completed Wilmington 
Township Building in Lawrence County, Pennsylvania. Offices and meeting 
room occupy 2,400 square feet; the rest is equipment storage. It’s a 
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ery storage are servy- 


The polygon parlor combines some 
of the advantages of the herringbone 
and the side-opening type. Distance 
between udders is minimized, walk- 
ing distance is reduced, even some 
semblance of individual cow han- 
dling is obtained. 

Studies indicated that a fully- 
automated four-sided polygon parlor 
with four, five or six stalls per side 
allows one man to milk as many as 
100, 110 or 115 cows, respectively. 
In a comparably-equipped double- 
eight herringbone, the milking rate 
has been predicted at about 75 cows 
per hour. 

A computer-designed milking par- 
lor? Don’t knock it. The first one is 
already in use, and it should be of 
interest to dairymen to follow the 
development of this concept. 


STEER 
_ CLEAR OF 
TROUBLE... 





with our new ~ 
wide front axle 


@ Heavy duty construction for 
big tractors and use with 
loaders. 


M Longer spindles allow clear- 
ance for flotation tires. 

@ Adjusts from 60” to 86” tread 
width. 

@ Short turning radius for close 
quarters. 

@ Available for IHC Farmall 

 §60, 706, 756, 806, 856 — John 
Deere 3010, 3020, 4000, 4010, 
4020. Other models coming. 


RITZ 


DIVISION OF CHROMALLOY AMERICAN 






SCHWARTZ @ MANUFACTURING 
129 Pine St. So. ¥ Tel: (612) 395-2541 
Lester Prairie. Minnesota 55354 
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For free information on any or all of the below products write to: 


® 
GILMORE-TATGE 


GILMORE - TATGE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FARM AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
/ (993) 632-2151 


G=aT GRAIN DRYERS 


with a G-T dryer... 

you can reduce field losses 
and improve grain quality! 
WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING 
RECIRCULATING BATCH GRAIN DRYERS 


/ CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 


3 SIZES—TO DELIVER 
250, 350 and 500 
BUSHELS PER BATCH 


SEALED PRE-LUBRICATED POWER HEAD SEAMLESS WELDED TUBE 


SWINGING MOTOR AND ENGINE MOUNT TELESCOPING TRANSPORT 


TRANSPORT 
AUGERS 


6" — 8" — 10’ — 12’ Diameters 
28’ to 63’ Lengths 
Gas — Electric — Hydraulic —PTO 


MATCHED FLITING 


The grain cleaner that’s compatible 
with any grain 
handling system! 


it works in any 
grain handling system between... 


field and drying system 

auger equipment and storage 

Bdrying equipment and storage 
and between holding bins! 
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MOWS SMOOTH—FAST—SAFE! 
EASY TO OPERATE 
FROM ANY | 
Se eae 


® 


SUBURBAN 48 


48” swath—1” to 6” high. Adjustable 
tongue height—offsets 24” right or left. 


BRU : E° 


Streamlined! Rugged! 


Free swinging steel breakaway knives 


8 H.P. Briggs-Stratton engine—no 
e 3 pt—lHC—Trailer Types mixing of oil and gas. 
5’ or 6’ Cutting Widths 


50 H.P. Gear Box 


16” puncture proof tires—side or rear 
mounted. 


Centrifugal clutch engages at 


Reinforced Flywheel Knife Holder 1700 RPM. 


5-Inch Channel Framing Safety designed. Easy access for 


, maintenance. 
Many More Sizes 


and Models Available Rugged construction—longer life! 


See Your Local Dealer, or 
Write, Wire or Phone for Further Information 


See Your Local Dealer, or 
Write, Wire or Phone for Further Information 
kere at 1) 
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HOLTON, KANSAS 66436 


OUR 23rd YEAR! 


Misery Mey 
913-364-2186 


HOLTON, KANSAS 66436 





OUR 23rd YEAR! 
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GET BETTER MILKING 
FOR YOUR a WITH 


These BOU-MATIC Features Can 
Help You Enjoy Better Results 







€VISI-CLAW lets you see when 


milk flow stops for prompt removal 
of teat cups. Helps prevent over- 


VISIBLE milking. Reduces irritation. 


MILKING 









FRONT 
QUARTERS 
PRODUCE 40% 
OF THE : 
MILK 


ALTERNATOR PULSATOR® © 


milks front and back teats more 
evenly, reducing udder irritation. 
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GET BETTER COOLING 
FOR YOUR MILK with 


DARI-KOOL Offers A Choice 
Of Milk Cooling Systems 


DIRECT-EXPANSION 
MILK COOLING 


Built for fast, dependable 
cooling. Stainless steel ex- 
terior. Automatic washer. 
Designed for bulkheading. 






In capacities from 
os Ke : 600 to 1500 gallons. 


ICE-BANK 
MILK COOLING 


The fastest cooling tank 
on the market. The milk is 

f cooled with 33° ice water. 
In capacities from No freezing or churning. 


250 to 1000 gallons. 


WA a 





e AN EFFICIENT OPERATOR 
CAN MILK 60 OR MORE, 
COWS PER HOUR. 

e ONE MAN OPERATION 
REDUCES LABOR COST 50%. 
e COWS ARE MOVED TO 
OPERATOR. 





MAIN TENT [] Please send BOU-MATIC MILKER brochure 
AT EMPIRE DAYS [] Please send DARI-KOOL MILK COOLER brochure 


SEE US IN ae (* DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 20, Madison, Wis. 53701 | 
| [J Please send CAROUSEL brochure 


A! ADDRESS. 
Fa cROWVN, Sue's. Bask Ree 3 
Z|P_______ TELEPHONE NUMBER 








Everett (right) and Donald Jones amidst cattle in the roofed section of one 
of the outdoor feeding pens. Self-feeder for whole shelled corn is in 
background. 


Dairy beef 


Everett Jones and son Donald op- 
erate a 255-acre farm near Geneva, 
New York, and rent another 90 acres 
(300 acres total tillable). Most of 
this acreage is planted to corn each 
year to provide feed for growing 
and finishing dairy beef animals. 

Holstein bull calves are purchased 
at auction markets and put into a 
starting barn measuring 55 X 45 feet. 
It’s a metal-skinned structure with 
STYROFOAM insulation (14% inches 
in ceiling, 1 inch in sidewalls). “Id 
go another half-inch thicker in both 
if I were doing it again,’ Don com- 
ments. 

There are three exhaust fans on 
the east side of the building, and 
another one to be installed in the 
south side. Slot intakes around the 
perimeter walls allow entry of fresh 
air. Pen arrangement is flexible, but 
the building is intended to start as 
many as 140 calves... 70 on a side. 


Pallets 


The floors of starting pens are 
formed with wood pallets 4 inches 
thick. The openings between wood 
pieces forming the upper side of 
the pallet measure % inch. Straw 
(from home-grown oats and rye) is 
used as bedding. The pens are cleaned 
between batches of calves... the 
process requires a week to remove 
and wash pallets, clean the barn, 
disinfect, and dry the pallets out 
before putting them back. 

When calves first arrive, they’re 
introduced by hand to the “Mater- 
nal Robot” machine, which has two 
nursing nipples dispensing warm 
milk replacer. Navels are treated to 
prevent infection, and each calf gets 
a multiple vitamin shot (A,D, and E) 

.and vitamins are added to the 
“milk” in the nursing machine for 
the first four weeks. For the first 
three days, each receives a daily 
sulfa drench, and the calves get some 
form of nitrofuran for the first two 
days. 

“If a calf looks droopy, or has a 
temperature, we also use injections 
of an antibiotic,” Don comments. He 
continues, “The last batch, we hand- 
feed grain twice a day ... this means 


we get a really close look at them 
often, and they get on grain feeding 
earlier than if we didn’t hand feed.” 

It’s no secret that health problems 
are the bugaboo... actual or poten- 
tial... of every farmer growing 
calves for dairy beef. “Our mortality 
levels are tolerable, but not as low 
as we'd like,” Don reports. 

Calves are castrated by elastic 
band when leaving the starting barn 
at six to eight weeks of age. They 
then go to the first of three pens, 
open to the air (but roofed), where 
they will be fed out to market weight 
of 1,000 pounds (at 10.5 to 13 months 
of age). As they mature and gain in 
weight, they are periodically shifted 
by group into the second and finally 
the third pen. Bedding used here is 
sawdust. 

The section of the building out- 
side the starting barn measures 111 
x55 feet... and steers have an ad- 
ditional fenced feedlot area outside 
the roofed area. The self-feeders that 
contain whole corn are in the un- 
roofed (but paved) area. The con- 
crete floor in both roofed and un- 
roofed areas is 6 inches thick. “That 
200 yards of concrete is the best 
investment we ever made,” Everett 
remarks. 

Steers are sold primarily to a 
nearby meat packer . . . and payment 
is made for the pounds hanging on 
the hooks, not live weight. Dairy 
beef is gaining a reputation in the 
meat industry for having high “cut- 
ability” as well as flavor...and a 
butcher is always interested in how 
many pounds of salable meat he puts 
in the showcase from each animal. 

Why the surge of interest in dairy 
beef? Two major reasons. . . most 
northeastern farmers find it more 
profitable over the years to market 
home-grown grain through livestock 
(as milk, meat, or eggs) than as cash 
grain, and the Northeast has an 
abundance of dairy calves available 
as potential feeders. Dairy beef is 
no magic carpet on the path to 
riches ... as Everett and Donald can 
attest... but it offers opportunity 
for profit to skillful livestock men. 


—G.L.C. 
American Agriculturist, August, 1973 





More Bull — Whatever action the 
government takes regarding synthetic 
hormones used in cattle feeding to 
speed growth, one hormone has 


escaped federal regulation. The 
natural hormone in bulls has a 
powerful influence in promoting 
growth. The advantage of this natural 
hormone has been largely over- 
looked, but as a way of increasing 
the feeding performance of beef, it 
should be the most unquestioned 
procedure available. 

Revised standards for young 
“bullock” beef are now in effect, 
and the number of bulls on feed 
should begin to increase . . . especially 
now that the growth-stimulating 
hormone called DES has been booted 
out of the feedlot by federal regu- 
latory authority. 


Film — “Parasites in Horses,” a full- 
color film describing the prevention 
and treatment of equine parasites, is 
available from the Upjohn Company. 

Riding clubs, FFA chapters, 4-H 
clubs and other groups may borrow 
the 25-minute, 16mm film by writing 
the Upjohn Company, Department 
PIH, 9818-190-1, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan 49001, six weeks in advance of 
the desired viewing date. 


Tel-O-Auction — Auction selling by 
telephone has secured more buyers 
and better prices for lamb producers 
in North Carolina, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Members of the Eastern 
Lamb Producers Cooperative started 
the new method, called Tel-O-Auc- 
tion, when the number of buyers at 
local auctions in the three-state 
area dwindled to one major bidder. 

Market lambs are graded at the 
farm by USDA graders. At weekly 
auction time, buyers are told on the 
phone how many lambs the coopera- 
tive has in each grade that day. Then 
in a conference telephone call, the 


make very large accumulations of 
hay to be left in the field until used. 
Preventing unreasonable wastage by 
animals feeding from the stacks or 
bales is an important consideration. 
Finally, they report that a well- 
planned crossbreeding program can 
increase net profit to beef cattlemen 
by 20 percent as compared to pro- 
grams using the same breeds in 
straightbred herds. To be successful 
for the long haul, breeders must 
continue to select outstanding bulls 
in the breeds they use. 


Tested Bull — Twenty-one bulls with 
records developed in the New York 
Performance Test sold recently for 
an average of $798 each. Fastest- 
gaining bull was a three-quarter Sim- 


mental consigned by Ryancrest Farm 
of LaGrangeville, New York (3.39 
pounds average daily gain). 

Anyone interested in the Perfor- 
mance Test should contact: Dick 
Hamilton, Emmadine Farm, Pough- 
quag, New York 12570. 


Sheep Films — Several films about 
sheep and wool are available from 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Department Co, 200 Clayton Street, 
Denver, Colorado 80206. 


TVP time — The hassle over meat 
prices offered a golden opportunity 
for manufacturers of textured vege- 
table protein (TVP) to push their 
wares. TVP extenders are approved 
by the federal government for use in 


the nation’s school lunch program 
.. . institutions, restaurants, and fast- 
food operations are also using the 
product. Only recently, retail stores 
have begun pushing TVP products. 

Extender is usually a dehydrated 
soy product. With water added, it’s 
mixed with ground beef at a ratio 
of generally 75-80 percent beef, 
20-25 percent extender. 

Law forbids the combination to be 
sold as hamburger, but it is being 
marketed as “Tasty Burger,” “Juicy 
Burger,” “Superburger,” and many 
more. These products sell for about 
20 cents less per pound than all-beef 
hamburger. 

It all goes back to the economic 
fact of life that an acre of land yields 
nearly 10 times more vegetable pro- 
tein than animal protein. 





BlueLine Offers More 








# TRACTORS #@ PLOWS # DISC HARROWS & LOADERS 





H# ROTARY CUTTERS #& BACKHOES 


The Long line of Blue Tractors goes all the way up to 98 pto h.p. These outstanding models 
offer more horsepower, more weight per dollar than other tractors in their class. 
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Long R9500 


@ 97.7 pto h.p. 354 cu. in. Perkins diesel 
engine M 12 speed shift-on-the-go transmis- 
sion M™ Power steering M™ Independent pto 
M Position and draft control @ Differential 
lock M Precision engineered and quality built. 


Long 550 


M@ 53.6 pto h.p. four cylinder diesel 
engine M@ 5 main bearings ™ 8 forward 


speeds Ml Power steering ™ Independ- 
ent pto @ Differential lock ™ Hand and 
foot throttles. 






auction starts, with each buyer able 
to hear the other bids. 

After the sale, buyers designate a 
delivery date, and the farmers whose 
lambs have been purchased are noti- | 
fied. Lambs are assembled at the 
nearest auction market, regraded to 
make sure they meet the grade at 
which they were sold, and loaded 
for overnight trucking to the packer- 
buyer. 

In 1972, there were 12 buyers 
in three major markets, and lamb 
prices were 40 to 95 cents per hun- 
dredweight higher than for lambs 
sold outside Tel-O-Auction... even 
after paying 70 cents a lamb for 
grading and other overhead costs. 
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m™ 41.9 pto h.p. three cylinder diesel engine m 6 fof 
ward speeds @ Live pto @ Differential lock ™@ 3 point 
hitch, Category | & II linkage m@ Hand & foot throttles. 


Long also offers top quality implements to complement the 
entire range of Long Blue Tractors. Visit your Long dealer 
today. See how you can save more with the Long Blue Line. 


Research Results — Penn State re- 
searchers report that high-moisture 
grains treated with organic acids 
(acetic and/or proprionic) are supe- 
rior to dried corn for feeding beef 
cattle or sheep ... and equal to high- 
moisture corn without acid treat- 
ment, 

They also report a high level of 
interest among livestock producers 
in the new stackers and balers that 





LONG Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
pept.A-2 — TARBORO, N. Cc. 27886 
PLEASE SEND FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
AND NEAREST DEALERS NAME: 
[Lone TRAcTORS C] pisc HARROWS 
CI TRACTOR PLOws CJ ROTARY CUTTERS 


LON QE 


LONG MEFG.N.C.INC. 
HOME OFFICE: TARBORO, N. C. 


PLANTS: TARBORO, N. C. AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 
BRANCHES: DALLAS, TEXAS / MEMPHIS, TENN. 
TIFTON, GA. 


See our display at the Empire Farm Days. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 


CITY & STATE 
() Farmer 


(J stupenr 


OO DEALER 
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The Berg Split Chute gives a 
new straight positive return back | 
into the barn. It eliminates one 
corner wheel and reverse curves, 
which reduces friction and ten- 
sion and as a result adjust- | 
ment and maintenance pro- 
blems are practically eliminated. 
The return chute is full width 
for greatest efficiency and per- 
formance. Let us tell you what 
the split chute can do for you 
and how it will help to make 
life easier. | 

| 

| 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR THE NEW 
BERG MANURE STACKER CATALOG 


BERG EQUIPMENT CORP., Marshfield, Wisc. 54449 
BERG EASTERN DIVISION, Little Falls, N.Y. 13365 


= " ry 2 = | =r 
eb Free = 

BUILDS EVERYTHING 
BETTER FOR BARNS 
Ee. PE 


AA-8A 
SEND INFORMATION ON: 


[.] PERMA-PENS [_] COW SAVER TIE STALLS 
[] LEVER ACTION STALLS [] BARN CLEANERS 
(.] MANURE STACKERS [] AIR FLOW VENTILATION 


Name 





Address 








City, State Zip 
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Your farm tractor 
makes a great DOZER 










with a 


‘ALDON 


FARM TRACTOR 


DOZER BLADE 






Mounts on all 
the more popular 
makes of tractors 























Easy to put on or take off 


A Waldon blade can take the power your tractor * Clear Snow 
puts out! It comes complete with mounting kit, 
mounts solid to your tractor frame and operates e Clear trees 
with dual cylinders from direct hydraulic hook-up. 
It operates angled in either direction, and in e Pile brush 


straight or tilted position. Cutting edge is reversible 
and replaceable; blades have heavy-duty end bits 
for cutting away at hard soils and other materials. 
Fewer moving parts mean fewer maintenance prob- 
lems, while this rugged blade extends your tractor’s 
versatility many times over! Get complete informa- 
tion on the Waldon dozer blade, today. 


¢ Level and pack ensilage 
¢ Build ponds 

e Repair terraces 
Save time with WALDON 2 implement HITCH 






See these 
WALDON 


products 
at our 
exhibit 





Simplest & handiest hitch. . . 


UEBLER’‘S 







P. 0. Box C 
Vernon, N.Y. 


315/829-2305 
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DRY AND WET GROWING SEASONS- GREAT LAKES, N.Y. 1890-1972 
LONG-TERM AVERAGE: 15.4 INCHES 
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Note that deviations from normal precipitation have occurred for many 
years, and that there have been several ‘‘dryspells’’ and ‘‘wetspells. 


Is our weather changing? 


by Earl Ainsworth 


ABOUT the only thing more 
talked-about than politics lately is 
the weather. Rumors of Noah’s re- 
turn, descending ice sheets, or at- 
mospheric sabotage invariably crop 
up during a run of bad weather, and 
it’s easy to see why. What we need 
is some concrete reassurance now 
and again that what we've experi- 
enced the past couple of years in 
the Northeast is just plain bad luck 
rather than a shift in the climate or 
the result of some sinister doings. 


Past 


A look back about ninety years 
answers a question maybe some of 
us were afraid to ask. Farmers for 
the last century or so have had their 
share of “wetspells’” and “dryspells.” 
That wet spring granddad muttered 
about in 1890 tallied just as many 
inches of rainfall as the one we 
muttered about last year when Agnes 
passed through. 

Fact is that our weather has al- 
ways been cantankerous in one way 
or another at one time or another. 
But the norm between the fluctua- 
tions is not changing; the northeastern 
climate today is the same as it was 
way back when. 

Professor Boyd Pack, long-time 


state climatologist (and now a mem- 
ber of Cornell’s agronomy depart- 
ment), prepared the accompanying 
long-range chart. Barring any unfore- 
seen catastrophes, we can reasonably 
expect to see something like this for 
the next hundred years as well. 

“Eight or ten years ago,” Boyd is 
quick to point out, “folks were get- 
ting excited about our climate chang- 
ing to something like that of Ari- 
zona. What many fail to realize is 
that extremes in weather occur ac- 
cording to probabilities. 

Boyd tells us that for May in 
Tompkins County, New York, for 
example, in three years out of ten 
farmers can expect more than 4.1 
inches of rain and in another three 
years out of ten farmers should ex- 
pect less than 2.5 inches of rainfall. 
That leaves four years out of ten for 
something in between 4.1 inches and 
2.5 inches. The catch is that nothing 
prevents those three years of either 
extreme from occurring back to 
back, nor does anything prevent the 
“more than 4.1 inches rainfall” from 
being considerably more... say over 
eight, or vice versa. 


Some care should be taken when 


examining charts like this one be- 
(Continued on next page) 





Peering down at earth from an altitude of 235 nautical miles, Skylab | is 
gathering information that will help scientists in their studies of crops and 
forests, mineral and water resources, fisheries studies, and air and water 
pollution. In three manned missions over an eight-month period, this 
celestial Peeping Tom will aim its photographic telescopes at the earth, 
sun and stars, hoping to ferret out data that man can use in solving his 
problems of the environment, diminishing resources and population growth. 
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cause they are extremely regional 
and carry only a general message. 
Your region will behave differently 
from the one depicted and so the 
values will be different, but the same 
laws of probability and deviation 
from the norm prevail. Boyd adds, 
“The same general pattern that we 
see in New York State occurs in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
England with the possible exception 
of Maine.” 


Future 


Perhaps the natural thing to ask 
at this point is, ““What’s in store for 
the next few years?” To that ques- 
tion Boyd frankly states, “We just 
don’t know.” Just because two wet 
years occur back to back, it doesn’t 
mean we can justify high expecta- 
tions about the next year. Raise our 
hopes, yes, but knowing the ways of 
the weather in days gone by, we 
should be prepared for anything. 

There is comfort in knowing the 
probability is better for something 
near the normal. With that in mind, 
and a grain of salt for the grisly 
rumors of ruin, perhaps we can 
better understand our weather and 
look forward to better days. 


VEGETABLES 









Jo PAW ow 
Onion Futures — Futures trading 


apparently has little effect on sup- 
ply and demand in the onion market. 
A study by the USDA’s Economic 
Research Service considered two 
time periods: the 1946/47-1958/59 
crop years when onion futures con- 
tracts were actively traded on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange, and 
the 1959/60-1969/70 crop years 
when there was no futures trading 
in onions following a ban by Con- 
gress in 1958. The ERS study indi- 
cated no significant difference in 
the structure of supply and demand 
between the two periods. 

Growers are apparently more 
influenced by past prices in deter- 
mining their onion plantings, while 
current prices reflect current produc- 
tion levels. Large crops bring in low 
farm prices, causing growers to re- 
duce plantings the following year. 
Resulting reductions in production 
bring about strong prices, and up 
goes acreage again. 

A copy of “Structure of Seasonal 
Supply and Demand in the Onion 
Market,” MRR 985, is available free 
by sending a postcard (please include 
zip code) to: Office of Information, 
US. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 


Nematodes — A virus discovered by 
plant pathologists at Louisiana State 
University may hold the key to 
nematode control. The virus causes 
the nematodes to clump together in 
the soil (a condition known as swarm- 
ing), and results in a breakdown of 
nematode wall tissue and eventual 
death. If made to work, the virus 
could reduce the need for chemical 
control of these microscopic worms 
which attack plant roots and do 
millions of dollars worth of damage 
to agricultural production each year. 
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MODEL 750 
NEW 750 
LB. SIZE 


\ 


SIZES icc a> 


\¢ 


FROM 77 LBS. 
TO 1 TON 


SEND FOR CATALOG hk 
HERD SEEDER CO., INC. 5 au. 
P.O. BOX 448 DEPT. 126 
LOGANSPORT, IND. 46947 





dealin Sprdvers — Models from 
80 to 550 gallon capacity 


Tractor mounted — 80, 110, 165 
gallons 


Pull type — 140, 275, 550 gallons 


Tecnoma® 


P.O. Box 195 
51 — Epernay — France 





Empire Foun Days 


To Syracuse 


Ithaca 





® | 
To Binghamton 


To Owego 


Augut 7 8, 
Dryden, Now York 


Bigger and Better 


FORANO Rear-End Loaders 
for tractors up to 60 HP 


DETTSON Farm Snow Blower 
— for tractors up to 60 HP 
...one single auger 24 in. 


(ERAND) 


Farm Implement Division 
Plessisville, Quebec 


Glencoe® Giant ‘‘G’”’ Chisel Plows 
with patented, earth-shattering 
“ADJUSTO-PITCH” 
Glencoe® Field Cultivators with 
earth-shattering ‘‘ADJUSTO-PITCH”’ 
and ‘“‘LIVE-LEAF’’ spring action! 
Little Giant — The portable elevator 
for all crops 


Little Giant/Glencoe 
Portable Elevator Division Dynamics 
Corporation of America 

Bloomington, Illinois 
Glencoe, Minnesota 








THE 
CENTURY 
LINE 


Sprayers: 


pre-emergence —— 


Centur 


—t ELECTRONIC —s— 
‘ SPRAY CONTROL 
side mounts — 250 


to 400 gal. capacity; post-emergence — 
trailer, tractor or skid mounts — 55 to 


500 gal. capacity; jet; hand guns; lawn 


and garden. 


convenient heat any- 
where for healthier, 
more comfortable 
conditions in the 





coldest weather. 60,- 
000, 97,000, and 150,000 BTU low-pressure 
capacities or 155,000 and 320,000 BTU 
high-pressure capacities. 


Pressure Washers: 
HPW-3D and 2D; deluxe 3 gpm and 2 gpm 


washers with handgun control for unit 
operation from as far as 30-ft. away. 
500 pounds pressure. 

HPW-2S; low-cost economy unit that cuts 
some convenience features to save on 


price. 500 pounds pressure. 


Materials Handling: 


Front-and rear-mount fork lifts to take 


the work out of any lifting job. 


SENTURY Y 


CENTURY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
221 4th Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 
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aYDRAULIC 


POST 
DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
...NOTa 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Yaa VR MANUFACTURING CO. 
105 Washington St. 


Graettinger, lowa 51342 





That means increased profit because you get uniform 
fertilizer coverage, resulting in better stands and higher 
yields. Helps prevent thin spotty stands .. . and short yields. 


The Vicon fertilizer spreader 


uses an exclusive pendulum system ... aspout moving back 
and forth at 540 times per minute to give even, rectangular 
coverage instead of the usual circular pattern. No other 
fertilizer spreader is made this way — or uses such an 


accurate system. 


The Vicon is tough too. The 


hopper is polyester, and most moving parts are stainless 
steel — eliminating or reducing corrosion. 


In6 different sizes for banding 


or broadcasting, Vicon can handle fertilizer, seed, or even 
lime. You can spread from 10 to 2500 pounds per acre — 
and all the adjustments can be made from the tractor seat. 


Give the Vicon fertilizer 


spreader a chance to demonstrate what it can do for you. 
You’ll agree — it’s the most accurate fertilizer spreader on 
the market — yet costs no more than others. 


Vicon products are distributed in New York by 
Tudor and Jones, Inc., Rt. 31 North Street, Weedsport; in 
New England by Forano Limited, c/o Alan C. Elkerton, 


278 Dover Point Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 








What’s with wheat? 


by Bill Pardee 


SUDDENLY wheat is a glamour 
crop, with demand up sharply and 
prices running nearly double those of 

a year or two ago. Interest is strong 
in increasing wheat acreage this fall, 
both for cash grain for sale and as a 
home-grown feed to relieve sky- 
rocketing feed bills. Winter wheat 
is an attractive crop for these pur- 
poses in the Northeast, offering good 
yield potential with low labor and 
production costs. Spring wheat has 
never had sufficient yield in the 
Northeast. 

Perhaps you’ve grown wheat and 
are considering expanding your acre- 
age. Or maybe you're considering 
planting wheat for the first time. 
Hither way, or if you’re just curious 
about wheat, we’ve pulled together 
the following questions and answers 
to help you. 


What yields are possible? 

This depends on where you farm 
and how good a job you do. Forty 
bushels per acre are average, with 
good growers consistently in the 50 
to 60-bushel yield range. In addition, 
you should get around a ton of straw 
per acre. 

What growing costs can I expect? 

Cost account records of select 
farms in New York show that total 
out-of-pocket costs for growing, har- 
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vesting and handling the crop aver- 
age from $50-$60 per acre. But costs 
can vary widely from this average, 
depending on your acreage, your 
efficiency in use of machinery and 
your general management skill. 

Included in these costs are charges 
for about four hours worth of labor 
per acre involved in land prepara- 
tion, planting, harvesting and mis- 
cellaneous operations. Here’s one 
place efficiency can cut costs. 

What equipment is required? 

You should have available, through 
ownership or hire, in addition to 
normal tillage equipment, a grain 
drill, a combine and a crop sprayer. 
In many areas, custom operators are 
available for one or more of these 
jobs, and can often do it cheaper 
than you can yourself, particularly 
on a small acreage. 

How about artificial drying of the 
crop after harvest? 

This won’t be needed every year, 
but it’s sure nice to have access to 
drying facilities in rainy harvest 
seasons. It can help you get the crop 
in ahead of sprouting and other 
quality losses. If you're planning to 
grow lots of wheat for a number of 
years, a dryer can pay, particularly 
if you can also use it on corn, oats 
or other crops. 


‘Pennsylvania, Dr. 


What varieties are best for cash 
grain? For feed? 

This year, the best wheats for 
milling and for feed are the same. 
This may change in the future as 
plant breeders eye the possibility of 
extra high-yielding feed wheats, but 
developments are several years off. 


In New York, where the market 
requires soft white wheats, Yorkstar 
is the favorite and the highest yield- 
er. Arrow, new from Dr. Neal Jen- 
sen’s breeding program at Cornell, 
also looks outstanding. Its straw 
strength is the best we’ve seen on 
any eastern wheat, and it has better 
test weight than Yorkstar. 

In yield, it compares with York- 
star, though it may sometimes be a 
bushel or two lower where lodging 
isn’t a factor. Seed supplies are avail- 
able for fall planting. If you're in- 
terested in a real good standing 
wheat, give Arrow a try. 

For the soft red wheat market in 
Bob Pfeiffer, 
Penn State cereal breeder, strongly 
recommends Arthur 71. This variety 
features top yield potential and the 
best disease resistance available. It’s 
also the only variety now on the 
market with resistance to race B of 
Hessian fly. This new race of fly has 
now joined us in the Northeast, at- 
tacking older varieties of wheat that 
formerly were resistant to this pest. 

Blueboy, a hot-shot newcomer a 
couple of years ago, has run into test 
weight problems, yield problems, 
milling quality problems and maybe 
more. Blueboy may yield well for 
feed, but growers producing grain 
for milling purposes should shift to 
Arthur 71 or Redcoat. 


Weather and Disease 

Many Pennsylvania wheat fields 
looked poor all spring, and never 
did yield well. Leaves had _ light- 
colored mottling and plants were 
stunted. Was this just poor weather 
or disease? 

Weather surely was poor, but a 
newly-discovered disease was wide- 
spread in Pennsylvania (and was also 
seen in New York and Ontario). 
Called “spindle streak mosaic,” 
this was caused by a virus that lives 
in the soil, and is probably spread 
by insects. It shows up as a light- 
colored mottling of the leaves. Se- 
verely hit plants are dwarfed and 
produce few, if any, heads. Warm 
weather generally clears up leaf 
symptoms, but this year this came 
late and the Pennsylvania crop was 
hurt badly. 

Dr. Pfeiffer found all present 
Pennsylvania and New York varieties 
susceptible, but did pinpoint several 
promising breeding lines that were 
resistant. He'll be examining these 
closely as potentials for variety re- 
lease. 


Fly 

How about Hessian fly? Should 
I worry about it in planning my 
fall planting date? 

Hessian fly damage was serious in 
Pennsylvania in 1973, but not par- 
ticularly so in New York. We've 
seen increased damage in the Key- 
stone State from the new race B 
that joined us about four years ago, 
attacking Redcoat, which was re- 
sistant to the older strain. 

In Pennsylvania, plant Arthur 71, 
to gain resistance to this new strain. 
In New York, Hessian fly damage has 


not been serious in recent years. Most 
New York farmers plant wheat after 
the females are through laying eggs 
and so avoid the problem. This end- 
of-egg-laying or so-called “‘fly-free” 
date varies and gets earlier as you go 
North or up in elevation. It ranges 
from mid-to late-September in New 
York wheat areas. Your county ex- 
tension agent can provide you with 
specific dates for your region. 


What soils are best for wheat? 

Wheat does well over a wide range 
of soils, so long as they are moder- 
ately well-drained or better. Wheat 
does not do well on poorly-drained 
soils. 

What are the lime and fertility 
needs of wheat? 

Wheat does best at a soil pH of 
6.4 or above, says Dr. Shaw Reid, 
Cornell soil fertility specialist. 

For phosphorus or potassium, Reid 
suggests 20-40 pounds of each, drilled 
in at planting time. He notes that 
these rates have given the most prof- 
itable yield responses in New York 
tests. Penn State recommendations 
run somewhat higher for the soils of 
southern and central Pennsylvania. 

Some nitrogen, say 10-20 pounds, 
should go on with your drill, to get 
the crop off to a good start. This 
should be followed up with spring 
topdressing, just about the time 
wheat begins vigorous growth. Best 
rates vary depending on how much 
nitrogen is already in your soil, as 
indicated by how much lodging you 
normally get. Cornell trials show 
best yields with 20 pounds per acre 
or less on fields where wheat normal- 
ly lodges, 30-40 pounds on average 
fields, and up to 60-75 pounds of 
actual nitrogen on fields where wheat 
rarely or never lodges. 


How about seed treatment? 

Seed treatment is important to 
protect wheat seedlings from diseases 
carried in the seed or coming from 
the soil. If you buy treated seed 
youre all set. Otherwise, you should 
treat yourself. Present chemicals 
aren't as effective as several now 
outlawed, but they’re still well worth 
applying. 

There are many trade names on 
the market, all containing one or 
more of several basic fungicides that 
have been well tested and duly 
cleared for use. They will be listed 
on the label, along with the trade 
name. Look for one or more of the 
following: captan, maneb, thiram, 
or Terrazole, for seed decay organ- 
isms and seedling blights. In addition, 
two other compounds, HCB and 
PCNB hit covered smut, and are 
frequently sold mixed with one or 
more of those above. 

Is certified seed worth its extra 
price? 

In survey after survey across the 
country, certified seed has proven 
a profitable buy. It provides assur- 
ance that the seed meets high stan- 
dards for genetic purity and germina- 
tion and that it is free from noxious 
weeds and other undesirable con- 
taminants. 

Certified seed normally comes 
treated, with a tag to guarantee its 
quality. I've been looking at seed 
most of my professional career, and 
have been fooled by “good, bright 
seed” enough times that I check 
lab tests as reported on the tag in 
any seed I plant. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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NEW FROM WHITE, THE USAC CHAMP MAKER: 





THE EVERYDAY TRACTOR 
THAT'S NOT | 





Introducing the low-profile, high-clearance Oliver 
1465 tractor. New from White, the people who 
won the USAC Showdown, hands down. 

The 1465 isn't just a new tractor, it's a new 
concept in all season power. It's the tractor you'll 
put to use everyday because it's so versatile. 

Everyday tractor, yes. Run-of-the-mill 
tractor, no. 

It has 70 PTO horsepower in a 4-cylinder, 
2/8 cubic inch, long stroke, high torque diesel 
engine. You get the thrift of 4 cylinders with more 
than enough muscle to handle a big front-end 
loader. More than enough drawbar pull to handle 
a 3 or 4 bottom plow. Easily. 

Theres responsive power —at the hitch and 
on the independently-controlled PTO. The 
3-point hitch is a highly responsive 
system. To give you lively lifting action, 
sensitive draft control. 





WH 
CORPORATION 
See the full line of White Tractors at the Empire Farm Days 


‘OUR EVERYDAY TRACTOR. 





Yet, powerful as the 1465 is, it has the 
nimbleness of a small utility model to make quick 
work of farmyard chores. 

Theres a forward pace for any job or load. 
The dual range transmission has 7 speeds from 
1-1/2 to 15 mph. You can get an optional 14-speed 
standard transmission or creeper-gear trans- 
mission with a pace as low as 1/4 mph. 

Theres more you should know about the 
versatile, new Oliver 1465. A lot more. Including 
how easy it is to own with the White Motor Credit 
Finance Plan. See your White Farm Equipment 
dealer for all the information. 

Then, put the 1465 to the final test. 

Everyday. 

White 
Farm Eiquip- 
ment, Charles 
City, Iowa. a ® 


WHITE IS UP TO SOMETHING 
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MIDWAY 


THE LAWRENCE WELK SHOW SEPT. 1 & 2: 
Featuring Myron Floren, Dick Dale, 

Arthur Duncan, Gail Farrell, Joe Feeney, 
Jack Imel, Jim Roberts, Bobby Burgess & 
Cissy King, Charlotte & her cello. 


Perspective on food prices 


IN our view, the current level of 
food prices is the result of inflation, 
excess of demand over supply, in- 
creased government regulation and 
intervention in agriculture, and the 
mass migration of young men from 
the farming industry. 

Although it is true that the price 
of food is higher than at any time in 
recent memory, it would be even 
higher if not for the productive 
efficiency of agriculture. In the last 


*President of New York State Farm Bureau, 


and a dairy farmer, Cambridge, New York. 


STOCK CAR RACES SEPT. 3 







twenty years, output per man hour 
for the nation’s agricultural industry 
has increased 3.3 times while output 
per man hour in U.S. manufacturing 
has increased only 1.7 times in that 
period. This presents a frustrating 
dilemma for the American farmer 
because the general public has failed 
to recognize how the vast differential 
in wage trends between agriculture 
and other industry affects the current 
situation. 

There is nothing wrong with a 
high wage. But because increasing 
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PRIDE 
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MOTORCYCLE RACES SEPT. 1 


hE 


COUNTRY/WESTERN DAY SEPT. 3: 
Starring Lynn Anderson, Festus, The Hagers, 
Grandpa Jones. 


DEMOLITION DERBY SEPT. 2 
(Tickets $2.00—12 and under $1.00) 


PLUS THOUSANDS OF OTHER FREE SHOWS AND EXHIBITS 
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AUGUST 28 THRU SEPTEMBER 3 e SYRACUSE 


FREE STUDENT TICKETS 

First two days free to those 16 
and under. Free for the asking at 
all Advance Ticket Centers. 
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SAVE 75¢ ON ADVANCE TICKETS 
Just $1.25 at Advance Sale Ticket 
Centers near you. 

Gates always open. Buildings open 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


~by our hands through spending for 


by Richard McGuire * 


wages in other industry has not been 
matched with increased productivity, 
a lot of U.S. industry has priced 
itself off the world market. 

The examples are many, but one 
that comes readily to my mind is that 
of the electronics industry. The fact 
is that electronic products . . . every- 
thing from radios to digital clocks 

. . can no longer compete with 
those produced abroad. This isn’t be- 
cause of inferior quality of our prod- 
ucts, but because of our inferior high 
prices. 

And the main component of that 
high price is our increasing cost of 
labor which has not been matched 
by increased output per man hour. 
By no means should this situation 
be limited to the electronics indus- 
try; many other areas of manufactur- 
ing are getting caught up with the 
same problem. There is increasing 
evidence that this is becoming true 
also in the automotive industry. 


Opposite 


Exactly the opposite has occurred 
in agriculture. Because the farmer 
has multiplied his output per man 
hour while his wages have not in- 
creased significantly, food produced 
in America is one of the most attrac- 
tive buys on the foreign market. And 
with the abundance of American dol- 
lars in other countries, placed there 


defense and the increasing purchases 
of oil and industrial goods, our 
friends abroad are willing to pay 
more for our food products than 
American consumers have historically 
had to pay. 

This could lead the farmer to feel 
that for the first time in twenty years 
he has the opportunity to make a 
decent income. At least the demand 
for American food abroad might 
suggest some opportunity for an in- 
crease in the farmer’s wage to narrow 
the gap between income and his in- 
creased per-man-hour productive 
capacity. 

But the consumers here at home 
seem to be saying that they want no 
part of it. And just as potential prof- 
its motivate expansion of production, 
any appreciable drop in farm prices 
or any discouragement over the po- 
tential of increased income, surely 
lessen the incentive for farmers and 
ranchers to increase production. 


Rollback 


A leader of a major labor union 
recently called for a rollback in food 
prices and controls on the price of 
raw agricultural products at the farm 
gate. Of the $111.1 billion spent for 
food in 1971 (the latest year of avail- 
able statistics) the farm value 
amounted to $35.8 billion, while mar- 
keting costs accounted for $75.3 
billion . . . and labor costs were more 
than half of that marketing bill. At 
the same time, he suggested the need 
for an increase in wages for his in- 
dustrial workers. 

In effect, he was calling for lower 
wages in the food industry, and that 
would affect 13 million people. If 
farmers are faced with the prospects 
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of not being able to receive an in- 
come that will meet costs and return 
a reasonable profit, which currently 
is 15 percent less than their city 
cousins, they face few alternatives. 
Some will stop producing and others 
will look for markets where the po- 
tential income exists. And as outlined 
earlier, those will be foreign markets. 

It is time for everyone to recog- 
nize that we can’t have high wages 
and low prices no matter what the 
commodity. High wages drive up 
the cost of all raw materials. In the 
case of the farmer, the land gives us 
nothing without the farmer’s toil and 
investment of resources. And all of 
those resources are costing more. If 
it cost a farmer $1,000 a month to 
operate his business in the recent 
period of 1967 through 1970, it now 
costs him $1,340 for the same items. 

Our problem is also complicated 
by the massive migration of young 
people from farming. And in light 
of the investment needed for a farm- 
ing operation today, coupled with the 
prospect of a lesser income than in 
other careers, who can blame the 
young person for not remaining on 
the farm? 


Inflation 


Perhaps more than anything else, 
food prices and the plight of the 
farmer have been affected by infla- 
tion. Wages and price levels are the 
results, not causes, of inflation. Ex- 
cessive government spending and 
deficit budgets are the cause of in- 
flation. 

When government spends more 
money than it takes from taxpayers, 
it generally borrows a part of the 
deficit from commercial banks. This 
increases the supply of money and 
credit to chase after available goods, 
and prices go up. For example, in 
the seven-year period from 1965 to 
1972, government spending increased 
at an average rate of $16.2 billion 
per year, the money supply grew at 
the rate of $11.3 billion per year, 
and disposable personal revenue is 
up 8.6 percent. 

Let’s take a look at what has hap- 
pened to meat prices from the stand- 
point of consumers and farmers. 
Meat prices have gone up because 
demand has outpaced supplies. This 
is in spite of the fact that cattlemen 
have boosted beef production 2% 
times in the past 20 years and have 
increased the supply of choice beef 
4 times in that period. 

It is a simple fact that when peo- 
ple are employed at relatively good 
wages, they increase their meat pur- 
chases. Three million more people 
are at work than a year earlier and 
average monthly wages are up $40. 
In addition, public assistance bene- 
fits have increased by $2.7 billion, 
bringing additional demand for food, 
especially for meat. 


Adjustment 


It might take some adjustment, 
but consumers are faced with con- 
siderable adjustment in their think- 
ing about food prices. In the last 8 
years, take-home pay to the con- 
sumer has risen 62 percent. Food 
prices have risen 39 percent. 

The consumer should also under- 
stand that political actions have, 
little by little, been increasing the 
cost of food. Increased regulations 
and restrictions on labor, the use of 
chemicals, sanitary requirements, 
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and labeling are but a few areas ducers from increasing production, 
where well-meaning legislative ac- especially hog and poultry producers 
tion, requested by consumers, has faced with current high feed costs. 
added to production costs. Someone 


must pay for them. Boycotts distort the market 


picture by restricting the normal 

There has been a lot of discussion function of the law of supply and 
over the recent meat boycott, and demand. If the energy devoted to 
many views on both sides have been boycotts were applied to the major 
expressed. It is our belief the con- cause of rising prices of all consumer 
sumer meat boycotts will have only items . . . excessive government 
a temporary effect on price levels spending and deficit financing . . . 
because they do not recognize the there would be some real long-time 
root cause of the high cost of living benefits for farmers, workers, busi- 


. . and [’ll emphasize it again... nessmen and consumers. 


overnment-fed inflation. 
5 There has been some question 


Boycotts disrupt the regular pro- about the alleged withholding of 
duction and marketing operations livestock by farmers. Refraining 
and work against an orderly increase from selling until the erratic gyra- 
in supplies . . . and the threat of tions of the marketplace (prompted 
future boycotts could discourage pro- by boycotts) are stabilized, makes 











With 4-wheel drive 
for extra fuel savings 
and extra power 


See our exhibit 


EMPIRE 
FARM 
DAYS 


The Deutz air-cooled diesel gives you more efficient combustion, less 
carbon build-up and exhaust smoke. Substantial savings on fuel 
compared to liquid-cooled diesels. 

Add four-wheel drive and you get additional fuel savings. Why? 
There's less rear wheel slippage. Extra traction. You get 27% to 49% 
more driving-wheel contact. Extra floatation. Lets you work wet fields. 

Deutz also offers more for easier, safer farming. Power steering. 
Synchromesh transmission. Simplified hydraulic system. Independent 
safety parking brake. Differential lock. Double-Diamond safety cab or 
Deutz safety frame. 

Ask your Deutz dealer for a field demonstration of any of eight 
models, six with four-wheel drive. 


NEW! A 


EU Tze Turbo Mower—Centipede Haymaker— 
FAHIR Windrower Rake—Corn Chopper 
Rotary Rake—Self-loading wagons 


sense. However, undue delay only 
increases our problems, tends to 
decrease the value of our products, 
and will increase the number of cat- 
tle and hogs to be marketed in the 
future. This will have an adverse 
impact on prices received by pro- 
ducers at that time. Farm Bureau 
believes in the competitive market 
system, in which supply and demand 
as expressed by the user are the ul- 
timate determinants of market price. 

This is why we remain opposed 
to government price controls on 
raw agricultural products. Experi- 
ence shows that such controls would 
lead to shortages, rationing and black 
markets. Furthermore, wage and 
price controls treat the symptoms, 
rather than the basic cause of in- 
flation. 








EpE GET a 


Tractor 
Corporation 


PRODUCTS OF THE KHD GROUP 


Home office: 

2080 Peachtree Industrial Court 
Chamblee, Georgia 30341 —404/458-7301 
Branches: 

Atlanta / Columbus / Memphis / Davenport 
Depots in Savannah, Ga. and Carlisle, Pa. 
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PUT WINGS ON YOUR 
BUSH HOG'S® MODEL 


TRACTOR ... 
1437 WING TANDEM 


DISC HARROW ... AND PLOW THROUGH 


THE EARTH WITH THE 


GREATEST OF EASE. 


YOU'LL HAVE OVER 300 LBS. PER FOOT OF 


CUT AND 21' OF CUTTI 


NG WIDTH FOR 


TAMING YOUR TOUGHEST SOIL. 






Model 1437 gives you all the weight 
you'll need for any job. Just fold the 
wings (it’s easy — they're spring 
assisted with hydraulic controls avail- 
able) and you’ve upped the weight 
per foot of cut to over 450 Ibs! It’s 
great for pulverizing and seed bed 
preparation, and it comes in cutting 
widths of 18’ to 21’. Wings fold for 
minimum widths of 1014’ and 1314’. 


Heavy-duty, boxed channel-iron frame 
construction gives model 1437 
BUSH HOG® ruggedness. Blade 
angles and cutting depths can be 
adjusted easily in the field. You'll 
cut deeper, wider, faster, with Bush 
Hog model 1437. Hitch one to your 
tractor! 


BUSH HOG 


“A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog 
.. . there ain’t no other!” 


dD 


DIVISION OF 
ALLIED rrooucts conPonaTion 


MODEL 146 


A heavy-duty offset 
disc harrow built for 
high-power plowing. 





Send for free literature 


ja BUSH HOG : 


Dept. AA-8-28 | 
Selma, Alabama 36701 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


om 


STATE 








the kitiglt of the field 






Model 350 


Copper bearing steel is the armor that 
provides durability to Knight manure 
spreaders, in the battle against acids 
and corrosives. 

Constructed ruggedly throughout — 
Knight spreaders offer Timken bear- 
ing worm gear drive, dual apron with 


KNIGHT 


the widest range of 
manure spreaders anywhere— 
110 to 500 bushel cap. 


shown—up to 8 ton capacity 


21,000 | 
auger beater with steel alloy ripper 


Ib. tensile strength chain, 


teeth, and shock resistant heavy 
gauge steel frames. 
Built husky to stay healthy, a long, 


long time. 


“2 IGNIGH T 3: 
U EF; B L F, R Ss vernon, N.Y, 315/829-2305 
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Using a tractor-mounted grapple to load bales onto a dump truck. 


Hay-handling... 
the one-man way 


DAIRYMAN Everett Stevens of 
Fairview Farm, Weathersfield Bow, 
Vermont, bales some 1,000 acres of 
hay annually. It takes him 90 seconds 
to turn out a king-sized round bale 
... half- to three-quarter ton, on the 
average. 

His baler cost around $4,500, 
which is about $1,000 more than a 
fully-equipped conventional baler 
with all the extra paraphernalia, but 
he looks at it this way. The job is a 
one-man, fully-mechanized operation 
with no manual labor involved. No 
baler twine is required. He has a 
better chance to beat the weather. 
The self-feeding bales present no 
storage problem. And he has no fear 
that a would-be thief will throw 
any of the hefty bales into the back 
of a pickup and drive off! 


The Hard Way 


Over the years, Stevens has worn 
out and made up from parts many 
types of hay rigs and balers. “But 
something was always missing,” he 
comments, “and haying required a lot 
of work and brute strength.” When 
he saw an ad for a new type of roll 
baler, he figured it was what he 
wanted and placed an order. After 
a years wait, his new Hawk Bilt 
Model 480 Roll Baler arrived in 
1972. Of the first 400 made, only 
two were delivered in the East. 

This baler is equipped with a mov- 
ing raddle chain, like an endless 
rake, which picks up the windrowed 
hay and rolls it into a compact circu- 
lar bale, like rolling up a carpet. 
When the tractor operator judges the 
bale is the right size, he pulls a re- 
lease cord to open the rear gate and 
allow the raddle to freewheel and 
kick out the bale as the machine 
moves forward to start another bale. 
The raddle chain is driven by a hy- 
draulic motor powered by a pto- 
mounted pump. 

When haying, Stevens works a 
day ahead with two 9-foot mowers, 
following with two windrow rakes. 
Even then, the baler (towed by a 
John Deere 4020 diesel) catches up. 
In fact, baling is so easy. he claims 
there’s a tendency to bale a little 
green. 

He notes slightly more hay loss 
in the field than with conventional 


by Charles Stratton 


methods, but considers it negligible 
in comparison with the work saved, 
He makes sure the bales are at least 
five or six feet apart to allow for 
air movement. The top half-inch 
turns brown from weathering, but 
almost no spoilage occurs, either 

on top or on the ground. 
Once the bale rolls out of the 
(Continued on next page) 


With Our 


ADVERTISERS 





At Empire Farm Days 






Vicon’s Acrobat hay rake can 
also be used to ted, turn swaths 
and fluff hay. No tools . . . and 
about one minute . . . are required 
to change from one operation to 
the other. See Vicon’s exhibit at 
the Tudor and Jones display. 





The Stanford Seed Company 
will exhibit demonstration plots 
of award-winning Northrup-King 
hybrid corn varieties. Included 
will be PX 446, the Superstar first- 
place winner in the Maine State 
Yield Contest. At Empire Farm 
Days, Stanford Seed will staff its 
booth with corn specialists who 
will discuss the methods and N-K 
varieties used by state champions 
in the Northeast. 
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baler, Stevens’ haying problems are 
over. The huge bales are simply left 
in the field until needed for feeding, 
which might be fall, winter, or the 
next spring. He may turn young stock 
into the field to self-feed on the bales 
during winter. Excess hay in the feed- 
Jot can be protected with an electric 
fence. 

Last winter, he placed 50 bales 
in a field with 100 head and except 
for daily checkup from the road in a 
pickup, the herd received no atten- 
tion from the first snowfall at the end 
of November until February 1. He 
does supplement heavy hay feeding 
with liquid protein. 


Loading 


When bales have to be moved, his 
tractor-mounted grapple (once used 
with a stacker baler) lifts individual 
bales onto a truck in one minute, 
and dumps them off where needed 
for self-feeding. Generally, he loads 
two trucks at a time. If the field is 
wet and soggy, he loops a 20-foot 
cable around the bale and hauls it to 
solid ground with the pickup. 

In the feedlot, bales are rolled 
or pushed into position with a 
scraper blade or the back of the 
pickup. Electric fencing can be used 
as a self-feeder, but Stevens warns 
of the chance of fire. 

This dairyman with a Brown Swiss 
herd uses a reassembled barn moved 
in to replace one that burned in 
1942, combining it with loose hous- 
ing for more than 100 milkers. “It 
does the work and doesn’t cost as 
much as a freestall system,” he com- 
ments. 


Pastured _ 

Milkers are still pastured. Young 
stock of all ages are pastured year- 
round in just about every convenient 
pasture for miles around. He rents a 
lot of the area hay and pastureland 
from landowners who like to see their 
fields taken care of and put to good 
use. 

Stevens raises summer calves, sells 
winter calves. Calves stay with their 
mothers for six weeks, then are 
transferred to nearby old farm build- 
ings having an open shed. Calves are 
allowed to clean up one hay bale 
at a time within a fenced area. Older 
heifers are self-fed in the field. 

Part owner of this 1,300-acre farm 





QUIETER SNOWMOBILES 


Snowmobiles are getting quieter 
...a move that will be welcomed by 
anyone who has been awakened by 
the sound of the snarling machines 
in the wee hours of the night. New 
York and Massachusetts are imposing 
a 73-decibel limit on any snowmobile 
manufactured or sold there by 1974. 
Minnesota authorities also recently 
established a regulation limiting 
noise levels to 73 decibels, but the 
matter is still being hotly contested 
there by snowmobile manufacturers. 

Industry spokesmen point out that 
sound measurement in decibels in- 
volves a logarithmic function, not a 
linear scale. Thus, lowering the sound 
levels from 82 decibels to 73 involves 
a reduction of 65 percent. For every 
six decibels the sound pressure is 
lowered, the sound is cut in half. 

In any case, the snowmobiles of 
the future will be manufactured to 
Tun quieter. 
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(mostly woodland) is Everett’s 
brother, Karl, who works elsewhere. 
The work crew on the farm consists 
of two full-time men... Leon Baker, 
who was hired to work for six weeks 
20 years ago and is still there, and 
Floyd Buck, a ten-year employee. 
Stevens also hires two schoolboys 
as part-time help. 

After a year of satisfied use, 
Stevens has only one complaint 
about his roll baler . . . there isn’t 
enough waste hay for bedding. But 
then, as he says, you can’t have 
everything! 


Everett Stevens pulls a handful of hay 
from the center of one of his huge 
rolled bales to check quality. 


Charolais 
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Lloyd DeBruycker, Dutton, Mont., and his high gaining pen of Charolais cross steers: 3.24 pounds per day, all graded choice and were the test's 





Great Western Beef Expo 


Still Does It Best 


* 
$ 
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overall grand champion pen, based on both gain and carcass quality. 


Charolais did it all in this most prestigious of all beef 
comparisons where all entries are handled the same 
and are essentially the same age. 

Some highlights (write us for a copy for your own 
close study): 


e BEST Daily Gains: 

3.24 pounds per day, pen average. The high- 
gaining pen was never topped at any weigh peri- 
od — fast, consistent predictable gains. 

Every steer of the high gaining pen graded choice 
and averaged only 456 days of age. 


e BEST Carcass Value per Day of Age: 

$1.31 per day, pen average, from the high-gain- 
ing pen, which also was the second best set of 
carcasses. 


e BEST Production of Lean Beef per Day of Age: 
.920 lbs. pen average. Four of the five Reserve 
Grand Champion steers, overall, graded choice 
— from carcasses that were 7/8 and 15/16 
Charolais, areal example of Charolais’ beef 
quality. 

e BEST Single Carcass: 

Averaged 3.16 lbs. per day and had a 2.81 Ibs. 
weight for each of its 437 days of age — one of 
the youngest steers on the test. 

e GRAND and RESERVE GRAND CHAMPION 
Sire Groups, overall 

Based on group gains AND carcass merit 


Doesn't that tell you something? That Charolais, 


handled as all other breeds, will give you the fastest 
gains and still produce carcasses of the quality 
demanded by consumers? That Charolais grades at 
young ages? That high percentage Charolais car- 
casses approaching purebreds grade as quickly 

as half-bloods? 






Eee CoM i To 3 Aha re 
Bill Blanton, Horse Creek Ranch, Ramah, Colo.,had the pen producing the 
highest yield of lean beef per day of age—.920 Ibs. per day. The pen was 
reserve grand champion, overall, based on gains and carcass merit. 









American-International 







“" * b 2 
SSS Charolais Assn. 
few Time 1610 Old Spanish Trail 

CHAROLAIS 


Houston, Texas 77025 
(713) 748-1920 


Clie 
Qe y’ 


Write us for your copy of these revealing test results. They'll remind you that Charolais not only is the breed 
that started it all, but will convince you Charolais is the breed that still does it best! 
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What is Trojan? 


= Fourth largest seed corn company in America. 


The herringbone milk- 
ing parlor at Cor- 
nell’s Animal Re- 
search Center is now 


= Research oriented—first with high lysine corn, double intacadaten 


mutant hybrids. 


=™ Recognized for high yielding early hybrids. 





= National Champion in both 1971 and 1972 National 
Corn Yield Contest. 


and here are 20 


reasons why New York 
IS now 


Trojan Country! 


Andy Acomb 

Ag Equipment, Inc. 
Rudolph Blesy 

James Burkhardt, Sr. 
Alson Caswell, Sr. 
Irving Ellsworth 
Laverne Fuller 
Weldon Lawrence, Jr. 
Ed Pease 

Alex Phillips 

Elmer Sheffer 

Horace Smith 

Gordon Stoddard 
Eugene Ulatowski 
Wyoming Farm Supply 
Donald Young 
Chester Zelanzy 
Robert G. Fisher, RSM 
Lawrence Diver, RSM 
Lynn Loken, DSM 


RR 2 

7615 Lewiston Rd 
9993 Trevett Rd 
10928 Griswold Rd 
RR 1 

1492 Turk Hill 
5082 Elliot Rd 

RR 3 Mound Rd 


RR 2 

S. 3324 Abbott Rd 
RR 1 

1675 Porterville Rd 
105 Didion 


RR 2 

#1 Fletcher Chapel Rd 
RR 1 

7840 Maple St. 

4353 Webster Drive 


Trojan Dealers in New York: 


Arkport 
Oakfield 
Boston 
Darien 
Carthage 
Fairport 
Batavia 
Waterloo 
Gorham 
Camden 
Buffalo 
Trumansburg 
East Aurora 
Alden 
Wyoming 
Medina 
Medina 
Madrid 
Basom 
York, PA 


607-295-7983 
716-948-3511 
716-941-5102 
716-547-224] 
315-493-0049 
716-232-4823 
716-343-3983 
315-539-8021 
315-596-5200 
716-245-0230 
716-822-1892 
607-387-9872 
716-652-1784 
716-684-5360 
716-495-6493 
716-765-9080 
716-789-3953 
315-322-4407 
716-762-8267 
717-757-3627 


Trojan Hybrids For New York: 


TXS85 — 85-day single cross with exceptional stalk quality. 

TX90 — Outstanding 90-day hybrid, widely adaptable. 

TX92 — Excellent for either grain or silage, a tough hybrid. 

TXS92 — New, super 92-day true single cross. Try some. 

TXS94 — Tremendous. Highest yielding hybrid under 100-day maturity. 
TXS99 — Beautiful, dark green. Outstanding leaf disease tolerance. 
TXS102 — Most perfect hybrid on the market today. Exceptional yield. 


TrojanSeed 
Company 


Headquarters : OLIVIA, MINN 56277 
‘We didn’t invent hybrid seed corn, 
we just made it better.’ 








Join the crowd! 


Latest in farming and agribusiness on display 


EMPIRE Farm Days... the show 
that gets it all together for the North- 
east farmer...is just about ready 
for its annual summer performance. 
The tents are up, the exhibits are 
rolling into the huge outdoor show- 
room reserved for this king of farm 
shows, and everything is being set 
and primed for some 50,000 visitors 
expected to be on hand for the three- 
day event. 

The 1973 field days will be held 
August 7, 8 and 9 at the same loca- 
tion as last year...the 2,600-acre 
Cornell Animal Research Farm just 
off Rt. 38 a few miles south of Dry- 
den, New York. The host will again 
be the New York State College of 
Agriculture and Life Sciences. 

But this year, there will be a 
dairy herd in last year’s empty barns. 
Some 500 animals are in the three 
barns for milking animals and free- 
stall areas for young stock. The her- 
ringbone milking parlor is being 
used. So are two maternity wards 
and two nurseries. 

Two of the Harvestore silos, plus 
one other silo, are in use for hay- 
crop silage. A staff member will 
be on hand to discuss construction 
of the bunker silos. And the New 
York State Dairy Princess will be 
giving out free milk in the barns. 

Other College staff demonstra- 
tions include test plots of different 
varieties of alfalfa, clover, birdsfoot 


trefoil, crownvetch and corn for 
comparison purposes. One area is 
planted to no-till corn. Several vari- 
eties of soybeans are growing. A 
planting of cabbage will be ready for 
a harvester demonstration. New 
vegetables for the home garden, 
including compact varieties to suit 
the small garden spot, are flourishing. 

The new Hudson potato developed 
by Cornell plant breeders is being 
grown along with older varieties to 
demonstrate the increased produc- 
tion of the new variety. Twice each 
day, hot baked potatoes will be 
distributed in the College tent. Here 
visitors can listen to 15-minute talks 
on various topics, watch films... or 
just rest. There will be opportunities 
for young people and their parents 
to talk with a staff counselor about 
admission to the College. 

In addition to the College demon- 
strations, more than 160 exhibitors 
will be on tap with a veritable super- 
market of equipment and supplies 
for the farm industry. There will be 
daily demonstrations of plowing, 
tilling and _ harvesting... seeding, 
feeding and weeding. An innovative 
departure from the usual cut and 
dried demonstration methods will 
be one or more machinery exhibits 
with attractive girls on hand to tell 
about the manufacturer's product 


line. 
(Continued on page 31) 


This planting of soybeans is typical of the test plots visitors can see at 


the 1973 Empire Farm Days. 


CAYUGA 


Bot: 


SOYBEAN VARIETY YELD 
AVERAGE OF 8 TRIALS) 


pays Te view § 
MATURITY 
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Yorktown Grange fair 


Few can resist the lure of an old- 
fashioned country fair such as the 
one Yorktown (New York) Grange 
members have been sponsoring each 
year since 1923. Their 1973 Golden 
Anniversary Fair . . . quite likely to 
be the biggest and best so far . . . is 
slated for September 7, 8 and 9 at 
the Rochambeau Park Fairgrounds in 
Yorktown Heights. 

Some 30 persons, mostly farmers, 
attended the first fair 50 years ago. 
Today the event attracts upwards of 
20,000 exhibitors and visitors. Al- 
though the fairgrounds (named for a 
French general headquartered in 
Yorktown Heights during the Revo- 
lutionary War) are just 30 miles north 
of the largest city in the world, the 
Grangers have somehow managed to 
resist commercialism, and maintain 
the old-time rural flavor that makes 
their fair unique. 


A few carnival rides are offered, 


(Continued from page 30) 


Displays will include storage units 
and silos, farm buildings, roofing 
and siding materials, trucks and tires, 
packaging equipment, irrigation, 
lightning protection, pharmaceuti- 
cals, petroleum, finance, insurance, 
auxiliary power, AI organizations, 
and many more. 

Programs of special interest to 
women, including a fashion show, are 
being planned. See Augusta Chap- 
man’s “Northeast Living” pages 
for details. 

No need to worry about food or 
shelter, either. There will be several 
food concessions on the grounds, 
and many good restaurants and 
motels are only 15 or 20 minutes 
away. 

Empire Farm Days is sponsored 
by the Empire State Potato Club in 
cooperation with American Agri- 
culturist, New York Farm Equip- 
ment Dealers Association, New York 
State Electric and Gas Corporation, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corpora- 
tion, and Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation. Also participating will 
be the New York State Extension 
Service, expecially the Extension 
Associations of both Cortland and 
Tompkins counties. 

Admission is free; there’s plenty 
of free parking. And don’t let the 
carnival-like setup fool you... this 
is a family show and there’s not a 
hootchy-kootchy tent or fleece-’em 
booth on the entire grounds. It’s 
a show that’s all business, but busi- 
ness in a friendly, congenial atmo- 
sphere. See you there! 


Vegetable growers are in- 
vited back this year to see the 
test plots at Cornell’s Vege- 
table Research Farm, one mile 
east of Freeville on Fall Creek 
Road, on their way to or from 


the site of Empire Farm Days. 
More than 700 vegetable vari- 
eties are grown there, including 
50 varieties of tomatoes, 70 of 
corn, and 20 of potatoes. Weed 
control methods can also be 
observed. 
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but nearly all the people who work 
at the fair are volunteers, and the 
exhibits are a good place for folks to 
show off the fine things they’ve raised 
in their gardens or made with their 
hands. Popular exhibits include fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, livestock, needle- 
work, art work, and baked goods. 
Proceeds are channeled back for use 
in community service projects, many 
geared to youth programs. 

Chairman for this year’s fair is 
Jerry Mulcahy, Cooperative Exten- 
sion agent, Westchester County 4-H. 
Mrs. Frank Vancas, master of York- 
town Grange, is program chairman. 
Honorary chairman is Arthur C. Lee, 
a long-time member of the Grange 
and an authority on local history. 

If you've never been to a country 
fair, try it! You'll like it! 





Youthful exhibitors show their livestock at last year’s Yorktown Grange 
Fair. 





A good lightweight chain saw 


has most of these features. 


This one has all of them. 


Automatic 

chain oiling, standard. 
(For extra heavy 
cutting, the XX 

has a manual 
override oiler.) 


Under 8 pounds. 
And balanced 
for easy control. 





Tillotson 
all-position carb. 

So it even cuts | 
upside-down 

An all-magnesium 
housing, not plastic. 
So it looks 

and performs 

like a machine, 

not a toy. 


A 12-inch 

bar and chain, 
not the usual 10”. 
So it'll handle 
bigger jobs. 

















And you get 
all these features 
| for under $100. 


oie 


es 






Check the yellow pages for dealer 
nearest you or call toll free (800) 
551-8989. In Louisiana the number is 


| The new Poulan XK §99 88° 


. bs : see i i | 
Beaird-Poulan Division, Emerson Electric Co., Shreveport, Louisiana, "automatic chain olling, 
*Manufacturer’s Suggested Retail Price. 


NURS-ETTE® AUTOMATIC FEEDER 
RAISES FAST-GAINING CALVES. 


sn. EN 7 


CALF 
= RAISING 
B SYSTEM 


ee” Mixes, heats and 
meters feeding cycles 
— automatically. Just 
connect to water, electricity, 
fill with calf food. 
. Low maintenance 
system saves time and 
labor. Handles up to 15 
calves. Gives sound growth 
and top feed efficiency. System, 
with Nurs-ette Formula, adapts 
to your farm, calves and climate, 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
DISTRIBUTORS Box 68 Shickshinny, Pa. 18655 









JS 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS D. J. Swartz, 
P Castleton, N.Y. 
O.S. Borden & Sons, Inc., Charles Olin & Sons, R.E.St 
Schaghticoke, N.Y. Elmira, N.Y. eee 
’ E. Glastonbury, 
Dale Lamphier, See Re Conn. 
Canisteo, N.Y. estan: Russell A. Mitchell, 
S. C. Little, eae ans Otis, Mass. 
Jamestown, N.Y. eet ta Mainline Tractor & 


Masden Corp., Robert Sherman, Equip. Co. 


Avon, N.Y. Chaumont, N.Y. Colchester, Vt. 
B. E. Meyer, Walter Shute, Hadlock’s Farm Equip., 
Preble, N.Y. LaFayette, N.Y. Hammond, N.Y. 


LOOK FOR OUR DISPLAY AT THE EMPIRE FARM DAYS & NEW YORK STATE FAIR 





Tractor Pull 


Sanctioned By The 
National Tractor Pullers Association At The 
Erie County Fair And Expo 


Thurs., Aug. 16—7 P.M. 

7,000 Ib. stock 

9,000 Ib. modified 

12,000 Ib. stock 

Admission $4—No Gate Charge 


Fri., Aug. 17 — 12:30 P.M. 
7,000 Ib. modified 

9,000 Ib. stock 

12,000 Ib. open 
Admission $3 —$1 Gate 


Largest NTPA Event in New York State 
Erie County Fair and Expo 


Call (716) 649-3900 For Tickets 
Hamburg, N.Y.—N.Y.S. Thruway Exit 56 or 57 





POWER FAILURE? 


END YOUR WORRIES NOW! LEASE OR BUY 





A WINPOWER TRACTOR-DRIVEN ALTERNATOR 


Forget about costly electric power interrup- 
tions! Lease or buy a portable Winpower 
tractor-driven alternator. Emergency power 
‘from your tractor PTO for feeding system, 
milking, lights, water pumps, other needs. 
4 sizes, up to 60,000 watts. World’s largest 
manufacturer of tractor driven generators. 
Reliability proved by thousands of progres- 
sive farmers. 

Exclusive static excitation system provides 
superior motor starting ability. See Winpower 
before you buy! 





Robert Hall Wayne Oliver Fred Burr 
Manlius, N.Y. 13104 Damascus, Pa. 18415 NOUN 14569 
| 717/224-4169 LN. Y. 
315/682-8491 716-796-5505 


—<$ 
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Welcome inspector 


Traditionally, farmers don’t cotton 
much to inspectors... whether they 
be from the milk plant, the U.S. 
Public Health 
Service, the labor 
departments of 
state or federal 
government, or 
any of the rest. 
An exception to 
that rule+¢is 
Wayne Kroutil, 
chairman of the 
Agriculture In- 
dustries Depart- 
ment at the Agricultural and Techni- 
cal College at Alfred, New York. 
He’s a registered professional en- 
gineer (mechanical and civil) in both 
New York and California. 

During the summer, when the 
regular sessions of teaching aren't 
underway at Alfred A & T, Wayne 
inspects lightning-rod installations 
for Underwriter Laboratories... 
between 500 and 700 a year. More 
than half involve farms, usually dairy 
farms. 

“A master label on such installa- 
tions means that most insurance 
carriers will reduce premiums by 
15 or 20 percent,” he comments. 
“So UL approval can result in in- 
surance-premium savings that will 
pay for the system over a period of 
years...not to mention providing 
more peace of mind, and avoiding 
the agony of a major lightning-caused 
fire. 





Wayne Kroutil . 


Gypsies 

“The business of lightning-rod 
installation,” he continues, “has more 
than its share of what we refer to 
as gypsies. They install “em cheap... 
and all too often the system is worse 
than none at all. A good system isn’t 
cheap, but you get what you pay 
for.” 

Kroutil, who hails originally from 
Oklahoma, has also worked with a 
number of attorneys concerning such 
things as silo failures and equipment- 


related accidents. A 30X60 steel 
silo, for instance, collapsed during 
erection...and the farmer and at- 
torney involved got Kroutil’s advice. 
The company settled the matter out 
of court to the farmer’s satisfaction. 

“There are some instances where 
a professional can draw from his 
experience and help a farmer faced 
with possible litigation,’ Wayne 
comments. “Occasionally, a supplier 
may drag his feet about making a 
reasonable settlement for poor per- 
formance ... just the involvement of 
a professional engineer may cause 
the supplier to change his mind.” — 
G.L.C. 


SOIL MAP 


Locations and descriptions of 153 
soil groups in Pennsylvania are avail- 
able in the Land Resources Map of 
the Commonwealth, published by 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at the Pennsylvania State University. 

Presenting land resources in 
graphic form, the map is unlike any- 
thing published previously for Penn- 
sylvania. It brings together informa- 
tion on soil depth, drainage, available 
moisture, and productive capacities 
of soils. 

Copies are $3.00 each, plus 18 
cents state sales tax, from Land Re- 
sources Map, Box 6000, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 16802. Make 
check or money order payable to 
The Pennsylvania State University. 


EASTERN ELK 


A herd of 77 elk roams in a 70- 
square-mile area where Elk and 
Cameron counties join in Pennsyl- 
vania. The original animals were 
brought to the area between 1913 
and 1926. 

The only other elk herd in the 
eastern United States is at the Jef- 
ferson National Forest in Virginia. 
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What gloomier picture for a farmer than a burned barn? Alfred Leskovec, 
who farms on the ‘‘Big Flats’’ west of Elmira, New York, sadly surveys 
the ruins where 51 cattle died... and almost all of his equipment was 
destroyed. Only last year, 10 animals were killed on this farm by the 


terrible flood from Hurricane Agnes. 
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Food For 
The Spirit 





by Robert L. Clingan 


THE first Book of Kings tells the 
story of the prophet Elijah’s coming 
to a poor widow in time of drouth 
and famine and asking first for water, 
then for bread. She could supply 
the water, but her home lacked 
bread. All she had were a few hand- 
fuls of meal and a small flask, or 
cruse, of cooking oil. 

Elijah commanded her to use 
them to make two small loaves of 
bread, and assured her that she would 
never lack meal or oil, as long as 
she used what she had. 

This is a miracle story. Yet it does 
point up a great truth about life 
and faith...we will have enough 
of much in life, only if we use what 
we have. 

Jesus follows the principle in His 
acts of healing. In every instance 
recorded in the Bible, Jesus required 
the person He helped to do some- 
thing, to act on the faith he had, 
for the faith that no one uses will 
disappear. 

He anointed the blind man’s eyes 
with moist clay, and told him to 
wash them out. He told the lepers 
He healed to go and show them- 
selves to the high priest. He told the 
crippled man, “Take up your bed 
and walk.” Start where you are, do 
what you can, use what you have. 
This is an act of faith. 


Lived by Faith 


Dr. George Washington Carver, 
the eminent Negro scientist who 
made so many products from pea- 
nuts, lived by this principle and 
taught it to his science students at 
Tuskegee Institute. 

When he began teaching there, 
he found he had no laboratory equip- 
ment at all, and no money in sight 
to buy any. He sent his students on 
a scavenger hunt through the junk- 
yards of the nearby city, for mater- 
ials to equip a laboratory. The stu- 
dents brought back bottles, glass 
tubes, copper wire, and out of their 
scrounging a laboratory took shape. 

These students learned more than 
science. They learned a principle of 
life... start where you are, do what 
you can, use what you Have. 
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"OH,IT'S AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 
PRICE BUT IT'S DEGRADING TO 
LEARN THEY WANT TO BUY YOUR 
FARM FOR A GARBAGE LAND FILL” 
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Advanced Drainage Systems 
Agri-Business Brokerage Corp. 
Agway 

Alfred Ag. & Tech. 

Allied Farm Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Corp. 
American Agriculturist 
American Breeders Service 
Amitool Co. 

Amspec 

Anchor Laboratories 

Avco New Idea Farm Equipment 
Babson Bros. Co. 

Badger Northland 

Ball Well Farm Supply 
Beacon Milling Co. 

Berg Equipment Co. 
Bowerston Shale Co. 

Brillion Iron Works 

Butler Mfg. Co. 

Carlton Seed Co. 

J. 1. Case Co. 

Central Petroleum Co. 
Certain-Teed /Daymond Co. 
Chevron Chemical Co. 

Clay Equipment Corp. 
Clover-Line Corp. 

Cobleskill Ag. & Tech. 
Cornell Equipment Sales & Serv. 
Corostone Silo Co. 

Cummings & Bricker 

Dairy Equipment Co. 

Dairylea Cooperative 

John Deere Co. 

DeKalb Ag. Research 

De Laval Separator Co. 
Deutz Tractor Corp. 
Dunham-Lehr Co. 

Eastern Al Co-op. 

Eastern Milk Producers Co-op. 
Empire State Water Well Drillers 
Farm Credit Service 

Farmers Production Credit 
Farmhand 

Farmline 

Field Enterprises Educ. Corp. 
Field Queen, Div. of Hesston 
Fingerlakes Construction Co. 
M. J. Flynn Co. 

FMC Corp., Agr. Chem. Div. 
Ford Tractor Operations — N.A. 


Gabel’s Blue Angel Farm 

Gans Tire Co. 

Gehl Co. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals 

Giant Tractor Corp. 

Girton Mfg. Co. 

Goulds Pumps 

G. H. Grimm Co. 

Hancor 

Hartman Enterprises 

Hesston of N.Y. 

A. H. Hoffman Seeds 

Hydra-Matic 

IBA 

International Harvester Co. 

International Stock Food Corp. 

Jamesway Div., Butler Mfg. Co. 

Doug Johnson Industries 

Kalglo Electronics Co. 

King Construction Co. 

Kubota Tractor Co. 

Lamco Mfg. & Distr. Co. 

Long Mfg. Co. 

Madison Silos, Div. Chromalloy 

Massey Ferguson 

McConnell Mfg. Co. 

Melroe Div., Clark Equip. 

Monsanto Co. 

Morse-Collins 

Morton Buildings 

Paul Mueller Co. 

Muncy-Chief Hybrids 

Na-Churs Plant Food Co. 

National Molasses 

Nero Equipment Co. 

NYDHIC 

NYS Beef Cattlemen & Cowbelles 

NYS Dept. of Labor 

New York Sealed Storage 

New York State Fair 

Niagara of Utica 

Northeast Appraisals 

Northeast Dairy Co-op Fed. 

Northeast Im-Pruv-All 

Northeast Tractor Co. 

Ohio Dairyland Cheese & 
Swiss Maid Candy Co. 

Onduline U.S.A. 

Owatonna Mfg. Co. 

P & D Mfg. Co. 

Papec Machine Co. 

Patz Co. 


Pensteel-KMW 

Pioneer Hi-Bred 

Pioneer Industries 

W. H. Posthill 

Rolston Purina 

John Reiner & Co. 
Ribstone Silo of New York 
F. P. Riester 

Rip-Matic Feeding Systems 
Robson Seed Farms Corp. 
Rockwell Springs Protection Co. 
Ronk Electrical Ind. 

Jan N. Rysdyk Assoc. 

S & S Distributors 
Sanitary Processing Equip. Co. 
Santelli Construction Co. 
Schwartz Mfg. 

Seedway 

Skinner Equipment Co. 
Smada Farms 

Sperry New Holland 
Stanford Seed Co. 
Starline 

Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Joseph Swantak 

Tasco 

T-Way 

George W. Tenny Co. 
Tew Mfg. Corp. 

Texas Refinery Corp. 
Todd Hybrid Sales 

Top Line Co. 

Trojan Seed Co. 

Tudor & Jones 

Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 

Uebler’s 

Unadilla Silo Co. 
Universal Milking Machine 
USS Agri-Chemicals 
Charles Van Etten 

Van Dusen & Co. (SiloMatic) 
Vigortone Products 

S. L. Webster & Sons 
White Farm Equipment 
Whitney-Dickinson Seeds 
Williamstown Irrigation 
Winpower Mfg. Co. 
Wood Bros. 

J. S. Woodhouse Co. 
Year-Around Cab Co. 
Young's 

Zero Mfg. Co. 
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THE public is getting the word on 
food prices and product shortages, 
and a basic understanding of what is 
involved in growing and marketing 
food. 

This sums up one of the facts I 
learned during a 7,500-mile trip that 
included all three of the far western 
states, plus the thinking of many who 
live in the Midwest. 

The public has come to realize 
that food may never again be as 
cheap as in recent years. Although 
there are protests over retail prices, 
there has come a realization that it 
will be better to pay a higher price 
for food than to find no food avail- 
able. 

The food shortage situation has 
been published in the press . . . along 
with day-by-day reports of floods in 
the Mississippi Valley, the threat of a 
gasoline and fuel shortage, and re- 
ports of unusual weather. 


BARE CUPBOARD 


For the first time in years, the cup- 
board is about bare. For the first 
time in a quarter of a century, there 
are no large government grain sup- 
plies available. Those great holdings 
of wheat, corn and other grains have 
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562 SHAKER FEEDER 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


Public gets 


the word 


been marketed; only limited supplies 
remain. 

The soybean is one crop that has 
taken the center of the stage. Boom- 
ing sales of soybeans abroad, and the 
increased domestic demand for live- 
stock feeding, has reduced the carry- 
over to a point that we'll be down to 
a two-week supply by September 1. 
One year ago, soybeans sold for 
about $3.50 per bushel. Late in June, 
the market was above $10 per bushel, 
with a top of about $12 earlier. Soy- 
bean meal that one year ago was 
selling at Peoria for $94 a ton has 
been difficult to buy at $390 per 
ton. 

The high cost of feed for pro- 
ducing meats, milk and eggs has 
been intensified by the light catch 
of anchovies off the coast of South 
America. In fact, Peruvian officials 
are so alarmed over the disappear- 
ance of these fish that they have 
embargoed shipments to both Europe 
and the United States. 


MEAT SUPPLIES 


The most recent reports in the 
city press warn the public of even 
higher prices on eggs, meats and 
other items. 


1230 DA 
SILO 
UNLOADER 


A new feeding concept — features 
corrosion resistant stainless steel 
trough with attached guardrails. It’s 
a feeder and bunk in one! Unique 
shaking action moves feed along 
with exceptional safety. Low horse- 
power too — only 3 HP for 100’ of 
feeder. Handles any type of feed, 
even loose hay. Here’s a unit you 
must see to believe. See us for all 
the facts. 


There’s a difference! The DA 1230 
has double augers but they’re dif- 
ferential augers. The rear auger 
is larger than the front and they 
turn at different speeds. Result — 
up to 30% more wall pressure for 
smoother performance in all types 
of silage. You get non-stop feeding 
with the new DA 1230 unloader. 


One poultryman, when he was 
billed $7.50 a hundred for mash, 
refused to accept the feed and sold 
his flock. Every layer that goes to 
market today means fewer eggs 
tomorrow. 

As people become more affluent, 
they are demanding and eating more 
meat. To meet that demand, Russia, 
Japan and most European countries 
have been buying American grains 
to feed cattle. Recently, Mexican 
authorities placed an embargo on 
cattle shipments into the United 
States because their own people are 
eating more meat. One can quote 
many references to food shortages 
around the world... and right now 
this country is the prime source of 
food and the grain to produce meat. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The fruit and vegetable situation 
is much the same as with other food 
products. Unless one digs into the 
figures, it’s hard to imagine how 
much it takes to feed the people of 
this country. 

In just one week last winter, there 
were shipped to market via rail, air 
and truck over 16,000 carloads of 
perishables! U.S. consumers pack 
away up to 3,000 cars of white pota- 
toes a week. During the week end- 
ing June 20, 1973, U.S. growers 
marketed 300 cars of watermelons; 
2,200 cars of white potatoes; 500 
of onions; 600 of tomatoes; 1,200 
cars of cantaloupes. In 1972, Cali- 
fornia growers marketed 9,000 car- 
loads of strawberries, and sent 260 
car-equivalents via air to Europe! 

Last winter, when in Nogales, 


TAIN OF P 


Arizona (the port of entry for Mexi- 
can winter vegetables) I saw toma-_ 
toes being loaded on trucks to be 
hauled to New York and then air. 
freighted to Europe. 

I may be wrong, but based on 
studies and trips here and there, | 
am convinced that if any crop can 
be harvested in 1973-74, it will 
command prices that will cover 
costs of production plus a little profit 
for the grower. 


COUNTING PEACHES 


How many peaches per tree does 
it require to be considered a good 
crop? Leslie Miller, county agri- 
cultural agent in Camden County 
has this yardstick: 

A large, healthy mature peach tree 
can carry 1,200 to 1,400 fruits... 
trees 6 to 8 years old, 800 to 1,000 
...45 year old trees, 400-600. 


FARM COSTS 


Costs of most items used in farm- 
ing are higher this year. A part of 
the higher prices of fertilizer can be 
laid to shrinking supplies of natural 
gas. This item is most important in 
the production of urea, a source of 
nitrogen-rich ammonia. 

Here again, foreign demand for 
phosphate and nitrogen adds to the 
cost of fertilizer ... another example 
of rising demands that this country 
had not anticipated. 


CHEAP LAND 


One of my objectives on the trip 
to the West Coast was to look for 
cheap land. While there may be some 
around, it is getting scarce. Each 

(Continued on page 35) 
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SPRING-CONDITIONED® WATER 
THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


Your RITCHIE LIVESTOCK FOUNTAIN provides sparkling 
water at the exact temperature for maximum consump- 
tion, fastest gains. No other automatic waterer can match 
Thrifty Ritchie’s reliability, quick recovery, economy of 
operation. 70 styles in 26 models. 


Van Dale, Ritchie and Clover Line Products — Forage Boxes, Forage Blowers, Barn Cleaners, 
Chain Conveyors, Calf Stalls, Cow Mats, Alternators. 


Distributed By: 


See us at 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
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Howard S. Crane, Inc. 


Oneida, N.Y. 
315/363-3390 


Joseph Swantak, Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
607/432-0891 


Cummings & Bricker, 
Batavia, N.Y. 
716/343-5411 
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New Jersey 


Land use 


recommendations 


THE “Blueprint Commission on 
the Future of New Jersey Agricul- 
ture” has listed 13 recommenda- 
tions intended to retain agriculture 
as a healthy part of the Garden 
State’s economy. 

Although all are important as a 
part of the total package, the one 
receiving most attention is the first 
proposal listed in the report... to 
create a statewide Agricultural Pre- 
serve of a million acres. 

Each municipality in the state 
would be required to designate an 
Agricultural Open Space Preserve 
within its boundaries composed of 
at least 70 percent of its prime farm- 
land. The preserve would become 
part of the local master plan and 
should reflect the local community 
needs for open space and other agri- 
cultural benefits. 


Can Sell 


Landowners whose properties are 
located in a preserved area would 
be able to sell the development 
easement to their land to the state 
administering agency or to others. 

The rate of compensation for 
development easements would be 
the difference between the market 
value for the land and its farm value. 

At the option of the landowner, 
the easements could be held for 
later sale and the compensation for 
delayed sales would reflect the in- 
creased development value of the 
easement had the preserved area not 
been established. 


(Continued from page 34) 


person must determine to his own 
satisfaction what an acre of land is 
worth. To some, $100 an acre might 
be high, but to others in the Mid- 
west, $800 and up is the going price. 
I have seen tomatoes growing on 
land far removed from urban de- 
velopments that carried a price tag 
of $8,000 an acre! 

If one is making a choice between 
land and blue-chip stocks, the dollar 
is safer in tillable soil...and it 
grows in value even if the land is not 
growing crops. 


KEEP RECORDS 


The New Jersey water use (irriga- 
tion) law has some real teeth. At the 
suggestion of farm organizations, the 
original law was changed so that it 
is not necessary to install water- 
usage meters if one pumps from 
wells or ponds more than 100,000 
gallons daily. 


While a farmer in that category 
need not install meters, he must 
keep accurate daily records. If state 
inspectors call and find no records 
(or inadequate records), the grower 
will be forced to install meters. It 
is that simple. 
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The program would be financed 
by a tax on all real estate transfers 
in the state. The rate would be at 
4 mills, or 4/10 of 1 percent of the 
transfer value at the time of the 
sale. In nearly all instances, the tax 
would be paid for realized capital 
gains on the real property trans- 
ferred. 


Administration 


The responsibility for administra- 
tion of the program would be vested 
in a board of directors composed of 
persons appointed by the Governor 
and approved by the Senate and 
selected ex-officio members of state 
government. The professional staff 
would be attached to the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. 

“This concept, if adopted, would 
be unique in the United States,” 
New Jersey Secretary of Agriculture 
Phillip Alampi said, “although it 
is not unknown in several highly- 
advanced nations in Europe which 
for many years have felt pressures 
similar to those faced by the Garden 
State, the most urbanized state in 
the nation.” 


Others 


The other twelve recommenda- 
tions involve: 

1. Expansion of education pro- 
grams in agriculture and natural 
resources. 

2. State and federal legislation to 
bring agriculture under a_labor- 
management relations act designed 
for agriculture. 

3. Strong support for the current 
farmland assessment program. 

4. Federal legislation is needed to 
increase the taxable estate exemp- 
tion, and to tax qualified land for 
estate purposes on the basis of its 
agricultural value. 

5. Farmers must seek to continue 
upgrading their management cap- 
abilities. 

6. Further develop farmer-to-con- 
sumer marketing channels. 

7. Complete the Cooperative Soil 
Survey, and implement a sizable list 
of programs to enhance natural-re- 
source quality. 

8. A unified voice for farmers is 
needed through cooperation or con- 
solidation of the numerous farm or- 
ganizations in the state. 

9. An agricultural Waste Council 
should be established. 

10. Research remains vital to 
agriculture. 

11. The Rural Advisory Council 
should serve in an advisory capacity 
to a series of programs expanding 
agricultural and rural development. 

12. Charges by local municipali- 
ties on special-purpose utility au- 
thorities should be levied against 
farm properties on the basis of cur- 
rent assessment rather than on a 
front-footage basis. 

Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained by writing: The Blueprint 
Commission, Box 1888, Trenton, 
New Jersey 08625. 





The Arctic Cat. It’s one of a kind. You know it, and so does 
everybody else. We were there first with slide rails, low, 
forward mounted engines and riveted aluminum chassis. 
And we're still first. It's plain enough to see. We're not 
resting on our laurels. We're King of the hill. We like it up 
here and so will you. 








; 


El Tigre: 


The one to beat 


~ 


The one for everyone 


One sweet 
second machine 


*K See it at our display at Empire Field Days. 


* See it during your Arctic Cat Dealer's open house 
celebration, August 16, 17, 18. 


*K See it at the New York State Fair, Arctic Cat Booth 
located in the middle of the Center of Progress 


Building. 
Distributed by: Nero Equipment, Inc. 


one P.O. Box 51 


a 
on Canandaigua, New York 14424 
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MORTON BuILDINGS 


IN COLOR 
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Backed By The Strongest Warranty 
in Writing Ever Offered on a Farm 
Building! 


= — — My 


CATTLE BARNS 
q HORSE BARNS 
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For Complete Information & Prices Write or Phone: 


MORTON BUILDINGS 
AA 


P.O. BOX 388, WOOSTER, OHIO 
PHONE 216-345-6188 
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make your 


ey Aununer last! 


exciting tour to enjoyment 
by American Agriculturist! 
















reservations limited, 
so write and make it 
a memorable 
Thanksgiving! 

sun & fun, 

shopping and sightseeing — 

BERMUDA has it all for you! 


a 


- 
TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU, INC., Dept. P-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Massachusetts 02192 
I want a THANKSGIVING IN BERMUDA! Please send a brochure. 
Name 
Address 


see ek eel re oes ate x ee on Zip 
PLEASE PRINT 
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(Continued from page 24) 

The extra cost of certified seed is 
normally only a dollar or two per 
acre, and less than one bushel of 
extra crop will pay for that. Yes, 
I believe certified seed pays. 

How about weed control in 
wheat? 

Wheat is a member of the grass 
family and we have no good chemi- 
cals that will kill grassy weeds with- 
out damaging wheat. If the field has 
lots of quackgrass or nutsedge, you 
may be better off to hold it for corn 
next year and go into a herbicide 
program to eliminate these pests. 

Broadleaved weeds can be killed 
in the spring with 2,4-D applied 
when the wheat is fully tillered but 
before flowering. Earlier applica- 
tions can stunt plants and reduce 
heading. Later applications hurt 
yields. 


Feed 

You mentioned feed wheat. Where 
can wheat fit into a dairy or live- 
stock-feeding program? 

Anywhere that corn fits. Recent 
feeding studies in Oregon showed 
wheat equal to shelled corn as an 
energy feed for dairy cows, and 
superior to corn for hogs, lambs and 
poultry. Wheat has been substituted 
for up to 95 percent of the corn of 
the ration with excellent results, so 
long as it is coarse ground, rolled, 
flaked or pelleted. 

Fine ground wheat or wheat flour 
should be kept to a minimum. This 
tends to gum up and cause palat- 
ability and digestive problems, and 
accounts for some of the older con- 
cerns about feeding wheat. In ad- 
dition, most New York and Penn- 
sylvania wheats will run 10% to 11- 
percent protein, compared to 9% 
percent for corn. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE? 

Fantastic yield claims keep com- 
ing out of the Pacific Northwest. 
So as a recent visitor to that area, 
and as an eastern skeptic to boot, 
I decided to check out these stories, 
to see if they’re true, and if so, how 
they do it. I picked a bad year, 
since their normal spring rains didn’t 
come this year (I guess they came 
East to us). Even so I saw some out- 
standing fields including — several 
that’ll beat 150 bushels per acre, 
I’m sure. 

Farmers in these states as a whole 
don’t average any more wheat per 
acre than we do. But much of their 
acreage is what they call dryland 
(we'd call it desert) with less than 
12 inches of rain per year. Where 
they get more rain, they get more 
wheat. Farmers in their best areas 
have really broken down the yield 
barriers and consistently harvest 
90-100 bushels per acre. Give the 
best of these growers a good year and 
they'll hit 150 bushels per acre. And 
several years ago, one Washington 
field was confirmed by USDA and 
Washington state agronomists at 
211 bushels per acre. 

Hoping to get some ideas on how 
we might do the same, I visited 
with both research and extension 
workers and wheat growers in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. I didn’t 
find any secret formula, but I did 
pretty well pin down what they’re 
doing. 


First off, those farmers getting 
high yields are carefully putting to- 
gether each piece of a high-produc- 
tion package. They are professional 
wheat growers who pay close at- 
tention to their crop and make it 
pay. They plant shorter, stiffer- 
strawed varieties than we're used 
to, then sock on 120-150 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre. And yet their 
crops don’t seem to lodge. 

This puzzled me at first, since 
we've tried the same varieties in 
the East and they do poorly for us. 
(However, we can use some of the 
same parentage, and some of this is 
bred into Yorkstar.) And_ nitrogen 
rates like those above would knock 
our wheat flat. However, our soils 
contain much more nitrogen to be- 
gin with, running 3-5 percent in 
organic matter. Western soils seem 
to have far less natural nitrogen, 
with most averaging about | percent 
organic matter, so they need more 
applied nitrogen to produce a crop. 


But all these are side issues, be- 
cause their real advantage is climate. 
Their winters are very mild by our 
standards, and spring growth starts 
in late February or early March. 
Springs are long and cool, right 
through heading, flowering and fill- 
ing of the grain. This gives the wheat 
plants maximum time to develop a 
long dense head with heavy full 
kernels. 

Also, their rainfall is ideal for 
wheat, with most of it coming in 
the winter and spring. And _ their 
wheat plants get maximum light 
during flowering and filling, since 
there is rarely any cloud cover to 
block out sunlight in June. Add to 
this the fact that their summer days 
are longer than ours, since most of 
this region is north of our wheat 
areas. No clouds and long days to- 
gether mean that their wheat plants 
are bathed in sunlight, long day after 
long day, during a period when ours 
are often under clouds. This high 
light converts into maximum grain 
production in the head. 

Then since they'll get little or no 
rain all summer, conditions are 
beautiful for combining a high quali- 
ty crop with few, if any, storms to 
blow down their grain (one reason 
they get away with so much nitro- 
gen.) All in all, it’s an ideal climate 
for growing wheat. We can push up 
our Northeast yields, and we'll see 
yields up to 100 bushels in a few 
years. But these northwestern grow- 
ers will be tough to match, now or 
ever. 

But while we envy them their 
wheat yields, they're jealous of what 
we do with corn, and many would 
be glad to swap crops. This same 
summer drought joins with late 
spring and early fall frosts to block 
most of them out of corn. Livestock 
operators would like to expand corn 
acreage. 

Summing it up, there seems no 
magic way for us to grow monster 
wheat yields. Our best key is still 
close attention to top production 
practices, and in knowing what to 
do and when to do it... then doing 
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Cleaning Bees — Exposure to in- 
secticides takes a heavy toll of honey 
bees. A pollen trap placed at the 
entrance of each beehive may large- 
ly eliminate the problem, reports 
J. C. Matthenius, supervisor of bee 
culture at the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Traps used by Matthenius consist 
of a double strip of corrugated alu- 
minum sheeting to which a sheet of 
hardware cloth is attached at a 90- 
degree angle. The bee can get 
through the meshed hardware cloth, 
but the pollen is brushed off his legs 
as he goes through. Thus, no con- 
taminated pollen can enter the hive 
to kill bees or adulterate the nectar 
from which honey is made. Cost of 
material for a trap is well under 50 
cents. 


Fruit Science —A new edition of 
Dr. Norman F. Childers’ book en- 
titled “Modern Fruit Science” has 
just been published. Special emphasis 
has been given to the compact fruit 
tree, chemical weed control and 
mechanical harvesting. Various com- 
mercial phases of fruit production 
have been updated. 

Especially useful to growers, 
students, extension and_ research 
personnel and amateurs, the book 
can be obtained from: Horticultural 
Publications, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. 
Price: Domestic, $16.50 plus 35 
cents postage; foreign, $17.50 plus 
48 cents postage. 


Health Food — Nationwide, there 
are 3,000 health food stores whose 
1972 sales totaled about $300 mil- 
lion. A few optimistic food industry 
analysts estimate that by 1975, health 
foods could account for some 40 
percent of all U.S. food sales. So says 
the report summarizing a study by 
the Bank of America. 

Even a small health food store, 
with annual sales of around $100,000, 
requires an initial investment of 
about $25,000. Costs for stock range 
from $8,000 to $16,500. In addition, 
cautions the report, even honest, 
well-managed stores will find it 
rough going to combat a slew of 
unethical practices within their in- 
dustry, plus pending strict federal 
regulations. 

The Bank of America’s Small 
Business Reporter discusses the 
necessary considerations for starting 
a health food venture. To get a copy, 
write to John W. Wood at Bank of 
America’s World Headquarters, San 
Francisco, California 94101. 


Lonesome — “That tree is loaded 
with blossoms every year, but I never 
get any fruit.” Many a non-profes- 
sional fruit grower or backyard 
orchardist has voiced this complaint. 
Paul Stark, Jr. of Stark Bro’s Nur- 
series has this advice: 

“Just remember that in the case 
of many fruit trees, it takes at least 
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two to tango. All fruit trees need 
pollination to convert blossom to 
fruit. Many varieties are self-polli- 
nating. But some varieties of peach 
and apricot, most varieties of apple, 
sweet cherry, and pear, and all va- 
rieties of American and Japanese 
plum need another tree ...a differ- 
ent variety of the same fruit .. . for 
cross pollination. If you have a fruit 
tree that blooms beautifully but 
never bears, the chances are that it’s 
just lonely.” 


The company’s catalog, which 


can be obtained free by writing Box 
X81263, Louisiana, Missouri 63353, 
contains complete charts covering 
pollination requirements of all fruit 
tree varieties offered. Your county 
agricultural agent also has informa- 
tion on the subject. 


Along the Appleseed trail 


The pioneers called him Johnny 
Appleseed. For more than 40 years, 
he tramped through the fertile val- 
leys of the Midwest, clearing likely 
spots and planting the apple seeds 
he carried in sacks from the cider 
mills in Pennsylvania. Before he died, 
he saw thousands of acres planted 
in apple trees descended from his 
nursery stock. 

Since then, many valuable apple 
varieties have come and gone. Some 
are lost forever. In 1940, however, 
the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society, Worcester, Massachusetts 
(which is the state where John Chap- 
man, later known as Johnny Apple- 
seed, was born), began to search for 





some of the most desirable old apple 
varieties, and later established an 
experimental farm in nearby North 
Grafton. 

Famous Old Sturbridge Village 
has now entered into an agreement 
with the Society to perpetuate and 
expand this work, and establish a 
jointly-sponsored Preservation Or- 
chard, 

The Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society ...a modern-day Johnny 
Appleseed ...has shipped thousands 
of scions for grafting, and will con- 
tinue to send them to anyone who 
wants them. For further information, 
write the Society at 30 Elm Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 01608. 


You told us you wanted a 
better way to spread manure. 


We invented it. 













Model 257 
7.5-Ton 


Year after year farmers like you have been asking 
equipment manufacturers to do something to make 
the worst job on the farm a little easier. You wanted 


a better way to spread manure. 


At Hawk Bilt we listened. We invented the 


fine enough for top dressing hay ground. Even 
frozen solids are handled with ease. Yet the liquid- 
tight tank gets all of the soupiest load to the field 
with no mess in the driveway or on the highway. 


And now in addition to the standard five sizes 
designed to handle every spreading job, 
(from small, frequent jobs up to stacks 
of several months) you can also consider 
the new self-loading models that are 
actually one-man manure handling systems. 


It was your needs that designed the Hawk Bilt manure 
spreader line. We only invented the concept and then 


built the spreaders to last along time. Send for complete 


patented Flail Chain Manure Spreader... the first 


real innovation in manure handling. 


Simplicity of design minimizes down- 


time. : 
Yet the flail chain action rips, 
shreds, pulverizes and : 


spreads even the hardest 
packed manure into a pattern 
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[J roll baler 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





ROLL BALER 


[_] self- loading spreader 





Se 





rolls bales up the one-man 
to 1,200 Ibs. manure handling 
system 


Tell me more about the better way to spread manure. I’d also 
like to know more about your: 


[| continuous flow 


grain dryer; [ |bale carrier; or |_| fertilizer spreaders 


TOWN 


STATE 


When farmers talk... Hawk Bilt listen 


ce CHROMALLOY AMERICAN COMPANY 





SELF-LOADING SPREADER CONTINUOUS FLOW BALE CARRIER 

GRAIN DRYERS 

145 & 190 bu./hr. 
capacities 


details today and see for yourself. 






FERT ER 
SPREADERS 
2-ton, 5-ton 
and 8-ton models 


easily handles 
today’s giant bales 





x 


EBPs. 


HAWK BILT COMPANY 
VINTON, IOWA 52349 
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Featuring 


10 
New Hybrid 
Field Corn 


Varieties 


at Empire 
Farm Days, 


Dryden, N.Y. 


Main Tent 


ROBSON SEED FARMS 
CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 270 Hall, N. Y. 
Tel. (315) 596-6398 


14463 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


Your Present Acres 
Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 
More Beef—More 
Milk per Acre 
Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Siles will produce extra feed 


value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 





lu yrioe roe Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today 
| Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. 
| 











eee LACONA, NY 13083 
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SEE OUR DISPLAY 
at EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


Pincor Stand-By-Power 
Master Label Lightning Rods 


& Designers 
@ Engineers 
@ Erectors 


ROCKWELL SPRINGS PROTECTION CO., INC. 


6704 So. Salina St. P.O. Box 141 
Nedrow, N.Y. 13120 ‘Tel. 315-469-2468 





Empire Form Days 


August 7,8,9 
Dryden, New York 
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RECOVERING 


The floodwaters spawned by Hur- 
ricane Agnes thundered through the 
Corning, New York area late in June 
of 1972. A dairy farm (and milk bot- 
tling business) operated by Warren 
Stuart and his son Dean, along with 
his brother-in-law Floyd Knapp and 
sons, was one of the enterprises ter- 
ribly damaged by the surging waters 
that engulfed the entire valley. 

As if this weren't trouble enough, 
Warren suffered a massive heart 
attack four months later, and spent 
weeks in the hospital. But the human 
spirit has a way of rising from the 
torrent’s mud...and from the val- 
ley of the shadow ... to try again. 


Rebuilt 


The milk processing plant, carry- 
ing the official name of Stuart and 
Sons Dairy, is even busier than be- 
fore...and the farm operation is 
geared to provide roughage for the 
farm’s 200 cows, as well as sell some 
cash corn. Almost all hay crops go 
into silos as haylage, but young cat- 
tle and dry cows get dry hay. 

“We had some displaced-aboma- 
sum problems,” Dean reports, “and 
decided we'd better feed dry cows 
some roughage other than silages.” 

The Stuarts fill a 20 x 60 concrete- 
stave silo with high-moisture ear 
corn...and sell additional HMEC 
to other dairymen from the 550 
acres grown. 

The herd is milked in a double- 
eight herringbone milking parlor . . . 
two men using 16 De Laval 200 units 
that feature vacuum and _ pulsator 
rate automatically varying to fit the 
cow’s preparation and letdown stage. 
Cows producing 40 pounds of milk 


Dean Stuart holds 
the notebook pre- 
sentation that won 
him the title of ‘‘Dis- 
tinguished Holstein 


Boy.’ Ribbons for 
showmanship — and 
prize-winning cattle 


line the walls. 
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or more per day are in one group 
in the freestall barn, those below 
that production level in another. Dry 
cows are kept in a third group. 

Herdsman Donald Spencer does 
much of the vet work, and all the 
AI. Spotting cows in heat is a no- 
torious problem with many larger 
herds, and the Stuarts recently had 
a Hereford bull vasectomized to 
function as a marker bull. 

This is a herd-management tech- 
nique that Dean learned about dur- 
ing his now-completed study at 
Alfred State College. His is an en- 
viable record of many years of show- 
ing prize-winning cattle . . . and being 
named New York Distinguished Hol- 
stein Boy in 1972. He owns 40 head 
of livestock in the present farm op- 
eration, and is especially interested 
in growing and selling top-quality 
purebred livestock. — G.L.C. 


Scholarship — The late E. R. Smith 
was for many years chief executive 
officer of the Seneca Falls Machine 
Company at Seneca Falls, New York. 
He was also an enthusiastic dairyman 
at his Poplar Ridge Farm . . . and 
served as director (and president) of 
the Eastern Milk Producers Coop- 
erative. 

A scholarship in his memory has 
been established at the New York 
State College of Agriculture and 
Life Sciences at Cornell University. 
Contributions should be sent to: 
College of Agriculture — E. R. Smith 
Fund, Roberts Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


Feed-A-Whey — Research is under- 
way at the University of Vermont 
to see how best to feed whey to 
dairy cattle. Cheese factories can no 
longer legally dump whey into 
water courses, so the scramble is on 
to find other means of disposal. 
There’s a whey-drying plant at 
Georgia, Vermont, but plenty of 


whey is still left over. So far, the 
experiment indicates that whey is 
a good feed for cows. © 














Co ROSTONE SILO CO., 
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1 Box 220 A, Weedsport, N. vy 13166 
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( BIN-LEVEL 


RAID MARDFACTYIURE CO. 


f AUTOMATIC 
 ) CONTROL 


GRAIN 
SPREADER 


Spreader is operated by Mercury Switch 


@ Grain flow is always full and uniform. 

@ Self-Controlled; no on-off switch needed. 
Adjustable for all types and conditions 
of grain. 

Spreading action is outward and upward, 
showering grain evenly over bin area. 
Will handle any rate of filling up to 3500 
bushels per hour. 

No augers, paddles, gears or belts to 
damage grain or cause stoppages. 


The Spreader that carries a written 
performance guarantee! 


DAVID 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


1600 12th St. N.E./ Mason City, lowa 50401 
> 


FIRST IN 
FARM FINANCE 


Oneida National is the bank most 
farmers in upstate New York rely 
upon, because we know farming 
from the ground up. Whatever 
your needs call a farm representa- 
tive from Oneida National. ..we 
help. 


26 branches serving Central New 
York agriculture. 


See us at Empire Farm Days. 


& ONEIDA NATIONAL BANK 


a 
te AND TRUST COMPANY OF CENTRAL NEW YORK 
a) MAIN OFFICE: 268 GENESEE STREET, UTICA. N.Y, 19502, TEL 798-2400 


Call Robert W. Ranger 
VP Farm Loan Dept. 
Phone: 315-822-6331 





14th and Final Printing 
of 


JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY 


by E. R. Eastman 


SEND $7.50 (includes 
postage and tax) to: 


American Agriculturist 


Box 370 Book, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
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Recognizing that women are as 
much a part of the farm team as 
men, Allis-Chalmers will - have 
pretty girls on hand to explain 
the virtues of A-C’s new line of 
“quieter than the quietest’’ trac- 
tors in big horsepower sizes. The 
130-hp 7030 and 156-hp 7050, as 
well as the Gleaner M combine, 
will be presented in continuous 
live shows daily. 









The Trojan Seed Company, 
developer of the new TXS92 hy- 
brid corn with unusually strong 
seedling vigor, will be an exhibi- 
tor at Empire Farm Days. The 
new 92-day hybrid is said to be 
extremely tolerant to leaf blight 
diseases and drouth. 











Massey Ferguson has entered 
the forage harvester market with 
a high-capacity, pull-type machine 
for use with tractors from 90 to 
175 hp. A representative at their 
Empire Farm Days exhibit will 
be glad to tell you all about it. 





Dairymen benefits from East- 
ern AI Cooperative’s breeding 
programs will be a feature of the 
Co-op’s Empire Farm Days Ex- 
hibit. The 1973-74 Sire Booklets 
will be available. And stop by 
Eastern’s headquarters on Judd 
Falls Road, Ithaca, anytime from 
2 to 5 p.m. on August 7, 8 and 
9, for a guided tour that includes 
a milk (or coffee) and donut 
break. 
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At Empire Farm Days 


The new Berg Split Chute 
eliminates reverse curves. End 
result: reduced friction, less wear, 
lower power requirements and 
durable, efficient barn cleaning 
at lower initial cost. Visit Berg’s 
exhibit at Empire Farm Days. 


Deutz Tractor Corporation will 
exhibit its line of air-cooled diesel 
tractors and a new line of Deutz- 
Fahr implements. Of special in- 
terest will be the corn chopper 
being introduced this year. 





White Farm Equipment’s new 
Oliver 1465 is a versatile 70 pto 
hp yard and field handyman de- 
livering all-around utility _ per- 
formance. See it at Empire Farm 
Days, along with other tractors 
and implements in the Oliver 
line. 


Be sure to stop by the Interna- 
tional Harvester display to find 
out about their new hay-making 
team that can cut a farmer’s field 
time by about one-third. It’s the 
unique windrow placer attach- 
ment for I-H’s 990 mower condi- 
tioner and the No. 8 front-mount- 














EATENDED 
FARM FORECAST: 


NO LEAKS 
FOR 29 YEARS. 


With Onduline Corrugated Asphalt Roofing/Siding 


Whatever the weather, Onduline 
roofing/siding won’t leak. This 
tough corrugated asphalt sheet- 
ing actually seals around nails 
(the most frequent source of 
leaks with metal roofs). And the 
asphalt impregnation is so 
complete that Onduline re- 
sists moisture absorption 
through exposed surfaces. 
That’s why Onduline 
can offer a solid, 25- 
year guarantee against 
leaks once the prod- 
uct is installed ac- 
cording to in- 
structions. 














Onduline 


Onduline offers more... light 
weight, flexibility, easy installa- 
tion on two-foot centers, choice 
of five built-in colors, high in- 
sulation and corrosion resisting 
properties and a choice of 
smooth or granular finish. 
It all adds up to the perfect roof- 
ing/siding material for any type 
farm structure — in any 
climate! 
For further information 
and name of local 
dealer, write: Onduline, 
U.S.A., Inc., 15 Co- 


— lumbus Circle, New 


York, N.Y. 10023 





SPECIAL... 


MIRACLE SPAN OFFER! 


AO ft. x 50 ft. 
Approx. 
BUILDING 


$2,795 


Includes ends and BIG 
double sliding door. 


F.0.B. Ogdensburg or West Falls, N.Y. 


100% usable space, no center posts or awkward 
frames. Made of maintenance-free heavy gauge gal- 
vanized steel. Can be built up to 70 ft. wide, any 


length. 


LIVESTOCK 
* MACHINE SHOPS 


IDEAL FOR 


¢ WORK SHOPS 
¢ VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 


* CROP STORAGE 


Mail coupon for full information and literature. 


MIRACLE SPAN 





STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 


R. R. # 1 Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669 (315) 393-2139 
(607) 642-3339 
2129 Davis Road, West Falls, N.Y. (716) 652-8242 
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SANE 


THE TRACTOR OF THE FUTURE 


ON DISPLAY AT 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


AUG. 7,8 &9 


Distributed By 


Northeast Tractor Co., Inc. 


Route 68 Hubbardston, Mass. 01452 


TEND-R-LEEN FEED / THE ORIGINAL NO-ROUGHAGE PROGRAM 





The Original No-Roughage 
Dairy Beef Feeding Program 


@ Eliminates cost of hay and silage 

® Low investment, low overhead 

@ Less manure, less labor 

@ Use with whole corn, save cost of grinding, mixing 
and hauling 

& 


Fast, low cost gains 
© Birth to butcher in less than a year 


® High grade carcasses; young, tender meat 


BEACON FEEDS 





by Romeyn berry 


GERANIUMS 


in the 


WINDOW 





Let it be made clear at the start that I am not a farmer. I have 
never been a farmer. But for ten years I've been saving up to get a 
farm and jogging around on the dirt roads looking for one. That 
ought to give me the right to discuss the problems of the farmer. 
Lots of people do it on less. 


There are two reasons why I have never bought a farm in ten 
years of looking for one and after thousands of miles of conscientious 
dirt-roading. I want a farm with an expansive view and there must 
be beside it a trout brook, — or at least a brook that looks trouty. 
The farms with expansive views are apt to be located on hill tops 
and the trouty brooks perversely insist on leaving the hills as soon 
as possible and on getting themselves into the valleys. The other 
reason is that every time I get enough saved up to make a first pay- 
ment on a farm, some child has to go to college instead, or the old 
Ford breaks down completely and the farm money has to go for a 
new one. And so it goes. 


But though I’ve never yet acquired the farm, I still have hopes 
and the long search has not been wholly barren of results. I have at 
least picked up some ideas of rural life. One of them is that you can 
tell a lot about the people who live in any house along the road by 
observing the wash with which they adorn the clothes line of a Mon- 
day morning. It’s another idea that it is important on all farms to 
have geraniums growing in the window all through the winter. Be- 
gonias, too, if you insist, but anyway geraniums. 

When I was a small boy we always had plants blooming in the 
house during the winter. All the neighbors did too. Begonias and 
geraniums, mostly, but also fuchsias and azaleas. Families in big, 
white houses with green blinds and red barns always had bay win- 
dows on the sunny side chuck full of gay bloom and climbing vines. 
And the lowliest tenant cottage possessed at least one red geranium 
vaunting itself from a tomato can on the window sill. To this day 
I maintain that a red geranium vaunting itself from a tomato can 
on the window sill is both an important symbol and a sturdy expres- 
sion of the American spirit. It is spontaneous, unstudied eloquence. 
The geranium in the window flashes a scarlet, wanton challenge to 
the February storm. It expresses a pathetic, human longing for the 
spring to come, a note of encouragement to the passer-by and a 
brave defiance of the winter on the part of a self-reliant people. 


A farm run down at the heel is not necessarily a melancholy sight. 
It all depends on whether it’s coming or going. Indeed a good farm 
which, after years of neglect, is being brought back to productivity, 
is one of the gayest sights along the road, and when the new people 
start by putting geraniums in the window it’s a pretty good sign that 
the place is on the way back. There'll be a new roof — or at least a 
good patching job — pretty soon and the garden will be made at the 
right time and the fences fixed. You just mark my words; when gera- 
niums appear in the window there’ll be curtains in that same win- 
dow the next time you go by and the wood will be neatly stacked 
in the shed. When the new stock comes it will be good stuff and 
not scrubs and the children will have pink cheeks and will wave 
back to us in a friendly way. 


In the meantime, while I’m saving up for the farm, I do the best 
I can by always raising a geranium on my desk in the winter — on 
the side next to the window. The geranium stands up bravely among 
the open books, torn papers, unanswered correspondence, tobacco, 
ink, pencils and brick paperweights, and its rearing gives me lots 
of useful experience in farm practice that I know will come in handy 
later on. Frequent cultivation is extremely important. I cultivate my 
geranium at odd moments with the butt end of a pencil, while ’'m 
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trying to think of just the right word, stirring the soil and breaking 
the clods into small pieces. Intelligent pruning shows results in 
sturdy and compact growth. I do mine with a Gillette razor blade. 
But the real miracle is produced by fertilization. I keep one of these 
nationally advertised, concentrated fertilizers in a half-pound candy 
box and apply it a little bit at a time as a careful and judicious man 
puts a little more salt on his mashed potatoes. You should see the 
way that geranium responds. It practically whinnies every time you 
give it a pinch of nationally advertised, concentrated fertilizer and 
highly resolves to enter itself in the next flower show. 

Perhaps the rearing of a single geranium, however scientific and 
successful, hardly qualifies one as an agricultural expert, but there 
are compensations in limiting oneself to just that until the time 
comes to buy a pair of rubber boots and become a full-fledged farm- 
er. You don’t have to get up out of a warm bed at four o’clock in 
the morning to milk a geranium. It doesn’t slap you in the face with 
a wet tail as you tend it. And you don’t have to sit up all night with 
a geranium when it’s having little geraniums. 


And when the farm comes, however suddenly, we’ll be ready for 
it. If we woke up some morning and found that Santa Claus had 


brought us a farm with a white house and a trout brook on it, all 
we'd have to do would be to walk right in, hang up our hat and put 








our geranium in the window. Then we’d be home. 


November 23, 1935. 


Editor’s Note: The late Romeyn 
Berry wrote about the rural scene 
with unusual understanding and 
subtle humor. From time to time, 
some of his “Writin’s” will be re- 
printed in the pages of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for your enjoyment 
... this month’s issue includes the 
first of that series. 


His comments are as relevant as 
tomorrow... about the rolling sea- 
sons, the weaknesses and strengths 
of people, the hopes and fears of 
folks like ourselves, a chuckle now 
and then to lighten the burdens of 
the day. 


Please send us your reaction. 








Railroads — Adam Underwood, a 
long-time employee of the railroads 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is author of “Let’s Nation- 


alize American Transportation 
Now.” He believes that northeastern 
farmers would benefit from his plan. 

Available from Dorrance & Com- 
pany, 1809 Callowhill Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19130 at 
$5.95 per copy. 


Amish Neighbors — A plea to Amer- 
icans outside the Amish faith to help 
these pious, hard-working people 
preserve their quiet, peaceful way 
of life is voiced in a new paperback 
book, titled “Amish Beliefs, Customs 
and Disciplines,’ by Gerald Lestz 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The Amish are staunch advocates 
of self-help. They stay off the relief 
rolls, take care of their own aged, 
and render mutual aid in time of 
crisis and need. They believe in thrift 
and sharing. Yet these unusual citi- 
zens have come into conflict with 
the law of the land in unusual ways. 
Will the larger society and govern- 
ment around them allow the Amish 
to live as they wish, or will their 
entire culture be extinguished by 
their fellow man? 

The 28-page book, with color 
cover and numerous photographs, is 
an effort to provide clear and cor- 
rect information about the Amish, 
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their traditions and activities, and 
how and why they have come be- 
fore the courts. Books are available, 
at $2 each, from: John Baer’s Sons, 


Publishers, Box 328, Lancaster, Penn-— 


sylvania 17604. 


Speculation — Productive _agricul- 
tural land is one of the best long- 
range investments on the market. 
It’s also one of the most risky, and 
anyone who contemplates such an 
investment should first read LAND 
SPECULATION: AN EVALUA- 
TION AND ANALYSIS, by Brig. 
Gen. Harold L. Oppenheimer. Its 
small cost could save you hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of dollars. 

The author clearly and realistic- 
ally describes the pitfalls of which 
the investor must be wary, the guid- 
ing principles he should take into 
account before he parts with his 
money. Although largely addressed 
to the prospective purchaser of farm 
or ranch lands, it may also prove a 
wise investment for those who pro- 
pose buying any form of real estate. 

Published by Interstate Publishers 
& Printers, Danville, Illinois, and 
available through American Agri- 
culturist, Book Department, P. O. 
Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
Price $9.95, plus the sales tax in 
your area. 


Lube Information — The American 
Petroleum Institute has available 
(for 15 cents each), a pamphlet 
entitled “Farm Equipment Lubrica- 
tion.” It answers the most commonly 
asked questions about this topic. 
The address is 1801 K Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 





AGWAY 


COOL BUILDING 


AT THE AGWAY EXHIBIT 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS, AUG. 7, 8, 9 


Stop a spell with us under the shade of an all new 
Agway farm building. Get the lowdown on Agway’s 
completely new line of farm buildings. All are 
designed to take advantage of the latest in 

farm building technology, to give you 

the most for your money. 









® Four closed sides plus 
doors—11'6” clearance 
@ 12’ sliding doors at 
each end 

® Pass door 

e Convenient 
AgriLease—Telmark 
credit plan 









ONLY $5995" 


erected on your 
prepared site 


Price good until Sept. 1, 1973 


© 37%2' x 64’ x 11'8” 
eave height 


e Painted steel sides— 
choice of four colors 


e White steel trim 


e Weather resistant 
aluminum roof 


e Squared timber 
columns 


e Stress graded lumber 
















SEEDWAY. 


IN 
“FIRST THE SEEO” 


Ww 


SEEDWAY. 


“FIRST THE SEED" 
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the Perfect Ma 


Dryers and 
Little Red 
Wagons 


Prepare yourself for this year’s harvest with 
M & W products, famous the world over for 
their superiority in design, craftsmanship and 
construction. This superiority is especially 
evident in the 4 M & W Concurrent Flow Grain 
Dryers (650A, 450A, 255A & 155), the Little 
Red Wagons — all the way down the line to 
the M & W Duals and Turbos. These products 
are unequalled in dependability. Unmatched 
in durability. They excel in every way possi- 
ble. This harvest and every harvest, go with 
the leader: M & W. 


9 WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
(315) 829-2303 





Early-bird details in the 
Stanford Seed Co. booth at 
Empire Farm Days! 


SEE! How it can actually mean money in your pocket 
to talk corn with us now! 


SEE! Demonstration plots of award-winning Northrup- 


King hybrid Superstars, including PX 446, highlighted in 


“Cornell Recommends”! 


DUAL WHEELS 


FREE! Pick up your new Corn Buyer's Guide, packed 
with important information you need for higher yields, 
bigger profits ! 


DON’T MISS THE STANFORD SEED CO. BOOTH 
during Empire Farm Days, Aug. 7-9 


y @ rat f/ranrono fee C0. 


P. O. Box 366, Buffalo, N.Y. / P. O. Box 230, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


With our advertisers 
at Empire Farm Days 





An expanded Panther line, in- 
cluding the luxurious VIP, Track- 
tuned and Trail-tuned EI Tigres, 
and a sporty new Lynx model, 
combine to make the 1974 line 
of Arctic Cat snowmobiles the 
most complete in history. They'll 
be on display at the Nero Equip- 
ment exhibit. 






Drop by the Hesston exhibit 
and learn all about the new Stak- 
Hand 10, made especially for the 
small-farm owner who wants to 
put up his hay in labor-saving 
one-ton stacks. Hesston also 
makes the Model 2000 pull-type 
forage harvester and the Hydro 
Swing 1014 pull-type windrower. 
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This is M & W Gear Company’s 
Model 155 Perfect Kern’l process 
grain dryer, the smallest of four 


models offered. See it on display 
at Uebler’s exhibit. 





Sperry New Holland plans to 
feature the new Model 707 trac- 
tor-mounted forage harvester. 
Designed for the farmer who 
chops less than 40 acres of corn 
silage annually, the machine is 
capable of cutting up to 29 tons 
of corn silage per hour. 





An all-steel Butler Farmsted 
building will highlight the Butler 
Manufacturing Company exhibit, 
which will also include a Farm- 
sted garage and a Kan-Sun con- 
tinuous-flow grain dryer. 





Winpower Manufacturing 
Company plans to exhibit their 
new 45/25 Motor-Alternator, 
combining a 45-kw standby alter- 
nator and a 40-hp electric motor 
for many on-farm jobs. Put it on 
the tractor, and it’s a generator 
... hook it to the power line, and 
the same unit is an electric motor. 





The roof of this A-frame dwell- 
ing is sheathed with Onduline 
corrugated sheets for a pleasing 
appearance ... and a tight weath- 
er seal. Visit the Onduline U.S.A. 
exhibit at Empire Farm Days and 
learn all about this unique main- 
tenance-free, low-cost roofing and 
siding material that carries a 25- 
year guarantee against leaking. 


DL SPF 





Ford’s all-new “Mighty Might” 
1000 tractor will be on display 
at the field days. It’s a versatile 
machine, capable of mating with 
a host of implements to do a vari- 
ety of farm chores. After winning 
New York State Rural Safety 
Council’s awards for 1971 and 
1972, Ford Motor Company will 
again be promoting agricultural 
safety at the 1973 Empire Farm 
Days. 
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Empire Farm Days—for Women Too! 


Ladies, when your husbands an- 
nounce they are going to Empire 
Farm Days, August 7, 8 and 9, just 
forget whatever you had planned 
to do at home and come with them. 
This gala farm show will be held 
again at Cornell University’s Teach- 
ing and Research Center, southeast 
of Dryden, New York, and there will 
be more than ever this year to inter- 
est women guests! 

Why more than ever this year? 
Because both Farm Bureau and the 
Grange will have tents at Empire 
Farm Days to offer a continuous 
program of demonstrations and 
events from mid-morning through 
the afternoon. The two organizations 
have worked together to provide a 
varied, interesting and _ enjoyable 
schedule for the three days. 

Mrs. Jean Shwartz of Earlville, 
N. Y., tells me the Farm Bureau 
program will concentrate on Foods, 
Crafts and Ideas. You will learn new 
ways to help meet the rising cost of 
food, and there will be many give- 
away pamphlets for you to take with 
you and use at home. 

Mrs. Vivian Wood will be back 
to repeat her popular “Tin Painting” 
demonstration. Also, Professor John 
Alden Haight from the N.Y.S. Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at 
Morrisville will again be on the pro- 
gram. His topic this year will be 
“Garden Planning,’ with ideas for 
both vegetable and flower gardening. 

In charge of planning the Grange 
tent has been Mrs. Lizzie Houck of 
Dundee, N. Y. Here are a few events 
resulting from that planning. 

Simplicity Patterns will present 
a style show each afternoon, and Mrs. 
Shwartz asked me to say there will 
be no program in the Farm Bureau 
tent during the style shows. Also, a 
movie put out by National Safety 
Council will be shown each day. 

Mrs. Helen O’Brien, Home Eco- 
nomist and Consumer Education 


ye 
Irate 





Crochet is Blooming 


Flowers are fashion’s favorite ac- 
cents! Now, crochet 22 exquisite 
flower-bright fashions — baby gifts, 
afghans, scarves, cloths, spreads and 
more with our new Easy Art of 
Flower Crochet Book. They're all 
beginner-easy, fun to make, sure to 
win compliments from friends and 
family. Complete directions are in- 
cluded right inside this remarkable 
book. 

For your copy, send $1.00 to 
American Agriculturist Patterns, 
Box 125 Old Chelsea Station, New 
York, New York 10011. 
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Specialist for Taylor Wine Com- 
pany, will demonstrate “Wine Cook- 
ery,’ and Dairylea will do “Milk 
Snacks and Drinks.” On Wednesday 
afternoon, a representative from 
Eva Gabor Wigs will make two 
presentations. Guests can try on 
wigs and select one of these con- 
venient hairdos if they wish. 

In addition to the features men- 
tioned, there will be many others of 
interest and value at both the Farm 
Bureau and Grange tents. Come to 
Empire Farm Days on August 7, 8 
and 9. Augusta Chapman, Home 
Editor. 
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Do you have..... 


A sugar bowl in “Somerset” pat- 
tern, Noritake China? Mrs. Mary 
Craig, R. D. 2, Freeville, N. Y. 
13068, would like one to complete 
her tea set. 


A recipe for “Hoxel pie”? Mrs. 
Montsena Gray, 14840 Grant Lane, 
Leisure City, Fla. 33030, says her 
grandmother was of Dutch descent 
and used to make this pie in the 
early spring. 
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A manual for a Singer treadle 
sewing machine you would sell or 
loan? This request comes from Mrs. 
John E. Decker, P. O. Box 335, 
Central Valley, N. Y. 10917. 


A copy of “The Destroyers” by 
E. R. Eastman you would sell to 
Mrs. Gerald J. Close, R. D. 1, Dal- 
ton, N. Y. 14836? 


Were you born in 1899? Mrs. Amy 
T. Murphy, 30 Harrison Ave., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 08610, is a shut-in and 
would like to hear from people born 
the same year that she was. 


A recipe for “George Washington 
Cake”? Mrs. J. Edward Drews, R. D. 
1, Robbinsville, N. J. 08691, de- 
scribes it as a molasses-type cake 
batter, baked in a pie shell and top- 
ped with chocolate icing. 


legheny 


is more than 
line. 
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We start with two kinds of fanijets, 
but one kind of service—Jet Custom 
Class service. It's all one class, 
with comfortable two 
and three seating from 
the front of the plane 
to the back. All at 
fares comparable to 
jet coach on other airlines. 


jet custom class 





We also maintain a fleet of de- 
pendable jet-props that play an 
important role in our ability to 
plan the most convenient schedules 
possible to all the cities in our Air 
System—no matter what their size. 


And the Allegheny Commuter lets 


us deliver this type of full airline 
service to towns and communities 
throughout the System who would 
otherwise never get efficient air 
service. 


Efficient. That's the kind of schedules 
we have for the 150 cities in 20 
states and two Canadian provinces 
that make up the Allegheny 
Air System. With 
more than 10,000 
flights a week, they're 
schedules so con- 
venient that over 

9 million passengers 
chose to fly with 
Allegheny last 





year, making us the sixth largest 
passenger carrier in the U.S.—and 
ninth largest in the world. 


But at the heart of the Allegheny 
Air System are the people who 
make it work. The air crews and 
ground personnel who are dedi- 
cated to making our passengers’ 
trips as uncomplicated 

as possible—from 
reservation to des- 
tination, and every- 
where in between. 


That's why we like 
to think of Allegheny 
as more than just an airline. 


ALLEGHENY AIR SYSTEM’ = 


We have a 


lot more going for you. 
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Its F reezing Time! 


by Charlotte Bruce 


The telephone rings, and it’s a 
neighbor saying she has a lot of some 
foodstuff left over and can she freeze 
it? “It” might be 
anything from 
cheesecake to 
ham. It’s tempt- 
ing to be flip and 
say, “Of course 
— you can freeze 
anything,” and 
then point: out 
that it’s possible 
to freeze even the radiator of your 
car, but the results of such action 
may leave something to be desired. 

It is also tempting to point out 
that reliable printed information on 
these matters is available from al- 
most every state’s Extension Service. 
But I try to be good natured and 
answer each question as it comes, 
relying on tested information and 
experience. 

If you make use of a freezer, this 
is a busy time of year. High food 
prices have added more people to 
the ranks of freezers and canners. If 
you are new at this task (especially 
at canning), by all means get reliable 
information on how to proceed. 
There is too much work and expense 
involved to do a poor job and not 
have good results. Canning, particu- 
larly, can be very dangerous if proper 
procedures are not followed. A call 
to your Extension Home Economist 
is then the first step in food preserva- 
tion. 





Freeze Peppers 

Besides the usual beans, peas, corn, 
etc., that we freeze in quantities, 
there are some other items that can 
be frozen during the producing sea- 
son, when they are at highest quality 
and lowest price. I'd like to suggest 
a few of these, plus some methods 
of packaging for you to try. 

Green peppers are at their best 
in late summer, whether home pro- 
duced or store bought. They are also 
cheapest at this time. After they are 
frozen, they are usually used in 
cooked dishes, though you may want 
to try them in salads. 

For freezing, select well formed, 
crisp, firm peppers. Wash them well, 
remove seeds and stems. They can be 
left in halves (for stuffing later), sliced 
or diced. If they are to be used raw, 
they do not need any heat treatment 
before packaging. Packed raw, they 
will require more space. 

If they are to be used in cooked 
dishes, dice and scald them for 2 
minutes in boiling water. Allow lots 
of boiling water (1 gallon to 3 pep- 
pers), as it must come back to a rol- 
ling boil quickly after the food is 
added. The time is counted from the 
moment the food is put into the 
boiling water. 

The peppers are best packaged in 
small quantities, the amount to be 
determined by what is most likely 
to be called for in recipes in which 
they will be used. I do '%-cup lots 
packed in tiny plastic bags, and then 
many of these little bags can be put 
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into a larger box to protect the 
packet and keep like items together 
in the freezer. Peppers can be tray 
packed, as directed in the case of 
onions following. 


Onions, Too 


After the onion prices this past 
winter and spring, you might be 
inclined to try freezing them. Fully 
mature onions are simply peeled, 
washed and chopped. No heat treat- 
ment is required. 

Both peppers and onions are good 
candidates for the tray-pack method 
of freezing. To do this, you simply 
spread the prepared vegetables in a 
single layer on a tray or cookie sheet 
and place it in the freezer. When it 
is frozen, remove the vegetables from 
the tray and package. 

The advantage of this method is 
that any amount of food can be re- 
moved from the container for use. 
This is particularly good for herbs 
and “seasoning” vegetables. Chopped 
chives can also be frozen in the same 
manner as onions. 

Another idea to consider is freez- 
ing separate small packets of vege- 
tables for use in combination dishes 
or soups. If you have a corn pudding 
recipe that takes a certain amount 
of corn, why not freeze in that 
quantity and mark it as such? A 
dabble left over of any product that 
doesn’t fit a recipe can be a nuisance. 

The small quantities of vegetables 
packaged for ultimate use in the 
soup kettle might be those you sort 
out as being a bit too mature for 
vegetable cookery. This is the way I 
handle green beans, for instance. 
Sorting the beans means they all get 
cooked in the same amount of time. 
The more mature ones will have 
plenty of time in the soup-cooking 
process. 

If your garden produces several 
compatible vegetables at the same 
time, they can be frozen together, 
but you must observe the rules for 
preparing each individual vegetable. 
Succotash, for instance, would mean 
preparing corn and beans separately 
and mixing before packaging. If the 
corn and beans aren’t ready at the 
same time, you'll have to mix them 
at preparation time. 

One combination you might enjoy 
is whole kernel corn and bits of 
green and/or red pepper. A few 
packages with this variation might 
relieve the winter vegetable 
monotony. 


Those Good Blueberries! 


Blueberries are one of the fruits 
that can be frozen in a variety of 
ways. They can be frozen without 
sugar (dry pack), with sugar or syrup 
and also tray packed. Unless you are 
fortunate enough to have either wild 
or tame blueberries of your own, they 
are fairly expensive; recipes using 
only a few blueberries but giving 
a large amount of flavor are advan- 
tageous. 

I package them in one-cup packets, 
which is the amount of berries re- 








See ae oe 
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More people than ever are freezing food this summer to help with the 
winter's bills. Even tomatoes can be frozen if you have room in your 
freezer for them. Also, try freezing Ys-inch slices of green tomatoes, 
placing a piece of freezer wrap between each slice. No scalding is 


necessary. 


quired in my muffin recipe. For the 
blueberry coffee cake I make, two 
cups are required, so two packets 
are opened. 

You may wish to freeze fruit and 
vegetable juices. Usually these are 
canned, but if you have only a small 
amount to handle at a time and 
plenty of freezer space, you can 
make fast work of “putting by” the 
juice in the freezer. 

Prepare in the usual way, (If fruit 
juice is to be converted to jelly, do 
not add sugar before freezing.), but 
remember in packaging that one 
inch of headspace must be allowed, 
as the juice expands upon freezing. 

Remember too that if you freeze 
in ordinary glass jars, they should 
not be used in canning later; they 
will have lost their temper and be 
vulnerable to breakage. Keep these 
separate from your canning jars. 
Dual-purpose jars are available, and 
these have no shoulders and are 
tapered, so frozen food can be easily 
removed. 

Small amounts of lemon juice can 
be frozen in ice cube trays and then 
stored in plastic bags. You may well 
ask why anyone would want to freeze 
lemon juice, but sometimes we buy 
more lemons than we can use, and 
it's better to freeze the juice than 
to let the lemons wither. 


Fruit Spreads 

Frozen uncooked fruit spreads 
have become popular in the past 
few years. You'll notice I do not call 
them jams and jellies because they 
differ from these traditional prod- 
ucts both in method of preparation 
and the final product. 

The “Handbook for Freezing 
Foods,” Cornell Extension Bulletin 
#1179, has this to say about them: 

Uncooked fruit spread for freez- 
ing may be made from blackberries, 
blueberries, raspberries, strawberries 
and peaches. The moisture content of 
these spreads is higher and the sugar 
content lower than that of a standard 
jam or jelly. 

These jam-like spreads ferment 
or mold if stored at room tempera- 
ture. Store them in the refrigerator 
for immediate use or in the freezer 


for longer storage. For directions for 
making uncooked spreads, use the 
recipe in commercial pectin pack- 
ages or call your County Cooperative 
Extension home economist. 

Do not be surprised if one batch 
of any given kind of fruit spread 
is different in consistency from 
another. The amount of natural sugar 
occuring in the fruit is a determin- 
ing factor, so ripeness of the fruit 
makes a difference in final con- 
sistency. 


A Good Casserole to Freeze 

With tomatoes, eggplants, peppers, 
etc., available, you might want to do 
a few casseroles for the freezer. It 
is recommended that casseroles not 
be kept in the freezer longer than a 
month. If you know you have enter- 
taining to do, it’s good planning to 
do the casseroles way ahead; eat one 
the day you prepare them and freeze 
the rest. 

This recipe for Moussaka is one 
people seem to enjoy, even if they 
think they don’t like eggplant. The 
casserole freezes well, or you might 
saute the eggplant slices and pack 
them with two pieces of waxed paper 
between each slice and prepare the 
casserole months from now. There 
are many versions of Moussaka; each 
country in the Mediterranean seems 
to have one all its own. Call this one 
the Upstate New York adaptation! 


MOUSSAKA 


2 or 3 medium eggplants 
% cup melted butter, margarine or 
cooking oil 
4 tablespoons chopped onion 
1 Ib. ground lamb or beef 
15 ozs. tomato sauce 
¥ teaspoon salt 
Few grains pepper 
teaspoon nutmeg 
bouillon cube 
cup water 
tablespoons flour 
tablespoons butter or margarine 
cup milk 
eggs 
cup dry bread crumbs 
cup grated Parmesan cheese 
tablespoons butter 


Nee pepwpnwhre xX 


Peel eggplant and slice lengthwise 
(Continued on page 53) 
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4731. Long-waisted shaping above 1 
pleats. PRINTED PATTERN, Women’s All Printed P ae 
8—18 


Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) takes 


















3-3/8 yds. 45 inch fabric. .... 75 cents 


4501. Sew three — sleeveless cardigan, 
overblouse and straight-legged pants. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 8- 
18. Yardages in pattern ..... 75 cents 


645. Dashing cape crocheted in shell- 
stitch rows alternating with lacy rows. 
Use worsted. Easy-to-follow directions. 
Misses’ Sizes 8-20 incl....... 50 cents 


4600. One main part to jumper-dress. 
Has blouse, too. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Half Sizes 10%4-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
dress 1-3/8 yds. 60 inch..... 75 cents 


4600 10%-20% 645 









Take home a 
ound of muiill/k 


Pound for pound milk packs more nutritional value than 
meat, fish, fruit or fowl. Yet it costs only 16¢ per pound. 

Why the low cost? Milk is a natural nutrition source. It 
stands to reason that the less you have to put into a food, the 
lower the cost to the consumer. With milk there’s no special 
processing required. It already contains more calcium and 
vitamins A, B2 and C than ground beef and most other 
foods. And because milk is still sold in its natural liquid form, 
it has escaped the skyrocketing costs of today’s “heat and 
serve” foods. 

We don’t suggest that you make milk your only source of 
nutrition, but, at 16¢ a pound, it should be an important part 
of it. Put a couple extra pounds of milk in your shopping 
cart this week. 

This message represents the thinking of 9,000 dairy 
farmers belonging to the low cost cooperative association. 





104-204 





4564. Two-ways slimming — zip-front 


pantsuit, dress. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Half Sizes 10%4-20%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
dress 2-1/8 yds. 45 inch..... 75 cents 
9357. Top stitching accents lithe lines. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 8- 
18. Size 12 (bust 34) dress takes 1% yds. 


60 Inch fabtiey vou a! aed 75 cents ee MILK PRODUCERS 


Reig grep or eee COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC 
5%" squares that are fun to crochet. : , : 
Use worsted for this show-piece afghan. Kinne Road, Syracuse, New York 13214 
Easy directions to follow... . 50 cents 


834. Instant tops! Use a big hook and 
worsted to crochet boy-girl vest and 


a 
tank top. Directions for Children’s USI n 
Sizes 4-14 included. ........ 50 cents 


a / # , ‘i a Oh ane j 
“UY Lop PR BES 
‘Seeger: Se | PESTICIDES? 
: 3 Send To 3 i 
‘Your choice of any SEVEN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS : ; 


‘books postpaid == 185.00 Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 
‘Instant Sewing Book (1$1.00 New York, N.Y. 10011 
‘Instant Fashion Book O 1.00 i 


‘Complete Afghan Book #14[] 1.00 


‘Complete InstantGiftBook [] 1.00 DRESS PATTERNS.......... 75 CENTS R ead 
1.00 


‘Instant Crochet Book 
‘instantintscramé Book NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50CENTS 


‘Instant Money from Crafts 


O 
O ; 
- | 3 eee 
‘Easy Artof FlowerCrochet [] 1.00] Add 25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling © i "| 
‘Easy ArtofiHainpin Crochet. (ac TOO fic. stctcte ana aegis asec ecg ea mae eS }- the Label 
O ; 
Oo s 


‘Easy Art of Needlepoint 1.00 
‘Sew + Knit 1.25 
‘ NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price 
eS), ADDRESS 
— —S§s ———_ J CITY___— CCM STATE CZ 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP ; 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 
SPECIALIST IN 
HARD-TO-GET SIZES 


LATEST FASHIONS 

118 SIZES 

SIZES 2 to 14 

WIDTHS AAAA to EEE 
185 DIFFERENT STYLES 


FREE 140,000 PAIRS IN STOCK 


One year subscription (four big issues) 
to our catalog of the latest shoe fash- 
ions. Fall issue now ready, showing in 
full color the 185 brand new fall fashions 
you can buy in Hard-to-Get sizes. Priced 
at $14.99 ta $19.99 with no extra charge 
for large sizes. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. 


HILL BROTHERS Dept. 347 
241 Crescent Street, Waltham, Mass. 02154 












JUST ONE HAND ! 


A completely NEW concept in gardening ma- 
chines! The amazing 2-in-1 TROY-BILT® is not 
only a wonderfully better roto tiller, it’s also 
a wonderful compost shredder-chopper! It turns 
your whole garden, however large or small, into 
a fabulously fertile “compost pile”! So easy to 
handle, even for ladies and older folks, you 
guide it with JUST ONE HAND! For complete 
details, prices, off-season savings, ask for free 
booklet. Write TROY-BILT Roto Tiller-Power Com- 
posters, Dept. 2718 , 102nd St. & Sth Ave., Troy, 
New York 12180. 











ORNAMENTAL 
AA ~ WINDMILL 
Se ae Unique lawn decoration. 


Turns in slightest breeze. 

rane rustic 

& 8 ft. sizes. 
Send for Free Brochure. 

s Air Machine Co., Inc. 
Box 2150, Lohrville, la. 51453 


WOOD SIGN LETTERS 


Buy durable, ready to paint letters direct. For 
commercial signs. 4''-24".. Sample $1. (cash) 
Write: Northland Products Dept. AA SR-32 
Rockland, Maine 04841 


charm. 4% ft. 






AK ryae Het 


auto Every ers are 


Shee ae 


a trailer ean oy 
s bin iis Bie) CS) SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


rere Chestaut St. en eles, N.J. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 














Dorset Hollow in Vermont is typical of the rustic charm you'll find through- 
out the New England States on our Fall Foliage Tour. 


New England in the Fall! 


Warm, sunny days and crisp nights 

.. the salty smell of sea water and 
fresh, clean mountain air . . . thrilling 
places which tell 
the story of 
America’s earli- 
est days... and ier 
everywhere the 
brilliant colors 
of autumn in 
New England! 
This is the set- 
ting for our pop- 
ular Fall Foliage Tour from October 
6 to 14. Again this year you can join 
and leave the tour at Albany or New 
York City. 

We travel through the colorful 
Berkshire Mountains of Massachu- 
setts and stop at Old Sturbridge 
Village. Here we'll explore the 
36 original buildings moved to Stur- 
bridge from many sections of New 
England and enjoy lunch at Tavern- 
on-the-Green. 

Our tour of Cape Cod will include 
the interesting villages of Falmouth, 
Hyannisport, Chatham, Barnstable 
and Sandwich, as well as Cape Cod 
National Seashore. At Plymouth, 
well see Mayflower I, Plymouth 
Rock, the Plymouth Wax Museum 
and Plimoth Plantation where there 
are replicas of typical early Pilgrim 
dwellings. 

Boston is the next highlight of our 
trip. Dinner is intentionally omitted 
one of the nights we're here, so you 
can have your choice of Boston’s 
many fine restaurants. Our sightsee- 
ing trip around the city will cover 
all its well known and historic sites, 
including Old Ironsides and a visit 
to Harvard University to see the 
famous collection of glass flowers. 

We go on to Lexington and Con- 
cord where the “shot heard round 
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the world” was fired. Luncheon at 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, the coun- 
try’s oldest operating inn, is an en- 
joyable experience. 

Our tour continues northward to 
Cape Ann and then to Portland, 
Maine. En route we stop at Salem 
to see the Witch House and Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne’s House of the 
Seven Gables. We have lunch in 


Rockport and_ stroll around this 
quaint town with its “arty” atmo- 
sphere. 


We drive through an outstanding 
resort section of the “Pine Tree 
State,” passing Lake Sebago which 
covers 46 square miles. Crossing the 
New Hampshire border, we find 
ourselves in the White Mountains, 
one of the Northeast’s most scenic 
areas. Mt. Washington and other 
peaks in the Presidential Range loom 
above us, and everywhere is the 
ever-changing colors of the foliage. 
Probably nowhere in the world is 
autumn foliage more beautiful than 
in New Hampshire and Vermont! 

At North Conway, we ride to the 
top of Cranmore Mountain on the 
Skimobile, then drive through Pink- 
ham Notch and visit the lovely Shel- 
burne Birches a few miles from 
Gorham. In Franconia Notch, we 
will see the famous stone profile, 
Old Man of the Mountains. 


In Vermont, we visit the Maple 
Grove Museum at St. Johnsbury and 
the huge granite quarry at Barre, 
also the capital city of Montpelier 
and the world’s largest marble dis- 
play at Proctor. Here again, the 
Green Mountains are a riot of au- 
tumn color, and each turn of the road 
presents a scene to rival all others. 


The cost for this fabulous fall va- 
cation? Just $345! Send for the illus- 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Fall Hawaiian Tour 


Fall Foliage Tour 


Name 


Bermuda Cruise 


Reunion Weekend 








Address 





(Please print) 


trated day-by-day itinerary now and _ 
come with us. 


Bermuda Cruise and Hawaii 

There’s still room for you to join 
our Bermuda Cruise aboard the 
new Cunard Ambassador from Sep. 
tember | to 8. The ship will be our 
hotel while we shop and sightsee in 
beautiful Bermuda. A planned tour 
of the island will take us to Hamil- 
ton, St. George and many other 
places. There are dozens of additional 
things to do, depending on your own 
interests. For a delightful change of 
pace, come along on this short cruise- 
vacation. 

And don’t forget our Aloha Week 
Holiday in Hawaii from October 13 
to 25! We'll visit the four main is- 
lands — Hawaii, Maui, Oahu and 
Kauii — and be in Waikiki for the 
colorful Aloha Week activities. This 
is the most exciting time of year to 
be in Hawaii! Make your reserva- 
tion soon. 


1973 Reunion Weekend 

This year’s Get Acquainted and 
Reunion Mixer will be held October 
19-21 at the famed Otesaga in Coop- 
erstown, New York. This resort hotel 
is known throughout the east for its 
hospitality, personal service, com- 
fortable accommodations and deli- 
cious food. It’s the ideal spot for our 
weekend get-together. 

There are many interesting places 
to visit in Cooperstown, among them 
the National Baseball Museum and 
Hall of Fame, Farmers Museum and 
Fenimore House. And, of course, 
there will be travel films, slide pre- 
sentations, prizes from around the 
world, good fellowship, and you'll 
be the first to learn about the pro- 
gram of tours and cruises Travel 
Service Bureau and AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST have planned for 1974. 
We'll look for you at the Otesaga. 


Never Offered Before! 





Sew and knit a complete ward- 
robe, using the Adjust-To-You basic 
tissue pattern included in our new 
Sew + Knit Book. 

With this pattern that adjusts to 
Sizes 10 to 20; 40 and 42, sew all 
the clothes you want. Then, go on 
to knit another complete wardrobe 
blocked on your  custom-master 
muslin pattern. The book includes 
basic sewing and knitting directions 
with diagrams, stitch details and 
tips for beginners and experts. It’s 
truly a bargain at $1.25! 

Mail your order to American Agri- 
culturist, Pattern Dept., Box 125, 
Old Chelsea Station, New York, 
N. Y. 10011. 
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With a Hi Ho, 


Come to the Fair! 


Each year thousands of people 





making —a Returning Art, Teen 


Books for Northeast Living 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. Please allow 
three weeks for delivery. 





travel to Syracuse for the annual Party, Fondue Party with an Inter- Delivered 
New York State Fair. For youwomen national Flavor and Thoughts for nes eee bea 
fairgoers, the Art the Hostess. There will be many OLD-TIME AGRICULTURE IN THE ADS: Karolevitz ........0.. 00000 cece neers $ 2.00 
and Home Cen- others, offering practical help on a AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrall & Albrecht 11.25 
ter is the place variety of subjects. ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra .............. 000. 11.65 
to find dozens of ANIMAL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger (1969 edition) ............00e cece eve ceeeee 19.75 
demonstrations Women's Day APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
and exhibits to Following tradition, Women’s Day APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson .......... 8.00 
please you, no will be Wednesday, August 29, and APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 7.00 
matter what the question to be tackled in the APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ...... 6.25 
your —_ interests, morning program is “Will the Fam- APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E.M.Juergenson.. 8.50 
Hictoeare bee ily Unit Survive Our Lifestyles?” APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H, Scheer & E. M. Juergenson ... 8.50 
descriptions of just a few that are The luncheon schedule will include APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M.H. McVickar 6.25 
fede Net Moers Cen. @ speaker, musical entertainment APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Baker ............ 8.50 
iS Ee edeg pent Yr ies CL ae ee iA Community ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson .......... 5.65 
a ae BEEF CATTLE IN SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger ......... 202.000. 0ecceeeeceeeeeess 16.00 
The state’s best cooks will demon- ae Wore will be presented CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ..........02000000: 7.95 
strate “Cooking with Luv” in the Lie MeO ee ee : COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN AGRICULTURE: E. P. Roy ........... 0000s cee eeee 6.95 
Culinary Arts Competition. Among Be sure to make your reservations CONTBACTR FARMING Ua An EnPe Raven lg, 06d. oa dubia. bese nhe gael 9.25 
the entry categories are Bake-In, or the luncheon by Monday, August COOPERATIVES: TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy ..... 0.00. eccecceeeeeeeee. 11.25 
Vegetable Medley, Entertaining with 20. The cost will be $3.75 including | pairy CATTLE SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger o.......0cecseeeceececeeeeceueeeeues 14.35 
Ease, Melting Pot, Tried and True, @* and tip. DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton ............00000cceceeeeeee 6.25 
Fruit Delights and Pride and Joy. EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ..............0000000eeee 6.00 
The first day will be reserved for Other Features =e EXPLORING. AGRIBUSINESS: E."ParRoy Gee! 0}\ wy cra ade ek asst s beeees eo Oe 9.65 
entrants up to and including 18 Two new exhibits in the Center FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: W. P. Mortenson & R. A. Luening ..........--- 8.65 
years of age; for Senior Citizens, this year will be “Space Food De- FEED FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK: T. W. Perry .......00.2000.000ccceeeeseeees 6.00 
there will be one class of judging ™onstration, sponsored by the Na- FLOWER AND PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson .... 8.95 
each day. tional Aeronautics and Space Agency, FORESTS AND FORESTRY: D. A. Anderson and W. A. Smith ................+-.--- 9.25 
In the Creative Arts Competition, and the Corning Glass Museum’s HANDBOOK OF AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS: N. K. Hoover ...........-..---- 9.25 
prize-winning objects Ale abe On Story of a Goblet.” This tells how HANDBOOK OF LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT: % Me Juergensonie.. 1 ek Pee wae sees w2z0 
dipiaee- plnaneeeen eee ota: Fics exquisite Hava wades Steuben HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP: M. E. Ensminger ............ eee 15.00 
einem oration cael Crystal is formed. | IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... i 
angi sroodicne ecient tie slotting For younger fairgoers, the Art PRUE i ay Wills v2. eceeee cere eeeee ees 25 
? . s GEIL RAIN GTONSE. 14 02 tide Mtogt tere 11.50 
and crocheting, quilting, needle- ane Be ene Pecans LIVESTOCK JUDGING AND EVALUATION: R. E. Hunsley & W. M. B 9.75 
: : A daily 4H fashion show, and the re eae piesa Thaler Me ut : 
point, refinished furniture, and y : 1) 1. MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT, THE: S. H. Fowler ...........000e0eese0- 11.00 
others. Also, 12 special arts and es spon eee vin De: HEN on MEAT AWEAEAT: THESES: Cieglbeee:: ick tc: fot ee fs al lt tae 11.25 
crafts demonstrations will be fea. Pening day, August 28. Once again, MECHANI@SMNEAGRICUBTURE: It J Phitps ¢ lf. u, view age bmi s tear Mae 11.25 
tured daily, with the products on the Auburn Children’s Theatre will MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson .........0.- 000000: 8.50 
sale at the “Craft Mart.” entertain youngsters (and adults OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue .............00000 eee eee 11.00 
too!) with a variety of plays each POULTRY iy SCPEMGRtIR TES Grieigthae ring tec cost teeta Seok cols dion ch lees « 12.50 
Demonstration Kitchen day. Also, college drama students PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer ........- 00.00 ccc ce eeeee 7.50 
Why is it that when there’s a_ will present the musical “Charlie PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ............0e-00- 11.00 
party the guests always seem to Brown,” once each day. RETAIL FOORIST;BUSINESS, THE: Pater 8. Pfahl’.. 20.5 vada. dss s out eseees 10.00 
congregate in the kitchen? We “It's Your Money” will be the RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: C. R. Smith, L. Partain & J. Champlin .......... 9.25 
think it’s because the kitchen has Cooperative Extension’s topic, and SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS: H. W. Titus & J.C. Fritz ........0....0000 005 12.50 
always been a source of warmth and suggestions will be made for getting SHEEP AND WOOL SCIENCE: M. E. EnismintGeniee, (ot) cratee..fctes PRN da eons ee, 15.00 
friendship Tea place where you are the best value for your dollar. Vital STOCKMAN’S “HANDBOOK, THE: JM: °E.. Ensminger -2 42... css ee + en get ne een 19.75 
comfortable. This is certainly true information will also be available on SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ............ 4.50 
at the Art and Home Center; the consumer topics and issues. SWINE MANAGEMENT PACKET... 6.020020 ee cece teste cee eneeee ee eeeee ees 2.25 
demonstration kitchen is one of the Last year the Handicap Kitchen SWINE SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger Sg iain tela aden Phi hE Ss 2. 15.00 
most popular gathering spots, and was such a success that it will again TAX MANAGEMENT GUIDE: Doane’s .........0.000ccececcececuceusucuceeeues 5.95 
“74 pad bienioustiation Kitchen = be prescuredeine these interested in TURF MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK: H. B. Sprague ........0.00.0eceeceeeecseeees 9.65 
Co A : ; 500 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook .........-.0--- 7.95 
An Entertaining Place,” has been making life easier for women work- 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ........... 22+. 7.95 
chosen the subject for this year. ing from A wheelchair. There will USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H. McVickar 0.0... .-00cccccceeccseeuees 8.50 
Many well known authorities on also be a display of clothing for the WESTERN HORSE, THE: John A. Gorman .........00-ceccececcuceucsuceuceuves 10.00 


food and entertaining will show 
you what your kitchen has to offer 
in making any get-together a memo- 
rable occasion. Some of the pro- 
grams to be presented are — Omelet 
Party at Home, School of Easy Knox, 
Tuna for Today’s Lifestyle, Bread- 


handicapped, as well as clothes that 
can be made by a physically-handi- 
capped mother. 

Start making plans right now to 
attend New York State’s Super Fair. 
Your time will be both enjoyably 
and profitably spent! 


Send Check or Money Order to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS, Box 370, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 


Effective February 1, 1973 


Effective February 1, 1973 
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Five demonstrations are held each day in the Art & Home Center’s Food 

Demonstration Kitchen. This picture was taken at last year’s Fair, when . Posts O Mice rss ois 5 talk sé ee ont ee ee laced Steaks er OR Sears taeh tuscon UDA scont cee acres 


‘Soul Food Cookery” was the topic. 
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WHICH FORAGE BOX USES 
THIS FEEDING DESIGN ? 


[of KNIGHT 
[7 GEHL 


[V7] JOHN DEERE 
[V] FARMHAND 
[v7] NEW HOLLAND 





[v{ COBEY 
ALLIS- 
[4 Fox CHALMERS 
wo [VU BADGER- 
(A) Chain & Slat Bed [¥ GROVE NORTHLAND 
nveyor 
(B) Austere” 4 [v4 REX [7] scHWARTZ 


_(C) Chain & Slat Cross 
Conveyor 


Four re right! All of them do . . . for good reason. It has proven to be 
the most efficient and effective means of handling forage — haylage, green 
chop and corn silage. 

Every UEBLER FEED TRUCK has this same basic feeding design. 
There’ s one reason - - - /t comes out better this way! 


7 @ Gas or Electric 


: © Extra Capacity or Narrow Mail coupon for literature 
(© Walk Behind or Rider OH ETE SOS SORES, 
> line of feed trucks available. 





\ | 7-13 Front St., Vernon, N. ‘Y. 13476 
nN | Rush me FREE LITERATURE on Uebler Feed Trucks| 
Ey \ 


| Name 
| Address ——-_| 
Vernon, N. Y. 13476 | | 
Phone: 315 / 829-2305 j_ Phone Zip - | 












Gain A Year—PLANT NOW. 


sTern's PLM SIZE; 
TRAWBERRIE 


12 PLANTS 


2» $25 


12 for $2.25 
25 for 3.95 
50 for 6.75 
100 for 11.00 
250 for 24.00 
500 for 39.00 
1,000 for 59.00 







*Registered 
Trademark 


ONLY 1A PLANT 


Tiidusande of GlantBerics Te yields - pints | Th 


Most amazing strawberry! NOW READY! 
Stern’s miracle ‘EMPIRE’! They are 
enormous producers — each plant aver- 










Plant Now For Crops This Coming Spring! Last Chance! 
ages 6 pints a year. They resist drought Mail Coupon! Order Now FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
Farce a thrive - aoe weather. Mag- If you plant these now, you'll have berries in Spring 1974 
nificent flavor! Big, firm, sweet, extra 
juicy, red! MAIL COUPON WITHIN 30 DAYS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Our Finest Grade Plants STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 
Official! Largest No. 1 size Sth, best and Ears send, es ee, Strawberry plants guaranteed as 

iggest grade trong, wel eveloped 
ore and roots withstand severe winter | tH Check or Money Order enclosed. Or charge my account with 
conditions. American Express, [] Carte Blanche, 
Easy to Grow! Winter-Hardy! | (J BankAmericard {]- Master Charge. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed Lele i2etore $2525 
You must be delighted, or notify us within | {ol = 2225ifor. 3295 
1 month after you receive plants and we’ll 50 for 6.75 


send a refund or free replacement for any 
unsatisfactory plants. No need to return jo 100 for 11.00 
250 for 24.00 


plants, ever! 
-Stern's Nurseries Leis 900 for 729-00 
14456 | {] 1,000 for 59.00 


Dept. M-2 Geneva, N.Y. 





Specify Acct. 
Name 
Address 


City. oy fo <a IAT o! 
Add ine postage & packing (70c minimum). 











Vent-O-Matic’s farm air condi- 
tioner has proven to be the TOPS 
in ventilation... Why?... 
because it’s not a stop-and-go 
fan, it’s a 2 level 3 volume ‘‘Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed” unit that 
removes stale, germ-laden air 
from an entire enclosed area 
continuously. 


The Vent-O-Matic farm air con- 
ditioner will give you the right 
environment for your poultry, 
cattle, hogs, and other live- 
stock, all the time. Vent-O-Matic 
also has available a complete 
line of package fans that work 
in conjunction with the farm air 
conditioner, or alone. 


Vent-O-Matic can fill your need 
in ventilation The Right Way. 





See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon. 
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Beans are one of the fastest pro- 
ducing crops you can grow. They 
developandpro- 
duce a crop in 50 
days or so and 
can be planted 
throughout the 
summer (through 
early August) 
with good results. 
They are a good 
replacement for 
lettuce, radishes, 
cabbage and other early crops. Beans 
are a good substitute for meat, since 
they contain protein, vitamins and 
minerals. 

The edible-podded garden beans 
called snap or green beans are the 
most commonly grown. Then there’s 
the navy, red kidney, pinto and lima; 
all originated on the American con- 
tinents. The American Indians made 
common use of beans and planted 
climbing types along with corn. 
Beans have come a long way — only 
a few years ago the stringless, tender- 
podded varieties we know today 
were developed. 





Mealy Bugs 

These are soft-bodied pests cov- 
ered with powdery wax resembling 
cotton. Look for them in the axils of 
leaves. Control: Swab a match 
stick in alcohol and put a couple 
drops on the cottony masses. Do not 
get any on the plant itself. Some 
people use tweezers to remove the 
cottony patches. 

Another pest to “bug” you is the 
fungus gnat. Young, slender, leg- 
less maggots hatch from eggs laid in 
the soil by black flies you often see 
buzzing around the plants. 

Control: Take some cigar or cig- 
arette butts and mash or soak them 
in water. Pour the liquid around the 
base of your plants and see what a 
good job it does. 


Slugs and Snails 

So your tomatoes have holes in 
them and you can’t see any bugs 
bothering them? That means snails 
are working your plants over, and 
they do it at night while youre 
sleeping. During the day they seek 
shelter in crevices in the ground, 
under boxes, stones and other covers. 

When it comes to controlling these 
night pests; it’s not easy. “Stretched” 
out, some are 6 to 8 inches long, and 
they can do a lot of damage in a 
single evening. The reason? Snails 
have 8,000 “teeth” and can put them 
all to work at once. Here are a few 
tricks you can try for licking snails: 

1. Go out at night with a flash- 
light and a salt shaker. Search your 
plants carefully and either hand- 
pick the snails or shake a little salt 
on them. Salt finishes them off quick- 
ly! 

2. During the day, look under 
stones, boards, etc., where they hide. 
Some gardeners put a grapefruit or 
orange rind (hollow side down) be- 
tween the rows. Snails and _ slugs 
have a sweet tooth for citrus skins 
and will hide under them in daylight 
hours. 


3. Place shallow pans of stale beer 
in between the rows. Snails wallow 





by te and Katy Abraham 


in it, get tipsy and drown. 

4. Try using ordinary alum as a 
spray. Use 4 or % pound of alum 
per gallon of water. Dissolve it in 
hot water and spray on slug-infested 
areas at night. Both the ground and 
plants should be sprayed. It’s neces- 
sary to hit the slugs with the solu- 
tion and also the ground and plants, 

Repeat the treatment every three 
weeks in order to get the adults 
missed at the first treatment and to 
hit the young which have emerged 
from eggs previously deposited. 
We're not sold on the alum treat- 
ment; hand-picking at night has 
worked best for us. 


Mowing Lawn Is Healthy 

Don’t grumble the next time your 
wife asks you to mow the lawn. It’s 
good for you! Walking behind the 
lawn mower is as good as any exer- 
cise, and better than most, to im- 
prove your appearance, heart and 
lungs. This is especially true if you're 
more than 40 years of age, according 
to a study done at Wake Forest 
University. 

Studies involving healthy but 
sedentary males between ages of 40 
and 56 show that walking improves 
body proportions more quickly than 
jogging. Also, walking sends 28 per- 
cent more oxygen to your heart. It’s 
the lack of sufficient oxygen that 
often triggers a heart attack. 

Blood pressure is significantly 
reduced, and pulmonary circulation 
is increased 15 percent by walking. 
When you walk behind a lawn 
mower, the muscles in your feet, 
calves, thighs, buttocks and abdomen 
give your heart a big boost in pump- 
ing some 72,000 quarts of blood 
through your system. 


Doc and Katy Abraham, who 
write “Garden Talk” columns 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
have been named America’s 
leading horticultural journalists 
by the Men’s Garden Club of 
America. Doc and Katy were 
given the top award for out- 
standing contributions in the 
horticultural field through 
American Agriculturist, news- 
papers, radio and _ television. 


Doc and Katy have been writ- 
ing for AA since 1969. 

The Gold Award recognizes 
Doc and Katy for their work 
with young people in schools, 


as well as with many of Amer- 
ica’s 80 million adults who 
follow their advice. This is the 
6th national honor to come to 
the Abrahams. 

Doc and Katy are authors of 
five books on horticulture and 
have appeared on WHAM 
radio station continuously for 
24 years. They also have their 
own TV program over WOKR, 
Channel 13, Rochester. The 
Abrahams have conducted a 
commercial greenhouse - and 
landscape business for more 


than a quarter of a century. — 
A.C. 
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= seh Me ee Ee eee FLA KS Pa 
ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 
Eo a ee a 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS for 1973. Shaver 
Leghorns, Harco Sex-Links, Lawton Buffs, 
Cornish Cross meat birds. Also started pullets. 
Henry M. Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. 
Phone 518/692-7104. 


PROFIT POWERED HEAVY -Laying Leg- 
horns, Reds, Buffs, Golden Comets. Also 
husky extra heavy breeds; cockerels go 14#. 
Circular. Strickler Farms, Newmanstown 3, 
Pa. 17078. 











CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls and heifers 
from regular calving. Good milking dams, 
linebred - Mexican and French breeding. 
Performance tested certified herd. R. B. 
Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5358. 

FULLBLOOD CHAROLAIS COW 8 years old, 
due to calve in October. Size and quality 
from original Cotano bloodlines. Package in- 
cludes her yearling daughter. Priced reason- 
ably to get you started in Charolais purebreds. 
R. B. Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 
13159. 315/696-5353. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 











DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 

COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
71938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


DOGS 


BORDER COLLIE PUPS - 3 males available, 
registered. Parents work certified, farm 
raised. Phone 717/548-2156. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - we are still 
having pups out of our Imp. females sired by 
Imp. Roy. Proven workers. If we can help 
you gather your stock, call or write. Also, 
book ‘‘The Farmer’s Dog’’ on training and 
handling Border Collies. $6.00 postpaid. Ed- 
gar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01870. 
413/625-6496. 


SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Working 
and family dog; beautiful puppies, guaranteed 
satisfaction; 88 years imported breeding; 
registered, training instructions. Carroll 
Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penna. 16827. 814/- 
466-6535. 


AKC PUPPIES - Airedales, Lakeland, Wire- 
haired Fox Terriers, Miniature Schnauzers, 
Weimaraners. S. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 
13808. Phone 607/263-5080. 


GOATS 


DAIRY GOATS ~- profitable, fun to raise. 
Read how in Dairy Goat Journal, monthly 
magazine. $4 per year. Box 1908H-36, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona 85252. 


HEREFORDS 


wn OE a at ae ee PR rr ae 
FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 
EN Sere = BL Nc THES SIS) NE PS TEN 


HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
Stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 
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HORSES 


HARNESS - LIGHT SINGLE, light double, 
heavy single, heavy double, Portland Cutter, 
one horse wagon, all good antique cutter, fly 
nets, horse collars. Elmer Orbaker, 1204 
Kenyon Rd., Williamson, N.Y. 14589. 


WORKING TEAMS WANTED to participate 
in 2nd Annual New England Draft Horse 
Days, Sept. 28 to 30; Cabot, Vermont. Also 
Teamster School Sept. 23 to 27 for learners. 
The Draft Horse Institute, Cabot, Wermont 
05647. 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1648 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 








RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 

$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 





Livestock 


SHEEP 


WILD APPLE HILL FARM Lid. - Registered 
Suffolk and Columbian sheep for sale at all 
times. Maureen Hess, RD #1, Hudson, N.Y. 
12534. 518/672-7016. 

FOR SALE - REGISTERED Corriedale rams. 
Holzschuh’s, Java Center, New York 14082. 
Phone 716/457-3280, 

REGISTERED SUFFOLK RAMS ffor sale. 
Wendell Moore, Concord R8, Loudon, N.H. 
03301. Phone 603/267-2265. 











mart Lay 











SHEEP 
FOR SALE: 23 grade Suffolk ewes from 
1 to 8 years of age. Gordon Danks, 1620 
Hanshaw Rd., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 607/257- 
0498. 
FOR SALE - Registered Columbia, Shrop- 


shire, Polled Dorset, Suffolk rams and ewes. 
Clyde F. Martin, State Road, Mt. Morris, 
N.Y. 14510. Phone 716/658-3492. 





EMPIRE FAR 


willbe at... 


Dryden, N.Y. 





AUGUST 4 8, & 9 


Our staff members attending the Eastern exhibit 
will welcome your visit. Stop by at our display for: 


% Information on “Profit Plus” breeding — a 
simple, successful, easy to use breeding pro- 
gram for Commercial Dairymen who want high 
production from sound workable, wearable, 


trouble- free cows. 


% Information on “True Type” breeding — a 
special program designed ‘to: meet the needs 
of the Breeder to help him make progress toward 


% Facts about Professional Eastern Technician 
Service — 300 Technicians serving 30,000 North- 
east dairymen. The one in your area can provide 
a total breeding service for you or assist you in 


Direct Service (do-it-yourself) breeding. 


his goal of high producing, True Type cows. 


¥% Acopy of our new 1973-74 Sire Booklet for 
your breed — Holstein, Guernsey, Jersey, Ayr- 
shire or Brown Swiss. 


Visit Eastern Headquarters in Ithaca on the way home. 


Eastern Headquarters on Judd Falls Rd., just east of Ithaca, is only about 12 miles 
from the Empire Days site. The barns are open anytime and guided tours, with a milk 
or coffee and donut break, will be available on Aug. 7, 8, and 9 from 2 to 5 p.m. 
Stop by to see 250 Eastern sires. 





EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 


P.O. BOX 518 - ITHACA, NEW YORK 14850 
607-272-3660 


“PERSONAL SERVICE BY PROFESSIONALS" 








SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls for 
sale. These are exceptionally good quality bulls 
that will increase weaning weights and rate 
of gain in any herd. Reasonably priced. Also, 
crossbred Santa Gertrudis heifers for sale. 
Vincent Bedient, R.D. #1, Middlesex, N.Y. 
14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 





SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 





WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30-to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


An Peete ee 


Publishing and closing dates 





September Issue ........ Closes August 1 





ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


LIGHTNING RODS, new systems, repairs, 
U/L Master Labeled. Fire and burglar alarms 
~- steeple repairs. Have New England, national 
representatives. Openings in sales and installa- 
tions. Howard L. Hutchins, Inc., 247 Lark 
St., Albany, N.Y. 12210. 518/462-4109. 
AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 











AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 





BOOKS 


LOVE STORY Collection. bargains, 25¢. 
Bookways, 486A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 








BUILDINGS 
BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 


54x60 - $1985, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 173825. 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS.-See our ad 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 
days possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, 
standard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. 
Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color out- 








fit free! Stark, E10583, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 
FARM SUPPLY STORE, 15 miles from 


Middlebury, Vermont. Good potential. Selling 
for health reasons. Box 869-EG, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 





CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING 


WRITE TO - Robert E. Annis, Amenia, N.Y. 
12501. Phone: 914/373-9078, evenings. 








CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts, sharpen- 
ing equipment. Factory prices. Top quality. 
Free catalog. Write Zip-Penn, Box 43073-H, 
Middletown, Ky. 40248. 








CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 








CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon. capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog. Day Equipment 
Corp.. 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 








CORN WANTED 


FLINT CORN, by the ton. Will contract for 
growing. Ogden’s Grist Mill, RFD #1, Wind- 
sor, Vermont 05089. 








DEALERS WANTED 


SELL COMPLETE LINE animal health 
products. Make excellent profits. Animal 
Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, Manchester, Pa. 
17345, 

EARN EXCELLENT PROFITS. Sell complete 
line of farm sanitation products. Write: Metz 
Sales Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 











EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 


$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


50 





October Issue 





SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


RECORDS SHOW POLLED SHORTHORN 
bulls superior for crossbreeding dairy type or 
other beef breeds. Quality semen $3.00 per 
ampule. Virgil Braisland, Sidney, New York 
13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 


TAKE.A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #38, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York. Shorthorn Association. 








SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


... Closes September 1 





FARM BUILDINGS 


THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDING 


Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, technifoam and styrofoam ceil- 
ings, pressure treated lumber, timbers and 
poles. Send us your material list for quota- 
tion - RD 3, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756- 
7871. 








GLUE 


VWs) 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for'further information and prices, 
Box BR-83 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS - STOCKED & EQUIPPED or bare. 
From farmettes to a 1500 acre farm and evy- 
erything in between. Example: 300 acre farm, 
stocked and equipped, brook, lake, 80 head, 
$50,000+ gross income, $247,500 - terms. Also 
370 acre farm, 100 cows, good equipment, 
$220,000. Many others. Star Realty Co., Route 


10, Walton, N.Y. 13856. 607/865-4058. 
VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and _ residential properties. 


Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor; 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095,. or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


SAINT LAWRENCE COUNTY - 140 acre 
dairy farm converted to beef setup. Alfalfa 
land, good buildings, and good machinery. 
Herefords, excellent breeding. Write Mel 
Lashure, Rt. 2, Gouverneur, New York 13642. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14887. 


HUDSON VALLEY-COLUMBIA COUNTY 
fruit, dairy, vegetable, horse and recreation 
farms. Also country homes. Milton Meisner 
Realty Inc.,. Rts. 9 & 23, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 
518/828-4155 - 518/851-9831. 


290 ACRE OPERATING dairy farm - 80 cow 
barn, silos, pole barn, 2 miles road frontage, 
excellent soil, gravel bank, creek. Conn. milk 
market. Ideal investment or continue farming 
property. Owner anxious to sell. Many others. 
Milton Meisner Realty Inc., Rts. 9 & 23, 
Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 518/828-4155 - 518/851- 
9831. 


GRADE A DAIRY FARM - 200A, 180 open, 
best type corn and alfalfa, stone free soil. 3 
stanchion parlor, 65 free stalls, 1,000 T. self- 
feeding bunker silo. 2 houses, outstanding 
neighborhood. $200,000.00. Taxes approx. 
$1,000.00. Terms. Browning Real Estate 
Agency, P.O. Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 
Phone: 703/825-0781. 


OPERATING DAIRY, $50,000 bare, 




















$90,000 


~stocked and equipped - older house and barns. 


$85,000 bare, excellent house, average mod- 
ern 60-cow barn, new 18x50 cement silo, 160 
tillable acres. Several others available. Petteys 
Agency, Ft. Ann, N.Y. 12827. 518/632-5640 
before 8 AM. 


November Issue 








SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 


ne 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 





PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay. Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 


S34, 


nee Closes October 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders, 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national]. 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today, 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac. 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 12354 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1338. 


THE LATEST - in animal health products . 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc,, 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones,: 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum. charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 








CAYUGA COUNTY - Showplace farm. Over 
260 acres. Barns for more than 70 cows. 
Excellent location having abundant water, 
highly productive soils, excellent schools, less 
than one hour from Syracuse and Rochester. 
$160,000. Also other farms in the Heart of 
the Finger Lakes Region. Many out-of-state 
dairymen now locating here, why not you? 
Leo Stack Real Estate, 36 E. Genesee St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 18021. 315/253-0337. 


229A FREE STALL, excellent setup, nice lo- 
cation, 3 Harvestores, two concrete silos. 4 
bedroom house and tenant house - only $325,- 
000. Cattle and equipment also available. 120- 
cow operation with heifer barn, 3. silos, 
machine shed, 4 bedroom house and two new 
trailers, $147,500. Several small farms and all 
types 60 to 1,000 acres. Try us. Mal-Tut: Real 
Estate, 9 Court St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone 315/253-3818. 


SOUTHERN PENNA.: 10 good farms, dairy, 
beef, and grain - 50 to 1,050 acres. Van Cleve 
Real Estate, New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 
717/624-8201. 


160 -ACRE FARM, 120 tillable. Victorian 2 
family brick home. 40 stanchion barn. °12 
young stock, 2 tractors, equipment - $78,000. 
Roadside farm market, new cider mill, air 
conditioned apple storage. 6 room home new 
inside. 75 hiway acres (60 acre orchard). 
1973 crop, tractor, dozer, equipment included. 
$135,000. 540 acre beef farm, 400 tillable. Two 
homes, beef barn, 3 silos, unloaders, $200,000. 
Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 
518/875-6855. 


OPERATING DAIRY FARM - 300° acres, 200 
tillable, alfalfa and corn ground; cattle, ma- 
chinery, 2 silos, capacity for 60 milkers, barn 
cleaner, new pipeline and 1,000 gallon bulk 
tank, concrete barn, 2 houses. Can also be 
purchased bare. Another 320 acre farm, 120 
tillable, river bottom land, alfalfa and corn 
ground; milking parlor, bulk tank. capacity 
1,200 gallon, self-feeder with silo capacity. 
Can be bought complete or bare. Robert S. 
Petzold; Real Estate, 5th Ave., Rt. 17C, 
Owego, New York 18827- Phone 607/687-0541. 


WESTERN NEW -YORK: Several free stall 
farms, all stocked and equipped with acreage 
as follows: 245 acres - 510 acres. Prices start 
at $150,000. Several of these farms ship over 
$100,000 worth of milk per year. Also, several 
conventional farms with tie stalls or stanch- 
ions, stocked and equipped (some bare) with 
acreage as follows: 158 acres - 475 acres. 
Prices start at $55,000, financing available. 
Call me first, Lester N. Fuller, Broker, Rice- 
ville Road, West Valley, N.Y. 14171. Phone 
716/942-6636. 


FRUIT POULTRY - 140 acres, 2 dwellings, 
about 3,000 trees - apple, peach, pear. 2 large 
automatic poultry houses. Egg contract $22,- 




















500, net annual basis. $120,000. ° Robert Col- 
lester, 816 Armory St., Springfield, Mass. 
01107. 





VERMONT DAIRY FARM: 383-A., 294-A. 
tillable, level, loam and black muck soil (very 
little clay). One of the best in Addison Co. 
Nearly new barn with 92 cow ties (mostly big 
comfort stalls) plus ties and pens for 60 
heifers, 180 very good Holsteins (60 Regis- 
tered), complete line of very good equipment, 
2 very good homes plus good tenant house. 
1972 gross of $83,156. Can easily be sub- 
stantially increased. Price complete $375,000. 
Tom Whittaker, Realtor, Farm Consultant, 
Brandon, Vt. 05783. Phone: 802/247-6633 & 
802/247-6682. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Dairy farms stocked 
and equipped, acreages as follows: 500 acres, 
806 acres, 300 acres, 126 acres, several bare 
farms available. Located St. Lawrence Valley 
region - WJ or FL Murray-Licensed Real 
Estate Salesmen, PO Box 8, Potsdam, N.Y. - 
phone 315/265-3740 (call collect). 


FREE CATALOG. When preparing our cata- 
log descriptions we try to include the things 
we'd like to know were we in your place. 
Perhaps that is why so many property seekers 
have found it helpful. You’ll find its wide 
selection of New England and New York list- 
ings described clearly and concisely. A few 
words about special needs, price, etc., may 
help us help you. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Man- 
chester, N.H. 03105. (Representatives wanted.) 


WASHINGTON COUNTY FARMS for sale. 
Rupert Realty, Rupert, Vermont 05768. 802/- 
645-0195. 


202 ACRES, 130 tillable, 76 tie stalls, new 
barn, heifer barn, calf barn, lots of silage 
capacity, big house. Priced to sell $75,000. 
Call George VanderWoude 607/849-3907 for 
appointment, or write: The Cirba Company, 
Realtors, 680 Main St., Johnson City, N.Y. 
13790. 











NEW LISTINGS - 199 acre dairy farm, 36’x 
144’ barn, two concrete silos, good seven-room 
home, secluded location on good road, priced 
at $87,000. 460 acres, 275 tillable, .flat al- 
falfa land, 35’x187’ barn, two Harvestore 
silos, seven-room home, mobile home, .an extra 
good productive farm for dairy, beef or 
crops. Priced at $225,000. Owner will finance. 
Call Richard E. Posson, Lic. R. E. Broker, 
R.D. #8, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/834-9727, 


TWO CENTRAL NEW YORK dairy farms as 
follows: 334 acre valley (110 acres river flat) 
farm with 63 stanchions, $72,000. 199 acres 
with 86 stanchions and 27 free stalls, $83,000. 
For complete details on these and other choice 
farms call ‘Art Allen, salesman and farm 
specialist, Yaman Real Estate, 607/753-9644 - 
or evenings for appointment only, 607/863- 
9353. 


HEART OF DAIRY INDUSTRIES - Farms of 
all sizes, convention and free stall, bare and 
equipped, financing arranged to fit your 
needs. Do you need a change? Call or write 
Farm Specialist Realty, Inc., 1116 Arsenal 
St., Watertown, N.Y. 18601. Phone 315/782. 
2270. Now! 


COUNTRY ESTATE and/or Dairy Operation 
- 280 acre farm in .N.E. Vermont at end of 
road. Large restored farmhouse. New barn; 
milking equipment. Sugar bush and equipped 
sugar house. Oakes & Dresser Real Estate, 
Inc., 868 East Main St., Newport, Vermont 
05855. 


DELAWARE - near beaches in path of rapid- 
ly increasing land values, a sixty-seven acre 
dairy farm with long road frontage, operating 
with modern equipment and situated on Sus- 
sex County’s best farm land. A must to see. 
Large breeder hen operation in picturesque 
part of Sussex County, Delaware. 40,000 
breeder hens total capacity, contract with 
major company, modern facilities, owner re- 
tiring. Management can be retained. Other 
homes and acreage available. Our office is 
located at Old Railroad Station, Georgetown, 
Delaware. Jack Spicer Real Estate, George- 
town, Delaware 19947. Phone 302/856-0086. 


200 TILLABLE ACRES, concrete silo, milking 
30, new machinery, seven room home, stocked 
and equipped $83,000. 170 tillable acres, seven- 
ty milkers, cleaner, transfer station, full ma- 
chinery, good home, 94 head, $115,000. 164 
acre showpiece, Registered Holsteins, immacu- 
late Georgian Colonial home, beautiful build- 
ings, alfalfa and corn, stocked and equipped 
$121,000. 950 acres, 1386 stanchions, much new 
equipment, stocked and equipped $220,000. 170 
tillable acres, Registered Holsteins with herd 
average over 16,500, good barn, lovely home, 
overlooking lake, stocked and equipped $181,- 
000. 283 acres, 78 stanchions, pipeline, 60+ 
milkers, three silos, well drained, full stock 
and equipment $145,000. Several bare farms 
including 240 tillable acres, barn ready to 
milk 58, four bedroom home, $55,000. 165 till- 
able acres, 35 milker operation, complete for 
$65,900. For dairy operations in Northern 
New York contact Brisson Real Estate, RD 
#2, Massena, N.Y. 13662. 815/769-9387 or 
315/764-0896. 


STOCKED & EQUIPPED ~- Action-priced 
560-acre upstate New York farm with 10 two- 
year-old heifers and 38 head of young dairy 
cattle, 2 diesel tractors, baler, haybine, other 
farm machinery. Owner reports 100 head of 
dairy cattle can be run here. 265 acres till-+ 
able, 240 in. trefoil, clover and mixed hay, 
some hardwood timber plus sugar bush, 2- 
mile frontage on picturesque creek, spring, 
possible pond sites, well. Recently remodeled 
9-room home has. bath. 40x120 dairy barn, 72 
stanchions, bulk feed bin, milkhouse, new 
vacuum line, 500 gal. bulk tank, 2 silos, other 
buildings. Over 24% miles of hardtop road 
frontage. Only $95,000 complete, liberal own- 
er financing. Free - big 256-page Catalog! 
Describes and pictures hundreds of farms, 
ranches, town and country homes, businesses 
coast to coast! Specify type property and lo- 
cation preferred. United Farm Agency, 501- 
AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 
Phone 212/687-2628. 


Busy Dairy Farm 


Owner reports gross of $25,000.00 from sale 
of milk, calves & beef last year. 141 acres, 
55 tillable - pond & creek watered. 76 acres 
pasture, cross fenced est. stock capacity - 
60 head. Barn 34x110’ XInt cond. 43 cow 
ties, dumping stations, 600 gal. bulk tank, 
silo and granary. Home 9 rms., 5 bdrms., 
bath, oil H/A heat. Above for $75,000 or 
stocked and equipped for $115,000. 


STROUT REALTY, Inc. 
Box 288, Cincinnatus, NY 13040 
(607) 863-2381. Free Local Lists. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


Be tie Ness Bayes lores Pe ars OL 
Ip: AL DAIRY FARM-$84,500. Near _ Lake 
Or ario. 150 acres, nearly all tillable. Fishing 
pronk, 150’ Gambrel roof barn, 53 ties, bulk 
tan <, barn cleaner, milker, 2 silos, unloader. 
CGhorming 4 bedroom colonial, stone fire- 





pleve. 114 baths, hot water heat. LaRock 
Re. ity, Martville, N.Y. 13111, 315/564-5400. 
9103 - 60 cow show place. 4 bedroom dream 


house. Good barn. 2 silos. Fertile level land. 
$11),000 bare or $145,000 with 54 cows, young 
sto k and machinery. M116 - 460 acres, most- 
ly “illable. Real good large house. Plenty of 
gool barns, sheds, etc. Harvestore silo plus 
others. Farm now producing roughage and 
grain for 230 head, could handle more. Sells 
pars or with Reg. Holstein herd and_tre- 
me:dous set of equipment. $275,000 bare. 
Mi‘l - 400 acres, 250 tillable, good medium 
siz house. Real good 80 cow barn with all 
equ.pment and 2 Harvestore silos. Excellent 
lan!. This is a real top dairy farm in good 
fay ning area. Terms from owner. $225,000 
bars. Brandow Real Estate Corp., Stamford, 
N.’. 12167. 607/652-3193 or 607/547-8218. 


FARMS WANTED 
W .NTED: DAIRY FARMS bare or stocked. 





Qualified buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, 
Saosman. Phone 914/895-2817 or Sheldon 
Ocxo Associates, Inc. Phone 914/374-5611. 


Pp... Box 178, Route 17 M, New Hampton, 
New York 10958. 


BL YERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
wihin 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
sto:-ked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Meke your offer now! Our company also buys 
direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
t#t., Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
11:8. 

WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
lard and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sy'vania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Joinson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 





dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N. € 12160. 518/875-6355. 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


Er gland. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hil, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


W 3 NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
fam sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Ri-hard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, 
Nerwich, N.Y. 18815. 607/334-9727. 


WANTED TO'RENT - good producing farm, 
stccked, tooled; or will manage for retired 
owner. Box 3869-EL, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: NON-EXCLUSIVE listings of 
be-gains in farms suitable for raising cattle, 
horses and children. Please write: Paul 
Boughton, Farm Broker, 144 Dolson Ave., 
M ddletown, N.Y. 10940. 


YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE wants small 
operating dairy farm, Penna. or New York. 
Gury Hoffman, RD #1, Sussex, N.J. 07461. 
Phone 201/875-6612. 

QUALIFIED BUYERS for farms, country 
homes, tracts land. Connecticut, Massachu- 
seits. Robert Collester, 816 Armory St., 
Springfield, Mass. 01107. Established 1912. 























FLOWERS & BULBS 


IRIS - 15 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
rei, blends, yellow, huge white, $4.00. Holm- 
berg’s, Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 


FREE! 32 page catalog, with beautiful full 
color illustrations. Hundreds of bulbs and 
plants, including some of the most unusual 
varieties. Write: Van Bourgondien Bros., 
Dept. AA, Box A, Babylon, N.Y. 11702. 











GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Bere Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
2406. 








HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
ce itral New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PPO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 


AUFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered any- 
were. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, East 


D irham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591. 
HAY & STRAW BUSINESS for sale, estab- 
lished for 23 years. Selling because of ill 
health. Centrally located, close to both source 
0 supply and the rich market of New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware, also operate in 
Pennsylvania and New York. Hundreds of 
customers, with their likes, dislikes, price 
renge, ete. This is horse country and it is 
ravidly expanding. Write to Fred C. Messling, 
Bx 171, Phillipsburg, New Jersey 08865. 
Pione 215/258-4483. 
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HELP WANTED 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 


eall: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on_ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active. re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


CIRCLE HEAD RIG SAWYER, experienced 
with hardwoods, electric push button carriage, 
Salem Feed, and vertical edger, also mill 
hands for debarker and bucking with chain 
saw. Donatoni Brothers, Inc., 199 W. Main 
St., Rockaway, N.J. 07866. Call collect at 
201/627-2550. 


WANTED: LADY who desires position as 
housekeeper-companion ‘for one nice elderly 
gentleman. Write to D. E. Ward, Munnsville, 
N.Y. 13409. 


MAN AND WIFE to act as caretaker and 
housekeeper in Vermont. Live in own modern 
home adjacent to main property. Caretaker 
should have operational knowledge mechanical 
equipment such as grass mowers, small trac- 
tor; housekeeper required to perform very 
light housekeeping including occasional cook- 
ing for owner when on premises. Prefer no 
children or animals. Reply by letter giving 
references, experience. PO Box 854, Mont- 
pelier, Vermont 05602. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK DAIRY Operation is 
looking for a married man with ability to 
keep farm records and to do light farm work. 
Excellent wages, house, and other fringe 
benefits. Send resume and references to Box 
369-EH, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SINGLE MAN to work with reg. Polled Here- 
fords and general farm work. Have own 
bachelor quarters. Must be reliable and sober. 
Furnish background and references to Herring 
Creek Farm, Edgartown, Mass. 02539. 


REGIONAL SALES MANAGER position 
available with major midwest based hi-bred 
seed company. Locate eastern New York State. 
Must have farm background and/or college ag 
training. Salary, car, expenses, commission 
+-++. Send resume to Box 369-ED, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


MALE - APPRENTICE TRAINER. Train 
dogs and instruct the blind in their use. Three 
year apprenticeship program. Permanent 
position with excellent employee benefits. 
Starting salary dependent on education and 
experience. Driver’s license required. Write 
Box 369-EF, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED NATURAL HONEY .- clover, 
fallflower or buckwheat. 5 Ibs. $4.00; three 
5’s $11.00; six 5’s $19.00. Postpaid to 38rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, Gas- 
port, N.Y. 14067. 


HONEY: (NEW CROP). New York’s finest 
clover, wildflower and buckwheat. Price lists 
available. Sold by the ton or pail. Write 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York 13736. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
7T7RV, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 









































MISCELLANEOUS 
10,000 


PRICING/SELLING HANDBOOKS - 
Antiques, $1.00: 3,000 Bottles, $3.95; 1500 
Fruit Jars $1.95. Detailed pictures/illustra- 
tions. All 3 books, $4.95 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Harvest Publishers, Box 3015-LC, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 53218. 

PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 

SILO REPAIRS: Save your silo - old or new, 
years added. We sandblast and reline silos. 
Learn more about this at Empire Farm Days. 











Silo Services Inc., Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 
Phone 315/866-3698. 
“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE’. Folk-Cures 


for acne, arthritis, asthma, overweight, tired 
blood, wrinkles, cramps, falling hair, freckles, 
bedwetting, bladder, constipation, many others. 
Send $1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832W, Fort 
Worth, Texas 76107. 


35 STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 06513. Free trial blade. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY¥3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 
guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 
warehouses of parts for your every need. All 
makes and models. One of America’s largest 
inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 
4, Worthington, Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- 
872-2911. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 938, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriages. “If not listed, ask for _ it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC wood burning 
circulators. Complete stock at Harkey’s 
Equipment Company, Mont Vernon, New 
Hampshire 03057. Phone 603/673-3700. 


BALERS - 10 used wire ties - J. Deere, Ford, 
New Holland, International. Combines - Over 
25 to choose from - New Int. 615, 715, 815, 
915; 82 Bean Specials; Case 600 w/cab; 
Ford 630 w/4 row head; four John Deere 55’s, 
two with corn heads; two Int. 503’s; two 
Int. 403’s, one with tracks. Int. Model 91, 
205, 315 - 20 corn heads 2 - 3 - 4 - 6 row - 
2 year old Bidwell 38”. Dryers - Tox-O-Wik 
360, New Holland 560 electric, MC-600 con- 
tinuous. Batavia Farm Equipment  Inc., 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020. Phone 716/343-9263. 


FORD 6000D, Massey Ferguson #35 gas with 
power steering, cab, front end loader (good 
condition). 1971 IH 815 diesel combine, cab, 
air conditioning, 3-row N corn and grain 
heads. NH 469 haybine. NH Harvesters-717 
with corn head, 880 2-row corn and pickup 
head. Corn Pickers - N.I. 2-row pull types 
(narrow and wide row), 2-row mounted. 
Oliver #74 2-row mounted, JD 237 2-row 
mounted. l-row pull type pickers. Gunther 
Heussman, S. 5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Pa. 
18049. Phone 215/965-5203. 


FOR SALE & RENT - new and used Ford, 
John Deere, Massey-Ferguson, International, 
David Brown - over 100 tractors to choose 
from. One of the largest 4-wheel drive dealers 
in the U.S. Contact us for your rental needs. 
(Rental Special) - new John Deere 85 PTO 
H.P. tractor $695.00 for 2 months rent, 70 to 
80 H.P. tractor $595.00 for 2 months rent. 
Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box 
AA, Fairview, Pa. 16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 


FOR SALE: TD340, JD3020, JD450, Int. 3616, 
backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Read- 
ing, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 or 215/678-1941. 
OFF PAYMENT rear mounted KD Hydraulic 
Fork Lift to fit Ford Tractor. Capacity of 
lift - 2,000 Ibs. Price $400. Kenneth M. Platt, 
Route 121, Milford, Conn. 06460. 


























THE TILLERS 


CHICKEN YARD FENCE 
FIXED. IT’S NOT TOO 











IE YOU WANT TO FIND 2S 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
SPOT ON A HOT SUMMER 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-83, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


IHC BALERS $150, up. New Holland $300.00, 
up. Windrowers used S.P. $500, up. Haybines 
7 - 9 - 12 ft., good selection. 68 and 78 re- 
conditioned N.H. balers. 15 used. Field chop- 
pers, all makes. No reasonable offer refused. 
Don Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424, 


USED POULTRY EQUIPMENT for sale - 
oaks gas brooders, feeders, porcelain auto- 
matic waterers, etc. H. W. Dudley, Holcomb, 
N.Y. 14469. Phone 315/657-7883. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEM 1700 (plus) feet 5- 
inch aluminum pipe, 2 nozzles each cover 250 
ft. swath, fittings, etc. Chrysler industrial en- 
gine, Hale Pump 6-inch suction line, custom 
made rig for carrying pipe and fittings - 
used only one year. $3,500.00. Want to buy: 
Attachments for Cub Lowboy tractor. Norman 
Kellar, 610 Route 32 North, New Paltz, N.Y. 
12561. Phone 914/255-1740 or 914/331-8900. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 











this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 





NURSERY STOCK 


FREE CATALOG write Tennessee Nursery & 
Seed Co., Box 645, Dept. 93C, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 37311. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D10583, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 

















PLANTS 


RASPBERRY BUSHES for fall planting - 
Latham, Durham, Amber, Boyne, Madawaska, 
Hilton and Gatineau. Also, blueberries, rhu- 
barb, grapes. Send for free pricelist. Walter 
K. Morss & Son, R. #3, Bradford, Mass. 
01830. 





REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


GENERAL STORE grossing $300,000. Build- 
ing, stock, fixtures, living quarters - $65,000. 
Joseph Corcoran, Broker, Bennington, Ver- 
mont 05201. 


NEW! FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays 
edition of country property! Over 5,200 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
Selected best thruout the U.S.! 73 years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT. E. 42nd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


BEAUTIFUL HOME, beautiful New Hamp- 
shire, like new, 7-rooms, glassed porch, 
double garage, approx. acre, grand view, 
$25,900. Ralph Barney, Canaan, N.H. 03741. 


COSY TWO BEDROOM house - small barn, 
garage - %4 acre, only $8,500. Write M. D. 
Peck, Lodi, N.Y. 14860. 














REAL ESTATE FOR RENT 





5 TO 100 ACRES or more in country, mostly 
mountain land, hunting, hiking, camping, 
good water. Bill Urban, RD 1, Port Matilda, 
Pa. 16870. 





REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SELL YOUR FARM, ranch, acreage direct to 
buyers through Land Market-Place, Box 132- 
AM, Brownsdale, Minn. 55918. No sales com- 
mission. Write for details. 











DAY, LOOK FOR YOUR 
MENFOLK 


51 


LT 
SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL ANIMAL HEALTH Supplies for area’s 
fastest growing wholesale distributor. Prime 
territories available. Guaranteed salary plus 
commission. Animal Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, 
Manchester, Pa. 17345. 


SALESMEN WANTED: Farmer dealer, lucra- 
tive opportunity. Sell mineral supplement, in- 
secticides, animal health products. Personnel, 
Box 205, East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 





TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
8% pounds $3.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 





TOURS 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 





TRAPPING 





BALED SHAVINGS delivered by tractor 
trailer. Clifford Hay, Ine., RFD # 1, Coble- 
skill, N.Y. 12043. Phone 518/243-7165. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 





SILOS 


SILOS—Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box BS-83, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CARETAKER’S JOB WANTED by semi- 
retired man. Mechanical and maintenance 
ability, managerial experience. Box 369-EK, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


YOUNG FAMILY MAN desires to return to 
dairy farming in Finger Lakes area. Good 
farm and related business experience. Inter- 
ested in partnership or purchase arrange- 
ment. Have some capital to invest. Write Box 
369-EJ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


STAMPS & COINS 














TRAPPING SUPPLY OATALOG 20¢. Quality 
supplies at reasonable prices. Write: Adiron- 
dack Animal Lures, Lewis, N.Y. 12950. 


ATTENTION: The New York State Trapper’s 
Assn. will hold its 82nd annual convention 
on September 1 & 2, 1973, at Piseco, N.Y. 
(located off Rt. 8, in the Adirondacks). If 
you have ever trapped, or now do trap, your 
attendance is vital to help preserve a sport 
that is under much pressure. Trapping dem- 
onstrations, dealer displays, and guest speakers 
will be present, and the general business 
meeting. Membership in NYSTA is $3.00 per 
year, $1.00 under sixteen. For more informa- 
tion contact: Wm. Leathersich, Jr., Sec- 
Treas., N.Y.S.T.A., Caledonia, N.Y. 14423. 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





WOMENS INTEREST 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 








STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS - United States, 
United Nations, foreign on ten day approvals - 
all supplies - one reference. T. Waite, 53 
Klarman Drive, Mount Carmel, Conn. 06518. 
INDIANHEAD CENTS, V-Nickels, five differ- 
ent $1.98. Coin catalog quarter. Edel’s, Car- 
lyle, Illinois 62231. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS - Certified Post- 
paid. Tenn. Beauty, Pocahontas, Florida 90, 
Surecrop, Sunrise, Robinson, Dixieland, Blake- 
more, Dunlap, Catskill, 100-$4.00, 250-$8.00, 
500-$12.00, 1,000-$20.00. Everbearings: Ozark 
Beauty, Streamliner, Superfection, Gem, 100- 








$5.00,  250-$10.00, 500-$17.50,  1,000-$30.00. 
Phone 344-6235. Warren Lackey, Harrison, 
Tenn. 37341. 


SOGGY TOAST with poached eggs? Not with 
Egglifter! Instantly drain anything cooked in 
liquid. Eggs, meatballs, peas. Name it! Free 
gourmet recipe. Stainless. Guaranteed. $3.50. 
J. Damon Co., Box 666CH, South Orange, 
N.J. 07079. 


“SPARE TIME PROFITS For Women” 25 
proven moneymaking plans - $1.35. (Guaran- 
teed!) Associates, 113D-17 Community, Shill- 
ington, Pa. 19607. 


COLDWATER DILLPICKLES! Can in min- 
utes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-57, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft, cottage! 
Delicious! Make it yourself! Easy, complete 
instructions, recipes $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-57, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 
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SMALLEY 


bale handling systems are 


STRONGER e SMOOTHER 
SAFER e SIMPLER . 







Permanent or portable, vertical or inclined .. . 
Smalley has a complete line of versatile elevators, 
conveyors and accessories to tailor a bale hand- 
ling system that’s just right for any farm opera- 
tion. These quick-sellers are rugged, inexoensive 
and built to perform trouble-free for years. Work- 
saving sales features include: 16-gauge, 1” square 
steel tubing; permanent lubrication; ball-bearing 
sprockets; heavy-duty chain; aircraft construction: 
motor or PTO drive. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


507 York St., Manitowoc, Wisconsin 54220 


R S VERNON, N.Y. 13476 315/829-2305 
















Freezing)... 

(Continued from page 44) 
in % inch-thick pieces. Sauté in 4 
cup melted fat in large frying pan 
until slightly brown. Set aside. In 
same frying pan, sauté onions and 
add ground meat and brown. Add 
tomato sauce, seasonings and bouil- 
lon cube dissolved in water. Simmer 
meat mixture for approximately 20 
minutes. 

In small saucepan, melt fat and 
add flour. Gradually add milk and 
cook over medium heat, stirring 
constantly, until it boils. Cool slight- 
ly; add 2 eggs and beat vigorously. 

Assemble the casserole in five 
layers as follows: place eggplant 
slices on bottom of casserole, pour 
meat mixture over the slices and 
cover with % cup crumbs and % cup 
grated Parmesan cheese. Pour white 
sauce over crumbs and top with 
remaining crumb mixture. Drizzle 
melted butter over top of casserole. 
Bake at 300° F. for about 15 minutes, 
or until mixture begins to bubble. 

No doubt you have put a lot of 
time and effort into the foods that 
have gone into your freezer, but 
think what a pleasure it will be to 
use them when the bounty of sum- 
mer is past! 


Frozen Assets 

Here are some good additions to 
the kitchen bookshelf. 

For the 50 cents that it costs, the 
“Handbook for Freezing Foods” by 
Mabel Doremus and Ruth Klippstein 
is the best buy for information on 
freezing foods. It is Cornell Exten- 
sion Bulletin #1179 and is well or- 
ganized and answers a variety of 
questions. 

To obtain one, send 50 cents with 
your name and address, including 
zip code, to Building 7, Mailing 
Room, Research Park, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

“Putting Food By” by Ruth Hertz- 
berg, Beatrice Vaughan and Janet 
Green and published by The Stephen 
Greene Press, Brattleboro, Vermont 
05301, covers a wide variety of sub- 
jects in the food preservation area. 

In addition to freezing, there is 
information on canning, pickling, 
drying, curing and root cellaring. 
It also includes directions for other 
tasks, such as making soap. The book 
is available in both paperback and 
hard cover. 

The Farm Journal editors have a 
helpful book entitled, “Freezing 
and Canning Cookbook,” which in- 
cludes the basic how-to-do informa- 
tion plus a number of recipes. It, too, 
is available in both hard cover and 
paperback editions. 

Another worthwhile and _beauti- 
fully illustrated publication is Ball’s 
brand new “Freezer Book.” To get a 
copy, send 35 cents to Ball Corpo- 
ration, Muncie, Ind. 47302. 
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‘Cash and Carry”’ is the slogan 
And | know the reason why: 
| can carry easily 
All the stuff I’ve cash to buy! 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


New Jersey 


Columbus — Art’s Repair Shop 
Elmer — Roork’s Farm Supply 


Flemington — John M. Saums & Sos, 
Inc. 


New York 


Adams Center — Talcott Falls Tractor 
Sales 


Alexander — Alexander Equipment 
Auburn — Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville — R. Church & Sons, Inc. 
| Bangor — Debyah Farm Implement 
Bath — Lynn Burns 


Boonville — Denslow Equipment & 
Excavation Co. 


Bullville — Schwope Machinery 
Canandaigua — Don Howard 
Cherry Valley — Flint’s Garage 
Clymer — Dandee Service 


Cobleskill — Cobleskill Welding Service, 
Inc. 


DeRuyter — H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Fillmore — Fillmore Farm Supply 
Frankfort — Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Harpursville — E. E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale — Midway Farm Equipmer 


Honeoye Falls — Kingston Farm 
Machinery, Inc. 


Hornell — Thacher Bros. 
Horseheads — Dann’s Equipment Co. 


Jamestown — Jamestown Farm Sup ly, 
Inc. 


La Fargeville — Walldorff Farm 
Equipment 
Lisbon — McBath Farm Implement 
Locke — The Atwater Company 
Lowville — Roes Equipment Compary 
Martville — Kyle Farm Machinery 
Medina — Earl Loades & Son 
Munnsville — Howard Landers 
Newark — Finewood Motor, Inc. 
Nichols — Thetga Farm Supply 
North Cohocton — Robert Miller Co 


North Tonawanda — Maerten Motor 
Service 


Oneonta — Oneonta Tractor Sales, Inc. 
Perry — Kelly’s Garage 

Richland — Mattison Farm Supply 
Rome — South Rome Equipment 
Schuylerville — Herry’s Farm Equipment 
Seneca Falls — Salerno Farm Suppl 
W. Chazy — K. V. Tractor Sales 
Wellsville — Paul F. Culbert & Sons 





Pennsylvania 


Athens — Athens Equipment Co. 
Bloomsburg — Nichols Farm Equipment 
Factoryville — Trail Implement Co. 
Honesdale — Marshall Machinery 
Hunlock — Willard Benscoter, Inc. 
Mansfield — Canyon Implements, Inc. 
Mill Hall — Paul Dotterer Farm 
Equipment 
Pennsylvania Furnace — Johnston Farm 
Equipment 


EMPIRE 
FARM 
DAYS 


Dryden, New York 


STATE FAIR 


SYRACUSE N.Y. 
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OPEN YOUR EYES 
TO THE 
NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS. 


COME IN AND SEE 
WHAT MAKES THE 
NEW 7030 &'7050 
MEASURABLY BETTER. 


The new Allis-Chalmers 130 hp* 7030 and the 156 hp* 7050 
represent big power at its finest. Evaluate them against comparable 
Deere and IHC models and see for yourself. They're bigger in 
horsepower, equipped with 4 more working speeds, and feature 
the only cabs in the industry with a sound level below 80dB(A)T 
in official tests. 

And the advantages don’t stop there. They can stand 
toe-to-toe with anything in their classes, and in comparison after 
comparison come off measurably better. (See Chart.) 

Stop in and let your Allis-Chalmers dealer give you all the 
details about the new 7030 and 7050 Tractors. They're a new 
experience in power, quiet, and luxury. Over 101 cubic feet 
of comfortable, efficient working space with 41 square feet of 
flat, tinted tempered safety glass. He can arrange easy on-the-spot 
financing, too, through Allis-Chalmers Credit Corporation. 
Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment Division, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53201. 

See the new Allis-Chalmers 7030/7050 Tractors...new 
GLEANER M Combine...and other new equipment in our big 
tent at the Empire Field Davs. 


“Maximum observed PTO horsepower at rated engine speed. 


+Competitive data based on manufacturer’s published specifications and public 
domain information available as of 4/17/73. 


POWER DIRECTOR and GLEANER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 













Specifications 


Recommended Engine Oil Change 


HTS RV ae ee -ee e e ed eee aly 
Inverted Engine Oil Filters ......... 
Max. Number Forward Speeds...... 
Foot Controlled On-the-Go Shift .... 
Axle Diamete tia he bi tec ee 
Transmission Brake............... 
Planetary Final Drive.............. 
Load-Sensitive Hydraulics ......... 


Wet Multi-disc Brakes with Bronze 


Erictionselatesa. at oe 


Hydraulic Pump Lower Than 


OF Be Velasst ere ee or re 


Recommended Hydraulic Oil Filter 


Changeintervalice 5s ane 
Swing Out Batteries)... «- --. a. 
Quick Removal Engine Side Sheets. . . 
Under Platform Fuel Tank.......... 


PTO returns to brake position 


when engine is shut off .......... 


Returns to low range automatically 


when clutch pedal is depressed .... 
Draft Arm Float at Lift Link.......... 


Min. Observed Sound Level in Cab 


at: Max:-Power: <.= = 40, ore 


Allis-Chalmers 


PTO Horsepower................. 
Munbocharger 1s see ee ee 
Displacement ja <fias tox 3 eee ei ee 
Wet Multiple Disc Engine Clutch .... 







POWER DIRECTOR XX | Quad-Range 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


To Auburn 


STATE 
FAIR 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. EMPIRE 
FARM 


DAYS 


To Binghamton 


To Owego August 
; ) y y ‘ : : 
mpire tiarm jays 


VISIT OUR EXHIBITS AT PA. AG. 
PROGRESS DAYS AND EMPIRE FARM DAYS. 


MODEL 1300 


EXTRA STRONG FOR 
ROLL OVER PROTECTION 


VACHE 
WY ag 
MULE as 


% 


NOW FOR MOST 
INTERNATIONAL, 
JD, AC, FORD, 
OLIVER TRACTORS 


Any Way You Look at ’Em... 
THE CLASSIEST CABS IN THE FIELD! 


These are the cabs that get the second looks at fairs and shows. Compare 
them for yourself before you buy. 25 quality features, inside and out, to 
to convince you that a Hiniker is for you. See one soon. 


For Details and Dealer's Name Write: 
HINIKER COMPANY, INC. Box 3044-ac 
Mankato, Minn. 56001 (AC 507) 387-4128 


SANTELL! CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


TMBL RT RAME 


Biel INS SG 


OLDEST POLEBARN BUILDERS 
IN THE EAST 
Call Collect 
Lyons, N. Y. 315-946-4867 


SIZE AND STYLE 
ENGINEERED TO YOUR NEEDS 





Welcome Dealers and Distributors 
Visit Giant-Tire-Display-Booth at Empire Farm Days C. Vaccaro — Mgr. 315-463-8626 


giant tire corporation 


15.OP) LO iMGP SIOINS (RIDE Ps SORaBO2X 945.6 SYRACUSE SINS Yau 132106 


ebler’s sarn Equipment 
oS MIX MILL INC. 


. TIE 
STALLS 


Stop and see us in the main tent. 


AT EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
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Harold Kelly in his farm office at the 
barn. 


DAIRY CONTRAST 


It’s long been true that varying 
management systems are success- 
fully used by different farmers. A 
case in point involves two dairymen 
in Delaware County, New York... 
one raising no dairy replacements, 
and the other placing a high priority 
on doing so. 

Harold Kelly and his wife Lor- 
raine ... along with family help, 
including a nephew and Harold’s 
father, Howard...operate a 112- 
cow farm near Hamden, New York. 
They bought the place in 1960, and 
had the misfortune to lose their barn 
by fire (cows and all) early in 1971. 
The new freestall barn (152 x 76 feet) 
was completed that same year; it 
has 103 stalls. 

Angus 

The Kellys breed all cows AI to 
Angus bulls, and buy all herd replace- 
ments... mostly as first-calf heifers. 
“T haven’t had very good luck rais- 
ing heifers,” Harold comments. “I’d 
rather milk cows than feed calves. If 
we had room for heifers, 'd prob- 
ably end up filling it with milking 


cows.” 





Corn silage and haylage are the 
major roughages; only 6 to 8 ba es 
of rather poor-quality hay were {od 
to the entire herd daily during tre 
1972-1973 winter season. Four 
pounds per cow per day of grein 
(24-percent protein) are fed with 
silages in the feed bunk; additior a] 
grain (20-percent protein) in pelleted 
form is fed in the milking parlor. 

“We finished haying on July 1 in 
the wet year of 1972,” Harold con- 
ments, “and only one batch of hey- 
lage turned brown from weathering.” 
Most haylage goes into a 20x ’0 
Harvestore, but some joins corn i- 
lage in the two concrete 20 X 60's 


Herringbone 


Cows are milked in a double-:ix 
herringbone equipped with 12 Sia- 
Rite milkers having a reflex arm th at 
drops teat cups off automatica ly 
and swings them out from under t ie 
cow. Harold keeps his own mi‘k 
production records, and reports a 
present annual herd average of 
12,000 pounds of milk per cow... 
lower than the 16,000 pound hed 
average posted by the 60-cow hed 
which burned up on that tragic 
night when the flaming barn painted 
a crimson glow against the sky. 

Future plans call for a separa’e 
building for dry cows... present y 
running with the milking herd. Other 
than this, Harold reports he’d not 
change anything about the hed 
housing if he were to build it again. 


Holley Farm 


Further north in Delaware Coun y 
is the farm of Norton and Alta Holley 
near Bloomville. Their three daug!:- 
ters and one son (Norton, Jr.) have 
all helped over the years, and their 
son is now full-time on the farm... 
and owns 12 of the 70 milkers in 
the herd. In fact, Junior’s 12 cows 
have a DHIC herd average of 18,250 
pounds of milk, and Dad’s cows 
weigh in at 17,662 pounds. Barn 
records show a number of cows 
boasting production records in excess 
of 20,000 pounds of milk annually. 

The Holleys have been on this 
136-acre farm two years, coming 
here from another farm near Delhi, 
New York. They rent another 400 
acres (135 tillable). 

All cattle are registered Holsteins, 


Norton Holley and son Norton, Jr. are proud of these three cows, all 
daughters of the famous Sears bull. All have lifetime milk production 


records in excess of 19° 7 


89-84-90. 


rears of age. Type score 
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and all are kept in the big tie-stall 
barn. Heifers are a major cash crop 
here, and they spend their growing 
eriod where they can be observed 
carefully. Cattle from Carama Farms 
have gone as far as Spain and Yugo- 
slavia to purchasers. AI studs over 
the years have included Eastern, 
ABS, and Curtiss. “About 98 percent 
of the time, we choose the specific 
sire,” Norton reports. 


Whole Milk 


Calves get whole milk for two to 
three months, then first rinsewater 
from the around-the-barn pipeline 
up to four months of age. Hay and 
grain are fed as early as calves will 
eat them, and corn silage beginning 
at two months. At four months, 
calves no longer get any milk. 

“The kids have raised the young 
cattle for years,” Norton comments, 
“and my wife does the grain feeding 

..and supervises hay feeding for 
the entire herd.” Two people milk, 
using six units. 

The milking herd is fed a con- 
ventional ration of hay, corn silage, 
and grain...but an unusual twist 
is the addition of LPS (liquid pro- 
tein supplement) atop the hay fed 
the last thing at night. Another 
practice that’s a bit different at 
Carama Farms is’that the gutter 
cleaner is turned on twice a day 
(before each milking). “We always 
milk in a clean barn,” Norton com- 
ments. 


GROWING 


Robert Knight operates a dairy 
farm located at the edge of the city 
of Keene, New Hampshire. Including 
250 acres leased, the operation in- 
volves 653 acres. Only recently, he 
expanded the herd from 40 to 90 
milkers...60 percent of which are 
registered, the rest grades. 

Part of the reason for expansion 
involves the success Knight Farm has 
been enjoying in selling half-gallons 
of milk packaged in the milk-pro- 
cessing plant at the farm. A retail 
self-service outlet at the barn moves 
some of it (present price 99 cents for 
a twin-pack of two _half-gallons); 
most of the rest is delivered to stores 
in the area. The slogan on the milk 
containers is, “A quality milk from 
our own herd.” 


Objective 


Bob comments, “The primary 
objective in my milk marketing is 
a quality product. I figure on gross- 
ing $10 per hundredweight, after 
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et 
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plant costs, on the milk I’m selling 

. substantially more than if retail- 
ing weren't involved. Of course, my 
costs are higher, too. ’m optimistic 
about the future of dairying.” 

Proof of that statement is demon- 
strated by a recent barn expansion 
so it is now 270.X 39 feet. Perforated 
plastic tubes ventilate the barn.. 
involving four power-louvered fans 
(two on each end of the barn). 

Some visiting dairymen are sur- 
prised to see the wall paneling on 
the inside barn walls, but Bob com- 
ments, “It’s not that much more ex- 
pensive than some cheaper alterna- 
tives...and it washes better than 
they do, besides being attractive to 
look at.” There are six inches of 
fiberglass insulation in the ceiling, 
three inches in sidewalls. Each tie 
stall is floored with a rubber mat, 
bedded with sawdust. 


In Barn 


Cows are in. the barn except for 
exercise. “We've gone through a 
transition over the years,” Bob com- 
ments, “from pasturing night and 
day, to pasturing nights only, and 
finally in the barn practically all the 
time. Catching cows in heat then 
becomes a problem ...so I’m think- 
ing of building a milking parlor, 
partly to help in detecting heats.” 

Presently, the Knights use a milk 
transfer station. As an experiment, 
they once pumped milk directly 
from the dumping station through 
the bottling-plant plate cooler which 
cooled it in seconds. “The milk tasted 
flat,” Bob reports, “so we now cool 
it the conventional way in the bulk 
tank.” For best milk taste, by the 
way, he prefers a butterfat test of 
3.6 present. 


Adjust 
Not all is roses in being a pro- 


ducer-dealer in an area covered by: 


a federal milk marketing order. “If 
I buy milk from the pool,” he com- 
ments, “I have to pay the Class I 
price ... but if I sell excess milk into 
the pool, I only receive a Class I 
price.” So he tries to adjust the pro- 
duction levels of his own herd to fit 
demand... not a simple exercise in 
farm management! 

The milking herd gets corn silage 
as the major roughage (only 18 bales 
of dry hay per day to 90 cows). Ear 
corn, alfalfa pellets, protein supple- 
ment, salt, and minerals are com- 
bined in a farm-owned portable 
grinder-mixer to provide+a. grain 
mix with 16-percent protein. 

Heifers are housed in free stalls 
at a separate structure, fed once a 


day. — G.L.C. 


Robert Knight fills the 
cooler at the self- 
service farm store. 
Eggs, bacon, and 
maple syrup are also 
sold here. 


More Disc-power per Dollar! 


PITTSBURGH Disc Harrows have a reputation for compact maneuver- 
ability and effortless, hitch-up and go handling. Carefully selected 
materials are used in the no-nonsense design to give you the most 
harrow for your dollar. See them at the Empire Farm Days. 


PITTSBURGH Wheel-Type 
Disc Harrows 


Here’s husky, rigid construction 
tied in with easy, one-man hand- 
ling. Self-leveling spring type hitch 
and adjustable disc scrapers are 
standard equipment. Seven widths, 
8 ft. to 14 ft. — 7% in. or 9-in. disc 
spacing. Automotive type 14-in. gage wheels, spaced 80 inches or 106 inches apart, 
have anti-friction roller bearings. Plain or cut-out discs of specially processed Max-Till 
steel. Gangs run on triple-sealed, life-lube bearings. 







‘PITTSBURGH PRL ae Mounted Disc Harrow 


Plenty of muscle and performance, along with 
pick-up convenience, make this harrow a great 
buy. Five sizes, 5-ft. to 10-ft. Rugged angle 
construction and heavy duty hardware through- 
out assure you long, trouble-free service. 





PITTSBURGH PAL 
Adjustable Mounted 
Disc Harrow 


Our newest disc harrow, fully adjustable for extra 
versatility. Three cutting widths, 5-ft. through 7-ft., 
weighing 572 to 743 Ibs. Outstanding features are 
heavy construction, easy angle adjustment, and com- 
pact-design for short turns at the headlands. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


STULL COMPANY, 701 Fourth Ave., Coraopolis, Pa. 15108 
NORTHEAST TRACTOR CO., INC. Route 68, Hubbardson, Mass. 
UEBLERS, Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH FORGINGS CO., FARM TOOLS DIV., CORAOPOLIS, PA. 15108 


The 
NAME THAT FARMERS 


FORAGE BOX 


FEED RACK 


MOHAWK. CUTTER 
also: 


Fertilizer Spreaders Snow Blowers 
Flat Bed Racks 


Haymaker, combined Spreader Chain 


Mohawk Scraper Blade 
Overum Plows Sprayers 
Alternators 
Tires 


Barn Cleaner Chain Running Gears 


Feeder Bunks Silo Unloaders Water Bowls 


See us at Empire Farm Days and the 
New York State Fair for - 
the best prices, quality and : iz A NE 
delivery. We will help you eo ae: 
save! 








Mtg. & Dist. CO. Inc. - 





Why pay more fora 
2 Row Corn Chopper 
a Ue 
Mengele handles 
almost as much 


KNIFE SHARPENER 
DIRECT DRIVE 


3 PT, MOUNTED 
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The Mengele MB3 Corn Chopper is the ; 


best machine for the big, tough jobs. Here 
is why... 


™ provides up to 40 tons per hour of 
corn silage cut as fine as %” 

® direct drive of 8 helical knife cutting 
cylinder .provides maximum output with 
minimum power 


® built-in knife sharpener 


® easy 3-point mounting ensures 
greater maneuverability 


® pickup includes 4 chains and 5 feed 
and compacting rolls 


® support wheel carries 50% of chop- 
per weight in any position 

= approved Mengele Corn Chopper 
parts and service available throughout U.S. 


To handle smaller-acreage, Mengele offers 
the MBJ with features similar to the MB3 
and an output of up to 30 tons per hour. 
For more information on Mengele Corn 
Choppers, please return the coupon below. 


KARL MENGELE & SONS 
MENGELE CORN CHOPPERS 
18 Hawley Terrace, Yonkers, N. Y. 10701 
Tel. (914) 965-8526 


Kindly send free literature on Mengele 
Corn Choppers. 


{] Model MB3 (1 Model MBJ 


Name 

Address 
State 
Zip Code 
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PICKER 


World's Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Vase th ee Lal Me ee | ee 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 





FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) ive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
WA" Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(illus.) or 
Button End — $2.65 pr. plus 35¢ p-p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 0146¢ 


Free Brochure 
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Fine-tuning a combine 


WHEN you find grain behind a 
combine, you'll be tempted to start 
making immediate adjustments. 
Don’t do it! “You'll be better off to 
make a careful examination to de- 
termine exactly where the loss is 
occurring,” says John Crow, senior 
combine service supervisor for John 
Deere. “Then you can correct for 
the problem. 

“Combine adjustment doesn’t have 
to be complicated or mysterious. 
It’s quite simple if you understand 
the machine and know what hap- 
pens, where, and why.” 

This understanding comes easiest 
by considering a combine’s five basic 
functions...cutting and _ feeding, 
threshing, separating, cleaning, and 
finally, crop handling. 

“If a combine is to perform effi- 
ciently, each of these functions must 
be performed in proper relationship 
to the others. Each must be properly 
adjusted to effectively process ma- 
terials delivered to it by the pre- 
ceding unit,” Crow says. “But keep 
in mind that adjustment is not a 
once-a-season operation. You should 
continually check and make small 
adjustments as crop and weather 
conditions vary.” 


Manual 


The operator's manual provides 
basic information on areas of the 
combine where each of these func- 
tions is performed, and it should 
be reviewed before each harvest 
season. 

First to touch grain is the reel, 
which has three main adjustments: 

—Reel speed should be about 
1.25 times travel speed; slightly 
faster in down and lodged crops... 
judge this by watching as you drive. 
The reel should gently lay grain on 
the apron as it is cut off. It should 
not:be pulled through standing grain, 


“and must never push grain away. 
— Reel height should be just low. 


enough to catch all the heads. If the 
reel is too low, heads will hang 
across it and be carried around. 
Multiple cuts on stalks indicate that 
the reel is too high or too slow. 

— Forward position of the reel is 
less critical, but it should be properly 
adjusted. The right setting depends 


on travel speed: farther forward for 
faster speed, back for slower speed. 

A pickup reel is advantageous in 
down and lodged grain, though it 
causes higher losses than a bat reel 
in standing small grains. An addition- 
al adjustment, finger angle, must be 
made on pickup reels. Fingers should 
enter the grain in a combing posi- 
tion and lift it onto the apron. Be 
sure fingers do not hit the cutterbar 

.. they may reach an inch or two 
below cutterbar level. 

Next in line is the cutterbar. Ob- 
viously, knife sections and guards 
must be in good shape. The knife 
must also be properly registered. 
Check at each end of its stroke, as 
it may register at dead center or 
¥-inch beyond. 

Hold-down clips should hold knife 
within 1/32-inch of guards. If there 
is more clearance than that, knock 
the clips down slightly with a ham- 
mer. Wear plates should be moved 
forward enough to prevent fore-and- 
aft movement of the knife. 

The cutterbar should be level. To 
check it on any surface, raise it 
enough to sight on the axle. If one 
end is low, set it on a block and 
lower the header while making the 
adjustment. Check tires for equal 
pressure. 


Auger 

“The platform auger is often 
overlooked,” says Crow. “It should 
be adjusted to match crop condi- 
tions.” 

Fore-and-aft adjustment is deter- 
mined by crop length; move it far- 
ther forward for short crops. Vertical 
adjustment is determined by crop 
density; raise it for heavy crops. In 
both adjustments, see that left and 
right ends are matched. 

Timing of auger fingers is adjust- 
able. This adjustment should also be 
determined by crop density. Fingers 
should extend early in heavy crops, 
late in light crops. 

“Threshing is the key to the whole 
operation,” notes Crow. “Cylinder 
speed and concave clearance are 
the two most important adjustments 
on a combine.” 

In general, higher cylinder speed 

(Continued on page 57) 





REVOLUTIONARY! 


rainz 


SOLVES 
CESSPOOL 
and 
SEPTIC 
TANK 
OVERFLOW 


drainz, the amazing, one-purpose, 
custom formulation used by thou- 
sands of homeowners, gets at the 
real trouble...eliminates ground- 
pore clogging other methods fail 


to correct. 
FREE FOLDER 
Learn how you can avoid costly 


pump-outs, torn-up lawns, repairs 
and messy emergencies. Our new 
folder “The Cause & Cure of Cess- 
pool & Septic Tank Back-up” is 
yours for the asking. 

Send postcard marked “Folder” 
with your name and address to: 


JANCYN Manufacturing Corp. 
Dept. Aas , 155 Oval Drive 
Central Islip, New York 11722 
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A patented 
FERMENTATION CONTROL 
process ...keeps the 
nutrients in the silage 


Only Silo Guard directs and controls 
natural fermentation in your ensilage 
crops. Without fermentation contro! 
there is a great deal of run-off—and 
the protein, carbohydrates, starches 
and sugars are “used up” in normal 
silage making. Silo Guard lets you 
save these vital nutrients .. . keeps 
them in the silage. It retains the color 
and palatability of fresh cut forages. 
And it forms propionic acid which 
adds high food energy, prevents ex- 
cess heating, virtually eliminates bu- 
tyric acid with its unpleasant odor. 
Result: Increased milk production or 
weight gains. Proved by 13 years of 
success by top dairymen in the U.S. 
and Canada. Documented in our 
Customer Evaluation Reports. 


Write us. See our booth at Empire 
Farm Days and N.Y. State Fair. 


Sudan-Sudex silages are 
excellent protein feeds. 
Silo Guard fermentation contro! 
process is a must for these 
silages to insure high quality. 





International Stock Food Corp. 


Waverly, N.Y. 14892 e 607-565-2805 
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Combine..... 
(Continued from page 56) 


and closer concave setting go to- 
gether. This combination increases 
severity of threshing, and the op- 
posite decreases it. 

In some instances, though, you will 
want to change only one of these 
adjustments. If kernel damage is 
excessive, cylinder speed is probably 
too high. If you are leaving grain in 
the heads, try just closing the con- 
cave slightly. If volume of material 
going through the combine increases, 
use higher cylinder speed and more 
concave clearance. 

Be sure spacing at the rear of the 
concave is correct. It should general- 
ly be about half the front spacing. 
Also see that clearance is uniform 
from side to side. 


Separating 

“The vast majority of separation 
should occur in the concave area, 
not the walkers,” Crow points out. 
“Grain drops through the concaves, 
and straw goes back onto the walk- 
ers. If much grain goes to the walk- 
ers, part of it will be lost out the 
back. People often blame the shoe 
when they find loose grain behind a 
combine, but there is far more walk- 
er loss than shoe loss. 

“The best way to check is to pick 
up a big handful of straw from the 
walkers and see how much grain is 
in it. I can’t say just how much is 
too much, but there should be very 
little.” 

If rear concave clearance is too 
wide, it lets grain onto the walkers. 
Check there first if you have walker 
losses. 


Slow Down 

In very heavy crops, you may have 
to slow down. There is a limit to 
how much a combine can handle, 
and separating may be the first func- 
tion to overload. 

On light or medium crops, it helps 
to use risers on the walkers. Risers 
retard the rearward movement of 
straw, providing more time for sep- 
aration. In heavy crops, risers should 
be removed to prevent overloading 
the walkers. 

Curtains may also be removed in 
heavy crops. Their purpose is to 
stop any loose kernels flying back 
from the cylinder. In heavy crops, 
they pack straw and interfere with 
separation on the front part of walk- 
ers. With straw piled high, no loose 
kernels could fly out the back, so 
curtains may as well be removed. 

Correct machine speed is highly 
important. A change of only a few 
rpm can cause walkers and shoe to 
perform inefficiently. Run the ma- 
chine at full speed with no load, 
and check with a hand-held tach- 
ometer. Your operator's manual tells 
which shaft to check and what its 
speed should be. Never run _ the 


engine faster or slower than recom- 
mended while harvesting. 

“There are really only two ad- 
justments on the cleaning shoe,” 
says Crow. “Opening size (of chaf- 
fer and sieve) and air speed are the 
only things you can change. They 
must be adjusted together, since 
opening size affects air speed. Clos- 
ing the openings causes air to rush 
through faster (like holding your 
thumb over the end of a garden 
hose) so the fan should be slowed 
down as the chaffer is closed.” 

The main air blast is directed 


through the front part of the chaffer. 
Air speed should be sufficient to lift 
material and suspend it in air, letting 
heavy particles rain down. If under- 
blown, material will ride on the chaf- 
fer, and grain will slough off the end 


of the shoe. If overblown, grain will 
be picked up and blown beyond the 
end of the shoe. 

Chaffer and sieve are adjusted 
by watching grain in the tank, tail- 
ings return, and shoe loss. If you are 
losing any grain over the shoe, open 
the chaffer a little. If you are getting 
trash in the grain tank, close the 
sieve a little. 

If the tailings return is overloaded, 
you need to close the chaffer or open 
the sieve. You can tell which is 
needed by examining the material 

.is there an excess of clean grain 
or trash? If there are lots of un- 
threshed heads, reduce concave 
clearance to do a better job of 
threshing. 

The back section of the chaffer 
should be opened somewhat more 


than the rest. This lets unthreshed 
heads drop through the tailings re- 
turn. 

The fifth function of a combine is 
the actual movement of the grain 
through an elevator system to the 
tank, and through the unloading 
auger to trucks. The only adjustments 
here control tension on drive chains, 
but since these chains have long 
service life, very little adjustment is 
required. The operator’s manual 
explains these adjustments fully. 

After all adjustments are made, 
the performance of the combine is 
in the control of the operator who 
must be capable of determining the 
combine’s capacity in the crop be- 
ing harvested, and must be constant- 
ly on the alert for any changes which 
will require further “fine tuning.” 


t Uebler’s — Distributors in New York and New England 


Kemlite Corporation. 


FLIES } 
Rob Your Wilh Check 
ROCKLAND =! 


KLEEN-KOW 


ROCKLAND 
Bi Re ences: COreING, 
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Passaic Avenue, W. Caldwell, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


Cooperative Feed Dealers Chenango Bridge, N.Y. 
Erikson Supply Company So. Acton, Mass. 
New Holland Supply Company New Holland, Pa. 





“Registered trademark. GLASBORD flat panel is manufactured exclusively by 





* 
G LASBO RD by KEMLITE CORPORATION 


cleanable/durable wall panel for milking parlors and dairy barns.. 


GLASBORD flat panel is a semi-rigid, fiber glass reinforced poly- 
ester resin building panel—sanitary, glossy white, accepted by 
U.S.D.A. for use in federally inspected plants. 


GLASBORD flat panel is: 


@ easily cleaned 


@ moisture resistant 


i nonporous 

@ rot proof 

i mildew proof 
@ stain resistant 
i odor free 
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Bi easily installed 

Wi available in three thicknesses 
A2", %”, and He" 

@ available in standard panel 
sizes 4’ x 8’ and 4’ x 10’ 

W@ available in extra long lengths 
to eliminate vertical seams 
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WRITE FOR COLOR BROCHUR 
619 ATLANTIC BOULEVARD Zip 33394 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 










Phone for Reservations (305) 564-3211 
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DISNEY WORLD BUS ‘TOURS AVAILABLE DAILY. 
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ROTOMIN 


Outstanding Quality 
SALT BLOCKS 


For Sixty-five Years 










10 |b. Blocks — Packed 6 
Blocks per case. 








4 |b. Blocks — Packed 15 


Blocks per case. 


( 
A 


Packed—5 Display Packages 
of 24 Spools to the case. 















ROTO 
SALT 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Compressed Salt Since 1904 
Penn Yan, New York 14527 


YOUR CEN-PE-CO REPRESENTATIVE 
MMe UE Bama 





Charles Weaver 


YOU CAN HAVE COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE IN THE MAN 
WHO CALLS ON YOU FROM 


B65 10) Le 6a 


He has been trained to 


advise you on lubricating 


heavy-duty equipment. He 


also specializes in Colum- 
bia paints and roof coat- 
ings for protecting and 


beautifying your buildings. 


f CENTRAL PETROLEUM CO. 


Since 1911 
Cleveland, Ohio Walcott, lowa 





When writing to advertisers be sure 
fo mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Dollar Guide 





FUEL SHORTAGE on farms should be reported to your 
county ASCS office ... where corrective procedures 
already set up by the USDA will be set in motion. 
If farmers buy gasoline for farm purposes at retail 
outlets, they should get sales slip for gasoline 
tax refund. 

EASTERN MILK PRODUCERS COOPERATIVE is now an 
operating cooperative, entitled to the one cent 
extra per hundredweight paid by the Market Admin- 
istrator in federal Order #2 to dairy cooperatives 


with that designation. It joins Dairylea and NEDCO 
in this category. 


LP GAS is used for drying corn at annual rate of 
642 million gallons in U.S. Industry spokesmen 
advise farmers who'll need it this fall to 
stockpile some in advance because of fuel shortages. 


GRAIN STORAGE can be made by converting a used 
gasoline storage tank with a cutting torch. After 
publishing picture of such storage, AA has received 
letters and phone calls from readers concerned with 
safety. 

Use extreme caution when using a torch on such 
tanks ... steaming them out with a steam jenny 
before working on them is probably safest. 





NATIONAL LAMB & WOOL REPORT is available free at 
any time of any day by calling 1-800-525-3566. 
It's about 2 minutes in length, and is updated 
periodically throughout the day. 





EGG PRICES predicted by Poultry Survey Committee 
for 12 months beginning July 1, 1973 to average 


54 cents per dozen. 


PRESENT USE ASSESSMENT law is in effect in New 
Hampshire. Details available from SPACE, Box 757, 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301. 





HOG PRICES likely to remain high rest. of %73. “No 
general upturn in production has taken place ... 
and ceiling prices at retail have dampened any 
likelihood of production increase. 


NO MANURE SPREADING allowed between December 1 and 
April 15 ... so goes a proposal by Vermont 
Department of Health. Modification is expected 

in final regulation, but proposal indicates trend 


of thinking by regulatory agencies. 


FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES in U.S. rose 13 percent 
during year ending March 1, 1973 ... up a whopping 


20 percent in Pennsylvania. 


EXTENDED IN-LINE EGG EASER is formed of plastic 
strips or rubber tubing (even rope) to prevent eges 
from banging into wire when rolling out of egg 
tray. A 1% reduction in cracks is worth $450 a 
year in.a 10,000-bird flock. 


UREA is being fed to 50 percent of dairy cows 

in Midwest, reports a Doane survey. Protein from 
plant sources is so expensive that urea has become 
far more widely acceptable. 


CLASS I MILK was only 38 percent of deliveries in 
Puget Sound federal milk marketing order area in 
April, 1973. This in spite of Class I Base Plan 
in effect in that market. 


GROWTH STIMULATORS available for beef cattle do not 
include recently-outlawed DES, but do include: 

MGA (Upjohn Co.) for heifers, Synorex (Syntex Labs) 
for either heifers or steers, and Ralgro (Commercial 
Solvents Corp.) for any beef animal not kept for 
breeding purposes. 


THE FOUR-TIER CAGE system is catching hold with 
Maine poultrymen, reports poultry specialist Harry 
Whelden. He estimates 3/4 million layers in this 
system by this fall. 


HUGE WHEAT CROP of around 1.7 billion bushels 
being harvested ... but price remains strong. 
Money earned from wheat will top all previous 
records. 
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Chips limbs up to 4” diameter. Now has longer, wider feed chute 
improved feed roll, blower and chute assembly. Standard hammer 
mill rotor. Optional hopper permits processing soil, leaves, stalks 
hay or bark. PTO and gas engine drive models. Check coupon fo 
details. 


uckITY CI SPLITTER 


a 


Splits Big Profits from 
toughest woods —Ends 
Splitting Drudgery 
with 18 ton 

hydraulic power! 


7 H.P. trailer unit squats under power to load logs without dead 
lift. Has 2 speeds, auto-shift, auto-stroke. 26” ram travel splits logs 
up to 34”, any diameter—with extended frame and adjustable wedge 
splits up to 60”. NEW LOW COST Economy model for farmers and 
small wood lots. Also ask about the 60L Series for logs up to 8% 
ft. long. Check coupon for details.DEALER INQUIRIES WANTED. 


PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. I 
DEPT. AA, P.O. BOX 605, PIQUA, OHIO 45356 | 
Send me information on items checked below. No obligation. 


LICKITY BRUSH CHIPPER LICKITY LOG SPLITTER | 
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SNOW-MASTER 
The World’s Finest Snow Rotary. 
Mfg. & Dist. By. 
Metal Products Mfg. Co. Rte. 3 
ox 153 Manitowoc, Wisc. 54220 
a Ty 











100% -s 
Ball 3 
Bearing. 

6, 7, or 8 





foot wide. 


The 
Snow-Master 
solves all snow 
problems. Public interest & demand was created 
by the hundreds of satisfied farmers & users. The 
Snow-Master has been on the market for eight years, 
sold in 26 states & NO dissatisfied customers. BUY 
DIRECT & SAVE. The factory will accept Snow- 
Master orders with only $100.00 included with 
order and balance to be paid before shipment, which 
can be anytime but no later than Nov. 1, 1973. Due 
to the increase in material & Mfg. cost there will be 
a substantial increase in the retail selling price, which 
will take effect when the present inventory is sold 
out, which is less than a hundred units. Special 
summer discount during July & August. 


Tires for Trucks, Tractors, Imple- 
ments, Graders, Loaders, Log- 
ging, Earthmoving, Plus your Car! 


Gans Tire Co. 
1110 Broadway 
Chelsea, Mass. 02150 


SEE US AT 
Nd ta 


ebler’s sarn equipment 


eS 
~ FREE 
STALLS 


@3 
STYLES #10 


@ GALVANIZED 
@® RUST SHIELDS 
STANDARD 


For FREE 
LITERATURE 
write name and address on margin of © 
this ad and mail to: 
UEBLER Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Dept. A, 7-13 Front St., Vernon, N.Y. 13476 


POWER-TWIN® UNIVERSAL 


One of first ‘soft start’’ type motors. 
Combines high performance with low 
current inrush necessary with single- 
phase. 3 to 100 HP. Soft-Soft start motor 
available with even lower inrush current. 
15 to 100 HP. 


SYSTEM ANALYZER DIV. 


RONK ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES, inc. 


1205 E. State Street, Nokomis, Ill. 62075 
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_ the second tor measuring the gallon 
of water. We filled each to the mark, 

_ then poured the acid into the water. 
You want to be careful to stay away 
from the fumes,” he continued. “You 
can see them...they kinda’ steam 
up and fog. 

“Before treating, we first scraped 
the barn, then moved the cows into 
a different area. Next, we took a 
rubber squeegee and cleaned the 
surface... then just poured enough 


If you have one of 205 
different tractor models Arps 
custom-makes a loader for it! 


Next time you need a loader, think of Arps. 
We make loaders designed to fit 205 
different models of quality, mediu 
and heavy duty tractors. 










ROUGHED-UP FLOORS 





Take a concrete floor, sprinkle it 
with liberal quantities of manure 
and urine, scrape it once or twice a 
day for several years...and what 
will you get? You'll get a skating 
rink! 

Visit with dairyman Albert “Toby” 
Johnson of Kingdom Road, Baldwins- 
ville, New York, for example. When 
he built his new freestall barn back 
in 1966, he attempted to provide 
a nonskid floor surface by using a 
broomed finish on the concrete 
alleys. 


Polished 


However, he found that constant 
scraping, even without any down 
pressure on the blade, soon honed 
that rough surface to a high polish. 
“It became glass-smooth,” remarks 
Toby. “In fact, you had to watch to 
keep from going down yourself. I 
worried about the cows. They 
slipped, but fortunately none ever 
split. 

“However, when I turned in some 
new heifers, I soon got in trouble,” 
he continues. “I brought in four, 
and two hurt themselves the first 
night. They had just come out of 
stanchions and their feet were still 
hard. Then when a first-calf heifer 
came in heat and she also split, I 
knew I had to do something about 
it and darn quick. 

“At first, I thought I might rent 
a concrete saw like contractors use 
to cut grooves in curves on highways. 
But then one morning while milking, 
I thought to myself... why not take 
a hammer or maul and crack up 
that smooth surface? So we tried a 
small section. It looked so good that 
we decided to go over the whole 
floor. 

“T substituted a crowbar for the 
maul,” Toby reports. “Then a neigh- 
bor suggested I try a small electric 
jackhammer. Off and on over the 
next week, several of us were busy 
banging away at that floor.” 


Results 


The results of their efforts are a 
series of surface indentations ranging 
from the size of a quarter to a half- 
dollar, approximately %4- to '%4-inch 
deep. A random and somewhat casual 
count by this observer indicated 
about 12 to 15 of these aggregate- 
exposing depressions per square foot. 
The rest of the surface remained 
undisturbed. 

But Toby didn’t stop there. Once 
he had finished that job, he started 
Phase II . . . treating the floor surface 
with muriatic acid. The acid was 
purchased in 15-gallon drums, and 
1% quarts of the acid (20 degrees 
Baume) was diluted by adding it to 
1 gallon of water. 

I asked Toby how he applied it. 
“Well, to begin with,” he replied, 
“you'd better get some plastic pails 
... the acid will eat metal. We took 
two pails, and put a mark on the 
acid pail for 1% quarts, then marked 
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acid on to cover the area we were 
treating. You can tell where you put 
it because it bubbles and foams up. 
If we missed a spot, we just spread 
it around with the squeegee or our 
rubber boots. 

“We left the acid on about 30 to 
45 minutes, then hosed it down and 
squeegeed it out the door. I don’t 
know whether we needed to take 
it off or not, but we did it as a pre- 
caution. I didn’t want to take a 
chance on hurting the cows’ feet.” 

What were the results? Toby 
couldn't be happier. “It really did 
the job,” he said. “I haven’t seen 
any cows slipping. In fact, the other 
day when we were classifying, I saw 
some animals galloping around the 
bunk. They had absolutely no fear 
of slipping.” 

Toby treated about 4,600 square 
feet of floor area with the acid. He 
used about 50 gallons of 20-degree 
Baume muriatic. Cost per hundred- 
weight in 15-gallon drums (Syracuse 
area) is $4.45 (with quantity dis- 
count). So the material cost for a 
barn the size of Toby’s is around 
$25. 

The corrosive action of the acid 
turned a mirror-smooth concrete 
floor into a granular non-skid sur- 
face. The finer particles were etched 
away to expose coarser material. 
How long will it last? Toby’s not 
sure. But he quickly adds, “Even if 
I had to treat it twice a year, it 
would be well worth it.” . 


Try It 


Freestall dairymen plagued with 
similar problems might like to try 
the procedure Toby Johnson has 
used, If they do, they should remem- 
ber that they are using a corrosive 
material. Heed the proper precau- 
tions...avoid breathing the fumes 
... avoid contact with the skin. Care- 
less handling, at the very least, might 
cause holes in their pants. At the 
worst, it could produce holes in 
what’s under their pants! 

Chemical suppliers caution users 
to be sure and dilute acids by adding 
the acid to the water...not vice 
versa! They also suggest that anyone 
handling acid wear goggles and 
rubber gloves. Good ventilation is 
a must for dissipating fumes. If fumes 
are allowed to condense on metal 
surfaces, corrosion can result. 

Obviously, the acid should not be 
flushed down metal drains or pipes. 
However, a basic material (such as 
limestone) can be used to neutralize 
the acid. 

Muriatic acid is a dilute solution 
of hydrochloric acid. Twenty-degree 
Baume muriatic contains 31.45- 
percent hydrochloric acid. Further 
information on handling this or other 
acids can be obtained by contacting 
the Manufacturing Chemists Asso- 
ciation, 1825 Connecticut Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. — 
William Quinn 





Arps loaders are powerful... 
versatile ... with extra muscle 
where it matters. Lift cylinders, 
bucket controls and grapple 
attachments are hydraulically 


actuated by double-acting cylinders, made by Arps 


to our strict quality standards. 


For more information on the new Series VI loader 
for heavy duty jobs, or the Series II and IV for 
smaller tractors, see your Arps dealer or write. 


Whatever your job .. . keep it moving with Arps. 


ARPS CORPORATION 
(A CHROMALLOY AMERICAN SUBSIDIARY) 
NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN 53061 


YEBLERS 


VERNON, NEW YORK 


Sn ee 19t° 


POSTED 


HUNTING, FISHING 
OR 
TRESPASSING 


FOR ANY PURPOSE 






Arps’ new Series VI loader fits 
more than 35 models of tractors 
with up to 125 horsepower. 





315-829-3205 


VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 
Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 


Name, City & State 
50-15¢Ea. 100-12¢ Ea. 500-11¢Ea. 


STRICTLY FORBIDDEN] Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 


VIOLATORS WILL BE PROSECUTED 
YOUR NAME HERE 
CITY & STATE 


AO S. 3rd Ave. 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


COLONIAL POSTER CO. 


Dept. O 
10550 


914-668-5647 





If yours is the kind of family 
that regards learning as a con- 
tinuing adventure . . . the kind 
of family that wants to be in- 
formed, to be a part of the 
history-making events that oc- 
cur every day .. . right now 
you cannot possibly make a 
more sound and rewarding in- 
vestment than the Imperial 
Edition of the Rand McNally 
World Atlas. 

The Imperial contains more 
than 300 pages between its 
hard-bound durable Lexatone 
covers measuring 124%x9% 
inches. There are 89 pages of 
full-color maps . . . 20 pages 
of space information . . . 87 
pages of detailed world infor- 
mation in tables and special 
maps... and 22 pages of vital 
reference facts about your 
United States .. . all for only 
$6.95, a price $5 less than the 
publisher’s suggested price. 

To get this stimulating treas- 
ury of fascinating facts, just 
fill in the coupon and mail to 
us. 


Send Check or Money Order to: 


FOR YOUR 
FAMILY 





THE MODERN 
RAND McNALLY 
WORLD ATLAS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850 


Rand McNally World Atlas (postpaid) ......... 
New York State residents add ................... 


PLEASE PRINT 


Bade A ee @EDOI9 EGO, brie sn eee 
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Total $ 





UNITS OF MEASURE 


It’s long been a puzzle to me why 
we continue to quote prices for 
grains in such dissimilar terms. For 
instance, everyone is used to hearing 
wheat prices in terms of cents per 
bushel. Corn prices in the Northeast 
are usually in terms of dollars per 
ton, so I wasn’t quite prepared to 
quote in cents per bushel when a 
Midwest friend asked me the other 
day. A few quick conversions and 
we were on a comparable basis. Soy- 
beans, of course, are in cents per 
bushel ... or, as high as they are, in 
dollars per bushel. 

We've long heard proposals to 
get us on a metric system like most 
of the rest of the world. Much scien- 
tific measurement has always been 
metric but most of the rest of our 
computations are in feet and inches, 
gallons, pounds, etc. 

The resistance to change is con- 
siderable but it seems reasonable to 
think the changeover will take place 
someday. In the meantime, maybe 
we should be doing a little more in 
our schools to teach the metric units 
and the conversions so the next gen- 
eration may be more willing to ac- 
cept the switchover. 

The first really public use of the 
metric system that I’ve observed was 
along a freeway in Ohio where a 
sign proclaimed it to be 170 miles, 
or 250 kilometers, to Cleveland. A 
dual unit of measure in road signs 
once in a while would surely make 
a lot of folks think a little more 
about the metric system. 


New Unit 

Now let me try a new unit of 
measure on you for size. Many of 
us are used to thinking about pas- 
ture carrying capacity. For instance, 
good pasture might carry a cow per 
acre. In some of the arid range coun- 
try, seven or eight acres may be 
needed to carry a beef cow and her 
calf. Outside Greeley, Colorado, 
Montfort and Co. run a “little ole 
feedlot” where they turn out some 
nice fat cattle. They had about 120,- 
000 head on a section of land which, 
I guess, figures to about 200 head 
per acre. Of course, they didn’t pas- 
ture the cattle but they sure fed them! 

All the feed (corn silage, beet 
pulp, corn and barley, oats and milo, 
several sources of protein, minerals, 
some very limited amounts of alfalfa 
or pellets, and even a little green- 
chop) was mixed together in various 
proportions depending on the age 
and condition of the various pens of 
cattle. 

Feeder cattle were brought from 
as far east and south as Alabama but 
mostly from west of the Mississippi. 
They bought wherever they could. 
They've gotten big enough and spe- 
cialized enough to kill their own 
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cattle and distribute meat almost 
nationwide in their own trucks and 
refrigerated freight cars. 

They own a lot of irrigated land 
but do not farm, saying they can’t 
keep track of crops, cattle, markets, 
etc. They lease their land out and 
contract with other farmers to grow 
the silage. If you lease their land, 
it’s with the agreement to sell the 
corm silage you grow back to them 
at a contracted price. The silage is 
cut, trucked, and delivered to their 
bunk silos by the farmers who grow 
it. We were amazed that some of it 
moves 30 or 40 miles from field to 
feedlot on big self-unloading or dump 
trucks, 

Talk about specialization! One 
kid we talked to said he did nothing 
all summer but irrigate corn. Deep- 
well pumps, powered electrically, 
run water down ditches at the ends 
of the fields. Bent pipes act like 
siphons to bring the water out of the 
ditch from where it runs down a 
trench between each pair of rows 
until it reaches the end of the field. 
This kid changes these siphons twice 
a day, keeps a check on the water 
and tries to get around to each field 
every four or five days. Talk about 
corn looking good — well, that sure 

id. 





Fertilizer 


What about fertilizer? Growers 
could have all the manure they could 
use for hauling it from the pile out 
behind the feedlot. They balanced 
it up with some phosphorus and 
potash. 

Incidentally, the manure piling 
was a real problem. Probably 25 
acres was used. to store it at depths 
from 10 to 40 feet. It was dry enough 
so they graded it off, built roads on 
it, and bulldozed other layers of new 
manure into place. Yes, there was 
some odor ... for several miles. 

In spite of sorting gates and in- 
genious arrangements of alleys, pens 
and all, we noted that several horses 
were kept saddled and handy for 
sorting and working the cattle. Pos- 


sibly it’s not necessary to mention. 


that some of these horses have for- 
gotten more about handling cattle 


than most men ever learn! 


Admirer 


Being an admirer of a good horse 
of any kind, and particularly of a 
good cattle horse, I was absolutely 
taken by the agility and ability of 
these horses. I might add that a horse 
has to learn a little about taking 
care of himself in these pens and 
alleys. A load of cattle just in off 
the range, not handled much before 
and now in new surroundings, may 
not respond like a bunch of old milk 
cows would. A good horse learns to 
use his chest, teeth, or forefeet if 
need be. 


Specialization was the word all 
through this setup. The feeder drove 
the trucks to the designated pens 
and fed it in the bunks along the 
alleys. Someone else decided on the 
ration for the cattle after a computer 
ran down the least-cost formulation 
that would meet their needs. Then 
the men at the mix center “put it all 
together” and the feeder just drove 
off with it to designated pens. 

The health men were just as spe- 
cialized from the head full-time vet 
down to his helper who crowded 
and coaxed the cattle into squeeze 
chutes for treatment. As you would 
expect, preventive medicine has to 
be a big part of the health program 
in such an operation. New additions 
get vitamins, antibiotics and serum, 
special rations at first, and whatever 
else they need for any specific prob- 
lems. 

I guess one of the most noticeable 
things about the beef business today 
compared to a few years ago is the 
change in the complexion of things. 
There was a time, except in the 
South or Southwest, when you could 
count on a man’s cattle being red 
and white, black, or black with 
white faces. Since the introduction 
of the Charolais, plus some other 
new breeds from Europe, the color 
of cattle on the range or in the feed- 
lot can be almost anything. 

In the big feedlots where the cat- 
tle also come in from the South, 
there is an even greater range in 
color and conformation. Many breed- 
ers have long had some blood from 
Asia (India) Brahman and Zebu. This 
gives color variations as well as some 
big ears, loose, pendulous dewlaps 
and sometimes remnants of humps or 
“slopy’ rear ends. If there happens 
to be some deep red Santa Gertrudis 
or crossbreds mixed in, you can get 
quite a variation. There are also 
enough cattle from Mexico, some 
colored dairy crosses, a few Holstein 
crossbreds, and rangy old longhorn 
types to keep anyone from being 
bored. 


VEGETABLES 


Specialization isn’t restricted to 
the cattle business. On the same 
recent trip we watched some lettuce 
and carrot operators in California. 
Crews move into a field of head let- 
tuce, cut and trim it, wrap and box 
it, load it onto trucks and move on 
to the next field. It’s fantastic to see 
how fast each man or woman can 
perform his or her operation, that 
being all they do all day. 


Workers 


Incidentally, the workers we talked 
to belonged to the Teamsters Union. 
They had good jobs, good pay, and 
no use for Mr. Chavez or his union. 
The lettuce is grown by the land- 
owners, bought standing by one of 
the few large packers, and shipped. 
These buyers hire the harvest help 
and move them from field to field as 
the crop becomes ready. They go 
over a field two or even three times. 
The farmer then plows it up, re- 
plants, waters, fertilizes, and raises 
another crop. So along a road it’s a 
continuous process, with seed and 
fertilizer moving in and lettuce mov- 
ing out all the same day. 


We were intrigued to see carrots 
coming in from the fields in tractor- 
trailer loads, being weighed and 
dumped into big tanks of water from 
which they were elevated to scrub- 
bers, washers and sorters. They end- 
ed up on assembly lines where women 
put them either in small bunches 
to be wrapped, boxed, coded and 
shipped, or into 50-pound boxes for 
shipping to processors. 


SOME SYSTEM 


We got to talking about all this 
produce headed out for all parts of 
the country. It’s perishable, it’s 
needed, and generally speaking, it’s 
going to get to where it belongs on 
schedule. We commented that peo- 
ple all the way across the country 
could get a wide variety of food, 
even at some pretty remote places. 

How do you account for this when 
you consider, for example, the time 
involved in delivering a letter and 
the uncertainty of its time of arrival? 
Think of the almost endless number 
of items, the perishability of some 
foods, the variation in grades, qual- 
ities and kinds needed from place to 
place and from time to time, and it 
does boggle the mind! No central 
system of planning or supervision 
could possibly get the job done. It 
makes one really appreciate what 
the competitive private enterprise 
system does automatically, day after 
day. 


Example 


We saw an example of this one 
night in a remote cafe-country store- 
gas station-motel-post. office . . . all 
under one management. It was in 
southern Utah, 14 miles from a 
phone and 300 miles from the whole- 
saler who normally supplied the store 
and cafe. The regular Monday de- 
livery hadn’t come, it was now Wed- 
nesday night, and stocks were run- 
ning low, but by doing a little sub- 
stituting, everyone got fed. On Thurs- 
day morning, someone drove to the 
phone to find out what had happened 
to the truck... and to give the com- 
petition a chance if the answer 
wasn't satisfactory! 

The point is that even out there, 
about as far away from it all as you 
can get in this country, there was 
still competition. The buyer had 
options...maybe not as many as 
he’d have in most communities here 
in the Northeast, but he did have a 
choice. This meant the sellers had to 
measure up to some level of perfor- 
mance for dependability, and also 
for price, quality and selection. 


Tribute 


It adds up to a tribute to our eco- 
nomic system, which serves us so 
well and so automatically day after 
day that we take it for granted. The 
more one thinks about it, the more 
thankful he should be that tomor- 
row’s food supply, with its infinite 
variations of quality, variety, size, 
perishability and so on, is going to 
be there. Because of the profit incen- 
tive, a multitude of people will be 
motivated to move it along... far 
faster than would a mass of civil 
service people following some semi- 
rigid rules aimed at getting it to 
where it’s going...and hopefully, 
before it spoils. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. & Mrs. William Eddy, Carmel ....6 50.35 
(refund on policy) 

Mrs. Ruth Manning, Springwater 
(insurance settlement) 

Mr. Lawrence Gongo, West Chazy .. 
(settlement of claim) 

Mrs. Donald Roberts Sr., Lorraine .... 
(refund on order) 

Ms. Vera Esche, Boonville 
(additional refund) 

Mrs. Mildred Rice, Petersburg 
(account cleared) 

Mrs. Alice McCormick, Eaton 
(refund on order) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. Bernadine Finnegan, Westport 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Josephine Diefenderfer, 
Coatesville 
(claim settled) 

Mr. John Ramsey, Butler 
(check returned) 


CONNECTICUT 
Mr. William McGuire, North 


314.72 
75.00 


7.98 


39.24 


(refund on order) 


FLORIDA 


Mrs. William Holbert, Orange City .. 
(refund on order) 





DOWN THE DRAIN 


We are advised by the Council 
of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., that 
the Wholesale Merchandise Club of 
America, 154 Jericho Turnpike, 
Floral Park, New York, and 681 Old 
Willets Path, Hauppauge, New York, 
has gone out of business. 

The club has entered into an as- 
signment to creditors under New 
York State bankruptcy laws. Com- 
plainants should file claims with 
the law firm of Goldman, Frier, and 
Altesman, 7 Dey Street, New York 
City 10007. Claims will be honored 
if accompanied by a proof of claim 
form or an affidavit. 

Complaints may also be directed 
to Postal Inspector Harry Sysak, 
Post Office, Smithtown, New York 
11787. Included should be details of 
the complaint, cancelled check or 
other proof of payment, and any 
correspondence from or with the 
firm. Each such item should be ini- 
tiated and dated by the complainant 
at the time of submission to the 
inspector. 

Related firms in assignment to 
creditors are: Suffolk Save Center, 
Nutri-Labs Inc., Lancer Industries 
Corporation and _ its subsidiaries, 
Pegasus and Colt Ltd., Heraldic Ar- 
chives, Plexicubes Inc., and the 
Graham Agency. 


MAKE IT LEGAL 


Attorney General Louis J. Lefko- 
witz of New York State has warned 
against hiring unqualified individuals 
to perform legal work. The warning 
came at the time of his announce- 
ment of a Supreme Court order ob- 
tained by his office against an in- 
dividual who had advertised in news- 
papers and magazines that he could 
obtain judicial divorces in New York 
State “at rock-bottom cost.” 

Investigation by the attorney gen- 
eral’s staff revealed that the individ- 
ual, operating from a Manhattan 
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office, had unlawfully accepted com- 
pensation to perform legal work 
although not licensed to practice 
law. 

Mr. Lefkowitz pointed out that 
lawyers are equipped to deal with 
legal problems and are accountable 
for their actions while laymen are 
not. He said: “The hazards of using 
unlicensed practitioners far outweigh 
any illusory savings in cost.” 


INSURANCE 


The increasing number of inquiries 
from readers about insurance com- 
panies would appear to be a result of 
exposure to multi-state advertising 
on radio and television, through the 
mails, or in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Although we cannot advise on 
what coverage a person should have 
or on relative merits of insurance 
offered by various companies, we 
can check on whether companies are 
licensed in the states where sub- 
scribers reside. 

Since September 1, 1970, New 
York State has required that out-of- 
state insurers must be licensed to 
do mail-order business in the state, 
as well as to sell through agents. All 
insurers seeking to do business in 
New York State now come under the 
jurisdiction of the State of New York 
Insurance Department. 

All phases of a licensed company’s 
operations, including claims handling, 
premium rates, policy provisions, 
and financial stability, are subject to 
thorough examination by the state. 

Other states in our circulation area 
also regulate insurance — business 
within their states. Before commit- 
ting yourself, make sure that the 
company is licensed by your state’s 
insurance department. 

Then read the policy carefully so 
that you fully understand what cov- 
erage you are getting. 


NEW TIME LIMIT 


Farmers in New York State have 
been given increased protection un- 
der a recent amendment to the Agri- 
culture & Markets Law which streng- 
thens provisions of Article 20 re- 
lating to time of payment for farm 
products. 

Article 20 provides that commis- 
sion merchants, dealers and brokers 
must be licensed to buy farm prod- 
ucts and must file surety bonds. The 
license must be renewed each year. 

Under the amendment, money due 
for farm products must be_ paid 
within 15 days unless otherwise 
agreed upon in writing. Failure to 
do so will be considered unfair con- 
duct. 

It is the grower’s obligation to de- 
termine whether a buyer is licensed 
and bonded. This can be done by 
writing or calling the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets 
in Albany (phone 518-457-4990). 

Farmers are urged to deal only 
with licensed middlemen, to have 
transactions in writing, and to read 
contracts before signing. 
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three days later he came home. 
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Local agent Richard 





Florence Winne, Voorheesville, N.Y. _.$ 497.13 
Auto accident—broke pelvis 






Lee Welty, Whitesville, N.Y. ............... 273.30 
Crushed by cow—injured hand 
Jessie Prentice, Whitney Point, N.Y. 330.62 





Fell off horse—injured back 
Gerald Linderman, Hinsdale, N.Y. _.... 2080.00 
Pinned by bull—broke leg 







Joseph Wolf, Allegany, N.Y. _.............. 755.03 
Cutting cable—injured eye 
Tabitha McDermott, Genoa, N.Y. ........ 233.58 





Stepped on nail—inj. foot 
William Speelburg, Findley Lake, N.Y. 1236.43 
Caught in tailgate chain—broke fingers 
Sam Cusimano, Jamestown, N.Y. ........ 732 
Fell off ladder—inj. ankle, hip 
Richard Patten, Lowman, N.Y. ........... 933.58 
Auto accident—chest injury 
George Kolb, Norwich, N.Y. 1640.71 
Grease fire—burned face, hands 





































Marie Bulriss, Mooers, N.Y. ............... 674.97 
Pinned by cow—inj. shoulder 

Theodore Law, East Freetown, N.Y. ... 361.86 
Calf bolted—injured hand 

John Gabel, Jr., Walton, N.Y. —......... 505.54 
Saw slipped—inj. hand 

J. Barton Archibald, Delhi, N.Y. ....... 590.00 
Pushed by cow, fell—broke hip 

Jay Lamb sedem: Neve 2 ee eet eista ces. 591.32 
Nail flew—inj. eye 

Robert Hazen, Jr., Brushton, N.Y. __..... 193.32 
Tractor .accident—inj. foot 

Donald Sharick, Corfu, N.Y. .............. 767.56 
Fell off roof—head injury 

Phillip Nicastro, Frankfort, N.Y. ....... 314.28 
Auto accident—inj. hip 

Anna Horigan, W. Winfield, N.Y. _... 245.38 
Fell downstairs—inj. shoulder, back 

Hugh Delano, Adams, N.Y. .................. 1765.00 
Auto accident—broke knee 

Cecil Bloss, Carthage, N.Y. ............... 1061.00 
Lifting plywood—inj. shoulder 

Lewis Keefer, Croghan, N.Y. _............ 2055.00 
Kicked by cow—inj. knee 

Rose Widrick, Castorland, N.Y. _... 943.80 
Fell downstairs—cut leg 

Grace McKay, Caledonia, N.Y. _.......... 328.00 
Ladder gave way—broke wrist 

Earl Hyatt, Cazenovia, N.Y. .............. 405.00 
Slipped: into PTO—broke ribs 

“Charles. DesJardins, Hubbardsville, N.Y. 197.12 





Hit by baled hay—injured chest 













SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 








Arm Lost In Spreader 


Mr. Jay Burch of Grandville, N.Y. had done it hundreds of 
times — standing at the tailgate with the beaters out of gear, he 
would reach in to clean out the last of the load. But this time the 
spreader apparently was out of adjustment for the beaters jumped 
back into gear. His arm was caught and yanked into the beaters 
and track. To save being completely dragged into the machine 
he broke and tore his arm Joose then walked about an eighth of a 
mile to the road. He was rushed to the hospital where they im- 
mediately gave him five pints of blood to save his life. Twenty- 


y— 

A. Patrei of Albany, N.Y. de- 
livered checks for $2270.00. 

OTHER CLAIMS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Although he carried but two North American policies he 
received loss of arm and medical expense benefits totalling $2270. 
As Mr. Burch said, “It was very helpful in paying the bills (hospi- 
tal and doctor bills alone ran over $3000). | would encourage 
others who have North American insurance to keep them up and 
recommend the protection to all others.” 


Fred Strussenberg, Hilton, N.Y. ......$ 494.75 
Fell on cement floor—inj. elbow 

Mary Korona, Fort Johnson, N.Y. _...... 450.00 
Chair collapsed—inj. neck, shoulder 

Edward Turverey, Manlius, N.Y. _...... 721.41 
Chute fell—broke pelvis 

Edward Primrose, Jordan, N.Y. .......... 232.43 
Caught in V-belt—cut hand 

Rita Hilliard, Geneva, N.Y. _.............. 1594.13 
Auto accident—inj. chest 

Karl Marth, Albion, N.Y. ................ 1305.00 
Caught in PTO—broke arm 

Charles Stowell, Mexico, N.Y. ........... 274.68 
Hay caught fire—burned arms 

Ludwig Kerzick, Cherry Valley, N.Y. ... 210.05 
Fell through hay chute—inj. back 

George Tobey, Gilbertsville, N.Y. ..... 422.12 
Auto accident—broke heel 

Stephen. Munson, Winthrop, N.Y. ....... 351.36 
Hit by cow—broke arm 

Ralph Durant, Lawrenceville, N.Y. ... 259.08 
Using chain saw—cut foot 

Sherry Alguire, DeKalb Junction, N.Y. . 905.85 
Run over by tractor—broke arm 

Stanley Rickard, Cobleskill, N.Y. ...... 675.00 
Fell from hay load—broke wrist 

William Eastman, Ovid, N.Y. 460.00 
Hit by grapevine—inj. eye 

Ralph Kinney, Avoca, N.Y. _................ 261.43 
Unplugging mower—cut hand 

Robert Button, Jr., Jasper, N.Y. ....... 439.25 
Riding horse, fell—inj. leg 

Harold Billings, Avoca, N.Y. .......... -.. 431,17 
Caught in pulley—broke hand 

David Thomas, Berkshire, N.Y. ...... 544.55 
Transformer: fell—broke foot 

Samuel ‘Sweeney, Freeville, N.Y. ....... 184.26 
Fell off sawhorse—broke rib 

Dana Luckman, Walworth, N.Y. -...... 773.72 
Tree limb fell—broke pelvis 

Earl Rainbow, Palmyra, N.Y. —........... 1317.67 
Knife slipped—cut tendons 

Gasper DeFelice, Wyoming, N.Y. —...... 1300.00 
Fell off combine—inj. knee 

Stillman Kendrick, Wellsboro, Pa. _.._... 310.00 
Crushed by cow—broke rib 

Frank Westra, Belvidere, N.J. ......... 325.00 
Fell off tanker—broke leg 

Robert Perry, Elmer, N.J. ................ 1090.76 
Auto accident—head injuries 

Guy Smith, Vergennes, Vt. _............ 265.70 


Stepped on by heifer—broke toe 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NoRTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


‘4 x v 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR._LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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CORNELL 


NO pins, 
bolts, 
rivets, 
to loosen 


4 / 


f 





or_catch... 


® 





BARN CLEANER 


women 


Cornell’s short, welded link, that is 
also welded to two inch paddles gives 
you one smooth surface that eliminates 
jamming, breakage, excess wear. 


Because there are no pins, bolts, rivets, 
just one smooth surface, manure and urine 
have no crevices where corrosion can 
weaken and destroy chain and paddles. 


Check on Cornell’s Barn Cleaner today 
... It’s the one barn cleaner on the mar- 
ket today that will give you years and 
years of productive life. 


| Cornell Barn Cleaner | | Cornell Conversion 
Kit |_| Vandale Silo Unloaders 

(| Haverep call lama [_] Farmer |_| Student 
Name... 

Address...... 


City... . State Zip 


PO Sa tise 


also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


CORNELL 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 


Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Gun Rack — Various grease guns are 

' hung in this wall rack near the farm 
machinery so they are quickly avail- 
able when servicing tractors, trucks, 
etc. The rack is welded from iron 
rods suspended from an angle iron 
fastened to a wall. This saves time, 
too, by having guns with fittings of 
several types right at hand. 





Feeder — An old car tire makes a 
good salt and mineral feeder for 
pasture or lot. The bead is cut off 
one side of the tire and the casting 
turned inside out. The side with 
the bead is fastened to a square of 
exterior plywood by several small 
bolts. This feeder is easy to move 
and cannot be damaged very easily. 


| Rolling Cart — This cart is easy to 
make with a welding torch... most 
of it from scrap metal. It has a 
thousand uses around any farm shop. 





Clamp — Lining up the ends of two 
pipes or ion rods and welding them 
in a true joint is no trick with this 
homemade jig or clamp. A pair of 
clamps with thumbscrews hooks 
over the angle iron base and holds 
the material to be joined. 


Sank Si 
atin 9 


Guard—A guard of welded pipe 


around the automatic waterer pro- 
tects it against livestock crowding 
and possible breaking of the water 
pipe which supplies it. 













Provide your cattle with an inexpensive back scratcher. Suspend lengths 
of machine chain between posts in the cattle yard. The chain can usually 
be purchased at scrap price from local junk yards, and it will give the 


cattle a place to scratch that itching spot . 


. . rather than take out their 


irritation on building corners and feed bunks. Photo: R. S. Tupper 






We sell better 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc 
Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Livingston Manor 

Livingston Manor Airport, Inc. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Norwood 

Norwood Motor Sales, Inc. 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 


Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Wolcott 

IH Sales & Service 
Yorkshire 


Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 
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It forage 
takes too much 
of your time, 
hire this : 
» Crop-hungry pair. 


We build better machines 


Fields seem shorter with the new 
555 Forage Harvester. Its direct- 
throw design maximizes tractor 
power. You chop fine—chop fast. 
And save time on maintenance, 
too: Knives (9, not 6) never need re- 
beveling. The cutterhead? It’s built 
to last for years. 

Because of its patented 45° 


for the business of farming. 


Aggressive 4-roll feeding moves 
big crops in fast—keeps control 
of light ones. Length of cut: 3/16 
to 1-7/8 with optional sprockets. 


straight-line feeding system, the 56 
Blower handles up to 100 tons of 
corm silage—or 70 tons of haylage 
— per hour. Blows it 100 or more feet 
high. And uses up to 20% less hp 
than conventional blowers. So save 
time. Save money. See your IH 
dealer about the 555 and 56 for- 
age handling team. 





The 56 Blower can empty a 5- 
fon wagon in about three min- 
utes. Actually works faster than 
most wagons can unload! 


HLennanOnalhanvester 








Honeymilk — Another new dairy 
product will soon be available in 
New York markets, reports John 
Sliter, general manager of American 
Dairy Association - Dairy Council 
of New York. It’s Honeymilk, a 
combination of low-fat milk and 
natural honey ...and said to have 
been an instant success in test mar- 
kets in the Midwest. 

Honeymilk is one of several new 
dairy products developed in coopera- 


tion with Dairy Research, Inc. 
(DRINC). Already on sale in New 
York markets are Alba ’66 hot cocoa 
mix and Alba ’77 Fit ’n Frosty cho- 
colate and strawberry shake mixes, 
along with Pillsbury Instant Break- 
fasts in various flavors. They’re all 
the result of product and market 
development efforts supported in 
part by the five cents per hundred- 
weight collected from the milk 
check of every New York State 
dairyman. 


Milk Wine — Not yet available 
commercially, a new milk wine (11 
percent alcoholic content) made 
from whey and nonfat dry milk 
would appear to be a winner if prob- 
lems of over-fermentation can be 


worked out. Experiments have also 
produced a cheese with alcoholic 
content of 5-6 percent. So reports 
Dairy Research, Inc. (DRINC), of 
6300 North River Road, Rosemont, 
Illinois 60018. 


Calf Vaccine — A new product said 
to greatly reduce death losses among 
newborn calves from a certain form 
of diarrhea is reo-viral calf diarrhea 
vaccine. Recently licensed by the 
USDA, the new vaccine is available 
through your veterinarian. 

Officials stress that the new prod- 
uct is not a cure-all for all types of 
diarrhea in calves, but could be espe- 
cially helpful if the farmer has had 
previous trouble with calf losses 
from diarrhea the first week of life. 


The vaccine must be administe ed 
to calves as soon as possible atter 
birth. Vaccination after the first day 
of life will probably not be effective 
against diarrhea and death losses. 


NDC Board — Northeast dairy lead. 
ers newly elected to the 1973 board 
of directors of the National Dziry 
Council are: Willis Greaser, W/il. 
liamsburg, Pennsylvania; Paris Ives, 
Bainbridge, New York; Raymond 
Johnson, Schaghticoke, New Yerk 
Pete Sanford, Midland Park, New 
Jersey, Willis Torrey, Jr., Brandon, 
Vermont; and Donald Wedin, Gre :n- 
wich, Connecticut. The 60-nan 
board constitutes national represon- 
tation for all segments of the dairy 
industry. 








SEE YOUR PATZ 
DEALER LISTED BELOW 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
District Manager, Raymond Donnelly 
Phelps — 315-548-9252 


ARKRORG Geen ees chee William Phelps 
607-295-7558 
GROTON. BEAL esse Benstead Equipment 


607-898-4422 


HOLLEY ... Kemp’s Surge Sales & Service 
716-638-6373 


HONEOVE FALLS ... Kingston Farm Mach. 
716 


-624-2250 

HORSEHEADS ........ S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
607-739-5679 

JAMESTOWN .. Jamestown Farm Supply 
716-488-0709 

LAWTONS .... . Robert W. Butzer 
716-337-2128 

BOGK Eps eR at oe on Boe Clint Cornell 
607-898-4448 

OAKFIELD Ronald Rumble 


716-948-9404 
OVID ets Po ekyhaes Ray Trimm 
607-869-5354 


OWEGO . Conrad Kishpaugh 
607-687-1941 
RUSHVILLE ... . Jack L. Clarke 
315-584-6678 
SAVANNAH ...... ... Saeli Brothers 
315-754-6528 
SENEGAMFALLS 2a) os. ie .. Farmco, Inc. 
315-568-5375 
WEISESVOMDES oun Crittenden Dairy Ser. 
716-593-4739 


EASTERN NEW YORK 
District Manager, Ted Matt 
Rome — 315-336-2009 


AMSTERDAM ......... H & M Equipment 
518-843-1660 
BANGOR 324 's-0: ats Debyah Farm Implt. 
518-483-3471 
BEELEVITIEE: sae r Herron Farm Supply 
315-846-5415 
CANTON ciple oe eet Francis Todd 
315-386-2500 
CHAMPLAIN .... Bechard Farm Equipment 
518-298-5381 
CLINTON ....... Clinton Tractor & Implt. 
315-853-5701 
EVANS MILLS .......... Ernest Gardner 
315-782-7329 
HUBBARDSVILLE ............ Kerry Dart 
315-691-3943 
VEESCENTER: © .¢ su0 .... Henry Rembicz 
315-336-8129 
LERIBESRAULS ES oleae oe, Ward Kuykendall 
315-823-3122 
IVER POO let week 3 So ere N67 Ralph Zogg 


315-457-7913 
LYONS: FALESS 2 Cogar Equipment 
315-348-8496 


MADRID getter. rae ties Tae eee Carman Acres 
315-322-5588 


MUNNSVILLE ............ Lester Chapin 
315-495-5492 
OUSEI Gree wey 5 seen Eiden Swayze 
315-837-4611 
WHALLONSBURG ....... Darwin Clark III 
518-963-4480 
WHITE HALA Seam atest Francis Williams 


518-642-0701 
NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
District Manager, Richard Bennett 
Wyalusing, Pa. — 717-746-3831 


TERM Nie Penn Can Sales & Service 
717-254-6448 
MONTROSE vacueaees! _. Carter Company 


717-967-2214 
PLEASANT MOUNT ...... Walter Branning 
717-448-2406 


PE OMPESON: = eevee! uke James Soden 
717-756-8933 
TUNKHANNOCK ........... Ralph Sands 
717-836-2932 
EASTERN NEW YORK 
COBLESKIC eee Aldrich Farm Supply 
518-296-8555 
COOPERSTOWN] 2.4 2.2 Earl Chase Inc. 
607-547-2528 
COXSACKIEGin aia oar me Carlton Wilkinson 
518-731-6061 
DEROSTM Mem 4 abe ener se Steve Zaczek 
607-467-2990 
MORRIS. om tees ena roe eh Robert Myers 
607-263-5340 
SO. KORTRIGHT .... Ernest A. Hanselman 
607-538-6922 
SRO Negara te fl) Saami Leslie Bornt 
518-663-8828 
SOUTHEAST NEW YORK 
GOSHEN ter eres ...... Louis W. White 
914-469-4779 
STANGORDVI[GEs cues on Robert Willig 
914-868-2272 
NEW JERSEY 
COLUMBIA .. ...... Edward Range 


201-459-4350 










overs, 
Conveyors, Straight- 
Line Feeders 





We 


Rugged feed handling equipment from Patz offers you de- 
pendable service, year after year. Whether you need a single 
machine or a complete, labor-saving system, you can select 
from a full range of Patz silo unloaders, conveyors, material 
movers and feeders to fit your Beef or Dairy feeding layout. 


Patz economy and Patz performance — an unbeatable 
combination! 







Patz Circular Feeders Patz Manger Feeder: Patz Overhead Feeders 
Ask your Patz Dealer. Or mail coupon. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


YES, I'd like to cut my feeding costs. 
Rush information on: 
(J Straight-Line Feeders 
(] Manger Feeders (J Silo Unloaders 


_] Overhead Feeders [] Conveyors 
(] Circular Feeders () Material Movers 







NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 


PHONE NO. 
fam an (J owner (J manager LJ student. 


ete a oe 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Manufacturers of cattle feeders, silo 
unloaders, barn cleaners, conveyors, 
material movers, manure stackers, 
manure spreaders. 
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IF THE YIELD’S THERE, ALUS-CHALMERS 
GLEANER COMBINES HAVE THE CAPACITY TO BRING IT HOME! 


Good stands, weed-free middles and 
high yields are great, but if all that crop 
doesn’t make it to the bin, you went 
through the motions, but left too much 
profit in the field. 


That’s why GLEANER Combine 
differences are so important to you. From 
header to grain bin, they do each job 

a little better to give you the extra margin 
of capacity you need. 


For example. There’s not a combine 
around that can put a corn head closer 


to the ground than GLEANER ...In all 
models, threshing starts with an 

exclusive down-front cylinder which 
minimizes crop travel and handling ahead 
of the cylinder. Adds important 
separating capacity between the threshing 
and cleaning stage...And all GLEANER 
Combines come equipped with a safety 
concave door that spits out rocks as 

you wade into down and tangled fields. 
Minimizes damage to the cylinder 

and concave. You get extra bushels out 

of every acre. 


Add features like true center-line 
design, on-the-go tailings check, variable 
speed cylinder control, and quick- 


change headers, and you can see why 
in comparison after comparison, 
GLEANER Combines come off better. 


Talk to your dealer today. He will be 
glad to show you the results of 
independent on-the-farm tests showing 
why GLEANER Combines are 
measurably better. And, he has easy, 
on-the-spot financing through 
Allis-Chalmers Credit Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers, Agricultural Equipment 
Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 


GLEANER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


WE CAN HELP YOU GROW. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 











ALLIS-CHALMERS 
New Jersey 


Columbus — Art’s Repair Shop 
Elmer — Roork’s Farm Supply 


Flemington — John M. Saums & Sons, 
Inc. 


New York 


Adams Center — Talcott Falls Tractor 
Sales 


Alexander — Alexander Equipment 
Auburn — Main & Pinckney 
Baldwinsville — R. Church & Sons, Inc. 
Bangor — Debyah Farm Implement 
Bath — Lynn Burns 


Boonville — Denslow Equipment & 
Excavation Co. 


Bullville — Schwope Machinery 
| Canandaigua — Don Howard 

Cherry Valley — Flint’s Garage 

Clymer — Dandee Service 


Cobleskill — Cobleskill Welding Service, 
Inc. 


DeRuyter — H. W. Cook Farm Service 
Fillmore — Fillmore Farm Supply 
Frankfort — Urgo’s Farm Supply 
Harpursville — E. E. Mathews & Son 
Hillsdale — Midway Farm Equipment 


Honeoye Falls — Kingston Farm 
Machinery, Inc. 


Hornell — Thacher Bros. 
Horseheads — Dann’s Equipment Co. 


Jamestown — Jamestown Farm Supply, 
Inc. 


La Fargeville — Walldorff Farm 
Equipment 
Lisbon — McBath Farm Implement 
Locke — The Atwater Company 
Lowville — Roes Equipment Company 
Martville — Kyle Farm Machinery 
Medina — Earl Loades & Son 
Munnsville — Howard Landers 
Newark — Finewood Motor, Inc. 
Nichols — Thetga Farm Supply 
North Cohocton — Robert Miller Co. 


North Tonawanda — Maerten Motor — 
Service 


Oneonta — Oneonta Tractor Sales, Inc. 
Perry — Kelly’s Garage 

Richland — Mattison Farm Supply 
Rome — South Rome Equipment 
Schuylerville — Herry’s Farm Equipment 
Seneca Falls — Salerno Farm Supply 
W. Chazy — K. V. Tractor Sales 
Wellsville — Paul F. Culbert & Sons 


Pennsylvania 


Athens — Athens Equipment Co. 
Bloomsburg — Nichols Farm Equipment 
Factoryville — Trail Implement Co. 
Honesdale — Marshall Machinery 
Hunlock — Willard Benscoter, Inc. 
Mansfield — Canyon Implements, Inc. 
Mill Hall — Paul Dotterer Farm 
Equipment 
Pennsylvania Furnace — Johnston Farm 
Equipment 








BOOKLET AND RECORDING ON 
Control of 


BIRD PESTS 


and other animals 


Av-Alarm: Artificial sounds simi- 
lar to distress cries. The most 
efteci? acoustic method avail- 
able, 


Photocell Timer 
Fully Automatic 
Storage Battery Power 


Av-Alarm 
P.O. Box 2488 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
805-922-5765 
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OUR COVER 
Bryan Strickland of Williamson, New 
York, rides to market with part of harvest- 
time's overflowing abundance. 


STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM FAMILIES 








Yes, life is a lot easier when 
you have a Berg Barn Cleaner 
and it is still easier when you 
have a Berg Manure Stacker, 
which throws as far as 70 feet 
in a broad 150° arc or a Berg 
Swinging Chute that can stack 
in a 60° semi-circle, as far out 
as 60 feet from your barn. The 
Berg Barn Cleaner is truly the 
hired hand that’s always on the 
job. Let it make your life easier. 


Berg Barn Cleaners are the best you can put in any barn. They're best in strength, durability 
and performance. Each chain link is forged, in one piece, from special nickel chrome 
content steel. Each one weighs over two pounds. No tools required to remove them. The 
special constructed drive unit has self-aligning ball bearings. The extra heavy corner wheel 
has bronze bushings. For more complete details let us send you our new catalog. 


Berg Equipment Corporation, Marshfield, Wisconsin 54449 
Berg Eastern Division, Little Falls, New York 13365 


BUILOS EveryTHinea Berg Equipment Co. (Canada) Ltd. RR-6 London, Ontario, Canad 
BETTER FOR BARNS 

SEND INFORMATION ON: 

[.] PERMA-PENS [_] COW SAVER TIE STALLS 

[] LEVER ACTION STALLS [] BARN CLEANERS 

[.] MANURE STACKERS [] AIR FLOW VENTILATION 

Name 

Address 

City, State Zip 





FEEDMASTERS FIRST. 
ALWAYS HAS BEEN. 


















First in convenience: Only Feedmaster 
has more than 30 work-saving features in 
all models. First in durability: Built tough 
for heavy use. First in efficiency: Exclu- 
sive mill/nammer/screen design gives 
highest quality feed...fast. Traditionally 
first: Feedmaster was the very first /? 
grinder-mixer. Today it’s the standard. Mee 
Available in 6 practical models: ; 
815 (82 bu. tank); 830 (100 
bu.); 850 (135 bu.) and 
825, 840 or 860 models 
with feed tables instead 
of drop feeders. Buy 
Feedmaster, and go 
first-class! 
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CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 


J.R. KANIK, Inc. 


129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





NEW DIMENSIONS 


Over the years, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has consistently attempted to help in publicizing 
such youth-oriented organizations as 4-H, FFA, 
Youthpower, and others. The AmMErican AcRI- 
cuLTurRist Foundation has as its purpose the 
enhancement of educational opportunities for 
young rural people in the Northeast, and an- 
nually awards 16 scholarships to college students. 

Another entry in the list of groups helpful to 
young people was called to my attention the 
other day. Within recent years, the Boy Scouts 
of America organization created an “Explorer” 
program for young people ranging in age from 
14 to 21. It involves young adults in a broad 
range of activities under the guidance of adults 
from many walks of life. 

Areas of special interest include such cate- 
gories as agriculture, conservation, food man- 
agement, forestry, natural sciences and veteri- 
nary medicine. Explorers, in many instances, 
actually plan their own programs to pursue 
those interests that will be most meaningful to 
them. 

For details, contact: Exploring Division, Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
08901. 


THE ONLY ONE 


As the years move on, there are ever fewer 
things I know for sure. But a conviction that 
has grown steadily is that I am not impressed 
with the case of those who claim to have the 
only answer to the world’s problems. 

We've all heard the apostles of some cause 
come down the pike claiming to possess the 
only route to salvation. Folks from the Assembly 
of God come to the doors of our homes, telling 
us that we must embrace a certain line of the- 
ology to be “saved” .. . the Roman Catholic 
priest tells us we must give our allegiance to 


his religious dogma to find Heaven . . . the 
Protestant minister tells us his branch of Chris- 
tianity is the only faith that is right . . . our 


Jewish friends claim they’re all wrong! 

The NFO organizer passionately proclaims 
that his organization is the only one “that ever 
did anything for farmers, or ever will” . . . the 
Democrats claim their party is the only one “for 
the common man” . . . and so on and on. 

Whenever I hear such claims being made, 
I suspect that leadership is seeking to attain 
more power, or hold on to that already gained. 
Loyal adherents are essential to a power struc- 
ture . . . and the kind of loyalty sought by all 
too many leaders is the kind that consistently 
looks down its nose at competing organizations. 
Members of one farm organization will serve 
the purposes of its leadership best if they can be 
stirred up to hate competing organizations. 

The truth, it seems to me, is that there is 
more than one path to Heaven . . . more than 
one way to run a farm organization construc- 
tively on behalf of farmers . . . several ways to 
effectively approach most any problem. Is it not 
possible to serve one organization loyally, yet 
still be open-minded in searching for the strong 
points of a competing organization? To look for 
nothing but the negatives in our nation, our 
competitor, our neighbor, (and oneself) is, it 
seems to me, the path to hell here and now. 

It’s my good fortune to be acquainted with 
members and leaders of many competitive orga- 
nizations like the Grange and Farm Bureau, 
the Dairylea Cooperative and Eastern Milk 
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Producers. It seems to me that all these organi- 
zations have much of which to be proud, but 
. .. because man is a highly-competitive animal 

. . their leadership, almost by instinct, tends 
toward the “only us” concept. Mutual suspicion 
inevitably results, and its impact is negative for 
agriculture as a whole. 

Let’s resolve, folks, to shake a grain of salt 
on the flaming zealot who claims he has found 
the “only” way. Look for the pluses, as well as 
the minuses, of people and organizations across 
a broad spectrum of the society of our times. 

But never forget that the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is the only farm paper for the rural 
Northeast! 


HOS MANURE 


Whenever I sit down to watch one of those 
television “documentaries,” I always take a salt 
shaker along. All too often, they represent the 
biased opinions of some TV executives who 
begin with a foregone conclusion ...and then 
set out to “prove” it by the techniques of show 
biz. 

A case in point was the recent rerun of ““Har- 
vest of Shame.” CBS did this one back in 1960, 
and wheeled it out again this summer to mis- 
lead the public once more about seasonal-labor 
conditions. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
prepared a statement pointing out 19 specific 
inaccuracies or distortions of information in 
the film. The network, however, figured that it 
had a perennially-popular anti-grower cause... 
especially amidst rising food costs...and so 
rejected all questions raised about the honesty 
of HOS. 

I hope...as the sleekly-groomed television 
executives in their air-conditioned offices also 
claim to hope...that growing numbers of 
seasonal laborers will be trained to do work 
for which they will receive increased wages. 
Many of them have achieved this. 

But I would also hope that the telly-execs 
might be realistic enough to accept the fact 
that higher wages to farm workers must also 
mean higher food costs to consumers. Come 
on, fellas, let’s not follow up HOS with a biased 
“documentary” charging cost-squeezed farmers 
with “gouging the public”! 


THE PRICE OF LEADERSHIP 


We tend to think of lawlessness as being com- 
mon in the big cities. 

As the grim joke goes, a heavily-muscled 
young tough in New York City accosts a tourist 
with the question, “Do you know where Cen- 
tral Park is?” Receiving a negative response, he 
growls, “Okay, then Ill mug you here.” 

But the infection goes far beyond the city 
limits; rural areas are not immune. Only re- 
cently, I visited with a friend who operates a 
cash-crop farm in Central New York. To round 
out the farm enterprise, he also grows pullets 
in a building especially designed for that pur- 
pose. 

A man of deep commitment to his community, 
he served on the local school board for 24 years. 
During that time, and especially in recent years, 
this centralized school system has had its share 
of student unrest and problem individuals. The 
school board has the authority to expel students, 
and on occasion has done so. 


Not long ago, this farmer’s building housing 
15,000 started pullets (six weeks old) was entered 
by persons unknown. Many birds were released 
from their cages . . . something that had been 
done by prowlers on a previous occasion . 
but this time the intruders also turned off the 
ventilation fans. By morning, all 15,000 birds 
lay dead in the windowless house . . . and my 
friend was out $20,000. His insurance did not 
cover vandalism. 

My friend suspects that he was the victim 
of a vengeful person connected with some disci- 
pline problem involving the Board of Education, 
It can cost more than just time and worry to 
serve on a school board! 

In any case, the incident is typical of our 
time . . . a time of unparalleled affluence in 
America . . . and yet a time characterized by 
unparallelled permissiveness to “do your own 
thing.” 

The question I’m left with is whether the 
burgeoning permissiveness is really what the 
majority of us want . . . or whether human 
fulfillment is found more fully in the demands of 
discipline at the school, in the home, and .. . 
most of all . . . within ourselves. 


AEFLOP’S FOIBLES 


Once upon a time, in the land of Organized 
States, a great hue and cry arose because food 
prices had gone up sharply. People wrathfully 
descended on the princes and nobles of the 
king’s court and demanded a price freeze on 
food. 

The king’s wisemen pleaded in vain that price 
ceilings destroy the incentive to produce more, 
that they lead to black markets and long-run 
problems far worse than the original one. So 
the decree went forth that food prices must re- 
main low so that the people could continue to 
spend most of their gold for other things. 

The yeomen of the land, numbering only five 
percent of the populace, received the news with 
dismay. For generations, they had produced an 
abundance . . . so much so that the townsfolk 
spent a smaller and smaller portion of their 
gold for food. 

But the tillers of the soil could not bring 
themselves to join the irresponsibility of their 
time . . . the defiance of law, and the violence 
that filled the land with fear. But neither would 
they accept consignment to serfdom. 

So they sold their livestock at the markets, 
and they cut back their efforts in the fields. . . 
and a great shortage of food came upon the 
land. 

The people’s rising hue and cry now made 
the former commotion seem tame by compari- 
son. “What does it profit us,” they cried, “to 
have the price of beefsteak fixed at 50 shillings 
per pound .. . but have no beefsteak? 

Fearing revolution, the king decreed that 
every yeoman must increase forthwith his pro- 
duction of food by twenty-five percent . . . and 
that cattle must henceforth be ready for market 
by weighing 1,100 stones at six months of age. 
The yeomen chuckled at such uninformed fum- 
ing ... and went fishing. 

The moral of the story is that issuing decrees 
does not produce any more food . . . and that 
price ceilings on food create only a fool’s para- 
dise. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


The OSHA inspector had thoroughly tongue- 
lashed the fruit farmer about all the occupational 
hazards on this particular farm... and had 
threatened the grower with dire consequences 
if the problems weren’t corrected immediately. 

Noting the farmer’s grim face, the inspector 
growled, “I suppose you’re hoping lightning 
will strike me so you can spit on my grave.” 

“Not me,” the farmer replied, “When I got 
discharged from the army, I vowed I'd never 
stand in line again!” 

American A griculturist, September, 1973 
















« For Proven 
High Yields 
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Funk's is a Brand Name: The limitation of warranty 
Numbers Identify Varieties and remedy on the tag 


attached to each bag of Funk's 


FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


International Headquarters 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa. 17538 
OUR 75TH YEAR 


G-Hybrid sold is a part of 
the terms of sale thereof. 





OGS on HM 


High Moisture Corn works 
for Yates County Feeders. 





THREE men who farm near the town of 
Penn Yan in Yates County are making their 
operations pay off by raising hogs. They all 
stress modern management techniques, and 
take advantage of every available tool to obtain 
a good living from their farms. A technique 
common to all three operations is the feeding 


of high-moisture corn. 


Hamlet Farms 


Fred Hamm and sons of Hamlet 
Farms, Inc., run a commercial swine 
herd of 175 brood sows on their 
grain farm, which includes 500 
owned and 125 rented acres. 

Fred stopped dairying nine years 
ago due to the shortage of depend- 
able labor. During his first years of 
farming, he raised 300 market hogs 
on three different farm locations. 
In 1971, he concluded it would be 
a good idea to centralize the opera- 
tion. 

“I wanted to economize, so I de- 
cided to go to one building and high- 
moisture corn on one farm,” he ex- 
plains. “I began by adding a new 
32 X 144-feet finishing barn with 
liquid manure system, a 2070 Har- 


to three weeks and transfers the 
litter to the holding pen. He weans 
at five to six weeks when the pigs 
weigh 20 to 25 pounds . . . averaging 
eight pigs weaned per litter. 

The enclosed confinement-finishing 
barn is completely ventilated with a 
six-fan system and has 14 pens (each 
10 X 24 feet) containing 33 to 34 pigs 
per pen. A manure gutter, leading to 
a 34,000-gallon sealed underground 
tank, is 142 feet long, 18 inches wide, 
and 2 feet deep. 

“The first 12 feet of each pen has 
a one-half-inch drop per foot, and 
the second 12 feet has a one-inch 
drop per foot,” Fred explains. “The 
barn has never been scraped, or 
gutter cleaned, since being built two 





check his market hogs twice a day. 


vestore for high-moisture corn and by 
converting the old cow barn into 
a nursery.” 

The nursery has 20 farrowing 
crates and 12 holding pens with an 
overall capacity of 32 sows with 
pigs. The Hamms try to average two 
litters per year from each sow, keep- 
ing six boars year-round for lot 
breeding. They raise their own re- 
placement sows. 

To give the sow more room to 
move around, Fred takes the baby 
pigs from the farrowing pen at two 


6 


Hand feeding in his finishing house gives Fred Hamm an opportunity to 





al 


years ago. I’ve never put a shovel 
to it.” 

At three weeks, the pigs start re- 
ceiving creep feed. This ration con- 
tains 400 pounds of wheat, 400 
pounds of corn, 300 pounds of oats, 
200 pounds of soybean oil meal, 200 
pounds of 40-percent-protein hog 
supplement, 50 pounds of vitamins 
A, D, and E, and 20 pounds of lime- 
stone. When the baby pigs reach 45 
pounds, they are switched to high- 
moisture corn and 36-percent-pro- 
tein sow and pig pellets. 


“I didn’t invest in automatic feed- 
ers,’ Fred remarks, “because with 
them a person doesn’t look at his 
hogs enough. By hand-feeding twice 
a day, it affords me an excellent 
chance to check my pigs. It takes one 
hour per day to feed the 500 hogs, 
and costs me around $40 to put one 
hog on the market. 

“I made the switch to high-mois- 
ture corn storage to cut down on 
handling a bushel of corn seven times 
before getting it into a hog’s stom- 
ach,” he explains. “The switch was 


Far View Farm 


With a magnificent view across 
Seneca Lake, Far View Farm is 
appropriately named. 

Alvah also began farming as a 
dairyman, but due to arthritis and 
the shortage of labor he got out of 
that business in 1970. But at that 
time, he was already deep into hog 
farming. His two sons, Douglas and 
Jeff, began raising hogs in 4-H, so in 
1968 Alvah started a pig operation 
with registered Yorks. However, in 
1970 a fire destroyed their basement 
barn along with 300 head of breed- 
ing and market stock. 

“The fire set us back five years, 
and made me wonder whether to 
stay in farming or get out,” Alvah 
recalls. “It was then I decided I 
wanted a complete unit. That is why 





Alvah Wayand makes his rounds of 


for labor savings. To go the dry- 
grain route would have cost me | 
$10,000 for a dryer and $16,000 for 
proper big storage.” 


The Hamms hope to increase their 
herd to 300 brood sows over the next 
five years, and plan to add another 
oxygen-limiting unit (a 20X35) for 
high-moisture corn this fall. With 
steady labor contributions from his 
four sons; Ronald, 16; Daniel, 15; 
Donald, 14; and Jerald, 10; Fred 
envisions reaching both goals. 


well. Weaning is done at five to six 
weeks. 

Pigs go on dry feed at 50 pounds, 
and are then transferred to a mixture 
of a complete 34-percent supplement 
and rolled high-moisture corn. Alvah 
admits he has to tighten the feeder 
down because there is a tendency 
for the young pigs to root out the 
protein and eat only the corn. His 
sows receive a daily ration of 5 
pounds of high-moisture corn and 
1.5 pounds of protein supplement. 

Finishing pens are 15X30 feet; 
each contains 30 head. Alvah and 
his sons mix in protein, bag the 
feed and then haul it for all their 
market hogs. The two self-feeders 
each hold 900 pounds. 

“Our biggest concern in the hog 





the nursery. These sows get a mix- 


ture of high-moisture corn and protein supplement. 


I erected a 24X96-feet farrowing 
nursery and a 20% 40-feet oxygen- 
limiting structure for high-moisture 
corn two years ago.” 

The Wayands have 50 sows far- 
rowing 1.9 times per year. They 
utilize five boars and have sold a fair 
amount of breeding stock. Located 
in two other farmsteads are facilities 
for housing 80 sows and gilts and 
finishing 70 market hogs. They raise 
all their own herd replacements. 

The farrowing nursery has 16 far- 
rowing crates and 10 nursery pens 
on a side. Alvah farrows nine pigs 
per litter, marketing an average of 
eight. He starts creep feeding at 10 
to 14 days, but says it usually takes 
three weeks before the baby pigs eat 


Dairyman 


Although Bartel Borglum feeds 
high-moisture corn to the 200-250 
hogs he markets each year, he finds 
the high-energy feed even more 


business in this area is that we are 
more limited in our type of ration 
as compared with other producers 
in the country,” he confesses. “To 
help cure this situation, we will start 
adding oats to our ration for bulk 
and protein, and begin farm grinding 
and doing our own mixing of the 
sows’ ration. I also think we can put 
together a strong creep feed with 
high-moisture corn as a base because 
of its palatability.” 

This year, Alvah planted some 
high-lysine corn which he hopes 
will further result in a savings on 
protein. His long-range plans call 
for increasing up to 100 to 125 sows 
and selling two tons of pork per 
year per sow. 


useful in his dairy operation. 

Bartel started farming as a hired 
man for his father in 1959. In 1964, 
he went into partnership on the dairy 
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w th the older Borglum. At that time, 
they owned 70 Holstein calves and 
cows. Seven years later, he bought 
the dairy cattle and purchased the 
170-acre farm. He now has 34 milk 
cows and 70 head of young stock. 

“My father would have fed high- 
moisture corn when he was farming, 
but he never used it because it wasn’t 
available in this area . . . in fact no 
one in this part of the country had 
ary experience with high-moisture 
corn, he recalls. “However, when 
J took over the farm, planning to 
centinue the dairy operation, I de- 
cided we would get into high-mois- 
ture corn. So, I put up a 2030 Har- 
vestore in 1971 and we've been feed- 
ing wet corn ever since. I really like 
the convenience and economy of 
high-moisture corn!” 


Replaces 


The corn is used for the livestock 
operation strictly in place of ground 
feed. A cow milking 50 pounds per 
dey receives 30 pounds of corn si- 
lage, 20 pounds of concentrates 
(which includes a 44-percent-protein 
soybean mineral supplement and 
high-moisture shelled corn) and all 
the dry hay she can eat. 

This dairyman has been on DHIA 
owner-sampler records for two years. 
His herd average is 14,556 pounds 
oi milk and 476 pounds of fat. Bartel 
says the corn never really increased 
his butterfat or total production, but 
he says that over a five-year period 
he will save $12,000 in feed-grinding 


costs. 
Sideline 


Hogs are a sideline for the Bor- 
gums. They started with three bred 
gilts in 1970 . . . now keep 20 sows, 
farrowing twice a year. The pigs are 
weaned at six weeks and are fed a 
ration of high-moisture corn, vitamin 
pre-mix and a 14-to-16-percent-pro- 


LIVESTOCK 


oe 





Directory — A new 36-page Maine- 
Anjou Herd Sire Directory is now 
available to breeders interested in 
finding bulls from “The Best of the 
New Ones,’ Maine-Anjou. Twenty- 
nine bulls, representing the Maine- 
Anjou breed are included, along with 
semen sources and owners of the 
sires. 

The directory is free from the 
tollowing addresses: 

Maine-Anjou Association Office, 
108 8th Avenue S.W., Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada T2P 1B3. 

International Maine-Anjou Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 5636, Kansas City, 

lissouri 64102. 


ilm — “Products of Pride” is 19- 

iinute color film in 16mm that ex- 

lores the beef industry from calf to 

msumer. It is available on free 

‘an to junior and senior high schools, 
colleges and church and community 

roups. Send requests for free loan 
| laydates to Modern Talking Picture 
“ervice, 2323 New Hyde Park Road, 
yde Park, New York 11040. 


be 
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tein supplement. Pigs are now hand- 


fed, but Bartel plans to switch to a 
self-feeder because he is not satisfied 
with floor feeding for market hogs. 

Over the next few years, he plans 
to increase the hog operation. . . 
but the dairy’s future is in question 
due to a combination of labor prob- 
lems and state regulations for safety, 
health and other concerns. Even 
when facing the problem of whether 
or not to stay in dairy farming, Bor- 
glum still feels the high-moisture 
corn has started him in the right 
direction in the business of milk pro- 
duction. 

In times when cost-cutting and 
innovative techniques can spell the 
difference between success and fail- 
ure, it looks as if high-moisture corn 
will find its way to an increasing 
number of hogs in the Northeast. 
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Bartel Borglum has little difficulty finding willing takers for a scoop 
high-moisture corn, be they cow or hog. 





Now! 
Rural Housing 
Loans 


Get 
the credit 
you deserve 


Building, buying or remodeling? See 
the Farm Credit Service representa- 
tive in your area. Farm Credit Service 
has been recognized by farmers as 
their best source of credit for more 
than half a century. Now, Farm Credit 
has been authorized to lend money 
for building, buying, refinancing or 
improving moderate-priced private 
homes in rural areas. If you are con- 
sidering any of these moves, come 
in and talk over your requirements. 
You'll find our service prompt and 
our terms reasonable. Stop in and get 
the complete details on how Farm 
Credit Service can help solve your 
home financing requirements. 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 
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Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 


LA a eem ae: 
2 Row Corn Chopper 
TU UT 
Nt etl Cats 
almost as much 
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KNIFE SHARPENER 
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SUPPORT WHEEL 4 WAY PICKUP 





The Mengele MB3 Corn Chopper is the 
best machine for the big, tough jobs. Here 
is why... 

™ provides up to 40 tons per hour of 
corn silage cut as fine as 4%” 

= direct drive of 8 helical knife cutting 
cylinder provides maximum output with 
minimum power 

® built-in knife sharpener 


™ easy 3-point mounting ensures 
greater maneuverability 

™ pickup includes 4 chains and 5 feed 
and compacting rolls 

™ support wheel carries 50% of chop- 
per weight in any position 

™ approved Mengele Corn Chopper 
parts and service available throughout U.S. 
To handle smaller acreage, Mengele offers 
the MBJ with features similar to the MB3 
and an output of up to 30 tons per hour. 
For more information on Mengele Corn 
Choppers, please return the coupon below. 


KARL MENGELE & SONS 


MENGELE CORN CHOPPERS 
18 Hawley Terrace, Yonkers, N. Y. 10701 
Tel. (914) 965-8526 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Kindly send free literature on Mengele 
Corn Choppers. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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{] Model MB3 11 Model MBJ 


Name 
Address 
State 
Zip Code 


p-------------- 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
CT ee ae a ae ee) ee 4-41 | 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 





FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) cine stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
14%” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(Illus.) or 
Button End — $2.65 pr. plus 35¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 


Dept. 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 0146¢ 


FARMERS - 





Free Brochure 


Doc Mettler comments on: 








Feline facts 


THE coming of Labor Day gives 
the same sort of relief as a thunder- 
storm after a prolonged hot spell. 
Summer is nice, and so are the peo- 
ple it brings to our hills, but it gives 
me a more relaxed feeling to be able 
to go into the general store on Satur- 
day morning and visit with the pro- 
prietor a few minutes instead of 
having to shoulder through a maze 
of customers to locate what I want 
and then find the store owner so 
busy he can’t even remember my 
name! 

Calls are easier to make now that 
there is less traffic, and I can safely 
take my eyes off the road a bit more 
to study the changes in the hills, or 
look for deer in the clearings along 
the edge of the woods. Our Berk- 
shires, and the Catskills we see at a 
distance, seem to change every few 
minutes from sunup to sundown, and 
it is difficult for me to keep my eyes 
off them as I travel. 


Abandoned 


I cannot think of any big problems 
that early September brings, but 
all seasons bring their small prob- 
lems. One of these might not seem 
like anything a large animal practi- 
tioner should be concerned with, 
but like it or not, he is apt to be- 
come involved. That problem is the 
abandonment of cats by city dwellers 
returning to their homes after a 
summer in the country. 

This summer in particular seemed 
to bring a great increase in the cat 
population on local farms. Many of 
these kittens were given to summer 
residents who suddenly realized . . . 
about noontime on Labor Day... 
that they just could not take the 
animals back to their urban or sub- 
urban homes. The majority of these 
people do bring these cats to their 
local veterinarian or humane society 
shelter for disposal, but too many are 
simply left to become wild, or are 
dropped off at the barnyard gate of 
a nearby farm. 

This practice of dropping off cats 
creates at first an excess cat problem 
on some farms. Then later, because 
of the spread of disease, enough 
cats are lost for the farm to have a 
cat shortage. A good cadre of rodent- 
hunting cats is a very important part 
of most farms. 


Value 


Mortality from automobiles, ma- 
chinery, and being stepped on by 
cows and horses seems to keep the 
cat population at a desirable level 
on most farms . . . to the point, in 
fact, where most of us don’t realize 
the value of the remaining animals 
until they suddenly all die off from 
distemper or become sick and worth- 
less from penumonitis and/or para- 
sites. 

The so-called cat distemper or 


feline panleukopenia (which has 
nothing to do with distemper in dogs 
or horses) can wipe out every cat 
on a farm in a matter of days, and 
unless immune replacement animals 
are brought in, every kitten brought 
onto the place after this will die. 

The symptoms of cat distemper 
are classic. Some animals will die 
in a matter of hours from the time 
they are first noticed ill, but the 
usual case will sit around hunched 
over the food dish but not eating 
for two or three days before he dies. 

Treatment is usually of little help, 
but on occasion, when a particularly 
nice pet or a good old mother cat is 
concerned, it is certainly worthwhile 
to take the pet to your local veteri- 
narian for diagnosis and treatment. 
All too often, the survivors are so 
weakened that you will end up hav- 
ing to destroy them anyway. 

Fortunately, a good vaccine is 
available for this disease, but like 
most immunizing agents it must be 
used before the disease starts. If you 
have lost cats with distemper in the 
past and have not immunized against 
it, early fall is a good time to have 
your veterinarian vaccinate all this 
summer’s kittens nine weeks of age 
or older. 

If you have already lost all your 
cats by distemper and cannot intro- 
duce new ones without them dying 
too, your veterinarian can vaccinate 
a litter or two on a clean farm and 
a couple of weeks later these immune 
animals can be introduced as the 
“foundation stock’ for a new cat 
population. 

If you hear that your neighbors 
are losing cats by distemper, it would 
be a good idea to have your veteri- 
narian vaccinate all the cats on your 
farm now, before a wandering tom or 
a drop-off introduces the disease. It 
goes without saying that a favored 
kitten kept as a house pet should be 
vaccinated early in life just as you 
would the family dog. 


Pneumonitis 


Feline respiratory disease or pneu- 
monitis generally does not kill, but 
cannot be immunized against with 
any certainty. The sneezing cat who 
appears to be sick with running eyes 
and nose, but does not die, usually 
has this disease. The virus causing 
it could be compared to the human 
cold virus, in that it can affect the 
same animal several times in its life- 
time. Secondary bacterial infection 
can cause these cats to go into regu- 
lar pneumonia and die. 

Your veterinarian can treat these 
animals with fair success, or prescribe 
treatment that will save most of them. 
The ones that remain chronic might 
better be destroyed, as they appar- 
ently are carriers. This disease can 
cause abortion in cats, but to the 

(Continued on page 10) 
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CONNECTICUT 


Bloomfield 

Carpenter & Chapman Inc. 
Shelton 

Al Prestons Garage Incorporated 
Somers 

Morgon Equipment 
Woodbury 

Judsons Farm Equipment 


MAINE 


Belfast 

Pen Bay Tractor Co. 
Biddeford 

Bald Distributor Inc. 
Caribou 

Belangers Farm Machinery 
Clinton 

Canaan Equipment Corp. 
Presque Isle 

Maine Potato Growers Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bernardston 

Bernardston Auto Exchange 
Belchertown 

Devon Lane Farm Supply 
Hatfield 

Hatfield Farm & Industrial Equip. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Weare 

Knoxland Equipment Inc. 
Walpole 

Pinnacleview Equip. Co. Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Afton 

Bernett H. Decker 
Amsterdam 

H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 
Ballston Spa 

Pettit Equipment Inc. 
Bergen 

Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 
Blossvale 

Jay’s Sales & Service Inc. 
Central Square 

Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Franklin 

Ray Tilley & Son 
Gouverneur 

D. L. Sweeney Equipment Corp. 
Hubbardsville 

Jacob Misch & Son 
Ithaca 

Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. 
Kirkville 

Mabie Bros. Inc. 
Lowville 

Foster Millard 
Medina 

Ridge Equipment Co. Inc. 
Nelliston 

Dels Tractor Sales 
New Hampton 

Soslers Garage 
New Paltz 

New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
North Java 

Java Farm Supply 


Norwich 

R. D. Smith & Sons 
Oneida 

Davis Equipment Center Inc. 
Owego 

Hunt Implement Co. 
Piffard 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 

Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 
Waterloo 

Finger Lakes Equipment 
Williamson 

Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 
Wolcott 

Galvin Bros. Farm Service 
VERMONT 
E. Randolph 


L. W. Greenwood Inc. 
Enosburg Falls 

Andy Bonneau Inc. 
Fairfax 

Wimble & Sons Inc. 
Fair Haven 

Proctors Inc. 
Orleans 

Desmarais Equipment Inc. 
Richmond 

Sumner F. Farr 
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Hook up the MF 880. 
Then say goodbye 





Stop, back up, reset and go. It was 
once a way of life for farmers whose land 
was full of rocks and stumps. But not today! 

The big, brawny MF 880 plow with 
hydraulically reset beams makes life a 
whole lot simpler. Up to eight bottoms ride 
17 inches over obstacles and then return 
automatically to their working position. 
You never have to stop, so the job goes 
faster. Also, beam motion is cushioned in 
both directions, and that helps minimize 
share breakage. 

Of course, if obstacles aren’t a big 
problem, you can get the MF 880 with 
shear bolt and spring trip mechanisms, too. 

Still more of a good thing. 

The MF 880’s built-in ruggedness 
meets the demands of today’s high-power 


to stop-and-go plowing. 


tractors. And, it’s versatile. MF kits let you 
add one or two bottoms to the basic 16” 

or 18” four or six-bottom plow. Both 
pull-type and semi-mounted versions give 
you independent hydraulic control of the 
plow’s front and rear. Plus the same fast 
penetration, uniform plowing, and 

light draft. 

Trash from high yielding hybrids is 
no problem with 30” of vertical clearance 
and fore-and-aft spacing of up to 3114”. 
And you can match the MF 880 to nearly 
any soil with our full line of bottoms 
and coulters. 

See your Massey dealer. 

Find out how you can plow, quickly 
and non-stop, even that “back-forty” you 
never quite had the time to clear. 


Massey Ferguson 











The MF 4-wheel drives—giants built for giant 
fields. The 150-hp MF 1500 or 180-hp MF 
1800 pull your biggest implements at their top 
efficient speed. Plus, you get an MF 12-speed 
transmission, tight-turning power steering, and 
a cab with comfort that just won’t quit! They 
cost less than you think, too. 








Stack ‘n’Mover 


The most economical way to handle hay, corn stover, 


8 milo stubble, straw and various other crops. 


One man, using one tractor can put up one hundred tons a day and more. 


The McKee Stack’N’Mov- 
er System: incorporates 
a Stack Mover into the 
System — simply un- 
couple the Harvester, re- 
move the Stack Former 
and reload the Stack — 
no need to purchase a 
separate Stack Mover. 
Add the McKee Stack 
Feeder and feed the re- 
loaded stack into fence 
‘4 row feeders, on to the 
ground or into mixer 
wagons or grinders. 
Choose from two size 
models! 

















Don’t push your snow problems aside, 
Blow them away with a 


Rotary Snow Plow 








Plowing snow aside only creates 
the bigger problem of drifting the 
next time it snows. 


With a McKee Rotary Snow Plow, 
you blow snow away — way out 
of the way. No banks are left to 
catch drifting snow next storm. 


McKee Bros. Limited, build a 
model of Rotary Snow Plow to fill 
virtually every farm need—years 
of experience and quality product 
has made us Number 1. 
















CORN HOG 


Eliminate costly drying and storage systems and the need for day 
to day grinding of feed. 


The 







The McKee Corn Hog grinds up to 20 tons of high moisture shelled 
or ear corn per hour — and blows it into storage bins or silos up 
to 80 feet high. 


Select a gravity hopper or hydraulically powered auger feeder and 
keep well ahead of even the largest combines or pickers — Com- 
plete grinding at har- 

vest time with a high 
capacity, simple and 
dependable McKee 
Corn Hog. 















Manufactured by: 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Distributed coast to coast In Canada and the U.S.A. 


YEBLERS 





P. 0. Box C 


Vernon, N.Y. 315/829-2305 





(Continued from page 8) 
best of my knowledge will not cause 
abortion in other farm animals. As 
in many of these types of virus infec- 
tions, there is some evidence that 
it may be related to some of the 
human cold viruses. 


Carriers 


Cats are often blamed as carriers 
of taxoplasmosis and other diseases 
to other animals, and humans. True, 
this is a serious thing and can hap- 
pen. However, common sanitation 
measures will prevent most spread. 

It makes me feel bad when I hear 
cats condemned for spreading disease. 
A few healthy, well-cared-for cats 
on a farm will control rats and mice 
without the use of dangerous poisons, 
and I feel that what this does for 
disease control far outweighs the 
slight danger cats pose as disease 
spreaders themselves. 

Internal parasites in cats become 
so bad at times that all the cats on 
a farm appear weak and pale (look 
at their gums) and are of little value 
as rodent controllers. Your veteri- 
narian can prescribe medicine for 
these. 

Dosing a cat with a worm pill is 
not as bad as it seems once you learn 
the knack of it. Wrapping the in- 
dividual animal in a burlap bag with 
his head out, and pushing the pill 
down with a gloved finger or rubber- 
tipped pencil is the usual procedure. 
I know this is easier said than done, 
but remember that handling a cat is 
like handling a horse . . . you can 
accomplish a lot more if you don’t 
bully or fight with them. 


Nutrition 


With cats, as with all farm animals, 
nutrition is important in disease 
control. The easiest way to provide 
proper nutrition is to purchase a 
good commercial eat food to supple- 
ment milk and a few meat scraps 
from the kitchen table. Good mousers 
and ratters will hunt well by instinct. 
If you have to starve them to get 
them to hunt, they will end up killing 
birds, rabbits and other things you 
don’t want killed around the farm. 

Individual cats who develop such 
bad habits as using the grain cart 
or manger as a toilet, or killing birds 
and game, might better be humanely 
destroyed than used as a reason to 
condemn all cats on the farm. We 
cannot very well criticize our sum- 
mer neighbors for abandoning cats 
if we do the same thing with un- 
wanted cats ourselves. If you don’t 
want to destroy them painlessly 
yourself, your veterinarian will do 
it for you. Euthanasia is far more 
kind than letting them become half- 
starved, half-wild animals by dump- 
ing them off someplace. 

I realize there are many other 
facts of cat care that could be dis- 
cussed if we were to go into them 
with a view other than simply keep- 
ing enough healthy cats around to 
hold rats and mice in check. If you 
are interested in further detailed 
information, your own veterinarian 
is in a better position to discuss these 
things with you. 

Do remember, however, that your 
barn cats are a valuable asset to 
your farm, and with the help of your 
local veterinarian you can give them 
as good care as the rest of the ani- 
mals you depend on. 
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FREY’S PRE-MIX METER 


FOR MINERAL-VITAMIN MIXES © 
SILAGE-HAY PRESERVATIVES 





a 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


e Automatic Shut-Off... with 
30-minute timer. 

e@ 50 Ib. capacity. 

e “Completely Sealed” 110 volt 
— 12 rpm motor. 

e Metering rate completely ad- 
justable. 

e@ Fully adjustable mount allows 
many mounting positions. 


Order now (we pay freight if order 
is pre-paid) $139.00. 


FREY’S AG SUPPLY 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 14826 
Phone: 716/384-5205 


FLORIDA 


FARMERS & RANCHERS! 
xi A Fall 


pecial Vacation 
*4949 ore SErSON, ; 
in room (plus tax 


Aug. 24 to Dec. 20 


Price includes oceanview room, 6 
breakfasts, welcome cocktail, one 
dinner, daytime Jungle Cruise, Green 
fee at Jacaranda Country Club and 
souvenir. 


Enjoy our freshwater pool, 6 miles of 
open beach, sundeck, Anchor Dining 
Room, Rogues’ Roost Cocktail Lounge 
with nightly entertainment. Car rent- 
a and Tours to Disney World avail- 
able. 


7 DAYS/6 NIGHTS 


Call or write 
Jerry McQuaid, Mor. 


auoud 


619 ATLANTIC BOULEVARD 


TIZE-v9S (SOE) 


FORT LAUDERDALE 
FLORIDA 


When writing te advertisers be suré 





COW POX* 
RING WORM 


Teat Sores 


Gall Sores 
*Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, fungi- 
cidal penetrating wound dressing. Quick- 
drying — quick-healing. For all farm 
animals. 4 oz. dauber bottle $1.00 or 
in new 6 oz. Spray Can at $1.30—at 
drug and farm stores or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. Naylor Co., Morris 8, N. Y. 13808 


PAINT 


We Ma) 
IT ON! 


SPRAY 
IT ON! 





BLU-KOTE 
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i The first USAC Showdown was a comparison of big tractors. 

3 White's Oliver 2255 won. Won big. Just recently, another USAC Showdown. 
° This time, the comparison was with White's Oliver 1365. 

Es The tractors were smaller, but the results the same. White wins again. 


sie 


bog 


WHITE: 1ST OVER THFINISH LINE. AGAIN. 


HOW THE TEST WAS RUN. 


The latest USAC Showdown wasn't a single test, but a series 
of comparisons —designed to inform you how leading 
tractors would perform for you in a variety of uses. The 
comparisons were conducted under the supervision of the 
nationally-known United States Auto Club (USAC). 

All the tractors were in the 50-60 hp. class. And the line- 
up was impressive: Ford 4000 with 2-wheel drive, Massey- 
Ferguson 165 with 2-wheel drive and the White Oliver 
1365 with 2-wheel drive. 





A second Oliver, one with 4-wheel drive, was un- 
officially included in the competition, but not ranked by 
USAC. (Ford and Massey-Ferguson do not have a 4-wheel 
drive option for tractors in the 50-60 hp. class.) The results 
were significant, as reported after the next page. 





All the tractors had break-in periods of over 50 hours 
each. USAC officials certified PTO horsepower, then sealed 
the engines and other components to prevent further adjustment. 

All the tractors were equipped with Firestone 16.9-30 
rear tires. The ballast was a 75-percent fill of 3-1/2 lbs. calcium 
chloride solution, adding 1492 lbs. to each tractor. 

Additional cast iron weights were added to the tractors 
for plowing and disking comparisons. An additional 520 lbs. 
of cast iron weights were added to all tractors for loading 
comparisons. 


Oliver 1365 Ford Massey 

2-wheel drive 4000 165 
Added cast iron wts. 1160 lbs. 1000 lbs. 820 lbs. 
Total wt. as tested 7200 lbs. 7220 lbs. 7300 lbs. 


White sponsored the Showdown comparisons in- 
volving plowing, disking, and loading performance. USAC 
officiated at all the tests. And the Oliver tractor won them all. 


‘Shy 


USAC: THEY MAKE IT 
OFFICIAL. 


The United States Auto Club is best known for officiating at 
nationally-recognized auto races—including the Indy 500. 
But they also sanction and officiate other events and certify 
the results. 

At an event such as the Showdown, USAC officials are 
in constant communication via high-powered walkie-talkies. 
All times must check-out exactly with all the officials (in- 
cluding the official that rides on each tractor). 

Once the officials have the complete data, they calculate 
all the official results. And their findings were clear. White's 
TT Oliver is a winner in all categories tested. In 








plowing. In disking. In loading. 


WHITE MOTOR 
CORPORATION 















WHITE PLOWS MORE 
AGRES PER HOUR. 


WHITE DISKS MORE 
CRES PER HOUR. 





The first major phase of the comparison was conducted ( 
farm in Iowa: The plowing test. 
The field was measured and marked by USAC. Ti 
one-at-a-time, the tractors were put through their paces. fi. 
All tractors were teamed with identical plows, 3% 
Oliver 508 4-bottom plow. All plows were set at 16” cul 
width and from 7 to 71/2" depth. : 


First, the tractors were checked for slippage by 4 
paring wheel revolutions under load, to wheel revoluti 
without load. Then the plowing began under the watcl 
eyes of USAC. The objective: To see how long it would t 
each tractor to plow the same amount of land — 2.9 acres 










nother test day, another field in Iowa. All tractors used the 
e 11' 6” Oliver 263 disk harrow with 36 blades at 7-1/2" 
acing, front and rear. 

As with plowing, slippage is a major factor in disking 
ectiveness. So slippage was checked again. 

Each tractor disked 3.643 acres with quite a variance in 















Oliver 1365 Ford Massey fh. £: 
2-wheel drive 4000 165 Pe tinal USAC results. 
Plowing time 53 minutes 63 minutes 70 minute Oliver 1365 Ford Massey 
14 seconds 43 seconds 4 second 2-wheel drive 4000 165 
% Slippage 132 11.9 C5 : : 
Disking time 32 minutes 40 minutes 41 minutes 
36 seconds 7 seconds 31 seconds 
3 % Slippage 13.1 16.7 13.0 
Acres per hour 3.28 ree 2.49 
Finished First Second Third : 
Acres per hour 6.70 5.45 Ez 
USAC certified the results. And the win came a Finished First Second Third 


surprise. The Oliver 1365 outperformed its competition 


no wonder. The 1365 has a direct-injection, 4-cylinder dif’ Disking. Another win for White. Another win in one of 
engine that can help you plow your own fields in record fhe most important areas for tractors in the 50-60 hp. class. 








WHITE LOADS MORE 
PER HOUR. 


How a tractor performs in the field is important. But for 
tractors in the 50-60 hp. class, it's only half the story. Because 
many times they're working around the yard, too. 

And one of the big yard jobs is loading manure. 5o 
comparisons were conducted in three areas of common 
loading situations: Open shed, closed shed, and feedlot. All 
tractors were equipped with Oliver loaders and identical 
buckets. 

Unlike the plowing and disking phases of the USAC 
Showdown where different drivers were selected for each 
tractor, one driver operated all tractors for the loading test. 
The operator, Dick Lindaman of Charles City, lowa, 
familiarized himself with all the tractors before the official 
testing began. 

Each tractor was used to load a spreader four times. 
USAC weighed the individual amount loaded by each tractor 
in every phase of the test. They also timed each loading 
sequence. When the loading was completed, USAC divided 
the total amount of manure each tractor loaded by the total 
amount of time to determine the winners. 











Oliver 1365 Ford Massey 
2-wheel drive 4000 165 
Number of 
loading cycles 27 24 26 
Total weight loaded 20,020 lbs. 17,150 lbs. 17,530 lbs. 
Total time 16 minutes 14 minutes 14 minutes 
3 seconds 1 second 32 seconds 






Lbs. per minute 1225 lbs.. 1209 lbs. 





Third 


Second 


Finished First 





Obviously, the Oliver 2-wheel drive tractor outper- 
formed the Ford and Massey. 

First in loading: Another reason why the Oliver 1365 
is the outstanding tractor in its class. 


THE USAC CHAMP 
IMPRESSED THE DRIVERS. 


Allthe drivers selected for the USAC Showdown live around 
Charles City, lowa. They were chosen to drive the same 
brand of tractor they drive on their own farms, so they would 
be familiar with the equipment. 

The man who operated the Ford 4000 diesel was Ben 
Smith. He owns a Ford 4000 and has been happy with it. But 
after the test, he was impressed with the 1365. “It's definitely 
a good-pulling tractor,’ he says. 

Francis Dostal was the operator of the Massey-Ferguson 
165. He runs a smaller size Massey, the 135, on his own farm. 
“Tt was a good test, a really fair test,’ he says. “The Oliver with 
2-wheel drive looks good’ 

The operator of the Oliver 1365 with 2-wheel drive was 
Ric Miller, who runs an identical tractor on his farm. “It's 
great...turns short, easy to steer;’ says Ric of the Oliver he 
drove in the test. “Like my own tractor, it's got good luggin’ 
power.’ 

There you haveit. The drivers echo what USAC proved: 
White's Oliver is a winner. 
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4-WHEEL DRIVE.ITMAKES 
THE USAC CHAMP EVEN BETTER. 


White is the only farm equipment manufacturer in the 
USAC competition to offer a 4-wheel drive option 
for tractors in the 50-60 hp. class. 

So, a second Oliver 1365 with 4-wheel drive was 
also compared by USAC. Only the three 2-wheel drive 
tractors were ranked in the official competition by 
USAC. However, the performance of the 4-wheel drive 
tractor is shown below. You can compare for yourself 
how it can increase work output. 

Check the evidence. The 4-wheel drive Oliver 
outperformed all the 2-wheel drive tractors, proving 


that all-wheel drive really pays its way in the 50-60 hp. 
class. (Pays its way in cast iron weight savings, too. 


520 lbs. of weights were added for the loading 
sequence, but no weights were added for plowing 
or disking.) 

Tosay 4-wheel drive makes a difference is putting 
it mildly. 

In plowing, the Oliver with 4-wheel drive turned 
in a great performance— proving to have effective 
weight distribution with reduced slippage and 
increased traction. 

In disking, the Oliver with 4-wheel drive again 


demonstrated its superiority. Less time on the job. 


Reduced slippage. Less soil compaction. Which should 
result in increased tire life and greater fuel savings 
per acre. 

In loading, the Oliver with 4-wheel drive again 
outperformed the 2-wheel drive tractors in the same 


class. All-wheel drive traction made the difference. 


More pile-driving force to get a fuller bucket. Less 
slippage to move bigger loads. 

In plowing, disking and loading —inall areas 
that are important around your farm —the Oliver 


1365 with 4-wheel drive increases work output. 


Tremendously. 

















Time % Slippage Acres per hour 
Plowing 51 min., 40 sec. 8.7 3.38 
Disking 30 min., 41 sec. G31 eos 
No. of cycles/ 
total time Total wt. loaded Performance 

Loading: 

Cycle Rating 24 cycles 19,640 lbs. 818.3 lbs. per cycle 
Time Rating 13 min., 27 sec. 19,640 lbs. 1454 Ibs. per min. 





WHITE IS UP TO SOMETHING. 





USAC PROVES IT AGAIN. 





First, the USAC Showdown at Cordele, Georgia. The 
Oliver 2255 teamed with an Oliver 588 plow won. 
Won big. 

Then the latest USAC Showdown near Charles 
City, lowa. White comes in Ist over the finish line with 
its tough, intermediate Oliver 1365 tractor. 

It's enough to make anyone proud, and we are. 

And it ought to be enough to let you know what 
were up to: Delivering the best farm equipment your 
money can buy. Delivering field-proven winners. 


THE NEXT TEST IS UP TO YOU. 


See your White Farm Equipment dealer who sells 
Oliver and Minneapolis-Moline tractors, and see how 
easy it is to own one with the White Motor Credit 
Finance Plan. 

Take a closer look at the new USAC Showdown 
winners. 

Then put one to the final test. On your farm. 


WHITE IS UP TO SOMETHING. 


MINNEAPOLIS:-MOLINE 





White Farm Equipment Company/Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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Sweet Stuff — Maybe so, but last 
spring saw New York sap consider- 
ably less sweet than previously, and 
less of it. In fact, maple syrup pro- 
duction this year was the lowest on 
record ... a meager 225,000 gallons 
which is some 34 percent less than 
last year. 

Sugar bush operators needed an 
average of 43 gallons of sap to make 
a gallon of syrup as opposed to the 
30-some gallons usually required. 
What’s more, once the syrup ma- 
terialized, it was less likely to be 
table quality. And to top it all off, 
the average season only ran from 
March 5 through April 3. Unseason- 
ably warm weather was the culprit. 

Vermont fared better, topping 
New York’s maple syrup production 
for the first time in five years. 


Tapping Speed — By replacing the 
guide bar with an adapter and drill, 
a chain saw becomes a comparatively 
inexpensive and extremely fast tap- 
ping tool for maple syrup producers. 
However, fear has existed that the 
high speeds (6,000 or more rpm, com- 
pared to 400 to 1,300 rpm of spe- 
cialized power tappers) might scorch 
or otherwise harm wood tissue and 
reduce sap flow, or result in oval 
holes that would leak. 

Tests extending over three years 
by Cornell researchers show that 
tapping speed has little or no effect 
on sap yield. If the operator takes a 
balanced stance to compensate for 
the saw’s power, he can drill straight, 
round, leak-proof holes, and do it 
faster than with any other method. 


For the Birds — U.S. Forest Service 
researchers are finding that city 
folks are just as willing as their rural 
neighbors to encourage songbird 
populations. In Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, for example, an estimated 43 
percent of households regularly feed 
birds (mostly through December and 
March) and spend an average of 
$8.80 per year on bird feed. In Bos- 
ton, average expenditure is $8.20 per 
bird-feeding household. 

These figures are projected to 
mean that in the Bay State alone, 
close to $3.5 million is spent an- 
nually to realize the pleasure of 
wildlife contact in cities. This doesn’t 
take into account the amount spent 
on birdhouses and feeders. 


Gypsy Moth—The gypsy moth 
might turn out to be its own worst 
enemy. It seems that a latent virus 
is carried in the eggs of these insects 
from generation to generation. When 
the gypsy moth population reaches 
a certain peak, the virus goes into 
action and starts killing off the cat- 
erpillars. 

This doesn’t happen, however, 
until the moths are present in such 
overwhelming numbers that the 
larvae have defoliated thousands of 
acres of trees. Research is being con- 
ducted at Rutgers University to find 
some way to break the latency of 
the virus and use it to control the 
gypsy moth without disturbing other 
living things. 
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Is this trip 
really 
necessary? @ 


Not with a 
Volumatic® II 





silage distributor-unloader on the job! 


Jamesway. works so you can farm 


Fast feeding and less climbing is what you get 
with a Volumatic Il silage distributor-unloader 


Fast feeding and fewer trips up the 
silo are two important reasons why 
more and more farmers are saving 
time and labor with the Jamesway 
Volumatic II. When you add the 
fact that the Volumatic II is both 
distributor and unloader, you take 
advantage of a unit that was de- 
signed and built to work for you 
all year ‘round. Converts to a dis- 
tributor in minutes. And being a 
complete silage system, the 
Volumatic II is the lowest cost 
combination on the market. 


Three-point suspension 
gives you level cut 
from top to bottom 


See cutaway drawing. Three sepa- 
rate cables keep the unit level for 
even cutting under all conditions 
(frozen or unfrozen)—it cannot 
tip or tilt. Compare this exclusive 
feature with single-cable unloaders 
where you must go up the silo to 
make time-consuming weight ad- 
justments to keep the unloaders 
cutting level. 


Exclusive 26-inch impeller 
gives you big herd feed-out 


Big capacity impeller features 
4-blade design for increased 
throw power and higher iner- 
tia to resist wads 
and jams. Here’s 
efficiency that de- 
livers higher vol- 
ume without extra 
conveyors, throw- 
ers or kickers. 






Power ring drive has no 
drive drum to manhandle 


Most other unloaders are driven 
around the silo by a drive drum 
that turns on the si- A 
lage and depends on 
it for traction. This 
can result in surface 
spoilage and more 
climbing up that 
chute to manhandle . 
the drum. Power ring drive runs 
on a track up out of silage (it does 
not use silage surface for traction). 
This means fewer trips up the silo 
and less surface spoilage. And it 
means you can even unload shelled 
corn. Heavy-duty drive ring and 
rugged sprocket teeth (slip-clutch 
protected) assure positive power 
and more torque. 


But don't take our word for it — ask 
a neighbor who owns a Jamesway 


SOLD AS BUTLER OUTSIDE U.S.A. 


Let the Volume-Belt® Cattle 
Feeder “belt it out” quietly for 
fast feeding without separation 


High capacity for big herds. No 
separation because feed’s belted 
out, not dragged by a chain. Uni- 
form distribution — all feeds, to 
all cattle. Simple low-maintenance 
design. Stationary drive for effi- 
ciency. Heavy-gauge galvanized 
weather-safety hood. Double- 
bonded, 2-ply nylon belt. Use it 
indoors or out for stanchion or 
free stall, barn or feedlot, bunk- 









mounted or suspended, single or 
multiple lots. Only way to go for 


fast, quiet, big volume feeding. 
v2CFD 


You can count on us for quality products, fast installation, 
prompt service and dependable parts. 


NEW YORK 


716-542-4495 
716-343-5981 
518-842-1762 


315-696-5356 
518-638-8382 


315-635-3551 
518-483-2557 
607-776-6220 
716-968-1199 
518-872-0426 


315-337-7149 
518-622-3389 
315-697-7039 
315-386-8551 


Akron—Don Beck, Inc. . : 
Alexander-H. D. Brown & Son . 
Amsterdam—Albert Anderson 
Apulia Station— 

Woodford Brothers, Inc. . 
Argyle—Jack’s Surge Service 
Baldwinsville— 

R. C. Church & Sons, Inc. . 
Bangor—Southworth Farm Supplies 
Bath—Helm Agric. Equipment 
Belfast-Wixson Dairy Supply 
Berne—Jay Turner Francis 
Blossvaie— 

Jay's Sales & Services, Inc. . 
Cairo—Cole’s Farm Equipment . 
Canastota—Fisher Farms . 
Canton—Robinson Farm Equipment | 
Chatham- 

Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 
Clymer-Dandee Service .  . 
Cochecton—Cochecton Mills, Inc. 
Cortland-Fuller’s Zero Service 


518-392-1531 
716-355-8844 
914-932-8282 
607-756-7757 





East Randolph—- 

H. & H. Farm Service . 
East Springfield—Homer Fassett 
Elma—Smith Farm Supply 
Elmira—Charles Olin & Sons 
Gouverneur—Jones Farm Supplies 


716-358-2861 
607-264-6831 
716-652-3379 
607-739-2042 
315-287-3210 


Hamburg— 

Abbott’s Richardson Milling Co. 716-649-3511 
Henderson— 

Harbor Builders Supply, Inc. . 315-938-5416 
Hcosick Falls— 


518-686-5949 
716-267-2905 


Cross Dairy Equipment 
Kennedy—Walker-Sprague Co. 

Lacona— 

Ribstone Silo Co. of New York, Inc. 
315-387-3956 
315-658-2636 
315-457-7513 
716-433-5409 
315-376-6959 
315-946-6822 
518-235-0089 


LaFargeville-Glenn Johndrow 
Liverpool—Royce Zogg . 
Lockport—Taylor Hardware 
Lowville-Maurice Roes & Sons . 
Lyons—Schleede Farm Supply 
Melrose—Calhoun Equipment Co. 


JAMESWAY DIVISION 


104 West Milwaukee Avenue 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 


315-584-3487 
315-497-0770 
607-564-3485 
914-878-6832 
716-243-1279 
518-563-1809 


518-568-5351 
518-827-5770 
315-568-6246 
716-988-3303 


716-343-5960 


914-868-2200 
315-469-7172 
607-369-9179 
607-829-3651 
315-834-7221 


716-624-1057 
914-726-3651 


Middlesex—Delos Dann. 
Moravia—Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Newfield—Mazourek Farms . 
Patterson—Philbeth Farm EEE 
Piffard—C. A. Parnell 
Plattsburg—Alfred Bedard 

St. Johnsville- 

Valley Equipment Co.. . 
Schoharie—William Roese, Jr. 
Seneca Falls—Salerno Farm Supply . 
South Dayton—Ecker’s Equipment . 
Stafford— 

Plattens Custom Service, Inc. 
Stanfordville— 

Stanford Enterprises, Inc. . 
Syracuse—Campbell Construction Co. 
Unadilla—Earl’s Poultry Farm 
Walton—Van Blackman 
Weedsport—Blumer Supply 
West Bloomfield— 

Coakley Power Equip. . . 
Westtown—Demberg Brothers 
West Winfield— 


West Winfield Farm Supply, Inc. 315-822-3771 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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FIRST CLASS 


SPEAK UP FOR FARMERS 


And it is just about time we did! 
I wonder how many of our city 
neighbors know how few farmers 
are feeding this great nation of ours. 

Do you have any idea how many 
of us are giving up farming each 
year and why? You might be sur- 
prised at the percentages if you can 
take time out from accusing us of 
gouging the public, etc., and look up 
the figures. 

We are grape growers and I would 
like you to know what we do in the 
vineyards so you can have grapes 
on your tables and in your bottles. 
They do not just grow like Topsy. 

To begin with, grapes are a year- 
round job and the fun begins again 
right after the harvest when the vines 
go dormant usually early November. 
We first prune them and pull off the 
old brush, which is no mean feat on 
a cold winter’s day. This job usually 
takes most of the winter. 

Spring 

When spring comes, we get right 
out there and drive posts, tighten 
the wires, tie vines to the trellis, put 
layers down, weed control, fertilize, 
etc. We don’t really get our backs 
straightened out before it’s time to 
sucker the little devils... and, after 
a half-day of being down near the 
ground looking up into your own 
face, if you can straighten up, you're 
either awfully lucky or awfully 
young! 

At the same time, we are spraying 
for dry rot, mildew and _ several 
kinds of creepy crawlers. Another 
added attraction about this time is 
the straw tying or tucking up which 
is now done mostly to young vines. 

September 1 will find us looking 
the harvesting situation over. We get 
containers out and try to scout 
around and find some grape pickers. 
Promises, promises, promises... and 
we may end up with five when we 
need fifteen. Sure, the grape har- 
vester is a wonderful invention, but 
unfortunately we still pick by hand. 

All hands are on deck to begin 
the harvest ... a seven-day week and 
ten to twelve hours a day. Any so- 
cial life is just forgotten as grapes 
are perishable and our only crop. If 
we are lucky, we'll meet our sched- 
ules and just maybe have a little of 
that green stuff left to start the whole 
process all over. 

Why? 

Why do we hang in there? I guess 
we are just stupid. We like the out- 
of-doors, the beautiful birds and 
animals that come almost to our 
front door. We think it is a good 
place to raise our family. 

We are not getting high prices 
for what we produce, and our costs 
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go up every year. Somewhere in the 
middle there is something wrong. So 
that is why we pray for an average 
crop with no hail, no frost and no 
more Agneses, and that we may 
raise our families in some kind of 
dignity and meet our obligations to 
God and man. 

I think it is just about time the 
farmer came into his own, not classed 
as the forgotten man. We try to live 
like other human beings with com- 
fortable homes and surroundings, do 
our civic duties, educate our children 
and give them the advantages of 
their city cousins. 

We like to live, too, and be ac- 
cepted as equals...not some mon- 
ster out to gouge the public. — Mrs. 
Madelene D. Kelly, Penn Yan, New 
York. 


THE PLUS SIDE 


We can proudly point to many 
areas of Grange accomplishments 
and the evidence of Grange work at 
the national, state, county (Pomona) 
and subordinate or community level. 
Many communities are better today 
because of the unified action of the 
Grange. The Grange hall, too, has 
been the central and vocal point 
of the community in many areas. 

I come from a county in Pennsyl- 
vania where the Grange is not in 
trouble, but very active. My own 
subordinate Grange has a member- 
ship of more than 600 from all walks 
of life. There are 13 subordinate 


Granges in my county, 10 of which 
own their own halls valued at many 
thousands of dollars... halls we can 
really be proud of, some of the latest 
design. Our county showed an in- 
crease in membership the past few 
years. 

You ask, “How can the Grange 
gain a new lease on life in these 
changing times.’ Here are my opin- 
ions: : 

First, we need to train young 
people for leadership roles. We need 
to encourage that leadership at both 
the subordinate and Pomona level, 
and point out to them the prestige 
that the Grange has enjoyed in the 
past, and its accomplishments. They 
must be able to tell the story that 
we are not only a farm organization, 
but that we have a broad legislative 
policy, which has helped not only 
farmers, but non-farmers over the 
years. 

Let us remember that our actual 
farm population is now less than 
four percent. However, many people 
are connected with agribusiness 
while all people have a concern for 
food and the future of our children 
and grandchildren. 


Problems 

One of the real problems I find 
is in Granges where the same leader- 
ship has been in office for years; 
this is not good. The Granges that 
have a time limit on holding an of- 
fice are the most progressive. 

Too, the Grange hall should be a 
modern building that has all the 
conveniences of the modern home. 
As members and residents of a com- 
munity, we need to have pride in 
our Grange hall. 

The Grange must adapt itself to 
the needs of the present-day com- 
munity. We must forget the idea of 
meeting on the third floor of a build- 
ing with shutters closed, shades 
drawn and the door locked trying 
to impress on people that we are a 
secret organization. The Grange has 
a beautiful ritual, but it is important 
that we let the news media know 
we are not a secret organization. 

If the Grange is to survive, we 
must get rid of some of the “shack- 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


Whene’er Mirandy finds some 
dust in any room, she thinks she 
must go oe’r the house from stem to 
stern; she’ll get wrought up and 
overturn the whole place so that 
not a speck of dirt is left in sight, 
by heck. She beats the rugs and 
mops the floors, she sweeps clouds 
out of all the doors, she never stops 
until she can be sure the house is 
spick and span. It’s nice to have 
things clean and neat, but she 
should take time out to eat, or cook 
for me, at any rate; I’m tired of sit- 
ting with my plate upon the steps 
where I must hunch down o’er a 
cold and tasteless lunch. 

I'd rather have a little dirt upon 
the floor than have to flirt with cruel 
starvation just ’cause she is too 
worn out at night, by gee, to cook 
me up a sirloin steak with lots of 
spuds and choc’late cake. If she 
don’t worry “bout my heft, she 
might flnd there is nothing left but 
skin and bones, then she’ll regret 
that she did not take time to get 
the kind of meals that I must eat 


to keep me strong and on my feet. 
If I collapse, she won’t have time 
to worry much ’bout dirt and grime, 
and she'll no longer have the fun of 
yelling when my work’s not done. 





les” you mention. I think you are 
saying that we just can’t live in the 
horse and buggy days. | 

We must change to the jet age, 
give our young people opportunities, 
let them do their thing. Summing it 
all up, I think the success of any 
Grange involves good leadership, 
a change of leadership, well con- 
ducted meetings, activities, and 
greater involvement of membership, 





TWO FLAGS 


Every day, weather permitting, 
our United States flag and our 4H 
flag are flown at the top of a 20-foot 
pole in front of our 120-year-old 
farmhouse. 

We fly the national flag because 
we love this country, and we believe 
in America. We love freedom to 
speak out with our beliefs; we insist 
on freedom of religion, freedom to 
go where we please, and freedom 
to do as we please. 

We know this to be the greatest, 
finest country in the world. We 
proudly take our hats off and place 
our hands over our hearts as Old 
Glory passes by in any parade. As 
4-H leaders, we teach our 76 mem- 
bers respect for the American flag 
and for what it stands. 


The Best 


We fly the 4-H flag because we 
know 4-H is the best youth orga- 
nization in the world. As 4-H lead- 
ers for 12 years, we have seen shy 
beginners become poised, self-reliant 
citizens in today’s troubled world. 
We have seen successful marriages 
among our members; also gainful 
occupations have come from the 
many 4-H projects we offer. 

We teach our 4-H members re- 
spect for each other, for their par- 
ents and their leaders. Sometimes 
we would like to quit being leaders, 
but when that first-year member tells 
you that she learned to make better 
brownies... or that he enjoyed con- 
ducting games for the picnic to 
entertain 2] mentally-retarded youth 
... you get that well-known lump in 
your throat, and blurry eyes, and 
you say for another year, “We'll be 
glad to!” 

May we never forget these lines, 
“God of our fathers, be with us yet, 
lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

So...let’s stand tall when Old 
Glory passes, and stand taller when 
we hear of 4-H. We pledge: One 
nation under God, for our club, our 
community, our country, and our 
world. — Mr. and Mrs. Louis Baker, 
Diamond Acres Farm, Beallsville, 
Pennsylvania. 
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(Left to right:) Robert and Bill Titus. Agway free-stall barn in background was built in 
two sections and Agway silos added one at a time to meet their needs for expansion. 


“$98 additional profit per cow, per year. 


That’s what Agway Dairy Enterprise Service means to us!”’ 


Robert and Bill Titus, ‘‘What the new barns and parlor 

father-and-son partnership, really meant,’’ adds Bill,“‘is that we 

farm 140 acres near Windsor, N.Y. could double the size of our herd 

They crop about 90 acres, with without doubling the labor.”’ 

another 50 in improved pasture. ‘Sounds simple,’’ says Robert, ‘“but 

Their herd averages 126 cows, with 62 another big move was to put our cows 

milking. It wasn’t always that way. on Agway Liquid Protein Supplement, 

As Robert Titus puts it: fed free choice. When we saw how 
“When Bill came into the much LPS they were consuming, we 

operation, it was obvious that we had started talking to Enterprise Salesman 

to begin making more milk from the Tom Redmond about 

same number of acres. One of our our whole feeding 

first moves was to switch to free-stall program. And that’s 

barns and a milking parlor. Agway how we got onto the 

helped us all along the way... with 

designs and building. And they 


helped us get credit for our first _ Tom Redmond, Agway 
free-stall barn.” Dairy Enterprise Salesman, 
works closely with the Tituses 

on every phase of 

their expansion program. 


Agway Total Dairy Ration Profile. 

‘“After a few months, things really 
started happening. First thing we 
noticed was that our fresh cows 
were peaking earlier... and higher.”’ 

‘‘And they’ve been sustaining 
longer,’’ continues Bill. “‘As of now, 
we’re getting an extra $98 per cow 
per year, income over feed costs— 
and this is clear profit.”’ 

Agway Dairy Enterprise Service is 
the blending of a farmer’s resources 
with Agway resources in the best 
combination to increase profit for the 
farmer who wants to get the most 
from his management effort. 

Why not find out what it can all 
mean to you? Call Agway today. 


Farm Enterprise Service ( AGWAY) 





Ed Wolfe takes an 
order for eggs in the 
office just off the 
grading room. 


EGG LINE 


Edmund Wolfe and his family 
operate a poultry farm on the road 
between Milan and East Smithfield, 
Pennsylvania. The family (in addition 
to Ed) includes Ed’s wife Rene, and 
children: Larry, a senior taking busi- 
ness administration at college; Nancy, 
18; and David, 15. 

There are 105,000 layers in the 
operation . . . 82,000 housed in two 
major buildings. One has full stair- 
step cages, and holds 32,000 birds. 
The newest building is 44 by 450 





feet, has cages in a triple-deck ar- 
rangement, and holds 50,000 layers. 
Another wing of the building com- 
plex is 40 X 200 feet and holds 23,000 
hens. 

‘Tm not sold on the flat-deck 
houses,” Ed comments. “With our 
setup, the egg belts and other work- 
ing parts are all easily accessible 

. which isn’t the case with the 
wall-to-wall cages.” 


Cleaned 


Droppings are cleaned out daily 
from the pits under cages. In order 
to reduce both odor and manure 


volume, the Wolfes are placing fans 
blowing into the pit . . . each pow- 
ered by a \4-hp electric motor, and 
each cast-aluminum fan a four- 
bladed type. 

Eggs from the two big houses 
move by a series of belts and cross 
conveyors directly to the grading 
room. Here, Rene helps supervise 
the grading process, and works in 
the “voting machine” of the candler. 
It’s an Egomatic setup with a ca- 
pacity of 80 cases per hour, and op- 
erates four hours a day (8 a.m. until 
noon) seven days a week. 

“J prefer the bigger machine to 
a 40-case one,’ Ed remarks. “The 
employees who operate it prefer 
working half-days grading, too.” 


Salesman 


Ed is chief salesman, and reports 
outlets to include Agway, local 
stores, jobbers, a few buyers who 
are selling door-to-door, and some 
retail sales at the farm. The Wolfes 
have their own labeled cartons, but 
also pack in cartons with private 
labels of others. New York City is 
considered to be a market of last re- 


sort only . . . producers just being 
too much at the mercy of shrewd 
buyers. 


“We think our size enables us 
to supply local outlets, plus having 
the volume to interest major mar- 
keting concerns,” Ed comments. “It 
seems to me that the 10,000-bird 
producer can find local markets to 
service .. . but the 50,000-bird pro- 
ducer may have problems. He’s too 
big to depend on local purchasers 
for most of his volume, and not big 
enough to interest buyers of con- 


sistently large numbers of eggs.” 

Have recent sky-high prices fer 
poultry feed changed feeding pai- 
terns? Ed answers, “Not much, a- 
though we have cut older birds to a 
lower protein level (15 percent) a 
bit earlier in their production cycle 
than in past years.” 


Rearing 


The Wolfes have a cage-rearing 
building for pullets (32,000 at a 
batch) . . . and two older laying 
houses have been converted for 
growing pullets. This enables them 
to grow all their own birds, except 
for 18,000 a year. 

The farm is incorporated; Ed ani 
Rene are the sole stockholders. “It 
offers the advantage of limited lia- 
bility,” Ed comments. “The way 
this egg business goes in boom and 
bust cycles, it’s important to insulate 
the business from the family home 
so the family at least has a roof ove: 
its head even if we go through the 
financial wringer. 

“There are also some potential! 
tax advantages . . . assuming we 
make some money in the egg busi- 
ness after that long dry spell. And, 
the children can easily be brough: 
into the business by issuing  stocl 

. more flexible than would other 
wise be the case.” 

Ed worries a bit about the inflw 
of non-farm money buying land in 
this very-rural area. Prices of land 
are rising rapidly, and acreage for 
manure disposal could become sharp: 
ly limited. So far, though, the Wolfe: 
and their farm neighbors have hac 
enough acreage for recycling poul- 
try manure through crops. — G.L.C 
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Don’t get caug 
another fertilizer bind 


next spring... 





UP TO 





S6ATON! | 
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ORDER NOW, 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 


AND SAVE 


ht in 







Fertilizer has been very tight this year and, as of 
now, prospects for 1974 don’t look much better. 
A developing shortage of natural gas (the raw 
material of ammonia production), declining 
phosphate manufacturing capacity and increased 
foreign demands may have serious effects on the 
available domestic supply. 


So this year, more than ever, it’s wise to order 
your fertilizer in advance and store it on your own 
farm. That way, you’re assured of the fertilizer 
you'll need this fall or next spring and you'll also 
pocket substantial savings by taking advantage of 
Agway’s new fall discounts. 


Here’s how the discount works. If you order 
between September 17 and November 17, 1973, 
you save 12¢ per unit on mixed grades. A 6-24-24 
fertilizer, for example, adds up to 54 units. At 12¢ 
a unit, you save over six dollars per ton. And there 
are comparable savings on bulk blends. What’s 
more, you can delay payment until April 1, 1974. 


In addition, any fertilizer you store on your farm 
through June 30 will be replaced if lost due to fire 
or to water used in fighting fire. And you’re sure 
of having fertilizer on hand when you need it. 


For the maximum discount, figure your 


requirements and place your order now. Your 
Agway Enterprise Salesman will be happy to help 
you calculate your needs. 








LONGEVITY 


Donald Arthur farms on the edge 
of Laceyville, Pennsylvania. Because 
of chronic allergies that trigger 
asthma, he’s had to make some man- 
agement decisions over the years 
that would help protect his health. 

One of these has been feeding 
hay-crop and corn silages for the 
past 15 years as nearly the only 
roughage to his milking herd (he’s 
allergic to dry hay). Dry cows, 
though, are fed mostly dry hay with 
only a little silage. 

How has the high-silage diet 
worked out at Braintrim Farm? Well, 
Donald has a present rolling herd 
average of 14,954 pounds of milk, 
600 of fat, on 71 cows. He’s raised 
registered Holstein cattle since 1936, 
and has won the Holstein-Friesian 
Association’s Progressive Breeder 
award 22 times. 

The herd has had nine Gold Medal 
dams, nine cows producing 1,000 
pounds of fat in one lactation, three 
producing 200,000 pounds of milk in 
a lifetime, and 38 producing 100,000 
pounds. 

He credits tie stalls as helping 
with longevity (as contrasted to 
stanchions) . . . plus strong bloodlines 
and careful attention to herd health. 
— G.L.C. 


DIVERSIFIED 


Donald Kent and his son Tom op- 
erate their 1,300-acre farm near 
Andover (Allegany County), New 
York ...and rent 100 more acres to 


supplement their own. Major crops 
include potatoes for certified seed 
(125 acres in 1973), oats (about the 
same acreage) for the same purpose, 
and Christmas trees wholesaled to 
buyers as far away as Tampa, Florida. 
Most of these are sold at the road- 
side, or delivered, but not on the 
stump. 

Last year, the Kents sold 23,000 
Christmas trees...have planted 
about a quarter-million trees on the 
farm since 1941. Varieties include 
Scotch pine, Austrian pine, white 
spruce, Colorado blue spruce, and 
Douglas fir. 


Planted 


“Our available land is pretty well 
planted now,” Don comments. “At 
one time, though, we harvested seed 
and grew our own seedlings... up 
to 75,000 per year...for our own 
use, and for employees who were 
also planting trees.” Scotch pine 
seedlings are planted in rows nine 
feet apart, with slower-growing trees 
interplanted between the rows. 

“We figure 8 to 12 years from 
planting to harvest on densely-pruned 
Scotch pine,” Don comments, “and 
12 to 20 years on spruce and fir. We 
don’t think we’re making a bushel 
of money on trees, but it is a way 
to use land not suitable for grain or 
potatoes. The trees help provide 
productive work for our two full- 
time employees, and create land 
areas that may someday be valuable 
for sale to folks interested in land 
for recreation.” 

Tom helps supervise the crew of 
20 to 30 high-school youngsters who 
prune Christmas trees each year... 


pine from about July 4 to August, 
and then spruce and fir. “We like 
to start 14 or 15-year-olds,” he com- 
ments, “so they can be with us a 
few years.” 


Training 

The Kents train the trimmers care- 
fully ...start by explaining charts, 
then conduct demonstrations and 
have an experienced trimmer with 
each small pruning crew. Standard 
equipment are hedge shears and 
kitchen knives (the kind used on 
roast beef, 14 inches long and 14 
inches wide). The shears handle 
heavier cuts, and the knife is for 
shearing succulent growth toward the 
treetop. 

Trees require lots of seasonal 
labor, but the seed-growing business 
is pretty well mechanized. All oats 
are intended for certified seed, grown 
on potato land in a three-year rota- 
tion (potatoes-oats-clover). 

“We use a drill with hoes eight 
inches apart, instead of the standard 
seven,’ Don comments. “We think 
this gives us larger kernels, and 
gives the clover seeding a better 
chance. 


Astro Oats 


“In 1972, we sowed 45 bushels of 
Astro oats on 46 acres, but it should 
have been 25 acres. Our rule is 
sowing not more than two bushels 
per acre for growing seed...it 
seems to us that 2.5 to 3 bushels per 
acre hurts the companion seeding, 
encourages lodging, and runs up the 
cost of seed unnecessarily.” In 1973, 
the Kents managed to get a few 
bushels of Dal oats from Wisconsin 





for increase, this variety reported to 
be higher than usual in protein. 

Seed oats are sold under the “ELK 
brand,” as are seed potatoes (E.L.K. 
are the initials of Don’s father, now 
74), Spuds get 1,400 pounds or more 
of 10-20-20 fertilizer per acre, plus 
an intensive spray program to con- 
trol disease-vectoring bugs. 

“The critters that carry potato 
diseases from one plant to another 
seem to develop resistance pretty 
fast to any one pesticide,’ Tom 
comments. “And if they aren’t 


(Continued on page 19) 


Donald Kent (left) and son Tom in the 
seed-oat bagging room. 
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Field-store your 


P:K now for 


maximum savings 


with 


delayed payment 


Applying your P & K now pays off in more ways 
than one. It.frees up valuable time, labor and 
equipment for planting work next spring. It also 
lets you take full advantage of Agway’s fall 
discount (described above). But, even more 
important, you’re sure of getting the P & K you 
need. The easiest way to get your P & K down 
early is with Agway’s spreader service. 
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And don’t forg 


et the lime- 


the biggest profit builder 


for growers 


If your fields aren’t in a pH range of at least 6.2 to 6.5, you’re 
losing production from every acre. And, if you haven’t limed in the 
past two years, odds are high that your fields are not in this range. 


Adequate liming puts nature on your side in the battle for 
production. It brings your soils up to their most productive level 
and helps your fertilizer investment work even harder. It’s a 
guard against crop failure, and a boost for effective weed control. 
And it adds all-important protein to your alfalfa cuttings. 


Take the time to soil-test now. Your Agway Enterprise Salesman 
is ready to help you. So you'll know exactly where you stand 
and just what’s needed to bring pH up to the full-profit level. 
Ask your Farm Credit man about the use of intermediate credit 
for corrective liming. Many of them look upon corrective liming 
as a capital improvement and are ready to extend credit so you 
can spread the cost over the three to four years it takes for 
limestone to become fully effective. 


Now’s the time to start your “Fall Lime Up?’ 
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Diversified ..... 


(Continued from page 19) 


knocked down, they'll wreck us with 
diseases like leaf roll. A table-stock 
grower can tolerate levels of in- 
fection that would knock us out of 
seed certification. 

“Last year, Monitor kept us out of 
trouble, but we need new pesticides 
coming along periodically ...each 
one seems to be effective for only 
2-5 years. We've seen quite a list 
come and go over the years as re- 
sistance develops in the insects.” 

The principle of competitive ad- 
vantage is important in the success 
of any farm. The Kents have several 
things going for them... high eleva- 
tion conducive to good seed potatoes, 
and isolation from other disease- 
bearing spuds...as well as the 
management capacity to grow certi- 
fied seed. 

“I don’t think we could make a 
living growing grain for feed and 
potatoes for table stock,” Don com- 
ments. — G.L.C. 


NEW BARN 


Within the last year, Ralph Allen 
of New Berlin, New York, purchased 
a 700-acre farm near South Edmon- 
ston . . . and built a new freestall 
dairy barn with 136 stalls. 

It’s the type commonly referred 
to as a “Penn-State,” with a drive- 
through feed alley between feed 
bunks on both sides. “The design 
lends itself well to splitting the herd 
into four groups,” Ralph comments, 
“but we’ve been using grain as a for- 
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age extender, so it’s not practical to 
divide them at present . . . except to 
split out dry cows into a separate 
group.” 

He is intrigued by the concept 
of total mixed ration (TMR), though, 
and looks ahead to having four 
groups being fed rations with a little 
different “octane” levels in terms 
of total energy and protein, accord- 
ing to production level. Presently, 
he’s feeding haylage stored in an 
upright silo (24x60) along with 
corn silage from a horizontal storage 
(50 X 100 x 10 feet) having a capacity 
of 1,000 to 1,200 tons. 

The two silages are put in a feeder 
wagon that side-unloads into the feed 
bunks. “Some mixing is done with 
this rig as it unloads,” Ralph com- 
ments, “but if we went to TMR 
feeding, we'd have to have a full- 
fledged mixing wagon.” 

Ralph doesn’t plan on going to 
corn silage as the only roughage 

. . believing that a combination 
of corn silage and haylage eliminates 
(or at least minimizes) a whole flock 
of potential herd-management prob- 
lems. “The margin of error is awfully 
narrow when feeding just one type 
of roughage,” he says. 


Hay Fed 

Dry hay is fed sparingly to the 
100-cow herd . . . about four to five 
pounds per cow per day. “And the 
quality is poor this year,” Ralph 
admits, “so the cows eat about half 
of it, and use the rest for bedding.” 
He adds, “I’m convinced we have 
to feed dry hay to the dry cows to 
prevent displaced abomasum and 
other problems . . . even if we feed 


mostly silage as a roughage to milk- 
ing cattle.” 

The milking parlor is a double-six 
herringbone; two men use 12 milking 
units equipped with weigh jars. The 
only heat in the insulated parlor 
comes from electric heating cables 
buried in the concrete floor. 

The roof decking of the freestall 
barn is formed by homasote, above 
which is the metal roofing finished 
with baked-on enamel. The homa- 
sote, plus the ventilation openings 
at eaves and peak, have so far pre- 
vented the condensation that causes 
“inside rain” in some freestall barns. 


Short Stalls 


Stalls are three inches shorter 
than in the barn where the Allens 
farmed before in Greene County, 
New York. Present ones are 73” 
long. The feeding-bunk fronts 
(toward the feed alley) are formed 
with unmortared concrete block, 
held in place by filling the cores 
with concrete. Beds of freestalls are 
earth, bedded with poor hay and 
sawdust. 

An unusual sight here is a three- 
phase 50-horsepower electric motor 
to operate the blower for filling 
silos. Three-phase power is available, 
and larger motors are all of this type. 
A compensator allows the big motor 
to get up to speed without blacking 
out the neighborhood. — G.L.C. 


PRODUCES FEEDERS 


Leland Schroeder, who farms on 
the Briggs Road northwest of Penn 
Yan, New York, has about 125 sows. 
His schedule calls for four or five of 


them to farrow each week during 
more than half the weeks of the year 

. . but, as with all farmers, the 
program doesn’t always work out 
as planned. Leland reports a bunch- 
ing-up of farrowings in the spring 
of 73 that severely crowded his far- 
rowing facilities. 

He sells feeder pigs, doesn’t grow 
out any market animals. Generally, 
buyers want ’em at about eight weeks 
of age when they're 35 to 40 pounds 
in weight. Some go to the feeder 
pig sale at Caledonia, New York 

. most of the rest are purchased 
at the farm by farmers who'll feed 
them out to a market weight around 
225 pounds. 


Growing 

“We have a growing number of 
people wanting to buy just four or 
five pigs to raise for home-grown 
pork,” Leland comments. He also 
sells a number of roasting pigs each 
year to be cooked without cutting up. 

He purchases all his feed except 
for the wheat he produces on 25- 
30 acres. Gestating sows run on pas- 
ture, but are hand-fed every day so 
Leland can watch them carefully 

. . and put them in the farrowing 
house when udder development 
indicates. 

Gilts are saved from litters far- 
rowed on the Schroeder place, but 
all boars are purchased. Major breeds 
include Duroc, Black Poland China, 
and Yorkshire . . . plus a few Land- 
race and Berkshires. Leland reports 
an average of 9.5 pigs weaned per 
litter and two litters per sow per 
year. 

Biggest potential disease problem 





For bigger corn yields next year, 
start shopping on this page. 


Right now, when everything ts stull 
fresh in your mind, it’s a good time 
to take a look at how some of your 
crop decisions turned out in 73. 
And a good place to start is in your 
cornfields. Could you have 
achieved higher yields? Did the 
hybrids you planted turn out as 
well as you hoped? Maybe you'll 
find the answers on this page. 


Agway is continually testing and 
evaluating new corn hybrids. And 
keeping a sharp eye on some of the 
older ones. Here’s how the picture 
shapes up for 74 with the Energy 
Kings—Agway Hybrids: 


A new full-season hybrid: 

Agway 834X. 

Excellent production potential and 
broad adaptability. Long, tight husks 
give ears good protection against 
weather and birds. It produces a 
medium-sized ear on every plant, 
relatively low-placed for a late hybrid. 
Highly recommended for silage and 
grain. Maturity range: 119 to 129 days 
(silage/ grain). 
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Extremely uniform with 
medium-low ears: Agway 725X. 

In one-acre trials on six farms last year, 
yields averaged 113 bushels with only 
1.7% lodging. Smallish ears have 
excellent husk cover to protect against 
birds. With its very good rating on 
standability, Agway 725X may be 
planted at slightly higher rates with 
resulting higher yields. Maturity range: 
110 to 120 days (silage/grain). 


A “special cross” hybrid: 

Agway 393S. 

From Maine to central Pennsylvania, 
this has been proving itself for superior 
standability, excellent disease resistance 
and grain yields. Large ears, well 
covered by deep green husks, are 
carried midway on the stalk. Husked 
ears are uniform with deep kernels. 
Maturity range: 90 to 100 days 
(silage/grain). 


A truly outstanding performer: 
Agway 590X. 

Offers a tremendous yield potential 
with a high of 37 tons of silage and 235 
bushels of grain per acre. Rugged, 
medium-sized stalks with excellent 
standability. Develops an above-average 
ear on each plant, even at high 
populations. A “must” for every farm 
in its range. Maturity range: 96 to 106 
days (silage/ grain). 


New star for short-season areas: 
Cornell 110. 

Vigorous early growth with 
above-average tolerance to cold soils. 
Good yields for short-season areas. 
Maturity range: 72 to 82 days 
(silage/grain). 


Earlier hybrid with yields of 
over 100 bu./acre: Agway 1518S. 


Produces extremely high-quality silage. 


Medium-sized blocky-type ears are 
relatively low on stalk. Maturity range: 
70 to 80 days (silage/grain). 


Big, rugged—with superior 

yield potential: Cornell 407. 

A new hybrid with improved 
standability and superior seedling 
vigor. Excellent for silage and grain. 
Maturity range: 88 to 98 days 
(silage/ grain). 


A good-sized ear on every stalk: 
Agway 595S. 

Excellent standability and seedling 
vigor and growth. Widely adapted for 
silage and grain. Maturity range: 94 to 
104 days (silage/ grain). 


Excellent standability with high 
silage yields: New Cornell 565. 
Uniformly tall plants with ears carried 
well up on the stalk. Wide, deep-green 
leaves. Maturity range: 95 to 105 days 
(silage/grain). ; 


Equals or outyields the best in 

its group: New Agway 840X. 

A medium-tall, uniform plant with 
large ears carried midway on rugged 
stalks. A “must.” Maturity range: 112 
to 122 days (silage/grain). 


A truly superior, long-season 
hybrid: Agway 909X. 

Strong stalks keep growing after the 
others have quit for the year. 
Outstanding. Maturity range: 125 to 
135 days (silage/grain). 


Ask your Agway Enterprise 
Salesman for the new descriptive 
folders telling all about the 
hybrids above and others. Then let 
him help you select the ones that 
will challenge the best you’ve ever 
grown... the Energy Kings from 
Agway. 
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is TGE (transmissible gastroenteritis) 
... a Villain that killed a lot of small 
pigs at the Schroeder farm one year. 
“I spread manure from the infected 
area so all the sows were exposed,” 
he comments. “That way, the preg- 
nant sows got the disease . . . which 
doesn’t affect them very seriously 
. . . and developed antibodies that 
protected the pigs they farrowed 
later.” 

He does not feed low levels of 
antibiotics as a routine health mea- 
sure, but does do so if he must “stack 
‘em up’... crowding a lot of pigs 
into limited space. Sows are routinely 
wormed just before farrowing with 
Atgard in the feed . . . and routinely 
receive vaccination shots for lepto- 
spirosis and erysipelas before being 
bred. Leland is pretty much his own 
veterinarian. — G.L.C. 


MOUNTAIN SYRUP 


Cleveland Russell and son Rex- 
ford operate a farm near Rome, 
Pennsylvania, that has been in the 
Russell family for six generations. In 
fact, Daniel Russell first made maple 
syrup on this farm in 1796! 

Division of responsibility leaves 
Cleveland calling most of the shots 
in the syrup business, and Rexford 
at the dairy barn (25-30 milkers) and 
dairy-veal business. A recent barn 
fire put a temporary crimp in the 
veal business, but it will be underway 
again soon. 

The Russells made 3,300 taps in 
1973, but only got “half a crop” of 
650 gallons of syrup in a poor year. 





Sap flows through plastic tubing in 
a closed system; Cleveland reports 
the intention to experiment with 
drawing a vacuum on part of the 
tubing system next year. 

Tapping is done with an electric 
tapper, usually starting in February. 
First step is to lay out plastic lines, 
transported in the woods by an all- 
terrain vehicle that drives on all four 
wheels. 


Rental 


Cleveland reports that a common 
rental figure is 10 cents per tap... 
up to 15 cents if the location is 
especially good. However, he re- 
ports only a very small percentage 
of sap coming from trees not on the 
Russell property. 

The boiling house is called the 
“Endless Mountains Cabin,’ and 
it’s a sight to behold! It has a con- 
crete floor, stainless steel boiling 
pans with aluminum hoods, and spot- 
less equipment to process the hot 
syrup. Translucent panels in the roof 
make the sugarhouse unusually well- 
lighted. 

Sap is stored in a 3,000-gallon 
outdoor storage tank near the boiling 
house. The next step is a 5X 10-feet 
boiling pan through which the sap 
moves toward a second boiling unit 
... this one also 5X10, but with a 
2X5 syrup pan at the front of the 
evaporator. Both units are fired with 
No. 2 fuel oil. The system’s capacity 
is removal of 240 gallons of water 
per hour . . . all going up two stacks 
to the outdoors. 

An automatic draw-off, actuated 
by temperature of the boiling syrup, 
removes syrup at just about the right 


stage. A final finishing pan, fired by 
bottled gas, puts the ultimate touch 
on the boiling process; the test here 
is for density with a hydrometer. 


Filter 


The next step is to pump syrup 
through a pressure filter where every 
speck of sugar sand is removed. 
Finally, the still-hot nectar of the 
gods ends up in an insulated canning 
tank with handy dispenser handles 
that makes canning so much simpler 
than pouring from containers. 

“The three most important 
changes we’ve made in recent years 
involve steam hoods over the pans, 
automatic draw-off, and the pressure 
filter,” Cleveland says. 


The sugarhouse is convenient for 
visitors, and they flood the place 
on weekends in March. As many as 
150 school children have visited on 
organized tours in one day. The Rus- 
sells encourage such visits, knowing 
that it’s a great way to advertise 
their product. 

There is a salesroom .. . and a 
processing room for maple sugar 

. . at the Russell home (maple 
cream is made at the boiling place). 
All table-grade syrup is retailed at 
the salesroom, but commercial-grade 
syrup is sold in bulk lots to profes- 
sional buyers through a marketing 
program sponsored by the Endless 
Mountains Maple Syrup Association. 
— GLC. 
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Cleveland Russell 
demonstrates the use 
of an insulated tank 
for canning syrup. 
Pressure filter is in 
foreground. 


hold its quality. 


situation. 








Isn't it time you took another look at 
around-the-barn pipelines? 


Twice each day, there’s that long string of cows waiting to be milked. 
And even if you have help, there’s a lot of time and labor involved 
in getting the milk into the storage tank. 


An Agway around-the-barn system reduces that labor, saves some of 
that time, and makes that twice-a-day chore much easier. Just plug into 
the pipeline at each stanchion and that’s it. Your milk is pumped into 
the bulk tank automatically. It gets there faster—and cools down fast to 


No expensive rebuilding or remodeling. Agway has designed and 
installed hundreds of around-the-barn systems to fit most every barn 


Invite an Agway Farm Systems Specialist to take a look at how an 
around-the-barn pipeline system could fit into your setup. He’ll show 
you what can be done, how it can be done, what it would cost and 
what it could mean to you and your family. 


Three ways to improve a milking system 


Cut milking time with the gentle Sta-Rite Full 
View Milkers. You can see the flow, watch each 
quarter milk out, reduce the danger of 
overmilking and its profit-robbing effects on 
herd health. 


Replace an erratic or noisy vacuum pump with 

a Sta-Rite Full-Vac unit. It assures stable milking 
vacuum for fast, complete, gentle milking that’s 
easy on udders. And these units are really quiet! 


Install a Sta-Rite 900A Series Milkhouse Panel. 
It comes ready to connect to your pipeline and 
vacuum supply. Handles up to eight milkers. 
Switches instantly from ‘‘milk” to ‘‘wash”’ for 
fast, thorough pipeline cleaning. 
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Fall harvest of alfalfa 


By Dr. Bill Pardee* 


FALL growth on alfalfa fields can 
look mighty tempting, particularly 
if your hay supplies are short. Yet 
generations of agronomists have 
warned against fall cutting, noting 
that crop plants use this period to 
store away food reserves in their 
roots for over-wintering. 

But conditions change, and so do 
our cropping practices. New vari- 
eties have more get up and go than 
those of the past. These are better 
fed, as more farmers top-dress alfalfa 
with fertilizer. Weed control has 
also improved, so stands are gener- 


*Extension Agronomist, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 


ally thicker and better established. 
All this adds up to alfalfa crops with 
more zip than those of a decade ago. 

Noting these facts, Dr. Bob Seaney, 
Cornell agronomist and forage spe- 
cialist, recently set out to study a 
number of fall management systems 
to see if, how, and when we could 
do more fall cutting. His results are 
now in and they suggest that we 
can cut alfalfa in the fall without 
hurting stands, providing we follow 
certain precautions. 

Similar studies have just been 
completed by Dr. Mike Tesar, Michi- 
gan State. His results also show that 
alfalfa can be cut in September or 


October without hurting stands, if 
you take some care in choosing which 
fields to cut. 

Many Northeast farmers have also 
expanded their experience with fall 
cutting recently, some without really 
wanting to. For the past several years, 
some of the best haying weather of 
the season has come in September, so 
many farmers had to harvest during 
this period to bolster feed supplies. 

We've followed this closely to see 
how they made out. Some farmers 
took off good yields of high-quality 
forage with no subsequent loss of 
stand. Others hurt their crop badly. 
In the field, as well as in research 
trials, it seems that certain precau- 
tions are musts to keep fall cutting 
from reducing stands and hurting 
yields the following year. 


Dr. Seaney underlines the need 
for caution in fall cutting, and sug- 
gests that you try fall cutting only 
on a trial basis, if you need the feed, 
to see how it works for you. He sup- 
plies the following tips to help you 
decide which fields to cut and which 
to leave alone: 


1. Limit your fall cutting to well- 
drained fields with strong alfalfa 
growth. Alfalfa that is already 
under stress from wet feet (or for 
any other reason) will have trouble 
enough getting through the winter 
without adding a late cutting to 
its woes. 

2. Leave a seven-week interval 
between your last cut and the 
previous cut. This gives the crop 
the time it needs to build up food 
reserves in its roots for late fall 
growth and for over-wintering. 


3. Cut high, leaving at least a 
four-inch stubble. This will help 
to catch and hold snow, nature’s 
insulator, to protect alfalfa crowns 
from extreme cold. 

4, Fall-cut only fields planted to 
varieties with bacterial-wilt re- 
sistance. Late cutting puts extra 
stress on plants, making them vul- 
nerable to disease attack. Saranac, 
Iroquois and Vernal are resistant 
to this disease, as are most com- 
mercial varieties. Narragansett, an 
older variety, is susceptible. 

5. Feed your plants well with a 
phosphorus and potassium top- 
dressing; both are essential. Phos- 
phorus is the key element in en- 
ergy transfer inside the plant. Po- 
tassium plays a central role in 
developing winter hardiness. Well- 
fed plants survive fall cutting 
stress better than those that are 
nutrient-short. 

Best fertilizer rates depend on 
your soil test and type, so it will 
pay you to check local recom- 
mendations. Dr. Shaw Reid, Cor- 
nell soil fertility specialist, sug- 
gests yearly top-dressing with 20 
to 40 pounds of phosphorus per 
acre for soils that are medium to 
low in phosphorus content, and 
from 60 to 160 pounds of potas- 
sium on soils medium to low in 
that element. 

Pennsylvania agronomists rec- 
ommend somewhat higher rates 
for conditions in central and 
southern portions of that state, 
suggesting 70 pounds of phospho- 
rus and 210 pounds of potassium 
per acre per year. Pennsylvania 
agronomists also suggest a fertil- 
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If ever there was a year to take a new, sharp 
look at your feeding program, this is it. 


The feed cost squeeze is tight, but not so 





What 


Ratio:Right feeds— 


right for Northeast dairy feeding programs 


Selection of the correct feed is one of the most 
important parts of the TDR program. Agway offers, in 
its Ratio:Right line, a broad range of feeds and 
concentrates in which the ratio of energy to protein 


tight it can’t be eased—if you have the 
right information at hand. And that’s how 
Agway TDR (Total Dairy Ration) Profile can 
help you. 


Agway TDR is a computer program that can 
help you pick the most efficient combination 
of homegrown grains, forages and 
supplements to achieve top production at the 


todo 
about 


has been carefully selected to balance the kinds of 
forages and grains grown on Northeastern farms. 


Consuming the Ratio:Right feed specified by your 
TDR Profile, your herd gets only the protein and 


energy needed to balance your forage and grain. You 
don’t have to overfeed protein to meet energy needs, 


or vice versa. You buy only what you need to go 
for top efficiency and profitable 


least cost income over feed cost figures. 


TDR considers total protein, energy and fiber 
needs, plus calcium /phosphorus and 
forage/grain ratios. It provides the kind of 
information, and the feeding program 
options, that will help you and your Agway 
Farm Enterprise Salesman determine the 
most economical and profitable approach for 
your operation. 


TDR is for you 


The TDR Profile is a valuable tool in pin-pointing the 
opportunity to improve dairy feeding programs 
economically. Make certain you are getting the most 
from your grains and forages as well as from your 
investment in feeds and supplements. 





For a TDR Profile for your herd, call your local Agway 


(UCEZe and ask for a Farm Enterprise Salesman. 
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izer that will supply two pounds 
of boron per acre. Most New York 
soils have adequate boron so this 
isn't needed in the Empire State 
except in a few isolated areas. 

Wherever you farm, a soil test 
is the best guide to your specific 
needs. Guessing can cost you 
money. But if you don’t have a 
recent soil test and must guess, 
aim towards the high side on these 
recommendations on sandy loams; 
and go lower on silt and clay 
loams, which contain more natural 
potassium. 

Best time to top-dress is right 

after your next cut comes off, un- 
less you already have your top- 
dressing done for this year, (which 
would have been better yet). The 
earlier it’s-on the more time fer- 
tilizer nutrients have to get into 
the soil where crop roots can pick 
them up and put them to work. 
If you're top-dressing only once, 
it’s ideal to put this on after the 
first harvest of the year comes 
off. Or you can, as Pennsylvania 
agronomists suggest, split your 
application and put half on right 
after the first cut, and half after 
the last cut of the year. 
6. Looking towards next spring, 
plan not to harvest fall-cut fields 
first. Give them an extra week or 
so of growth in the spring to 
strengthen for continuing top 
production. Penn State agrono- 
mists suggest letting fall-cut fields 
reach mid-bloom in flowering 
before harvest next spring. When 
this is done, they note little or no 
effect on stand persistence. 

7. If you are pasturing fall alfalfa, 
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graze lightly, and only for a few 
days. Heavy grazing over several 
weeks can cause a continuous 
draw-down on root reserves, leav- 
ing the plant weakened and vul- 
nerable to winterkill. Dr. Madison 
Wright, Cornell agronomist, in 
numerous tests, found that fall 
grazing killed alfalfa easily. One 
cut is okay, as Seaney has shown. 
But repeated cutting, grazing or 
chopping in the fall is more than 
the plants can stand and you risk 
losing your crop. 


Fall-cut alfalfa can be good 
feed, if you get it stored in good 
condition. It can be high in leaf 
content and protein, if well har- 
vested. However, haying weather 
gets worse as the days get short- 
er, and the weather turns cool. 
Medium-moisture hay-crop silage 
is a good way to handle fall-cut 
hay crops. This reduces weather 
risks and gets the crop out of the 
field quickly. 


The guidelines above may seem 
numerous, but they are not really 
tough. Nowadays, most alfalfa vari- 
eties are wilt-resistant, and more 
alfalfa fields are adequately tile- 
drained. And many farmers top-dress 
their stands routinely with or with- 
out fall cutting. 

The only real switch in our think- 
ing is the need to leave a seven-week 
period between this late cut and 
the one preceding it. Good fall rains 
can bring on a field cut in mid-August 
and trigger lots of growth by mid- 
September. But root reserves won't 
have been stored yet ...so the field 
shouldn’t be cut until late September 


or early October, whenever seven 
weeks have passed. The stand next 
spring will benefit from your patience. 


Maybe the West Ain’t So Different 
After All 


Maybe you've read about (and 
envied) Western alfalfa growers, 
particularly those in central and 
northern California, who normally 
cut every 24 to 30 days and take 
five to seven cuts per year. At 
least I have, and Ive always 
wondered how they could do so 
without killing stands. 

Of course, California’s a long 
way off, with a far different cli- 
mate and I’ve always figured that 
made the difference. But I re- 


cently had an opportunity to visit 
with Dr. Vern Marble, California 
agronomist and forage specialist, 


who is in the midst of a major 
alfalfa study comparing alfalfa- 
cutting dates. His aim is to find 
why California growers keep 
losing their stands every two or 
three years. 

Surprisingly (or maybe not), his 
results show the length of stand 
improving ...and yields holding 
level... when he shifts to fewer, 
less-frequent cuts. Best plots in 
his trials were those cut at inter- 
vals of 36 to 42 days, just about 
what we'd suggest for the North- 
east. California farmers get more 
heat units for crop production — 
but it looks as though alfalfa plants 
still grow the same whether it’s 
the Hudson or Sacramento Valley. 





NEW ADMINISTRATOR 


Thomas A. Wilson has been named 
market administrator of the New 
York-New Jersey Milk Marketing 
Area. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Anson 
J. Pollard, who 
retired. 

Formerly the 
assistant market 
administrator, 
Wilson now 
heads the regu- ; 
latory agency Thomas A. Wilson 
that administers the provisions of 
the largest milk marketing order in 
the United States, serving more than 
22,000 dairy farmers producing over 
ten billion pounds of milk annually. 

A native of Ohio, Wilson received 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees from Ohio 
State University, and is presently 
completing the requirements for a 
doctorate degree at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 








“Just smell that air pollution! It’s peanut butter 
cookies being burned slightly!’’ 





Agway LPS 


Your best buy in protein 


Right now, with current prices, LPS (Liquid Protein 
Supplement) will deliver more protein equivalency than any 
other commercial source of protein. This is one reason why 
Northeastern dairymen are using twice as much of this unique 
Agway liquid supplement today than they were a year ago. 


Many dairymen make it available to their herds free-choice in 
convenient Agway wheel feeders—with a few licks, a cow will 
get the protein she needs to balance the forages and grains 
she consumes. In fact, a year-long study at the Agway Farm 
Research Center showed that most cows with free-choice LPS 
available tend to consume only enough to bring protein intake 
close to actual need. This means a double value to 

you .. . assurance that each animal in your herd gets the 
protein she needs to maintain high production and assurance 
that valuable protein is not wasted through overfeeding. 


You may choose to top-dress Agway LPS on forages where it 
actually helps to increase the consumption of low- or 
medium-quality feedstuffs while improving the balance of the 


daily ration intake. 


At a time when dollars seem to shrink, consider a real feed 


dollar stretcher. Agway LPS. Call Agway and ask for a Farm 
Enterprise Salesman. He has all the facts on how well LPS 


can fit your operation. 


Urea will save you money 


Another way you can save on feeding costs is by using a 
urea-containing feed. Dairy feeds in the 16-24% protein range, 
if formulated with urea, cost many dollars less per ton than 
comparable feeds without urea. 
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When bacterial infection 
threatens, you want 
an antibiotic that goes 
to work fast. 


Oxy-Tet 50 delivers broad 
spectrum antibiotic protection 
fast and with less 
tissue damage and pain. 


Protect against bacterial enteritis (scours), pneumonia, shipping 
fever complex, foot rot, diphtheria, wooden tongue, metritis and 
wound infections: 


Now you can give calves and non-lactating dairy cat- damage due to the Oxy-Tet 50 injection. That's what 
tle the proven protection of oxytetracycline HCI you want... fast protective action! 


os but in a protective water solution of P.V.P. See your Anchor supplier soon. Have Oxy-Tet 50 
This unique formulation (U.S. Patent No. 3,557,280) on hand, ready to go to work fast the next time bac- 
produced high, fast blood levels with less tis-  terjal infection strikes your animals. 

sue damage and pain. Comparison of injection . 

sites in calves given Oxy-Tet 50 and other oxy- When caused by oxytetracycline susceptible organisms. 
tetracycline injectable formulas 
revealed dramatic reductions in 
inflammation with no long-lasting 

















ANCHOR LABORATORIES, INC. 
A division of PHILIPS ROXANE, INC., 
2621 N. Belt Hwy., St. Joseph, Mo. 64502 
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NEW 
, ANTIBIOTIC 
| TRIAL OFFER 


‘FREE! 
|; OXY-TET 50! 


j (Oxytetracycline HCl) 


i 

1100 ml. (cc.) 

| Oxy-Tet 50 

i FREE with 

; the purchase 
1of 250 ml.(cc.) 
1 $4.25 Savings 
i Right When 

1 You Need It 

i Most 


Any time before October 31, 
1973 take this coupon to your 
animal health dealer. Buy a 250 
ml. (cc.) size Oxy-Tet 50 and he'll 
give you a 100 ml. (cc.) size of 
Oxy-Tet 50 free. That's $4.25 
from Anchor for trying Oxy-Tet 
50. A low cost way for you to 
try this first improved oxytetra- 
cycline HCI in 15 years. 

Tear out this coupon now. Who- 
ever heard of leaving $4.25 lay 
around inside a magazine? 
(Limit one coupon to a cCus- 
tomer. Offer expires October 31, 
1973) 


OXY-TET 50: 
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(To Anchor Supplier:) 

Please redeem this coupon. We'll 
i replace the 100 ml. (cc.) vial and 
§ pay 10c handling charge for every 

coupon returned to your Anchor 
i representative. Redeem by 
§ November 30, 1973. 


(Customers name) 





(Address... Rte. or Box #) 
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New Format — The Charolais Show 
at the Eastern States Exposition in 
West Springfield, Massachusetts on 
Saturday, September 15, will be a 
new approach to breed shows. Dan 
Fox, New York State Extension beef 
specialist, and the Colonial Charolais 
Association with strong support of 
the Exposition directors, will present 
a program demonstrating the eco- 
nomic factors influencing beef prices 
at producer and consumer levels. A 
Scanogram and scales will be used as 
tools of the trade, and there will be 
a discussion of selection of beef cat- 
tle for maximum efficiency in terms 
of fertility, ease of calving, weaning 
weights, maintenance cost of the 
brood cow, rate and efficiency of 
feedlot gain, etc. These major eco- 
nomic factors will be related to con- 
sumer costs. 


Pig Potion — In the past, livestock 
medicines (chemotherapeutants, in 
the lingo of the trade) were first de- 
veloped for use in many species, and 
often an antimicrobial compound 
was tested as a candidate for therapy 
in animals only after it had been 
successfully used in humans. How- 
ever, recent developments in govern- 
ment regulation have put the com- 
panies producing antimicrobial com- 
pounds on notice that they may be 
forced to produce compounds re- 
stricted to use in animals only. 
Pfizer researchers have come up 


recently with a medication called _ 


Mecadox®, developed especially for 
swine, and not intended for use in 
treating human diseases. It’s not an 
antibiotic, but rather a new member 
of a family of synthetic organic com- 
pounds classified as quinoxaline-di- 
N-oxides. 

Tests conducted at several agricul- 
tural colleges indicate that Meca- 
dox®, used as a feed additive, is ef- 
fective in controlling infections of 
swine dysentery and salmonellosis. 


Crossbreds — A letter from Heather 
Thomas, Box 215, Salmon, Idaho 
83467, tells of crossbreeding Here- 
ford bulls on Angus cows... with 
results even better than the more 
common practice of using Angus 
bulls on Hereford cows. She reports 
no serious calving problems... and 
bigger, faster-growing calves than 
would be the case without cross- 


breeding. 


Sheep — Building has started on a 
project that could herald an entirely 
new concept in sheep production and 
marketing with a program of confine- 
ment rearing of ewes and lambs. The 
confinement setup . . . Y-O Ranches, 
near Wheatland, Wyoming . . . may 
eventually have more than 30,000 
ewes. 

Confinement raising of sheep will 
eliminate many problems of sheep 
producers in the range states . 
loss from dogs and coyotes, death 


losses and weight losses from internal 
parasites and adverse weather. The 
method will also cut down on labor 
requirements, and help control 
breeding and feeding programs. 

The new enterprise has been 
hailed by the Sheep Industry De- 
velopment Program as “one of the 
greatest things that has happened 
to the sheep industry in the past 25 
years.” 


Hog Producers — There were 17 
Illinois pork producers who recently 
received awards for a top job. Here 
are some of their production prac- 
tices: 

1. All use a crossbreeding program 
... Durocs, Hampshires and York- 
shires were most common breeds. 

2. Replacement gilts are bred at 
eight to nine months of age. 

3. Number of sows per boar ranged 
from 7 to 12 during a breeding sea- 
son of three weeks. 

4, Most common weaning age was 
four to five weeks. 

5. Market hogs go out at 210 to 
230 pounds... ranging in age from 
5% to 64% months. 


Transplants — Ova transfer in cattle 
has become routine procedure at 
International Cryo-Biological Ser- 
vices, Inc., and Dr. A. H. J. Raja- 
mannan, ICBS president, has an- 
nounced that orders from cattlemen 
for this service are now being ac- 
cepted. 

Ova transfer involves the surgical 
removal of many fertilized eggs 
from a genetically superior donor 
cow (superovulation drugs cause 
the multiple egg release), and place- 
ment in “incubator” cows, which 
carry the calves to birth. The pro- 
cedure allows the superior cow to 
mother several valuable calves each 
year. 

Inquiries from cattlemen about 
the ova transfer services should be 
sent to ICBS at 1935 West County 
Road B-2, St. Paul, Minnesota 55113. 


Ate Aatrex — Recent feeding trials 
conducted by the USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service showed no 
ill effects to cattle and sheep fed 
grass and alfalfa mixtures treated 
with Aatrex (atrazine) and Pramitol 
(prometone). These herbicides are 
often used to control weeds and brush 
along fences and in other areas near 
pastures. 

Test animals fed Aatrex-treated 
fodder showed body weight gains 
comparable to control animals fed 
untreated fodder. Pramitol-treated 
vegetation was reduced in palatabil- 
ity, and test animals gained only 
about half as much as control ani- 
mals. 

At the end of the four-week trials 
when the animals were slaughtered 
and completely examined, there 
were no signs of herbicide poisoning 
or other internal damage. 

Absorption of the herbicides by 
plant tissues, and exposure of animals 
to lower concentrations over a longer 
period of time may have contributed 
to the lack of any toxicity symptoms. 
Results do not indicate, however, 
that the materials would be safe to 
livestock if fed directly. 
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ORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


The Cornell way of driving the barn 
cleaner through its paces is the most effi- 
cient on the market today. Its exclusive 
double-tooth drive sprocket actually 
pushes against the outside of the link for 
a steady consistent, NO-JERKY drive. 
This insures you of a long productive life. 


The ordinary barn cleaner drives by put- 
ting the tooth inside of the link, causing 
wear, jamming and a short unproductive 
life. 


Fill in the coupon now, and mail it 
today for more information on Cornell's 
Barn Cleaner...America’s Biggest Dol- 
lar’s Worth. 


| {_] Cornell Barn Cleaner {_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit |_| Vandale Silo Unloaders 


{_] Have rep call !ama [_] Farmer [| Student 






City sete Waycross = 


also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


CORNELL 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Food For 
The Spirit 







RECENTLY the Catholic church 
has been sorting out its saints, and 
deposing those not considered au- 
thentic, those whose stories are 
largely legendary. One of the de- 
posed is St. Christopher. The legend 
of his life is a beautiful story that 
should be shared, even though his 
sainthood has been called into serious 
question. 

St. Christopher’s original name 
was Offero, and his birthplace was 


Syria. As a young man, he showed 
great physical prowess and skill in 
spear and javelin throwing. He was 
told by his associates that a man 
of his strength and skill should be 
serving the greatest king of all, the 
emperor of Rome. 

To Rome he went, offered his 
services, and was appointed by the 
emperor as his bodyguard. Offero 
soon discovered that the emperor 
was not as free of fear as one would 
expect of a king. When a singing 
troubadour came into the court, if 
his song included the name of Satan, 
the emperor became frightened. It 
was obvious to Offero that Satan 
must be a greater king than the em- 
peror. 

So, he left the court of Rome and 
went searching for Satan. Finally, 


he found a black knight who com- 
manded other black knights and said 
he was Satan. These satanic knights, 
seemingly quite fearless, took ad- 
vantage of travelers on the road. Yet 
Offero noted that when they came 
to an open shrine with a crucifix in 
it, the black knight went out of his 
way to avoid coming near the figure 
of Christ upon the cross. Surely, then, 
Christ was a greater king than the 
black knight. 

Once again, Offero resumed his 
search for the greater king. Some 
monks finally offered to show him 
how to serve the greatest king of 
all, Jesus Christ. They shaved Offero’s 
head, and gave him the monk’s garb. 
They taught him to pray, and sing, 
and work in the garden. But Offero 
became restless; this was no way to 





Less than a month old— 


but already preparing for 


milk production. 





Purina Nurse-Gro helps insure 
that she will develop 






all her bred-in potential. 


From her very first sip of Purina Nurse-Gro 
milk replacer, a heifer builds milking ability that 
will lastas long as she lives. Feed Nurse-Gro during 
the early weeks, and you've made a lifetime invest- 
ment. Feed anything less, and you've wasted milk 
production that can never be regained. 

Because a milk replacer is this important, 
Purina would never offer a product that wasn’t 
capable of developing every bit of genetic 
potential. That is why Purina Nurse-Gro is made 
to the very highest standards. Sure, you can pay 
more for other calf starter products. But you can’t 
buy anything that offers better value than this 
newest Purina formula. 

Nurse-Gro has all the protein, energy, vitamins 
and minerals a dairy replacement heifer is known 
to need. Nurse-Gro also contains a high level of 
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an antibiotic proven effective against bacterial 
calf diarrhea. Not even whole fresh milk can pro- 
vide this combination of nutrition and disease 
protection. 

The local Purina man will be glad to explain 
Nurse-Gro and how it fits into your own calf 
development program. Why pay more—or settle 
for less—when Nurse-Gro provides the special 
kind of nutrition and medication you look for in a 
superior milk replacer? 


NURSE-GRO™ 


[t's what Purina is doing 
to insure your future 
through research 
leadership. 


use his strength to serve the king of 
kings. 

Then one of the monks suggested 
a better pattern of service. There 
was a stream without a bridge. Ford- 
ing the stream was the only wey 
for travelers to get across. The mons 
had Offero build a hut and male 
himself available to help travelers 
across the stream. 

One night when the stream had 
become a raging torrent, Offero 
heard a child’s voice outside bis 
cabin. It said, “Offero, Offero, I want 
to cross this night.” Offero drew the 
child into the cabin and tried to set- 
tle him for the night, but to no ava'l. 
The child insisted that he must go, 
so Offero put him on his shoulder 
and started across. 

Toward the middle of the streara, 
the child became heavier and hea»- 
ier, until it seemed to Offero that |e 
was Carrying a man... aman wiih 
the weight of the sins of the word 
on his back. When Offero placed hiin 
down on the other side, the child 
had indeed become a man, whose 
eyes shone like all the stars togethe:. 

He said, “Offero, in carrying any 
person in need you are carrying me. 
Inasmuch as you have done it unio 
one of the least of these, you have 
done it unto me. From now on, you 
will be known as Christopher, which 
means Christ-bearer, even as you 
carried me across this stream to- 
night.” 

St. Christopher may not be aa 
authentic and historic saint, but his 
legend does indeed deserve re-telling. 





Flood protection 


According to a booklet just pub- 
lished by The Hartford Insurance 
Group, the $4 billion spent on flood 
protection projects since 1936 “has 
not reduced flood damage potential 
to a significant degree on a national 
level.” 

Furthermore, say company specia'- 
ists, most areas in the United States 
that are susceptible to flooding lack 
adequate flood insurance protection. 

In conjunction with the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, The Hartford 
has published a booklet about ways 
to reduce or avoid flood damage. 
“Flood-Proofing: A Technique of 
Avoiding Flood Damage” describes 
measures to be taken in designing 
new buildings as well as structura’ 
changes which are possible to protec 
existing facilities. 

“Federal authorities estimate 197°) 
flood damage at over $3 billion,’ 
a Hartford Group official says, “but 
only 3 percent of that total was 
covered by insurance. According t 
the Insurance Information Institute 
less than 25 percent of the nation’s 
flood-susceptible areas are participat 
ing in the federal flood insurance 
program and only 150,000 policie: 
have been issued. Flood insuranc« 
and flood proofing are two importan 
ways of fighting one of our greates 
natural hazards.” 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing to the company’: 
home office public relations anc 
advertising department, Hartford 
Plaza, Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 
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Dollar Guide 


BLEND MILK PRICES per hundredweight in the New 
york-New Jersey (Order 2) milkshed are forecast as 
follows by NEDCO economist Chet Smith: Aug., 
$7.60; Sept., $7.88; Oct., $8.20; Nov., $8.10; and 
Dec., $7.90. 


NEW FARM BILL is now law for four years ... sets 
wp target prices" above which farmers will get no 
subsidy payments, but federal government will pay 
farmers difference between lower price and target 
price. Uncle Sam is asking for full farm produc- 
tion, and is now sharing risk of possible falling 
farm prices that might result. 












UREA added to corn silage at the rate of 10 pounds 
per ton is economical source of protein. With 
horizontal silos, be careful not to "bunch" urea 


UD. eamnieecd a Metering “device, ay the chopper, or 
blower (if using one). 


BLACKLEG OF CABBAGE is raising cain 
western New York ... spread through 
of cabbage should be high. Growers 
blackleg-infected field and seedbed 
next year's crucifer crops. 


in central and 
seed. Price 
should avoid 
areas for 


FALL FERTILIZATION ... or at least accepting 
winter delivery of fertilizer with accompanying 
price discounts ... appears to be especially 
desirable this year. Fertilizer shortage didn't 
develop full-scale last spring, but potential is 
still there for next year. 

In Northeast, nitrogen can leach badly on 
some soils if applied in fall, but phosphorus and 


potash stay put. 


DAVID NOLAN is the recently-appointed head of the 
armers Home Administration in New York State. He 
hails from a dairy farm near Venice Center in 
Cayuga County, New York, and has had long 
experience in banking and farm credit. 


WHEAT EXPORT SALES continue strong ... USDA reports 
17,790,000 metric tons of wheat are already sold 
for the 1973-74 marketing year. Simple fact is 
that people overseas are willing to pay for U.S. 
grains without yelling about prices sharply higher 
than a year ago ... in marked contrast to the 
reaction of U.S. consumers. 

There are 31,744,000 metric tons of other 
grains already sold by U.S. exporters, and 
scheduled for delivery overseas in the 1973-74 
marketing year. 


MEAT PRODUCTION is a complete mystery to most 
bureaucrats and consumers ... who thought farmers 
could be pushed around by price ceilings. Cattle- 
men have cut back production ... and held back 
cattle, waiting for end of price freeze on beef. 
The moral: government-mandated cheap beef is fine, 


if there is beef to buy. 


MILK PRODUCTION down in the New York-New Jersey 
federal order area by 7 percent during first 6 
months of 1973 as compared to same period of 1972. 
New England down by 3 percent. Western New York 
state-order area down by nearly 6 percent. 

Heavy culling of low producers is proceeding 
in response to record prices for beef animals. 
High feed prices have moved point of diminishing 


returns to Lower milk production levels. 


HIGH-MOISTURE CORN storage is of special interest 
to northeastern farmers this year. Oxygen-limit- 
ing structures will store this highly-palatable 
livestock feed ... and organic-acid preparations 
such as Chemstor) will also prevent spoilage. 








FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK is available from Penn 
State University for $2.50 (plus 6% sales tax to 
Keystone State residents) by writing: Box 6000, 
University Park, Pa. 16802. It has 130 pages of 


Suggestions for sharpening management talents. 
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BUSH HOG'S BIG, BRAWNY MODEL 146 
OFFSET DISC HARROW IS POWERFULLY 
BUILT WITH PLENTY OF WEIGHT AND 
CUTTING WIDTH UP , 

TO 12'2” TO SHOW 
TOUGH SOIL 
WHO'S BOSS! 












eee Ee SS 23 
Model 1437 Wing Tandem 
Disc Harrow. Delivers over 
300 Ibs. of cut per foot at 21’ 
cutting width, and over 450 Ibs. 
with wings folded to 1314’. 


Here’s a heavyweight offset disc harrow that means business and has 
got the guts to prove it . . . Bush Hog model 146. It’s designed to 
team up with your 60 hp-and-over for easy plowing and discing in any 
type of soil. Quarter-inch-thick blades with back-up plates cut deep 
and fast. Inch-and-a-half high-strength gang bolts provide the strength 
and durability that means BUSH HOG®. And gang-angle adjustments 
can be made quickly and easily, in the field. Team up with super-rugged 
model 146! 


Or 


/@ BUSH HOG’ | 


| Dept. AA-9-18 Selma, Ala. 36701 


Send for free 
literature. 


BUSH HOG 


INE a el ee | 
“A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog RE eee ne ee 

. . . there ain’t no other!” CITY 

DIVISION OF \ STATE Z ) 

ny ALLIED propucrs CORPORATION es nes EE Se 


Enjoy Comfort and Long Wear: 


CHIPPEWA 
WORK 
BOOTS 


e Barnyard Resistant Leather 

e Arch Supporting Steel 
Shanks 

e Heavy or Light 
Weight Models 

e Protective Box Toes 

e Rot Proof Nylon and 
Dacron Stitching 

e In stock in your size and 
width 


Write for FREE COLOR CATALOG 
and name of your 
Chippewa® Dealer! 


CHIPPEWA SHOE CO. 


7059 West River Street 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 54729 


VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 
Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 


Name, City & State 
TRESPASSING 50-15¢Ea. 100-12¢ Ea. 500-11¢Ea. 


SIRICTOY FORBID EEN Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 
YOUR NAME HERE COLONIAL POSTER CO. 
CITY & STATE Dept. O 
40S.3rdAve. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 
914-668-5647 


Mr. Value — Senior 


Tough 8” boot is made from full 
grain oil tanned Red Cedar leather 
that is specially chosen for its 
resistance to barnyard acid, com- 


mercial fertilizer and caustic 
sodas. Non-skid cork sole. 


In Stock: 


, 14 

, 14, 15 

, 14 

-12, 13, 14, 15 
-12, 13, 14 

E 5-12, 13, 14 

EEEE 6-12, 13 


Mr. Lightweight - Senior 


New 8” utility boot features full 
grain Olive tanned uppers, super 
non-marking Neoprene crepe out- 
sole with no trip heel, plus genu- 
ine leather insole and arch lift. 
In Stock: 
B 8-12, 13, 14, 15 
C 8-12, 13, 14 
D 6-12, 13, 14, 15 
E 6-12, 13, 14 
EE 6-12, 13, 14 
EEEE 7-12, 13 


POSTED 


HUNTING, FISHING 
OR 


Blueberry Plants 















KEEP YOUR a WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
CERTIFIED @ ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 

SUBSCRIPTION be amivelearest SPECIAL $14.95 RETAIL OFFER 
RENEWED — Oe ieee ete ariehee 


GALLETTA BROS.-BLUEBERRY FARMS 
475. S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 





LOOK to the LEADER 
for a DRYER you can 


DEPEND ON 
fT ‘tox-o-wik? GRAIN DRYER 


will help you save far more grain and have better quality 
grain. . . enough of both to be a high-yielding investment. 





The even, rapid, recircu- 
lating principle with the 
center auger and agitator 
keeps grain moving evenly 
all through the drying 
cycle. All models remove 
up to 8% moisture per hour, 
depending upon temperature 
and moisture conditions. 
The cost of drying depends 
upon the amount of moist- 
ure removed. 


GAS — PTO — ELECTRIC 
250 —350 — 500 Bu. 










® RUSH COUPON FOR FREE INFORMATION DBR T32 
GILMORE-TATGE MFG. CO.. INC. / CLAY CENTER. KANSAS 67432 / (913) 632-2151 
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DISTRIBUTED BY JL PEPE —D° rarmequipment @& 


NEW YORK 
Ag Equipment, Inc., Oakfield 
Ag Equipment, Albion 









Fingerlakes Equipment Co., Waterloo 
Otis Joroleman & Son, Weedsport 
Karn’s Farm Equipment, Locke 

Davin Implement Co., Avon C & J Implement Center, LaFargeville 
Don Howard, Canandaigua Pleasant View Farms, Montour Falls 


101 EASTERN AVENUE @ SYRACUSE, N.Y. @ 315/463-5276 








SENECA HYBRID 
FIELD CORN 
SEED 


Bred and Grown IN the Northeast... FOR the Northeast 


All Varieties 
Normal Cytoplasm 


A FULL MATURITY LINE 


featuring 


The Established and Reliable SENECA’S 
plus NEW VARIETIES for a more complete selection. 


In the Earlies it’s the New Seneca 140. 


Now on Sale for Planting in 1974 
Available Only from the Originator and Grower: 


ROBSON SEED FARMS CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 270 Hall, N. Y. 14463 Tel. 315 596-6398 


See Your Local Salesman or Phone Us Collect 





KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO , 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 
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Rockfest 
riles 
farmers 


by Earl Ainsworth 


Carl Westervelt 
stands at the inter- 
section of two of the 
many paths that 
criss-crossed his 
fields. Bottles and 
trash were thrown 
into the standing 
wheat. 





Festival site as it ap- 
peared Monday after 
festival. Both Lynn's 
and Carl's farms bor- 
der this property. 


CARL Westervelt of Watkin 
Glen, New York, and his wife, sat 
on their porch gaping in shocked 
dismay as hordes of young concert. 
goers traversed their cropland, leay. 
ing behind great swaths of flattened 
wheat and corn, strewn with every. 
thing from empty beer bottles to 
partially-consumed watermelons. 

Up the road, dairyman Lynn 
Hughey and his family had reluc. 
tantly resigned themselves to the 
inevitable destruction that would 
result as an almost unimaginable 
human wave descended upon this 
rural community to listen to “The 
Grateful Dead,” “The Allman Broth- 
ers,’ and “The Band.” For the 
600,000 fans, “Summer Jam” was a 
festival — for the neighboring farm. 
ers, it was a fiasco. 

Carl and Lynn are two of about 
a dozen Schuyler County farmers 
who live within a three-mile radius 
of the famous Watkins Glen Grand 
Prix racecourse. For them, crowds 
are common, especially in the sum- 
mer when as many as 75,000 fans 
pack “the Glen” for the auto races, 
Promotor Shelley Finkel had nego- 
tiated a contract with the Watkins 
Glen Grand Prix Corporation officials 
for a rock concert; 150,000 tickets 
were to be sold. That was a big 
crowd, but nothing to get up in arms 
about. That was the way it was to be, 

That is, until something unpre- 
dicted happened. Fans who hadn't 
purchased the ten-dollar tickets de- 
cided to strike out on their own, 
hoping that amid the confusion they 





Lynn Hughey’s hay- 
field-turned-camp- 
site. Most bales not 
used for shelter were 
burned. 
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could get in without paying. They 
were right. Less than one-third of 
the youths who jammed the site had 
paid. 

The estimates of attendance 
beamed hourly over local radio sky- 
rocketed from 100,000 to 300,000 
almost overnight. By the day after 
the concert, the figure had swelled 
to 600,000, the biggest gathering of 
its kind ever. Sanitary planning was 
sadly inadequate and law enforce- 
ment was all but impossible. 

By Friday, July 27, still 24 hours 
before the concert, traffic was at a 
standstill and cars were being aban- 
doned as far as 20 miles away as de- 
termined young people opted for 
a long march, carrying their gear 
with them, rather than miss what 
they had come to see. Marchers con- 
verged on the concert site, creating 
a spectacle that Carl likened to 
“those war movies with waves of 
Chinese.” 


Slaughter 


At one point, an excited neighbor 
stopped to inform Carl that some 
youths were in his hogyard down the 
road. Unable to get his vehicle into 
the congested roadway, Carl man- 
aged to summon the aid of a passing 
state trooper. The trooper caught five 
youths slaughtering a hog with an 
axe. Unsuccessful at their attempt 
to escape, the youths were appre- 
hended, jailed, and ordered to make 
$100 restitution to Carl and pay an 
additional $375 in fines. Prompted 
by this incident, Carl took a count 
of his swine herd. He was five short. 

Meanwhile, neighbor Lynn 
Hughey was forced to put his cows 
in the barn “because they were using 
them for horses.” Lynn’s hayfields 
were still laden with the first cutting 
of round bales, with the second 
growth only a few inches high. As 
the expected crowd size was ex- 
ceeded and finally quadrupled, sev- 
eral of Lynn’s hayfields became 
campsites. 


Damage 


Bales were burned in campfires, 
holes were dug, tents were pitched, 
and “houses” were erected with 
bales. “I wouldn’t even venture a 
guess at how many bales I lost,” Lynn 
complains, “but I know it’s at least a 
thousand.” Besides the damage to 
seeding and cut hay, garbage lay 
scattered from one end of the hay- 
fields to the other. 

Complete sections of Lynn’s 
woven wire fence were cut out while 
his new three-strand barbed wire 
fence was trampled flat. His one- 
strand electric fence all but disap- 
peared in the throng. He says his 
cows dropped 200 pounds of milk 
in two days. He doesn’t know when 
hell get them back outside because 
he doesn’t know how long it'll be 
before he can get his fences repaired 
or the glass bottles removed. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” Lynn hast- 
ens to add, “just about all the kids 
who came here were good kids. They 
were out to have a good time.” But, 
as Carl points out, “If only one per- 
cent were troublemakers, that means 
there were 6,000 troublemakers all 
gathered in one place.” 

Both farmers readily agree that the 
worst aspect of the four-day ordeal 
was the anxiety created by being 
surrounded by strangers. “We haven't 
slept well in four nights,” confides 
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Lynn. “Even though most of them 
were good kids, the huge crowds 
made us very uncomfortable.” 

The Monday after “Summer Jam,” 
the crowd had dwindled to a hand- 
ful of hangers-on camped in the cen- 
ter of what, except for the canopied 
stage and sound equipment, might 
have been mistaken for an evacuated 
refugee camp. On bordering lands, 
farmers walked around surveying the 
damage, or talked with a team of 
county agricultural agents, or caught 
up on their sleep. 

Extension agents Dick Bornholdt, 
Bill Menzi and Dick Eschler, after 
visiting the Westervelts and Hugheys, 
appeared visibly concerned. “There 
are so many questions to be answered 
here as to what course of action 
farmers should take to receive ade- 
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quate compensation,” Bill points 
out. Dick Eschler wondered if “there 
are any legal precedents for this 
kind of incident.” 

Questions like whom to sue or 
whether the suits should be brought 
by each individual farmer or all of 
them combined loom large in the 
aftermath of the country’s largest 
rock festival in history. Many things 
remain unclear. How do you put a 
value on the expense incurred by 
having broken glass in your soil, 
or the disruption the festival caused 
in your work schedule? 


Phenomenon 


One thing, however, remains clear. 
What occurred at Watkins Glen this 
July is a phenomenon of our youth 
culture. It was also witnessed at 
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Woodstock and on a lesser scale in 
other places. It is a phenomenon 
which, no matter what one thinks of 
it, should by now be anticipated and, 
depending on the community in- 
volved, prevented or at least ac- 
commodated by alert planning and 
full precautionary measures. These 
festivals almost always require rural 
lands. Those responsible for the 
events should be responsible for the 
security and sanctity of surrounding 
farms. 

Ordeals like the one experienced 
by Carl Westervelt and Lynn Hughey 
should never have happened. Those 
who live in an area that might be a 
prospective site for a future rock 
festival should benefit from the ex- 
perience of rural dwellers near Wat- 
kins Glen. 
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Farmland assessment rates 


UNDER the provisions of the 
Agricultural Districts Law in New 
York State, a farmer may apply for 
assessment of his land according to 
its value for agriculture... and 
not on the basis of some alternate 
use. Generally, this provision applies 
to those farmers within a legally- 
organized agricultural district, but 
it also applies, under certain condi- 
tions, to farmers outside a district. 

The State Board of Equalization 
and Assessment is charged with the 
responsibility of annually determin- 
ing the average value of land for 
commercial farming. The local as- 
sessor is then required to use those 
values as ceilings in determining the 
taxable assessment of those parcels 
of farmland for which application 
has been made for agricultural as- 
sessment. 


Exemption 


The local assessor may assess the 
land for a higher figure, but the 
assessment in excess of the ceilings 
determined by Equalization and 
Assessment is exempt from taxation. 

Some farmers have been fearful 
that local assessors would use the 
ceilings determined by E. and A. as 
guidelines for assessing all farmland 
... Whether in an agricultural dis- 
trict or not. However, Equalization 
and Assessment officials have specifi- 
cally directed that assessors do not 
do this...and have further empha- 
sized that the ceilings are just that, 
and that lower assessments must be 
used if justified. 


Professor Howard Conklin of the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture and Life Sciences, and one of 


the architects of the Agricultural 
Districts Law, points out two areas 
of controversy in the assessment 
procedures. One is that the “orchard” 
and “vineyard” categories involve 
the inclusion of trees and vines... 
even though these are clearly not 
land. However, the value of the 
vineyard trellis is not included. 

Another question that has been 
raised involves the marked differ- 
ences between the values of the 
same grade of land between coun- 
ties. For instance, “A”-grade crop- 
land carries a ceiling assessment 
figure of $950 per acre in Nassau 
County, but only $230 in Schoharie 
County. Since the land for farming 
purposes is directly comparable 
(within the grade definitions) be- 
tween the two counties, then ob- 
viously the Nassau figure already 
includes the influence of the urban 
pressure on farmland on Long Is- 
land. It is this very influence which 
the Agricultural Districts Law seeks 
to minimize in an attempt to retain 
a viable agriculture in the Empire 
State. 


Questions 


The accompanying tables show 
the ceilings for agricultural value 
assessments in all the counties of 
the State. Remember that these 
apply only to eligible farmland, re- 
quiring: 

— ownership of 10 or more acres 
used in commercial agricultural pro- 
duction for the two preceding years 

— agricultural production with an 
average gross sales value of $10,000 
or more 

— filing an application with the 
local assessor. 


These are the definitions of the various classifications: 


Cropland 


A. Suited to the production of corn for grain, alfalfa, wheat and lower-value vegetable 
crops, such as cabbage, potatoes, sweet corn, snap beans, processing tomatoes and 
dry beans. With good management, capable of yielding over 100 bushels of corn, 312 
tons of alfalfa, and 50 bushels of wheat per acre. With good management, minimum 
yield capabilities per acre for vegetable crops are as follows: cabbage, 25 tons; potatoes, 
300 hundredweight; sweet corn, 6 tons; snap beans, 3 tons; processing tomatoes, 20 
tons; and dry beans, 2,000 pounds. 

B. Most commonly used for corn silage, hay and small grains, though lower value vegetable 
crops may be grown in some areas. With good management, corn silage yield capability 
is 18 tons or more per acre. Alfalfa grass mixtures yield 2% tons or more per acre. 
Yields for vegetable crops are below those for *‘A’'-rated cropland. 

C. Most commonly used for dairying. Corn, if grown, is mostly for silage, and yields are 
often under 15 tons per acre. A high proportion is hay, with some grass, alfalfa and 
clover, and yields may fall under 2% tons per acre. Oats are sometimes grown, and oat 
yields are usually under 75 bushels. Vegetables are seldom produced commercially. When 
land is used for pasture, yields are comparable to yields for hay. 


Orchards 

A. Under good management, orchard will yield 650 bushels of apples per acre, 61/2 tons 
of cherries per acre, or equivalent yields of less common fruits. 

B. Under good management, orchard will yield 450 bushels of apples per acre, 4 tons of 
cherries per acre, or equivalent yields of less common fruits. 

C. Orchards which yield less than the amounts indicated in ‘‘B’’ above. Fruit orchards not 
capable of yielding 300 bushels of apples per acre, or 21/2 tons of cherries per acre, 
should be considered as cropland with a ‘‘B’’ rating, since such orchards are generally 
terminated and*the trees removed. 

Vineyards 

A. Under good management, vineyard will yield 7 tons of grapes per acre. 

B. Under good management, vineyard will yield 5% tons of grapes per acre. 

C. Vineyards yield less than 52 tons of grapes per acre. 

Muck 

A. Suited for growing onions and lettuce. With good management, yields 1,000 bushels or 
more of onions per acre. Depth of muck is greater than 6 feet. Drainage is good enough 
to preclude flood damage to crops. Irrigation water rights are assured. 

B. Suited for growing onions and some lettuce, but onion yields are generally between 600 
and 1,000 bushels per acre. Depth of muck is from 3 to 6 feet. Occasional damage 
from flooding, and irrigation water may be scant in some years. : 

C. Limited to growing potatoes. Depth of muck is under 3 feet. Legal rights to water for 
irrigation may be questionable. Spring and fall flooding may restrict use. 
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Agricultural Value Ceiling Factors 
New York State Counties, 1973 





Assessment ceiling per acre 






































































































































































































































Other 
Cropland * Orchard Pasture Farmland 

County A B re A B C 
Albany 270 150 80 390 230 50 20 
Allegany 200 100 50 30 20 
Broome 250 150 80 500 340 170 50 30 
Cattaraugus 250 100 50 30 20 
Cayuga 250 130 80 420 300 170 50 20 
Chautauqua 290 150 90 620 440 270 40 20 
Chemung 250 150 80 50 30 
Chenango 250 150 80 50 20 
Clinton 160 120 60 530 360 270 40 20 
Columbia 350 270 150 600 450 300 120 50 
Cortland 230 150 80 50 20 
Delaware 250 150 80 50 20 
Dutchess 350 270 150 700 540 300 120 50 
Erie 420 200 130 600 450 300 80 40 
Essex 140 90 50 460 300 230 30 20 
Franklin 140 90 50 30 20 
Fulton 150 100 60 30 20 
Genesee 270 170 100 460 300 150 60 20 
Greene 250 150 80 460 300 150 50 20 
Hamilton 140 90 50 30 20 
Herkimer 250 150 80 50 30 
Jefferson 190 120 60 30 20 
Lewis 190 130 70 40 20 
Livingston 250 150 80 50 20 
Madison 250 150 80 390 270 150 50 20 
Monroe 270 150 80 620 460 300 50 20 
Montgomery 190 125 70 500 340 170 50 20 
Nassau 950 700 430 
Niagara 230 150 80 540 390 230 50 20 
Oneida 250 150 80 500 340 170 50 30 
Onondaga 250 150 80 540 390 230 50 20 
Ontario 250 150 80 540 390 230 50 20 
Orange 350 270 150 700 540 300 120 50 
Orleans 230 150 80 540 390 230 50 20 
Oswego 190 130 70 540 390 230 40 20 
Otsego 230 150 60 50 20 
Putnam 350 270 150 120 50 
Rensselaer 270 170 100 500 400 230 60 30 
Rockland 350 270 150 700 540 300 120 50 
St. Lawrence 150 100 60 30 20 
Saratoga 270 170 100 550 400 230 60 30 
Schenectady 230 150 80 50 20 
Schoharie 230 150 80 540 390 230 50 20 
Schuyler 230 150 80 420 250 170 50 30 
Seneca 200 150 80 390 230 150 50 20 
Steuben 250 150 80 50 30 
Suffolk 950 700 450 1400 1100 800 90 
Sullivan 250 150 80 50 20 
Tioga 250 150 80 50 30 
Tompkins 250 150 80 50 20 
Ulster 350 270 150 700 540 300 90 40 
Warren 270 170 100 60 30 
Washington 270 170 100 550 400 230 60 30 
Wayne 250 150 80 620 460 300 50 20 
Westchester 350 270 150 700 540 300 120 50 
Wyoming 290 170 80 590 420 250 50 30. 
Yates 250 150 80 540 390 230 50 20 





“Nine counties had cropland qualifying for an additional category “E,” defined as follows: 
“Suited to the production of high value vegetable crops, including fresh-grown tomatoes, 
carrots, beets, broccoli, peppers, celery, strawberries, melons, spinach and lettuce. Availability 
of irrigation water is assured.” Those counties, and the per acre assessment ceiling for their 
type of land, are: Cortland, $390; Erie, $840; Franklin, $270; Livingston, $390; Montgomery, 
$340; Onondaga, $390; Ontario, $390; Schoharie, $460; Yates, $350. 

**Includes tillable pasture. 
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Vineyard Muck 

County A B G A B Cc 
Cattaraugus 500 340 170 

Cayuga 670 500 300 
Cautauqua 800 500 300 

Columbia 400 300 200 

Gai nesee 1150 750 300 
Livingston 460 370 280 600 450 300 
Madison 540 300 150 
Monroe 700 450 280 

Nagara 560 400 280 

Oneida 500 340 170 
Catario 700 450 280 

Orange 1000 770 540 
Orleans 1150 750 300 
Oswego 770 620 460 
s huyler 760 500 450 

Seneca 560 420 280 620 460 300 
Steuben 760 500 300 840 670 500 
Uister 450 350 250 

Wayne 560 420 280 600 450 300 
Yates 700 460 280 600 450 300 








Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Clough and their five children of Fonda, New 
York, recently surpassed 1,512 other families to win the national dairy 
cattle judging contest sponsored by Hoard’s Dairyman. A dairyman of 
20 years, Byron is currently sales representative for Blue Seal Feeds. The 
children are (I. to r.): Paul, Rebecca, Melanie, Byron D., and Kurt. Photo: 
Blue Seal Feeds. 










HAVE COW, WILL TRAVEL 


This cow and her owner, Paul Nichols of Unadilla, New York, are out 
promoting milk for the American Dairy Association and Dairy Council of 
New York. A farmer himself, Paul displays live dairy cows at major shop- 
ping malls throughout New York State. Live displays do have their prob- 
lems, though, like getting into an elevator on the way to appear on the 
Johnny Carson Show! 
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| BUSH HOG’S' 
POWERFUL MODEL 160 
ROTARY CUTTER HAS THREE 
SETS OF HIGH-SPEED, 
GEAR-DRIVEN, SUCTION BLADES 
FOR CUTTING, SHREDDING, 
AND MULCHING FOUR 40” ROWS... 
A 160” SWATH... IN ONE QUICK 





Model 160 is the cutter you need for getting tough jobs done... 
right. In stalks, pasture, or light brush, you can trust its 

spring steel blades to cut thoroughly and keep on cutting. That’s 
the way BUSH HOG® builds ’em . . . to make money for you 

rather than cost you in repairs. Model 160 is loaded with 

features like independent wheel suspension, adjustable 

slip clutch, front guards, and shielded universal 

joints between gear boxes. Built stronger to 


k | —Bush Hog’ . 
a ae ane pf peor Medel ou Send for free literature 


ray 
(" BUSH HOC" 


Dept. AA-9-22 
® | Selma, Ala. 36701 
“A Bush Hog is a Bush Hog eS 
. there ain’t no other!” | Ciny. 
( STATE. ' 5 37 1R 


\) DIVISION OF 
ALLIED prooucts conporaTion 
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Feed carts come and go...BUT 
AGWAY feed carts LAST and LAST... 





It really lasts because worn out panels that 
usually spell finish to the ordinary cart are very 
easily and economically replaced on the Agway 
feed cart. Besides this exclusive feature, ball 
bearing wheels make it easy to roll and maneuver; 
the chassis is full support, all welded; it has 
full 16 bushel capacity, and a narrow 24” width. 
This rugged cart will give you years and years 
of service. Check on this long lasting cart 
today. You can buy it assembled, ready to roll. 


See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon 


(c our ‘Next Si lo 
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| COROSTONE SILO CO7, INC. 
4 Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


3 bsend me folders about OSilo Uniloaders 
» 40 Corostone Silo O Grange Silo 










i Name 
i Address 
Zip 
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The 93 hp 970 and 108 hp 1070... 





there’s good reason why they’re 
our most popular models 


Sure the power is right for the average 
farm. But so are the quality and features 
you'll find in a Case Agri King of this size. 


Big displacement engines—401 cu. in. in 
the 970, up to 100 cubes more than com- 
parable hp tractors. 451 cu. in. in the 1070, 
up to 140 more cubes. They don’t take ‘‘no”’ 
for an answer. 


A super-smooth power shift—not 2 but 3 
power shift speeds in each of 4 ranges. 


A 540/1000 rpm independent pto—inter- 
changeable with a flip of the shaft. 


A super-quiet Case-built cab—an invest- 
ment that will pay you back many times in 
total comfort and operator productivity. 
A cab air recirculation system maintains 
more constant temperatures—hot or cold. 
An exclusive outside-mounted air filter 
behind the cab keeps dirt out. Excellent 
visibility. 


A 4-corner protective cab frame resi 
both front crushing and overhead collaps 


Just 5 reasons why Case 970 and 1( 
owners will tell you they’re great tracto 


Case—the tractor specialist. We don’ | 
talk a better tractor—we’re doing som 
thing about it. J | Case Company, Rac 


Wisconsin 53404. 
JiCase 


A Tenneco Company 


doing something about it. 





Buy, rent or lease 
from these Case 
tractor Specialists: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
NORTH CONWAY 

Conway Tractor & Equip. Corp. 
PLAINFIELD 

Townline Equipment 
SUNCOOK 

Richard Bros. 


NEW YORK 
ADAMS CENTER 

Coe & Petit Equipment Co. 
CHAZY 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FORT ANN 

South Hartford Eqpt. Co., Inc 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
LISBON 

A. P. LeBarge, Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NELLISTON 

Nelliston Equipment Co. ~ 


OXFORD 
Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 
Frareyland Farms, Inc. 
ELPS 


Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt. 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
COLUMBUS 

Engle Farm Supply 
FLEMINGTON 


Poniatowski Brothers 
FREEHOLD 


Monmouth Tractor & Equip. Co. 


MAINE 
AUBURN 

Hammond Equipment Co. 
BANGOR 

H. D. Smith & Son 
BERWICK 
Peecene Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGT: 

Porter ga enon Inc. 
WATERVI 

J. E. McCormick & Son, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHESHIRE 
Berkshire Power Equipment 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 
BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 
CENTER RUTLAND 
Center Rutland Service Center 
PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 





Dates to Remember 


Sept. 4 - Statewide Dry Bean 
Field Day at Tirabassi Bros. 
Farm (former Gannett Farm) 
near Exit 46 of NYS Thruway 
(Henrietta Interchange). 


Sept. 6 - Cornell's Aurora 
Farm*Field Day, Aurora, N.Y. 


Sept. 6-7 - Caledonia Meat 
Sale & Show, Caledonia, N.Y. 


Sept. 7-9 - Yorktown Grange 
Fair, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 


Sept. 12 - Commercial Vegetable 
Growers Field Day, Penn State 
Horticultural Research Farm, 

10 miles west of University 
Park Campus on Rt. 45, Pa. 


Sept. 13 - NYS Guernsey Sale, 
Zogg Sales Pavilion, Cortland, 
N.Y. 


Sept. 14-16 - SPICE Annual 
Meeting, Edgewood Resort Hotel, 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


Sept. 14-17 - New England 4-H 
Horse Show, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


Sept. 14-23 - Eastern States 
Exposition, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


Sept. 15-16 - 2nd Annual 
Pioneer Craft Festival, 
Busti, Nu. 


Sept. 20-23 - New England 4-H 
Dairy Show, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


Sept. 24-28 - All-American 
Dairy Show, Farm Show Build 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Sept. 26-28 - Rural Environ- 
mental Engineering Conference 
on Water Pollution Control, 
Sugarbush Inn, Warren, Vt. 


Sept. 28-30 - 2nd Annual New 
England Draft Horse Days, 
Cabot, Vt. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 3 - 28th Annual 
Meeting, Soil Conservation 
Society of America, Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 4 = Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Oct. - Empire State Beekeepers 
of NYS Group Tour to Interna- 

tional Congress in Argentina. 

For details, contact Philip T. 
Brown, P.O. Box 35, Cambridge, 
N.Y. 12816. 


Oct. 1 - National Charolais 
Polled Sale, Riverwood Farms, 
Powell, Ohio. For information, 
contact Buzz Garey, 100 Walnut 
Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 


Oct. 2 - National Junior Angus 
Heifer Show, Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 3 - 12th National Broiler 
Housing Seminar, University of 
Delaware Substation, George- 
town, Del. 


Oct. 12-14 - Fall Foliage 
Festival, Cohocton, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-17 - 8th Annual National 
Meeting on Poultry Condemna- 
tions, Delmarva Convention 
Hall, Delmar, Md. 


Oct. 17-19 - National FFA 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 19-27 - American Royal 
Livestock and Horse Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New York Beef Cattlemen's 
Association Feeder Sales: 
20, Westernville; Oct. 25, 
Dryden; ‘Oct. 27; Pike: Oct. 
30, Caledonia. 


Oct. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2 - Cornell Uni- 
versity Nutrition Conference 
for Feed Manufacturers, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


MORTON Tee 


IN COLOR 


1 


GARAGES & SHOPS 


=A a 


Backed By The Strongest Warranty 
in Writing Ever Offered on a Farm 
Building! 


———— 


HOG CON SPINEMENT 


. een a 


— 


CATTLE BARNS 
q HORSE BARNS 


Cun : 


For Complete Information & Prices Write or Phone: 


(MORTON BUILDINGS 





AA 


P.O. BOX 388, WOOSTER, OHIO 
PHONE 216-345-6188 











FOR 29 


EXTENDED 
FARM FORECAST: 


NO LEAKS 











YEARS. 


With Onduline Corrugated Asphalt Roofing/Siding 


Whatever the weather, Onduline 
roofing/siding won’t leak. This 
tough corrugated asphalt sheet- 
ing actually seals around nails 
(the most frequent source of 
leaks with metal roofs). And the 
asphalt impregnation is so 
complete that Onduline re- 
sists moisture absorption 
through exposed surfaces. 
That’s why Onduline 
can offer a solid, 25- 
year guarantee against 
leaks once the prod- 
uct is installed ac- 
cording to in- 
structions. 











Onduline offers more... light 
weight, flexibility, easy installa- 
tion on two-foot centers, choice 
of five built-in colors, high in- 
sulation and corrosion resisting 
properties and a choice of 
smooth or granular finish. 

It all adds up to the perfect roof- 
ing/siding material for any type 
farm structure — in any 
climate! 

For further information 
and name of local 
dealer, write: Onduline, 
LU ScA: tric: 15 ‘Co- 

lumbus Circle, New 

York, N.Y. 10023 


Onduline 
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NOW! FORGET GAS AND OIL SHORTAGES! 
This Low-Cost, Revolutionary, Electric Baseboard Heating 


Invention Ends Fuel Problem—and Provides Advantages of 


ra 


Wh ad 


Now—in spite of today’s fuel shortage— 
your family can enjoy wonderful indoor 
comfort in coldest weather. Provided by 
INTERTHERM'’s soft, gentle, uniform, 
floor-to-ceiling hot water heat. Without 
drafts, cold floors —or too-hot, too-cold 
periods. That’s not only economical to 
use—but also is the safest, cleanest, most 
healthful heating on the market today. 


INTERTHERM’s System of Hot Water 
Electric Baseboard Heaters Takes the 
Place of Heat-Wasting Central Heating 
Systems. And costs much less to in- 
stall and maintain. Because it requires 
no furnace, burner, boiler, pipes, ducts, 





WITHOUT COSTLY PLUMBING! 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
BASEBOARD HEATING 


Available with INTERTHERM 
Whole-House Air Conditioning 


Permanent Systems for Entire Homes — Portable Models for Single Rooms 


flues, chimney, fuel tank or bin. And it 
has many advantages over conventional 
electric heating. 


Portable Model for Single, Hard-to-Heat Rooms 
plugs into 115-volt outlet. Easy to carry. 


The INTERTHERM’s Patented Inner Works 
consists of a copper tube inside of which an 
electric heating element and a water and 
anti-freeze solution — which never needs re- 
plenishing — are permanently, hermetically 
sealed. Electricity heats the water solution. 
Then shuts off. The water continues giving off 
heat — maintaining room temperature de- 
sired, while saving money. 


Tell your electric contractor, 
architect you want 


builder 
INTERTHERM heating! 


AVAILABLE THROUGH LEADING 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY HOUSES! 


or 























7242. Swift crochet capes. Work loop- 
stitch lace over a ruler, Combine three 
colors worsted. Directions, Girls’ Sizes 
2-12; Misses’ 8-18 included ..... 50 cents 
4832. Team cardigan with pants, or sew 
the dress version. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) 
pantsuit 3% yds. 54inch. ...... 75 cents 


4764. Dramatic cape collar tops zip-front 
dress. PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) takes 2% 
WOS HOA MNGH fel OLIC ka torte ss nt 75 cents } 
9062. An easy-sew quartet! PRINTED 
PATTERN, Women’s Sizes 34-50. Size 36 
(bust 40) tunic 1-5/8 yds; pants 24% yds 
45 inch fabric 
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e@ ELECTRICAL LIMIT CONTROL 


ENCLOSED 
Thermostat Control Maintains the 
Water Solution at the Temperature 
Necessary for Balanced, Floor-to-Ceil- 
ing Warmth at All Times—Regardless 
of Outside Weather. The INTERTHERM 
can’t overheat and cause a fire, burn 
child, pet or scorch drapes. Doesn’t 
carbonize dust and lint particles that 
irritate nose and throat, dirty room 
furnishings—or burn plastic particles 
into toxic vapors. Recommended by Please send me FREE Brochure which gives full 
many allergists. information and prices. 


Fi eee eee eee Pee eee 
1 
| 
| 
| 
Mail Coupon for FREE Literature; and to Enclosed are plans, or room measurements, of | 
| 
| 


OUTLET BOK 





MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


INTERTHERM INC.; Dept. B-93 
3800 Park Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 63110 





a FREE Factory-Engineered Heating home | plan to build or remodel. Send me] 


Layout of Your Planned or to Be Re- FREE. without obligati ayeactarys +44 
modeled Home, if Desired, for which Heating eayout. igation, ry-engineered 
send us plans or room measurements. 
No obligation. Mail coupon today! 


INTERTHERM INC. 
3800 Park Ave.; Dept. B-93 
St. Louis, Mo. 63110 


| Address 
1-73 | Town 


14th and Final Printing of 


Journey To Day Before Yesterday 
By E. R. Eastman 





9272. Swing into this gored, princess 
shape. PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 
8-20. Size 12 (bust 34) dress takes 2% yds. 
4S:inch fabriche a ck esa ae 75 cents 
4584. Whip up streamlined dress plus 
tunic and pants. PRINTED PATTERN, 
i Half Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% (bust 37) 
dress 2-7/8 yds. 35 inch. ....... 75 cents 


7450. Crochet quickie potholder vests for 
mom-daughter. Use sport yarn. Easy 
directions, Misses’ Sizes S,M,L; Child’s 
A-l0 years included) -.p.n0en ies 50 cents 
1: 630. Knit newest fashions for 11%-inch 

-. doll. Cape, potholder vest, pants, shorts, 
-_ knickers, sweater, bridal outfit, hat, hand- 
bag. Directions 50 cents 
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‘Instant Sewing Book 
‘Instant Fashion Book 


AMERI 
Fachsorie ta Saye Eall/WWidtes RICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 


(aieere7 > Box 125 Old Chelsea Station 








‘Designer Collection #29 (J) .50 
‘1974 Needlecraft Catalog [) .75 New York, N.Y. 10011 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 50 
ee ? copy o iris nostalgic book, well-bound Ne Ouilstorredeyese! EL So DRESS PATTERNS... ...... 78 CENTS 
and illustrated, send check or money order for ‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs [] 50 NEEDLECRAFT PATT 
’ i : ERNS.) .-. eo >OICEN ES 
i 112 P. Afgh : 
$7.50 (New York State tax included) to si ares ae Pe den ia 8 : 
‘Instant Crochet Book (J 1.00} Add.25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling 
‘Easy Arcot miowerGrochetes (Ml 00s eek oe ee ak cee a ee ene 
‘Easy Art of Hairpin Crochet 2 1.00 
‘Easy Art of Needlepoint 1.00 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ‘Sew + Knit ets E) a 25 
: NAME 
Box 370, Book '. Pattern No. Size Price 
Ithaca, New York 14850 Li's 
ADDRESS 
a CURRY STATE Z\P 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP | 
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“A” stands for Apples — appetiz- 
ing, abundant and ever so appealing. 
Crisp red apples are a treat just eat- 
en out of hand 
for a snack or 
dessert. Apples 
can be baked or ee 
roasted, com- we 
bined with other 
fruits, vegetables 
or meats and 
made into deli- 
cious cider, jellies 
or apple butter. 

In fact, the recipe list seems al- 
most endless, for the adaptable ap- 
ple lends it special flavor to every- 
thing from appetizers, salads and 
main dishes to dessert. Now, thanks 
to improved commercial storage 
techniques, we find this versatile 
fruit the year ‘round in our markets. 

How about Apple Cider Shrub as 
a refreshing first course for Sunday 
dinner? This combination is also an 
easy and economical punch for large 
groups. 

To serve as a punch, I pour a gal- 
lon of well chilled cider into punch 
bowl and add one ice cube tray of 
frozen cider to keep the punch 
chilled during serving. This way the 
punch is not diluted. Just before 
serving I spoon orange sherbet on top 
of the cider. Proportions of cider 
to sherbet can vary, but I use at 
least one quart of sherbet for a gal- 
lon of cider. 


APPLE CIDER SHRUB 
2 cups apple cider 
1 cup orange sherbet 

Chill cider thoroughly. Just before 
serving, pour cider into punch cups 
or juice glasses. Top with a generous 
spoonful of sherbet. Serve immedi- 
ately. Six servings. 

Tender buttermilk pancakes with 
apples and served with sausage or 
bacon make a hearty breakfast or 
lunch. 








APPLE PANCAKES 

1 egg 
1% cups buttermilk 

2 tablespoons melted butter or vege- 

table oil 
1% cups sifted flour 
% teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon soda 
% teaspoon baking powder 
1% tablespoons sugar 

1 cup chopped, peeled apple 

Beat egg slightly; add buttermilk 
and fat, mixing well. Sift dry ingredi- 
ents and combine with liquids, mixing 
until no dry particles remain. Stir 
in apple. 

Bake on lightly greased griddle. 
Turn pancakes when tiny bubbles 
have formed on top. Yield: 12 to 16 
pancakes. 

Serve with syrup or with melted 
butter and a generous sprinkle of 
cinnamon sugar. 


Good Salads 

Apples and cabbage are tasty com- 
panions. Next time you make cole 
slaw, add diced apples to it. I find 
one cup of diced, unpeeled apple 
blends well with two cups of shred- 
ded cabbage. 

Apples and red cabbage are avail- 
able during the fall and winter 
months and combined in this Dutch 
Cabbage recipe give variety in both 
flavor and texture. My family likes 
the mild sweet-sour flavor and pre- 
fers the larger quantity of caraway 
seed. When you first make this, you 
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Photo: Western New York Apple Growers Assn. 


Apple Rice Pudding makes a tasty and easy dessert to serve family and 
guests. Try it this fall while apples are at their very best. 


"A’ is for Apple 


by Marcia Pimentel 


may wish to experiment with the 
amount of caraway to see what suits 
your taste. 


DUTCH CABBAGE 

1 tablespoon oil or bacon fat 
3 cups shredded’ red cabbage 
2 tart apples, cored and sliced 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
2 tablespoons water 
1% teaspoon salt 
\% teaspoon pepper 
Ym to 4 teaspoon caraway seed 

In a large skillet warm oil or fat. 
Add remaining ingredients and stir 
gently to blend. Cover and cook 
over moderate heat 15 to 20 minutes, 
depending on how crisp you like 
cabbage. Makes 5 to 6 servings. 


APPLE-GRAPE SALAD 
1 cup Emperor grapes 
4 apples (sweet) 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 cup sour cream 
% to 4 cup salad dressing 
4% cup chopped walnuts (optional) 

Lettuce 

Seed grapes and cut into halves. 
Wash apples, core and cut into cubes. 
Leave skin on for color. Sprinkle 
lemon juice over fruit to prevent 
browning. Refrigerate. 

Mix sour cream and salad dressing. 
Just before serving, toss fruit in dres- 
sing; add nuts and serve on lettuce. 
Six servings. 

Note: If you do not have lemon 
juice, orange or pineapple juice can 
also be used to prevent apples from 
browning. And one-half cup of celery 
is a good addition to the recipe. 


CINNAMON APPLES 
2 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup water 
% to % cup red cinnamon candies 
(red-hots) 
6 tart apples 
Red food coloring 


Make a syrup of 1 cup sugar, 


water and candies. Wash apples, 
core and pare if desired. If you plan 
to use apples as a garnish, you may 
prefer to cut them in 44-inch slices. 

Place apples in hot syrup, cooking 
slowly, until just fork tender. Turn 
frequently or baste. If apples are not 
as red as you would like, add a drop 
or two of red coloring to syrup and 
stir to blend. 

When apples are tender, remove 
from syrup. Now add remaining 
cup of sugar and boil syrup 2 
minutes. Pour syrup over apples and 
cool. Makes 6 servings. 

Note: Cinnamon apples can be 
served as a salad on a lettuce leaf 
with cottage cheese and your favorite 
dressing, as a meat platter garnish, 
or with whipped cream for dessert. 

Have you tried apples and sweet 
potatoes baked together? This cas- 
serole is one that can be prepared 
ahead and heated for serving. It also 
expands easily when you plan to 
serve more than six. 


APPLE—SWEET POTATO CASSEROLE 

1 18-ounce can sweet potatoes, drained 
(about 2 cups cooked) 

% cup orange juice 

44 teaspoon orange rind 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1 can (20 ounces) apple pie filling (2 
cups cooked apple slices) 

Arrange sweet potatoes in a 2- 
quart greased casserole. Blend juices 
and apples; add to casserole. Bake 
covered in 375° oven until vegetable 
is heated through. Six servings. 

Apple Cheese Dessert is an ex- 
pandable recipe, and it could be 
doubled and baked in a 9” X 12” pan 
for a few minutes longer or until the 
apples test soft with a fork. 


APPLE CHEESE DESSERT 
6 cups apple slices, peeled 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
% cup granulated sugar 
% teaspoon cinnamon 


Pinch nutmeg 
% cup flour 
Y% teaspoon salt 
% cup butter or margarine 
% cup grated sharp cheese 

Fill a 10-inch-deep pie pan or 2- 
quart casserole with apples. Sprinkle 
with lemon juice and % cup sugar. 
In a bowl, mix remaining % cup 
sugar, cinnamon, nutmeg, flour and 
salt. Cut in butter, then stir in cheese. 

Spread topping over apples. Bake 
at 350° until apples are tender, 40 
to 45 minutes. Serve warm or cold. 
Six servings. 

Another delicious and nutritious 
dessert comes from the Western New 
York Apple Growers Association. 
You will recognize Apple Rice Pud- 
ding as a basic baked rice pudding, 
with the addition of apples and an 
interesting combination of spices. 


APPLE RICE PUDDING 

4 eggs, slightly beaten 

1 cup firmly packed light brown sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon allspice 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tall can (1% cups) evaporated milk 
1% cups apple juice 

3 cups cooked rice 

% cup chopped walnuts 

% cup golden raisins 

2 cups diced, peeled apples 
Nutmeg 

Combine eggs, brown sugar, cinna- 
mon, allspice and salt in greased 2- 
quart casserole; mix well. Add milk, 
apple juice and rice. Stir in remain- 
ing ingredients and sprinkle with 
nutmeg. 

Bake at 325° about 1% hours or 
until knife inserted near rim comes 
out clean. Garnish with whipped 
cream if desired. Makes 8 to 10 
servings. 


Do you have..... 


Any idea where Ms. Freda Wil- 
liams, 427 Main St., Lisbon, N. H. 
03585, can find a Knit-R-Pak for 
putting designs on home knit articles? 


A pattern for the old double wed- 
ding ring crocheted rug you would 
loan Mrs. Anna Straub, R. D., Hern- 
don, Pa. 17830? 


Any- Indian arrow cards that used 
to come with Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat you do not wish to keep? 
Ms. Freda Kristoff, Main St., East 
Princeton, Mass. 01517, would like 
to find some. 


A butter dish in “Azalea” china, 
formerly available from the Larkin 
Company? This request comes from 
Mrs. Robert Cady, 306 Parrish Lane, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 13205. 


The old book, “Horse Secrets’ 
by Dr. A. S. Alexander? Mrs. Hallie 
Sweeting, R. D. 2, Sterling, N. Y. 
13156, is willing to pay a reasonable 
price for it. 


An old Lewis County Atlas you 
would sell? This request comes from 
Mrs. John P. Teal, Sr., Lyons Falls, 
N. Y. 13368. 


A recipe for “Rich Chocolate 
Cake” which appeared about 50 
years ago in the Rural New Yorker? 
Mrs. George E. Rouse, 507 Trebisky 
Rd., Richmond Heights, Ohio 44143, 
says it is the best chocolate cake she 
ever tasted. 
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FALL FOLIAGE HOLIDAY 






“OCT. 6-14" 
“cape cod * 
“mountain air, and fall colors* 


“OCT 13-25" 
: “tropical ee 
“and, people, and aloha spirit * 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
DPEGIAL PEOPLE 


still time in october for an 
american agriculturist tour 








[_]New England 
[_] Hawaii 

[_] Reunion 
{_]Bermuda 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dep't. S—1 

60 Dedham Avenue 

Needham, Massachusetts 02192 

Please send me the brochure(s) that | have indicated. 


Name 
Address 


City. State 


PLEASE PRINT 


Zip Code 
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Carpenter Bees 


September is a bad month for 
wasps, hornets and bees. Especially 
troublesome are carpenter bees, 
large yellow insects about one inch 
long and resembling bumblebees. 
They fly erratically near the eaves 
of your home and often make large 
holes, one-half inch in diameter in 
the wood. 

The carpenter bee has a bare, 
shiny, black abdomen. Bumblebees 
have yellowish, hairy abdomens. As 
far as we know, the carpenter bee 
will attack all species of dried wood, 
especially soft woods such as cedar, 
redwood, pine and fir. 

Control: Keep exposed wooden 
surfaces well painted, or direct a 
dust or spray of 5% Seven or 5% 
chlordane into the entrance holes. 
Aerosol sprays do a fine job knock- 
ing out the pests, but whatever you 
use, do the job in the evening. 


Build A Hotbed 

Right now, gardening chores are 
relatively few, so it’s a good idea 
to think about making a hotbed or a 
coldframe — both decided assets to 
any home gardener. Amateurs, as 
well as commercial growers, find 
these ideal structures for growing 
plants. 

With the horse population what 
it is today (larger than 25 years ago), 
plenty of horse manure is available 
for heating the hotbed. Cement 
blocks make a good frame, and for 
the roof, you can use fiberglas, sash 
(you’d be surprised how many peo- 
ple have window sash stashed away 
in the garage), or you can make 
sash out of plastic. 


Starting Your House Plants 

Don’t let Jack Frost kill your 
geraniums, coleus, dayplants, etc. 
Either take them up and bring them 
indoors, or take cuttings from the 
tips and root them in sand, perlite, 
vermiculite or plain tap water. 

After they have rooted, pot them 
in a mixture of one part each sand, 
peat and loam. Keep them watered 
regularly and in a bright window. 
Bright means indirect sun; direct 
sunlight on coleus or dayplants isn’t 
helpful. 


Holes In Lawns 

We've had dozens of letters from 
readers asking us what causes holes 
in their lawns. And we’ve dozens of 
explanations — skunks searching for 
grubs; worms; flickers, grackles and 
blackbirds digging for grubs; chip- 
munks and squirrels hiding nuts, and 
certain types of wasps or bees make 
holes in the ground. 

As most of you know, night crawl- 
ers will make holes in lawns, and 
you see them especially after a rain. 
If you go out at night with a flash- 
light, you can see them scram when 
the light is beamed on them. 

Control: Don’t do anything. Skunks 
and night crawlers are beneficial. 
The holes might not be attractive, 
but they do no harm. 


Control Slugs 
One way to keep the slug popula- 
tion down next year is to clean up 
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all debris this fall. Mulch, dead 
leaves, empty boxes, etc., all serve 
as shelter for slugs, so sanitation is 
important in slug control. We have 
slugs almost 8 inches long in our 
own greenhouse, and we have to 
battle them constantly. 

Slugs are snails without shells, 
They vary in size, depending on 
species and age, from % inch to 8 
inches in length. Slugs secrete a 
slime which they leave behind when 
they move. 

The number of eggs laid at one 
time by one slug may approach 100, 
but averages 20 to 30. Under high 
temperatures of a greenhouse, slugs 
may lay fertile eggs when only 6 
weeks old. Slugs are hermaphroditic, 
that is, they can be both males and 
females at the same time. Slugs can 
change from male to female; one 
slug can fertilize itself, and a single 
slug raised in isolation may lay fer- 
tile eggs. 

Control: It’s difficult! Besides sani- 
tation, you can go out at night with 
a light and handpick them. Also, if 
you dash a little salt on them, they'll 
die. 

Harvesting Herbs 

Seeds, leaves and flowering tops 
(and occasionally the roots) of herbs 
are used for flavoring. The flavor of 
herbs is due for the most part to a 
volatile or essential oil contained in 
small glands of leaves, seeds and 
fruits. Flavor is retained longer if 
herbs are harvested at the right time 
and properly cured and stored. 

Young, tender leaves can _ be 
gathered and used fresh at any time 
during the season, but for winter 
use, they should be harvested when 
the plants begin to flower and then 
dried rapidly in a well-ventilated, 
darkened room. If leaves are at all 
dusty or gritty, wash in cold water 
and thoroughly drain before drying. 
A well-ventilated, darkened room, 
such as an attic or other dry, airy 
room, furnishes ideal conditions for 
curing most herbs in a short time. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “Our poinsettia 
is 4 feet high, and we want to make 
it bloom for the holidays. Can it be 
cut back?” 

Answer — Yes, cut it back at least 
half or more. Take tip cuttings and 
root them in perlite or vermiculite. 
These will make good flowering 
plants by the time Christmas rolls 
around. Also, the mother plant will 
be nice and bushy and should bear 
for the holidays. 





HAIKU FOR AUTUMN 
by Mildred Goff 


Is winter so near? 
One yellow leaf is floating 
On the lily pond. 


North wind, do not blow. 
For one more day, let summer 
Dream in my garden 
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An exclusive new “dual-power” 
microwave oven that can cook deli- 
cate foods such as cheesecakes and 
souffles, as well as improve brown- 
ing and defrosting, is being intro- 
duced by Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Frozen foods are thawed on the 
low setting, then switched to high 
power for cooking. High-protein 
foods such as souffles, cheesecakes 
and custards won’t become tough 
and stringy when cooked at the low 
power. Also, beef and pork roasts 
are more tender and juicy and can be 
cooked to the desired degree of 
doneness. 

Available for about $450. 
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Fashion Forecast 


Fall and winter 1973 will be the 
season for the “great put-together,” 
according to women’s fashion ex- 
perts at J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 
Big things are forecast for “change- 
able partners’ — tops (especially 
sweaters and shirts) and bottoms 
(mainly pants) —that can be mixed 
to provide a seemingly endless num- 
ber of outfits. This theme is not 
limited to women’s clothing either, 
but also pervades men’s and chil- 
dren’s fashions. 

The look for fall and winter will 
be soft and easy, casual and com- 
fortable, the Penney experts believe. 
Shirts and turtlenecks will continue 
to provide the basis for the outfit, 
with cardigans, vests, or blazers be- 
ing worn over them. While dresses 
and skirts are being shown, pants 
will continue to be the key, espe- 
cially high-waist styles with wide 
legs. 

Nature will continue its influence, 
with women favoring earth tones 
such as russets and greens. Millinery, 
especially cloches and berets, will 
be in evidence, while cloggy, thick- 
soled shoes will complete the picture. 
Jackets featuring strong texture in- 
terest are expected to have a good 
season, with three lengths from 
waist to fingertip being shown. 


New from Betty Crocker — Betty 
Crocker’s Wedding Plan-Book — A 
Survival Guide for the Bride-To-Be. 
It contains answers to hundreds of 
questions, calendars for schedules, 
checklists and charts. Make notes, 
file papers, record gifts and check 
progress of what’s been done and 
what still needs doing. 

Also there’s a special collection of 
menus and recipes for wedding re- 
ceptions and parties, from a brunch 
for 12 to buffet for 50. Available in 
bookstores for $1.95. 
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Do you know the difference . . 


between Roquefort and bleu cheese? 

According to dairy specialists at 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Roquefort is made from milk of ewes, 
only in south France. Bleu cheese is 
made by the same methods, but from 
the milk of cows — anywhere. 


between an irregular and a second? 

An irregular has very minor de- 
fects that will not affect the wearing 
quality of the product. A second has 
a more serious defect which may 
affect the durability. Carefully ex- 
amine a product marked “second” 


before buying. 


How do you roast chestnuts? 
Slash through the shells on the flat 


side of the nuts. Place chestnuts, cut 


sides up on a baking sheet. Roast at 


400°F until tender, for about 20 


minutes. Insert fork through cut in 
shell to test tenderness. 





When it becomes necessary to 
look down a child’s throat, he or 
she will not mind so much if you 
hold down the tongue with a 
small lollipop instead of a spoon. 
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“Without good equipment you’re just struggling,” says 
Oscar Rheingold, dairy farmer of East Schodack, New 
York, shown here with his new $12,000, 100HP tractor 
for this farm and his Troy-Bilt Tiller for his garden. “‘] 
wouldn't be without my little Troy-Bilt. It does a beautiful 
job, and has made vegetable and flower growing a joy 
for me now with my garden soil in such good shape.” 

“! have cultivated with a tractor for over 20 years, but it 
never did the job so well or so easily as the Troy-Bilt! 
And, the Troy-Bilt gets closer to the plants, with less 
danger to them. It’s a wonderful machine!” 

— William Hoever, RD 1, Box 258, Matawan, N.J. 07747 
“I'll say this, this Troy-Bilt would be the last piece of 
equipment ever to go off this farm. It has done everything 
you said it would do and more. It’s the best money | ever 
spent in my life. We can no longer take the pounding of 
those front-end units that they call roto tillers.” 

— Charles Wilms, 12496 Taylor Wells Road, 

Chardon, Ohio 44024 

e The TROY-BILT is far better than riding tractors, 
which compact soil with wheelmarks and form gullies 
on slopes. Perfect superfine seedbed with a TROY-BILT. 
Manuevers in tight quarters, too. 
e |t’s unbelievably better than front-end tillers, with NO 
power to their wheels, even if you can handle their back- 
breaking pulls and jerks. The TROY-BILT doesn’t tangle 
unbearably, has uniform depth control, leaves no foot- 
prints and wheelmarks! 
e The TROY-BILT is actually two machines in one! lt 
can chop up as well as till under all garden residues — 
including standing cornstalks as shown at right above 
— weeds, cover crops, mulches leaves, manures. Ever 
see a front-end tiller do all this? The TROY-BILT can 
‘power compost” tons of vegetation turning your whole 
garden into a 
f fabulously fer- 
b tile “compost 
pile!” 


close 


e indies. youngsters: oldsters can aout with incredible ease! 


It’s fun to run! 
e Finest quality automotive-type engineering 
e Furrowing, other attachments 


e NO-TIME-LIMIT Warranty—100% Satisfaction Guaranteed! 





e Save hours with the 
Troy-Bilt. Stro// alongside 
— guiding it with JUST 
ONE HAND! Steel hood 
encloses tines for safety, 
cultivating, 
clod break-up. If you in- 
sist on first tilling with a 
tractor — OK — but culti- 
vate from planting to har- 
vest with a TROY-BILT! 








Farm families who garden 
really love the amazing 


TROY-BILT Roto Tiller- 
Power Composter! 


Read why this wonderfully better tiller —with rear 
tines and power-driven wheels —is now one of the 
most ae machines on thousands of Ameri- 
can farms. 


e Your eqns garden can be the most profitable 
acre on entire farm! The TROY-BILT with rear-end tines 
and tractor power-driven wheels makes having a vege- 
table garden so very easy! Grow at least $200 to $300 
or up to $1000 worth of food, and really save. 





For heaven’s sake don’t buy any 
other Tiller—don’t put up any 
longer with the Tiller you now 
have! Please mail the coupon be- 
low NOW for complete details, 
prices, and OFF-SEASON SAV- 
INGS for this wonderfully different 
and better idea in Tillers—the 
TROY-BILT Roto Tiller-Power 
Composter. 102nd St. & 9th Ave., 
Troy, N.Y. 12180 


CLIP AND MAIL: THIS COUPON TODAY 


TROY-BILT€ Roto Tiller- 

Power Composters 

Dept. 30279 

102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 
Please send me the whole wonderful story of your 


Tillers, with and without electric starting, including 
prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS now in effect. 

O Mr. (Please print clearly) 

LJ Mrs. 

LJ Ms. 


Address 


and 


City 
State Setter b> patios Oe MLW te Se AZ ED 


Cl We can also furnish parts for your old 
ROTO-TILLER. Check here for FREE 
parts-price list. 
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BMB 


A streamlined design that per- 
mits close cutting around trees, 
fences and buildings is a feature 
of BMB’s XL series of rotary 
mowers. Available in lift or trail 
type, 5 or 6-foot cutting width 
with 3-point or IHR hookup. 
Formed 10-gauge steel is used for 
the main housing, and 4-inch 
channel frame members provide 
strength and durability. An ex- 
clusive “Z” bar rear closure con- 
trols cut material and also 
strengthens units, which have a 
one-year-warranty. 


Kenneth Dewan of the Conde 
Milking Machine Company, Sher- 
rill, New York, placed second in 
the last Cow Judging Contest for 
Advertising Men, sponsored by 
Hoard’s Dairyman. He was only 
two points out of first place. 

Mr. Dewan is sales manager 
of Conde’s Milking Machine 
Division. 


Ideal for the limited-acreage 
grower is the new International 
No. 555 Forage Harvester. It is a 
trailing, power-take-off-driven, 
direct-throw harvester that is be- 
ing marketed as an economy unit 
to which a row-crop unit (two 
rows) can be applied. 


An Oliver tractor and plow 
manufactured by White Farm 
Equipment Company took four 
“firsts” in recent competition 
which included comparable trac- 
tor/plow teams built by four 
other leading farm machinery 
manufacturers. Tests were con- 
ducted by an independent testing 
organization. 

White Farm’s entry ... the new 
145 pto horsepower Caterpillar- 
powered Oliver 2255 tractor and 
new 588 plow... outperformed 
in cold weather starting, starting 
under load, highest productivity, 
and shortest turn radius, and 
scored its only second place in 
cab sound level competition. 









Bicycling is one of many ways to see Bermuda. Here a couple pause to 


photograph a 17th century fort. 





1973 Tour Wrap-Up! 


It may seem that 1973 is about 
over, but there’s plenty of time for 
you to take an enjoyable vacation 
with AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
and Travel Ser- 
vice Bureau. For 
instance, how 
about spending 
Thanksgiving in 
Bermuda? We 
guarantee it will 
be one of the 
most unforgettable Thanksgivings in 
your life! Dates for this air tour are 
November 19 to 24, and our home 
in Bermuda will be the beautiful, 
world-famous Princess Hotel. 

One of the reasons our Thanks- 
giving in Bermuda vacation has been 
so popular in previous years is that 
while you're there, each person is 
free to choose those activities which 
have personal appeal. There is no 
scheduled sightseeing, but there are 
101 things to see and do right at 
the Princess or within easy walking 
distance. 

Whether you decide to explore 
the island by horse-drawn carriage, 
tiny taxi or on a bicycle, you'll find 
them all available at the Princess. 
Some of the things you'll probably 
want to see are 17th Century St. 
George, St. Catherine’s Fort, Gun- 
powder Cavern, Devil’s Hole, Crys- 
tal Cave, Lili Perfume Factory, St. 
Peter’s Church, the Aquarium and 
the Botanical Gardens. 

In Hamilton’s famous shops, just 
a stroll away from the Princess, 
youll find wonderful sportswear, 
Scotch cashmeres, British and Irish 
tweeds, china, perfume, silver — 
duty-free imports from all over the 
Commonwealth. 

Then, of course, you can sun and 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


swim to your heart’s content, play 
golf at the world-famous Mid-Ocean 
Course, cruise to nearby Treasure 
Island for a barbecue lunch and 
calypso entertainment, fish in the 
surf, or go deep sea fishing for the 
big ones. Just tell your tour escort 
what you want to do, and all arrange- 


“ments will be made for you. 


Accommodations at the Princess 
are luxurious, and award-winning 
gourmet dishes are served every 
evening. In addition to its own dance 
orchestra, Island entertainers and 
big-name performers from Europe 
and the United States will help 
make your holiday exciting and 
memorable. 

Send for the folder today and 
make your reservation soon. 


Aloha Week in Hawaii 

Hawaii is truly a tropical para- 
dise, delightful at any time of year, 
but the beautiful Aloha Week festivi- 
ties are an added attraction for our 
Fall Hawaiian Holiday from October 
13 to 25. 

Other highlights of our visit to 
the main island of Oahu are a cruise 
of Pearl Harbor and a circle tour of 
the island with stops at Sea Life 
Park, the Polynesian Cultural Cen- 
ter and Mormon Temple. We'll also 
see Iolani Palace, Punchbowl Crater 
and Paradise Park in Honolulu. 

On the Big Island of Hawaii, we 
drive to Hawaii Volcano National 
Park while staying in Hilo and then 
go across the island to Kona, seeing 
Akaka Falls and passing through the 
vast Parker Ranch en route. 

Maui is known as the Valley Isle. 
Here we'll see “the Needle,” a 
fern-covered volcanic spire rising 
abruptly from the valley floor to a 
height of more than 2,000 feet, the 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Fall Hawaiian Tour 


Fall Foliage Tour. 


Name 


Reunion Weekend 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda___ 
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Pali Coast and Lahaina, historic 
whaling center. 

A few things we'll see on Kauai, 
the Garden Isle, are Fern Grotto 
State Park, Waimea Canyon (Grand 
Canyon of the Pacific), the legendary 
Menehune Fishponds and Kalalau 
Lookout with its breathtaking pan- 
orama of the Napali Cliffs and Val- 
ley of the Lost Tribes. 

Come along on our Aloha Week 
Holiday in Hawaii! 


Fall Foliage Tour 
and Reunion Weekend 


Don’t forget our Fall Foliage Tour 
from October 6 to 14. This is a de- 
luxe motorcoach trip through Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont just when autumn foliage is 
most beautiful. You can join it at 
either New York City or Albany. 

A few of the things we will see 
are Old Sturbridge Village, Cape 
Cod, the historic places in Plymouth 
and Boston, Lexington, Concord, 
House of Seven Gables, lofty peaks 
of the Presidential Range, Old Man 
of the Mountains, a huge granite 
quarry, and the country’s largest 
marble display. 

And be sure to join us in Coopers- 
town, New York, for our annual 
Get Acquainted and Reunion Mixer 
Weekend, October 19-21. The 
Otesaga, beautifully situated on Ot- 
sego Lake, is well known for its 
gracious hospitality and delicious 
meals. 

Cooperstown, itself, is a village. 
of Museums — National Baseball 
Museum and Hall of Fame, Farmers 
Museum, Carriage and Harness Mu- 
seum, Fenimore House, and others. 
There will also be travel films, slide 
presentations by tour members, 
prizes from around the world, and 
a preview of the American Agricul- 
turist-Travel Service Bureau tour 
and cruise program for 1974. 

Cost for the weekend is just 
$75.00, and we hope you'll come, 
whether or not you have ever been 
on one of our tours. This is a great 
way to get acquainted with our or- 
ganizations and our travel programs. 
You just might decide to vacation 
with us this coming year! It’s the 


‘nicest way in the world to travel! 


Home Workshop 


WAGON-SEAT 
COFFEE TABLE PATTERN 
AND CRICKETS 450 





Table or Seat — whichever way 
you use it, this wagon seat is at home 
in modern surroundings. You also 
will like the crickets or stools with 
splayed legs that give them a pioneer 
flavor. 

Pattern 450, which gives actual- 
size guides for the seat sides and 
for a jig to make the legs, is 50 cents. 
This pattern also is in the Pine and 
Maple Antiques Packet No. 53, which 
sells for $1.50. 

Send your order to AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST, Pattern Dept., P. O. 
Box 50, New Windsor, N. Y. 12550. 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 


Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


BROWN SWISS 


4 SIMMENTAL BROWN SWISS _half-blood 
bulls, 10 to 18 months. Joseph C. Merwin, 
RD #2, Box 91, Fillmore, N.Y. 14735. Phone 
716/567-8727. 











CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls and heifers 
from regular calving. Good milking dams, 
linebred - Mexican and French breeding. 
Performance tested certified herd. R. B. 
Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5358. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE from a group of 
highest quality purebred heifers representing 
French and domestic seedstock. Open or bred 
from our performance-tested certified herd. 
R.B. Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 
13159. 315/696-5353. 

FOR SALE - PUREBRED Registered Charo- 
lais bulls, heifers, cows. Top quality, reason- 
able prices. Vintage Walley Farms, Delhi, 
N.Y. 18753. 212/263-3119. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 

















CHIANINA 


1ST ANNUAL NORTHEASTERN 
CHIANINA SALE 


at the Farmer’s Livestock Exchange 
Boonsboro, Md. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 15 — 12 NOON 
100 HEAD 
1 Halfblood Bred Heifer 
24 Halfblood Weaned Heifers 
20 Cows with Heifer Calves 
15 Cows with Bull Calves 
36 Bred Cows 4 Halfblood Bulls 
A SELECT OFFERING 


For Catalogs Write: 
BUZZ GAREY 
Saie Manager 


Box E, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 
19067 (215) 295-6664 





DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
eall or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912, 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7988 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 





DOGS 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - we are still 
having pups out of our Imp. females sired by 
Imp. Roy. Proven workers. If we can help 
you gather your stock, call or write. Also, 
book “The Farmer’s Dog” on training and 
handling Border Collies. $6.00 postpaid. Ed- 





gar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 013870. 
413/625-6496. 
SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Working 


and family dog; beautiful puppies, guaranteed 
satisfaction; 33 years imported breeding; 
registered, training instructions. Carroll 
Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penna. 16827. 814/- 
466-6535. 


AKC PUPPIES - Airedales, Lakeland, Wire- 
haired Fox Terriers, Miniature Schnauzers, 
Weimaraners. S. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 
18808. Phone 607/263-5080. 


AUSTRALIAN CATTLE DOGS. Pups $75. 
Guaranteed to heel and work stock and hogs. 
Bill Guynes, Route 8, Eldon, Missouri 65026. 
314/365-2069. Air shipment add $35. 


FOR SALE: One pair Reg. Dalmations and 
pups. Phone 607/264-6795. 














HOLSTEINS 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 
M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 
Our field man will visit you at once. 
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pOoGS 


PEKINGESE, ADORABLE PUPS, young 
males, bitches, stud service; Dachshund pups. 
Tripp, Chittenango, N.Y. 13037. 


BORDER COLLIE PUPPIES. Top working 
dogs for all livestock. Phone 617/877-3726. 
Pepper Mainwaring Healey, High Hickory, 
Grove St., Framingham, Mass. 01701. 











BLACK & TAN FEMALE hound, 8 months 
old, purebred, longeared, registered. Good for 
coon, fox or white rabbits. Call Utica 315/- 
RE6-5423. 





HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 
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HEREFORDS 


HORSES 





FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224. 





GOATS 


DAIRY GOATS - profitable, fun to raise. 
Read how in Dairy Goat Journal, monthly 
magazine. $4 per year. Box 1908J-36, Scotts- 
dale, Arizona 85252. 








He breeds for a profit and expects 
a lot from the bulls he uses. 


Bulls that breed a high 
producing herd mean one 
thing to the Commercial 
Dairyman... more money 
in the milk check. 


Eastern sires are 
selected and certified for 
service in commercial herds 
only after meeting the highest 
trait standards, for production, 
workability and wearability. 


53 fully certified bulls 
from the Eastern Sire Bank 
are now available for service 
in your herd. Write for a copy 
of Eastern’s 1973-1974 Sire 
Booklet, today. (Please 
specify Holstein, Guernsey, 
Jersey, Ayrshire or 
Brown Swiss.) 


WORKING TEAMS WANTED to participate 
in 2nd Annual New England Draft Horse 
Days, Sept. 28 to 30, Cabot, Vermont. Also 
Teamster School Sept. 23 to 27 for learners. 
The Draft Horse Institute, Cabot, Vermont 
05647. 


HORSES FOR SALE - all in excellent condi- 
tion. One reg. quarter horse stud, 1 Appa- 
loosa gelding, one buckskin gelding and one 
bay Morgan. By appointment. Lazy R. 
Ranch, Canton, Mass. 02021. Phone 617/828- 
0139. 





The Commercial 
Dairyman expects 

a lot from Eastern... 
and he gets it. 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 

P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 

(607) 272-3660 
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HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 1649 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, ‘AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


RABBIT EQUIPMENT CATALOG. 16 pages 
with pictures showing labor-saving devices. 
Send 50¢, refunded with first order. Ozark 
Enterprises, Willard-6, Missouri 65781. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls for 
sale. These are exceptionally good quality 
bulls that will increase weaning weights and 
rate of gain in any herd. Reasonably priced. 
Also, crossbred Santa Gertrudis heifers for 
sale. Vincent Bedient, R.D. #1, Middlesex, 
N.Y. 14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 


SHEEP 


FOR SALE - Registered Columbia, Shrop- 
shire, Polled Dorset, Suffolk rams and ewes. 
Clyde F. Martin, State Road, Mt. Morris, 
N.Y. 14510. Phone 716/658-3492. 


BARBOURSVILLE HAMPSHIRE twin rams, 
2 years. Mozingo, Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 
607/369-5511. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Shropshire 
rams for sale. Reasonably priced. Also a few 
ewes. Stewart R. Cuthbert, Hammond, N.Y. 
13646. 

FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
229238. 

SUFFOLKS WIN in show rings and carcass 
classes. Market preferred, bring top prices. 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 
3824RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 
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October Issue _.. Closes September 1 





ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 





AUCTIONEERS 





AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-38 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 








BOOKS 





LOVE STORY Oollection bargains, 25¢. 
Bookways, 436A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 





BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS — 200 sizes. 40x60 - $1700, 
54x60 - $1935, 64x96 - $3372. (Catalog 25¢). 
Strat-O-Span, Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 
days possible. Easy taking orders for dwarf, 
standard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. 
Price earned $7,118.90 first year! Color out- 
fit free! Stark, E10593, Louisiana, Missouri 
63353. 


IN THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY where the 
good farms are, retail farm equipment busi- 
ness complete. Established 35 years. Modern 
home, 13 acres. John A. Hancsarik & Sons, 
Inc., Orwell, Vermont 05760. 802/948-2911. 








CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING 





WRITE TO - Robert E. Annis, Amenia, N.Y. 
12501. Phone: 914/878-9078, evenings. 





CIDER MILLS 





FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 





CIDER PRESSES 





CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 
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SHORTHORNS 


NEW YORK SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


FALL 
SALE 


Cow-Calf 
Combinations 


35 Heifers - Open 
And Bred 


Bulls - Steers 










Door Prizes 
Heifer raffle 
Refreshments 


Saturday — October 13, 1973 
At 1 P.M. 


Fairgrounds Sale Barn 
Cortland, N. Y. 


ALL ARE WELCOME 


Frank Lamphier, Chairman 
Locke, N.Y. (315) 497-0666 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


RECORDS SHOW POLLED SHORTHORN 
bulls superior for crossbreeding dairy type or 
other beef breeds. Quality semen $3.00 per 
ampule. Virgil Braisland, Sidney New York 
138388. Phone 607/265-3389. 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 











Publishing and closing dates 


Closes October 1 





DEALERS WANTED 


December Issue .... 





SWINE 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisyille Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 to 200 
overnight New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 
Ibs. $30.00, delivered; 50 Ibs., $40.00; 75 Ibs., 
$50.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. Call 
at night to order. References every state. C, 
Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 








SWINE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York. 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. |All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 
area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 











SWINE 


SWINE 





Real Farms Inc. 


Annual Fall productions sale. Selling 250 head top quality Yorkshire pigs. 
We will have 40 bred gilts, 30 open gilts, 30 boars, and 150 commercial gilts. 
The sale will be held Friday, October 15th, 1973 at 1:00 at the farm. 


Come early there will be a free lunch. 


Write for free catalogs: 


Real Farms Inc. 
Tipton, Penna. 16684 





Closes November 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


ADVERTISING 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 





RATES 


includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


FARMS FOR SALE 








SELL COMPLETE LINE animal health 
products. Make excellent profits. Animal 
Medic, Ine., P.O. Box 575, Manchester, Pa. 
17345. 


EARN EXCELLENT PROFITS. Sell complete 
line of farm sanitation products. Write: Metz 
Sales Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 








EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘“‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





FARM BUILDINGS 





THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDING 


Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, technifoam and styrofoam ceil- 
ings, pressure treated lumber, timbers and 
poles. Send us your material list for quota- 
tion - RD 3, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756- 
7871. 








GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
Box BR-93 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and _ residential properties. 
Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 








FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


HUDSON VALLEY-COLUMBIA COUNTY 
fruit, dairy, vegetable, horse and recreation 
farms. Also country homes. Milton Meisner 
Realty Inc., Rts. 9 & 238, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 
518/828-4155 - 618/851-9831. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Dairy farms stocked 
and equipped, acreages as follows: 500 acres, 
806 acres, 300 acres, 126 acres, several bare 
farms available. Located St. Lawrence Valley 
region - WJ or FL Murray-Licensed Real 
Estate Salesmen, PO Box 8, Potsdam, N.Y. - 
phone 315/265-3740 (call collect). 


WASHINGTON COUNTY FARMS for sale. 
Rupert Realty, Rupert, Vermont 05768. 802/- 
645-0195. 

SCHOHARIE COUNTY, N.Y. - 209 acres, 
waterfalls, 1144 miles frontage, 8 room plus 
7 room homes, 77 tie stall barn, silo unloader. 
Beautiful place 150 miles from New York. 
$150,000. Montgomery County - 186 hiway 
acres best land. Brick Colonial home needs 
repairs. 32 cow barn. $45,000, settle estate. 
Oneida County - 350 level acres 3 miles from 











city. 150 free stalls, parlor, automatic feed- 
ers, silo unloader, 9 room home. $148,000. 
Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. 


518/875-6355. Free lists, state wants. 


COUNTRY HIDEAWAY - 1820 era home on 
76 acres, 35 acres woodland. Spring fed pond. 
Public water. $38,000. 215 acres, 145 till- 
able - Southern Cayuga County farm. Fair 
house - $55,000. Call or write Ralph Real 
Estate, 147 Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
315/258-6278. 


CH124 - 635 ACRE SHOWPLACE. River 
flat meadows. 76 cow barn with pipeline and 
cleaner, 4 silos, unloader, etc. 16,000 Ib. plus, 
herd average. Best of machinery. House is a 
mansion with beautiful landscaped grounds. 
Second house is in good shape. Terms from 
owner. M123 - 115 acre former dairy farm 
with good 5 bedroom house, large barn, and 
other good outbuildings. Would make an 
excellent horse or beef farm. County forest 
and lake nearby. Asking $70,000. M128 - 500 
acre hill farm, land lays good. 100-cow, 2- 
story barn in top shape, has cleaner, pipeline, 
1,000 gal. tank and 2 large silos with un- 
loaders. Excellent outbuildings and 2 houses 
that need some repair. Farm is priced right 
at approx. 1500 per cow. Brandow Real 
Estate Corp., Main St., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 











Phone 607/652-3193. Branch Office phone 
607/547-8218, 
SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE - apple 


orchard well equipped with 4,400 trees - Macs, 
Cortlands and Delicious. 9 room _ restored 
farm house, large barn, pond, brooks, 85 
acres - $150,000. Also dairy and horse farms, 
lakeshore and select residential properties. 
Dearborn Agency, Inc., 2024 Candia Road, 
mueactiontsy N.H. 03105. Phone 1-603/622- 
939. 


NEW YORK STATE ~- Jefferson County - 
200 acres, 34 stanchion barn, bulk tank, extra 
buildings, large remodeled home, 22 Holstein 
milch cows, machinery - $65,000. Sandy 
Creek - 240 acres, barn space 58 head, tank, 
cleaner, silo, all machinery, 60 Holsteins, all 
crops. 5-bedroom house. $110,000.00. Owner 
carry 70% mortgage, balance financed easily. 
Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 





200 TILLABLE ACRE crop farm - Seneca 
County, N.Y. Large house, frontage. Owner - 
607/869-5813. 


SOUTHERN TIER, N.Y. - Two productive 
operating dairy farms equipped, stocked or 
bare. One with pipeline milker, 1,000 gallon 
bulk tank, 2 concrete silos, 60 milkers. Other 
riverbottom farms - good alfalfa and corn 
land, 120 tillable, self feeder, complete feed 
mixing setup and milking parlor setup, 3 
good houses, capacity for 200 head. Robert S. 
Petzold Real Estate, Box 3835, Owego, N.Y. 
13827. 607/687-0541. 

CAYUGA COUNTY, N.Y. - A real money- 
maker. Over 240 acres. Barns for more than 
67 cows. 2 homes. Excellent location having 
abundant water, highly productive soils, ex- 
cellent schools, less than one hour from 
Syracuse and Rochester. $165,000. Also, other 
farms in the heart of the Finger Lakes Re- 
gion. Many out-of-state dairymen now lo- 
eating here, why not you? Leo Stack Real 
Estate, 41 E. Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 
138021. 315/258-0837. 


GRADE A DAIRY FARM, 200 acres, 180 








open, best type corn and alfalfa, stone-free 
soil; 8 stanchion parlor, 65 free stall; 1,000 
T. concrete, self-feeding bunker silo; 2 


houses, outstanding neighborhood - $200,000.- 
00. Taxes approx. $1,000. Terms. Browning 
Real Estate Agency, Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 
22701. Phone 703/825-0731. 


PRODUCTIVE DAIRY FARM. Total 259 
acres - 95 tillable, 50 wooded, 105 fenced 
pasture, creek watered. Owner reports gross 
of $44,000.00 from sale of milk, beef and 
ealves. Barn w/51 ties, Hinman milkers, 600 
gal. bulk tank, Badger barn cleaner, 2 Har- 
vestore silos w/auto feeding system. Home 12 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, oil H/S heat and new 
kitchen. All for $125,000 with stock - $155,- 
000. Strout Realty, Inc., Box 288, Cincinnatus, 
N.Y. 18040. 607/863-2381. Free local lists. 


MODERN GRADE A DAIRY. Owner re- 
ports gross of $75,000.00 from sale of dairy 
products, calves and beef last year. 240 acres 
- 220 tillable - hay, corn, soybeans. Barn 
36x99’ plus new free stall, steel addition 
44x160’, 2 silos, one new w/100’ auto feeder, 
Badger gutter cleaner and much more! 
Farm home 10 rooms, 5 bedrooms, newly 
remodeled plus 2 mobile homes. Come look 
at this operation! $175,000. Strout Realty, 
Inc., R.D. 2, Mannsville, N.Y. 18661. 315/- 
465-5405. Free local lists. 


NOT FOR EVERYONE - A “Show Place’’ 
dairy farm of 206 acres as well as an excel- 
lent real estate investment with a price tag 
to match, located in the Albany, N.Y. area. 
Ideal situation for a family that has sold 
their farm to a commercial developer for an 
excellent price and would like to do the same 
thing again in another 5 to 10 years. This 
farm is one of N.Y. State’s finest. Dairy 
barn cost $160,000 to construct 20 years ago. 
Has four nice homes plus a gigantic swim- 
ming pool. Located at intersection of two 
State Highways with an entrance to four- 
lane highway expected across from property - 
about 9 miles from major city. Can be pur- 
chased bare for $380,000 or with outstanding 
registered Guernsey herd (over 200 head - 
110 milkers) and top line of farm machinery 
for $550,000. Financing available. Telephone 














Zar Benedict at 914/343-1108 or write 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., at R.D. #4, 
Middletown, New York for free brochure. 


American A griculturist, September, 1973 
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FARMS FOR SALE 





FARMS FOR SALE 


—— 


HELP WANTED 








GATTLE INCLUDED 203-acre New 
York stock farm with 20 head of cattle, baler, 
2 combines and other farm machinery in- 
cluded. 100 acres tillable, good fences. 8- 
room country home in good repair, bath, new 
kitchen, new paneling, basement, forced air 


heat, 2 barns. Stockman’s lucky find at 
$50,000. Free . . . new 264-page Fall Catalog! 
Deseribes and pictures hundreds of farms, 


renches, town and country homes, businesses 
eoast to coast! Specify type property and 
location preferred. United Farm Agency, 501- 
AA Fifth Ave., Suite 909, New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone 212/687-2628. 


NEW YORK STATE - 398 acres, 250 till- 
avle, 42x165 barn with 90 stanchions, pipe- 
line for 70 cows, modern line of machinery 
and equipment. 120 head of Holstein cattle, 
good 8 room home, a very good buy. $175,000, 
complete. 326 acre dairy farm, 40x150 barn 





with 68 ties, concrete silo, modern line of 
ecuipment, 76 head of Holstein cattle, ex- 
cellent buildings. $165,000, complete. 300 
acre dairy farm, large home, apartment, 


excellent barn with 97 steel stanchions, one 
of the nicest barns we have seen in a long 
time. $165,000. Call: Richard E. Posson, Lic. 
E.E. Broker, R.D. #3, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 
697/334-9727. 


700 COW MODERN DAIRY located in Mid- 
South. Has feed production, storage facilities, 
lebor residences, high production milk base. 
7:0 aeres crop-land near Interstate. Excellent 
investment potential, liberal terms, or will 
consider property exchange. Charles Pilmer, 
Toane Appraisal Service, 8900 Manchester 
Foad, St. Louis, Missouri 63144. Phone 314/- 
968-1000. 


SOUTHERN PENNA.: 10 good farms, dairy, 
beef, and grain - 50 to 1,050 acres. Van Cleve 
Leal Estate, New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 
717/624-8201. 


WESTERN NEW YORK: Free stall farm 
238 aeres owned, about 300 leased, 150 acres 
alfalfa, 300 acres corn, excellent buildings, 
stock, equipment, 3 houses; 2% million lbs. 
rilk shipped in 1972. Other free stall farms 
for sale. Conventional farms with herd aver- 
aves of 15,000+ Ibs. on 67 head; another of 
16,0007 on 80 head. Both gravel farms. For 
details eall, write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, 
Riceville Rd., West Valley, New York 14171. 
Fhone 716/942-6636. 


229A FREE STALL, excellent setup, nice lo- 
cation. 3 Harvestores, two concrete silos. 4 
bedroom house and tenant house - only $325,- 
00. Cattle and equipment also available. 120- 
cow operation with heifer barn, 3. silos, 
riachine shed, 4 bedroom house and two new 
trailers, $147,500. Several small farms and all 
types 60 to 1,000 acres. 160 acre dairy, barn 
for 74, 2 silos, large house, best of soil. Nice 
loeation. Owner retiring. Only $65,000. Try 
us. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., Au- 
burn, N.Y. 18021. Phone 815/253-3813. 


1326 COLONIAL in marvelous condition high- 
lights this 162 acre Champlain dairy farm. 
One mile of valuable river frontage leads into 
the lake. Mostly tillable - excellent level land. 
58 milkers, full machinery. This is a un- 
usually attractive property that we highly 
recommend you see. $195,000, owner financ- 
ing. Excellent location on this 148 acre 
eperation, will milk 50 this winter, nice 8 
room home, full machinery, 65 head, two 
silos, $95,000 complete. 365 scenic acres, 100 
tillable, 39 milkers, steel silo, 8 bedroom 
home, stocked and equipped for $84,000, $25,- 
000 down. 250 acres with 183’ 74 cow barn, 
milking 60+ this winter, nice machinery, 
good 8 room modernized home, very attrac- 
tive, $162,000, $60,000 down with owner. 
550 aeres, milking 90 in 100 tie pipeline 
barn, will handle double that figure, excellent 
alfalfa land. Good machinery with several 
new expensive pieces, four silos, two barns, 
several good utility buildings, two lovely 
homes, one a real knockout. Stocked and 
equipped $312,000. 200 tillable 30 cow farm 
stocked and equipped, lots of room to ex- 
pand, machinery mostly new, a great buy at 
$83,000. 283 acres, 78 stanchion barn on 
pipeline, three large silos, over 60 Holstein 
milkers, full machinery, 6 bedroom home, 
well located for $145,000 complete. 70 milker 
operation with all modern facilities, nice 
bome, quiet location, good cattle and ma- 
chinery, $115,000 stocked and equipped. 165 
tillable acre 385 milker farm, stocked and 
equipped for $65,000 - hard to find these 
cays. A tremendous buy in a producing small 
f nice river frontage, 














farm - 164 good acres, 
excellent 28 comfort stall barn is easily ex- 
pandable, excellent outbuildings, the 18 year 
cold Georgian Colonial is beautiful and truly 
excellent inside and out, mostly registered 
‘olsteins, nice machinery, silo - all for $110,- 
“00 complete - as nice as it sounds. 400 acre 
are farm with well over 200 tillable, good 
‘ome and barn will handle 60, very produc- 
ive property for $77,000 - includes trout 
tream. 950 acres, 375 tillable, 300 pasture, 
voodlot, gravel pit, recently remodeled 136 
tanchion barn, new milk house, 116 head, 
ull machinery, 5 bedroom home, two silos, at 
220,000 this is an excellent buy. Brisson Real 
state, RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 13662, 315-769- 
1387 or 315-764-0896. 


A-1 DAIRY SET-UP! Cayuga County, Syra- 
cuse minutes. 196 acres nearly all tillable! 
Excellent 112’ drive-thru barn with cleaner, 
70’ barn for young stock, 3 silos, 2 concrete! 
Bulk tank, spring pond piped! 2 good dwell- 
ings, modern conveniences! $85,000 - hurry! 
La Rock Realty, Martville, N.Y. 13111. 315/- 
564-5400. 





FARMS WANTED 
WANTED: DAIRY FARMS bare or stocked. 





Qualified buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, 
Salesman. Phone 914/895-2817 or Sheldon 
Ocko Associates, Inc. Phone 914/374-5611. 


POD Box WS pRoute, kf 
New York 10958. 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 


M, New Hampton, 





direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 





WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - 





dairy 





farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
INISYee 12160. 518/875-6355. is 
WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 18815. 607/334-9727. 

WANTED: NON-EXCLUSIVE listings of 
bargains in farms suitable for raising cattle, 











horses and children. Please write: Paul 
Boughton, Farm Broker, 1144 Dolson Ave., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

QUALIFIED BUYERS for farms, country 
homes, tracts land. Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts. Robert Collester, 816 Armory St., 


Springfield, Mass. 01107. Established 1912. 


WANT TO SELL your farm, ranch, land? 
Contact buyers direct through ‘“‘Land Market- 
Place’, Box 182-AM, Brownsdale, Minn. 
55918. No sales commission. Free details. 


WANTED - FARM with minimum 150 acres 
alfalfa soil, secluded. Under $80,000 bare. 
Phone 717/465-3922. 


NEEDED - FARMS .- 
buyers - buying. Call, write Bob Partlett, 
Alexander Real Estate, 102 E. State St., 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 607/272-5530 - PM 
appointment only, 607/539-7434. 


NEED FARMS with free stall or stanchion 
barns, operating or bare. Also, non-operating 
farms or acreage with houses, for horses, 
beef cattle. Buyers waiting. Robert S. Petz- 
old Real Estate, Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 13827. 
607/687-0541. 








large, small. Have 





GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS TON ACRE, worth $35.00 
pound. Details 25¢. Woods, Box 1079, Leban- 
on, Missouri 65536. 


GREENHOUSES 
GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 








less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa- 
52406. 





HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 


phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snider 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 


ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered any- 
where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, East 
Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591. 
ALFALFA - TIMOTHY HAY for sale. 
Schaghticoke, New York. Please call 518/753- 
6533. 


ALL TYPES 








OF HAY and straw delivered 
by truck or trailer. Stewarts, Maplecrest, 
N.Y. 12454. Please phone 518/734-4422. 


1400 STRING BALED timothy hay, first 
cutting this year. $30.00 ton. Phone 315/946- 
9455. 


STRAW AND ALL grades of hay delivered 
subject to inspection. For more information 
eall person-to-person after 6:00 PM 518/993- 
2224. Christman’s Exchange, Inc., RD2, Fort 
Plain, N.Y. 133389. 


HELP WANTED 


FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 
general farm work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 
Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 











PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN— Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 





call: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 

SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on_stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 


products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Megr., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


CIRCLE HEAD RIG SAWYER, experienced 
with hardwoods, electric push button carriage, 
Salem Feed, and vertical edger, also mill 
hands for debarker and bucking with chain 
saw. Donatoni Brothers, Inc., 199 W. Main 
St., Rockaway, N.J. 07866. Call collect at 
201/627-2550. 

MALE - APPRENTICE TRAINER. Train 
dogs and instruct the blind in their use. Three 
year apprenticeship program. Permanent 
position with excellent employee benefits. 
Starting salary dependent on education and 
experience. Driver’s license required. Write 
Box 369-EF, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MAN WANTED for large veal and beef 
operation, single or married, 2 year Ag col- 
lege preferred. Located urban area, excellent 
schools, churches, shopping. Start $7,000. Paid 
medical and life insurance. Applicant must 
be highly reliable. Send resume with refer- 
ences. Bell Farms, Box 55, R.D. 2, Altamont, 
N.Y. 12009. 


GERMAN SEMI RETIRED farmer would 
like mature, healthy lady to help with chores 
and live in. Box 369-EM, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE Animal Medical 
Center - at Duke Farms. Park grounds su- 
pervisor, tractor and truck mechanic, hay 
and grain crop man, crop man - farm im- 
plement mechanic. Excellent benefit program 
including Blue Cross-Blue Shield major medi- 
cal, pension plan, Group Life Insurance. 
Excellent working conditions. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience and qualifications. 
Send resume including salary requirements 
to: The Animal Medical Center, 130 South 
Branch River Road, Somerville, New Jersey 
08876. Attention: Dr. S. L. Kittleson. 


SALES MANAGER for dairy equipment 
manufacturer specializing in milking equip- 
ment. Use your skills and contacts to develop 
the ma:ket. Salary plus commission with 
extra high earning potential. Travel or re- 
location at your option. Will consider manu- 

















facturers representative or farmer salesman 
in heavy dairy areas. Interested? Send 
resume’ to: Doug Johnson Ind., Inec., Box 


21A, RD 3, Blue Ball Rd., Elkton, Md. 21921. 


WIDOW OR COUPLE wanted to live in and 
help with chores on Maryland farm, and go 
to resort home in Charleston, S.C. for the 
winter. Two in family, pleasant surroundings 
and the right wages to the right person or 
couple. Shackelford, 615 Wilmington Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 19801. 


SUPT. FARM ESTATE - 30 acres near Corn- 
wall, N.Y. (50 miles from New York City). 
Experience necessary. Work includes care of 





fruit-vegetable garden, swimming pool, ten- 
nis court, general maintenance. Familiarity 
with horses and dogs desirable. Modern 3- 


bedroom house provided. Write P.O. Box 91, 
Salisbury Mills, N.Y. 12577. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN with small family - 
a dependable man for Northern New York 
purebred Angus operation. Must have ex- 
perience working with livestock and operation 
and care of modern machinery. Pleasant sur- 
roundings, good house, oil heat, good privi- 
leges, reasonable work hours. Salary 
according to man’s ability. Write resume to 
Harold E. Brown, Box 131, Warren County, 
Brant Lake, N.Y. 12815. Phone 518/494-2328. 








HONEY 
EXTRACTED NATURAL HONEY ~- clover, 
fallflower or buckwheat. 5 lbs. $4.00; three 


5’s $11.00; six 5’s $19.00. Postpaid to 3rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, Gas- 
port, N.Y. 14067. 


HONEY: (NEW CROP). New York’s finest 
clover, wildflower and buckwheat. Price lists 
available. Sold by the ton or pail. Write 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York 13736. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 


tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
T7RW, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 





_—— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


i 5s Narre Ura eaeig ack Fo eee ee eee 
STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 

COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box: 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


WOU eee he ne aS 2 ee ee 
STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


BOTTLE COLLECTORS! Hugh Cleveland’s 
new, bigger, better “Bottle Pricing Guide’’. 
Indispensible for beginner or serious collector. 
Over 3,600 old, new bottles listed, accurately 
priced. 1,250 clear, detailed photographs. 
Covers Avon, beer, bitters, fruit jars, house- 
hold, ink, Jim Beam, medicine, soda, minerals, 
whiskey plus 8 other categories. Complete in- 
formation on how to buy, sell for fun, profit. 
Convenient 5147x814” size. 320 pages. Only 
$5.95 postpaid. Guarantee complete satisfac- 
tion or immediate refund. Cleveland Book 
Supply, 820CAK Main, San Angelo, Texas 
76901. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”, Folk-Cures 
for acne, arthritis, asthma, overweight, tired 
blood, wrinkles, cramps, falling hair, freckles, 
bedwetting, bladder, constipation, many others. 
Send $1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832W, Fort 
Worth, Texas 76107. 


35 STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 06513. Free trial blade. 
PENFRIENDS WORLDWIDE! Details air- 
mailed. Write: IPES19, Box 148, Waipukurau, 
New Zealand. 

SILO REPAIRS: Save your silo - old or new, 
years added. We sandblast and reline silos. 
Silo Services Inc., Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. 
Phone 315/866-3698. 





























NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, 'Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


“USED CONVEYOR’ BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


FOR SALE: TD340, JD3020, JD450, Int. 3616, 
backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Read- 
ing, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 or 215/678-1941. 


OFF PAYMENT rear mounted KD Hydraulic 
Fork Lift to fit Ford Tractor. Capacity of 
lift - 2,000 Ibs. Price $400. Kenneth M. Platt, 
Route 121, Milford, Conn. 06460. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good‘ used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
carriages. “Jf not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 


ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC wood burning 
circulators. Complete stock at Harkey’s 
Equipment Company, Mont Vernon, New 
Hampshire 03057. Phone 603/673-3700. 


FOR SALE & RENT - new and used Ford, 
John Deere, Massey-Ferguson, International, 
David Brown - over 100 tractors to choose 
from. One of the largest 4-wheel drive dealers 
in the U.S. Contact us for your rental needs. 
(Rental Special) - new John Deere 85 PTO 
H.P. tractor $695.00 for 2 months rent, 70 to 
80 H.P. tractor $595.00 for 2 months rent. 
Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box 
AA, Fairview, Pa. 16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 























HEY POP WHEN 
ARE YOU GOIN’ TO 
TEACH ME TO DRIVE 
THIS OLD TRACTOR Y 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 
guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 
warehouses of parts for your every need. All 
makes and models. One of America’s largest 
inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 
4, Worthington, Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- 
372-2911. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-93, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 18849. 


MG CONNELL ROCK PICKERS - new. Over- 
stocked box and conveyor type. List price 
$3154.00; $4416.00. 50% discount off list. 
Also, one 40’ demo. potato bulk loader - 
$2800.00. For literature write McConnell Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Prattsburg, New York 14873. 


GRAIN DRYER, Chicago Model 300, never 
used. 8 tons per hour, continuous flow. Ap- 
proximate cost $8,000.00. Will sell for $4,000. 
Reason for selling, owner died. Phone 315/- 
858-1566. William Huxtable, Richfield Springs, 
N.Y. 13489. 


PIONEER 2VA BEAN COMBINE, excellent 
condition, Martin bean windrow pick-up for 
Gleaner ‘‘E’’ combine, Ennis 2-row bean wind- 
rower, FMC 2-row mounted sweet corn picker. 
John Debrucque Sr., 423 New Boston St., 
Canastota, N.Y. 13032. Phone 315/697-7344 or 
315/697-2006. 


FORAGE CHOPPERS - over 20 pull types 
and S.P. models. Hoppers and long table 
blowers. 20 new and used forage wagons. 1-2 
row pull type and S.P. corn pickers and com- 
bines with cornheads. Over 35 acres equip- 




















ment. No reasonable offer refused. Don 
Howard, Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/394- 
3413. 





56 COW UNIVERSAL pipeline milker com- 
plete. 800 gallon Mueller bulk tank with 
washer. Both only one year old. Phone Clay- 
ton Weil, Corning, 607/962-6308. 


WANTED: 1,000 GALLON late model bulk 
Eek ee prefer Mueller, oval DeLaval. 315/- 
822-5231. 


FOR SALE: A rubber roller potato grader. 
Telephone 609/268-0429 (Tabernacle, N.J.). 


FOR SALE: MORAVIA SAWMILL, used 
metal roofing. A. Ballard, Hartnagel Rd., 
Newark, N.Y. 14518. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 

























SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below. We’ll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You'll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” —$ 8.95 21” to 24” — $14.95 
13” to 14” —$ 9.95 25” to 28” — $16.95 
15” to 16” — $10.95 29” to 32” — $18.95 
17” to 20” — $12.95 33” to 36” — $20.95 
Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


3 ZIP-PENNine. 


3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 
chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 


Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 48073-HD, 
Middletown, Ky. 40248 










NURSERY STOCK 


FREE CATALOG write Tennessee Nursery & 
Seed Co., Box 645, Dept. 94C, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 373811. 














REAL ESTATE 





WOMEN’S INTEREST 





FOR SALE: CAMP on Chateaugay Lake - 3 
bedrooms, fireplace, elect. heat. Beach, 1% 
acres land. Going furnished. Leo E. Maggy, 
Dannemora, N.Y. 12929. 518/492-7130. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edi- 
tion of country property! Over 5,200 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
Selected best thruout the U.S.! 73 years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 








REAL ESTATE WANTED 





WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL ANIMAL HEALTH Supplies for area’s 
fastest growing wholesale distributor. Prime 
territories available. Guaranteed salary plus 
commission. Animal Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, 
Manchester, Pa. 17345. 


SALESMEN WANTED: Farmer dealer, lucra- 
tive opportunity. Sell mineral supplement, in- 
secticides, animal health products. Personnel, 
Box 205, East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374, 








SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 


100 - 2-COLOR POSTED or Posted & Pa- 
trolled heavy stock $7.75, 50 - $5.00 postpaid. 
Evans Press, 44 N. Tenth St., Reading, Pa. 
19601. 

Se 


SILOS 


SILOS—Factory Creosote Treated Wood. Less 
frozen ensilage and absolute acid resistance. 
Dependable lock dowelled, wind-resistant con- 
struction. Immediate delivery. Box BS-93, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 13849. 


STAMPS & COINS 


STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS - United States, 
United Nations, foreign on ten day approvals - 
all supplies - one reference. T. Waite, 53 
Klarman Drive, Mount Carmel, Conn. 06518. 
INDIAN & LINCOLN CENTS 338 different 
1889-1949, $2.00. Old coins wanted! Buying- 
selling list free. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 
GOLD DOLLAR (Calif. Souvenir) $1.50, half 
75¢. Indian Cents, V-Nickels, five different 




















$1.98. Bargain Coin Catalog 25¢. Edel’s, 
Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 

SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 


TOBACCO 


eA ten ae OS, Ee ea LO RRA a VE me 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
3% pounds $3.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

eae a eS ANE a TE Ae ee ee, AS 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 





TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 





1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 








color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D10598, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 

CHRISTMAS TREE PLANTS ~- 12” White 


Spruce, $12.50 per hundred, postpaid. Shirlee 
M. Tucker, W. Stockbridge, Mass. 01266. 


PLANTS 


RASPBERRY BUSHES for fall planting - 
Latham, Durham, Amber, Boyne, Madawaska, 
Hilton and Gatineau. Also, blueberries, rhu- 
barb, grapes. Send for free pricelist. Walter 
K. Morss & Son, R. #38, Bradford, Mass. 
01830. 








REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE - farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 
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you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





WANTED TO BUY 


SAWMILL WANTED - no power. Please 
advise details. Write in c/o Box 369-EN, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 








WOMENS INTEREST 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4880, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


“SPARE TIME PROFITS For Women” 25 
proven moneymaking plans - $1.35. (Guaran- 
teed!) Associates, 118D-18 Community, Shill- 
ington, Pa. 19607. 


COLDWATER DILL PICKLES! Can in min- 
utes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Factory 
secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 233-59, 
New Ulm, Minn. 56078. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS, great recipes! Bologna, 
frankfurters, head cheese, summer, blood and 
pork sausage. $1.00. Write Hamiltons, Box 
233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


WOMEN! Fill out income tax forms at home 
in own business. We show you how. Simple, 
easy to learn. $700 per month earnings pos- 
sible. Details mailed free. No salesmen. Hurry. 
Federated Tax Home Training School, 2003 
Montrose, Chicago 60618. 

















CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


POACHED EGG SKIMMER. Serves vege- 
tables! Meatballs! Berries! Guaranteed! 
$3.50. Box 666-C9, South Orange, New Jersey 
07079. 

NEW DIMENSIONS IN JEWELRY. Amaz- 
ingly low prices - from $1.95. Custom made 
rings, earrings, and pendants. Free brochure. 
House Of Carson, 477A Mercer St., Jersey 
City, N.J. 07306. 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 

















Storage — Used all-metal truck trans- 
port boxes can sometimes be pur- 
chased for much less than the cost of 
a new building of comparable size. 

Mounted on blocks near the feed 
bunk area, they make a good storage 
shed for grains and minerals used in 
hand feeding. In fact, they make 
handy storage for many items around 
the farm. 


Sa 





Anvil—A handy work surface can be 
made from scrap materials. This 
stand was made from a truck wheel, 
a large-diameter pipe and a short 
length of steel “IT” beam. The unit 
is light enough that it can be rolled 
around the shop to where it is need- 
ed. The “I” beam provides a smooth; 
tough surface for pounding out flat 
materials. 





An Angle — Fasten a heavy piece of 
angle iron to one edge of your work 
bench to serve a multitude of pur- 
poses. 

A slot cut in the lower edge can 
act as a brace when you want to 
bend strap iron or rods. Weld a short 
length of heavy rod flush with the 


top to form a round edge when 
pounding out a curve on a piece of 
scrap iron. 

A series of graduated holes drilled 
in the iron and through the bench 
top can be used to bend light rods, or 
to support surrounding metal when 
punching out rivets. A square hole 
will hold an anvil hardie. 

Drive short wood pegs throuch 
the proper hole to make those ocd- 
size dowels not available to match 
your project. 

The large flat surface of the angle 
iron serves as a place to pound out 
materials. 





Hoist — Scrap iron (mostly from 
an old plow frame) is used to make 
this hoist to mount on the tracto:’s 
three-point hitch. A log chain slides 
through iron rod loops on the under- 
side of the beam. The beam itself 
is welded square pipe reinforced 
with a plate, and with steel rod. 





PROTECTION! 


=e POWER OUTAGE 


TON mee ur 


11 MODELS TO 
80,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. ‘ 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. ——=——E 


PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 









SNOW-MASTER 
& The World’s Finest Snow Rotary. 
aa Mfg. & Dist. By. 
100% Metal Products Mfg. Co. Rte. 3 
Ball 






i Box 153 Manitowoc, Wisc. 54220 
Bearing. 6 Pos 
6,7, or 8 Sewn 
foot wide. 





The 
Snow-Master 
solves all snow ‘3 

problems. Public interest & demand was create! 
by the hundreds of satisfied farmers & users. The 
Snow-Master has been on the market for eight years, 
sold in 26 states & NO dissatisfied customers. BU’ 
DIRECT & SAVE. The factory will accept Snow 
Master orders with only $100.00 included wit! 
order and balance to be paid before shipment, whic 
can be anytime but no later than Nov. 1, 1973. Due 
to the increase in sales and public demand ou 
Snow-Master supply will be limited. DON’T WAIT 
All orders will be handled on a first come, firs 
served basis. Write to-day. We answer all inquiries 
and include literature. 
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514 GREAT ROAL 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC. actoNn, mass. 01720 
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CAN YOU HELP ? 


Mr. Joseph N. Carpenter, Sunrise 
Farms Inc., Star Route, Waverly, 
Pennsylvania 18471, wants to know 
the author of the poem “Grand- 
mother’s Old Armchair.” He also 
wants to know the author and text 
of the poem which includes: “Keep 
heart of hope and you shall find con- 
tentment and a happy mind.” 


e % F 


Ira Livingston, R. D. 5, Gifford 
Church Road, Schenectady, New 
York 12306, wants to locate a copy 
of the 1877 Currier and Ives print 
“Mama’s Darlings.” 


eu 


Jessie M. R. Spofford, R. D. 2, 
Box 192, Auburn, Maine 04210, 
wants to get the book “The Bride’s 
Fate” by Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. 


% 8 


Mrs. Ben De Graff, R. D. 1, Box 
769, Woodstock, New York 12498, 
wants to get a copy of a small book 
of essays by Alvin S. Fick entitled 
“Across the Fields.” 


* % 


Mrs. Paul W. Barden, East Lake 
Road, Ripley, New York 14775, 
wants to obtain a copy in any condi- 
tion of the book “Early Settlers of 
the Passaic Valley” by Littell. 


me oR 


Mrs. Percy M. Jordan, R. D. 1, 
Little Genesee, New York 14754, 
wants a copy of “Empire Oil” by 
John P. Herrick. 


ec DD 


Mrs. Lois A. Klatt, 12462 Alpo 
Road, Lyndonville, New York 14098, 
needs a few books to fill in the com- 
plete series of “Bobsey Twins Ad- 
ventures” and “Hardy Boys Mystery 
Stories.” 


* & 


Mrs. Patricia Dominie, R. D. 3, 
Canton, New York 13617, wants to 
locate an old cash register of type 
found in early country stores. 


* Rm 


Florence B. Niles, Star Route, 
Chatham, New York 12037, wants 
the words to the poem “Who Stole 
My Beautiful Leaves?” or a copy 
of the Wide Awake Story Book pub- 
lished around 1890 in which the 
poem appeared. 


*  & 


Mrs. Arthur G. Dean, 73 Dean 
Road, Marion, New York 14505, 
wants a copy of the book “The Sun- 
bonnet Babies.” 


x o 8 


Mrs. Gayle A. Porter, R. D. 1, 
Clyde, New York 14433, would like 
operating instructions and a source 
of spare parts for her Royal sewing 
machine, patented 1897. 


2 8 


Mr. Paul J. Randall, South Vaughn 
Street, Springville, New York 14141, 
wants the book entitled “Genealogy 
of the Branch of the Randall Family, 
1666 to 1879” by Paul K. Randall, 
printed by the Chenango Union of 
Norwich about 1879. 
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Rev. William S. Fairhurst, P. O. 
Box 412, Weedsport, New York 
13166, wants to purchase “Success 
on the Small Farm” by Haydn S. 
Pearson, published by McGraw-Hill. 


oe % 


Mr. Wendell H. Davis, 86 Forest 
Street, Rutland, Vermont 05701, is 
looking for a horse collar measure. 


ee © 


Mrs. Perry H. Sanborn, 19008 
Tilden Road, Hiram, Ohio 44234, 
would like the words of the poem 
in which “Don’t spend all your 
money, my son, my son,” is repeated 
several times. 


Mrs. Lucy B. Reid, 650 Lydall 
Street, Manchester, Connecticut 


06040, wants to buy a book entitled 
“Sara Crewe” which was published 
many years ago. 


ee 8 


Mrs. M. S. J. Williamson, 1161 
Brewerton Road, Central Square, 
New York 13036, wants information 
about Margaret Savage who worked 
on a farm in or near Waterville, 
New York, and later married Evan 
Jones. 


% 


Mr. Howard King, Jordonville, 
New York 13361, wants a copy of 
an old poem entitled “Socre Cudede- 
cut’s Cat.” 


oe © & 


Miss Catherine Sullivan, 136 North 
Main Street, Cedarville, New Jersey 
08311, wants to buy “The Fourth 
King” by Henry Van Dyke, printed 
by Harper Brothers. 


2 


Mrs. Eugene Rosenberger, R. D. 2, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania 18951, 
wants a copy of the poem which in- 
cludes: “Twas a summer’s day in 
winter. The snow was raining fast. 
The barefoot boy with shoes on stood 
sitting in the grass.” 


e 


WHICH FORAGE BOX USES 
DING DESIGN ? 


Met, KNIGHT [V7] JOHN DEERE 
See [7 GEHL [V] FARMHAND 
: [¥] NEW HOLLAND 





















“UO 
COBEY 

absense wi [Vf ALLIS- 

ESOS ET. 

WS [4 Fox CHALMERS 

wo [VJ BADGER- 
(A) Chain & Slat Bed [vy] GROVE NORTHLAND 
onveyor 

(B) Beaters - [y REX [vy SCHWARTZ 


gee (C) Chain & Slat Cross 
=e Conveyor 


You're right! All of them do . . . for good reason. It has proven to be 
the most efficient and effective means of handling forage — haylage, green 
chop and corn silage. 
Every UEBLER FEED TRUCK has this same basic feeding design. 
There’s one reason - - - /t comes out better this way! 
E 7 @ Gas or Electric 

@® Extra Capacity or Narrow 
‘__ @ Walk Behind or Rider 


Mail coupon for literature 
on the most complete 
line of feed trucks available. 


lUEBLER Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
| 7 - 13 Front St., Vernon, N. Y. 13476 | 


| Rush me FREE LITERATURE on Uebler Feed Trucks 
| 





| Name 

as sae 
Mfg. Co., Inc. | city agra | 

Vernon, N. Y. 13476 ] 
Phone: 315 / 829-2305 j_ Phone Zip - | 
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An effective 
dry cow mastitis 
treatment. 


You should have it before you 
need it. 


SIAN FORD 


G. C. Hanford Mfg. Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 
Veterinary pharmaceuticals since 1846 


A bonus if you stock up now... 


Inside every box of Four-Dri, you'll find a coupon good for four 
FREE 10cc syringes of Hanford’s Di-Cillin to treat your lactating 
cows. Return these coupons to us and we’ll send you your free 
Di-Cillin. Stock up now—this offer is limited. 


Di-Cillin contains two effective mastitis fighters, Penicillin and 
Dihydrostreptomycin. 





FALL INVENTORY CLEARANCE SALE 
OF MIRACLE SPAN BUILDINGS. 


Plan Today For Tomorrow With 
America’s Top Choice Farm 


Buildings 


A 40’ x60’ COMPLETE WITH 
ENDWALLS & DOORS 
CLEARANCE. PRICE 


*3399 


FOB OGDENSBURG 
or WEST FALLS, N.Y. 


* WINDPROOF 
 RAINPROOF 


¢ MAINTENANCE FREE. 


- IDEAL FOR STORAGE, 
FOR CATTLE. 


¢ PILE GRAIN OR CORN TO 
ROOF. 100% USABLE SPACE 


a) 
iF. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FREE COLOR LITERATURE 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 


NORMAN DOWNER, 2129 Davis Road, West Falls, N.Y. 14170 
? Tel. (716) 652-8242 


HOWARD DEAN, R.R. #1, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669 
Tel. (315) 393-2139 


NAME TEL. NO. 
ADDRESS 


DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 





Farm News, Notes 


and Nonsense 





HOUSE BUILDING 
VS. PHASE 4 


Everyone can recite his own spe- 
cial version of how poorly and in- 
equitably government efforts to reg- 
ulate inflation have worked in some 
area where his interests lie. Some 
people have doubted or forgotten 
that competition . . . and millions of 
decisions daily by all of us selfishly 
trying to earn a profit . . . makes for 
the most progress and the fastest, 
fairest distribution of the goods, ser- 
vices, and pleasures of the land. A 
period of price ceilings, and the 
uncertainties of what someone in 
Washington will do next, should be 
a great reminder! 

We are exceedingly fortunate 
to have had a builder who antici- 
pated his needs and ordered well 
ahead; delays in deliveries were at 
a minimum. Yet one had to be blind 
and deaf not to see what was hap- 
pening in the building trade as the 
various controls went into force or 
were anticipated. 


Reluctant 


Probably most noticeable was the 
reluctance of anyone, from manu- 
facturer to retailer, to carry an in- 
ventory. Sure, prices were high, but 
that alone would not keep business 
from being conducted normally, and 
that means anticipating the market 
and your needs and carrying reason- 
able inventories. So what happens 
when price is determined not by 
competitive decisions, but by govern- 
ment regulations? 

First, any inequities existing in the 
original base period (seasonal supply 
situations, abnormal supply or distri- 
bution experience, or any other 
market abnormality which usually 
would soon be reflected in changes 
of prices and supplies) just get frozen 
into the schedule of prices. Except 
for the slow and unsatisfactory route 
of asking for exception and adjust- 
ment through the regulations, there 
is little remedy for the maladjust- 
ment. 

Add to this the certainty that 
sooner or later the regulations will 
be changed . . . relaxed, abandoned, 
extended, rolled back, or whatever 
.. and the impossibility of guessing 
what this will mean to one’s own 
business profits results in an unwill- 
ingness to make commitments. 


Avoid Risk 


Everyone goes on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, mostly to avoid risk. In a few 
cases, trading is restricted to antici- 
pation of higher returns later. 

An outstanding example of this is 
the banking industry. With interest 
rates rising during the summer, tight 
money, and a prospect of a higher 
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ceiling on mortgage interest rates, 
a whole series of new requirements 
for the borrower became standard. 
Most were merely delaying tactics 
to stall the deal until interest rates 
were higher. After all, no lender 
wanted to commit himself to a long- 
time mortgage deal at a lower rate 
of interest than good bonds were 
currently paying . . . even if there 
was an escalation clause in the mort- 
age. 

Well, back to house-building 
where we started. At one time or 
another, we saw wallboard rationed 
to the dealers. Paint of some kinds 
was almost a collector’s item. De- 
livery on lumber and such things as 
doors and windows took two, three 
or four weeks. 

I'm sure it was little different in 
many other areas of the economy. 
The point is that under normal com- 
petitive conditions these maladjust- 
ments are kept at a minimum merely 
because it is good business to be in 
a position to serve one’s customers! 


MINIATURE FARMING 


Having once commented that we 
were planting a garden in last year’s 
corn stubble with minimum tillage 
(ie., hoe out a six-inch-wide strip 
and plant), we thought it only proper 
that the results be reported. It’s easy 
to do this without exceeding the 
bounds of modesty! 

Actually, the little early stuff... 
lettuce, radishes, beets and carrots 
. .. did fine. So far as we could see, 
the only drawback to minimum till- 
ing was the extra work of control- 
ling weeds. Naturally, it was tough 
howing between the rows after the 
ground dried out and hardened. 

The sweet corn was the real disap- 
pointment. An amateur’s guess would 
go like this: the fertilizer used was 
placed on top of the ground beside 
the row and possibly never got down 
to where it would have done the 
most good. Second, the corn did 
reasonably well at first, then seemed 
to lose interest in growth and good 
color. 

Just maybe, and we’re only guess- 
ing, the root system outgrew the 
little worked-up space in the row 
and didn’t spread out or down into 
the unworked soil. Or possibly the 
stand was too close for the available 
plant food. Or maybe it was several 
other reasons. At any rate, while we 
had corn early and continuously, the 
ears just weren’t up to expected size 
and quality! 

Tomatoes, on the other hand, did 
great. Possibly by digging a hole to 
set the plants into, and by putting 
fertilizer in the bottom of the hole, 


we avoided the problems that 
plagued the corn. By next year we 
will have made some kind of an 
arrangement to plow and fit in a 
more conventional and easier man- 
ner. 

We seem to have gone full circle 
on this gardening thing. Years ago, 
when I spent my days chained to an 
office chair, a garden was a great 
pleasure. When I was farming, gar- 
dening was more of the same, but 
giving less pleasure than the real 
farming, and returning far less per 
hour of effort. Consequently, as I 
understand happens on a lot of farms, 
the success of the garden really 
hinged around the efforts of Doris 
and the kids. Now with more time 
available and devoid of the pleas- 
ures of actual farming, I find the 
garden a much greater attraction. 


IT’S NO ACCIDENT 


Almost invariably when we go 
somewhere we are impressed by 
the abrupt changes in vegetation. 
Many times, even a blind man could 
see changes in soil type, drainage, 
topography, previous land use or 
erosion . . . which makes it easy to 
understand why plants and trees of 
various kinds either prospered or 
ceased to grow. 

All too often, however, there is 
little to suggest why the natural 
ground cover changes so dramatically 
and completely from one cultivated 
field to the next. From farm to farm, 
it’s not surprising to find variations 
in what is grown, even within an 
area of considerable uniformity. Per- 
sonal preference and experience 
are part of the explanation. A few 
folks, even in a predominately dairy 
area, just don’t want to keep cows. 
They prefer beef or poultry, or cash 
crops or vegetables. 


Adapted 


Many areas in the country are 
adapted by soil, climate and mar- 
kets to the production of such a wide 
range of products that this individual 
preference can be expressed. Experi- 
ence eventually shows the limits 
within which these variations are 
profitable. For example, beyond a 
relatively narrow belt south of Lake 
Ontario, commercial apple produc- 
tion has largely disappeared because 
of the spotty profit experience due 
to greater risk of spring frost be- 
yond this narrow zone. 

When we get into some of the 
more specialized one-crop areas of 
the country, a family choosing to do 
something different had better have 
something pretty good going for it. 
In the dry-land wheat areas, the 
alternatives are quite limited. Even 
so, someone will see opportunities to 
cash in on a special situation such as 
a local or roadside market outlet or 
something produced by the special 
skills or the cheap labor of his family. 


Reasons 


Most such non-typical farming 
operations do have logical explana- 
tions not necessarily readily apparent 
from the road. In general, this is also 
true of natural cover and vegetation. 
Plant and tree varieties can frequent- 
ly be explained and even anticipated. 


Some changes just continue to de 
explanation. Example: _ traveliy 
north on Route 81 pretty well , 
toward Watertown, New York, oy, 
observes mixed stands of cedar ay 
nut trees. Where else can you fiy 
that combination, and why? 

In northern Nebraska, two-third 
of the way across the state in opg 
range country, there’s a strip 4 
land perhaps four or five miles acros 
that is pretty well covered wit, 
juniper trees. The boundaries of thi 
stand of trees are abrupt, right out i 
the middle of great pastures . . . an( 
not along property lines, eithe, 
Dozens of such situations have puz. 
zled us over the years. Maybe som 
of you can brighten us up. 


CONSISTENT WE AREN'T 


Recently the local papers carrie 
stories of the formation of a com. 
mittee to save the railroad. The ip. 
tent was to prevent the discontinv. 
ance of freight service from Ithaca 
New York, northward to an agricul. 
tural community, and to a powe 
generating plant (coal) and a larg 
feedmill and business. Nothing wrong 
with all this except the inconsistency 
demonstrated. 

For years, almost everything we 
have done or failed to do has hat 
the effect of kicking the railroad in 
the teeth . . . if it has any left. We 
have failed to pass corrective legis. 
lation which would have put an end 
to the crippling costs of featherbed. 
ding. No industry could prosper with 
the extra labor costs that labor unions 
have inflicted on the railroads. Asa 
society, we did little or nothing 
about this evil until it became too 
late. 


Regulation 


Most of us have been sitting on our 
hands while a public service com: 
mission did almost nothing to adjust 
rates to give the railroads some 
chance to prosper. While we al 
recognize that we need the railroads 
our efforts were directed toward 
getting lower freight rates on the 
items we used, such as feed, fertili- 
zer and lumber. 

Of course, each community saw 
the railroad as a nice source of tat 
revenue. Fine . . . up to a point! A 
few towns, including the one where 
we live, had a nice thing going. We 
had three railroads and they helped 
out on the tax burden. If so many of 
the towns hadn’t done as we did... 
that is, got all we could while we 
could . . . just maybe there might still 
be a taxable facility to serve the area. 

At the risk of sounding just too 
naive, this country boy would like 
to suggest. that it is not enough to 
get a court order that would prevent 
the discontinuance of service and 
thereby prolong the dying convul: 
sions of the railroad. Maybe the 
committee could help deal with the 
causes of the ill health of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, and most of the 
other rail lines around the land. Re- 
lief from some of the maladies that 
are emaciating the profit opportuni 
ties might reveal that there is still @ 
little life in the old frame yet! 


Editor’s note: Harold Hawley’s at: 
dress is Weedsport, New York 13166. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Claude Davis, Lansing 
(refund on catalog) 

Ms. Reba Hinman, Potsdam 
(pay for lost shipment) 

Mr. Emmett Witte, Phoenicia 
(refund on seeds) 

Mrs. John Poole, North Rose 
(refund on seeds) 

Mrs. E. W. Carpenter, Conklin 
(partial payment) 

Mrs. Samuel Spagnola, Smithtown.. 7.85 
(refund on order) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


20.00 


Mr. Alfred Bahr, Dushore 
(refund and credit) 
Mr. Vernon Canfield, New Albany..135.00 
(pay for posts) 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Pye, 
Genesee 
(refund on order) 


NEW JERSEY 


Mr. John Durna, Hackettstown 
(refund on bulbs) 


MAINE 


Mr. Garret Van Der Heide, 
Thomaston 
(refund on order) 


CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Theodore Andersen, Brooklyn .. 
(refund on roses) 


CHARITY 


Have you ever been carried away 
by an eloquent speaker to the point 
where you want to rush home and 
write a whopping check to help him 
with his “cause’’? If he was a super- 
salesman, you might even consider 
calling your attorney to change your 
will. 

You are not alone. Charming the 
public for the purpose of raising 
money is nothing new. The old-time 
medicine man was adept at it. Of 
course, the funds he raised were 
obviously for his own use. 

In that respect, he was far more 
straightforward than the occasional 
modern fund-raiser who plays on the 
sympathies of his audience by pic- 
turing the horrible plight of children 
in a far-off land. Who can resist such 
a plea? We suggest you should, at 
least until you can find out what 
will become of the money you may 
give. 

If you are tempted to contribute 
a substantial amount, check on the 
organization through the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau or Chamber of Com- 
merce in the city where it is located 
—or write to READER SERVICE. 


We cannot advise you on how you 


should spend your money, but we 
can try to check on the worthiness 
of possible recipients. 

Another course of action might be 
to request from the organization a 
statement as to disbursement of 
funds, particularly the percentage 
of donated funds spent on the chari- 
table cause. 

There are many legitimate fund- 
raising groups through which a large 
share of money collected is used for 
the cause for which it was intended. 
It costs money to solicit contribu- 
tions —but when more money is 
spent for administrative and other 
expenses than is spent to help 
people, the warning flag should be 
raised. 
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BOOKS AND RECORDS 


Readers were warned in our June 
column to recognize the extent of 
commitments made when joining 
book or record clubs. 

About the middle of June, New 
York State’s Attorney General an- 
nounced the signing of an assurance 
of discontinuance by owners and 
operators of about 32 book clubs and 
reading programs. Owners and op- 
erators have agreed to: 

1. Refrain from falsely claiming 
through advertisements that books 
are available at nominal charge 
without any conditions or obliga- 
tions attached. 

2. Disclose to consumers that they 
become members of a book club on 
acceptance of their applications. 

3. Disclose that the consumer must 
return merchandise within a speci- 
fied time when free examination is 
offered. 

4. Disclose that the consumer 
must notify the club if he does not 
wish a future selection. 

5. Disclose that the consumer is 
obligated to purchase a minimum 
number of books during a specified 
period. 

6. Disclose that the right of can- 
cellation may be exercised only 
after completion of a specified num- 
ber of purchases. 

7. Reveal that billing charges will 
include postage and handling costs. 

8. Disclose that the member will 
have at least ten days to return forms 
sent to him by the club. 


9. Clearly and conspicuously state | 


in advertisements the terms and 
conditions of membership. 

Before getting involved with such 
clubs, readers should be sure that 
they really want the types of books 
or records for which they will have 
to pay and that they are going to 
have the money to pay for the items 
required to be purchased. 


A TOUGH YEAR 


Nurserymen have been plagued 
with problems this year. The weather 
was infavorable in some areas. 
Above-normal demands developed 
because the high cost of food drove 
more people into the gardening 
business. 

Apparently many housewives de- 
cided to grow their own onions after 
taking a look at price tags in local 
stores. Onion sets and plants were 
the items most often missing from 
partial shipments; but there were 
also many complaints from readers 
about late shipments and poor qual- 
ity. 

Complaints were not handled 
promptly by some companies; and, 
instead of refunds, some issued cred- 
its against 1974 orders. Such credit 
was not much help to the person 
who had to go elsewhere for items 
he wanted to plant this year. 

It has been a frustrating year for 
all concerned. We can only hope 
that the weather will be more favor- 
able next year, and that nurserymen 
will be in better position to handle 
orders and complaints. 


Leonard Kimmich an “outstanding young farmer of the 


year” from Marathon, N.Y. 


received $1668.55 payment from 


his local agent Ray Ennis of Horseheads, N.Y. Mr. Kimmich 
was giving a pill to a cow when she threw her head and smashed 
his hand against a pipe. What he thought to be a minor injury 
proved just the opposite. His wrist was fractured, nerves crushed 
and ligaments torn. For a while it was a question whether he 
would ever be able to use his right hand. Running up medical 
bills well over $1000 and hiring extra help, the North American 
payment of $1668.55 from a combination of policies sure helped. 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 


A friend’s name may be in this list. 
.--$ 184.28 
1023.64 


James Marsh, Belmont, N.Y. 
Caught in pulley—inj. finger 

Charles Wenrick, Franklinville, N.Y. .... 
Fell on sidewalk—broke jaw 

Warren Cowen, Conewango Valley, N.Y. 1735.72 
Truck accident—broke leg, ribs 

Paul Morse, Moravia, N.Y. ..... . 1098.63 
Tree fell—broke back 

Harold Smith, Auburn, N.Y. 
Hit by ram—inj. back 

Joseph Chiavetta, Brant, N.Y. ......... 1500.00 
Fell on city bus—head UN: 

Ted Dewey, Clymer, N.Y. ; 136.42 
Caught in auger—cut foot 

Frank Leone, Fredonia, N.Y. 
Fell off truck—inj. back 

Edward 0. Swartout, VanEtten, N.Y. ... 1106.43 
Fell ona rock—broke hip 

Russell Park, Norwich, WY, hee 200290 
Drove splinter under fingernail 

James Barnes, Plattsburgh, N.Y. _...... 1050.00 
Fell off scaffold—broke rib 

Dennis Bechard, West Chazy, N.Y. _....... 455.31 
Caught in chain—inj. hand 

Garry Griswold, Preble, N.Y. —........... 1107.14 
Caught in PTO—broke ankle, finger 

Henry Whitenight, Delhi, N.Y. 
Gas ignited—burned face 

Theodore Roney, Andes, N.Y. 
Bike accident—broke arm 

Robert Dole, North Collins, N.Y. .. 1565.75 
Kicked by cow—broke leg 

Richard Woodworth, Constable, N.Y. ... 937.75 
Barn door fell—internal injury 

Doris Harms, Batavia, N.Y. ............. 200.00 
Slipped and fell—inj. ankle 

Eleanor Biskupich, Greenville, N.Y. ... 102.84 
Caught in meat slicer—cut finger 

Joseph Callahan, Sr., Poland, N.Y. 111.42 
Stepped on nail—inj. foot 

George Marko, Fairfield, N.Y. 
Fence wire broke—cut eyelid 

Joseph Lalonde, Jr., Philadelphia, N.Y. 1810.00 
Fell off cat walk—inj. back 

Charles Williams, Jr., Watertown, N.Y. 680.20 
Pounding fence post—steel hit eye 

Gertrude Adams, Croghan, N.Y. . 255.85 
Tripped over dog—broke collarbone. 

Gerald Hoppel, Castorland, 226.22 
Switched by cow’s tail—inj. eye. 
Robert Yunker, Leicester, N.Y. ...... 150.52 

Shut in car door—inj. “thumb 
Fred Paugh, Cazenovia, N.Y. .............. 459.30 
Struck by jack handle—inj. chest 


Charles Breslawski, Hamlin, N.Y. 
Fell off forklift—broke arm 

Walter Masi, St. Johnsville, N.Y. _.... 
Caught in press—inj. thumb 

Laurie Edick, Boonville, N.Y. 
Fell off tractor—broke neck 

James Rupert, Liverpool, N.Y. 
Sliding into base—broke ankle 

Richard Carlson, Canandaigua, N.Y. _.. 
Knife slipped—cut fingers 

Walter Lepski, Pine Island, N.Y. __..... 
Loading onions—inj. elbow 

Thomas Gerhardy, Holley, N.Y. 
Motorcycle hit by car—inj. back 

William Overton, Parish, N.Y. ............ 
Caught in shear pin—inj. hand ~ 

Michael Kuncik, Richfield Sprgs., 
Tripped by dog—cut scalp 

Frank Green, Schenevus, N.Y. 
Cutting tree—inj. leg 

Sherman Herrington, Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 
Hit by tailgate—inj. back 

Terry Mouthorp, Canton, N.Y. _. 
Bicycle hit by car—broke ida ie 

Marion Bullock, Edwards, N.Y. 4 
Auto accident—broke ribs 

Lionel Lambert, Sharon Springs, N.Y. 
Fell into elevator—cut leg 

Don Freier, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Playing football—broke leg 

Donald Rice, Jr., Bath, N.Y. x 
Thrown from truck——broke ‘ankle 

Audrey Thorsen, Avoca, N.Y. ne 
Fell against chair—broke arm 

William Visscher, Nichols, N.Y. 


.--$ 341.21 
253.56 


1347.16 
122.14 
267.00 
577.74 
566.69 
574.44 
571.42 

. 1300.00 
854.83 
160.00 
248.18 
509.40 
618.82 


Thrown from horse—broke arm 

Elsie Searles, Ludlowville, N.Y. 
Fell pulling feed cart—broke arm 

David Otto, Palmyra, N.Y. _....... .... 1930.00 
Scaffold collapsed—inj. back 

Elvin Fisher, Ontario, N.Y. licscess LOOSE 
Caught in belt—broke arm 

Paul Nickerson, Arcade, N.Y. .. 1142.15 
Playing football—broke leg 

Edward Austin, Troy, Pa. _.................- 1296.86 
Hooking team, trees flew—broke leg 

Christopher Pettit, Juliustown, N.J. 150.65 
Pulling hay from Ones finger 

Gerben Aukema, Sussex, N.J. .... 162.86 
Cleaning slicer—cut tendons 

James Ballantine, Sr., Proctorsville, Vt. 449.53 
Slipped from ladder—broke ankle 

Paul Lehouillier, Johnson, Vt. -.......... 1197.96 
Struck by cow—internal inj. 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NoRTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (in Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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FERMENTATION CONTROL 
A must in all silages 
and high moisture corn. 


Only Silo Guard directs and controls 
natural fermentation in your ensilage 
crops. Without fermentation control 
there is a great deal of run-off (espe- 
cially in immature corn silage)—and 
the protein, carbohydrates, starches 
and sugars are “used up” in normal 
silage making. Silo Guard lets you 
Save these vital nutrients .. . keeps 
them in the silage. It retains the color 
and palatability of fresh cut forages. 
And it forms propionic acid which 
adds high food energy, prevents ex- 
cess heating, virtually eliminates bu- 
tyric acid with its unpleasant odor. 
Result: Increased milk production or 
weight gains. Proved by 13 years of 
success by top dairymen in the U.S. 
and Canada. Write or phone us. 


Silo Guard fermentation control 
process is a must in 
Corn-Sudan-Sudex silages 

to insure high quality. 





International Stock Food Corp. 
Waverly, N.Y. 14892 


607-565-2805 








POST 
DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
... NOT a 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


are 
e 
By 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
homer MANUFACTURING CO. 
105 Washington St. 
Graettinger, lowa 51342 


"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 

Coveralls - sizes 36 to 50 02... icin ecceeeeee $2.59 
Matching pants & shirts -...-.022.. 2.222 eeeete eee 2.38 
Pants only ........1.39 SHLUTES LON Moe re rece 99 
‘ Heavy iwill pants—28-32 _. 1.75 
Unlined twill jackets—36-42 .. 2.29 
Short counter jackets 


allESIZeS:, Pee sit eas 1.00 
LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ....... 79 
Shopcoats — white or blue — 

sizes 38 to 44 .... eee perOO 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
, sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
“ anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 
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THE New Jersey Farmland As- 
sessment Law has been drastically 
changed. As explained by Secretary 
of Agriculture Phillip Alampi, the 
new regulations require eligible land 
to involve five or more acres. Keep 
in mind that the five-acre unit be- 
comes of greater importance in the 
taxed value starting with the 1974 
assessment. That five-acre unit must 
produce crops totaling $500 per year 
during the previous (1972-'73) two- 
year period. 

If the unit or farm contains more 
than five acres, the additional land 
must average to earn $5 per acre 
per year for all acreage above the 
initial five acres. Woodland and 
wetland must show an income of 50 
cents per acre over the past five 
years. 

One thing seems certain... to re- 
ceive any tax benefit, land must be 
kept under cultivation. There are 
critics of the farmland assessment 
program who claim that when a 
farm is purchased under contract 
at a price above its value for agri- 
cultural use, it should be taxed on 
the basis of the sales price. 

The critics are usually non-farm 
taxpayers who have a very limited 
knowledge of farm production. If 
this land is kept in production, it 
can contribute much to alleviate the 
food shortage now existing. 


FOOD SHORTAGE 


It takes a publication like the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to present 
the farmers’ side of the mounting 
costs of producing farm products. 
The urban publications devote col- 
umns to the rising retail prices of 
foods, 

A late July report issued by the 
New Jersey Crop Reporting Service 
is the first clear statement on what 
farmers are doing to increase food 
supplies. Secretary of Agriculture 
Alampi states that corn plantings 
are up by 29 percent and soybeans 
by 12 percent, with other grains 
showing smaller but significant in- 
creases. Keep in mind that these 
increases may largely be confined 
to crops that are fully mechanized, 
and where high labor costs have 
been reduced. * 

If one looks at the important vege- 
table area in the lower part of the 
state, one finds (unofficial) that corn 
and soybeans are growing on land 
that heretofore has produced vege- 
table and processing crops. 

The press and the public know 
little about the reduced production 
for 1973, largely due to unfavorable 
weather. Few crops have escaped. 
This applies to areas from Cape 
Charles, Virginia, northward. A few 
illustrations include the acreage of 
onions in the Cedarville area, grown 
from sets that have been a complete 
failure. It is agreed that the white 
potato crop has been severely dam- 
aged by excessive moisture. One 
large owner estimates a 200-sack 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


Assessment 


changed 


yield, well below the normal crop 
of 250 sacks per acre. 

Rain and high temperatures have 
cut yields of fresh tomatoes to the 
lowest in many years. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The public fails to realize that it 
may take at least a full year to get 
agricultural production back to 
normal. 

There is another question, and it 
is basic. Will $2 pork chops and 
$1-a-dozen eggs induce hog growers 
and poultrymen to step up produc- 
tion in the foreseeable future to bring 
prices back to a 1972 level? 

My intensive seven-month study 
of crop production indicates that 
growers are hesitant to expand pro- 
duction (other than grain) unless 
there is assurance that prices at the 
marketplace will cover production 
costs plus a modest profit. 

We are in a new ballgame. A 
strong consumer demand, a farm 
labor shortage, hunger around the 
world, and a growing demand for 
meats in all emerging nations are 
factors to consider as one approaches 
the 1974 crop year. 

By the way, here’s a _ potential 
yardstick that the writer has been 
discussing from time to time... $2 
pork chops and $1 eggs are com- 
parable to $5,000 automobiles and 
$30,000 homes, and the demand has 
never been greater. 


PROMISING CHEMICAL 


The New Jersey Extension Service 
believes that Ethrel will be a prom- 
ising chemical to speed up ripening 
of tomatoes for processing. It will 
be particularly helpful on farms 
where the crop is harvested mechan- 
ically. ; 

Ethrel is a commercially-produced 
growth regulator like that which 
occurs naturally in the tomato plant. 
It releases ethylene gas which pro- 
motes natural ripening. 

Spraying fields with Ethrel when 
20 to 25 percent of the fruits by 
weight are ripe or pink steps up the 
full maturity, and means larger yields 
with once-over harvesting. The spray 
should be applied about two weeks 
before the crop is harvested. 


UREA IN SILAGE 


Dairy experts urge adding urea 
to corn silage; the recommended 
amount is 10 pounds per ton. This 
will increase the protein equivalency 
of the corn silage and permit a re- 
duction of the protein level in the 
grain mix next winter. 

Urea is a most important additive 
to dairy feed, but do not overdo it. 
A limit of 2 percent by weight should 
not be exceeded . . . that is, 40 pounds 
per ton. Beyond this limit, the feed 
may become unpalatable. 

Liquid protein supplements are a 
good protein buy, but they are not 
a good energy buy compared to 
alternatives. 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co, 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co.,| 
Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke's Hardware & Garage, Inc, 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc, 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Livingston Manor 

Livingston Manor Airport, Inc. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Norwood 

Norwood Motor Sales, Inc. 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Wolcott 

IH Sales & Service 
Yorkshire 

Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 
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e 4 Spec sheets won't tell you what a__ tion, less heat and noise in the cab. 
Balanced Capacity combine will do in the field. Opposed-action cleaning. Full- 


where it counts Balanced-Capacity will. That's why — width threshing. Fin-and-wire straw 
: we put performance beforesquare racks. And more. 
inches ... production before fancy Together, they add up to Bal- 


numbers anced-Capacity. And a combine 


How does your So compare features on this that excels in your fields—not just 


page: Exclusives like rear-mounted on paper. Your IH dealer will prove 


® combine compare? engines for better weight distribu- _it. Come see. 





Exclusive fin-and-wire racks have 
50% more open area. You work Plenty of power! Gas or diesel. From 
faster —without plugging. 80 hp (615) on up to 162 hp (915). 


Big grain tanks hold up to 83 bu. (615) All-weather cab is 


96 bu. (745) 137 bu. (815) 150 bu. (915). Tailings return is spread over a available with air 
utes) rain Vache ae wide cylinder area. Visual conditioner and heater. 
checks can be made on the go. 


6 


me emperor TN Optional electronic read-out 
Reisiicnsd “sf ue monitor warns you instantly of 


mm malfunctions in six key areas. 


Choose either variable speed 
belt propulsion (615/715 only) 
or no-shift Hydrostatic 
All-Speed Drive. 


Rotary engine screen is 
self-cleaning. Special nylon 
brush seal keeps chaff and 
straw off radiator. 


eer 


bees Lf , : Quick-Attach feeders let 

Ue wy you switch from corn to 
grain in minutes. No lifting. 
No special tools. 


Cross auger is covered! 
aed <a ip : Ears can't be thrown out onto 
ad he | the ground. 





Variable fan speeds 
match changing 
crop conditions. 











Opposed-action cleaning 
prevents bridging, 
chaff blanketing. 
Minimizes dockage. 







A 4-blade box-type beater 

keeps the crop moving sure Stripper plate spacing is 
and fast. easily adjusted from 

alongside corn head. Always 

matches row center lines. 











Full-width threshing! Cylinder 





extends past side sheets to use Full-length, spring-loaded 
every inch of separator width. No gathering chains are self- 
shields needed. Cylinder-concave adjusting. Synchronized lugs 
spacing is controlled from the prevent ear loss up front. , ' 
operator's deck. Low profile corn heads slip 
under flattened corn; skim 


without dozing. 


We build better machines 
for the business of farming. 
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Challenge 





your present hybrid 





The Challenge 


You know the challenge of getting higher yields can only 
be met with an open mind and a willingness to try new 
practices and new hybrids. 


Northrup King Superstar hybrids challenge your present 
hybrid — on yield and overall performance. Plant an 
NK Superstar. Compare. We think your NK corn will 
do better. Fair enough? 


PX 420 — 85 day 3-way cross. This early maturing NK 
favorite starts fast. Plants are medium height, ears filled 
to the tip. Excellent stalk strength aids standability. Dries 
fast. Great for silage. Outstanding harvestability. Helps 
cut down weather risk . . . spread work load. 


PX 442 — 90 day 3-way cross. An outstanding Northeast 
short season favorite. PX 442 produces top yields of 
grain-rich silage — stands well into the fall for safe grain 
production. Ranks high in standability. 


PX 446 — 95 day 3-way cross. PX 446 is a proven yielder. 
First and second place winner in Maine the past two 
years. Near-perfect standability of 9.9 out of 10 in tests. 
PX 446 has big leafy plants — long, tapered ears. Early 
vigor assures a uniform stand. Quality grain or silage. 


PX 529 — 100 day 3-way cross. PX 529 has produced ex- 
tremely high yields of grain-rich silage throughout the 
Northeast. The upright leaves trap more light for top 
yields under high population planting. Ears are long and 
slender. Plants are medium tall and leafy. You'll like the 
vigor and stress resistance. Superior grain. 


NOTE: Performance of all seeds may be adversely affected by many factors beyond our con- 
trol. For this reason, Northrup, King & Co. does not warrant its seeds beyond the warranty 
imprinted on or attached to each bag of seed purchased. 


with an NK Superstar 








For three consecutive years (1969, 1970 and 1971) NK 
corn hybrids and growers have produced the highest yield 
in the nation in the National Corn Growers Association 
yield contest. 


Ist Place N.C.G.A. yield champions 


State Grower Hybrid 
Conn. J. Molodich, Sterling PX 525 
Maine K. Chambers, Albans PX 446 
N. H. D. Morrill, Penacook PXAD25 
Nea: J. Everett, Somerville PTF 
Penn. K. Seidel, Maxatawny PX 47E 
Va. J. H. Goodman, Holland PX 610 
Vt. R. Bartlett, Windsor PX 417 
PX 446 


Accept the challenge ... order your NK corn 


Increasing corn yields is a goal that challenges every 
producer. That’s why so many no-nonsense growers are 
rethinking their hybrid selections . . . balancing the 
evidence . . . and ordering NK hybrids. Think it over. 


Distributed by: 


y )) tHe //tanrorp //EED CO. 


P.O. Box 366 « Buffalo, New York 14240 
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Case...giant supermarket of loaders 


If you can't find your answer here, 


it probably doesn't exist 


Where is the best place to head for a time- 
saving, back-saving new loader? Your Case 
dealer! 


The reason is obvious, for who else has a 
selection of loaders like these? 


Look them over: 


1. NEW 14-16 hp Case compact loader. All- 
around jack-of-all jobs. 6.2 cu. ft. bucket, 600 
Ib. lift. 


2. NEW model 1816 compact Uni-Loader. Just 
35 inches wide, it snakes thru your feedlot or 
barns with ease. 4-wheel-drive, true hydrosta- 
tic transmission. 


3.30, 37 or 40 hp Uni-Loaders. Turn on a 


doing something about it. 


dime. Sure-footed traction. 
load rating. 


Up to 1700 Ib. 


4. Forklifts built for rough terrain work. 3 mod- 
els: 4000, 5000, 6000 Ib. lift capacities to 28 ft. 


5. David Brown farm loaders. Compact 41 to 
65 hp David Brown tractors make ideal loader 
units. 


6. Model 70 Case farm loader for 78 to 122 hp 
Case tractors. Lifts 1950 Ibs. to 10% ft. 


7.NEW Case 75 high-lift loader—ideal for 
handling hay. Lifts to 16 ft. Hydraulically oper- 
ated push-off. 


8. Two sizes of crawler loaders for rough trac- 


tion work. Up to 4500 Ib. lift capacity. 


9. All-job W14 articulated loader. Lifts 15,7 
Ibs. yet maneuvers well in tight quarters. | 
feedlots like it! 


10. Industrial-strength loaders . . . with up 
4000 Ib. lift. Power or synchronized shu 
shift. Excellent feedlot loader. 


You know your particular loading ne? 


Match them exactly with a Case loader. J1(: 
Company, Racine Wisconsin 53404. 


a 
J | Case Tenis 
A Tenneco Company 


Buy, Rent or lence 
from these Case 
Tractor Specialists 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GREENVILLE 

Frost Farm Service, Inc. 
NORTH CONWAY 

Conway Tractor & Equip. Corp. 
PLAINFIELD 

Townline Equipment 
SUNCOOK 

Richard Bros. 


NEW YORK 
ADAMS CENTER 

Coe & Petit Equipment Co. 
CHAZY 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FAYETTE 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
FORT ANN 

South Hartford Eqpt. Co., Inc 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 


LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NELLISTON 

Nelliston Equipment Co. 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Frareyland Farms, Inc. 

BERS 


Phelps Farm Service 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equipment 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SOUTH DAYTON 

Eckers Equipment 
VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Eqpt. 
WELLSVILLE 


Stevens Equipment Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
COLUMBUS 
Engle Farm Supply 
- FLEMINGTON 
Poniatowski Brothers 
FREEHOLD 
Monmouth Tractor & Equip. Co. 


MAINE 


AUBURN 

Hammond Equipment Co. 
BANGOR 

H. D. Smith & Son 
BERWICK 

Blackberry Hill Equip. Sales 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 
WATERVILLE 

J. £. McCormick & Son, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHESHIRE 
Berkshire Power Equipment 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 
BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 
CENTER RUTLAND 
Center Rutland Service Center 
PASSUMPSIC 
McLarens, Inc. 
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OUR COVER 


The earth yields up its bounty amidst 
the beauty of fall . 
kins for pies and dacseations! 


. in this case pump- 
Dominick 
Dzenis has for many years operated a 
farm in the Connecticut Valley near South 
Deerfield, Massachusetts. Photo: Herbert 
Shumway 


‘STATE FARM MAGAZINES 
FIRST WITH FARM Fans 


S 


ALWAYS HAS BEEN. “| 


First in convenience: Only Feedmaster 
has more than 30 work-saving features in 
all models. First in durability: Built tough 
for heavy use. First in efficiency: Exclu- 
sive mill/nammer/screen design gives 
highest quality feed...fast. Traditionally 
first: Feedmaster was the very first 
grinder-mixer. Today it’s the standard. 
Available in 6 practical models: 

815 (82 bu. tank); 830 (100 
bu.); 850 (135 bu.) and 
825, 840 or 860 models 
with feed tables instead 
of drop feeders. Buy 
Feedmaster, and go 
first-class! 
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CHECK THE FULL FARMHAND LINE! WE'LL TELL YOU WHERE: 
J R KANIK Inc 129 LERAY ST., BLACK RIVER, NY 13612 
ERs : i 


TELEPHONE: AREA CODE 315—773;5566 


D-WiNTER CORIBBEAN CRUISE. 


= MONTEGO Bay 
#5]. MaaRTen 
= GURACA0 
= San JUaN 
= OT. THOMAS 





BEAT the SNOW ! Enjoy sunshine aboard your floating hotel—the 
luxurious 46,000 ton S.S. Michelangelo. Depart from New York City 
or Port Everglades. 


ENJOY 13 Unforgettable Days, Five Exotic Ports of Call, Sail, 
Sightsee, Shop and just plain Relax in the Romantic West Indies. 
Since St. Thomas is a Duty Free Port ... SAVE!!! 


Another popular repeat of 
a great American Agriculturist 
all-expense, fully- escorted tour. 


Coupon below brings your colorful brochure! 


oo oe es ee eee ee ees ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. S-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Send me my free colorful brochure orn the MID-WINTER CARIBBEAN CRUISE! 
Name 2 
Address 


CAD yi eee oe Ee ee 2 State eet ee ce ee Zi 
PLEASE PRINT 
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Guard 


FERMENTATION CONTROL 
A must in all silages 
and high moisture corn. 


Only Silo Guard directs and controls 
natural fermentation in your ensilage 
crops. Without fermentation control 
there is a great deal of run-off (espe- 
cially in immature corn silage)—and 
the protein, carbohydrates, starches 
and sugars are “used up” in normal 
silage making. Silo Guard lets you 
save these vital nutrients .. . keeps 
them in the silage. It retains the color 
and palatability of fresh cut forages. 
And it forms propionic acid which 
adds high food energy, prevents ex- 
cess heating, virtually eliminates bu- 
tyric acid with its unpleasant odor. 
Result: Increased milk production or 
weight gains. Proved by 13 years of 
success by top dairymen in the U.S. 
and Canada. Write or phone us. 


Silo Guard fermentation control 
process is a must in 
Corn-Sudan-Sudex silages 
to insure high quality. 





International Stock Food Corp. 


Waverly, N.Y. 14892 e 607-565-2805 


FLORIDA 


FARMERS & RANCHERS! 
zit ee Fall 


pecial Vacation 
$AQ4 
44s | rer reason 


Aug. 24 to Dec. 20 


Price includes oceanview room, 6 
breakfasts, welcome cocktail, one 
dinner, daytime Jungle Cruise, Green 
fee at Jacaranda Country Club and 
souvenir. 


Enjoy our freshwater pool, 6 miles of 
open beach, sundeck, Anchor Dining 
Room, Rogues’ Roost Cocktail Lounge 
with nightly entertainment. Car rent- 
a and Tours to Disney World avail- 
able. 


7 DAYS/6 NIGHTS 


Call or write 
Jerry McQuaid, Mgr. 
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FORT LAUDERDALE 
FLORIDA 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Vg Ce me me eel) 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 
Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 





Silo | Dollar Guide 





ALL-OUT FARM PRODUCTION is hope of U.S. government 
for 1974. New Agriculture Act calls for target 
price of $2.05 per bushel for wheat, $1.38 for 
corn. Each producer will be eligible to receive 
check from government for difference between 
average national price and target price ... on 


yield from allotment acreage only. No set-aside 
requirement for 1974, and no conserving base 
requirement for 4-year life of new law. 

A 1974 Census of Agriculture, once intended 
to be "skipped," will be taken. 

Forestr rogram for small woodlots authorizes 


$25 million annually to cost-share improved 
forestry practices. 





FLUID MILK PRICES in all federal orders have been 
rejiggered to relate milk prices more closely to 
higher costs. N.Y.-N.J. blend price for September 
to be about $8.33 per cwt. New Jersey raised 
minimum retail milk prices two cents per quart as 
result of higher prices to farmers resulting from 
move ... & Similar retail price increase is 
expected in most areas. 

Regional Common Marketing Agency (a coalition 
of most northeastern dairy cooperatives) had 
already arinounced September price of $8. cwt. 
for Class. 1; $6:75 for Class Ii. 

Soaring costs force dairymen to run hard just 
to keep even profit-wise! 


PRICES PAID U.S. FARMERS rose 23 percent in first 
half of August and made headlines ... but whole- 
sale farm prices fell a ll percent during 23-day 
period between August 14 and early September. 
Illustrates point that farm prices roller-coaster 
up and down ... when other prices (especially 


labor) go up, they stay up. 
EGG PRICES predicted by Poultry Survey Committee 





Oo be cents per dozen Oct.-Dec. 55 cents 
Jan.-Mar. > and 48 cents Apr.-June. 


PROCESSING APPLE PRICES in western New York in 
range of $0./5 to $0.00 per hundredweight ... up 
sharply from previous years. Apple Marketing 
Order assessments are now 4 cents per bushel for 
fresh-market apples, 


5 cents per cwt. for process- 
ing, 3 cents per cwt. for juice apples. 


CORN-DRYING FUEL is likely to be short this fall. 


A firm commitment for delivery of fuel should be 
made by now. onsider alternatives: acid (Chem- 


stor, Ortho Preservative, Propcorn, or Sentry No.1) 
applied on high-moisture corn for storage most 
anywhere under cover ... high-moisture corn in 
sealed or regular storage ... or even ear corn 
stored in cribs. 


DAIRY OUTLOOK worldwide is reported by United 


ations: orld dairy market faces growing 
surpluses. Supplies of milk products, particularly 


butter, should remain ample and prices likely to 
weaken as stocks of butter and skim milk powder 
rise. 

President Nixon recently authorized import 
of 100 million pounds of nonfat dry milk into U.S. 


SILOS EXEMPT from real estate. taxation ... now law 
in Pennsylvania (effective January 1, 1974). 
Keystone State farmers should notify assessors 
now of silo situation on each farm. 


EXPORTS of U.S. farm products set a whacking 
record of $12.9 bition in fiseatet 73.0 word 
grain production up from last year, but supplies 
predicted to remain tight. U.S. exporters are 
already committed to send a billion bushels of 
wheat overseas in current marketing year ... plus 


@ billion bushels of corn and 500 million bushels 
of soybeans. 


SILO OPERATOR'S MANUAL available for $9.75 each 
from National Silo Association, 1201 Waukegan 
Road, Glenview, lll. 60025. Includes management 
tips, preventive maintenance, safety ... and an 
equipment section to be completed with vendors! 
literature at local level. 


“2 SEE YOUR 
> | MPUEALER 


CONNECTICUT 


Bloomfield 

Carpenter & Chapman Inc. 
Shelton 

Al Prestons Garage Incorporated 
Somers 

Morgon Equipment 
Woodbury ‘ 

Judsons Farm Equipment 


MAINE 


Belfast 

Pen Bay Tractor Co. 
Biddeford 

Bald Distributor Inc. 
Caribou ; 

Belangers Farm Machinery 
Clinton 

Canaan Equipment Corp. 
Presque Isle 

Maine Potato Growers Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bernardston 

Bernardston Auto Exchange 
Belchertown 

Devon Lane Farm Supply 
Hatfield : 

Hatfield Farm & Industrial Equip. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Weare 

Knoxland Equipment Inc. 
Walpole 

Pinnacleview Equip. Co. Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Afton 

Bernett H. Decker 
Amsterdam 

H & M Equipment Co., Inc. 
Ballston Spa 

Pettit Equipment Inc. 
Bergen 

Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. 
Blossvale 

Jay’s Sales & Service Inc. 
Central Square 

Central Square Equipment Corp. 
Franklin 

Ray Tilley & Son 
Gouverneur 

D. L. Sweeney Equipment Corp. 
Hubbardsville 

Jacob Misch & Son 
Ithaca 
Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. 
Kirkville 

Mabie Bros. Inc. 
Lowville 

Foster Millard 
Medina 

Ridge Equipment Co. Inc. 
Nelliston 

Dels Tractor Sales 
New Hampton 

Soslers Garage 
New Paltz 

New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
North Java 


Java Farm Supply 
Norwich 

R. D. Smith & Sons 
Oneida 

Davis Equipment Center Inc. 
Owego 

Hunt Implement Co. 
Piffard 

Parnell Sales & Service 
Valatie 

Heins Equipment Co., Inc. 
Waterloo 

Finger Lakes Equipment 
Williamson 

Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 
Wolcott 

Galvin Bros. Farm Service 
VERMONT 
E. Randolph 


L. W. Greenwood Inc. 
Enosburg Falls 

Andy Bonneau Inc. 
Fairfax 

Wimble & Sons Inc. 
Fair Haven 

Proctors Inc. 
Orleans 

Desmarais Equipment Inc. 
Richmond 

Sumner F. Farr 











Time to trade your old tractor? 
Then it’s time for a long “hard facts” talk 
with your MF dealer. 

Talk about 11 MF models. 

The line starts at the 38-hp MF 135, 
with an engine that’s economy champ of 
its class—moves through nine evenly 
spaced models—and peaks at the giant 
MF 1800 with 180 drawbar hp! 

Special models for special jobs. 

We make some of the small 
Masseys in versions primarily for row crop, 
vineyard or orchard use. And some are 
tailored for low profile and high ground 
clearance, too. 

With a range this wide to choose 
from, it’s easy to find the perfect tractor for 
just about any job you do. Of course, 
you get advanced Ferguson hydraulics on 
every one. 


Talk about the newest Masseys. 

Check out the bold styling, the 
rugged design of our four 80 to 140-hp 
models. Proven drive trains. And there’s a 
new long-life clutch on the MF 1105, 
1135, 1155 to keep you on the job. 
Removable panels, optional tilt-back cab 
and other time-savers speed up servicing 
when it’s needed. And for all-around 
comfort, these new MF tractors are hard to 
beat—especially with that big, quiet MF cab! 

Finally, the 150-hp MF 1500 and 
the MF 1800. With powerful Caterpillar 
V-8’s and 4-wheel traction, they take on big 
implements and big-acre fields that lesser 
machines just can’t handle. 

Your dealer has the details. 

Talk with him soon. We think you'll 
agree—to get the right tractor for the jobs 
you do, you’ve come to the right man. | 


Massey Ferguson 








Penny-pinchers to powerhouses, 
Massey makes them all. 


Three easy roads 
to Massey equipment. 


Buy it. 

Your MF dealer can put new 
equipment to work for you with the most 
flexible credit plans in the industry. 


Rent it. 

MF’s Rental-Purchase plan lets you 
use new MF machines—without buying! 
If you decide to buy later on, up to 
100% of your rental payments can go 
toward the purchase price. 


Or lease it. 

Here’s the modern way to plan your 
finances. You get the machinery you want 
without tying up working capital. And 
this plan is flexible, so we can fit your needs. 


fis Pass, Tex.; El Paso, 





Pe ‘Mek Mol-Mix your aa fe 
successful winter feed- — 
ing. It has the right comb- 


ination of energy, protein, ee 


ents needed for a balanc- 2 





ed diet and maximum utile 


ization of winter forage. 
- Mol-Mix promotes con- _ 


-sistently high milk pro-. 
_ duction from dairy cattle. 
_ Increases gains on beef 
cattle. And keeps brood — 
cows and heifers in top 
condition for calving. 


But most of all, Mol-Mi: 

cuts labor and winter 

feed costs by teensy } 
* ae nts A 


2 ‘Narions, hee: Come 
; Willow Grove, Pa. 19090 
215/674-4100 


stockton, Calif.; Long Beach, Calif 
- Phoenix, Ariz.; ‘Denver Colo.; Eagle 
Tex Houston, ca 


__ sas City, Ks.; Omaha, 


-_ Kingfisher, Okla.; Musko, “oka. 
Hepee : ae ne Owensboro 
Ky.5 Hoon, tone Nashv 



























Lactorium — A two-day open house 
on October 11 and 12 will demon- 
strate the new Chore-Boy Turnstyle 


Lactorium at Baum Dairy, near 
Jackson, Michigan. The building and 
cow-handling system for the Baum 
family’s 400-cow herd were built 
around the Lactorium, rather than 
trying to fit the unit into existing 
buildings. The result is said to be an 
especially efficient operation with a 
milking rate of more than 100 cows 
per hour. Baum Dairy is approxi- 
mately 10 miles west of Jackson on 
Interstate 94, then 6.7 miles north 
from the Parma exit. 


Gatorade — Cayuga County, New 
York dairymen Ed Fessenden and 
George Saxton report that their vet 
has found Gatorade to be an effec- 
tive drench for sick calves. A high- 
energy beverage developed for foot- 
ball players, Gatorade reportedly 
contains some electrolyte. Maybe 
that’s why very few football players 
have scours! 


Demand Feeding — Stanley Gaunt, 
professor of animal science at the 
University of Massachusetts, reports 
that Dwight Dellert of Ashley Falls 
is the first dairyman in the area to 
use magnetically-activated feeders 
that enable his high producers to 
eat as much grain as they want as 
often as they want. 

The cow wears a collar with mag- 
net attached. When she puts her 
head into the feeder, the magnet 
activates the feeder to deliver about 
a half-pound per minute of concen- 
trates from storage bin to feed box. 

The cows Dellert has placed on 
the magnet program have eaten 
about 10 pounds of grain per day, 
and average daily production per 


cow has increased by more than 14 
pounds of milk. If a cow doesn’t 
produce 70 pounds or more of milk 
per day, Dellert removes the mag- 
net. 


Additions — Dairylea Cooperative 
has long been known for its milk 
and dairy products. Now it’s also in 
the bottled spring water business, 
as well as selling orange juice under 
its own brand name. And the first 
Dairylea-owned cheese shop is in 
business near Washington, D.C. 

The spring water is being mar- 
keted in a joint venture with the 
National Water Corporation. 


Big Business — Retired county agent 
Don Huddleston has prepared a 
brochure about New York’s biggest 
dairy county in the North Country. 
It describes the soil resources, cli- 
mate, and markets of St. Lawrence 
County . . . pointing out that agri- 
culture in that county brings in more 
70 million dollars annually. 

The brochure is intended to call 
to the attention of everyone that 
agriculture is far more than farming 

. whether in St. Lawrence County, 
or anywhere else. A copy is avail- 
able from the St. Lawrence County 
Chamber of Commerce, Drawer A, 
Canton, New York 13617. 


Mastitis — Cornell researchers report 
continued success with a combina- 
tion of teat-end dipping and dry- 
period therapy to control mastitis 
in dairy cows. Commercial Clorox® 
(4 parts to 1 part water) and Bova- 
dine® were used to make solutions 
for dipping teat ends after each 
milking. 

At the completion of a lactation 
all quarters of each cow were treated 
with a million units of penicillin and 
one gram of dihydrostreptomycin. 

The combination of these prac- 
tices did a remarkable job of im- 
proving mastitis control in the test 


herds. 





One of the pleasanter duties of New York’s Commissioner of Agriculture 


Frank Walkley is to congratulate Empire State dairy princesses . 


. (I. to 


r.) New York State dairy princess Melody Hector of Swan Lake, alternate 
Sandra Sorochinsky of Maine, and Nancy Powers of Scipio Center, named 
‘Miss Personality’’ by the other contestants. 


Melody lives on a 300-acre dairy farm in Sullivan County... 


father 


Howard Hector is a Dairylea member. She will spend part of the coming 
year speaking up for milk and dairy products far and near. 


(| 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co., | 
Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc, 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc, 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Rieker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Livingston Manor 

Livingston Manor Airport, Inc. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Norwood 

Norwood Motor Sales, Inc. 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Wolcott 

IH Sales & Service 
Yorkshire 

Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 










Mix and measure 
a perfect ration 
every time with 
our Ration-Rite 
Grinder-Mixers. 


See Eat 
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Unload over 16 bushels a minute 
through an unloading auger that 
cranks through a 324° horizontal 
arc with a 12-foot range. 


We build better machines 
for the business of farming. 


HVeEINGCIONGL ManMWesrelr 


Electronic precision ends guess- 
work. International® Grinder- 
Mixers with Ration-Rite scales 
save feed dollars. Assures just the 
right amounts of each ingredient 
are metered and mixed for your 
livestock. Lets you figure the ex- 
act cost of gain. 


600 sq. in. screen and 


20-in. wide hammermill. 


And there are big-capacity mus- 
cle-saving features, like those 
mentioned below. See your 
International Harvester Dealer for 
the 95-bu. 950 or 105-bu. 1150 
Grinder-Mixers. And get the full 
story on building rations elec- 
tronically. 


Grind and mix up to 18,000 Ibs. 
of corn an hour with this big 


Ration-Rite Electronic 

Scale weighs each 
-ingredient as it goes 
into the mixer. No 
guessing — accurate 
within 1%. 


er mm 





A free pamphlet outlining a plin 
: apn sare of action to save elms, either as ey 
a oS ag hatin individual or on a municipal basis 
will be mailed on request. Write to: 
John P. Hansel, Executive Directcr, 
es Bs Seaton Elm Research Institute, 60 We3t 
Elm Care — “Despite what you may Prospect Street, Waldwick, New 
have heard, 95 out of every 100 elms Jersey 07463. Ask for Publicatic 
can now be protected against Dutch No. 372. 
elm disease,” says the Elm Research Literature relating to the pressu-e 
Institute. Recommended is a control injector, as well as a free-loan fil n 
program of systematic spraying, plus on the subject of Dutch elm disease 
feeding and pruning as needed. Even control, can also be obtained fro 
an infected tree has a good chance the same source. 
to survive if treated at the first sign 
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Oldtimers lived in log cabins and newtimers live in houses. That is, unless of disease. 

they've decided to try the new hybrid . . . the log house. Logline Corpora- ERI has developed a new pressure Gypsy — New Jersey forested acris 

tion president Earl Richards, pictured by his mill at Spencer, New York, injector which pumps a fungicide attacked by gypsy moths increased 

tells us he makes a top-notch house from logs. According to Earl and his (benomyl) solution into elms to not from 226,140 acres in 1972 to 254,865 

associate, Carl Hill, a log house is solid, naturally insulated, quiet, and only prevent infection in healthy in 1973...a net increase of 13 pe~ 

Been with the new rustic scene. What's more, it’s a market for your trees but inhibit spread of the disease cent. However, it’s the smallest net 
in newly-infected trees. increase in defoliation levels since 


the pest started damaging the state's 
woodlands in 1966, indicating that 
the gypsy moth population may le 
leveling off as a result of the use of 
biological and chemical control 
agents, 

There’s no hope of eradicating the 
gypsy moth from the Garden Stat», 
but population levels may eventual y 
reach the point where the invader 
can at least be tolerated. 


New Critter — Forestry  speciali:t 
Lewis Bissell of the University of 
Maine reports a serious insect infe:- 
tation in a balsam fir plantation ia 
his state, causing damage to more 
than 50 percent of the trees. Called 


{ dioryctria abietella, it is also re- 
us ferred to as spruce cone worm. 

Normally, it is not a serious problem. 
» X-Rayted — Specialists of the U.. 
cup of Forest Service are pioneering the 


use of X-rays for forestry purposes 





. . . basic research in insect and di- 


tea! sease control, detection of sound 


trees appropriate for special indus- 
try uses, and even “preventive medi- 


Most dairy farmers in the northeast cine” for valuable shade trees. A 
have already discovered that Farm portable X-ray machine is taken to 
Credit Service offers “just their cup the forest, along with generating 
of tea’ on all kinds of financing. Visit equipment to provide electric power. 


your local Farm Credit Service office 
and see how you can save time, 
trouble and money on your financial 
needs. Your local Farm Credit rep- 
resentative can help you obtain the 
money you need for land, buildings, 
feed, equipment, livestock, a new car, 
anew kitchen, your family’s education 
or just about any farm or personal re- 
quirement. He’ll do it quickly and 
economically, too. For financial help, 
see a man who understands your 
problems and can do something about 
them ... your local Farm Credit man. 
We’re sure you'll find Farm Credit 
Service your cup of tea, too! 
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lage"™. They can harvest whole plant corn at 50-55% 
total plant moisture when there are more pounds of 
mature grain. And they can do it without sacrificing 
yield or digestibility. 

Best part is, Harvestore processed Cornlage’” under- 
goes controlled fermentation. Spoilage is all but 
eliminated. Feed won’t freeze up in the winter, either, 
because it contains less water. 


Want to stretch your harvest season and make better 
feed? Then put Corncember on your profit calendar. 
Harvestore processed Cornlage ™.It’s worth the wait. 


Cornlage’” is a registered trademark of A. O. Smith 
Harvestore Products, Inc. 


The information contained herein is general in 
nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be 
reliable. Any application to a particular farming 
operation requires the advice of qualified experts 
and is subject to limitations of good management, 
weather and other conditions present at the 
individual location. 
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WORK LIKE TRUCKS /RIDE LIKE CARS 


For ’74 Ford continues its better ideas tradition in pickups by 
retaining proven better ideas—better ideas like exclusive Twin- 
I-Beam front suspension and the long 140-inch wheelbase pickup 
—while making new, pace-setting advances. 

Advances in power and performance with the big 460-cu. in. 
V-8 now optional in F-100’s as well as F-250 and F-350. This 
460 V-8 has a breakerless ignition system that delivers optimum : 
voltage for fast, sure starts. Electrical reliability is outstanding 2. stdin) 
and there are no points or condensor to ever need adjustment or replacement. 

Ford continues better ideas in quiet cab comfort and spaciousness. A simple 
seat-of-the-pants test will demonstrate the total comfort of a seven-inch-thick foam ; 
seat cushion. A full-foam seat that’s standard in every pickup .. . Custom, Ranger ‘ .s 
and Ranger XLT. The Ranger and Ranger XLT also have progressively greater 
insulation and more luxurious appointments. 

Whichever model you choose, a gleaming bright grille and front bumper are 
standard, and so is Twin-I-Beam independent front suspension, the exclusive feature 
that contributes so much to Ford’s works-like-a-truck, rides-like-a-car design. Twin- 
I-Beam front suspension is complemented with long-leaf rear springs, and long 
wheelbases to further improve ride. Pickup wheelbases range from 117 inches (with 
634-ft. box) and 133 inches (with 8-ft. box) all the way up to 140 inches with 8-ft. 
Styleside box on the F-350. The long 140-in. wheelbase Super Camper Special is 
available with big 12.00 x 16.5 ‘‘Super Single” rear tires for great stability, ride and 
convenience with large slide-in camper bodies. 

Ford light-duty conventional trucks are offered in F-100, F-250 and F-350 Series. 
GVW ranges for these series are F-100—4600 Ib. to 5500 Ib., F-250—6200 lb. to 
8100 Ib., and F-350—6600 Ib. to 10,000 Ib. Ford F-100 and 250 Series are available 
in Styleside or Flareside pickups and chassis-cabs. F-350’s are offered in Super 
Camper Special pickups, Styleside pickups and single- or dual-rear wheel stakes and 
chassis-cabs. A 240-cu. in. Six is standard in F-100; 300-cu. in. Six in F-250 and F-350 
(360-cu. in. V-8 in F-350 Super Camper and Styleside pickup). 

The 300-cu. in. Six (includes Calif. emissions 
pkg. and breakerless ignition) or 302-cu. in. 
V-8 is optional in F-100 4 x 2. Also avail- 
able are the 360-cu. in. V-8 (all series) and 
390-cu. in. V-8 (4 x 2’s only). High-perfor- 
mance 460 V-8 is optional in all 4 x 2’s. 
Four-wheel drive option is available on 
the F-100 and F-250. Ford’s 4 x 4 option 
is a complete package with rugged front 
driving axle plus the special components 
and excellent ground clearance needed 
for rough off-road terrain. 

Options include SelectShift 
Cruise-O-Matic and power steering. “ 
F-100 Ranger XLT shown with optional whitewall \ ~ ie bees 
lires, wheel covers and rear bumper. F-250 \ 

Custom shown with optional 4-wheel drive, sliding 
rear window, cab clearance lights, bodyside 
molding and bright western mirrors. F-350 
Ranger XLT shown with optional sliding rear 


window, rear bumper and radio. F-250 Custom 
crew cab shown with optional low-mount., 
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economically, too. For financial help, 
see a man who understands your 
problems and can do something about 
them ... your local Farm Credit man. 
We're sure you'll find Farm Credit 
Service your cup of tea, too! 
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lage™. They can harvest whole plant corn at 50-55% 
total plant moisture when there are more pounds of 
mature grain. And they can do it without sacrificing 
yield or digestibility. 

Best part is, Harvestore processed Cornlage’” under- 
goes controlled fermentation. Spoilage is all but 
eliminated. Feed won’t freeze up in the winter, either, 
because it contains less water. 


Want to stretch your harvest season and make better 
feed? Then put Corncember on your profit calendar. 
Harvestore processed Cornlage ™.It’s worth the wait. 


Cornlage™ is a registered trademark of A. O. Smith 
Harvestore Products, Inc. 


The information contained herein is general in 
nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be 
reliable. Any application to a particular farming 
operation requires the advice of qualified experts 
and is subject to limitations of good management, 
weather and other conditions present at the 
individual location. 
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see a man who understands your 
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We're sure you'll find Farm Credit 
Service your cup of tea, too! 
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Inviting Ford cab interiors provide exceptional 
spaciousness, comfort and quiet. On most models, 
the gas tank is mounted outside the cab in a pro- 


tected location between the frame rails. The result? 

The cab is quiet and you gain important room and versatility. There is a big 
514-ft. wide storage area behind the folding 
seat back for tool boxes, fishing gear or 
suitcase. A good place to store things out of 
sight within the lockable cab. The big Ford 
cab also provides room for five inches of 
fore-or-aft seat travel to accommodate tall, 
short—all drivers. The wide seat holds 
three adults with plenty of hip and shoulder 
room. And seven inches of soft, resilient 
foam in the seat cushion plus a full-foam 
seat back provide solid seating comfort. 
The deep-foam seat is covered with attractive, long-wearing upholstery. Doors are 
finished with handsome molded panels with integral armrests. And Ford interiors are 
carefully color-coordinated with exterior paint colors. This roomy Ford cab is extra quiet, 
too, because of special insulation designed to reduce noise. 


Custom trim level is standard, and features deluxe fresh air heater/defroster - energy- 
absorbing sun visors and instrument panel padding - instrument cluster with green 
back-lighting - keyless locking doors 
- color-keyed molded door panels with inte- 
gral armrests and paddle-type door handles 
- seat belts - windshield washers + two- 
speed windshield wipers - dome light with 
door courtesy light switches - ash tray 
- large glove compartment with push- 
button latch - sponge-grain headlining 
- black rubber floor mat + door scuff 
plates - black, red, blue or green vinyl 
seat trim. 
Pickups have 10-inch day/night rear- 
view mirror, LH and RH bright-metal 
a || ae | ©) exterior mirrors - taillights with integral 
si iat. stop, turn, backup lights and reflector 
- hub caps (except 4 x 4’s) - bright tailgate handle depression (Stylesides). 





Ranger interiors include (in addition to or in place of Custom features) color-keyed 
pleated cloth seat upholstery with metallic vinyl bolsters - instrument panel molding 
with black accent + color-keyed door panels with bright moldings - additional insulation 
- perforated headlining (insulated) with bright molding - color-keyed vinyl-coated floor 
mat with heel pads - cigarette lighter. Exteriors feature bright windshield, rear window 
and roof drip moldings - bright rocker panel and wheel lip moldings + bright hub caps 
(except 4 x 4 option and dual-rear-wheel units) - Styleside pickups include bright 
tailgate moldings (top and bottom), taillight bezels - bright recessed tailgate handle. 


Ranger XLT interiors offer (in addition to or in place of Ranger items) deluxe color-keyed, 
long-wearing cloth with vinyl] trim seat upholstery + color-keyed pleated vinyl upper door 
panels with simulated woodgrain accented moldings and map pocket lower panels - color- 
keyed wall-to-wall nylon carpeting - black steering wheel with simulated woodgrain 
insert + bright instrument panel molding with simulated woodgrain insert + bright 
seat-pivot covers » additional insulation and double-wrapped muffler - convenience 
group (cargo, engine, glove compartment and ash tray lights, glove compartment lock 
and inside 12-in. day/night mirror) - color-keyed vinyl headlining (with special insula- 
tion) and sun visors. Styleside pickup includes bright bodyside moldings with vinyl 
insert + upper tailgate applique panel and molding - aluminum tailgate applique panel. 


Ranger XLT interior shown with optional air conditioner. SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic transmission and radio. 
Custom interior shown with optional SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic, radio and convenience group. 
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Famous Twin-I-Beam independent front suspension remains an 
exclusive Ford feature for both ruggedness and ride. Each front 
wheel has its own forged I-beam axle with big coil spring to step 
over bumps independently to cushion the ride. Twin-I-Beam 
suspension also contributes to good cornering. Maintenance 
requirements are less because this simple, sturdy suspension has 
caster and camber angles built in structurally and maintained by 
forged-steel I-beams. You get a smooth ride and superb handling 
—plus the strength and durability of two forged I-beam axles. 
It’s a major reason why a Ford pickup can work like a truck, ride like a car. Complementing the 
suspension system, Ford’s long wheelbase provides for an even smoother pickup ride. The wheel- 
base for Ford’s most popular Styleside body is 133 inches long. A long wheelbase acts to space out 
the bumps and give the suspension system a better opportunity to absorb and dampen shocks . . . 
smooth out the ride. 

The F-350 Super Camper Special and F-350 Styleside pickups both feature an 8-ft. box on 140-in. 
wheelbase. Their long wheelbase with regular 8-ft. box length puts a greater portion of the cargo 
box ahead of the rear axle, shortens the rear overhang and provides excellent load weight distribution 
with heavy camper bodies. 

The F-100 gives you almost a car-type ride in a tough pickup truck. In addition to the other 
Ford features already covered, the F-100 pickup has long and 214-inch-wide rear leaf springs for 
easy going—especially when riding empty or with a light load. And soft-riding tires up to L78-15 in 
size are available—including HR78-15 steel-belted radials. Steel-belted radials are extra strong, 
hold the road, and provide excellent cornering and braking characteristics. If your wife never felt 
comfortable driving a pickup before, just get her to try a 1974 Ford! 

The massive Ford hood has double-wall sections and bridgelike construction for both strength and 
stiffness. The inner and outer panels are welded into a single rigid hood unit that minimizes vibration 
or flutter. Sturdy galvanized front fender aprons, pickup box 
inner panels and double-wall door construction are other examples 

of Ford’s strong, durable construction. 
Wide-track stability gives Ford pickups a steady stance and 
excellent road holding ability. Tread width measures over 
64 inches, and with front and rear widths practically equal (as 
illustrated at left) wheel tracking is even and excellent. Front 
and rear stabilizer bars are included in the Camper Special 
package and are standard on the Super Camper Special for 

great resistance to roll. 
Sturdy frames. F-100 and F-250 frames are extra wide from the 
cab on back providing a strong, stable foundation for the big 
Styleside pickup box. On most models, the fuel tank is mounted 
within the protection of the husky frame siderails under the pickup 
bed. Long, wide progressive rear leaf springs adjust to load conditions 
for a good ride—light or loaded. Leaf springs also provide control over 
lateral axle motion and absorption of driving and braking forces. 

The Styleside body is built strong. Double-sidewall strength is only the 
beginning. Ford’s design utilizes a single strong sheet of steel to form each outer 
wall. This construction eliminates the complex joining of the three separate pieces 
that it replaced, thereby reducing possible rust-prone joints. Both sides of the inner 
sidewall and the outer panel are zinc coated. In fact, over 200 sq. ft. of zinc-coated 
metal is used throughout Styleside pickups to guard against corrosion. The cargo box 
is easy to clean, too. The pickup bed’s curved wall-to-floor transition eliminates sharp, 
dirt-catching corners. You can quickly sweep or hose out the cargo box. The big 50.8-in. 
width between wheelhousings provides easy clearance for carrying plywood or paneling flat. 
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Ford offers a better idea truck to fit most any farming sion, progressive rear springs, and front ard 
need. All are designed to be rugged, reliable performers stabilizer bars are all standard. So, whether hau 
that can really earn their keep. And many are built to load of feed or a slide-in camper up to 12-ft. lon:, 
be great recreation vehicles when farm chores are done. works like a truck and rides extra smooth. Ford 
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Ford’s advanced F-350 Super Camper Special is one of offers Camper Special packages for 133-in. wb 
these great work/play vehicles. It’s an 8-ft. pickup with pickups and 137- or 161l-in. wb. F-350 chass s. 


Rew te: long 140-in. wheelbase for good handling and weight Ford fiberglass pickup box covers are popular h wy 
sale fe pee distribution with hefty 10,000-Ib. maximum GVW. Big fishing-camping options for 8-ft. Stylesides. 
Recetas Scare 12.00 x 16.5 “Super Single” rear tires are offered for Ranchero—the pickup car. Three sleek models: y 
Cn a epat proper load capacity and road stability with the com- packed Ranchero 500, sporty Ranchero GT and | 
timber. pact overall width, weight saving advantages and ous Ranchero Squire. Peppy 302 V-8 engine is st an 
conveniences of single tires. Twin-I-Beam front suspen- in all Rancheros. Choice of options includes eng n 
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to 460 cubic inches heavies are available in 500, 600, 700 and 750 gasoline 


, big, air conditioner models and 6,000, 7,000 Diesels. GVW’s range from 
a with automatic 14,000 to 27,500 Ib., GCW’s to 50,000 Ib. Gasoline 
‘ temperature con- engines go up to 391 cu. in., Diesels to 573 cu. in. 
trol, tilt steering Convenient low-cost Ford 3-speed automatic trans- 
| fhee , and Class II or III Trailer Towing packages. Big mission is available. Wide choice of wheelbases lets you 
lli@,-i:. cargo box has four convenient cargo tie-down get the right chassis for all types of bodies up to 21-ft. 
Brs .o secure loads. Over 4 feet between wheelhousings long. Four-wheel-drive F-600’s and many custom- 
(ifs; ou handle 4’ x 8’ materials with the tailgate down. tailoring options are available. 
pn hero has up to 1,250 lb. people and payload capacity. Ford Bronco—tough, tight-turning 4-wheeler. An all- 
Grd full-cab conventionals are designed to tackle around farm vehicle that’s recreation minded as soon 
NB: nding farm jobs with the better ideas that have as you are! Surefooted in mud, sand and snow... 
nd: Ford medium/heavies famous. Full-cab roominess Bronco climbs steep grades with ease. Remarkably 
V@ov des plenty of comfort for three big men. Wide- smooth riding with Ford’s Mono-Beam coil spring 
wc} front axles let wheels cut as sharp as 44° for out- front suspension. Options include Ranger dress-up 
Nin ing maneuverability. Turning diameters are com- package, power steering and automatic transmission. 
1Gra le to those of short-cabs. Ford F-Series medium/ Bronco’s a great worker, a great vehicle to get away in. 
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Nov, 12-13 - Annual Meeting lage™. They can harvest whole plant corn at 50-55% Harvestore processed Cornlage™. Send 








Tose OY Men cree total plant moisture when there are more pounds of in the coupon today. 
Seekonk, Mass. ‘ mature grain. And they can do it without sacrificing : 
yield or digestibility. oes 
Nov. 12-15 - Annual NYS Pesti- . T™ 7 
cidavGontamencad Atice GEablar Best part is, Harvestore processed Cornlage'" under VATS ICG of automated 
Auditorium, Cornell University, goes controlled fermentation. Spoilage is all but eee Sere feeding systems. 
Ithaca, N.Y. eliminated. Feed won’t freeze up in the winter, either, Sh gore a 
it contains less water. ee a AMT a Ne Pk a AY ee eel 
Nov. 12-20 - 107th Annual Ses- peauee Mail to: A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. AA-103 
sion National Grange, Radisson Want to stretch your harvest season and make better 550 West Algonquin Road 
Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. feed? Then put Corncember on your profit calendar. Arlington Heights, [Illinois 60005 


Harvestore processed Cornlage ™.It’s worth the wait. Rush my free copy to: 


Nov, 13-14 - Annual Meeting 


Inter- Mi rs;! Name 
Cones Pee cern Cornlage™ is a registered trademark of A. O. Smith Andreas 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Harvestore Products, Inc. 
Nov. 17 - Livestock Field Days, : jf es. : . 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. The information contained herein is general in City 
nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be State 
Nov. 19-25 - International reliable. Any application to a particular farming County Zip 
ee at Exposition, Chicago, operation requires the advice of qualified experts Face ar 


and is subject to limitations of good management, 
weather and other conditions present at the 
individual location. 


Number of animals: ____dairy 
Check if attending school _____S—H73-99 





Nov. 22 - Thanksgiving Day 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| Telephone ____________| 
eee ae ae pt eee 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Nov. 25-29 - National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. 
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4 Ford F-350 dual-rear-tire chassis- 
cabs combine big capacity with 
Twin-I-Beam front suspension 


riding smoothness. The F-350 offers 
a maximum GVW rating of 10,000 pounds. These big chassis-cab models are 
available for mounting van or other special purpose bodies. Sturdy frame rails 
are straight and parallel behind the cab, except for a slight kickup over the rear 
axle, for easy body installation and low loading heights. Long 137- and 161-in. 
wheelbases (60- and 84-in. CA’s) accommodate 9- to 12-ft. bodies. Chassis-cowl 
models are also offered in the F-350 Series. 

The versatile F-350 Series includes the long 140-in. wheelbase Super Camper 
Special 8-ft. pickup available with 12.00 x 16.5 ‘‘Super Single” rear tires for big 
slide-in campers. While F-350 chassis-cab Camper Specials handle large cab-over 
chassis-mounted campers up to 14 ft. long. Full 8-ft. Styleside pickups are also 
available, and GVW ratings go to 10,000 Ib. with “‘Super Single” rear tires. 











Styleside pickups, available 
in 634- and 8-ft. lengths, 
have strong double-sidewall 
construction. Each inner 
and outer panel is one solid 
piece. Fewer joints and over 


200 sq. ft. of zinc-coated @ 


metal throughout all Style- 
side pickups protect against 
rust and corrosion. Strong 





F-350 8-ft. Styleside pickup 
and Super Camper Special 
(140-in.wb.) have the spare- 
tire location built into the 
outer right side of this Style- 
side box. The important 
rear-axle-to-tailgate dimen- 
sion is only 39.2 inches for 
good balance with big cam- 
pers or special equipment. 



















double-wall tailgate. 


1. Rear step bumper for 8-ft. Style- 
Op ION sides. 2. Super cooling package. 
Increased capacity radiator (also 


includes HD transmission oil cooler 
when Cruise-O-Matic is ordered) is optional with 360, 390 and 460 V-8’s. 
3. Slide-out spare tire carrier ie spare tire to be pulled out from its under- 
frame location. Tire slides out and down to the ground at rear of pickup for easy 
access. 4. 22.5 gal. auxiliary fuel tank (20.2 gal. F-100). 5. Sliding rear cab 
window (tinted glass). 6. Bright tie-down hooks. Eight convenient cargo 
tie-down hooks for Stylesides. 7. Air conditioner (includes 55-amp. alternator 
and cooling package). 8. Concealed spare tire and wheel in right side of F-350 
Super Camper Special and Styleside pickup box. 9. Western-type mirrors with 
long arms, low-mount swing-lock or low-mount with extended arms. Other 
popular options include: SelectShift Cruise-O-Matic « Breathable knitted vinyl 
or HD black vinyl seat ¢ Black or white texture painted roof ¢ Full wheel covers 
or mag-style covers e AM/FM stereo or AM radio e Auxiliary 12-volt 70 amp-hr 
battery with dual circuit charging system « Pickup box cover for 8-ft. Stylesides 
e Convenience group (standard on XLT) with cargo, engine, glove compartment 
and ash tray lights; glove compartment door lock, door map pockets and 12-in. 
day/night inside mirror e Northland Special package with engine block heater, 
90% (—35°F) antifreeze, 70 amp-hr battery, 55-amp. alternator and limited- 
slip rear axle e Power front disc brakes (4 x 2’s) « Power steering e High-output 
heater ¢ Dual electric horns « Trailer towing packages (up to 10,000 lb.) 
¢« Ammeter and oil pressure gauge e Frame-anchored camper tie-down system 
e HD 50-amp. camper wiring harness (includes 61-amp. alternator) e Interval 
windshield wipers ¢ Dual paint stripes. 

































economically, too. For financial help, 
see a man who understands your 
problems and can do something about 
them ... your local Farm Credit man. 
We're sure you'll find Farm Credit 
Service your cup of tea, too! 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 
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Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 





What's this . . . 
new gizmo for cut- 
ting timber? Nope, 
it’s a portable X-ray 
for trees, yet! 
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F-350 Ranger XLT with optional Western-type mirrors. 
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/Stakes in 9- & Flareside pickups (8-ft., 
mgths are designed 133-in. wb.) have running fF 
pads. Floor frames boards between cab and] 
pf steel cross sills fenders for easy side loading 
7° steel siderails. and seasoned hardwood 
ds are interlocked floorboards with interlock- 
NE] skid strips and ing steel skid strips. Rubber- 
re reinforced with covered forged-steel chains 
kets. Formed steel support tailgate when open, 
ver ends of body toggle-type latches main- 
fe boards are hard- tain tight seal when tailgate 
nd stakes are steel. is closed. 
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Harvestore processed Cornlage™. Send 





Nov. 12-13 - Annual Meeting lage™ They can harvest whole plant corn at 50-55% 





Teo caeen ar cece ara total plant moisture when there are more pounds of in the coupon today. 
Seekonk, Mass f mature grain. And they can do it without sacrificing : 
i 2 :, ° . ° e . = 
yield or digestibility. retail vont Reais 
Nc Te : R 
wide alge aan ie har apne ce Best part is, Harvestore processed Cornlage™ under- VTS of automated 
Auditorium, Cornel University, goes controlled fermentation. Spoilage is all but argon ete meet feeding systems. 
Ithaca, N.Y. eliminated. Feed won’t freeze up in the winter, either, BRP.  tetiend ta oe ee 
. _ ————————— 
Nov, 12-20 - 107th Annual Ses- Deca aar te Gon aieiese Wale Mail to: A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. AA-103 
sion National Grange, Radisson Want to stretch your harvest season and make better 550 West Algonquin Road 
Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. feed? Then put Corncember on your profit calendar. Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Harvestore processed Cornlage ™.It’s worth the wait. Rush my free copy to: 


Nov. 13-14 - Annual Meeting 
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Inter-State Milk Producers' ana : ‘ 
Cooperative, Marriott Motor Cornlage™” is a registered trademark of A. O. Smith ey eae 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Harvestore Products, Inc. 
Nov. 17 - Livestock Field Days, ' ? : eee . Cit 
' Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. The information contained herein is general in y 
nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be State 
Nov. 19-25 - International reliable. Any application to a particular farming Caines Zip 
Tea Exposition, Chicago, operation requires the advice of qualified experts ee aan 
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and is subject to limitations of good management, 
weather and other conditions present at the 
individual location. 


Number of animals: ____dairy 
Check if attending school H73-99 
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| | 
| | 
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Nov. 25-29 - National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. 
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SPECIFICATIONS -COLORS 


Colors and Combinations 


Standard Colors: Wimbledon White, Samoa 
Lime, Pastel Lime, Limestone Green Metal- 
lic, Village Green, Candyapple Red, Sand- 
piper Yellow, Burnt Orange, Raven Black, 
Wind Blue, Light Grabber Blue, Midnight 
Blue Metallic, Sequoia Brown Metallic, 
Chrome Yellow. New Ivy Glow and Gold 
Glow colors are optional. Different two- 
tones are obtained by using all the standard 
colors except Chrome Yellow and Raven 
Black. Wimbledon White may be used as 
the accent color for any other color. Consult 
your Ford Dealer for the other accent color 
combinations as well as the different ways 
the Styleside models may be painted. Two- 


Pickup box cover in Textured White is 
available on 8-ft. Styleside pickups. 
Deluxe pickup box cover has two-tone 
treatment with Textured White in- 
corporating Styleside body color as an 
accent with Candyapple Red, Light 
Grabber Blue, Limestone Green Metal- 
lic, and Sequoia Brown Metallic. Tex- 
tured White with Wimbledon White 
accent color is used with all other body 
colors and with sliding window option. 
Regular: The accent color is applied to 
the roof and upper back panel with a 
belt line molding from door to door 
around back of cab. 

Deluxe (Stylesides only): The accent 
color is applied to the area below the 
bodyside and lower tailgate moldings 
which are included in this option. 




















Combination (Stylesides only) : Regular 
and Deluxe two-tone options are com- 
bined with the accent color applied as 
specified above for these two options. 


tone applications are shown at right. 





— 


PaneN oan 4 Ae Ser. 4a ek TWO-WHEEL DRIVE FOUR-WHEEL DRIVE OPTICN. 


EQUIPMENT F-100 F-250 F-350 aoa F-100 (4x4) | F-250 (4x 4) 


peomieeN ee ee e 00D. 8100 Ib. 0,000 1b.* 10,000 Ib. 5/00 Ib. 7700 1b. 













Axle, Front: Type Full-floating, D ive 
g 3300 Ib. 
Optional Rating SS a a ee ee a 3550 Ib. 
Axle, Rear: Capacity NAD eee OSG ci MOI i Oe =| 3300 ib. | 5300 Ib. 
Ratios (to 1)** 4.10, 3.54, 3.73 410 
Limited-Slip Diff. Rating | 33000r 3600 1b. | 53001. | SS 400.CtiC*dE:=C“(<‘CCS‘ 7AOO'CWDSS:*OC 3600 Ib. 5300 Ib. 
Ratios (to 1)** 3.54, 3.73, 4.10 3.73, 4.10 3.50, 4.1le aan wy 
3600—3.00, 3.25, 350 
Brakes, Service: Front See a) rn Ne Nise eee Ue x2” 12%" x2" 
Rear x2? © 
Optional Brake Size _ HD+ _ — _ _ 
11=123.7 
Electrical: 12-Volt Battery 54 plates—45 am p-h 
Optional Battery 3 78 plates—70 amy -hr 
Std. Alternator 38 amp., 570 witt, 
Opt. Alternator 42, 55 or 61 ainp. 
Engine: Displacement ee ee AE SK i) | OK ee OU N eee 240 Sixe 300 Six 
Optional 300 Six, 302 V-8, 360 V-8, 360 V-8, 390 V-8, 360 V-8, 390 V-8, 390 V-8 360 V-8 
390 V-8, 460 V-8e 460 V-8 460 V-8 460 V-8 


eee ome | 08 a a asa 5.58 
(Long wb.) et ee ee ee eee 41S ek 








Shock Absorbers: (Double-acting) Front & Rear _ 
Optional | HD Front &Rear | HD Front &Rear _—|_—Rear, HD Front =| SO — S| SD Front & Rear | __HD Front & Re 
Springs, Front: Computer Selected Min.| i750] =SSOSSC“‘CSN#éUNS*O#*C*~*«d’S=C‘(‘‘CCOW™SC“‘“d’SC“‘(S##NSC:CVOOC*d’ 1550 
Rating @ grd. (Ib.) Max. Opt ho, An ieee eo a en ee 1600 = 775 
Springs, Rear: Rating @ grd. (Ib.) 1975 
Optional Main SS ee eee eee 87S 2700 
Optional Auxiliary (@ pad) Re en Cie av este Tn TB, eee -  —~*| 0 
Worm & Rolle _ 
Optional Linkage Powe _ 
eerie ctr ee ee ee Speeds 2-Speed 
4-Speedt 
Optional 4-Speed & Cruise-O-Matic Cruise-O-Matic_ 
Wheels: Type—Rim Size (Standard) (4) 8-hole—6.0'_ 
Tires: Tubeless 8.00 x 16.5 D Ti 
Optional Both tubeless and tube-type in sizes to match GVW requirements z= 
*8000 Ib. w/single rear tires. “Includes HD disc front, 12” x 24%” rear brakes and 11.2” booster. §114%" dia. clutch. incl. w/390 V-8. ™2-Speed w/Cruise-0-Matic. 
tAux. battery with dual circuit charging system available. **See your Ford Dealer for availability. PT x=passenger type. TT = truck type. Use adequate tires for loads and type of 
service. Consult your Ford Dealer. {Synchronized except for Ist gear and reverse. oN.A. in Calif. 


SEE YOUR FORD DEALER 


FORD PICKU PS FORD DIVISION 


economically, too. For financial help, 
see a man who understands your 
problems and can do something about 
them ... your local Farm Credit man. 
We're sure you'll find Farm Credit 
Service your cup of tea, too! 
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Dates to Remember 


oct. 8-9 = Cow-Calf Clinic, 
Fcoshen High School (9 a.m.- 
4 pem.), Goshen, N.Y., by Dr. 


1.5. McFarlane of South Africa. ® 

Sa eee arvestore invents the JU-day mon 
Extension Service. 

Oct. 9 - Fall Meeting, Maine 

Christmas Tree Growers, Ray 

Wilson's Christmas Tree Farm, 

snithfield, Maine. 


Oct. 10-11 - Dairylea Coopera- 


tive Annual Meeting, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


dct. 12-14 - Fall Foliage 
Festival, Cohocton, N.Y. 

Oct. 12-20 - Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Horse Show, Farm Show 



































Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


dct. 13 - New Jersey Beekeepers 
Association State Meeting, 
grange Hall, Columbus, N.J. 


Oct. 13-14 - LaFayette Apple 
Festival, Grant Grimshaw 
—§\iddle School, LaFayette, N.Y. 


B0ct. 16-17 - Annual National 
§iecting on Poultry Condemna- 
eBtions, Delmarva Convention Hall, 
_BDelmar, Md. 







Boct. 16-19 - National Conven- 
tion FFA, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


dct. 18-19 - Agway Annual Meet- 
fing of Stockholders, War Memor- 


ial, Syracuse, N.Y. Pee errs 


HARVESTORE 


a 


Cer Reet etal 


} Pe Bor ee a 
epee eee eon | tedals i eeteeatelaal 


Oct. 19-27 - American Royal 
Livestock and Horse Show, 
exeansas City, Mo. 


New York Beef Cattlemen's 
Association Feeder Sales: 

poct. 20, Westernville; Oct. 25, 
morydens Oct. 27, Pikes Oct. 30, 
Caledonia; Nov. 2, Caledonia; 
MENOVs) 35) Bike. 


—g0ct. 21-25 - Annual Session New 
Byork State Grange, Cortland, 
N.Y. 


f ri 
PL Lemme bt eeeeee lene bree bee 


Oct. 23 - Annual Meeting New 
BEingland Livestock Conservation, 
University of Rhode Island, 
BxXingston, R.I. 





Oe ee 





Oct. 27 - NYS Guernsey Breed- 
ers' Sale, Zogg Sales Pavilion, 
Cortland, N.Y. 


ni 72| 73) 1475 
1/82/83) 84 85, 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1 —- NEPPCO Annual 
Convention and Exposition, 
Hersheypark Arena and Motor 
Lodge, Hershey, Pa. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2 = Cornell Uni- 
versity Nutrition Conference 

for Feed Manufacturers, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Nov. 3 = Rockingham Craftsmen 
Fair, Kingston Town Hall and 
Pent Memorial Room of Congre- 








gational Church, Kingston, N.H. The Harvestore System can’t really change the calen- 

dar. But if you farm the Harvestore way, you can yee 
Nov. 8-13 - Keystone Interna- stretch your corn harvest season into October, Novem- 
LLOnpIEDES ge neias Exposition, ber and even December. Receive free this 26-page brochure, 
Harrisburg, Pa. « , tem.” Contai 

i That’s because Harvestore farmers can make Corn- foe eS es Pea 
Nov, 12-13 - Annual Meeting lage™. They can harvest whole plant corn at 50-55% Harvestore processed Cornlage™. Send 
aii: cera ge nt Aiea ar ha total plant moisture when there are more pounds of dh) the coupon’ “today 
Hearthstone Motor Inn, : : ; Snite po : 
Seekonk, Mass mature grain. And they can do it without sacrificing " 
> - at e en eye = Ps 

yield or digestibility. Mo alli worlds eae 
a Be aa Ee Blea! eis Best part is, Harvestore processed Cornlage’” under- VATS Tita of automated 
Auditorium, Cornell University, goes controlled fermentation. Spoilage 1S all but Siders ines feeding systems. 
Ithaca, N.Y. eliminated. Feed won’t freeze up in the winter, either, - 


because it contains less water. 


Nov. 12-20 - 107th Annual Ses- Mail to: A. O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. AA-103 | 
E ion National Grange, Radisson Want to stretch your harvest season and make better 550 West Algonquin Road 
Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. feed? Then put Corncember on your profit calendar. Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Harvestore processed Cornlage ™.It’s worth the wait. Rush my free copy to: 


Nov, 13-14 - Annual Meeting 


and is subject to limitations of good management, 
weather and other conditions present at the 
individual location. 


Number of animals: ____dairy beef hogs 
Check if attending school H73-99 





Nov. 22 - Thanksgiving Day 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Telephone 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ Name | 
Inter-State Milk Producers! aden ‘ i 
Cooperative, Marriott Motor Cornlage’” is a registered trademark of A. O. Smith Radrons 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Harvestore Products, Inc. ! 
Nov. 17 - Livestock Field Days ‘ : : Was : : 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. The information contained herein is general in $y III] 

nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be State | 

Nov. 19-25 - International reliable. Any application to a particular farming Cuints Zip ! 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago i i i i xperts 
rae Pp , ’ operation requires the advice of qualified expe res pe : 


Nov. 25-29 - National 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





THE SELLING OF A FARMER 


Some time ago, Congressman Jerry Litton 
of Missouri called a meeting of leading farmers 
and agribusinessmen at Washington, D.C. More 
than 400 people attended, representing over 
200 farm groups. 

What was all the excitement about? The pur- 
pose, as explained by Litton, was “to discuss 
the growing crisis resulting from an expanding 
communications gap between consumer and 
producer which is hurting both groups as well 
as the economy of our nation.” As a result of 
the meeting, an ad hoc committee was ap- 
pointed to work out ways of accomplishing a 
plan whereby all of American agriculture can 
unite behind one structure charged with the 
responsibility of closing that communications 
gap. Northeasterners appointed include: 


— Phil Sheridan, executive secretary of the 3 


North American Blueberry Council 

—C. W. Cook, chairman of General Foods 
Corporation i 

— Maynard Dolloff and Nathan Chandler, 
commissioners of agriculture in Maine and 
Massachusetts, respectively 

— Stan Gates, treasurer of the American 
Cheviot Sheep Society 

— Robert Rumler, executive secretary of the 
National Holstein-Friesian Association. 

The comments made at the meeting waxed 
eloquent in support of the idea of pulling all 
of U.S. agriculture together in a single mighty 
effort to educate the non-farm consumer about 
the facts of life concerning farming and agri- 
business. This is an objective unpopular to ques- 
tion, but some questions nevertheless need ask- 
ing: 

a Are we really ever going to successfully 
“educate” the non-farm consumer to accept 
gracefully adequate prices for farm products 
(“adequate” by farmers’ standards)? 

Consumers and farmers are inherently opposed 
to each other in the economic arena, as are 
organized labor and corporate management. 
Sociologists say these groups are always at the 
“interface of conflict” because higher farm prices 
mean less consumer income available for other 
things . . . and higher wages are likely to mean 
less profits (or at least increased problems for 
management). Have such giants as General 
Motors and International Harvester ever con- 
vinced their workers not to strike by existing 
public-relations programs “explaining” corporate 
goals and methods? 

— Some observers of the passing parade claim 
that the majority of Americans are “economic 
illiterates.” Can a crash PR program overcome 
this fundamental problem . . . or is the best 
remedy a good required course in economics at 
the high school level? 

— Aren’t we being naive to expect a resident 
of the central city or suburbia to be concerned 
about the best interests of farmers? After all, 
his daughter has to have braces for her teeth 
(at $2,000 a throw) . . . his son is smoking pot 
. .. and his mother-in-law bugs him daily. With 
his problems, how can he care less about the 
problems of agriculture? 

— Wouldn’t it make more sense to go to rural 
non-farmers with the PR message about agri- 
culture . . . rather than attempt to “sell” the 
big-city people on the idea that they should 
understand farming and agribusiness? After all, 
the folks who live interspersed around the com- 
mercial farms have some identity already with 
agriculture, and live in the country because they 
like the rural scene, and the values of its citi- 
zens. 
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— Since when does the Teamsters Union worry 
about goodwill among consumers? Its members 
strike for higher wages . . . and to hell with 
what the consumer thinks! Are the Teamsters 
more realistic about the people in the market- 
place than are farmers? 

— Would a big campaign involving four or 
five million dollars annually really accomplish 
the purpose of better understanding for agri- 
culture? In our mass-media society, many peo- 
ple are turned off by sophisticated campaigns 
intended to sell everything from a president 
to a tube of toothpaste. Credibility seems to 
decline in ratio to the “splash’-level of the 
public-relations effort. 

What do you think? 


L'EAU DE PHEW 


Well, the scientists have really loused up the 
femme fatale of the gypsy moth cocktail set! 

It seems she has a chemical lure . . . entomolo- 
gists call it a sex attractant . . . to guide the 
male to her boudoir. But the conniving experts 
on bugs have found a repellent chemical which 
is also normally produced by the moths in the 
process of developing the sex attractant. That 
is, the repellent is partially -manufactured lure. 

So now the gleeful scientists have anointed 


the hapless female gypsy moth with a tiny | 


amount of that repellent . . . and the heretofore 
ogling males buzzed off for parts unknown as 
though they’d just been ordered to cut. their 
long hair! It’s possible that spreading the inhibi- 
tor over a large area will result in leaving every 
lonesome female moth weeping over her hope 
chest. 

Maybe the gypsy moth can take a lesson from 
the not-so-young gal who went to the perfume 
counter and asked for a scent that would be 
a guaranteed sure thing . . . and bring the men 
panting in her direction. 

The salesgirl, a statuesque blonde, replied, 
“Yes, we have it . . . but we keep it out in the 
back room. Walk this way, please.” 

Watching Miss Swivel move toward the 
storage place of the red-hot perfume, our hero- 
ine snapped, “If I could walk that way, I 
wouldn’t need any perfume!” 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


We have a love-hate relationship with infla- 
tion. We hate inflation, but we love the self- 
indulgence that brings it about. 

The laboring man hates inflation, but he 
persuades his Congressman to vote for a higher 
minimum wage. The business man hates infla- 
tion, but he loves the quotas that keep out 
low-priced foreign goods. Farmers hate infla- 
tion, but they like an increase in price supports 
for dairy products. Bankers hate inflation, but 
the banking system generates the new money 
that causes it. The home owner hates inflation, 
but he likes to pay off his mortgage with cheap 
dollars. 

The housewife wants a price-rollback for 
meat, but she doesn’t want the empty meat 
counter that would result. The apartment dweller 
wants rent control, but doesn’t want the housing 
shortage that in time would follow. We citizens 
want stable prices, but don’t want to pay the 
taxes needed to take the upward tilt out of the 
price level. We all hate inflation, but we love 
the increased employment that seems to go with 





it. We want the dollar value of our assets ¢ 
rise and the real burden of our debts to decrease; 
inflation assures that these things will occur. 

We want our public officials to make a valiant 
effort to curb inflation. But we don’t really 
want them to be successful, except as succes 
might come from restricting somebody else, 
From the standpoint of the nation as a whole, 
there is nobody else. 

Inflation results from the actions that citizens 
demand from their government. Pogo, the comic 
strip character, said it all in one sentence: “We 
has met the enemy and they is us.” 

This love-hate relationship with inflation is 
not unique to the United States. Reasonably 
reliable price statistics are kept by twenty de. 
veloped countries. Since 1970, price increases 
have occurred in every one of these countries, 
The average increase was 21 percent. Our per- 
formance was the best; in the United States the 
increase was only 12 percent. 

With modern monetary and fiscal institutions, 
a country can have whatever price level it 
wants. By restricting the creation of new mon- 
ey, by disciplining the budget, by curbing the 
power of industry and organized labor, and by 
adjusting the exchange rate, a country could 
have a reasonably stable price level. The fact 
that none of the twenty countries has done so 
is ample evidence that, while we all say we 
want inflation to be suppressed, we really want 
other things more. 

Inflation is like sin; deplored in word, but 
practiced in deed. — Don Paarlberg, Director of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA. 










THE FINAL WHISTLE 

As I travel around the Northeast, I make it a 
point to read local newspapers to get, as the 
Howard Johnson commercial would say, “the 
flavor of America.” 

A topic of universal interest is education, 
and the costs of the educational system. It 
seems that proposed school budgets are being 
rejected by voters more than usual this year. 

One casualty of such rejections is often inter- 
scholastic sports ...no more football or basket- 
ball team (or any other sports team, for that 
matter). This creates anguished cries on the 
part of some, but I wonder if interscholastic 
sports are really all that important to the educa- 
tional process. 

It always seemed to me, from my years of 
serving on a school board, that a relatively few 
individuals reaped the benefits of expensive 
interscholastic sports programs . .. as contrasted 
to the very large number participating in an 
intramural program within the school system. 
As the budget crunch overtakes one school 
district after another, it seems reasonable to me 
that some of them terminate interscholastic 
sports. 

What’s your opinion? 


THE PASSING PARADE 


Many years ago, publisher Jim Hall worked 
for a fertilizer company in Florida. A salesman 
tried to-sell the employees on a group health 
insurance program, but reminded them that 
there had to be a 100 percent signup if the 
plan was to be applicable. 

Everyone signed but Jim, and the foreman 
finally went to the owner and said, “It looks 
as though we can’t get the cheaper group rate 
for that insurance... Jim Hall won't sign up.” 

The boss said, “Send Hall in.” 

As Jim came through the door, the boss 
growled, “Hall, you s.o.b., you either sign up 
for that insurance, or you're fired!” 

So Jim signed . . . and a few days later a friend 
asked him how come, especially after swearing 
up and down he’d never get involved in a group 
insurance plan. 

“Well,” Jim said, “nobody ever explained it 
to me before!” 

American Agriculturist, October, 1973 


Left to night: John Kowalski (a nephew), Dick Rigsbee (Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman) and the Leisers, Skip, John and Warren, discuss plans for a second storage bunker and new free-stall barn. 





Some people say the Leisers “could make milk out of sawdust” 


The Leisers have been doing 
business with Agway for over 
35 years. During that period, 
they’ve accepted Agway 
recommendations on feeds, 
feeding, crop management and 
other dairy practices. 





‘Today, for instance, they’re 
following Agway’s direct-seeded 
alfalfa program to raise most of 
the protein they need. Agway 


energy. And Agway’s Total 
Dairy Ration Profile program, 
based on regular forage tests, 
helps utilize both protein and 
energy to the greatest advantage. 

Feeding is based on a Total 
Mixed Ration. And an Agway 
Schwartz mixer wagon is the key 
to the program. According to 
Skip Leiser, the wagon “does a 
great job for us. Every time you 
feed, you know that each cow ts 
getting the exact ration you want 
her to get. 





“T like Agway’s whole approach 
to feeding,” adds Skip. “You start 


“That’s how we got onto 
direct-seeded alfalfa. Most of it 
goes into the bunker as haylage. 
We make the rest into hay. And 
it works out fine.” 

Dick Rigsbee, the Agway 
Dairy Enterprise Salesman, 
sits in on most of the Leisers’ 
planning sessions. “And why 
shouldn't he?” asks Skip. “Dick ts 
on top of all the latest in crops 
management, feeds and feeding 
and ways of doing things better. 
We know we can count on him 
for good, sound advice.” 


If you'd like to strengthen 
your farm management 
team, and gain from Agway’s 
experience on hundreds of 
farms like yours, just call your 
local Agway Store and ask 
for an Agway Dairy 
Enterprise Salesman. 


with what you have and build on tt. 


corn hybrids supply much of the 
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SAVES ON SOYBEANS 


Mark Hershey, custom feed han- 
dler and farmer from Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, has a big pressure cooker 
that steam-cooks up to three tons of 
soybeans an hour . . . and a long list 
of clients who feed whole, cooked 
and rolled soybeans to their hogs and 
cows. Why do they do it? It’s cheap- 
er, 

Cheaper than what? The compari- 
sons were made in relation to pur- 
chased soybean oil meal, which runs 
about 44-percent protein, whereas 
whole cooked soybeans run 37.9 
percent. Nonetheless, farmers who 
had previously been buying soybean 
oil meal had converted to the cheap- 
er whole cooked soybeans because 
they were cheaper per unit protein, 
as well as cheaper per ton. Besides, 
there is enhanced feedability when 
fed whole, and 18 percent fat in the 
whole bean as opposed to 5.3 per- 
cent fat in soybean oil meal. 


Explanation 


“It’s like this,” said Earl Gantz, 
a hog grower from nearby Millers- 
burg, who was at Mark’s mill picking 
up a load of beans. “These whole 
soybeans aren’t quite as high in pro- 
tein, but they’re around $6 a hun- 
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dred cheaper. I mix about 250 pounds 
of cooked beans with enough corn to 
come up with a ton of ration. This 
varies with the age of my hogs. I 
get a good 12-to-15-percent protein 
ration and with that extra energy 
the whole beans have, I can cut 
down on the amount of corn I use. 

“You might look at the 12 percent 
extra fat as free gravy, plus I think 
it puts a better finish on my hogs.” 
Earl has been on the whole-bean 
system for eight months and says 
his hogs welcomed with open mouths 
the cooked, rolled beans. 

There are many dairymen, as well 
as hog farmers, on Mark’s list of 
clients. The poultry angle is a little 
tougher, since grinding would be re- 
quired and Mark doesn’t think there 
are enough locally-grown beans to 
accommodate the huge “egg factor- 
ies. 

Mark gets locally-grown soybeans 
for processing from a 100-mile radi- 
us. Last year he processed 125,000 
bushels. He grows some of his own 
beans, buys some, and is willing to 
custom-process as well. He has other 
milling equipment and does a con- 
siderable amount of work for feed 
companies. 

“I got into this cooking thing back 
13 years ago when I had broilers,” 
he recalls. “You know, in broiler 
feed they always used to add a little 
oil. Well, I couldn't see buying soy- 
bean meal that the oil has been taken 
from, and then turning right around 
and adding oil in the end. It didn’t 
make sense.” 

Mark’s operation is rolling full 
steam ahead with the recent surge 
of interest in protein . . . and soy- 





Mark kneels next to the chute where 
the piping-hot soybeans, already rolled, 
drop into the pellet cooler. 


beans in particular. “I’m not trying 
to say that steam is the best way to 
cook soybeans,” he emphasizes. 
“Roasting and extruding are other 
ways of doing the same thing. But at 
present, I think the equipment for 
these other two processes tends to 
be a little slower and quite costly.” 


Homemade 


Mark’s present cooker is a two- 
flight, homemade machine that looks 
like a sideways “U.” The beans are 
fed in, move across the top flight, 
down, across the bottom flight, down 
through a rollermill, and into a pel- 
let cooler. Each bean spends about 
15 minutes in the cooker. One hun- 
dred pounds of steam pressure cooks 
the beans at 217 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In southern Pennsylvania, soybeans 
are becoming more prevalent. For 
some farmers there, feeding cooked, 
rolled soybeans is a feasible alterna- 
tive to more traditional methods of 
obtaining soybean protein. If soy- 


bean interest stays high and northerly 
soils and climates prove conducive 
to their culture, at least some Nort 1- 
east farmers should keep an eye on 
the whole bean. — E.P.A. 































NEAR SUBURBIA 


John Boor, Jr. and his family ope:- 
ate a 70-cow dairy farm near Horsv- 
heads, New York. It’s an area thet 
was once almost entirely rural, but 
modern homes have sprouted up and 
down the roads now .. . including 
the Middle Road where the Bocr 
homestead is located. 

“We have wonderful neighbors,” 
John comments, “and we make it a 
point to try to confine our manure 
spreading to appropriate times when 
odors will be least offensive. But we 
don’t yield to the temptation to sta t 
selling some high-priced building 
lots off the farm, because we think 
that’s just asking for long-range 
problems as far as farming is cor- 
cerned . . . and we have enough cf 
those’ already.” 


Herd Health 


A problem common to every dairy - 
man involves herd health. John com- 
ments, “The weigh jars in the milk- 
ing parlor are the best health de- 
vices we have . . . they provide an 
early signal that something is wronz 
with a cow down on production.’ 
The parlor is a double-three herring- 
bone, and the Boors use six units to 
milk. 

Six ordinary units are not norma - 
ly recommended in a parlor this size. 
However, these units cannot over 
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Feed Cost 
Squeeze 


As you switch your dairy herd to a fall 
feeding program, be sure to keep your 
total ration in balance. Avoid ineffi- 
ciencies that cut into profit, especially 
in this year of higher feed costs. 








Follow the four steps explained here. 
Your Agway Enterprise Salesman is 
ready to help you. 


4-Point Program for Fighting 


TEST YOUR 
FORAGE 


Homegrown or purchased, your forage 
should be tested for protein and energy 
content. Sample your forage as it goes into 
the silo or haymow and again as you start to 
feed out a new batch. 


With this information at hand, you can then 
proceed to build a balanced feeding program 
around your homegrown forage. To assist 
you with this important and complex job, 
Agway Offers its unique TDR (Total Dairy 
Ration) Profile service. 





GET A TDR PROFILE ON 
YOUR FEEDING SITUATION 


The TDR Profile gives you the kinds of 
information you need to select the most 
efficient combination of homegrown 
forages, and concentrates to maintain 
top production at least cost. 


The TDR computer program considers 

total protein, energy and fiber needs, plus 
calcium-to-phosphorus and forage-to-grain 
ratios. Then it prints out the most efficient, 
well balanced options. From these, you and 
your Agway Enterprise Salesman can select 
the one that works best for you. 


Fine-tuning your feeding program with an 
Agway TDR Profile can help you conserve 
and utilize a// nutrients effectively. 


In one recent case where Agway helped 
rebalance the feeding program for a 100-cow 
herd, savings amounted to $209 per week. In 
a controlled field research study, fourteen 
dairymen compared their Agway-balanced 
program to their previous programs. 

Results: $65 additional net income per cow 
per year. How would you like to have that 
much more money in your pocket for every 
one of your cows? 


n ilk the cows . . . so one person can 
handle six units. 

Pursuing the subject of herd health, 
John reports a preference for cows 
to freshen in months other than 
February, March or April. “We hard- 
) ever have a calving problem in 
the summertime,” he comments. “In 
spite of all the advances the industry 
his made in terms of animal nutri- 
tion, I think cows are healthier when 
they're outdoors,” The milking herd 
ges to pasture (one 15 acres, another. 
1) acres) in the summer. 

In August of 1971, a bolt of light- 
nng struck the barn at the Boor 
place. Part of it burned, along with 
22 cows. But neighbors rallied ‘round, 
helped rebuild ... . and within eight 
cays the herd was being milked at 
tie home farm once more. The setup 
now has 81 freestalls (each with a 
ribber-mat bed), two Harvestore 
s:los (a 2060 and 2027), and a 22 x 60 
concrete-stave silo. 


No Hay 


“We feed practically no dry hay 
to the milking herd,” John says, “but 
rither corn silage and haylage.” 

The corn silage is fortified with a 
4)-percent-protein supplement, and 
haylage is sweetened with high- 
moisture shelled corn. A pelleted 
geain ration is fed in the parlor in 
anounts according to each cow’s 
production. The milking herd is not 
split into two groups, John believing 
i's not really numerous enough to 
justify it. 

“We planned on using the high- 
moisture corn in the parlor,” John 
says, “but we found it more desirable 
to mix the HMSC with haylage.” 


John and his wife Jean were both 
IFYE exchangees (International Farm 
Youth Exchange) . . . John to India, 
and Jean to Israel. The Boor children 
(David, 16; Kathy, 14; and Anne, 9) 
are all involved in the operation of 
the farm. A neighbor, retired from 
dairying, works for the Boors part 
time each day. 

Is it possible to successfully oper- 
ate a dairy farm amidst a burgeoning 
suburbia? The Boors provide proof 
that it can be done!—G.L.C. 


MINIMUM TILLAGE 


Some New York farmers are find- 
ing the no-plow system helps achieve 
lower production costs, reduces labor 
and has several other benefits. Ac- 
cording to Cornell University agrono- 
mists, minimum tillage is used on 
18,000 acres of corn in 35 counties. 
This method has been in use for four 
years on the L.S. Huntington and 
Sons, Inc., operation near Coopers- 
town, New York. 

“People used to drag their corn- 
fields four to six times,” explains 
Peter Huntington, who runs the 
220-cow dairy operation. “Now 
they don’t do it at all. To get the 
quality of silage we want, I plant 
both long and medium-season corn 
varieties and need to plant earlier — 
the end of April or first week in 
May.” 

Planter 

In 1968, he bought a no-tillage 
planter, and has since updated to a 
6-row unit, with 30-inch rows. Two 


years ago he tried 36 acres of zero- 
tilled corn and in 1972, 40 acres 





Peter Huntington 


of corn were produced under this 
method. However, he found his best 
results with a once-over discing. 

“In 1973, I stayed with the once- 
over tillage to work manure into 
the soil,” Huntington says. “I believe 
this method gives me quicker ger- 
mination and even after four straight 
days of rain, I can get into most of 
my minimum-tilled field within 24 
hours.” 

It’s three times over the field until 
harvest on the Huntington place. 
First goes the disc; then comes the 
planter with a spray boom mounted 
on it; last comes a trip to sidedress 
nitrogen. After two years of this 
system on a field, Huntington likes 
to turn the soil over with a plow 
to keep it from getting hard, and 
to allow him to plow down potash. 

His weed and insect control in 
1972 involved Diazinon for root- 
worm, a combination of AAtrex and 
Princep for foxtail, crabgrass and 


other annual grasses, and Banvel for 
leafy spurge. 

Near West Winfield, New York, 
the Huxtable dairy farm includes 
180 milkers and 100 young stock. 
The family has been in the dairy 
business since 1790; the present op- 
erators are brothers David and Jim 
Huxtable. 

Speed and time saved were im- 
portant factors in bringing the Hux- 
table brothers to no-plow. 

“We usually can’t plow until late 
April, and with our expanding dairy 
operation, that didn’t leave enough 
time to get in sufficient corn for 
feed,” explains Jim. “We wanted to 
reduce labor and go to a wider plant- 
er, so we bought a no-tillage unit 
and planted right in the stubble or 
sod.” 

They learned about the practice 
from the Extension Service, and first 
tried it in 1971. On the sod they 
used Paraquat and AAtrex... plus 
2,4-D and Banvel where needed. 
The second year, on corn stubble 
they applied AAtrex and Princep 
on about 70 acres. 

On zero and minimum-tillage sys- 
tems, weed control is important be- 
cause there is no place for a culti- 
vator in those fields. That hasn’t 
deterred the Huxtables from planting 
most of their 200 acres of corn with 
no tillage. 

“For the same production cost as 
conventional corn,” Jim explains, 
“no-tillage gives us flexibility. In 
the fall we can harvest even if it’s 
wet... where on plowed ground we 
were out of luck. 

“Aside from the labor-saving, we 

(Continued on next page) 
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UTILIZE THE EFFICIENCIES 
‘J OF RATIO:RIGHT FEEDS 


\gway Ratio:Right feeds and concentrates 
sontain energy-to-protein ratios and other 
ngredients that have been carefully selected 
o balance the forages and grains grown on 


Northeastern farms. 


Ratio:Right feeds are an important part 

of your TDR Profile. With these feeds 
specifically matched to your forage by the 
TDR Profile, you don’t have to overfeed 
protein to meet energy needs, or vice versa. 
Your herd gets only the protein and energy 
needed to achieve top production at least 
cost. You buy only the nutrients needed to 
balance the forages grown on your farm. 


SAVE ON PROTEIN COSTS 
WITH AGWAY LPS 


Agway LPS (Liquid Protein Supplement) will 
deliver more protein equivalence per dollar 
than any other commercial protein source. 
That’s why Northeastern dairymen are using 


twice as much as they were last year. 


With the convenient Agway wheel feeder, 


cows Can adjust their LPS consumption in 


relation to the protein supplied by their daily 
forage and grain intake. Trials at the Agway 
Farm Research Center with the specific 
Agway formula show that cows tend to 
consume only the amount needed to balance 
their needs. This means a double value: 
assurance that each cow gets adequate 
protein each day, and assurance that 
valuable protein is not wasted. 


Maintaining a profitable operation 

in the face of today’s higher feed 

costs demands an ever-increasing 
amount of your time in making manage- 
ment decisions. And it takes the right 
kind of information to make those 


And once you have an Agway LPS feeder 
or bulk tank installed, you don’t 

have to worry about keeping it filled. 
Delivery is automatic if you wish. 


decisions. This is where Agway and your 
Dairy Enterprise Salesman can 
assist you most. 


Call your local Agway and ask for a Farm 
Enterprise Salesman. He’s ready to help 
put a 4-point program to work for you. 


Free-choice or top-dressed, Agway LPS is 
the sensible way to feed protein—especially 
in this year cf high protein costs. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


don’t have trouble plowing, picking 
up stones, or spraying on side slopes. 
We even planted in a light rain one 
day, and the planter holds. We used 
to have to allow for 2 feet of drift 
across the field with conventional 
planting.” 

He feels this system gives better 
results on land that is already high 
in fertility. His crop yield ran as 
high as 20-25 tons of silage, and last 
year he harvested 3 to 4 tons per 
acre of high-moisture ear corn. His 
row width is 32 inches. 


James (left) and David Huxtable in 
the milking parlor. 
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FEEDING PIGS 


Paul Strong and son Lysle feed 
out pigs on a farm near Himrod 
(Yates County), New York. They 
have 75 of their own sows, and buy 
in a few extra pigs to fill up the 
finishing house. 

This house is 36160 feet, has 
pens measuring 10X14 feet, and 
housed 450 pigs at the time I visited. 
Under one end is a manure storage 
tank 36488 feet . . . manure 
accumulating in a fenced perimeter 
concrete ditch running along the 
rear of each pen is scraped once a 
day into this tank. “If we were to 
build again,” Paul says, “we’d make 
that ditch wider and shallower so 
pigs could be allowed to cross it.” 

Most pens have a pig that grows 
slower than the rest. “Don’t take 
him out when the others are sold 
and introduce him into a pen of 
younger pigs about his size,” cau- 
tions Paul. “They'll gang up on him, 
and in some cases kill him. Instead, 
gather together five or six slow-grow- 
ers from several pens, and introduce 
the whole group into the pigs of 
another pen . . . then things will 
work out okay.” 

Growing pigs are fed by hand- 
scoop twice a day. Antibiotics are 
included in feed until pigs reach 
125 pounds in weight, then discon- 
tinued. The Strongs have practically 
no homegrown grain to feed, buy 
most of it from other farmers in the 
area. Paul operates a Purina feed 
business in nearby Victor, so com- 
mercial supplements can be pro- 
cured in volume. 

“We're really selling our manage- 


ment and labor through this opera- 
tion.” Paul comments. “The price 
of pork has risen from last year,” 
he goes on, “but corn has jumped 
during the same period from $55 to 
$80 per ton . . . and soybean oil 
meal at more than $300 per ton now 
is enough to make any meat producer 
squirm!” 

Pigs come into the growing unit 
at a weight of 30 to 40 pounds each. 
When they reach 60 to 125 pounds, 
the protein level of the feed is re- 
duced . . . and it’s reduced again 
when they hit 125 pounds. The 
Strongs’ goal is to sell 35 market 
pigs per week; most of them pres- 
ently go to the hog marketing pools 
at Waterloo and Caledonia. 

Sows are kept in a building .. . 
in one end of which is a farrowing 
area . . . well separated from the 
growing house. The Strongs are still 
in the process of completing this 
setup. — G.L.C. 


CASH CROPPING 


Roger Treleaven farms 600 acres 
(500 tillable) on West Townline 
Road near Interlaken (Seneca Coun- 
ty), New York. His is a cash-crop 
operation, including in 1973: 80 
acres of buckwheat, 65 of red beans, 
35 of wheat, 150 of oats, 25 of rye, 
and the rest mammoth clover. 

The red beans are grown to pro- 
duce seed...the Redkote variety 
developed in New York State, and 
resistant to halo blight. Roger also 
grows the clover for seed, one-half 
the oat acreage for the same purpose, 
and all of the rye. Buckwheat goes 
to area mills for processing into flour. 


Don’t run short next spring... 


ORDER FERTILIZER NOW, 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, 


AND SAVE UP TO 


$6 A TON! 


If you order before November 17, you can save 12¢ 
per unit on mixed grades. For example, a 6-24-24 adds 
up to 54 units, saving you $6.48 a ton (12¢ x 54). 
There are comparable savings on bulk blends, too. 


Plus, you can delay payment until April 1, 1974. 
And, if stored on your farm through June 30, 
any fertilizer lost due to fire or water used in fighting fire 


will be replaced. 


For maximum discounts, place your order soon. 
Your Agway Enterprise Salesman will assist you in 


calculating your needs. 







tight-supply year. 


Field store P&K now, 
while time and weather permit 


Applying P & K now pays off in more ways than one. 
It frees valuable time and equipment for spring 
planting. It lets you take full advantage of Agway’s 
fall discounts. And, most important, it assures you 
of adequate supply in what is likely to be another 


The simple way to put your P & K down is with 
Agway’s Certified Spreader Service. To make sure 
you get your P & K down before winter sets in, 
call Agway right away. 


Complete your fall lime-up now 


If your fields aren’t in a pH range of 6.2 to 6.5, you’re 
losing production. And chances are, if you haven’t limed 
in the past two years, your fields are not in this range. 


Lime is important to bring your soil up to its 
productive potential and to assure greatest return on 
fertilizer input. Lime helps add protein to alfalfa—so 
important with today’s higher protein costs. Plus, lime 
is critical to the effectiveness of herbicides. 


Take time to soil test this fall. And call for the Agway 
Certified Spreader Service while there is still time. 




































Roger Treleaven in a field of York: tar 
wheat. 


“The price this year for buckwheat 
looks like $4.50 to $5.25 per hin- 
dred,” Roger comments. “T like to 
plant it between July 4 and 10... 
find that its planting and harvest ng 
works in well between oats end 
beans.” 

He has an arrangement with a 
beekeeper to place hives of bees in 
the area to aid pollination of buck 
wheat blossoms. Buckwheat straw 
...as well as all other straw... is 
plowed down. “It’s worth more to 
me in the ground than in the bale,” 
Roger comments. Soils on this farm 
run toward the heavy side, and or- 
ganic matter is important to improve 
soil tilth. 

This year, Roger used a combina- 






tion of Eptam and Treflan as a 
herbicide on beans. “I’ve used Eptam 
for years,” he comments, “but noticed 
last year that the combination works 
on a broader list of weeds than one 
alone.” — G.L.C. 


TMR PAYS ITS WAY 


Cows are like kids; they don’t 
always eat what’s best for them, or 
so goes the argument of those who 
have gone to total mixed rations 
_(TMR, or complete rations). By this 

method, all the nutritional require- 
ments of the dairy cow are so well 
mixed that bossy can’t sort out what 
she likes best; she has to eat the 
bitter with the sweet. 

Another reason for going the way 
of complete rations, according to 
Lansing, New York dairy partners 
Clarence and Chuck Benson, is that 
the system will pay for itself quickly 
in these times of high feed costs. 
They can feed the least expensive 
sources of protein without worrying 
so much about palatability. 

No Soy 

“No more soybeans for me,” vows 
Clarence. “The price of my feed 
went up $60 a ton in one weekend. 
In June, I was paying $230 a ton 
and using 20 tons a month.” Clarence 
says he'd rather put that kind of 
money into the admittedly expensive 
mixer wagon and mix his own ration. 
He’s confident that at present retail 
feed prices the wagon will pay for 
itself in six months. 

Chuck and Clarence operate a 
120-cow freestall setup. Their forage 
comes from three large side-by-side 
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trench silos that hold haycrop silage 
and corn silage. Clarence, a believer 
in horizontal silos rather than what 
he calls “monuments,” is quick to 
add the opinion that high-quality 
haycrop silage can be made in the 
far less expensive horizontal silo as 
well as the upright. This year, his 
haycrop silage was analyzed at an 
impressive 19.6-percent protein on 
a dry basis. 

“When we make silage,” he ex- 
plains, “we use two second-hand 
dump trucks and mound the trenches 
up to about 15 feet high’ in the 
center.” 


Feeding 


Every morning, either Clarence 
or Chuck gets on the front-end-loader 
and loads designated amounts of hay- 


‘crop silage, corn silage, urea, ground 


corn, minerals, salt and _ distillers 
grains into their “Big Auggie” mixer 
wagon. The wagon is equipped with 
a light that indicates when a pre-set 
weight of a particular ingredient 
has been reached. Then they turn on 
the augers in the wagon to thorough- 
ly blend the mixture. 

Three different rations (same in- 
gredients in different proportions) 
are mixed for three groups of cows. 
Group one is those cows with daily 
production of 40 pounds or over. 
Group two is those under 40 pounds 
per day, and group three is com- 
prised of dry cows and heifers, 


New System 


As might be expected of any new 
system, there are a few things that 
need to be worked out. Theoretical- 
ly, no feeding should have to be 
done besides the once-a-day feeding 


of TMR. However, the Bensons find 
they must feed some grain at milk- 
ings to get the cows into the parlor. 

Also, the division of groups may 
have to be altered somewhat. “We 
aren't sure 40 pounds per day of 
milk production should be the cut- 
off between groups one and two,” 
Clarence explains. But these changes 
come with time. 

The Bensons have been on a com- 
plete ration for only a few months, 
but are thoroughly satisfied with the 
system so far. More flexibility in 
composing rations and more control 
over what the cow eats makes this 
system an attractive alternative to 
many Northeast farmers, especially 
when it can pay its way! — E.P.A. 
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Clarence tops 








Extension dairy agent Bill Menzi and 
Clarence handle some complete ration 
from the bunk in the Bensons’ free- 
stall barn. 
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off a batch of complete ration with haycrop silage from 


trench silo. It takes an hour and a half to feed the herd. 





Agway Twine keeps 
your bales tied up... 
not your baler! . 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 


_ Agway sisal twine has smooth, long- 


strand fibers. No snarls, whiskers or weak 
spots to cause breaks and baler downtime. 


_ It’s manufactured under Agway’s 


supervision and quality-controlled to the 
Strictest specifications for uniformity and 


high quality. 





To put more corn 
energy in your 
feeding program, 


High-yielding Energy King 
put more homegrown corn 


energy into your feeding 


to make available the best 


Right now, Agway ts taking 


Energy Kings and other fine 
hybrids. It’s a good time to 


your farm. 


A new full-season hybrid: 
Agway 834X 


Extremely uniform with 


start shopping here 


hybrids from Agway can help you 


program. Agway is continually 
evaluating new hybrids in order 


possible hybrids for the East. 


orders for spring delivery of the 


choose the ones that best match 


Excellent production potential and 
broad adaptability. Long, tight husks 
give ears good protection against 
weather and birds. It produces a 
medium-sized ear on every plant, 
relatively low-placed for a late hybrid. 
Highly recommended for silage and 
grain. Maturity range: 119 to 129 days. 


medium-low ears: Agway 725X 

In one-acre trials on six farms last 
year, yields averaged 133 bushels with 
only 1.7% lodging. Smallish ears have 
excellent husk cover to protect against 


birds. With its very good rating on 
standability, Agway 725X may be 
planted at slightly higher rates with 
resulting higher yields. Maturity 
range: 110 to 120 days (silage/grain). 


A “special cross” hybrid: 
Agway 393S 


From Maine to central Pennsylvania, 


this has been proving itself for 


carried midway on the stalk. Husked 
ears are uniform with deep kernels. 
90 to 100 days (silage/grain). 


A truly outstanding performer: 
Agway 590X 

Offers a tremendous yield potential 
with a high of 37 tons of silage and 


medium-sized stalks with excellent 
standability. Develops an above- 
average ear on each plant, even 

at high populations. A “must” for 
every farm in its range. Maturity 
range: 96 to 106 days (silage/ grain). 


New star for short-season areas: 
Cornell 110 

Vigorous early growth with 
above-average tolerance to cold soils. 
Good yields for short-season areas. 
72 to 82 days (silage /grain). 


Earlier hybrid with yields of 
over 100 bu./acre: Agway 151S 
Produces extremely high-quality 


are relatively low on stalk. Maturity 
range: 70 to 80 days (silage/grain). 


superior standability, excellent disease 
resistance and grain yields. Large ears, 
well covered by deep-green husks, are 


235 bushels of grain per acre. Rugged, 


silage. Medium-sized blocky-type ears 


Big, rugged—with superior 

yield potential: Cornell 407 

A new hybrid with improved 
standability and superior seedling 
vigor. Excellent for silage and grain. 
Maturity range: 88 to 98 days 
(silage/grain). 


A good-sized ear on every stalk: 
Agway 595S 

Excellent standability and seedling 
vigor and growth. Widely adapted for 
silage and grain. Maturity range: 94 
to 104 days (silage/grain). 


Excellent standability with high 
silage yields: new Cornell 565 
Uniformly tall plants with ears carried 
well up on the stalk. Wide, deep-green 
leaves. Maturity range: 95 to 105 days 
(silage/ grain). 


Equals or outyields the best in 

its group: new Agway 840X 

A medium-tall, uniform plant with 
large ears carried midway on rugged 
stalks. A “must.” Maturity range: 112 
to 122 days (silage/grain). 


A truly superior, long-season 
hybrid: Agway 909X 

Strong stalks keep growing after 

the others have quit for the year. 
Outstanding. Maturity range: 125 to 
135 days (silage/ grain). 


Ask your Agway Enterprise 
Salesman for the new descriptive 
folders telling all about the 
hybrids above and others. Then 
let him help you select the ones 
that will challenge the best you’ve 
ever grown... the Energy Kings 
from Agway. 


FIRST CLASS 


FOUNDATION HELPS 


As I reflect upon the spring-1973 
semester at Cornell I realize that 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Foun- 
paTion helped make it possible 
through the scholarship I received. 

I had previously attended Erie 
Community College at Buffalo, New 
York, and received my Associate of 
Applied Science degree in Occupa- 
tional Therapy Assistance in May, 
1972. After working through the 
summer, I decided to return to 
school and pursue a field I feel is 
not widespread... yet the need is 
there. 

To be sure this was what I wanted 
to do, I took a job with the 4-H 
Extension Service within the slum 
areas of Buffalo. I taught home eco- 
nomics and created a program of 
ceramics with children aged 7-16. I 
am presently enrolled in the College 
of Human Ecology ... Community 
Service Education...Home Eco- 
nomics. 

My future endeavors are to com- 
bine my occupational therapy with 
the home economics and work with- 
in a community organization teach- 
ing home economics and indepen- 
dent living to handicapped adults 
and children. From there I would 
initiate a special program for handi- 
capped people through contacting 
those in the vicinity by publicity 
and handicapped people’s associa- 
tions. 

I have done field work with physi- 
cally handicapped for six weeks. It 
is here that I began developing my 
ideas. I feel that if people were al- 
lowed to learn on their own, to be 
able to come to a center always 
open for them, rather than a strained 
situation in a hospital, it would be 
very helpful. 


Many Places 


I have worked many places since 
age 16, and with each job I have 
encountered all types of people. My 
jobs included an orphanage, camp 
cook, waitress at a five-and-dime 
store, a mountain (Adirondack) re- 
sort, truck-stop coffee shop, 4-H 
Extension Service, and _ presently 
home-health care agency for the 
elderly along with a toy-factory job. 
For my therapy field work, I was at 
a state mental hospital (Danvers, 
Massachusetts) and a physical re- 
habilitation center at Cleveland, 
Ohio, for six weeks each. 

Cornell presented a challenge to 
me. As a transfer student, it was 
difficult in regards to the amount of 
work required and adjustment to 
dorm living. I did survive, although 
my grades were low with a 2.26 
average. I had a dean’s list average 
at the community college. Now that 
I have been initiated into Cornell 
life, I feel that I will improve great- 
ly in the fall. I have two more years 
to complete. 
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I am putting myself through school. 
I am the eldest of eight children. We 
have always lived in the city of 
Buffalo. My experiences have been 
varied and through the help that 
the Foundation has given to me, and 
Cornell is following through with, I 
will eventually be able to reach my 
goals. 

Consequently, I would like to 
express to the American AGRICUL- 
TuRIST FouNDATION my deepest ap- 
preciation and sincerest thanks for 
its generosity. I hope that the Foun- 
dation will always be successful. 

Thank you very much. — Mary 
Margerum, Buffalo, New York. 


COST SQUEEZE 


Who is deciding that the farmer 
is making such a “profit” as reported 
on nationwide television? Is it a 
statistician or a genuine fifteen-hour- 
a-day farmer? Anyone can compile 
a sheaf of papers listing figures, but 
reality is often a different truth. 

The cost of producing a crop, 
whether it be a field of red beans or 
a tankful of milk, has risen almost 
threefold from a year ago. The prices 
of chemicals, fertilizer, seed, diesel 
fuel, if you are fortunate enough to 
find them, have risen drastically. 
Most farmers are unable to do the 
job without hiring extra help. 

After the above expenses... and 

aying a man a living wage, his fuel 
bill, light bill, half of his social se- 
curity, all his compensation, and 
other incidentals . . . there isn’t much 
left to be called “profit.” Sure, we 
get an increase for the raw products, 
but always the cost of purchasing 
the supplies goes up accordingly or 


more. 


Weather? It plays a most impor- 
tant part! For if the weather were 
perfect, farming would be a perfect 
job. When I hear people complain 
because they can’t go camping, it 
makes me “uptight” for a few min- 
utes. It means that the farmer can’t 
plant a field of corn or harvest that 
badly-needed hay crop. I know it 
isn’t their fault, so I try to smile it 
away. Perhaps someone up there is 
trying to get our attention, do you 
suppose? 

Don’t forget that the farmer is 
still a consumer at the store like 
anyone else, and pays the same 
price. Also, the farmer buys a great 
share of big machinery that plays a 
big role in the overall economy. 

We know the sweat and prayers 
that go into a crop long before it 
ever reaches the consumer. So “Why 
be a farmer,” you're asking? Per- 
haps it’s the challenge that comes 
alive every spring; it’s seeing some- 
thing you've nurtured become a 
producing reality; it’s a family work- 
ing together; it’s being able to look 
over the fields and say, “It’s mine.” 
It’s being near to God and knowing 
down deep that somehow we have 
helped to make this land a better 
place to live. God gave us a job to 
do and we do it as best we can with 
His help. — Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hargett, Saxojac Farm, Locke, New 
York 13092. 


WHITENERS 


On a recent vacation to New Or- 
leans, the expected happened at 
each meal. We were presented with 
small plastic containers of coffee 
and tea whiteners. 

I kept some of them and have 
made a list of the microsized names 
of ingredients on the containers. 
Whatever has happened to cow 
cream? Can you, or any reader, 
imagine the drums, jars, boxes and 
bottles of these chemicals as they 
arrive at the whitener factory? In- 
dividually they probably are quite re- 
volting, perhaps even gastrically 
dangerous. 

From four brands, I have counted 
22 ingredients. Some of them are 
common to all four brands. Here is 





Ronald Goddard, general manager of Agway (center), accepts a plaque 
of appreciation from the national FFA for Agway’s continuing support 
of the organization. FFA leaders presenting the award are, from left: 
David Galley, Garrattsville, New York; Bruce Erath, Grahamsville, New 
York; Dwight Seegmiller, Decorah, lowa; Wayne Fletcher, Lisbon, New 


York. 


the list of chemicals which, phy 

water, make substitute cream: 

. Hydrogenated coconut oil 

. Corn oil 

. Sodium caseinate , 

. Mono and di-glycerides anq 
lactylic esters of fatty acids 

5. Di-sodium phosphate 

6. Salt 

7. Carrageenan 
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. Guar gum 
. Artificial color and flavor 
10. Hydrogenated palm kernel oj] 
11. Sugar 
12. Dipotassium phosphate 
13. Propylene glycol 
14. Monostearate 
15. Polysorbate-60 
16. Stearoyl lactylate 
17. Corn syrup solids 
18. Vegetable fats 
19, Sodium silico aluminate 
20. Sorbitan monostearate 
21. Emulsifier 
22. Stabilizer 
I can understand why these 
whiteners were not refrigerated! - 
John Withee, Lynfield, Massachusetts, 


FOR HUSBANDS ONLY 


I hope this letter gets to husbands 
—the kind that don’t talk to their 
wives much, Because my husband 
never talked to me about what to do 
in case he should die before me, or 
some emergency left him unable to 
act for himself. I want to ask every 
husband to at least leave a letter of 
instruction for his wife if he hasn't 
done it already. 

Money, property, or benefits may 
be lost because there is no record 
available to make proper claim for 
their recovery. I never knew until 
my husband died that a birth certifi 
cate is necessary to file for benefits 
and funds from various sources. 

My husband didn’t tell me where 
he kept his important papers and | 
couldn’t find them. This resulted in 
quite a bit of trouble as I didn‘ 
know which hospital he was born in, 
but fortunately he went to a local 
school and I was able to get a letter 
stating when he was born, according 
to school records, which was accept- 
ed in place of the birth certificate. 
To avoid unnecessary financial loss, 
it is urgently suggested that a check 
list be kept in a safe but accessible 
location. 

If you haven’t made a will, go to 
a lawyer without delay. Like my 
husband, you may be gone tomorrow 
even though you seem well and 
strong today. 

I hope you'll make an inventory of 
what you have and its. probable 
value. Everyone should have a rec- 
ord book just to keep track of things 
that are bought, when or where they 
are bought and how much they cost. 
Then when things have to be sold it 
will be much easier to figure out 
how valuable everything is. 

List 

As soon as possible, write down 
who your lawyer is, his address and 
phone number, where your will i 
kept, what your social security and 
health insurance number is. You 
should list your bank accounts and 
their numbers as well as insurance 
policy numbers and companies (life, 
car, home, etc.) Get your birth cer 
tificate and important papers needed 
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to settle legal affairs together and tell 
your wife where you keep them. 
Your wife will need the income tax 
returns, credit card account numbers, 
cancelled checks, safe deposit box 
key, etc. 

If there is any money due you from 
anyone, or if you have borrowed 
from or loaned anything to anyone, 
write that down. After my husband 
died, a friend of his told me that my 
husband borrowed something from 
him, but we couldn’t find it. 


Notes 


If any personal property is in the 
possession of someone else, make a 
note of that. If you have made ar- 
rangements with anyone about any- 
thing be sure to jot this down. After 
you die someone might say that you 
promised to do something and _ if 
your wife Knows nothing about it, 
this can cause a great deal of mental 
anguish. 

Your wife should have a bank ac- 
count of her own that she can use to 
pay the bills that will come up be- 
fore your legal affairs are settled by 
the lawyer. Each of your children 
should have a savings account in 
case something happens to both you 
and your wife. Make it a habit, when 
your children get gifts of money, 
that part of it goes in, the bank. 
Teach them, when they get a job, to 
bank part of every paycheck to take 
care of expenses in an emérgency. 

Insurance and other funds take 
time to get. Ask your children, when 
they get cars of their own, to take 
good care of their insurance policies. 
Make sure they know where their 
birth certificates are. Get a special 
box for each of them to keep im- 
portant papers in. 

If you have handguns and your 
wife has no permit, be sure to tell 
her what to do. If the wrong person 
gets hold of them, they might be 
destroyed. There are special gun 
laws and regulations you should 
know about. 

Please, husbands, instruct your 
wives (and children as soon as they 
are old enough) in how things should 
be taken care of after you are gone. 
— Mrs. Frank Osterc, Fishkill, New 


‘ork 


STOP MULTIFLORA 


I consider multiflora rose a seri- 
ous pollutant, at least in some areas. 
Some 25 years ago, we -planted this 
around a hillside tree planting near 
a farm pond. It was recommended 
as bird food and wildlife cover. 

As long as the land was farmed, 
pasture fields were kept free of the 
plant... but birds fed on it heavily, 
and it soon choked the area around 
the pond. 

Several years later, we sold most 
of the farm and built a new house 
near the tree planting. The rose has 
become an almost continual problem, 
and it’s an almost impossible task to 
remove it from tree planting even 
with bulldozers. . 

Almost all fields near the pond are 
completely worthless because of this 
pollutant and it will be costly to re- 
claim them, 

I feel the Department of Conser- 
vation and other such groups should 
stop recommending this as a plant- 
ing, or at least include a warning 
with it. — Myra Snook, Newton, New 
Jersey. 
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Reproduced from 
April, 1842 


You may have an exact reproduction of the 
very first issue of American Agriculturist pub- 
lished in April, 1842. Each page was carefully 
photographed and then all 32 pages (9’’ x 6”’) 
offset printed on paper as nearly like the original 
as we could find. 

Let me warn you — when your copy arrives, 
do not start browsing through it if you have any- 
thing that has to be done in the next hour or 
two because it’s one of those things you can’t 
put down! 

Vol. 1, No. 1 free with your new or renewal 
subscription or $1 postpaid if you don’t subscribe 
at this time. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P. O. BOX 516 
ITHACA, N.Y. 14850 


Enclosed is $_____—~~————S*fr' a gift subscription for 
a friend for the term I’ve checked. 


A GIFT 
FOR A FRIEND 














[] l year $3  []2years$5 (J 5 years $10 
Also send at no extra charge (check one) 
Vol. 1, Eastman's 
No.1 [J Chestnuts [] 
Friend’s name 
please print 
St. or R.D. No. 
Post Office 
State Zip 


Your name for gift card 





Your address 








“That day in which we have not 


laughed is useless.”’ 


Back in 1923, the late Ed Eastman printed a 
short, humorous little item in the southeast corner 
of his editorial page. With rare exceptions, every 
issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST carried one of 
his Chestnuts until he died. We printed ‘‘East- 
man’s Chestnuts’’ — Vol. I, in 1936. We printed 
4 more volumes between 1936 and 1958. A 
few years ago we put the best of the Chestnuts 
in Vol. VI — just the way Ed wrote them. 

You can have a copy of this 96-page pocket 
size volume by renewing your own subscription — 
or we'll mail to a friend with your gift subscrip- 
tion order. 


You may use one or both coupons. 


* 
Use this coupon for your gift 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST EXTEND MY 
P. O. BOX 516 SUBSCRIPTION 
ITHACA, N.Y. 14850 
Yes, | want (check gift you want): 
Vol. 1, Eastman’s 
No. 1 i Chestnuts [] 


with my subscription. Enclosed is $ 
for the term I’ve checked below. 


[] 1 year$3 []2 years $5 [] 5 years $10 


obel her? 


out gaares> 


(List additional gifts on separate sheet). 
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lf your cleaner chute needs re- 
placing, take advantage of the new 
Berg Split Chute. It is a terrific 
advancement in durable, efficient 
barn cleaning. The split chute 
eliminates a corner wheel and one 
reverse curve. This results in a 
reduction in friction and you get 
more dependable performance, less 
wear and lower power requirement. 
The Berg Split Chute as well as 
Berg conventional chutes are full 
width and can be used with any 
manure stacker or thrower. 


It also is a good time to replace 
worn barn cleaner chain. Berg 
Chain Links are forged, in a single 
piece from special alloy steel. There 
are no pins, rivets or bolts to rust, 
bind, break or work loose. Berg 
Link Chain can be used on any 
make of barn cleaner. Mail the 
coupon and we will send: you more 
complete details. 


Berg Equipment Corporation, Marshfield, Wisconsin 54449 
Berg Eastern Division, Little Falls, New York 13365 
Berg Equipment Co. (Canada) Ltd. RR-6 London, Ontario, Canada 


Send Information on: 

[.] PERMA-PENS [-] COW SAVER TIE STALLS 

(] LEVER ACTION STALLS [] BARN CLEANERS 

[.] MANURE STACKERS [] AIR FLOW VENTILATION 


Name 
Address 
City, State 


BUILOoOsB EVERYTHING 
BETTER FOR BARNS 
le a al 








N 
oO 
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Products. Inc 


Free 


New, 24-page Buyers Guide. 
A complete list of Harvestore 
equipment. Free when you send 
coupon. 


Two sizes, 12” or 16”. Woven 
nylon belts. High capacity, low 
maintenance. Automatic con- 
trol center feeds preselected 
amount to one or multiple lots. 


Please rush my free copy to: 
Name 
Address 
City State 
I farm, acres. 
Number of animals: ____dairy ______ beef _____ hogs 
Check if attending school 


Mail to: A.O. Smith Harvestore Products, Inc. Dept. Aa-103 
550 West Algonquin Road 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 








County.— =" = fan 


H73-35 
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New York Fair Winners 


(All addresses in New York State 
unless otherwise indicated) 


AYRSHIRE 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Haynes Farm Royal Ruth 3rd, Rob- 
ert, Jr. and Adelbert Haynes, Tully. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Mel- 
ody Lane Elinor, Fred Bova, Burke. 

Junior Champion — Clover Crest 
Rex Sybil, Marshall Cheesman, E]- 
lenburg Depot. 


Bulls: 


Junior and Grand Champion—Gal- 
ney Flashy Joke, Julia DeLavergne, 
Dansville. 

Senior Champion — Melody Lane 
Eban, Clifford Bullock Family, Ed- 
wards. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Haynes 
Farm Mister Clark, Donna Haynes, 
Tully. 


BROWN SWISS 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion—Vine 
Valley Paul Lu Ann, Leon Button, 
Rushville. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Ven- 
ture’s Dandy Dot, Velva and Wil- 
liam Notter, Jr., Cobleskill. 

Junior Champion — We-Gotta Re- 
flector Pietje, Jerry Harkness, Mar- 
cellus. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion—My-T-Fine Touchdown, Peter 
Klotzbach, Jr. & Sons, Corfu. 

Junior and Grand Champion—Ven- 
ture’s Syndee Leo, Velva and Wil- 
liam Notter, Jr., Cobleskill. 


GUERNSEY 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Mountleh M Emerald, Henry Venier, 
LaFayette. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Wyo- 
ming Darimost Mirage, Cristel Rip- 
ley, Cortland. 

Junior Champion — Golden Har- 
vest Dari Jubilant, F.W. McCann, 
Bridgewater, Connecticut. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion—High 
Meadows of Flemingdale, Paul and 
Margaret Fleming, Cortland. 

Reserve Grand Champion — High 
Meadows Dari Zoro, Suzanne Venier, 
LaFayette. 

Junior Champion—High Meadows 
Ambassador, Henry Venier, LaFay- 
ette. 


HOLSTEIN 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Springmedow Citation Lady, James 
Brewster, Jewett City, Connecticut. 

Reserve Grand Champion — 
Mathewsfield Charmer Countess, 
John Sullivan, LeRoy. 

Junior Champion — Royal Haven 
Maple Belle, Lynn and Bonnie Mil- 
ler, Towanda, Pennsylvania. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion ~— 
Walker Farm Irish Fury, Kay Walk- 
er, Falconer. 

Reserve Grand Champion—Silvery 
Falls BE Carmen, Herbert and Wil- 
bur Farney, Lowville. 

Junior Champion — Wonder Boy 
of Hapeman Hill, Hapeman Hill 
Homestead, Bombay. 


JERSEY 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Garth Milad Epic Linda, Herbert 
Staring Family, Lowville. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Fa- 
vorite Marlu Nite, Nancy Jo Taylor, 
Walton. 

Junior Champion—Parkview Basil 
Lynn, Herbert Staring Family, Low- 
ville. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Vaucluse Star Mascot, Dean Bezek, 
Waymart, Pennsylvania. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Com- 
mando Milkman Sleeper, Frederick 
Luchsinger, Syracuse. 

Junior Champion — Mags Jester B 
Sleeper, Tim Austin, Dryden. 


MILKING SHORTHORN 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Hillholm Cadi Dahlia, Susan Vaadi, 
LaFargeville. 

Reserve Grand Champion — West- 
over Imperial Liz, C. Eugene, Ger- 
trude and Richard Lathrop, Sher- 
burne. 

Junior Champion — Hillholm Fan- 
cy Dahlia, Susan Vaadi, LaFarge- 
ville. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
White’s Jasper Snow, William Fritz, 
Churchville. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion —Sprucewood Scarlet — Lad, 
Richard Baylor, Churchville. 


ANGUS 


Females: 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
Blackbird D499 of Sayre, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sayre MacLeod, Phelps. 

Reserve Grand Champion — 
Georgina 410D of Sayre, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sayre MacLeod, Phelps. 


Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Juanada 7 of PJM, J/W Farms, Shef- 
field, Massachusetts. 


Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Great Northern of B.L.F. 34, 
Bent Lee Farm, Brant Lake. 


CHAROLAIS 


Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Lands End Diamant 222, JCL Cattle 
Company and Towpath Farm, Day- 
ton, Maryland. 

Reserve Grand Champion—HF080) 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Food For 
The Spirit 





by Robert L. isa 


The late Robert Frost, New En- 
gland poet, was a great believer in 
individuality and independence. In 
an interview shortly before his death, 
he said that the independent indi- 
vidual, if at a theatre fire, would 
rather be burned than trampled to 
death and would step aside and look 
for his own exit. 

Our society today is greatly in 
need of that kind of individuality 
and independence. There is almost 
too much emphasis on team play. 
One of the Watergate perjurers said 
he went along with fabricated stories 
because he wanted to be loyal to 
the team. 


Preference 


For a time, some of our industries 
have given promotion preference 
to drab characters in their “gray 
flannel suits.” Our turned-off, alien- 
ated youth have sometimes simply 
exchanged one kind of conformity 
for another. In some instances, they 
have become a _ look-alike, think- 
alike generation. 

Several years ago there was a 
popular song entitled, “I've Got To 
Be Me.” This is what we all need 
to be... ourselves. 

Jesus had an understanding of 
human individuality. He never gave 
the same word to every individual 
He encountered. Each had different 
needs and to each He gave a differ- 
ent answer. 

Even in the choice of disciples, 
He chose a wide range of distinct 
personalities. Not only that, He never 
made them into “cookie-cutter” 
copies of Himself. He wanted each 
to be fully himself in the service of 
God and man. 


DELINQUENT 


We read in the paper and hear on the air 

Of killing and stealing and crime 
everywhere. 

We sigh and we say as we notice the trend, 

“Are they all rebels, have they no end?’’ 

But can we be sure, if it’s their fault alone, 

That maybe a part of it isn’t our own? 

Are we the guilty who place in their way 

Too many things to lead them astray? 

Too much money to spend, too much idle 
time 

Too many movies of passion and crime. 

Too many children encouraged to roam 

By too many parents who won't stay at 
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95 or 120 bushel capacity .. . hy- 
draulic or mechanical drive 

with or without an electronic scale, 
break-away unloading auger ex- 
tension, or power bale feeder... 
Mix-All’s unmatched grinding uni- 
formity remains the same. The big 
21” mill welcomes material with 
more hammers per square inch of 
screen area than any other mill. 66 
sharp hammers! It’s this combi- 
nation that means greater capac- 
ity; that turns out more uniformly 
ground feed using larger screen 
meshes and less horsepower. 
Material is cut — not pounded — 


Uniform grinding plus 
b matched attachments 


to assure uniform gata That 
means better mixing with other in- 
gredients. A heavy-duty V-belt 
drive keeps the power positive. 
The 7” diameter direct mill-to- 
mixer auger keeps the job mov- 
ing. And, a high-pivot (46”) 
unloading auger adds to your 
reach. Mix-Alls offer you the per- 
sonalized adaptations, the big 
capacity, and the constant uni- 
formity you want and need. See 
for yourself why Gehl Mix-Alls are 
the world’s most popular feed- 
makers. Ask your Gehl dealer 
about the 95MX or the 120MX. 





Your Gehl desler is for faring: too 


h Arcade .. - . M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. Nichols Thetga Farm Supply 
aa BI I Jay's Sales & Service, Inc North Java Java Farm Supply, Inc 
i ; i ? ossvale ay’s Sales ervice, Inc. a 7 4 i 
Kids oe mee the movies, they don't Brisben - Chenango Farm Supply Ogdensburg. . . . . Dawley’s Garage 
waite the 99 Pe : Canandaigua oc.) sleet Coryn Farm Supply Oneonta . West End Implement Co. 
They don't paint gay pictures of gangsters CONNECTICUT Canastota _ Whites Farm Supply, Inc. Pine Plains . .Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
and crooks. Wallingford esekeesé mEneCEs lok. Canton Robinson Farm Eq. Co., Inc. Richfield Springs . Leo M. Filburn 
Th : i n't r Ree eee ae Cazenovialsicts (oc eek oe J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. Salem ie Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
ee ake sae Raver ney Boniaete Moony; . Judson’s Farm Equipment Central Square Central Square Equip. Corp. Schaghticoke _Norman W. Allen Farm Mach. Serv. 
ES 3 MASSACHUSETTS Clinton . Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. Sharon Springs . Edgar J. Handy 
They don't make the laws, they don’t make ; Cortland:  .Ycose desea Cain’s Trac. & Imp., Inc. Sherburne Chenango Farm Supply 
Agawam . Chriscola’s Farm Equip., Inc. , 
the cars. S Cuba Ernest D. Witter Slate Hill _ . . Francis Remey 
pencer “Me: . Klem Tractor Sales, Inc. 
They don’t peddle drugs that addle the | sunderland ....... Roman R.Skibiski, Inc. DeRuyter . _. H. W. Cook Farm Serv., Inc. South New Berlin... SNB Valley Supply oe Gs 
brain, Taunton . Westville Equipment = Depauville. . ies Carl C. Fry, Inc. are i ee a 
That's all done by older folks, greedy for ery Been: meer < — = pat ae seated ae abe eo: vite 
gain. : NEW HAMPSHIRE Fillmore. . _ . Rickett’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
By the law of blameless the Saviour made | Epping... .... . . SUE Brown 2o:Sons, InOy i llEort! Dlaino dics. koe Hallsville Farm Supply, Inc. VERMONT 
i Walpole Pinnacleview Farm Equip., Inc U F Suppl 
nown rE 0d Meee as ” Frankfort . Urgo's\Farm Supply’ gos pandginh © 2. LW. ood, | 
Who is here among us to cast the first NEW JERSEY Franklin . . Ray Tilley ‘and Son, Inc. rEg Pa tec ne 
stone? ee ial auc Middlebury . ‘Champlain Valley Equip., Inc. 
; +3) aay Columbus. . - Reed Brothers Equipment en Poultney . . Charles H. Monroe 
For in so many cases it's Sud Bubp Ss Rue Ee ings lov ce eee lane S. Johnson Hurff Hamlin . . .R.C. Schepler & Son Richmond __ Surmrier. Far 
The title ‘‘Delinquent’’ fits older folks, too. Rinses en _ | D& R Equipment | Hammond . . . . Edwin Hadlock & Sons 
(This poem, written by a fifteen-year- Sussex . _ Sussex Welding & Farm Equip. ast - PVW abe nee ee 
zi : orseheads _ §. C. Hansen, Inc. 
old girl who was a juvenile delin- NEW YORK Jeffersonville _ Jeffersonville Garage G ehl Com an 
blish h h EQWville e470") jo ce ee chore, Foster Millard p y 
quent, was published in the Dutchess C. N. Snyder & Sons, | : 
Adams - WN. spyder & Sons, INC. Medina : . Ridge Equipment Co., Inc. West Bend, Wisconsi 
County Cooperative Extension News. ) Amsterdam Florida Imp. Co., Inc. Munnsville .. . . Howat Landers est Bend, Wisconsin 
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NEW YORK FAIR WINNERS 
(Continued from page 18) 


Leslie Pancho, Robert and Martha 
Hazard, Tully. 

Junior Champion — Lands End 
Diamant 402, JCL Cattle Company 
and Towpath Farm, Dayton, Mary- 
land. 


Bulls: 

Senior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — J.B. Buffalo Jr., Judd’s Bridge 
Farms, New Milford, Connecticut. 

Grand Champion—Monsieur Phil- 
lip GM, Glenn Baslow, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. 


HORNED HEREFORD 


Females: 


Champion —Dutchess 002, Dutch- 


High I. D. 


Papin 


DEKALB hybrids make it. 


DEKALB hybrids are bred 
for high grain to stover ratios. That 
means high T.D.N. And they do well 
at high populations. So you can 
plant them thick for big tonnages. 

The hybrids at the right are 
bred for your growing conditions. 
They’re bred to produce plenty of 
the high-quality silage you need for 
big milk checks. Talk to your 
DEKALB dealer 
about the big ones 
for your farm now. 


DEPEND ON DEKALB | 


“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. Numbers designate hybrids. 
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man Hereford Company, Wrights- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Reserve Champion — Dutchess 
986, Dutchman Hereford Company, 
Wrightsville, Pennsylvania. 


Bulls: 


Champion —26 Domino F340, 
Dutchman Hereford Company, 
Wrightsville, Pennsylvania. 

Reserve Champion — TR Advance 
0519, Amelia Peabody, Dover, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
FLF Domestic Lass 36, Falklands 
Farm, Schellsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — GHA New Trend Kathy, 
Kiyiwana Farm, Stormville. 


N. silage 
means 









Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
RHF Victor 7110 1121, Tjardes 
Farms, Gibson City, Illinois. 

Reserve Grand Champion — RHF 
Victor 7110 1168, Tjardes Farm, 
Gibson City, Illinois. 

Junior Champion — Eln  Anx 
Murphy 18, Falklands Farm, Wil- 
liam and Elizabeth Nolan and Hugh 
Lynch Farm, Schellsburg, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


SHORTHORNS 
Females: 


Senior’ Champion — Timberlee’s 
Secret BG7, Windholme Farm & 
Smalstig, Inc., Orange, Virginia. 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
Timberlee’s Lavender F16, Wind- 
holme Farm & Smalstig, Inc., Orange, 


bigger 
~ milk ra. 


DEKALB silage hybrids 
~XL-12 


Terrific Single 

Plant height—Medium-tall. 

Ear type—Good size, medium girth; 
thick, deep kernels. 
Standability—Excellent. 

Seedling vigor—Outstanding. 


XL-21 

High Yield Standout 

Plant height—Medium. 

Ear type—Long, good girth. 

Grain quality—Excellent; high test weight. 
Standability—Excellent. 


XL-316 

Big Tonnages, High Grain Silage 

Plant height—Tall. 

Ear height—Medium. 
Standability—Excellent. One of the best 
in its maturity. 

Adaptation—Not choosy about soils. 


As a condition of sale, please note statement 
of limited warranty and remedy on DEKALB 
orders and tags. 





Virginia. ; 

Reserve Grand Champion — Tim- 
berlee’s Augusta Lady F3, Windolme 
Farm & Smalstig, Inc., Orange, Vir- | 
ginia. 
Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Weston Super Surprise, Windholme 
Farm, Orange, Virginia. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Windholme Approval, Wind- 
holme Farm, Orange, Virginia. 


SWINE 


Champion ribbons in the swine 
breeds were awarded as follows: 

Berkshire—Grand Champion Boar 
and Grand Champion Sow, Ken 
Wiley, Victor. 

Chester White —Grand Champion 


Boar and Grand Champion Sow, 


Roger Shufelt, Wolcott. 

Duroc — Grand Champion Boar, 
Calvin Lazarus & Sons, Whitehall, 
Pennsylvania; Grand Champion Sow, 
E. & E. TenEyck, Waterloo. 

Hampshire —Grand Champion 
Boar, Reno Thomas, Beavertown, 
Pennsylvania; Grand Champion Sow, 
Terry Bennecoff & Son, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Poland China — Grand Champion 
Boar and Grand Champion Sow, 
Jason Sholley, Jonestown, Pennsyl- 
vania. . 

Yorkshire — Grand Champion 
Boar, Reno Thomas, Beavertown, 
Pennsylvania; Grand Champion Sow, 
Ralph Bliek, Williamson. 

Supreme Champion Boar All 
Breeds—Calvin Lazarus, Whitehall, 
Pennsylvania. 

Supreme Champion Sow All 
Breeds — Ralph Bliek, Williamson. 

Champion Carcass—Reno Thomas, 
Beavertown, Pennsylvania. 


SHEEP 


Exhibitors of champion rams _ in 
the various breeds were: 
Cheviot — Robert or Edith Kelly, 


Skowhegan, Maine; Columbia — 
Clyde Martin, Mt. Morris; Corrie- 
dale —Jack Baird, Spencerport; 


Dorset — Michael Carpenter, Jeffer- 
son, Maryland; Hampshire — Sally 
Austin, Acworth, New Hampshire; 
Oxford — William Tabor, Cuttings- 
ville, Vermont; Rambouillet — Ken- 
neth Moore, Nichols; Shropshire — 
Kenneth Moore, Nichols; Southdown 
— W.G. Carpenter & Sons, Jefferson, 
Maryland; Suffolk —Robert and 
John Whyte, Wreatham, Massachu- 
setts; Tunis — Colleen Fitzpatrick, 
Wayland. 

Exhibitors of champion ewes in 
the various breeds were: 

Cheviot —W. G. Carpenter & 
Sons, Jefferson, Maryland; Columbia 
— Clyde Martin, Mt. Morris; Corrie- 
dale —Laureen Fitzpatrick, Way- 
land; Dorset — Michael Carpenter, 
Jefferson, Maryland; Hampshire — 
Kenneth Moore, Nichols; Oxford — 
Glenn Botsford, Scipio Center; Ram- 
bouillet — Kenneth Moore, Nichols; 
Shropshire — Kenneth Moore, Nich- 
ols; Southdown — W. G. Carpenter 
& Sons, Jefferson, Maryland; Suffolk 
— Robert and John Whyte, Wren- 
tham, Massachusetts; Tunis — Col- 
leen Fitzpatrick, Wayland. 

Champion Wether — Daniel Fitz- 
patrick, Wayland. 

Reserve Champion Wether — Ron- 
ald Miller, New Lisbon. 

Champion Carcass — Kevin Pond, 
Ithaca. 
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LIVESTOCK 





Swamp Fever — A control and eradi- 
cation program against equine in- 
fectious anemia (EIA, swamp fever) 
is underway in New York State. Agri- 
culture and Markets inspectors are 
testing thousands of horses each 
month and freeze-branding the in- 
fected ones. A horse that’s had EIA 
is always a carrier. 

It’s illegal to sell an infected horse, 
whether it has been branded or not. 
So before you hand over the cash 
for the horse you're buying, insist 
that the seller gives you a certificate 
showing that the animal has tested 
negative to a recent immunodiffu- 
sion test for swamp fever...and 
make sure the certificate is for the 
horse being purchased! 


Detector — On-the-spot pregnancy 
detection in sows and ewes is said 
to be possible with the Centaur 
Doppler Fetometer, an instrument 
developed and tested in Great Brit- 
ain. Compact, portable and easily- 
operated by a farmer or stockman, 
the device uses sound signals to 
detect the fetus of a piglet or lamb 
and monitor the mother’s uterine 
pulse. 

The ultrasonic instrument is used 
with best results four to five weeks 
after mating, and pregnancy can 
often be confirmed within a matter 
of seconds. 


Recycling — Penn State researchers 
have been creating methane gas 
from animal manure...and_ using 
the methane experimentally as a fuel. 

They point out that India has 
2,500 methane gas generators using 
animal wastes in digesters . . . mostly 
in rural villages and on farms. 

However, the economics of this 
type of conversion in the U.S. are 
not encouraging to its adoption. Who 
knows, though, with costs of con- 
ventional fuel rising, maybe the time 
of the dung digester is just around 
the corner! 


Eye of the Master — There’s little 
truth in the belief that the confor- 
mation of a beef animal can be ap- 
praised by the “expert eye.” So 
contends John Crouse of the U.S. 
Meat Animal Research Center. In 
tests, live animal scores were made 
by experienced appraisers who scored 
the cattle at weaning age and again 
before they were slaughtered. Their 
scores On various traits were com- 
pared with actual results from the 
carcass evaluation. Crouse  con- 
cluded: 

* Visual appraisal does not accu- 
rately predict feeder calf perfor- 
mance or subsequent carcass merit. 

* Slaughter steer quality grades 
cannot be determined “by eye” on 
live animals. , 

* Slaughter steer cutability can 
be quite accurately determined by 
visual appraisal in a group of mixed- 
breed cattle. 

* Genetic improvement based on 
visually-appraised selection will be 
slow. 

Beef organizations apparently 
agree with this research; the Beef 
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Improvement Federation has _re- 
moved the section on conformation 
scoring from its “Guidelines for 
Uniform Beef Improvement Pro- 
grams.” 


Angus bulls and longhorn cows are 
featured on a new 8-cent postage 
stamp issued early in October. It’s 
first in a series of stamps that will be 
issued to honor rural America. 





RURAL AMERICA } 
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No other milk replacer beats Blue Seal into solution — or does more 
to promote growth and feed efficiency. You'll be ready for all the 
action with this 16-quart pail, with its heavy duty handle and con- 
toured grip, plus our handy whip — FREE with every 500 lb. order 
of Blue Seal Milk Replacer (or the whip alone with every five bags). 


Blue Seal Milk Replacer replaces whole milk . . 


prevent scours .. 


. its antibiotic helps 


. you save money. Now, from September 15 


through October 31, your Blue Seal Dealer is making this special 


offer. So order your Blue Seal Milk Replacer today . 


. get 


your pail and whip while the supply lasts. 





Lawrence, Mass. 01842 





One of the top five junior Angus show- 
men in North America is Joyce Mark- 
eveys of Terryville, Connecticut. Photo: 
American Angus Association 


Pra me aie) Ort 


Doc Mettler comments on: 


Mastitis memo 


OCTOBER is the time of year I 
have the most difficulty in deciding 
what to write about. Most livestock 
are remarkably free of problems 
then, and it seems a shame to spoil 
a fine Indian summer by thinking 
about preventing winter problems 


eRe Sal iieto oe 
motto. And, with up to ten — 
THC STEN LOTR EER La 
over 400 acres at one time, — 
that’s obviously what he 


does. ‘‘Sunflowers are a very | 


profitable farm crop and — 
they greatly enhance the 
Poo eae ee 
**And conservation. They. 
attract all kinds of desirable 
- ground feeding birds, Doves, 
quail, turkeys, geese, ducks. 
The harvested seed from one. 
acre alone would feed 
PTUIAU UU vem iot ee rier ts 
one sitting. And it’s easy 


- Ciet a ee 
) Be birds. ee 


when this can wait until November 
(as long as it’s done before deer sea- 
son). 

For a long time, I have thought 
about an article concerning mastitis, 
but have found excuses for putting 
it off because mastitis is a subject 


Nay) oe 


ee farm Eiti 
BCU oe rien ete yal oom EAL 


CT eSeM TMCS irs g 
research story nationwide. 
And now Jim receives a 
steady flood of letters simply 
addressed to Jim ere S 
eerie her , 
Tennessee 38372. Enclosed 


_are self-addressed, eight- 


cent stamped envelopes with 
aii ky CesT Mw ieee 
packet of sunflower seeds 
plus information about 





most people who work with dairy 
cattle do not like to talk about. 

In August, several hundred dairy 
farmers, veterinarians, research peo- 
ple, milk industry representatives, 
sanitarians and fieldmen gathered in 
Rochester, New York with the idea 
of not only talking about mastitis, 
but doing something about it. The 
meeting was called by the National 
Mastitis Council, an organization 
started about twelve years ago to 
join together everyone concerned 
with the milk industry from producer 
to consumer to not only control, but 
eventually eradicate this most costly 
of dairy cattle diseases. 

Rather than launch into a long 
discussion on the subject, I would 
rather mention a few points brought 
out at this meeting, both in the for- 


ns : obtaihiae his nee 
“Sunflower elects 
Conservation and Tara ee 


For. 


PRoraea Vii taints 


have something else in 
RCO ee Umea Keres 

pau mero te cia 
Champion. The spark plug 
brand Jim uses in the GMC, 
Ford, TH and Chevy — 
tite tL Maa tre ae ero de LTS 
4200-acre farm scene 


Toledo, Ohio 43661 


a plugs for everyone. 
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mal papers and in private discussions 
with others: 

1. We cannot over-emphasize the 
cost of mastitis to the dairyman. It’s 
not just in clinical cases, but also in 
the loss of production from “sub- 
clinical” cases in which, though the 
milk appears normal on a strip cut, 
the leukocyte count is high and pro- 
duction suffers. Furthermore, with 
an actual milk shortage in sight . . . 
and the high cost of producing milk 

. we cannot afford to put grain 
through cov.s unless they are pro- 
ducing at a maximum. 

2. We know that proper dry-cow 
treatment and teat dipping is the 
only really new thing in mastitis pre- 
vention in forty years, but federal 
law restricts the drugs we use in 
dry-cow treatment (and for all other 
diseases too) to rather weak, inef- 
fective products. 

Securing FDA approval for a new 
drug (or mixture of drugs) costs 
pharmaceutical houses hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Often, after 
they have spent this money and 
proved their point, the quicksand 
of bureaucracy and false values 
placed by so-called ecologists cause 
failure of official acceptance. 


Big Question 

3. A researcher may not find the 
answer to the question he is studying, 
but often another question instead. 
The biggest general question that 
bothers researchers (as well as most 
people who milk cows) is why one 
man can do everything wrong by 
today’s standards and still make top 
production of good-quality milk, 
while his neighbor does everything 
right and is constantly in trouble 
with mastitis. 

There is certainly a human ele- 
ment that makes an art out of milk- 
ing. Researchers are trying to find 
the answer to this so milking can be- 
come a science. 

4. Studies have been de of 
immunization against certain types 
of mastitis. As yet there are too many 
unanswered questions to say you 
can call your veterinarian and have 
him “give the cows a shot to prevent 
mastitis.” However, in certain par- 
ticular situations where all other 
known preventions have failed, this 
may be a help. 

5. Work in England indicates that 
we might be seeing some changes in 


PLEICHER *: ell R 





"| GOT ALL THE POLLUTION CON- 

TROLS ON MY REBUILT TRACTOR - 
NOW IF 1 COULD ONLY FINO ROOM 
FOR THE MOTORS" 
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milking machine design in the next 
few years. Most important, however, 
is that day-by-day maintenance of 
your present installation. A milking 
_ machine is a very complicated piece 
of equipment, and any one part that 
_ is worn or not functioning can affect 
the whole system. 

The Milking Machine Manufac- 
turers Council several years ago 
recommended a continual preven- 
tive maintenance program. Some 
companies have started to install 
hour meters on their equipment to 
indicate when these preventive 


measures should be taken. Liner 
care... alternating two sets weekly, 
and other maintenance was 


stressed. 


Eager 

6. In our eagerness to find answers 
to milking machine problems we 
have accepted gadgets, or changed 
one part of a machine to create a 
desired effect, without considering 
its effect on the rest of the system 
or on milk quality and flavor. As an 
example, one speaker mentioned that 
_ a few years ago we found that in- 
creased vacuum-pump capacity 
helped some installations. Now in 
some cases we have gone too far 
and have too much pump for the 
diameter of the milk line. He urged 
further research on this particular 
problem. 

7. Teat dipping, combined with 
_ dry-cow treatment, can do wonders 
to reduce new infections in a herd, 
but it takes a year to really see the 
results. Many farmers give up too 
soon, and others use material not 
designed as a dip (such as udder 
wash) and either severely burn the 
teats or dilute the material so that 
it is ineffective. 

8. Acute coliform mastitis, though 

not common, is often fatal, and 
nearly always ruins the cow. Because 
of this, much research is being done 
on the subject. 
Perhaps a whole article should 
_ be devoted to this alone, but I would 
like to mention here that speakers 
stressed that coliform mastitis is 
usually a disease of environment 
more than a result of the way a cow 
_ is milked. It is seldom seen in cows 
during the pasture season. Today’s 
' practices of zero pasture and the 
resulting overcrowding seems to be 
connected with higher incidence of 
the disease. 


Sawdust 

9. Fresh raw sawdust often carries 
the Klebsiella organism which causes 
a serious form of coliform mastitis. 
If you must use sawdust bedding, it’s 
safer to use after it has been kiln 
dried. Or use sawdust that has been 
piled and gone through a “heat.” 

10. Richard Barie, a New York 
| dairy farmer who milks 700 cows, 
_ gave a fine concluding paper at the 
meeting. He was not afraid to admit 
_ that he does experience mastitis in 
_ his herd. He said it is a fact of life 
in the dairy business today and only 
_ by recognizing this fact can we learn 
to live with it. 

He hopes that some day he can 
| milk cows without any mastitis, but 
_ in the meantime believes he must be 
- on constant guard to keep the dis- 
_ ease under control. He said a dairy 
farmer, to do this, must treat dry 
| cows, dip teats after milking (in his 
case he sprays because of the large 
American Agriculturist, October, 1973 


~number of cows), house cattle in 


a clean environment, do the best 
job of milking he knows how, and 
keep equipment up to as good a 
condition as when it was installed. 
He reminded us that this was a 
seven-day-a-week job of manage- 
ment, and there are no shortcuts to 
mastitis control. 

My own conclusion on this subject 
is that in New York, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts we have state 
mastitis control programs that are 
successful. Though some may not 
admit it, anyone who has been in- 
volved in the dairy business for the 
past thirty years should notice that 
there is certainly far less mastitis 
today than there was before these 
programs started. 

In New York State, we have had 


the mastitis control program so long 
that we take it for granted, and until 
the East Aurora Laboratory was 
eliminated in the spring of 1971, 
perhaps we did not fully appreciate 
it. Nearly 30 percent of the dairy 
cattle in New York State are with- 
out a nearby mastitis laboratory. Sur- 
veys are being done by a particularly 
talented and devoted technician 
driving all the way from Ithaca. 

It seems a waste to have a skilled 
man spend six or eight hours a day 
driving to do two hours of work in 
the field. This problem can be solved 
by reopening the laboratory in West- 
ern New York, and plans are under- 
way to do so. It will take action and 
money from the New York State 
legislature to implement these plans, 
however. 


If you are a dairy farmer, or con- 
cerned with the dairy business in 
Western New York, communication 
with your state representatives in 
the legislature would help a great 
deal toward reopening this important 
laboratory. The cost would be about 
$43,000 annually. Considering the 
fact that there are nearly 200,000 
dairy cows in the area, this is a small 
expenditure. 


More important to the state as a 
whole, milk . . . like all food... 
is in short supply and nothing does 
more to decrease the supply and in- 
crease the cost of milk than mastitis. 
If our legislators are made aware 
of this, I am sure they will consider 
the cost of the reinstated laboratory 
a profit-making investment. 





Clean-up - Loading - Digging - You name it 



















to owatonna 
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OWATONNA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Owatonna, Minnesota 55060 





Owatonna’s 330 Mustang 


takes the chores out of farming 


Manure removal from feedlot or confinement housing. Digging post holes. 


Grading. Moving snow. The 330 Mustang handles these and other chores 
like a work horse to save you time and money. 


from Owatonna. 


[330 


Name 


Company 


Please send me full details on your Mustang: 
[J 1200 ] 440 


Designed as a compact to operate in tight quarters (even fits into a pick-up 

; truck), but with the strength you need for tough jobs and long service. 

Hydrostatic drive for smooth, instant power. T-Bar steering gives 

you one-hand control over speed changes, for forward, reverse and 

effortless turns. Four-wheel drive, 25 hp. engine, tip-up rating of 
1600 Ibs. and a dumping height of 87 inches. 


Take the chores out of farming. Take a look at the 330 
Mustang, one of six skid-steer and articulated loaders 
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Address A 
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County 


State Zip 
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Rent-A-Tree — Faced with the typi- 
cal labor shortage in his fruit-growing 
operation, Edward (Bud) Hender- 
shot of Hilton, New York, formed 
the “How Do You Like Them Ap- 
ples Company” and launched a tree- 
leasing program in part of his or- 
chard this year. Bud agreed to do the 
pruning, spraying and weed-mowing, 
the lessees would harvest the apples. 

Rate was $21.95 per tree, a figure 
based on the on-farm price per 
bushel over the past few years, mul- 
tiplied by 20, which was the number 
of bushels a tree might be expected 


HARVEST PROVES IT: 


to bear. If the tree didn’t bear apples, 
the lessee was assigned another one 
that did. Trees were numbered for 
identification, but folks could trade 
trees, or if they wished, could split 
the harvest. 

Mrs. Hendershot reports no prob- 
lems with the program during the 
summer, and wasn’t anticipating any 
particular harvest-time headaches. 
Some 700 trees were leased . . . not 
as many as Bud had hoped, but 
enough to provide seed for thought 
about repeating the project next year. 


Certified —New Jersey’s certified 
roadside markets are those that con- 
sistently sell only farm-fresh local 
produce, and measure up favorably 
in regular evaluations for cleanliness 





and truth in labeling and packaging. 
A list of Certified Farm Markets in 
the Garden State can be obtained by 
writing to: Division of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture, P. O. 
Box 1888, Trenton, New Jersey 
08625. 


Quinte — A new variety of summer 
apple reported to be superior to 
other early apples for both eating 
and cooking appeared on commer- 
cial markets for the first time this 
year. The new apple is Quinte, de- 
veloped by Canadian researchers and 
named for a bay on the northern 
shore of Lake Ontario. 

Quinte is the only summer apple 
that’s an attractive bright red. Grow- 
ers predict the new variety will be 
important commercially in ten years 





Funk’s-G Is Just Good Business 


Good business to plant hybrids 
for grain and silage that com- 
plement your corn growing 
know-how—your choice of row 
spacing, population, fertility, 
chemicals. 

Good business to plant hy- 
brids of proven high yield ca- 
pacity under northeastern corn 
growing conditions. For exam- 
ple, hybrids that five years out 
of six received the top honors 


in the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Progress Days Silage Competi- 
tion. 

Good business to plant de- 
pendable hybrids, from depend- 
able people. 

Good business to plant hy- 
brids which give you that good 
feeling. Year after year. In good 
years—and in tough ones, too. 

Funk’s G-Hybrids: Your right 
decision. 


Dependable Hybrids From Dependable People 


A.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa.17538 OUR 75TH YEAR 
We Are Proud To Be A Part Of American Agriculture 
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SEEDSMEN TO THE WORLD 


Funk’s is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty 

and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk's 
G-Hybrid sold is a part of 


the terms of sale thereof. 





...less than a third of the time it 
usually takes for a new apple to 
win consumer acceptance. | 











Machinery 
management 


HARDLY a day passes but what 
we hear or read reports about the 
“energy crisis”... and accompanying 
reports concerning possible fuel 
shortages for farm tractors. 

It’s always been a good idea to 
conserve fuel, because fuel costs 
money. Good farm management 
practices have always paid off, and 
taking it easy on the fuel tank is no 
exception. 

However, recent publicity about 
the energy shortage provides a spe- 
cial incentive to do a good job of 
managing power requirements. Here 
are some possibilities: 

1. It just doesn’t make sense to 
use a 100-horsepower tractor to pull 
a weed sprayer. A small tractor can 
do that job very nicely .. . and with 
a whole lot greater efficiency in 
fuel use. Match the power supply 
to the power requirement of the job. 

2. PTO-operated machines need 
to be used in good adjustment in 
order to conserve power. One of the 
biggest demanders of power is a 
field chopper . . . and it really makes 
a tractor snort if its knives are not 
sharp. Sharp knives . . . plus proper 
shear-bar adjustment are important. 
Forages need to be cut reasonably 
fine in order to pack well, but never- 
theless they should be cut as coarse 
as practical, and thereby reduce 
power requirements as compared to 
pulverizing them. 

3. Storing fuel in below-ground 
tanks sharply reduces its evaporation 
as compared to above-ground tanks. 
If above-ground tanks are used, they 
should be painted white and shaded, 
as well as equipped with a pressure- 
vent cap. As much as three percent 
of the fuel stored in an unshaded 
tank can be evaporated. 

4. Engines that are well-tuned 
use a lot less fuel. This involves the 
proper fuel-air ratio, correct timing, 
good plugs, and a clean cooling sys- 
tem. 

5. Tillage practices can be rejig- 
gered to conserve fuel. Minimum 
tillage has become a way of life for 
a great many farmers, and this has 
reduced fuel needs when compared 
to the traditional method of “five” 
times over the ground.” Plowing 
shallower can also do the same thing 
... plowing more than 7 inches deep 
generally does nothing to improve 
crop yields, but it sure demands a 
great deal of the engine! 

6. Fuel costs represent about 30 
percent of the total machinery oper- 
ating expense on most farms in the 
Northeast so there is plenty of room 
for saving a shekel or so in this busi- 
ness of using fuel more efficiently. 
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Plans — Republic Steel Corporation, 
P. O. Box 6778, Cleveland, Ohio 
44101, has a series of plan books 
available . . . utility building (40 feet 
wide); freestall dairy barn (112 stalls); 
broiler house (34 feet wide); swine 
finishing building (28 feet wide); 
beef confinement structure; laying 
house (40 feet wide); and shop build- 
ing (30 X32 feet). 


Dairy Waste — Solid-waste separators 
are in use on several large dairy 
operations in California, where pol- 
lution control has made manure 
disposal a matter of prime impor- 
tance. One of the most recent inno- 
vations in manure handling, the 
solid-waste separator removes solid 
matter from effluent discharged 
from barns and corrals. The solid 
matter... low in nutrients and salts 
...is collected and sold as organic 
mulch. The liquid, which is high in 
nitrogen, is used for irrigating pas- 
ture, alfalfa and silage corn. 


Booklet — A new 24-page booklet, 
“Products and Services for the Beef 
Industry,” contains stories and photo- 
graphs of various uses of all-steel 
barns and feedlot facilities. It is 
available without cost by writing to 
the Advertising Department, Butler 
Manufacturing Company, 7400 East 
13, Kansas City, Missouri 46126. 


Concrete Facts — A new “Cement 
and Concrete Reference Catalog” 
describes all technical and semi- 
technical literature and computer 
programs for sale by the Portland 
Cement Association to the engineer- 
ing and construction professions, 
schools and universities, allied indus- 
tries, and the general public. 

Single copies of the 39-page cata- 
log may be obtained free from: Order 
Processing Department, Portland 
Cement Association, Old Orchard 
Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076. 


Handbook — The 1973 edition of 
the Midwest Plan Service “Struc- 
tures and Environment Handbook” 
is now available. It is not a publica- 
tion for everyone, since much of 
the information is too technical, but 
most of the book is geared for the 
vo-ag student. Information ranges 
from waste disposal facilities to 
beam formulas for farm buildings. 

The 350-page handbook can be 
purchased for $5 by sending to: 
Midwest Plan Service, Agricultural 
Engineering, lowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa 50010. 


Chicken Chalet — The Kitson Poul- 
try Equipment Company of Morley, 
Michigan has introduced the chalet 
concept in housing for layers. It de- 
parts from more traditional housing 
in that it incorporates smaller num- 
bers of birds per house. Houses 
range from the 8,000-bird house to 
the 20,000-bird house. Houses are 
long and narrow, with all birds on 
one level for easy ventilation with 
30-inch direct-drive fans. 

Something like a giant erector set, 
the chalet house has a tubular steel 
frame which has been dipped in 
enamel with special clips for nails 
American Agriculturist, October, 1973 


and bolts as well as egg belt guides 
and cable guides already welded in 
place. Special frames are provided 
for ends of buildings. 

Some advantages claimed for this 
concept: in layer housing are: re- 
duced possibility of disease spread- 
ing to all birds owned; more chance 
of filling a whole house with pullets 
all raised in one house; and more 
flexibility in maintaining a uniform 
flow of eggs of varying sizes through- 
out the year when a complex of 
chalets is owned. 

The Kitson people say the building 
will cost about $2.50 per bird, de- 
pending on local labor conditions 
and material costs. The house can 


The chalet adapts 
well to the deep pit. 
The package includes 
a built-in rat barrier. 


be built either as a high-rise, or for 
use with manure-cleaning equipment 
for daily removal. 





When it comes to mastitis, 
the only thing dairymen 
agree on is that they 
want to clear it up fast. 


So Anchor gives you six 
different ways to do it. 


Some men swear by a giant syringe—some want a 
small one. Some want economy first. More and more 
ask for a special dry cow formula. 


Anchor doesn’t try to tell you any one approach is 
right for everyone. That’s why there are six good mas- 
titis treatments which carry the Anchor label. Which- 
ever way you go, you know Anchor quality and reli- 
ability is behind your choice. 


PEN-NEO-SULFA.* 







Newest. Large volume dose gives big dispersion. Spe- 
cial base keeps infection fighting team working — and, 
where it’s most needed. 


SUL-MYCIN H.* 


Ten doses in one bottle for maximum 
economy. Each dose contains 
neomycin, penicillin and 
sulfamethazine plus 
anti-inflammatory 
hydrocortisone acetate. fe 
Available with and : 
without disposable 
syringe. 


TRUE ANTIBIOTIC FORMULA NO. 5.* 





Four powerful ingredients for broad-coverage mas- 
titis treatment. 


TRUE ANTIBIOTIC NO. 12.* 







Same potent formula as Formula No. 5 but 
double the volume for each quarter. 


MASTI-MATIC.* 


A bellows-type dispenser for easy use. 
Contains active ingredients in Formula 
No. 12, but in twice the dose volume. 


DRY-MAST I. 





Helps prevent flare-ups on freshening. For economy, 
four doses in one graduated syringe. Canula furnished 
for each dose. Available with or without syringe. 


WARNING: FOR USE IN DRY COWS ONLY. Infuse no later than 4 
weeks prior to calving. Milk taken from animals within 96 hours 
(8 milkings) after calving must not be used for food. Animals in- 
fused with this product must not be slaughtered for food from 
time of infusion to 96 hours after calving. 


*WARNING: Milk that has been taken from animals during treatment 
and for 72 hours (6 milkings) after the latest treatment must not be 
used for food. In those rare cases of unfavorable response, gen- 
eral systemic treatment may be required. Consult a veterinarian. 


ARH FR 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
2621 North Belt Highway, St. Joseph, Missouri 64502 
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HIGH-MOISTURE CORN 


HIGH-moisture cornhasbecomean 
increasingly popular feed on North- 
east dairy farms. And it will continue 
to expand in use as farmers grow more 
of their own grain to replace high- 
cost purchased feeds. And this month 
will see lots of it go into storage as 
Northeast farmers harvest their big- 
gest corn acreage in many years. 

To help in your planning, we've 
pulled together facts and pointers 
on handling high-moisture corn, 
drawn from ag college trials and from 
farmer experience. 

First off, high-moisture corn makes 
good dairy feed: That’s the conclu- 
sion of researchers in many parts of 
the country. In test after test high- 
moisture corn, containing from 22 to 
36-percent moisture shows up equal 
to dry shelled grain in dairy rations, 
and beats the drier stuff for fattening 
beef. Farmer experience also rates 
this feedstuff high as more and more 
farmers try it and like it in their feed- 
ing programs. 


Handling 

So the big question on high-mois- 
ture corn is no longer how good it is. 
Now we're focusing on ways to har- 
vest, store and feed wet grain without 
spoilage. If poorly handled, a bin, 
bunk or pile of high-moisture corn 
can heat and spoil in short order. 

Most interest focuses on two basic 
storage principles, one old, one new. 
You can store high-moisture corn in 
a good, tight silo, as many farmers 
do. Or you can treat your corn with 
one of the new organic acids and pile 
it on the barn floor or in any dry 
place. There are pros and cons for 
each, and tricks for making each 
work. 

For starters, let’s define high-mois- 
ture corn, since the term could con- 
ceivably mean anything from 15- 
percent moisture up to stuff wet 
enough to pour from a jug! For this 
discussion we'll limit the term to 
corn that’s between 22 and 36-per- 
cent moisture, and include both 
shelled grain and ground ear corn. 


Mature 

Let’s stress one point... this isn’t 
immature corn. It’s mature corn that 
just hasn’t finished drying down. 
Most corn hybrids are physiologically 
mature at about 35-percent moisture, 
and have packed all the dry matter 
into the grain they're going to. The 
only action to follow is loss of water 
to the outside air, a straight drying 
process. 

From 35 percent on down, corn 
normally loses an average of about 
one-half percent per day of moisture. 
You can use that in your planning, 
but note that it is an average figure. 
Corn in the field may dry a full per- 
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By Dr. Bill Pardee 


centage point on a warm, dry Octo- 
ber day. But plug in a day of rain 
or wet weather and it may not dry 
at all. Make that a week or two of 
rain and it may actually gain mois- 
ture, as most of us found out last 
fall. 

It’s important to know your corn 
moisture when youre harvesting, 
particularly if you’re close to being 
too dry or too wet for good storage. 
If it’s high-moisture shelled corn 
you're after, 26 to 28 percent mois- 
ture is ideal. You can stretch some 
either way, but above 32 percent 
youll get poor shelling and smash 
up lots of soft kernels. Below 24 
percent youll get poor fermentation 
in your silo and risk spoilage. 


Cobs 

If you're grinding up cob and all, 
be sure to figure in cob moisture, 
since this runs 10 percent higher 
than the kernels, and cobs make up 
nearly 20 percent of the dry ear 
weight. Best harvest moisture for 
ground ear corn, including grain and 
cob, is 30-34 percent. Here you'll 
get your lowest field losses and use 
less horsepower. Figure your top 
level at 38-percent moisture and the 
bottom at 24 percent. In air-tight or 
sealed silos you can safely go a touch 
lower, to about 22 percent in mois- 
ture. 

Feed out high-moisture corn regu- 
larly to avoid surface spoilage in your 
silo. Plan on removing at least an 
inch of grain per day in cold weather. 
Summer heat speeds up spoilage so 
plan to remove at least 2 inches per 
day of ground ear corn, or 2% to 3 
inches of unground shelled corn. 

Once out of the silo, high-moisture 
com will heat and mold quickly. 
Give livestock only what they will 
clean up. in a few hours or you'll 
have moldy corn in your bunks. 

Organic acids are now available to 
preserve high-moisture corn. Wet 


The bell atop the 
home of Kenneth and 
Ruby Coye of Smyr- 
na (Chenango 
County), New York, 
has pealed at the 
end of six wars... 
Civil War, Spanish- 
American, World 
War |, World War Il, 
Korean, and Ameri- 
can involvement in 
Viet Nam. More than 
110 years old, the 
bell is similar to 
those found at many 
rural homes across 
the Northeast. 


grain treated with organic acids can 
be stored without spoilage on a dry 
barn floor, in open bins, or in any 
other dry place. It also makes good 
feed, equaling other forms of high- 
moisture corn in feeding trials and 
in on-farm performance. 

The principle is as simple as pick- 
ling a jar of cucumbers and acts the 
same way. Organic acids kill off 
fungi and bacteria living on and in 
the grain, then prevent outside or- 
ganisms from getting in. Products 
now on the market are based on 
propionic acid, either by itself or in 
mixture with acetic acid. 

Both farmers and researchers who 
have tried organic acids are enthu- 
siastic. Dr. John Miller, Cornell live- 
stock specialist, has successfully 
treated corn up to 40 percent in 
moisture and stored it in open bins 
without spoilage for up to two years. 
Last fall, several hundred Northeast 
farmers tried these materials for the 
first time. Nearly all were pleased 
and most plan to expand their use. 


Cost Advantages 

Costs for treating are similar to 
those involved in drying grain. How- 
ever, equipment for acid treatment 
is cheaper then dryers. And acid 
treatment can be handier than cus- 
tom drying since you can process 
your corn right at the barn as you 
harvest it. 

Biggest advantages of acid treat- 
ment are its flexibility and the re- 
duced cost for storage structures. You 
can store acid-treated corn on a barn 
floor or in wooden bins so long as you 
protect it from rain, snow and water 
seepage. You also have greater flexi- 
bility in feeding, since you don’t 
have to take off 1-2 inches per day 
to avoid spoilage, as you may in silo 
storage of untreated corn. 

Even so, long-range economics 
may favor permanent structures over 
acid treatment. Figuring over 10 
years or more, you may be ahead to 
build permanent grain storage and let 
your corn pickle itself, as it does in 
normal fermentation. Silos also may 
tie in better with automatic feeding 
equipment. Overall, they may pay 
better in the long run. 

But the short-run cost advantage 
is definitely with organic acids. The 
low startup costs also permit you to 
be an “in and outer,” and to vary 
your storage from year to year, de- 
pending on how much corn you wish 
to store. 

Acids on the market include pro- 
pionic acid by itself and a mixture 





of propionic and acetic acid. Pro- 
pionic acid is a better fungicide than 
acetic, while acetic acid is better for 
killing bacteria. Though somewhat 
less effective overall, acetic acid is 
lower in cost. Therefore, mixtures 
high in acetic can be cheaper than 
straight propionic, but you must use 
more of them per bushel or per ton. 
Prices for products on the market 
this fall will range around 25 cents 
per pound (or $2.00 per gallon). 

Treating equipment is available 
from the companies that sell organic 
acids. They will have treaters for 
sale or lease this fall. Your best op- 
tion may be to rent or lease equip- 
ment this year, to see how the prac- 
tice works for you. 

Treating the corn successfully 
isn't difficult, but you will need to 
pay some attention to detail. All 
kernels must be covered thoroughly 
with acid or you will get spoilage. 

Treatment rates depend on grain 
moisture and length of storage 
planned. The wetter the grain, the 
more acid you'll need. The same is 
true with time...with a small 
amount of acid enough for a couple 
of months, but more needed to keep 
it a year. Treat on the high-rate side 
the first time to be safe. Most farm- 
ers have had good luck, but where 
troubles have developed it’s usually 
from treating too lightly. 

Handbooks come with the applica- 
tors to give adjustment instructions, 
but you'll need to measure both your 
grain moisture and the rate of flow 
through your applicator yourself. 

It’s most important to start with 
an accurate moisture reading on your 
grain. If you don't have your own 
moisture meter, it may pay you to 
get one. Don’t guess, because a mis- 
take can result in undertreatment 
and spoiled grain. 

The rate grain passes through your 
machine is something else you'll 
need to know. This can vary from 
day to day depending on the mois- 
ture of the corn, size of kernels and 
rate of acid application. 

Here’s a quick way to figure this 
“flow-through” rate. First, start your 
grain moving through the applicator, 
treating corn as it goes. Start by put- 
ting through a known quantity of 
grain, say 100 pounds. Check the 
time in seconds that it takes to go 
through. You can then determine the 
“through-put” in tons per hour by 
the following formula, using T for 
the time in seconds it took to treat 
the 100 pounds of grain: Tons per 
hour = 180+T. Thus, if it took 60 
seconds to run through 100 pounds, 
then you're moving three tons per 
hour. 


Simple 

Once you know the tons per hour, 
and your grain moisture level, it’s a 
simple matter to find your treatment 
rate on tables that come with your 
treater. 

Treatment rates for high-moisture 
ground ear corn can be figured the 
same way. Just measure the moisture, 
figure your through-put, then check 
your table. Ground ear corn will be 
several percent wetter then shelled 
corn, since the cob carries more 
moisture. 

Treatment rates will vary from 2.4 


- gallons per ton of corn at 22-per- 


cent moisture up to 4.8 per ton at 
40-percent moisture. Since the acid 
(Continued on page 30) 
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New Ideas 318-bu. Superspreader. 


% 





If you've got a good sized livestock oper- 
ation you know what a big job manure 
handling is. Here’s the spreader that’s 
every bit as big as the task. 318 bushels 
big! That’s 8-1/2 tons each and every 
trip. It makes your spreading go a 
lot faster. 


And this spreader is built strong enough 
to last. Welded A-frame hitch. Extra 
heavy-duty gear box. A conveyor that’s 


warranted two full years. Full length 
steel flareboards. Wood sides, bottom 
and end—with the exclusive “Warranty 
on Wood.” 


Everything about this and every other 
New Idea Manure Spreader is built to 
do the job a little bit better...last a little 
bit longer...and make your Job a little bit 
easier. And sometimes a little bit can be 
a whole lot. 
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| And these hi-trading New Idea dealers make buying a little easier. 
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Optional Upper Beater effectively in- 
creases the capacity and levels out 
heaped loads. Hydraulic endgate can 
be used. without removing optional 


upper beater. 


your job a little easier. 
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Saxby Implement Co. 
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Manwaring Enuinmont to 


P ‘ 
a | if Bok : Installation. 
; : ‘ m Your Surge dealer and his 


personnel have completed 
hundreds of hours of training 


Fi a Re Oo Bi at aimed at making sure your 
: | . bg Pas fy, system is installed properly. 
ee i ae §=6And, since they all live in 
7 ee Ps te your community, they’! be 
a j eee a |) PS ‘fe, around to make sure everything 


goes according to plan. 
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Sanitation. 

The ease and dependability 

of a Surge Electrobrain 
Automatic Pipeline Washer 

in your stanchion barn 
promotes cleaner lines with less 
labor. Welded lines eliminate 
gasket cracks that cause leaks. 


Good Cow Milking. 

The ‘‘tug and pull” action of 
Surge Breaker Cup milking 
helps promote maximum 
production and proper udder 
care. The reliable Alamo 
vacuum pump makes your 
Surge system function 
uniformly, day in and day out. 


Labor Efficiency. 

No more carrying and dumping. 
Your Surge pipeline includes 
only top quality coordinated 
components designed to 

save time and provide a more 
efficient total system. 


Quality Cooling. 

To protect your milk and help 
you market the best product, 
Surge provides a complete line 
of farm tanks, pre-coolers and 
ice builders to meet the specific 
needs of your dairy. 


Service. 

Your Surge dealer offers 
preventative maintenance to 
keep your milking system 
performing at maximum 
efficiency. Results: Reliable, 
sustained high performance 
that keeps labor costs down 
and profit per man hour up. 


hea mene 


For more information see your Surge Dealer 
or write to Babson Bros. Co. 
2100 S. York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 
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SEE YOUR PATZ 
DEALER LISTED BELOW 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
District Manager, Raymond Donnelly 
Phelps — 315-548-9252 


ROC ieee cet ck William Phelps 
607-295-7558 
RORONGE se te saps 4 Benstead Equipment 
607-898-4422 
HOLLEY Kemp's Surge Sales & Service 
716-638-6373 
HONEOVE FALLS ... Kingston Farm Mach. 
716-624-2250 
HORSEHEADS .. . S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
607-739-5679 
JAMESTOWN . Jamestown Farm Supply 
716-488-0709 
LAWTONS . Robert W. Butzer 
716-337-2128 
LOCKE Clint Cornell 
607-898-4448 
OAKFIELD ... Ronald Rumble 
716-948-9404 
ROMA Ret Mcec citi cles geoalhc dr vente Ray Trimm 
607-869-5354 
OWEGO . Conrad Kishpaugh 
607-687-1941 
RUSHVILLE ... . Jack L. Clarke 
315-584-6678 
SAVANNAH Saeli Brothers 
315-754-6528 
SENECA FALLS . Farmco, Inc. 
315-568-5375 
WELLSVILLE . Crittenden Dairy Ser. 


EASTERN NEW YORK 
District Manager, Ted Matt 


Rome — 315-336-2009 
AMSTERDAM _ H & M Equipment 
518-843-1660 
BANGOR . Debyah Farm Implt. 
518-483-3471 
BELLEVILLE Herron Farm Supply 
315-846-5415 
CANTON . Francis Todd 
315-386-2500 
CHAMPLAIN Bechard Farm Equipment 
518-298-5381 
CLINTON . Clinton Tractor & Implt. 
315-853-5701 
EVANS MILLS Ernest Gardner 
315-782-7329 
HUBBARDSVILLE - .... Kerry Dart 
315-691-3943 
BEBSGENTER .... : Henry Rembicz 
315-336-8129 
LITTLE FALLS _ Ward Kuykendall 
315-823-3122 
LIVERPOOL _ Ralph Zogg 


LYONS FALLS . 


MADRID Carman,Acres 
315-322-5588 
MUNNSVILLE Lester Chapin 
315-495-5492 
OTSELIC ... Eiden Swayze 
315-837-4611 
WHALLONSBURG _ Darwin Clark III 
518-963-4480 
WHITEHALL Francis Williams 


NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 26) 


will cost roughly $2.00 per gallon 
this will put acid cost at $4.80-$9.60 
per ton of grain. 

When treating, it’s important to 
treat all the grain. Untreated pockets 
will heat and spoil. Don’t let the 
applicator run out of chemical or 
the corn move through erratically 
since both will result in untreated 
and spoiled corn. 


Corrosion 

Propionic and acetic acids are 
corrosive to metals, so don’t store 
treated corn in galvanized bins un- 
less they are lined with polyethylene 
plastic or rubber acetate paint. Also 
cover metal posts or other metal 


716-593-4739 


315-457-7913 
Cogar Equipment 
315-348-8496 


518-642-0701 


District Manager, Richard Bennett 
Wyalusing, Pa. — 717-746-3831 


JERMYN . Penn Can Sales & Service 
717-254-6448 
MONTROSE Carter Company 
717-967-2214 
PLEASANT MOUNT Walter Branning 
717-448-2406 
THOMPSON . James Soden 
717-756-8933 
TUNKHANNOCK . . Ralph Sands 
717-836-2932 
EASTERN NEW YORK 
COBLESKILL . _. Aldrich Farm Supply 
518-296-8555 
COOPERSTOWN Earl Chase Inc. 
607-547-2528 
COXSACKIE _ Carlton Wilkinson 
518-731-6061 
DEPOSIT Steve Zaczek 
607-467-2990 
MORRIS . Robert Myers 


SO. KORTRIGHT 


TROY 


SOUTHEAST NEW YORK 


GOSHEN . 


STANFORDVILLE 


607-263-5340 

Ernest A. Hanselman 
607-538-6922 
_. Leslie Bornt 
518-663-8828 


_ Louis W. White 
914-469-4779 

_ Robert Willig 
914-868-2272 


NEW JERSEY 


COLUMBIA 


; Edward Range 
201-459-4350 


items that will come in contact with 
the corn. Wood isn’t harmed by the 
acid so planks, plywood or other 
wooden materials make good bin 
sides. 

Keep moisture out, no matter what 
the structure. Rain, snow or water 
from any source will dilute the acid, 
wash it off the kernels and permit 
spoilage. Check windows and walls 
to be sure they are watertight. Con- 
crete floors are porous and moisture 
can seep up through them. Cover 
them with plastic sheets before put- 
ting in corn. 

Grain treated with propionic acid 
reaches a pH (acidity) level of about 
4.0. This is about the same acidity 
we normally find in untreated high- 
moisture corn or in corn silage. So 
we don’t expect acid-treated corn to 








ugged feed handling equipment from Patz offers you de- 
pendable service, year after year.Whether you need a single 
achine or a complete, labor-saving system, you can select 
_ from a full range of Patz silo unloaders, conveyors, material 
movers and feeders to fit your Beef or Dairy feeding layout. 


Material Moyers, 
Conveyors, Straight- 
Line Feeders 


have any greater effect on feeding 
equipment than would these other 
feeds. 

These chemicals are safe to use, 
providing you take reasonable care 
in handling them. However, organic 
acids can be irritating to eyes and 
skin. Apply them outdoors or in a 
well-ventilated area. Best bet is treat 
the corn outside, then run it into a 
storage area. Don’t get the liquid or 
vapor in your eyes, skin or clothes. 
Like most acids, these can eat holes 
in your clothes, and burn your hide. 
Have water available to wash spills 
off your skin immediately. Small 
amounts of chemical won’t make 
serious burns, but can be darned 
uncomfortable. 

Acid treatment works fine for corn 
for home feeding. It may have less 


Jnioaders, 


value in corn for sale. At preser 
there is no market for acid-treat: 
corn through normal grain mercha 
dizing channels. If you plan to s« 
your corn, be sure you have a mark: 
before treating. Otherwise, you m: 
be better off to handle it in son 


other manner. 


All in all, high-moisture corn is 
good feed, so long as you store 
well. Fixed storage structures ar: 
one possibility, organic acid trea 
ment is another. Either way, it’s 
product we'll hear lots more about 


YES, Id like 
more information on: 


Patz economy and Patz performance — an unbeatable 


combination! 





Patz Circular Feeders 


ey Patz Manger Feeders 


_] Straight-Line Feeders 
(] Manger Feeders 
_] Overhead Feeders () Conveyors 
CL) Circular Feeders 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





igen | a 
Patz Overhead Feeders 


Ask your Patz Dealer. Or mail coupon. 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE NO. 
1am an [) owner LL) manager 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


L] Silo Unloaders 


] Material Movers 


ZIP 





(] student. 


COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 


Manufacturers of cattle feeders, silo 
unloaders, barn cleaners, conveyors, 
material movers, manure stackers, 
manure spreaders. 
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The tree shaker has revolutionized fruit harvest at Agpro Farms. Allan 
Mitchell and son Jim prepare it for another season. 


Ethrel at Agpro 


AGPRO FARMS, a 500-acre fruit farm near North Rose 
(Wayne County), New York, is facing the same problem most 


fruit-growing operations are facing this year. . 


labor force. 


A FEW years ago, Allan Mitchell 
and his partner, Lee Fisher, could 
count on about 30 seasonal workers 
at harvest, but this season they'll be 
trying to harvest the same amount of 
fruit with only half the labor. And 
with their apples, sweet and sour 
cherries spread out over five dif- 
ferent farms, getting the fruit off the 
tree could be a big problem. 

One of their first steps to beating 
the labor shortage was to move to an 
almost entirely mechanical harvest. 

As Allen puts it, “Where we used 
to have 30 migrants, we had only 
17 last year and we'll be lucky to 
have 15 this year. The supply of 
workers just started drying up... 
some retiring, and some not making 
the trip from Florida. All of a sudden, 
we started losing them, and that’s 
how we really became involved in 
mechanical harvesting.” 

With a Model C Perry harvester 
equipped with a trunk and two limb 
shakers, they mechanically harvested 
all their cherries, tart and sweet, and 
plan to mechanically harvest at least 
half their apples. 


Sweets Too 


In previous years, Allan and Lee 
have mechanically harvested apples 
and tart cherries, but last year was 
the first time they mechanically 
harvested sweet cherries with any 
success. Allan attributes this to a new 
plant regulator which he caught wind 
of early last year. 

Although the plant regulator, 
Ethrel, was only experimentally la- 
beled last season, it is fully labeled 
by the Environmental Protection 
Agency for grower use this season 
on apples and tart or sweet cherries. 
Allan used it across the board on his 
sweets this season. 

As he puts it, “It’s a must for 
mechanical harvest on sweet cherries. 
It worked very well for us... they 
really came off.” 

Ethrel promotes formation of the 
abscission layer between stem and 
fruit, and allows the cherry (tart or 
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. a diminishing 


sweet) to fall with less effort. Allan 
feels that by “block treating” with 
the plant regulator he will be able to 
move from block to block, orchard to 
orchard, and farm to farm in an or- 
derly, scheduled sequence and elim- 
inate costly wasted motion. 


Shakers 


A big aid at apple harvest is their 
new shaker. “Our limb shakers this 
season have a longer stroke and 
lower frequency which I hope will 
help get °em down.” Another time- 
saving idea Allan and Lee are ex- 
perimenting with is harvesting their 
processing fruit into trucks and haul- 
ing the fruit in bulk to the processor. 

Spacing out the varieties by ma- 
turity dates is another management 
key to successful apple harvest for 
the owners of Agpro. They grow 
apples for both fresh market and 
processing. Fresh apples include: 
Red Delicious, Early McIntosh, 
Cortlands, Rome Beauties and Mc- 
intosh. Their process apples include: 
McIntosh, Greening, Cortland, Spy, 
Monroe, Idared, Ben Davis and 
Romes. 

Allan says, “Once we get started 
at harvest, we move from variety to 
variety and they’re about ready when 
we hit °em. But we'd like to get 
started a little earlier for the fresh 
fruit market. 

“We tried some Ethrel last year 
on some that we wanted for fresh 
market and it sure put the color to 
them. But we also want to try some 
for an earlier process crop. That'll 
be an advantage to the processor 
too... itll lengthen his season while 
at the same time let us get an earlier 
start.” 

In previous years, Allan remem- 
bers, “We always get a little custom- 
harvesting on cherries, but usually 
by the time we finish up our apples, 
nearly everyone else is also finished.” 
But if he can get his apple crop off 
the trees a little earlier, he'll have 
more time to cash in with his custom- 
harvesting operation. 





“What's light as a feather, wears like a tire, and hasn't 
raised prices in three years?” 





TINGLEY RUBBER CORPORATION, 222 SOUTH AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


(L to R:) Knee-High Boot: $9.50 Hi-Top Work Rubber: $5 


10” Work Boot: $7.50 Women’s Muk-Luk Boot: $6.50 


Mr. Value — Senior 


Tough 8” boot is made from full 
grain oil tanned Red Cedar leather 
that is specially chosen for its 
resistance to barnyard acid, com- 
mercial fertilizer and caustic 
sodas. Non-skid cork sole. 


In Stock: ° 

A 8-12, 13, 14 

B 7-12, 13, 14, 15 
¢ 7-12, 13,14 

D 6-12, 13, 14, 15 
E 5-12, 13, 14 

EE 5-12, 13, 14 
EEEE 6-12, 13 


Mr. Lightweight - Senior 


New 8” utility boot features full 
grain Olive tanned uppers, super 
non-marking Neoprene crepe out- 
sole with no trip heel, plus genu- 
ine leather insole and arch lift. 


In Stock: 
B 8-12, 13, 14, 15 
C 8-12, 13, 14 
D 6-12, 13, 14, 15 
E 6-12, 13, 14 
EE 6-12, 13, 14 
EEEE 7-12, 13 





Enjoy Comfort and Long Wear: 


CHIPPEWA 
WORK 
BOOTS 


e Barnyard Resistant Leather 
e Arch Supporting Steel 
Shanks 
e Heavy or Light 
Weight Models 
e Protective Box Toes 
e Rot Proof Nylon and 
Dacron Stitching 
@ In stock in your size and 
width 
Write fo. FREE COLOR CATALOG 
and name of your 
Chippewa® Dealer! 


CHIPPEWA SHOE CO. 


7059 West River Street 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 54729 


SANTELLI CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


TBE RT RANE 


Bi eh sols a 


Neo 


OLDEST POLEBARN BUILDERS 


IN THE EAST 


SIZE AND STYLE 
ENGINEERED TO YOUR NEEDS 


Call Collect 
Lyons, N. Y. 315-946-4867 





nothing against outdoor recreation, 
but like the guy who had no quarrel 
with the world, many have encoun- 
tered troubles with those engaged 
in the recreation. 

Will the year 1993 see the final 
consummation of the great poster 
propagation? The answer to that 
question, in the final analysis, rests 
with the sportsmen. There are those 








Makes Fencing 


A Breeze who will argue that leasing of posted 
...-NOTa ‘land by hunting or snowmobiling or 
Back-Breaking fishing clubs is the answer just as 
CHORE A stop at the farm to ask permission there are those who will argue that 


before hunting generates good feeling 
s | and decreases the likelihood of bad 
| experiences that lead to posting. 


public lands can accommodate those 
sportsmen who don’t own open 
land. Most any viewpoint has its 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


a 
Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
aang MANUFACTURING CO. 
105 Washington St. 


Graettinger, lowa 51342 








Chips limbs up to 4” diameter. Now has longer, wider feed chute, 
improved feed roll, blower and chute assembly. Standard hammer- 
mill rotor. Optional hopper permits processing soil, leaves, stalks, 
hay or bark. PTO and gas engine drive models. Check coupon for 
details. 


ue T YC) SPLITTER 


Splits Big Profits from 
? ob oe ee toughest woods —Ends 
nat Splitting Drudgery 

ge with 18 ton 
hydraulic power! 






7 H.P. trailer unit squats under power to load logs without dead 
lift. Has 2 speeds, auto-shift, auto-stroke. 26” ram travel splits logs 
up to 34”, any diameter—with extended frame and adjustable wedge 
splits up to 60”. NEW LOW COST Economy model for farmers and 
small wood Jots. Also ask about the 60L Series for logs up to 8% 
ft. long. Check coupon for details.DEALER INQUIRIES WANTED. 






























I ee eae a 
| PIQUA ENGINEERING, INC. | 
| DEPT. AA, P.O. BOX 605, PIQUA, OHIO 45356 | 
| Send me information on items checked below. No obligation. 
CULICKITY BRUSH CHIPPER (ULICKITY LOG SPLITTER | 
Name = 
| Title x | 
| Company | 
Address 
| City State Zip | 
Pa Se ER gE A eee caif 
SNOW-MASTER 
sa The World's Finest Snow Rotary. 
3 vine Mfg. & Dist. By. 

100% -~ Metal Products Mfg. Co. Rte. 3 

Ball a Box 153 Manitowoc, Wisc. 54220 

Bearing. ; 75 

6, 7, or 8 


foot wide. 


The ie 
Snow-Master : 
solves all snow e 
problems. Public interest & demand was created 
by the hundreds of satisfied farmers & users. The 
Snow-Master has been on the market for eight years, 
sold in 26 states & NO dissatisfied customers. BUY 
DIRECT & SAVE. The factory will accept Snow- 
Master orders with only $100.00 included with 
order and balance to be paid before shipment, which 
can be anytime but no later than Nov. 1, 1973. Due 
to the increase in sales and public demand our 
Snow-Master supply will be limited. DON'T WAIT. 
All orders will be handled on a first come, first 
served basis. Write to-day. We answer all inquiries 
and include literature. 
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The great 





poster propagation 


EVER hear the lament of the guy 
who just can’t find time to get away 
to hunt or fishP Next time you see 
him, tell him maybe he had better 
start looking for a place as well as 
the time. According to Tom Brown, 
research associate at Cornell’s De- 
partment of Natural Resources, all 
private lands in New York State will 
be posted by 1993 . . . if the number 
of acres posted continues to increase 
in the future as fast as it has in the 
past. 

The figures are impressive. In 1963, 
5.5 million acres of land were posted 
in New York State. By the end of this 
year, 9.2 million acres are expected 
to be posted. Forty-two percent of 
the private lands in New York are 
now posted with more than 588,000 
acres of choice hunting, fishing, and 
other recreational lands newly posted 
just last year. We have had a whop- 
ping 67-percent increase in land 
posted during the last ten years! 


Reasons 

Last fall, Tom Brown undertook 
a survey of landowners to get at 
some reasons and attitudes regarding 
the posting dilemma. Recently-com- 
piled data indicate, ironically, that 
landowners aren’t so much at fault 
for the rise in posting as the sports- 
men themselves. 

As reasons for posting, 55 percent 
of the owners said it was because 
they have had a bad experience with 
sportsmen and another 20 percent 
mentioned as a reason that a friend 
or neighbor has had a bad experience. 
Other reasons given for posting were 
desire for privacy, land use that 
would conflict with recreation, and 
fear of liability, but those posting for 
these reasons comprised only about 
one quarter of the total. Motivation 
for posting is evidenced by the strong 
correlation between bad experiences 
between landowners and sportsmen 
and the resultant posting by the land- 
owners. 

“Well over half of the bad experi- 
ences have occurred with hunters,” 
Tom points out, “while around a 
quarter of the bad experiences were 
credited to snowmobilers and the 
rest to persons engaged in other out- 
door activities.” Fishermen accounted 
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for considerably less than ten per- 
cent of the bad sportsman-landowner 
experiences. 


Tom’s survey included some land- 
owner attitudes about outdoor recrea- 
tion on private lands that unmis- 
takably clash with their present post- 
ing policy. We might think that those 
landowners who don’t approve of 
hunting or snowmobiling are the ones 
who post. This is not the case. Of the 
landowners who post, 76 percent ap- 
prove of hunting and of those who 
do not post, 79 percent approve. 
Snowmobiling is considerably less 
popular with both groups of land- 
owners, but about the same similarity 
in attitude prevails between those 
who post and those who do not. 

The crux of the problem lies in the 
attitude of the landowners toward 
the behavior of those engaged in the 
activity. Of the landowners who 
post, 71 percent said they thought 
hunters are irresponsible and of those 
who do not post, only 26 percent 
believed hunters are irresponsible. 

Snowmobilers fared only slightly 
better with a breakdown of 65 and 
44 percent respectively. It’s anal- 
ogous to the fellow who was asked, 
“How’s the world treating you?” 
“World’s okay, it’s the people in it 
that give me trouble.” 


Farmers 


Do farmers differ from other land- 
owners in their habits and attitudes 
concerning posting? According to 
Tom, 38 percent of the farmers in 
New York State post their land; a 
figure somewhat less than that for 
landowners as a whole. Yet 90 per- 
cent of the farmers sampled thought 
hunting is all right so long as hunters 
respect private property and take 
only legal amounts of game. Some 
22 percent more farmers than other 
landowners approve of hunting when 
done wisely. 

Farmers and landowners as a whole 
run close to the same in attitudes 
on snowmobiling. If anything, farm- 
ers are more tolerant of recreational 
use of their land than other land- 
owners. Nonetheless, that inescapable 
disparity exists between attitudes and 
practice. Farmers seem to have 


merits and its drawbacks. 

_ Whatever the answer, the posting 
phenomenon is now better under- 
stood and with this understanding 
comes a message that perhaps out- 
door recreation is not so much an 
inalienable right as it is a privilege 
... one that ought to be protected. 


ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE 


“What do you mean I can’t hunt 
here? I been huntin’ here for years. 
You know me.” 

“T know,” I said to the visitor, 
“but you see I leased the land out 
for hunting . . . can't let anybody 
else hunt here anymore.” 

“Well,” he replied; “what the heck 
did you do a thing like that for? You 
don’t own the game, and you 
shouldn’t keep people from hunt- 
ing it.” 

Oh, I know I don’t own the game, 
but you see we live right next to all 
this state land and the deer are a 
terrible nuisance. They eat the crops 
and the state won’t pay damages — 
think they ought to out of license 
fees. Anyway, this land’s the best 
deer hunting in the state. 

Last August, I was ready to com- 
bine oats when a car stopped. It 
had several fellows in it — they had 
hunted this land before. Well, they 
talked a while and bought some eggs 
from the wife and finally got around 
to asking whether or not Id con- 
sider selling the place. I told them 
right off I thought not. After all, 
I've lived here most of 50 years. 

I asked them what they would 
do with the place if they did buy it. 
They said just use it to hunt on, 
camp, and run snowmobiles. Gosh, I 
couldn’t believe it — just the interest 
on the land would cost $2,000 to 
$2,500 a year. The taxes would be 
another $300 to $400. 

They said that there were actually 
ten of them in the group and that 
it wouldn’t cost more than $300 a 
year apiece and they were willing 
to pay that. 

We talked about the weather, 
crops and such for a while and then 
I finally asked if they would consider 
renting my land from October to 
January. They said they would if the 
price was right . . . and so theyre 
renting the land for taxes. I figure 
now I'll know who’s on the place... 
and the deer are finally beginning 
to pay their way. 

“Old man, you didn’t have the 
right to do what you did,” exclaimed 
my visitor. “What’s the world coming 
to when a man can’t do what he 
wants to anymore!” — Name with- 
held by request. Allegany County, 
New York. 
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PUT a dime in the middle of a 
map of New York State and you've 
covered the homes of two world 
champion snowmobile riders. You 
have also covered two prominent 
Northeast dairy farms. 

Dairyman Ken Young of Skane- 
ateles, and dairyman Jon Nedrow’s 
wife, Kathy, of Lansing, are about the 
best snowmobilers that ever milked 
a COW. 

About two miles west of Mandana 
on the shore of Skaneateles Lake 
sprawls the 900-acre, 240-head dairy 
operation owned by Ken Young, his 
wife Georgienna, and their five chil- 
dren. 

One of six brothers who are all 
farmers, Ken started out on his farm 
in 1960. He runs a conventional 
stanchion operation with 120 milk- 
ing cows and feeds hay and corn 
silage. 


World Series 


Clad in T-shirt and polka dot hat, 
Ken is hard to single out from any 
other farmer 
you'd see in the 
fields. But if you 
had been in 
Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin in the 
winter of ’70, or 
in Ironwood, 
Michigan in the 
winter of "72, you 
couldn’t have 
missed him; he 
won the men’s 
modified competition at the world 
series snowmobile racing champion- 
ships both years. 

Since Ken is the only non-factory- 
sponsored rider ever to win this par- 
ticular championship twice, his name 
is spoken with reverence in snow- 
mobile-racing circles. 

“IT was about the first person 
around here to have a snow machine,” 
Ken recalls. “I went to a few ‘back- 
yard’ races a few years ago and got 
interested.” From there, he went 
into United States Snowmobile As- 
sociation (USSA)-sanctioned racing 
as an independent driver. It wasn't 
long before he was first in the east 
in the modified classes. Aboard Arctic 
Cats, he has terrorized the factory- 
hired riders ever since. 

It’s not as easy as it sounds. “T 
got dumped in Bangor, Maine,” he 
explains, “going sixty and the guy 


IN : 
Ken Young 


that ran into me was doing sixty 


too.” Ken was lucky and came out 
of it with only a cracked pelvis. 

Two other factors that discourage 
many riders are the long distances 
they must travel and the ticklish 
business of mechanics. Ken travels to 
races about every weekend during 
racing seasons...many of them a 
considerable drive from his farm. It 
isn’t uncommon to leave Friday night 
and come home Sunday night. (And 
there’s always the problem for drivers 
like Ken of transporting those big 
trophies back home.) 

As for the mechanics, Ken is the 
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first to emphasize the need for a 
skilled pit crew. Winning isn’t all 
a matter of driving skill; a sizable 
portion of it is due to the backup 
people. Seemingly small mechanical 
adjustments can give that extra spurt 
that spells victory. 

Ken’s racing achievements are too 
numerous to list, but a good indica- 
tor of his success is the room in his 
house that contains no less than 150 
racing trophies anywhere from one 
to five feet tall. 

Not one to confine himself to a 
single activity, Ken has done some 
motocross and enduro racing — both 
forms of motorcycle competition. 
“You don’t average high speeds rac- 
ing motorcycles,” confides Ken, “but 
it’s hard work and you've really got 
to be in good shape.” 

Southwest of Ken’s farm is the 
160-cow dairy owned by brothers 
Bill and Jon Nedrow of Lansing. 
Jon’s pretty wife, Kathy, is a world 
champion snowmobile racer who 
knows her farming just as well as 
she does her snowmobiles. Her spe- 
cialty, besides raising three children 
and snowmobiling, is raising calves 
and young stock. 

“It started out as a hobby,” she 
says, referring to snowmobiling, “but 
now it’s more of a business.” It didn’t 
take her long to get in business! Her 
first year of racing, she placed second 
in the women’s stock class at the 
world series in Boonville, New York, 
and set a record for speed in the 
women’s modified class in the one- 
eighth-mile grass drag races. Kathy 
exceeded 63 miles per hour in nine 
and a half seconds. 

That was just the first year. Her 
second season, 1972, she won the 
world series championship at Iron- 
wood, Michigan in the women’s 
stock, and captured fifth in the modi- 
fied class. That year, she was number 
one in the east for almost every 
women’s class, and came in first in 
three classes at the northeastern 
United States championships in 
Malone, New York. Kathy was un- 
matched by any other rider that year 





Farming’s split personalities 








Ken Young racing in the modified class 
at Boonville, New York this February. 
Photo: Nero Equipment Company. 


as she, like Ken, took one race after 
another. 

But again, it’s not all that easy. 
Husband Jon, who has himself raced, 
is a major member of Kathy’s pit 
crew. He makes sure the machine is 
handling right ...a job that is frus- 
trating, because it varies with the 
course and conditions. Neighbor 
Herb Robinson, himself a racer and 
dealer, does engine work. 

Does she get scared? “No,” she 
beams. “I just think it’s exciting.” 
Maybe it’s all in how you look at 
it. But she admits there is danger in- 
volved. Last winter she ended up 
with five broken ribs and a broken 
back because a machine in front of 
her lost power, touching off a chain 
reaction of collisions at high speed. 
Luckily, Kathy had a speedy recovery 
and looks forward to more snow- 
mobiling. 


New Season 


Neither Kathy nor Ken will def- 
initely say one way or the other what 
their plans are for this season, but 
something about their expressions 
betrayed their intentions. Our guess 
is that the first heavy snowfall will 
hardly have time to settle before 
they start their engines! 


Jon and Kathy Nedrow in their living room beside some of Kathy’s trophies. 
Trophy in foreground was won at 1972 world series. 





NO pins, 
bolts, 
rivets, 
to loosen 
or catch... 


CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


Cornell's short, welded link, that is 
also welded to two inch paddles gives 
you one smooth surface that eliminates 
jamming, breakage, excess wear. 


Because there are no pins, bolts, rivets, 
just one smooth surface, manure and urine 
have no crevices where corrosion can 
weaken and destroy chain and paddles. 


Check on Cornell's Barn Cleaner today 
... It’s the one barn cleaner on the mar- 
ket today that will give you years and 
years of productive life. 


lo Cornell Barn Cleaner |_| Cornell Conversion 
Kit |_| Vandale Silo Unloaders 


| |] Have rep call |ama |_| Farmer | | Student 
1 

i 

! Nome... 

i 

; Address...... 

Pe City L3He) State ; Zip 


also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


(cme 
CORNELL 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Look What's Coming... 


NATIONAL FARM 
WIFE MONTH! 


That’s Right. Because our staff feels so strongly that it’s time farm wives 
were given due recognition for their contributions to agriculture, Farm 
Wife News is designating the month of November, 1973, as “National 
Farm Wife Month.” 





SS = 

No Stick — When using a wood 
clamp to hold glued pieces of wood 
together until glue has dried, pre- 
vent marring by placing wooden 
blocks between jaws of the clamp 
and glued pieces of wood. To be sure 
the small blocks do not become glued 
to the wood surface, insert a sheet 
of wax paper between blocks and 
finished surface. Of course, wax paper 
also will keep wood and clamp jaws 
from being glued together if smaller 
blocks are not used. 


other. With rod inserted through the 
eyes and stabbed into the ground 
supers are kept in place. Supers are 
quickly added or removed durin 
heavy flow of honey by sliding them 
up or down over the rods, 


We’re handling complete sponsorship of this special ‘‘“month’’, and we have 
some elaborate plans to raise public awareness of the farm wife’s role as 
a partner to her husband in the industry that feeds the world. 


No Splatter — When replacing the 
lid on a can of paint, cover the lid 
with an old piece of cloth. This al- 
lows you to hammer the lid down 
tight all the way around, without 
getting splattered by any paint that 
may be violently forced out from 
between lid and rim. 


First of all, we're distributing 200,000 bumper stickers boldly displaying 
our theme for this special month: “We Salute Farm Wives . . . Proud 
Partners in Agriculture.” We're distributing special releases to over 3,000 
rural newspapers calling attention to the ‘‘month”... plus urging farm 
broadcasters to interview selected farm wives during November regarding 


their roles in their farm communities. Thread Maker — When brass screws 


are desired in hardwood cabinetry, 
but break off when driven into the 
wood, locate a steel screw with 
thread size exactly matching that of 
the brass screws. Use the steel screw 
to cut threads into the wood, then 
replace it with a brass screw. Repeat 
steps for other brass screws. 


Basically, we want to spread the word that today’s farm women are alive 
and a/ert .. . are working hard for their farms and their communities. . . 
are aware of what is going on in the world and ready to lend a hand to 
make it better. Our aim is to get the farm wife’s story beyond the Farm 

_ Wife News audience to the general public, to increase understanding and 
open better lines of communication between rural and urban people. 


Grass Cover — To be rid of gras 
around fence posts bordering a lawn, 
cut square pieces from discarded 
roll roofing and fit them around the 
posts. The squares will kill off any 
growth under them, as far out from 
the posts as the dimensions of the 
squares. 


“National Farm Wife Month” will provide that opportunity, and we plan 
to make the most of it on your behalf. You’re sold on farm life... we're 
sold on farm women . . . and we're gonna-tell the world! 


CKar 


PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY FOR “PARTNERS” 
OF THE NATION'S FARMERS AND RANCHERS 


Opener — To keep a saw from bind- 
ing in a piece of wood, such as ply- 
wood, drop a small nail into the cut 
behind the saw. Nail head will keep 
it from falling through. If nail is too 
small, try a larger one. 


Overhang — Before bolting a bench 
vise in place, be sure the rear sta. 
tionary jaw of the vise overhang 
the edge of the bench. Otherwise 
difficulty will be experienced in 
placing long shafts or rods vertically 
in the vise. An “overhang” of only 
a fraction of an inch should suffice. 


Sanding Curves — To sand contoured 
woodwork or concave molding, 
wrap sandpaper (with the grit facing 
outward) around an ordinary bottle, 
and fasten the ends with adhesive 
tape. A bottle of the right size and 
shape to fit any curvature should be 
easily obtained from kitchen discards. 


Subscription: $5 for 12 monthly issues. 733 N. Van Buren, Milwaukee WI 53202 





_ Thong Thing — A modified steel 
darning needle makes an excel- 
lent tool for lacing leather thongs 
through punched leather. First, 
drive the point of the needle into 
a length of wooden dowel; this 
will be the leather-working tool’s 
handle. Next, break off the very 
end of the top, or eye, of the 
needle. This will form a small, 
two-tined fork. In use, the small 
fork straddles the leather thong so 
it may be punched easily through 
holes in the larger piece of leather. 


NOW: ventilate the right way... 
The ‘VENTQ mane way... 


Vent-O-Matic’s farm air condi- 
tioner has proven to be the TOPS 
in ventilation... Why?... 
because it’s not a stop-and-go 
fan, it’s a 2 level 3 volume ‘“‘Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed” unit that 
removes stale, germ-laden air 
from an entire enclosed area 
continuously. 


The Vent-O-Matic farm air con- 
ditioner will give you the right 
environment for your poultry, 
cattle, hogs, and other live- 
stock, all the time. Vent-O-Matic 
also has available a complete 
line of package fans that work 
in conjunction with the farm air 
conditioner, or alone. 


Vent-O-Matic can fill your need 
in ventilation The Right Way. 


Sweet Stuff — To prevent empty bee- 
hive supers from being blown off the 
hive by sudden gusts of wind, they 
may be anchored in place with two 
steel rods. Drive screw eyes into 
both sides of each super (eyes in top 
super only may prove adequate) so 
that eyes line up one above the 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


that when April’s here we'll all send 
up a mighty cheer while weather 
experts check to see how many rec- 
ords fell, by gee. We're told we can 
expect the snow to pile up four feet 
deep or so; three days in four art 
bound to bring a blizzard from the 
north, by jing, and even when the 
sky is blue the temper’ture will chill 
us through. 

There’s disagreement in my house 
‘bout what the forecast means; my 
spouse insists it’s all just foolishness, 
she says there’s no one who can gues’ 
about what weather’s apt to do fot 
more than just a week or two. But 
signs already show this fall that al: 
manac is on the ball; I say we should 
get ready for the weather it says is 
in store by selling off our pigs and 
sows and also all our calves and cows 
and cut our hens to two or three ..: 
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See your local Agway Store 
or Representative soon. 


VINYL “POSTED” SIGNS 
Heavy Duty Vinyl With Your 


Name, City & State 
50-15¢Ea. 100-12¢ Ea. 500-11¢Ea. 


POSTED 


HUNTING, FISHING 
OR 
TRESPASSING 


FOR ANY PURPOSE 





STRICTLY FORBIDDEN] Free Sample-Satisfaction Guaranteed 


VIOLATORS WILL BE PROSECUTED 
YOUR NAME HERE 
CITY & STATE 


COLONIAL POSTER CO. 
Dept. O 


The almanac says we'll be stuck 
from now ‘till spring with awful 
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40S.3rdAve. Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10550 


914-668-5647 





luck; it says the weather’ll be so bad 
that nothing grandpa ever had could 
match the winter that’s about to hit 
us with terrific clout. The book says 


their eggs will be enough for me. 
That way, we'll cut down on ou! 
chores and spend most of the time 
indoors. 

American Agriculturist, October, 1973 











THE food situation this year has 
in proved the outlook for both road- 
sie markets and pick-your-own sys- 
tens of meeting consumer demands. 

{n my recent travels, I have inter- 
vi wed two successful growers. One 
gr wer, who had directed his mar- 
keting toward the chain stores in 
past years, recently built a roadside 
mirket and now sells practically his 
entire output through it. 

Another grower, who has more 
than 1,000 acres in vegetables, and 
has contacts with wholesale buyers 
of quality products, has purchased 
land adjoining his farm and will 
coastruct a modern roadside market. 


30th growers are efficient pro- 
ducers and have the ability, land, 
eqaipment and the finances to pro- 
duce top-quality products. Roadside 
murkets offer an opportunity to ob- 
tan more stable prices, and margins 


COUNTY WINNERS 
CHOCOLATE CAKE CONTEST 


Hundreds of Grangers have com- 
peted in this year’s Chocolate Cake 
Contest, co-sponsored by AMERICAN 
AcricuLTurist and New York State 
Grange. We are now approaching 
the most exciting part of the con- 
test, and here are names of the 53 
Pomona winners who will compete 
in the state finals to be held at Cort- 
land later this month. Our December 
issue will carry a story of the finals, 
and there'll be pictures of all win- 
ners who are present at State Grange 
on Tuesday morning, October 23. 


COUNTY WINNERS 


COUNTY GRANGE WINNER 
Albeny Ravena Mrs. Doris Irving 
Allegany Cuba Mrs. Carolyn Graves 
Broome Binghamton Mrs. Mildred Kauffman 
Cat! craugus Cottage Mrs. Mary Lou Hubbard 
Cayuga Auburn Mrs. Bernice Van Vleck 
Chautauqua Kennedy Mrs. June Town 
Chemung Chemung Mrs. Mabel Miller 
Chesango Norwich Township = Mrs. Clayton Barnes 
Clinton West Chazy Mrs. Hedwig Baxter 
Columbia Johnstown Mrs. Clarissa Moore 
Coriland South Cortland Mrs. Marion Griswold 
Deloware Pepacton Mrs. Carl Brown 
Dutchess Sylvan Mrs. Melvin Morris 
Erie Orchard Park Mrs. Doris Schichtel 
Essex Whallonsburg Mrs. Herrick Cross 
Franilin Bangor Mrs. Helen Brooks 
Fulien Sacandaga Mrs. Cassalene Lindsay 
Ger esee Stafford Mrs. Stanley Waldron 
Greene Jewett Mrs. Gladys Holdridge 
Her <imer Norway Mrs. Marjorie Dygert 
Jefferson Star Mrs. Grover Brenon, Jr. 
Lewis Adrondack Mrs, Herbert Kampnich 
livingston Pamona Mrs. Margaret 
Gianyecchio 
Maison Lenox Mrs. Frances Hertel 
Monroe Mendon Mrs. Emma Years 
Mo.tgomery Freysbush Mrs. George Slingerland 
Niogara Pendleton Mrs. Wilfred Miller 
On sida Lee Mrs. Stuart Preston 
Or sndaga LaFayette Mrs. Robert Amidon 
Oniario Wide Awake Mrs. Florence Jeffery 
Or inge-RckInd. \Wawayanda Mrs. Viola Gray 
Or'sans Barre Mrs. Eva Harling 
Os vego Mexico Mrs. Marion Martin 
Ot.ego Worcester Mrs. Alta Chase 
Puisam-Wstchr, Cortlandt Mrs. Kenneth Speedling 
Rev sselaer Brunswick Mrs. Sanford Bonesteel 
Se: atoga Milton Mrs. Tarsilla Cromie 
Schenectady Gifford Mrs. Harold Hahn 
Schoharie Rock District Mrs. Mabel Bellinger 
Sc uyler Townsend Mr. Clifford Boyce 
Sereca East Fayette Mrs. Ruth Stahl 
Steuben Troupsburg Mrs. Donna Prutsman 
St. Lawrence Rensselaer Falls Mrs. Doris Weatherup 
Su ‘olk-Nassau Sound Avenue Mrs. Harry DeVeau 
Su ivan Liberty Mrs. Rita Van Etten 
Tioga Tioga Mrs. Marion Zorn 
Tompkins Ulysses Miss Sarah Nivison 
Usver Hurley Mrs. Vernon Goetchius 
Worren Stony Creek Mrs. Martha Brownell 
Weshington North Granville Mrs. Frances Gibbs 
yne Wolcott Mrs. Alice Shear 
Wyoming Warsaw Mrs. Etta Clark 
Yotos Penn Yan Mrs. Fenton Wagar 
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by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


Roadside 


markets 


considerably wider than sales to 
wholesale outlets. 


The pick-your-own growers have 
successfully encouraged consumers 
to come to the farms. It eliminates 
the cost of packages and picking, 
and the consumer has welcomed the 
opportunity to learn something about 
how food is produced. 








Profits 


MARKETING GRAINS 


Corn and soybean growers are fac- 
ing an important question: “Should 
I sell or store at prevailing prices?” 
Some growers of wheat, corn and 
soybeans in 1972 found that the mar- 
ket advanced to record prices after 
their crop had been sold. 

According to economist W. T. 
McAllister of the University of Dela- 
ware, growers should store at least 
part of their crop. He adds that grain 
buyers will be offering attractive 
prices at harvest time to get corn 
and soybeans off the farm and into 
their facilities. At the same time, 
growers should recognize that the 
costs of drying will be higher this 
year because of rising fuel, shrinkage 
and labor costs. 

When it becomes a choice between 


pog| SERVICE 


You Can 
Measure 
in Greater 





ro 


SUPERIOR SEED 


storing corn or soybeans, remember 
that an acre of soybeans takes only 
one-third as much storage space as 
an acre of corn. Furthermore, most 
soybeans (most years) don’t need any 
artificial drying in Delaware. 

Finally, McAllister advises live- 
stock farmers to store all the corn 
they will need for next year. If a 
drying unit is available, use it. If no 
dryer is available, consider storing 
high-moisture corn in appropriate 
facilities. 


WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wheat looks like a profitable crop 
for 1974... and it’s a crop that is 
flexible if conditions change. Land 
planted to wheat this fall can be 
plowed and planted to other crops 

(Continued on page 42) 




















VARIETY 
RESEARCH & 
SEED TESTING... 


At Hoffman we believe research 


begins to mean something when it 
finds practical application on the farm 
in the form of higher crop yields. We 

keep in close touch with private and 
public plant breeders . . . often check their 
work in our own test plots and on-the-farm 
trials. The object: to bring you new varieties 
as soon as results are proved. 


PLANNING BETTER 
PAYING CROPS... 


Hoffman service includes a lot more than prompt 
delivery and the correct order handling. More than 400 
Hoffman Seed Men, located in key farming areas, keep 
up to date on local soil conditions and crop results. 
They’re up on new management ideas .. . 
help you solve your crop problems. 


ready to 


QUALITY STANDARDS 


As science discovers new and better ways of 
insuring seed quality, Hoffman applies those 
higher standards .. . in its own seed testing 


laboratory ... in the production fields where 
seeds are grown... in the warehouse where 
they are processed and stored. 

There are probably two key reasons 
why more farmers switch to Hoffman Seeds 
(about 3000 last year)—Superior seed per- 
formance and broad, dependable service. 


A.H. HOFFIMAN SEEDS), INC. 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
AND DISTRIBUTOR OF 


FUNK’S-G 
HYBRIDS 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster County), PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
Pennsylvania’s Number One Farm Seed Specialist 
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GOOD machinery management 
may not produce results as glamorous 
as a high herd average or type classi- 
fication, but it is the mortar that 
holds the management structure to- 
gether. 

There are many ways to analyze 
your machinery management skill. 
Probably the fastest method is to ask 
a stranger who has just driven by 
your farm. 


We have a neighbor whose farm- 
stead always looks so neat and tidy 
... every piece of equipment has its 
place under cover and is put there 
when not in actual use. I’m sure he 
not only has the most attractive 
farmstead, but also the lowest ma- 
chinery-maintenance cost of any 
farm in the area. 

Here at Cream Hill Farm, we’ve 
given priority to herd housing in 
our expansion program. We fully 
realize the importance of keeping 
equipment under cover, but there 
is always a shortage of capital to do 
all the improvements desired. The 
most expensive equipment takes 
precedence for access to the limited 
storage area in back sheds, barn 
floors, and granaries. 


Too Big 

So much of today’s expensive 
equipment is so large that it won't 
fit through small doorways in older 
buildings...or it’s too heavy to 
back upon barn floors, which re- 
sults in inefficient use of the limited 
space that we do have. Nothing is 
more frustrating than working two 
hours to dig out a piece of equip- 
ment from a “McGee closet,’ and 
then use it for fifteen minutes! If we 
fully analyzed the potential savings 
in wear and tear of our equipment, 
and the benefit from having equip- 
ment ready to operate when needed, 
we would give higher priority to 


*Dairyman, Bridport (Addison County), Vermont. 
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adequate, convenient storage for 
equipment. 

When constructing a machinery- 
storage building, one “must” is a 
heated and enclosed shop built into 
this structure (with access doors large 
enough to accommodate large ma- 
chines). A lot of farmers would do 
more repair work themselves, and 
thereby reduce some of the expense 
of hired machanics, if they had a 
convenient, warm place to work. 
It’s hard to envision a professional 
mechanic working under conditions 
that many farmers suffer as they do 
their mechanical work. 


Mechanics 

In this area, there are several pro- 
fessional mechanics available at rea- 
sonable per-hour rates to do any 
type of repair on the farm. “Have 
tools, will travel” could be _ their 
motto. If we could effectively hire 
these men by providing an adequate 
working area...for those jobs we 
arent skilled enough to do, or 
haven't the time to do...then ma- 
chine repair could be done more at 
our convenience and at less cost. 

Five hours of a mechanic’s wage 
are used up in hauling expense every 
time our tractor is trucked to the 
service shop. Sometimes, repair 
costs seem insignificant when com- 
pared to the harvest loss caused by 
untimely breakdowns. Breakdown 
time can be shortened considerably 
by a convenient, well-equipped shop 
... that also includes toilet facilities. 

Farm management specialists 
working with Electronic Farm Ac- 
counting (Elfac) report an average 
equipment investment per farm of 
$40,000 . . . so today’s farm operator 
must take a very hard-nosed ap- 
proach to machinery management. 
Too many times, this phase of our 
farming enterprise is only given 
serious consideration when figuring 
our income tax. 








Machinery management 


by Gene Willey * 


Equipment depreciation may come 
in handy then, but it’s just as much 
an operating expense as that yearly 
maintenance bill. The whole family 
quite often lets emotions decide 
when, how, and what farming equip- 
ment they will buy or trade. 

Son John, who is chief tractor- 
operator of our clan, so often chides 
me, “Dad, why don’t we trade this 
or buy that piece of equipment? All 
we do is fix the darned thing!” What 
he says is no news to me... some- 
times I think he’s just reading my 
mind! But I just nod my head and 
come back with that same old 
speech. As long as the questioned 
piece of junk is repairable, service- 
able, doesn’t slow up _ p oduction, 
and does the intended job, we'll 
keep it! 

Maintaining worthy older equip- 
ment sometimes is trying, but I sin- 
cerely feel that this area is one of 
the most financially-rewarding jobs 
a farm operator can set his hand to. 
If you have $40,000 invested in 
equipment over every four years 
(as a friend of mine does), your year- 
ly cost just to maintain your equip- 
ment investment is $10,000. Add 
your machinery repair bill to this 
and watch the black ink turn to red! 


Lease Plan 

I bought ‘my first diesel tractor 
under a so-called lease plan. But 
under today’s tax structure, I can 
see no real advantage to obtaining 
equipment this way unless the buyer 
is faced with a shortage of capital. 

Under ambitious expansion pro- 
grams, farmers are sometimes wise 
to lease...or purchase equipment 
with delayed payment... if capital 
is short. The farmer has an oppor- 
tunity thereby to utilize this equip- 
ment to expand his income. And 
buying “a year ahead” helps him to 
keep his machinery investment down 
by that inflationary six percent which 
seems to increase purchase costs of 
equipment every year. If we as farm- 
ers are going to increase our income 
and net worth, we will have to play 
the game according to different rules 
than we have used in the past. 

Farmers generally place a great 
deal of confidence in, and develop 
a sincere respect for, their doctors, 
veterinarians, accountants and law- 
yers. But this air of mutual trust is 


not always the case between a fa:m- 
er and his machinery dealer. 

Yet, I feel this can be one of the 
most rewarding business connec- 
tions. Just the dollar volume that 
passes from farmer to machinery 
dealer warrants a high priority to 
cultivating a pleasant and mutuaily- 
rewarding relationship. 

Repairmen working for these 
dealers tell me that much of the tna- 
chinery-maintenance expense is n- 
necessary. If farmers would thor- 
oughly investigate the mechanical 
ills of their equipment before hiring 
a truck to haul it several miles to 
town for repair, many repair jobs 
could be done inexpensively on ‘he 
farm by a mechanic or by the farmer 
himself. 

As is the case with most farmers, 
I have a practical knowledge of 
general repair... but many times 
I'm stumped by a balky engine that 
skips or knocks or smokes or just 
won't start, or a hundred other things 
I can think of. A quick call to iy 
machinery dealer, and some sound 
instructions from the shop foreman, 
usually solve the crisis... and I’m 
all the better equipped to handle the 
next mechanical problem. 

Now a good relationship isnt 
developed by all the consideration 
going one way. The mechanic has 
his problems, too. There are days 
when it seems that everybody’s chop- 
per is broken at once. A little con- 
sideration for your machinery dealer's 
feelings and problems will go a long 
way to promote an enjoyable and 
profitable relationship. 

Machinery dealers are specialists. 
They are generally honest, hardwork- 
ing businessmen. They must make a 
reasonable margin of profit to stay 
in business and perform their func- 
tions in agribusiness effectively. 


Attitude 
If our attitude toward these men 
is built upon sincerity and trust, we 
will have a preference when seeking 
used machinery that’s in high de- 
mand. Of course, much of today’s 
used equipment will not lend itself 
adequately to the age of automation, 
which should be given first consider- 
ation. 
When revising and updating out 
equipment, sincere advice from our 
(Continued on page 43) 
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/85 Produces best yields at 


ich population 


Produces uniform, well-filled ears. Recommend 22-24,000 plant population. High 


decree of resistance to barrenness. 


Fits nicely on the early side of 3780. Superior test weight and grain texture. 


Highly tolerant of disease and adverse weather conditions. 


Ouistanding root and stalk structure keeps 3785 standing till harvest. 


Replaces 3786. 


C56A Early hybrid 


roduces outstanding 
elds 


y 
Continues to outperform other early and : 
medium season varieties. 


Medium textured kernels dry down fast. 


Combining can start at around 25% 
moisture. 


Acapts to various growing 
conditions. Very good 
stress tolerance. 


Highly uniform. Dark 
green color. Makes a 
very showy corn. 









3773 Outstanding 
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during good growing weather. 
@ Dries down fast. A joy to 
combine or pick on the ear. 


Y 3873 
An exceptionally 
good silage corn 


@® Very good yielding double cross for its 
early maturity 
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@® Has outstanding root and stalk strength, 
very good stress resistance. 


@® Dries down fast. 


PIONEER. 


BRAND 


|. SEED CORN 
PIONEER HI-BRED, INC. TIPTON, INDIANA 


Performance of seeds or the crop produced therefrom may be 
adversely affected by factors beyond our control including environ- 
mental conditions, insects and ‘diseases. The limitation of warranty 
and remedy attached to each bag of Pioneer brand seed is part of 
the terms and conditions of the sale thereof. 





Pioneer is a brand name; numbers identify varieties. 
® Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, lowa, U.S.A. 





Keep Matches Away 
from Young Children 


ea Don't give fire a place to start! 
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: COROSTONE SILO CO., INC. ! 
{Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 : 


~- ISend me folders about Silo Unloaders|! 


Sse 1O Corostone Silo O Grange Silo, 
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. Long ange Economy - 
4 Highest ProfitsFrom 
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SENECA HYBRID 
FIELD CORN 
5 SEED 


Bred and Grown IN the Northeast... FOR the Northeast 


All Varieties 
Normal Cytoplasm 


A FULL MATURITY LINE 


featuring 


The Established and Reliable SENECA’S 
plus NEW VARIETIES for a more complete selection. 


In the Earlies it’s the New Seneca 140. 


Now on Sale for Planting in 1974 
Available Only from the Originator and Grower: 


ROBSON SEED FARMS CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 270 Hall, N. Y. 14463 Tel. 315 596-6398 


See Your Local Salesman or Phone Us Collect 
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(Continued from page 39) 


if it should appear next spring that 
there will be a surplus of wheat 
come next harvest time. 

In New Jersey, where there has 
been much idle land in 1973, wheat 
or rye can serve a double purpose 
...cover crop and cash crop. In 
recent years, considerable land plant- 
ed to rye as a cover crop has been 
left on the land and finally harvested 
as grain when other crops appeared 
less profitable. 


PESTICIDE RESTRICTIONS 


The Pesticide Council of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency seeks 
to ban outright the sale and use of 
all pesticides. At the same time, EPA 
is proposing to bring some 85 other 
pesticides under controlled use as 
“restricted pesticides,” and another 
seven pesticides would be “specially 
restricted” as to use or concentra- 
tion. 


MORE HENS 

There is a slight increase (one 
percent) in the number of layers on 
New Jersey farms. This is the first 
such change in a number of months, 
apparently caused by rising egg 
prices. 

Producers seeking pullets for re- 
placements find that top-quality 
pullets have been price-tagged up 
to $2.50 each... compared to $1.75 
only a few months ago. 


WHEN TO SPRAY 


Two experiments at the Rutgers 
Research Center near Centerton may 
foretell a new approach to future use 
of pesticides. Tests conducted on 
sweet corn and Irish potatoes show 
that spraying frequency may be re- 
duced by one-half from conventional 
schedules. 

The tests on sweet corn show that 
the number of sprays can be reduced 
by correlation with those periods 
when the eggs of the insect pests 
are hatching. 

On the white potato, the weekly 


INVENTORY CLEARANCE SALE 
OF MIRACLE SPAN BUILDINGS. 





¢ WINDPROOF 
¢ RAINPROOF 


~ ¢ MAINTENANCE FREE. 


¢ IDEAL FOR STORAGE, 
FOR CATTLE. 


PILE GRAIN OR CORN TO 
ROOF. 100% USABLE SPACE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FREE COLOR LITERATURE 


MIRACLE SPAN STEEL BUILDINGS INC. 


NORMAN DOWNER, 2129 Davis Road, West Falls, N.Y. 14170 
Tel. (716) 652-8242 


A 40’ x60’ COMPLETE WITH 
ENDWALLS & DOORS 
CLEARANCE PRICE 


NAME 


HOWARD DEAN, R.R. #1, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669 
Ces ee 


TEL. NO. 





ADDRESS 





FOB OGDENSBURG 
or WEST FALLS, N.Y. 


*3399 
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DATE PLANNING TO BUILD 
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spray schedule can now be iis. 
carded; the new approach is ba: ed 
on humidity and temperature. When 
conditions favor the growth of he 
blight organism . .. as determined by 
an index combining information on 
humidity and temperature... then 
fungicide spraying is called for. 
TRICKLE IRRIGATION 

Trickle irrigation in both Now 
Jersey and Delaware is gaining wie; 
acceptance. Tests at research cent >rs 
in both states have demonstrai ed 
that one gets far greater water m)!e- 
age by the trickle method than the 
overhead systems. 

There is now sufficient evider ce 
that this method requires little wa er 
to maintain good growth, even in 
extended drouths. Plastic pipes plac ad 
under the plants, even if delivering 
only a drop or so a minute from each 
opening, provide sufficient moisti re 
for normal crop growth. 


WORLD WITHOUT 


BOUNDARIES 


What next? The Department of 
Agriculture reports that South Jor- 
sey blueberries can be delivered to 
Tokyo within 24 hours of harvest 

Berries were picked in the mornii g, 
loaded on Northwest-Orient ir 
lines, and delivered in Japan tue 
following morning. 


FEED COSTS 

Operators of poultry farms and 
dairy herds are hard hit by mounting 
feed costs. The Poultry Survey Coin- 
mittee anticipates a price averagi ig 
99 cents per dozen on eggs for tie 
October-December period. It is es i- 
mated that feed costs per dozen 
will be 12 cents higher than tne 
same period last year. 

ETHREL 

Ethrel is making a place for itself 
by speeding up fruit and vegetable 
maturity by a week to 10 days. in 
addition, the color has been ii- 
proved to the point that entire cro»s 
have been once-over harvested, cora- 
pared to two pickings on untreated 
plots. According to county agricul- 
tural agent Robert Gardner (Salem), 
Kthrel applied to tomato fields has 
resulted in as much as a 25 percent 
increase in yields. It speeds up ripen- 
ing, resulting in fewer tomatoes be- 
ing left in the fields where mechan- 
ical harvesters are used. 

Another plus for Ethrel on apples 
has been that the treated fruit in 
CA storage is of equal quality with 
untreated fruit as late as March. 


FLETCHER WAR 


—_ 





Sst, 
"MOM'S LIBERATED FROM THE 
KITCHEN SO DAD DOES THE COOK- 
ING. NOW WE REALLY SAY GRACE 
BEFORE MEALS?" 


American Agriculturist, October, 1973 


Machinery ..... 


(Continued from page 40) 


machinery dealer can save us dis- 
appointment and thousands of dol- 
lars. Now I don’t mean to imply 
that we should swallow the first hook, 
line and sinker we come to. It pays 
to circulate around and nibble here 
and there. A lot of that good old- 
fashioned dickering still goes a long 
way when buying that new tractor, 
just as it once did when purchasing 
a horse. 


Auctions 

“Six-six-six, who'll give me seven,” 
has a familiar ring. With today’s 
prices, the auctioneer more often 
than not means thousands instead of 
hundreds of dollars! Just the same, 
many good buys can be found at 
auctions, but farmers have to be 
very cautious when buying equip- 
ment from this source. 


I have several rules that I follow 
concerning auctions: 

— Know precisely what item I 
want to buy, what the price tag 
would be when new, and what it 
can be purchased for from a ma- 
chinery dealer. So many times I’ve 
seen farmers participate in a bidding 
contest, hypnotized by the chant of 
the auctioneer and under the spell 
of a competitive atmosphere, and 
end up paying more for a used piece 
of equipment than it would have 
cost new! 

—I only attend auctions out of 
season, or at least when the item 
I'm looking for is out of season. A 
machinery auction in the fall usually 
presents an opportunity to obtain 
haying equipment at bargain prices, 
and a spring auction presents an 
equal opportunity to make a good 
trade on snow-removal equipment. 


— Farmers must remember that 
when they purchase used equipment 
at an auction, they must absorb the 
cost of time spent at the auction, 
the trucking, lack of guarantee, and 
sometimes questionable performance 
or condition. We should not make 
purchases at auctions because of 
price alone, but only if the equip- 
ment purchased will do the job it’s 
being purchased to do. 

I often wonder what motivates 
a farmer to buy only new equipment. 
This seems to me an expensive habit, 
considering the good buys available 
on -used equipment. It’s true that 
second-hand equipment doesn’t offer 
the same degree of security for 
trouble-free service, but we must put 
a dollar value on this consideration 
before we can justify investing 
thousands of dollars in new equip- 
ment, 

In 1970, I bought a hundred- 
horse diesel tractor. It came from 
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“Milk, cottage cheese, cream, butter, yogurt 
. and all we get paid for is the milk!’’ 


| American A griculturist, October, 1973 


the state-university farm (as leased 
equipment there) with only two 
hundred hours on the tach... priced 
$3,000 less than a new tractor, same 
model. This year, I purchased a re- 
conditioned self-propelled, five-year 
old chopper. I felt the $12,000 re- 
duction in price from a new chopper 
of comparable size justified buying 
a used machine with six instead of 
nine knives. 

Just a few days ago, a fellow farm- 
er questioned the practicability of 
the trend toward larger farm units. 
He felt that operators of large farms 
have a much higher investment in 
equipment. Undoubtedly this is true, 
but the larger farm units also have a 
much larger spread between farm 
operating receipts and equipment 
investment. 


Elfac dairy business analysis re- 
ports these statistics for machinery 
investment per dollar of operating 
receipts on the following size farms: 
40-59 cows 44 cents, 60-100 cows 
37 cents, 100-200 cows 36 cents, and 
200 cows or more, 31 cents. The 
smaller farm units have their ad- 
vantages, but machinery-investment 
efficiency is generally not one of 
them. 

As the purchase price and main- 
tenance cost of equipment continue 
to rise six to ten percent each year, 
we must scrutinize our equipment 
investment and machinery expense 
with a very critical eye. How we 
succeed in our machinery manage- 
ment will be directly reflected in 
our gross income, net income, and 
equity in our farm enterprise. 


Less than a month old- 


but already preparing for 


milk production. 








This is a utility mailbox . . . mail on 
top, parcel post in the larger drum. 


Purina Nurse-Gro helps insure 
that she will develop 


all her bred-in potential. 


From her very first sip of Purina Nurse-Gro 
milk replacer, a heifer builds milking ability that 
will lastas long as she lives. Feed Nurse-Gro during 
the early weeks, and you've made a lifetime invest- 
ment. Feed anything less, and you've wasted milk 
production that can never be regained. x 

Because a milk replacer is this important, 
Purina would never offer a product that wasnt 
capable of developing every bit of genetic 
potential. That is why Purina Nurse-Gro is made 
to the very highest standards. Sure, you can pay 
more for other calf starter products. But you cant 
buy anything that offers better value than this 
newest Purina formula. 

Nurse-Gro has all the protein, energy, vitamins 
and minerals a dairy replacement heifer is Known 
to need. Nurse-Gro also contains a high level of 


an antibiotic proven effective against bacterial 
calf diarrhea. Not even whole fresh milk can pro- 
vide this combination of nutrition and disease 
protection. 

The local Purina man will be glad to explain 
Nurse-Gro and how it fits into your own calf 
development program. Why pay more—or settle 
for less—when Nurse-Gro provides the special 
kind of nutrition and medication you look for in a 
superior milk replacer? 


NURSE-GRO™ 


It's what Purina is doing 
to insure your future 
through research 
leadership. 
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Don’t push your snow problems aside, 
Blow them away with a 


MCKEE 


ee | Rotary Snow Plow 


Plowing snow aside only creates 
the bigger problem of drifting the 
next time it snows. 


With a McKee Rotary Snow Plow, 
you blow snow away — way out 
of the way. No banks are left to 
catch drifting snow next storm. 


McKee Bros. Limited, build a 
model of Rotary Snow Plow to fill 
virtually every farm need—years 
of experience and quality product 
has made us Number 1 


Manufactured by: 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Distributed coast to coast in Canada and the U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
P. O. Box C 


YEBLERS iss 


WHICH FORAGE BOX USES 
FEEDING DESIGN ? 


[ef KNIGHT [V] JOHN DEERE 


(af GEHL [vy FARMHAND 
[v7] NEW HOLLAND 


315/829-2305 








[v{ COBEY 
[VJ ALLISs- 
[4 Fox CHALMERS 
= [VU BADGER- 
(A) Chain & Slat Bed [eo GROVE NORTHLAND 
(93 or 
fayipesteces ot) [4] REX [V] scHwarTz 


Ee. _(C) Chain & Slat Cross 
a es Conveyor 


You're right! All of them do . . . for good reason. It has proven to be 
the most efficient and effective means of handling forage — haylage, green 
chop and corn silage. 
Every UEBLER FEED TRUCK has this same basic feeding design. 
There’s one reason - - - /t comes out better this way! 

~/ @ Gas or Electric 
@ Extra Capacity or Narrow 
@ Walk Behind or Rider 


Mail coupon for literature 

on the most complete 

line of feed trucks available. 
nc. 

| 7-13 Front St., Vernon, N. Y. 13476 

ae me FREE LITERATURE on Uebler Feed Trucks 





| Name 


| Address 
| 


Vernon, N. Y. 13476 


Phone: 315 / 829-2305 


(and it could save a lot) 


Smart farmers buy their Century 
Air Devil Portable Heaters early 
and have stand-by heat all win- 
ter, not just part of the time. 
They’re ready when winter 
strikes rather than waiting fora 
winter emergency that could 
cost them more in time or live- 
stock losses than a Century Air 
Devil costs. 


CENTURY _{ 


OIL FIRED 
PORTABLE HEATER 


Don’t wait! Write today for complete information and a FREE 32- 
page Century Line Catalog. 


CENTURY encINeERING CORPORATION 
221 4th Ave., S.E. °¢ Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 





Grandmother’s 
Legacy 


SESS 


by Romeyn Berry 





Editor’s Note: “Grandmother’s Legacy” is the second in our series of re- 
prints of “Writin’s” by the late Romeyn Berry. We appreciate your response 
to the first article (August 1973), and solicit your continued response. 





HEN Grandmother died twenty-five years ago she was ninety- 

three. She weighed just about that, too. She left the old house, 
thirty-odd descendants including great-grandchildren, and some 
securities. 

Most of the descendants came on for the funeral, and afterwards 
we sat on the back porch overlooking her garden and talked about 
Grandmother. There were tears, of course, but there was a certain 
amount of subdued laughter, too, for Grandmother had been a pep- 
pery old lady given to ruling her household with a firm hand and to 
taking no advice, suggestions, or backtalk from anybody just because 
she was little and past ninety. It was July then, and the hollyhocks 
were in bloom in Grandmother’s garden. The affectionate reminis- 
cences kept on well into the summer night. The next day everyone 
went home, and a good many of the relatives who were there that 
night haven’t seen each other since. 

Uncle Ben was executor of the estate, and eventually settled things 
up according to law; but my mother lived in the old house for quite 
a while, straightening the place up and seeing to it (in a certain 
splendid disregard of the executor, the terms of the will, and the 
surrogate) that everybody got some legacy from Grandmother — 
friends, neighbors, in-laws and collaterals. Mother was a pretty dy- 
namic person herself, and always did what she thought was right 
according to her inward light. She stood in no awe of the surrogate, 
who as a small boy, had been a member of her Sunday School class, 
which put him at a terrible disadvantage in dealing with her in 
later life. 

That night on the back porch looking down on the hollyhocks, 
everyone had pretty much agreed that the thing we'd always most 
closely associated with Grandmother was her garden, and Mother 
remembered that when she got around to settling the estate in her 
own way. 

In the spring Grandmother always had grandiose ideas about the 
garden, and started off in a typhoon of agricultural enthusiasm which 
always blew itself out to a dead calm as the weather got hot and 
other things came up to divert her interest. That kind of a gardener 
runs eventually to hollyhocks mostly, which are tough, independent 
organisms, thriving most luxuriantly under contempt and neglect. 
And Grandmother loved the hollyhocks best of all the flowers. She 
was secretly grateful to them, I think, because they so successfully 
covered up the evidence of her annual backsliding — spreading out, 
blooming gaily and concealing the other plants she should have 
cultivated and watered but which she forgot about in her conflicting 
interests and enthusiasms. 

The estate was not a large one as such things go, but thanks to 
Mother's superior attitude toward the surrogate, every descendant 
and collateral to the most remote degree got some sort of keepsake 
to remember Grandmother by. And on top of everything else, 
Mother saw to it that on the first Christmas following every relative 
received a generous packet of hollyhock seeds from Grandmother's 
garden, intended to keep up the chain of affectionate association 
with the old home after it was sold, as it had to be. 

I planted my hollyhocks that May down in Jersey two hundred 
miles away from Grandmother’s garden. They came up splendidly 
and the second year they bloomed, and our branch of the family 
has never suffered from a hollyhock shortage in any subsequent scene 
or season. The hollyhocks we have right now at Stoneposts are all 
direct descendants of that original stock, and we’ve had them on 
four different places in the intervening years. Other cousins did the 
same thing with their seeds and with comparable results, so that 
now Grandmother’s hollyhocks have spread to many parts of the 
country as a symbol of kinship and of a common starting place 
among relatives who scarcely ever see each other nowadays. 
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Later on, too, when it became necessary to take snapshots of new 
babies to send to the cousins and the aunts, it became the family 
custom to take those pictures against a background of Grandmother’s 
hollyhocks as a sort of trademark. In that way we all got occasional 
reports on the hollyhocks as well as the new babies, and both seemed 
to be thriving equally well in Maryland and Michigan, in Pennsyl- 
vania and Nebraska. 

Grandmother left some securities also — railroad bonds and bank 
stocks mostly, I believe — but those, of course, were divided among 
the first generation of her descendants, and I didn’t know of that 
part or hear it talked about. In our family securities have always 
been regarded as a pretty serious matter not to be mentioned. We’re 
much more apt to discuss gardens. But twenty-five years have gone 
by since Grandmother died, and that quarter of a century has seen a 
World War, a Depression and now a Recession — events that have 
had a tendency to do unpleasant things to stocks and bonds. While 
I don’t really know, I can imagine that some of those securities have 
dwindled away in some quarters without anyone knowing just how 
and without anyone being at fault. It’s a quaint paradox that the part 
of the estate administered so skillfully by Uncle Ben and the surro- 
gate did not do uniformly well once it passed beyond their control, 
but the part that mother handled in her lawless manner has multi- 
plied and thriven like the flocks of Jacob, and the hollyhock legacy 
now seems destined in the course of time to make the summer gay 
the whole world over. 

That’s just the way, I think, Grandmother would have liked to 
have had her estate work out. World Wars and New Deals, depres- 
sions and drastic social changes would have worried her of course, 
but in some way of her own she would have risen superior to her 
immediate situation, having convinced herself of the basic change- 
lessness of the eternal verities through her observation of the un- 
varying cycle of the seasons. She would have disliked to see any of 
her legacies fade away, but between the two, she would have pre- 
ferred to see the stocks and bonds dwindle and the hollyhocks 
periodically declare extra dividends in her memory across the land. 
Probably, too, after ninety one gets a more serene attitude toward 
relative values and knows that checks and coupons do not long sus- 
tain visions of old days. It takes the hollyhocks to bring back an- 
nually the picture of a little old lady puttering away in her garden 
and unknowingly creating the only kind of an estate that can survive 
the vagaries of change. 






“Sits Te TS Ne TREE ON ES slew 


Winners in American Iron and Steel Institute’s 1972-73 award program 
to recognize imaginative uses of steel included Sperry New Holland’s 
self-propelled windrower (pictured above, as designed by C. J. Kermes 
and Earl Koch), and John Deere’s Generation Il row crop tractors (de- 
signed by Orton Larson and David Lemons). Other award winners in- 
cluded the Sperry New Holland L-35 loader, and the John Deere No. 30 
hydra-load bale ejector. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Wickes Buildings, a leader in the sale and construction of 
pole buildings for farm and industry, is expanding and has 
attractive job openings in many states for: 


MANAGERS 


Sales minded managers, 1 to 5 years experience with 
proven record of success. Will direct and develop a 
portion of our field sales organization. 


SALESMEN 


Qualified candidates will have an exclusive territory in 
which to sell. Compensation: base salary and commission. 


Record of proven sales ability, with experience in light 
construction preferred. 


CONSTRUCTION FOREMEN 


To assist and work with construction personnel. Must 
have good, practical knowledge of light construction and 
supervisory experience. 


We offer highly competitive salaries, commission/bonus, 
comprehensive benefits including profit sharing, and an 
excellent opportunity to further your career. 


Send resume in confidence to Mr. Ralph Dillon, including your 
past experience and current salary. Wickes Buildings, Box 98, 
Argos, Indiana 46501. Local interviews arranged. 


W Wickes Buildings 


A Division of the Wickes Corporation 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


The Latest in Log rete from ecm Corp. 


LEISURE LODGES ; j 

Leisure Lodges are available in 2 sea 

standard panelized styles; 6 different | There’s nothing pretentious about LogLine 

plans provide variation in size, con- Homes; they're simple, beautiful, com- 

Nees and appearance. fortable and economical. 24 basic plans or 
design your own. 


UTILITY BUILDINGS 

Head and shoulders better than the conventional 

sheet metal buildings. They’re stronger, last longer, 
g more attractive, go together easier and they don't 


LogLine Corp., Rt. 96 
Spencer, N.Y. 14883 


Send me your catalog. My check for $2.00 is enclosed. 


POLE BARNS 
Experienced farm builders who 
can furnish you a full service 
from planning, engineering, fi- 
nancing sale and installation to 
remodeling as the technology 
changes. 

LogLine will furnish you just 
the material for your buildings 
along with a set of plans. 


iewcest POWER OUTAGE 
PROTECTION! 


Name 
Address 
City 


| own land in 
State 





Phone 


_Lip 











I'm interested in building a 





type of structure 
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"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





























GoverallS=sizes'S6'to-50) .2 er ee $2.59 
Matching pants & shirts ...........-......-... saris fred 2n as 
KATOLIGHT wccz ALTERNATOR Pants only _.....1.39 Shirts Only ca uces.-n-ceg0 .99 
iis 7 pani iwill pants—28-32 ... 1.75 
- Unlined twill jackets—36-42 ... 2.29 
11 MODELS TO _ Short counter jackets 
: Ae SILOS. oe ee Baty eens 1.00 
80,00 i OT _ LADIES SMOCKS—S-M-L- ........ 79 
assurance of contin- Shopcoats — white or blue — 
“ uous electric supply. sizes 38 to 44 $2.00 


Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. 


Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
; sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
“ anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 
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WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC. 514 GREAT ROAD 


ACTON, MASS. 01720 
PHONE A.C__617-263-2543 


@ 
incentive society 


by Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz 


THROUGHOUT our history — as 
a people and as a nation — we have 
prided ourselves as being a nation 
of entrepreneurs, a nation of inno- 
vators, a nation of precedent-break- 
ers, a nation of get-out-of-the-rutters, 
a nation of profit-seekers. 

Traditionally, we sum this up as 
“free enterprise.” Economists refer 
to ours as a capitalist system. We are 
incentive-dominated. In short, we 
are an incentive society. 

We can describe the incentive of 
our society in a single word — profit. 
Profit moves the economy. 

The profit incentive finds various 
forms of expression. It may take the 
form of an exchange of labor for a 
wage, of extractive activity, of pro- 
duction, or of providing services. 

The profit incentive may find more 
sophisticated expression in straight 
business dealings, or through trading 
in the market, or in the form of spec- 
ulation. Each function is vital to the 
smooth operation and continuous 
growth of our incentive economy. 

The fact that our society is incen- 
tive-oriented is exemplified by our 
great capacity for self-improvement, 
our drive for advancement, our desire 
for a higher level of living, our search 
for excellence, our discontent with 
the ordinary. 

The result is clear. Here we are a 
mere six percent of the world’s pop- 
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ulation . . . a young nation in a rela- 
tive sense, a veritable melting pot 
of people. Yet we use 33 percent of 
the world’s energy, we have 38 per- 
cent of the world’s television sets, 
we drive 44 percent of the world’s 
motor vehicles, we use 35 percent of 
the world’s electricity, we consume 
26 percent of the world’s steel, and 
we fly 58 percent of all civil air miles 
flown. 

The truly unique feature of our 
society is our historic and tenacious 
dependence on the incentive system 
as the dominating force in our econ- 
omy. This nation remains strongest, 
the most competitive, and the most 
envied in those sectors where that 
incentive remains most dominant. 

Food is a prime example. It is no 
accident that Socialist countries are 
now coming to this incentive-domi- 
nated system of the United States for 
massive supplementation of their 
domestic food supplies. The Socialist 
nations have available the physical 
ingredients of our productivity. It 
is our incentive system which makes 
the difference. 

When foreign agricultural special- 
ists come to this country to visit, 
they take back with them our hy- 
brids, our fertility techniques, our 
pest treatment technology, our dis- 
ease control methods, our tractors, 
and our combines — in fact every 


tangible production item. 


But they cannot make them work 
because they do not have our secret 
— the man out there on the land 
seeking to make a profit. Nor do 
they have the system of support in- 
dustries seeking constantly to better 
serve farmers and consumers in order 
to make a profit. That incentive 
makes the system work. 

We have conducted a two-century 
experiment with an incentive. econ- 
omy. The results have been fantastic. 
But what of our experience? What 
have we learned — and what have 
we forgotten? 

Right now our system is being 
sorely tested. The incentive orienta- 
tion of our economy is being ques- 
tioned as never before. 

We have temporarily removed in- 
centive from the driver’s seat. Con- 
sumer pressures — so easily trans- 
lated into political pressures — have 
taken the wheel. We have experi- 
mented with government-adminis- 
tered prices. We have just gone 
through a period of retail price ceil- 
ings — and lengthier meat price con- 
trols. We have toyed with the idea 
of price rollbacks. 

The results have not been satis- 
factory. Tight supplies and_near- 
record prices haunt the food indus- 
try. 

Has our experience taught us a 
lesson? It should have. Let me cite 
three instances in which our abdi- 
cation of the incentive system — 
and our opting instead for govern- 
ment management — have been 
clearly counterproductive. 


First, let’s consider the case of 
price ceilings on broilers in 1972. 


Because broilers are slaughtered 
and packaged near the point of pro- 
duction, they are considered pro- 
cessed and were therefore subject 
to Phase II controls. Broiler prices 
follow a seasonal pattern. As those 
prices approached the upward part 
of the normal cycle, the Phase II 
ceiling was clamped on. 

When broiler producers were 
robbed of the opportunity for antici- 
pated profits, they cut back on pro- 
duction. Some breeder flocks were 
liquidated. By the time the ceilings 
eventually were lifted, broiler pro- 
duction had dropped. The supply 
of broilers slipped while broiler 
demand remained strong. As a re- 
sult, broiler prices jumped to the 
highest level in 20 years. 

Broiler price ceilings under Phase 
Il were clearly counterproductive. 
They reduced supplies when in- 
creased supplies were needed — 
and prices, instead of being held 
down, ultimately jumped to much 
higher levels than would otherwise 
have been the case. 


Phased 


Second, let’s consider the pork 
and poultry retail price ceilings 
under Phase III-'. 

Pork, poultry, and egg prices 
could not increase at the super- 
market. Grocers, therefore, could 
not pay more to processors, nor 
could processors pay more to pro- 
ducers. Yet, production costs in- 
creased — to the point where costs, 
in some cases, exceeded what pro- 
ducts could be sold for. For many 
pork and poultry producers, there 
was no incentive to produce. In 
fact, with even a dull pencil most 


farmers quickly calculated losses, 
Thus, there was a clear disincentive 
to keep producing. 

As a consequence, poultry breed- 
ing flocks were again liquidated- 
and the result is fewer broilers and 
eggs now and in the months im- 
mediately ahead. Also, heavy gilts 
and piggy sows were slaughtered — 
and the result will be short pork 
supplies this fall and winter. 

Again, retail price ceilings were 
clearly counterproductive: Price 
ceilings made it impossible to earn 
any profit raising hogs and poultry 
so breeding stock was slaughtered, 
and we are now suffering the conse- 
quences — short supplies and near 
record prices. 


Beef 


Third, let’s consider the extension 
of price controls on beef beyond 
the time when all other food price 
controls were relaxed. 

The treatment of beef was noble in 
purpose. Beef price ceilings were to 
be retained until September to 
spread out the release of accumulated 
price pressures. Cattlemen, however, 
figured that prices would ultimately 
increase when controls came off. 
So feeders held cattle from market. 
The extension of controls cut beef 
supplies by about 30 percent. 

Furthermore, because beef is 
scarce, demand far poultry and pork 
has multiplied. This demand, coupled 
with pressure released when pork 
and poultry controls were lifted, 
pushed prices even higher. 

Extending beef controls has turned 
out to be doubly counterproductive. 
Beef supplies dwindled, and other 
meat and protein food prices are 
higher than they would otherwise 
be. 

In all three cases, under this ex- 
periment with controlled prices, 
we have bid for less-and then we 
wonder why farmers won't respond 
by producing more. That just isn’t 
how an incentive system works. 

Price ceilings destroy incentive. 

Incentive is reflected in prices. 
Prices foretell the profit a producer 
can expect to earn by his produc- 
tion — or what he stands to lose. The 
more he can earn, the greater his 
incentive to produce. The more it 
appears he may lose, the greater 
his disincentive to produce. 

There is no question that govern- 
ment can have impact on an in- 
centive economy. The question is: 
Can we cope with the consequences? 

Government programs for years 
have functioned as positive incen- 
tives. When government wanted 
more of something, it set high sup- 
ported or subsidized prices. Those 
subsidies were incentives. Increased 
production usually followed. 

Subsidies produce distortions — 
but the distortions are generally 
deemed desirable ones. Even when 
those distortions become problematic, 
there is a solution — admittedly with 
a cost. For, instance, when too much 
production results, we either store 
it (at a cost), or give it away (at a 
cost), or destroy it (at a cost). In 
other words, distortion that results 
in excess production is distortion 
we can buy our way out of, pro- 
vided we are willing to stand the 
cost. 

Government price ceilings — as 
we experienced last year in broilers, 
as were imposed on all meats from 
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March through July, and as _ re- 
mained on beef to September — 
also have impact on an incentive 
economy. 

Price ceilings, however, are a 
disincentive to produce. They cut 
profit potential, and in some cases 
clearly ensure losses. Farmers see 
less opportunity to earn a profit — 
or greater danger of suffering loss. 
Production drops. While prices are 
effectively held down, reduced sup- 
plies make price ceilings counter- 
productive. 


No amount of government money 


can buy a pork chop which isn’t there. 


No miracle of government action 
can provide consumers meat that 
was not produced. 

Price ceilings, unlike price sub- 
sidies, are one form of government 
manipulation which we cannot buy 
our way out of. There is no possible 
way to resurrect the pork chops 
which are destroyed when a pregnant 
sow is slaughtered because price 
controls signal the farmer that he 
would lose money by keeping that 
sow and feeding her litter. Those 
pork chops just do not exist. 


We must not attempt to insulate 
consumers from the forces of the 
world market. 

That is precisely what the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Program, and 
food price ceilings especially, at- 
tempted to do. Inflation — not food 
prices — was the problem. We need- 
ed a cure for inflation. Yet, as a 
people we lacked the courage to 
do what was necessary to stem in- 
flation. So we took out after the 
symptoms. 

In short, we tested the possibilities 
of insulating Americans from the 
trend of rising world prices. We 
adjusted prices and wages through a 
series of economic phases. We es- 
tablished a Cost of Living Council, 
not with the mandate to halt infla- 
tion but with the primary charge of 
worrying about the domestic cost 
of living. It was separated from other 
problems like the balance of trade 
and the health of the economy in 
general. 

The attempt to insulate the Ameri- 
can consumer distorted the supply 
and price situation. It had further 
repercussions as well. When our 
domestic prices were administered 
apart from the world market, we 
priced our items lower domestical- 
ly than they were on the world 
market which has been spurred on 
by increasing demand and inflation. 
Thus, our products are priced low- 
er than they should be, and the 
world market is siphoning our 
“cheap” products away to the point 
where we could have severe short- 
ages. 

If we should attempt to maintain 
this isolation of our consumers, we 
can only do so by cutting our ex- 
ports, which will worsen our bal- 
ance of trade, further devalue the 
dollar, and continue to weaken our 
already control-weary economy. 

We must not veer from the road 
back to a market orientation, and 
we must expect our consumers to 
compete. Our consumers must bid 
for farm products along with other 
buyers around the world. 

We cannot afford to limit farm 
exports. 

We cannot afford the luxury of 
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running away from membership in 
the trading world. We must be part 
of the world economy because the 
United States cannot maintain its 
current standard of living without 
massive imports of fuels, raw mater- 
ials, bananas, coffee, shoes, automo- 
biles, TV sets, and other low-cost 
consumer items. Furthermore, we 
cannot import items if we do not 
export. This nation would go bank- 
rupt. 

Some of the recent upsurge in 
international demand for American 
goods stems from an accumulation 
of dollars which we have let flow 
out of the country during years 
when our imports exceeded exports. 
As that happened, the dollar’s value 
dropped. Foreign dollar-holders 


therefore want to get rid of them. 
That situation is part of the root 


of our inflation, and we must recog- 
nize it. Some would-be economists 
have been highly critical of our 
very successful efforts to increase 
farm exports. In fact, however, agri- 
culture is one of the few remaining 
sectors of the American economy 
in which we retain a comparative 
economic advantage. Farm products 
are, therefore, one of the few items 
we can trade in volume. 


Increased 

Last year alone our agricultural 
exports increased by about $5 bil- 
lion. Only about $1 billion of that 
increase — less than one-fifth — was 
trade with the Soviet Union. The 
remaining increase in trade came 
chiefly from our traditional trading 
partners such as Japan and the Euro- 
pean Community. 

Even so, we still suffered an over- 
all trade deficit, and farm exports 


‘are one of our few hopes for easing 


that deficit. 

There are ways to fight inflation 
without violating our incentive 
system. 

There has long been intense pres- 
sure on our government to “do some- 
thing” about inflation. That was 
certainly the case in 1971 when the 
current Economic Stabilization Pro- 
gram was begun. 

Also present at that time, however, 
was intense pressure to keep doing 
many of the things which actually 
fed inflation — pressure to maintain 
a high economic growth rate, pres- 
sure to keep a lot of credit available 
at low interest rates, pressure to 
raise minimum wages, pressure to 
keep taxes down, and pressure to 
keep unemployment low. 


Cancers 

The inflation-producing spending 
policies which we are trying to 
bring into control are in fact cancers 
on our incentive system. As long as 
government promises to provide 
more than it demands in the way of 
taxes, there is a disincentive for 
citizens to produce for themselves. 
As long as credit is easy to obtain, 
there is a disincentive for citizens to 
sacrifice to accumulate capital. For 
too long we have failed in our at- 
tempts to eliminate inflation. 

The road ahead will not be easy. 
We have not yet worked out of con- 
trols. Yet, we are on the road to 
ridding the system of the root causes 
of its distress. Most important, we 
have learned that we cannot run an 
incentive economy from Washing- 
tion. 
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check your 
DAIRY-CARE 
department? 


Be sure you have these Dr. Naylor 
“dependables” on hand to help keep your 
dairy herd in top shape. Modern medica- 
tion for modern animal care, these Dr. 
Naylor Veterinary Products are proven 
favorites with herdsmen across the land: 









=p DR. NAYLOR’S MEDICATED 
en > TEAT DILATORS 


s a With super-soft 2- 

Way Action . (1) 
< ¢! Act mechanically to 
ane? keep teat end open 

é in natural shape— 
“to maintain free milk 
flow. (2) ACT MEDICALLY — 
Sulfathiazole in Dilator is 
slowly released in the teat for prolonged anti- 
septic and healing action. 


Large Pkg. (40 Dilators) — $1.50 


BLU-KOTE 


Spray or paint it on! Effec- 
tive in treatment of Cow- 
pox*, ringworm, skin abra- 
sions. It covers wound ; 
with quick-drying, pen- 
etrating coating—to re- 
duce pus formations, 
dry up secretions, con- 
trol secondary infec- 
tions*. 


4-oz. Dauber Bottle —$1.00 
6-0z. Spray Bomb— $1.29 







UDDER BALM 


A modern antiseptic 
ointment for udder and 
teats ... stays in pro- 
longed antiseptic con- 
tact to relieve soreness, 
reduce congestion. Softens 
udders and heals teats! The 
same soothing, softening ointment in which Dr. 
Naylor’s Medicated Teat Dilators are packed! 


9-0z. Tin— $1.25 














RED-KOTE 


Fast new healing rele for 
wire cuts, scratches, 
burns, chafes, teat sores 
and other superficial ani- 
mal wounds. Non-drying 
Dr. Naylor RED-KOTE 
fights infection—adheres, 
protects, soothes and 
softens. Easy to apply— 
Paint it on or spray it on. 
6 oz. Spray Bomb $1.35. 
4 oz. Dauber Bottle $1.25. 





STOP-A-LEAK 


For cows’ teats that leak milk. Con- 
stricts round muscles at end of teat. ‘a, 
A liquid to apply over end of teat : ‘ 
ot each milking for a few days | 
only. 


2-0z. Bottle — $1.25 





DEHORNING PASTE 


Quick and economical method 
of dehorning young animals. 
One application over horn but- 
ton is all that is required. May 
be used any time of the year. No 
cutting—no bleeding. 


4-0z. Jar — $1.25 





i Bm ‘Nador’s 


| 





At drug or farm stores or mailed postpaid: 


H. W. Naylor Co., Dept.A 
Morris, New York 13808 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
“The Dependables for Dairy Care” 








1/. CORDS WOOD HEAT MAINE 
HOME AUTOMATICALLY 


IN AMAZING 


Thermostatic Circulator 
The original, patented; cannot be duplicated. 


in the morning just turn up the thermostat! 


One fire lasts all season! 







One filling lasts 12 to 18 hours. Set it and forget it. Safe, dependable. Circulates the heat— 
up to 6 rooms. Burns any kind of wood, green or dry, up to 2 ft. long (no need to split logs). 
Uses 44 the wood of others, owners say. Combustion so complete little or no ashes to empty. 
Invention of patented Ashley downdraft system made it all possible. Backed by over 100 


years of heater manufacturing. ‘ 
satisfaction,” 


‘It’s hard-to believe a wood heater could give so much 
says Alaska Highway News. From Canada: ‘ 


‘It was 20° below; we filled up the 


heater and were away 18 hours; when we got back the house was warm and the heater still 


going strong.” Mich.: 
“My heating cost is nil.” Minn.: 


“Excellent service for 6 winters and is in splendid condition.” 


Mass.: 


“We heat a 7-room house; it is all you said it is.” N.Y.: 


“Never out since | started it.” Maine: “We did not use over 14 cords all winter, and that 
mostly green poplar. Our friends were amazed.” Thousands of happy owners from Florida 


to Alaska. 


Gentlemen: | am interested in. 












Name Address 
City_ State 
| _ County ——_______— Eee ieee 
KEEP YOUR === 
SUBSCRIPTION i gucutnurst 
RENEWED 7 


ASHLEY AUTOMATIC HEATER CO., Dept. 05, Box 730, Sheffield, Ala. 35660 


_ coal heaters,__ 
(Check one please) 
Please send free folder and name of nearest dealer. 


For free folder send coupon below. 










wood heaters 








FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) elves 3 stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
14%” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(Illus } or 
Button End — $2.95 pr. plus 40¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
3 Dept. AA 
Free Brochure Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 0148C 


FARMERS - 
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Speaking up 
for agriculture 


Mrs. Madalene Kelley of Route 5, 
Penn Yan, New York, is the winner 
of a $50 check from the Chevron 
Chemical Company, sponsor of a 
“Speak Up For Agriculture Contest.” 
She tells in her prize-winning letter 


of the trials, tribulations, and oppor- 
tunities facing grape growers in 
Central New York. 

The third and final phase of the 
letter-writing contest is now under- 
way. All contest letters received at 


Starting at the incredible new low 


price of $99.95* McCulloch now has 
any fUpE of saw your farm needs. 


Let Us Help You Choose the 
Right Saw for Your Farm. 
If you buy more saw than you 


need, or less saw than you need, 


youre not going to be satisfied. 
McCulloch has saws in every 
combination of power, weight 
and price, for every farm use, 
including the new Mini Mac 1 
at the incredibly low price of 
$99.95"! And we have 26 years 
of experience in building the 
best. So let this guide help you 
find the one saw that’s perfect 
for you. 

The Lightest Saws for Lighter 
Chores. If you only need a saw 


to cut firewood in the winter, 
clean up storm damage in spring, 
trim and limb a few trees, build 
a tool shed —the lighter the saw, 
the better. And no saw in its 
price class is lighter in weight 
than our new 6.9 lb: * Mini Mac 1. 
Or consider the Mini Mac 1 
Automatic with automatic oiling 
and a 12" bar for bigger trees. 
The Do-It-Yourself Pro. If you 
have a lot of farm jobs, but not 
a lot of people to do them, light 
* 





weight plus power is the big con- 
sideration. Our Power Mac 6 is 
the only professional saw in the 
6-lb. class= that’s why it’s 

used by construction crews, 


tree services, other professional 
people who need a saw that will 
work harder than they do. 

The Tough Saws for the Tough 
Jobs. The bigger and more com- 
plex your operation, the more 
power you'll probably need. 


For timber cutting, extensive 
orchards, lots of fencing, con- 
tinuing building projects — check 
our most powerful farm saw, the 
brand new Pro Mac 55; or our 
best-selling farm saw, the 

Mac 10-10 Automatic. 


For the name of your nearest McCulloch 
dealer, look in the Yellow Pages under 
“saws.” 


Always insist on McCulloch Chains, Bows, Bars and Sprockets 


Cut out: McCulloch Value Comparison Chart. 


Take this with you when you go to buy your saw. Compare McCulloch 
saws with all the others —for power, weight and price —before you buy. 


World’s 
Most 
Popular 
Saws 


McCulloch Model Best For Weight 


Mini Mac 1 Light chores; 
limbing, yard 
clean-up, 


firewood 
Mini Mac 1 Automatic 


Mini Mac 6 Automatic 








The Super 


Light- 
weight Pro 


re 


Engine Price 


1.8 cu. in 





Heavier do-it- 
yourself jobs; 
orchards; fire 
wood; building. 


Power Mac 6 
Automatic 





The Tough 
Saws for 
the 
Toughest 
Jobs 








dp 


’ \ 





Mac 10-10 Automatic | Timber; exten- | 12.4 lbs** 


sive orchards: 


2.0 cu. in 


3.3 cu. in $194.95 





fences, build- 


New Pro Mac 55 ing projects. 





Automatic models automatically oil their own bar and chain as you cut, to extend the life of these parts. 


3.5 cu. in. $209.95" 





4) 


! McCulloc 





McCulloch Corporation, 6101 West Century Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90045 


* Manufacturer's suggested list price, including bar and chain. ** 


Weight less cutting attachments. 


American AcricuLturist Offices by 
November 15, 1973 will be for- 
warded to Chevron for considera- 
tion. At the end of the year, a panel 
will choose a Master Farm Spokes- 
man from each of four regions of 
the United States, and each will re- 
ceive a $100 prize. 

Following are three questions that 
form the framework for the final 
phase of the contest ... write on one 
topic, or all three. Make your letters 
brief and please sign your name and 
address. Send your letters to: Speak- 
ing Out, AmerrcAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

1. Many consumers lash out at 
farmers, blaming them for “high” 
food prices. Some members of the 
agricultural community, shaken by 
this injustice, advise farmers to 
launch a campaign to educate the 
consumer. “We must elevate the 
housewife’s economic understand- 
ing,” they say, “and tell her that 
food prices aren't high now .. . they 
were just too low before!” 

Is such a campaign a realistic 
objective ...if so, how best can it 
be achieved? 

2. Dogs have always been a prob- 
lem to sheep growers. In recent 
years, dog packs have killed thou- 
sands of deer...and continue to 
cause concern among farmers. 

Would it be desirable to charge 
a high annual fee (say $10 each) for 
a dog license, and rigorously en- 
force laws requiring more confine- 
ment and control by the owner? 

3. Farmers and their organizations 
have devised some effective pro- 
grams for bridging the gap between 
farm and city people. 

What have you observed in your 
community as the two or three most 
effective programs for enhancing 
understanding between farmers 
and non-farmers? 


BUMPER STICKER 


There is an attractively-designed 
sticker available from Standard 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Box 
3844, Omaha, Nebraska 68103. It 
says, “Farm and Ranch . . . Where 
Life Begins.” 

The company comments that it 
will sell them at its cost of five cents 
each. Farm organizations, as well as 
individuals, can use these stickers 
to promote agriculture. 


PR FOR FARMERS 


KeKalb AgResearch, Inc. has pre- 
pared an eight-page pamphlet en- 
titled “The American Farmer.” It’s 
designed to explain the importance 
of the American farmer, and create a 
mood of appreciation rather than 
criticism. 

Copies may be obtained upon re- 
quest by writing to the company at: 
Sycamore Road, DeKalb, © Illinois 
60115. 





“Some day, I'll leave all this to you, but | 
hope you'll still remember me with affection.” 
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ANGUS 


FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 
from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 
Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus _ cows, 
heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 


“COW POWER” REGISTERED ANGUS SALE 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1973 
11:00 A.M. 
At the Topp Hill Farm 
HILLSDALE, NEW YORK 
SELLING: 110 Head Registered Angus Cattle 
Selected from the top 10% of the follow- 
ing Cow Herds: 
Elm Place, Topp Hill and 
Walbridge in New York, 
Gibbet Hill in Massachusetts, 
Hedgerows in Connecticut, and 
Ideal in New Jersey. 
The greatest offering of Angus Cattle ever 
sold in the Northeast. 
BIG, FAST-GAINING ANGUS. 
For you “Cow Power” Reference Catalog 


Tom Burke, Sale Manager 
McCorkle Angus Sales 


Route #20 
Kansas City, Missouri 64155 


Ifyou | 
dont do it, 


itwont 
set done. 


GIVE THE UNITED WAY 
BEEF 


NEW YORK 
BEEF FEEDER CALF SALES 
1973 


Thursday, October 25 at Dryden, N.Y. 
Empire Livestock Market 


Saturday, October 27 at Bath, N.Y. 
Empire Livestock Market 


Tuesday, October 30 at Chatham, N.Y. 
Chatham Area Auction 








Friday, November 2 at Caledonia, N.Y. 
Empire Livestock Market 


Saturday, November 3 at Pike, N.Y. 
Pike Fairgrounds 


ALL SALES AT 1:00 P.M. CALVES 
GRADED, SOLD IN UNIFORM LOTS 
BY SEX, GRADE & WEIGHT. 


— FOR MORE INFORMATION — 
Robert Watson Clyde, N.Y. 14433 
Phone: 315-923-7907 





BEEF CATTLE 


TOP PRICES PAID - Large midwest feedlot 
now accepting beef breed cattle and Holstein 
steers in this area. Phone mornings 518/686- 
7082. 








CHAROLAIS 





MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls and _ heifers 
from regular calving. Good milking dams, 
linebred - Mexican and French breeding. 
Performance tested certified herd. R. B. 
Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5353. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE from a group of 
highest quality purebred heifers representing 
French and domestic seedstock. Open or bred 
from our performance-tested certified herd. 
R.B. Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 
13159. 815/696-5353. 


FOR SALE - PUREBRED Registered Charo- 
lais bulls, heifers, cows. Top quality, reason- 
able prices. Vintage Valley Farms, Delhi, 
N.Y. 13753. 212/263-8119. 


FOR SALE: Purebred Charolais cows and 
heifers. A “Fuyard ist’? daughter and a 
1969 cow both bred to our full French “Alger” 
son; one due in October, the other in Au- 
gust. Two 1970 half French “‘Colmar” daugh- 
ters due to “‘Alger’’ son in September. Several 
bred heifers also for sale. Contact: Bill Meub, 
Rivendell, RFD #2, Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 
802/462-2377. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 




















DAIRY CATTLE 





COW COMFORT MATS for+dairy barns. 
Priced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 
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DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 





HEREFORDS 


FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224. 








REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 











Livestock 











DOGS DOGS 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - we are still AUSTRALIAN CATTLE DOGS. Pups $75, 
having pups out of our Imp. females sired by up. Guaranteed to heel and work stock and 
Imp. Roy. Proven workers. If we can help hogs. Bill Guynes, Route 2, Iberia, eee 
you gather your stock, call or write. Also, 65486. 314/793-6255. Air shipment add $35 
book “The Farmer’s Dog’ on training and i Phen ae 

handling Border Collies. $6.00 postpaid. Ed- BOTHERED BY LIVESTOCK LOSSES, van- 
gar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. dalism, or _just a heavy workload ? Get a 
413/625-6496. Border Collie! Ours have top bloodlines and 
z proven working ability. Clever, handsome 
AIREDALE A.K.C. Puppies, Wirehaired Fox pups available now. Pepper Mainwaring 
Terriers. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. Healey, High Hickory, Grove Street, Fram- 
Phone 607-263-5080. ingham, Mass. 01701. 617/877-3726. 











The Commercial 





wT 


He’s in business to make money. 
He expects a lot from his technician. 


The dairyman expects his cows to calve. 

Year after year the 302 Eastern Technicians, 
serving more than 30,000 herds all across 
New England and New York, are maintain- 
ing an excellent record. In most Eastern 
Service areas, there is a 70% nonreturn, 
on a 60-90 day basis. 

The dairyman expects on the spot atten- 
tion to his herd-breeding requirements. The 
Eastern Technician responds with same-day 
or next morning service 363 days a year. 
(In most areas your man from Eastern can 
be reached via his 24 hour call-in service.) 
The dairyman expects his technician to 
be a real pro. The man from Eastern is best 
in the business, rigorously schooled and 
experienced. He employs the most reliable 


d i b di d d a 
equipmentavailabie. Sd He Commercial 
The dairyman expects up to date and de- Dairyman expects 


tailed information about the bulls he uses. 


The Eastern Technician knows the facts a lot from Eastern UF 


about his bulls and he’s in the habit of telling 


successful _dairymen all about them. The and he gets it. 


man from Eastern also has a Sire booklet; 
EASTERN 


barn poster, pedigree sheets and trait ap- 
praisal sheets; yours for the asking. 
The dairyman expects extras from his tech- 
nician. Herd management and record keep- 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 

COOPERATIVE. INC 

P.O. Box 5178, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
(607) 272-3660 







ing aids like heat charts, stable breeding 
charts, cow history record sheets, and the 
like are part and parcel of the Eastern Tech- 
nician’s service. 
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boGS RABBITS 


SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Working RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
and family dog; beautiful puppies, guaranteed ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 








satisfaction; 33 years imported breeding; 25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 

registered, training instructions. Carroll kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 

Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penna, 16827. 814/- Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 

466-6535. ington, Ill. 61701. 

Se ae ee Pere RP Teck TRE CRIN, ee be ep PP Nae SI, RUS) se Pee Re ee ote 
CHAROLAIS CHAROLAIS 


THE SALE OF THE YEAR 
EASTERN NATIONAL CHAROLAIS SALE 


Tuesday, November 6 — 11:00 a.m. 
at Maryland State Fairgrounds, Timonium, Md. 
50 HEAD 
Year in, and year out, this great sale has been the source of QUALITY purebred 
Charolais breeding stock for breeders from all parts of the country. More than ever 


QUALITY is your key to profit. This sale offers you that QUALITY. 
Sale sponsored by: Colonial Charolais Association 


For catalogs write: 
BUZZ GAREY 
Sale Manager 
Box F, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
(215) 295-6664 











RABBITS SANTA GERTRUDIS 


$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for PUREBRED SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- sale. These are exceptionally good quality 
son, Ohio 44236. bulls that will increase weaning weights and 
rate of gain in any herd. Reasonably priced. 
CHOICE NEW ZEALAND white rabbits. Also, crossbred Santa Gertrudis heifers for 
John E. Byrne, RD #3, Turnpike Rd., Au- sale. Vincent Bedient, R.D. #1, Middlesex, 
burn, N.Y. 138021. Phone 315/252-7870. N.Y. 14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 











CHAROLAIS CHAROLAIS 


a AB A BW BS B B AB EB EB B B B B B BB BEB BR BBABABBABWABBBABABBABBBWRBBRBABSRBBBB SEBS? 


CHAROLAIS DISPERSAL 
OF 
LANDS END FARM and MAL-ALLEN INVESTOR HERD 


Monday, November 19 — 12:00 Noon 
at Farmer’s Livestock Exchange, Boonsboro, Md. 
80 HEAD — All Purebreds 
Featuring a breeder’s offering from two of the best Charolais herds in the Eastern 


part of the United States. Heavy emphasis will be on cows with calves at side or 
close to calving sired by top quality proven bulls. 
The Lands End herd is dominated by the proven blood of MGM FEROZ HECTOR 343. 
The Mal-Allen offering will feature 4T breeding. 
For catalogs write: 

BUZZ GAREY 

Sale Manager 

Box F, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
(215) 295-6664 
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HORSE TRAINING 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” - Free book 
; tells how to break, train, make money with 


horses. Beery School, 16410 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 








Cha rolais Still Does it BRest ...:“.... 





Lloyd DeBruycker, Dutton, Mont., and his high gaining pen of Charolais cross steers: 3.24 pounds 


overall grand champion pen, based on both gain and carcass quality. 


Charolais did it all in this most prestigious of all beef handled as all other breeds, will give you the fastest 

comparisons where all entries are handled the same gains and still produce carcasses of the quality 

and are essentially the same age. demanded by consumers? That Charolais grades at 

Some highlights (write us for a copy for your own young ages? That high percentage Charolais car- LI MOUSIN 
close study): casses approaching purebreds grade as quickly 


- ? 
e BEST Daily Gains: as half-bloods’ 


3.24 pounds per day, pen average. The high- 
gaining pen was never topped at any weigh peri- 
od — fast, consistent predictable gains. 

Every steer of the high gaining pen graded choice 
and averaged only 456 days of age. 


e BEST Carcass Value per Day of Age: 

$1.31 per day, pen average, from the high-gain- 
ing pen, which also was the second best set of 
carcasses. 

e BEST Production of Lean Beef per Day of Age: 
.920 Ibs. pen average. Four of the five Reserve 
Grand Champion steers, overall, graded choice 
— from carcasses that were 7/8 and 15/16 
Charolais, areal example of Charolais’ beef 
quality. 

e BEST Single Carcass: 





Averaged 3.16 Ibs. per day and had a 2.81 Ibs. Bi Blanton, Horse Creek Ranch, Ramah, Colo.,had the pen producing the 
ge p y highest yield of lean beef per day of age—.920 Ibs. per day. The pen was 
, overall, based on gains and carcass merit. 


weight for each of its 437 days of age — one of reserve grand champion 
the youngest steers on the test. 

e GRAND and RESERVE GRAND CHAMPION 
Sire Groups, overall 

Based on group gains AND carcass merit & 





Doesn't that tell you something? That Charolais, 





aN Charolais Assn. Is The Best Way” 


(713) 748-1920 Bob De Lorenzo, Mgr. 


close and open. Call John Byrne, RD #3, 
Turnpike Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 138021. Phone 
315/252-7870. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 





LIVESTOCK 






Carcass 


per day, all graded choice and were the test's 


Breccia 
F-- HELPED 
FOR OUR 105% 
LIVE CALF CROP 
THIS SPRING 


oodrich Farm 


BUSKIRK, NEW YORK 12028 


“The Beef Weigh 


1610 Old Spanish Trail 
Houston, Texas 77025 





Write us for your copy of these revealing test results. They'll remind you that Charolais not only is the breed (518) 677-3112 


that started it all, but will convince you Charolais is the breed that still does it best! 
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LIVESTOCK 


DON’T BUY ANY type calf-housing until 
you check with Tasco, the number 1 in ealf 
housing. 518/872-1809 or 518/872-0426. 








Purebred Charolais Bulls out of 
TESTED & PROVEN SIRES 


FOREST FARM URANIUM 2 
Sired top gaining bull N.Y. state 1972 
Sired grand champion steer Nebraska 1973 
Sired grand champion female Syracuse 1971 


Also 
COLMAR FULL FRENCH son of 
SYLVAIN 
Offspring sired world record gaining bull 
P.R.I. tested Certified herd 
Shipped free in N.Y. state 


Forest Farm 
Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 
914-528-8590 





SHEEP 


FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
22923. 


SUFFOLKS LEAD in tests as profitable sheep 
with superior meat qualities. Free booklet. 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 
324RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


WANTED - MERINO SHEEP & Merino Ram. 
F. Kelley, Cornwall, Vermont 05753. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 to 200 
overnight New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 
Ibs. $30.00, delivered: 50 Ibs., $40.00; 75 lbs., 
$50.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc crosses. Call 
at night to order. References every state. C, 
Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Kenton, Delaware 
19955. 


FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 


DUROC BOARS - top registered Duroc Boars. 
Gary Gordon, R. #1, Box 112, Scipio Center, 
N.Y. 13147. Phone 315/252-2981. 


29TH ANNUAL YORKSHIRE SALE ~- Friday 
Oct. 12,:1973 - 1:00 P.M. Sale is held in our 
sale barn on the farm. Selling 200 head. 
Production tested bred and open gilts and 
boars. New blood in each sale. Our latest herd 
sire “Accent”? Reserve all American boar will 
be featured in this sale. 1972 Show Winners 
were big ones. Champion barrow New York 
State Fair; North Carolina State Fair and 
Keystone International. We had the two top 
cutting Yorkshires at Louisville barrow show 
and won Premier Breeder Awards at New 
York Fair and Keystone International. We 
had Supreme Champion Boar at Syracuse. 
Sale catalogues available. Brooks End and 
Par Kay Farms, Reno H. Thomas, Mer., 
Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 717/658-5821. 


























SHORTHORNS 


NEW YORK SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


FALL C7 
SALE 7 it am 
a ae 
Cow-Calf pide 
Combinations 


35 Heifers - Open 
And Bred 


Bulls - Steers 





Door Prizes 
Heifer raffle 
Refreshments 


Saturday — October 13, 1973 
At 1 P.M. 


Fairgrounds Sale Barn 
Cortland, N. Y. 


ALL ARE WELCOME 


Frank Lamphier, Chairman 
Locke, N.Y. (315) 497-0666 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


RECORDS SHOW POLLED SHORTHORN 
bulls superior for crossbreeding dairy type or 
other beef breeds. Quality semen $3.00 per 
ampule. Virgil Braisland, Sidney New York 
13838. Phone 607/265-3389. 

WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1338. 
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ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 138 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


AUCTIONEERS 








BUILDINGS 





CATTLE HOOF TRIMMING 








- STEEL BUILDINGS. INC. 





AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved, Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 








BOOKS 


LOVE STORY Collection bargains, 25¢. 
Bookways, 436A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024. 


FREH BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 36, 481 Thurs- 
ton Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’’ We ship buildings 
anywhere, 


breed 
away 


from 
MEATY, 











Commercial, Industrial, Farm 


For information write: 


Roy K. Ottman 

Box 668 

Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 
518/296-8840 


Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 

Box 307 

King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 
315/364-8067 


Edward Bacon 


Honeoye, N.Y. 14471 
716/229-5796 


CIDER MILLS 





FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 





WRITE TO - Robert E. Annis, Amenia, N.Y. 
12501. Phone: 914/373-9078, evenings. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark dwarf and standard fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, ete. It’s easy with big 
full-color free outfit - full or spare time. No 
investment. Every home a prospect. Stark 
dwarfs bear full-size apples, peaches, pears 
and cherries. Stark, E105A3, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63353. 





FARM BUILDINGS 





THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDING 


Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 


TOMCREEK MARQUIS CHALLENGER “EX-91” 


USDA: 19 dtrs. av. 
(6/73) Herdmates av. 14,980M 


aAa: 2-4 (5-6-5-6-5-5) 
17,625M 3.98% 701F 


584F 


Rept. 34% 


ROUND UDDERS.... 


They are unbalanced... often 
pinched .. . lack capacity . . . need 
higher, wider rear attachment... 
bulge up front... may break away 
in early lactation... are often assoc- 
iated with small, leaky teats. A con- 
dition to be avoided. And while no 
one can guarantee results of one 


mating, the three bulls pictured here 
will usually help you “breed away” 
from meaty, round udders. 


“COW PACKAGE” 


DEAL 


More milk is just the beginning of the CURTiSS 
“Cow Package” Deal! That’s because CURTISS, 
and only CURTISS, offers you “Eye of the Mas- 


ter’—the mating plan designed to help you 
improve type by choosing among big produc- 
tion bulls, not between type and production! 


No two ways about it, you get the best in ALI. 
when you breed your cows with CURTISS! 


Predicted Diffs. +917M 
(Preliminary—6 herds, 2 states) 


WILLOMONTE EL DEEMAND 


Gold Medal Sire (1/73) 

USDA: 22 dtrs. av. 

(5/73) Herdmates av. 21,602M 
Predicted Diffs. +700M —.10% + 10F 
Repeatability 35% 


USDA: 14 dtrs. av. 
(6/73) Herdmates av. 16,733M 
Rept. 29% 


4+-42F 


“EY.91” 

aAa: 1-2 (6-6-5-5-5-5) 
22,899M 3.46% 793F 
791F 


DAN-VER KING KURT “V6-85” 


aAa: 2-4 (5-6-5-6-4-5) 


679F 
618F 


18,173M 3.74% 


Predicted Diffs. +482M 
(Preliminary—5 herds, 1 state) 


+ 20F 


Curtiss Breeding Service 


Division of Searle Agriculture Inc. 


Cary, Illinois 60013 
Telephone (312) 639-2141 





A Classified ads 


Publishing and closing dates 





November issue Closes October 1 


CIDER PRESSES 


December Issue .... 


Closes November 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


January Issue __..... Closes December 1 


a 





FARMS FOR SALE 









ADVERTISING RATES. 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARMS FOR SALE 





CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
makes. Write for catalog. Day Equipment 
Corp., 1402 E. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 46526. 


DEALERS WANTED 








MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Dairy farms stocked 








SELL COMPLETE LINE animal health 1 eased Fatlow se "00" ae 
products. Make excellent profits. Animal S06 pa einah son tamara ee ea 1 Re 
Medic, Ine., P.O. Box 575, Manchester, Pa. Nees acres BOECS ulbe cba vane 
17345 farms available. Located St. Lawrence Valley 
- region - WJ or FL Murray-Licensed Real 
EARTHWORMS Estate Salesmen, PO Box 8, Potsdam, N.Y. - 

” phone 315/265-3740 (call collect). : 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime; Raising Earth- and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, technifoam and styrofoam ceil- 
ings, pressure treated lumber, timbers and 
poles. Send us your material list for quota- 
tion - RD 8, Cortland, N.Y. 138045. 607/756- 
7871. 








GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BoxBR103Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PENNA.: 10 good farms, dairy, 
beef, and grain - 50 to 1,050 acres. Van Cleve 








Real Estate, New Oxford, Pa. 17350... Phone 
717/624-8201. 

VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and _ residential properties. 


Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


Broker, Dundee. New, York) 14837. 0 


HUDSON VALLEY-COLUMBIA COUNTY 
fruit, dairy, vegetable, horse and recreation 
farms. Also country homes. Milton Meisner 
Realty Inc., Rts. 9 & 23, Hudson, N.Y. 12534. 
518/828-4155 - 518/851-9831. 


CAYUGA COUNTY, N.Y. - A real money- 
maker. Over 240 acres. Barns for more than 
67 cows. 2 homes. Excellent location having 
abundant water, highly productive soils, ex- 
cellent schools, less than one hour from 
Syracuse and Rochester. $165,000. Also, other 
farms in the heart of the Finger Lakes Re- 





gion. Many out-of-state dairymen now lo- 
eating here, why not you? Leo Stack Real 
Estate, 41 E. Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 


13021. 315/253-0337. 
GRADE A DAIRY FARM, 200 acres, 180 





open, best type corn and alfalfa, stone-free 
soil; 3 stanchion parlor, 65 free stall; 1,000 
T. concrete, self-feeding bunker silo; 2 


houses, outstanding neighborhood - $200,000.- 
00. Taxes approx. $1,000. Terms. Browning 
Real Estate Agency, Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 
22701. Phone 703/825-0731. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


SOUTHERN TIER N.Y. - Two productive 
operating dairy farms equipped, stocked or 
bare. One with pipeline milker, 1,000 gallon 
bulk tank, 2 concrete silos, 60 milkers. Other 
riverbottom farms - good alfalfa and corn 
land, 120 tillable, self feeder, complete feed 
mixing setup and milking parlor setup, 3 
good houses, capacity for 200 head. Robert S. 
Petzold Real Estate, Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 
13827. 607/687-0541. 





TOP SHAPE - 172 acre Mohawk Valley farm, 
145 tillable, stream. White 9 room home, hot 
water heat, fireplace. Red barn for cows and 
horses. 2 tractors, equipment included. $89,- 
000. Age causes sale 330 acre St. Lawrence 
County farm, 200 tillable, 110 pasture. Home 
7 rooms and bath. 55 stanchion barn, cleaner, 
bulk tank, mow elevator. 41 milkers, 49 
others. 4 tractors (3 diesel), all equipment. 
$88,000. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, N.Y. 
12160. Phone 518/875-6355. Dairies in 9 
counties. _ i 

NEW YORK STATE Dairy Farms for sale. 
200 to 600 acres. Stocked or bare. Stanchion 
ties or free stall barns. Some are owner fi- 
nanced. Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liver- 
pool, N.Y. 18088. Phone 315/457-3380. 


A-1 DAIRY SET-UP! Cayuga County, Syra- 
cuse minutes. 195 acres nearly all tillable! 
Excellent 112’ drive-thru barn with cleaner, 
70’ barn for young stock, 3 silos, 2 concrete! 
Bulk tank, spring pond piped! 2 good dwell- 
ings, modern conveniences! $85,000 - hurry! 
La Rock Realty, Martville, N.Y. 13111. 315/- 
564-5400. 


250A DAIRY - 75 stanchion barn, new Patz 
cleaner, pipeline, tank, etc. 3 silos, machine 
shed, grain storage, good 3 bedroom house - 
only $125,000. 100A dairy, 54 large stalls, 
pipeline, 2 silos, 8 bedroom house - $67,500. 
240A dairy, 84 free stalls and 88 stanchion 
with new pipeline milker, 3 silos, heifer barn, 
2 machine sheds, 4 bedroom house, 2 trailers. 
Excellent operation - $165,000. Try us for all 
sizes - 40 to 1,000 acres. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 
9 Court St., ‘Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 
815/253-3813. 


244 ACRE DAIRY FARM, 58 stanchions, 
16x50 silo with unloader. 103 acres tillable, 
good home, good soil. A_ profitable * farm. 
$83,000. Owner must sell. Call George Van- 
derWoude at 607/849-3907. The Cirba Com- 
pany - Realtors, 680 Main St., Johnson City, 
N.Y. 13790. 


OUTSTANDING - A 106 acre farm with 90 
level, very productive, tillable acres in the 
Albany area. Has excellent seven room ranch 
house built in 1963 with 1% baths. A very 
good barn with 68 stanchions, 800 gallon 
bulk tank, barn cleaner and silo unloader. 
Has two silos - one concrete. The nicest small 
farm we have listed. Call Zar Benedict at 
914/343-1108 or write Barmann’s Realty Sales, 
Ine., at R.D. #4, Middletown, New York 
10940. 

















PIPELINE in excellent 78 stanchion barn, 
two 20x60 silos and one 16x40, 283 acres, 155 
tillable, corn and alfalfa, 86 Holsteins, ma- 
chine shed, heifer barn, three tractors plus 
all machinery, six bedroom home, well lo- 
cated, asking $145,000. The nicest small farm 
we've seen in several years - All buildings 
kept meticulously clean including beautiful 
18 year old Georgian Colonial home, 28 com- 
fort stalls, barn will handle more, 27 Hol- 
stein milkers, mostly registered herd, milked 
$23,000 last year, excellent machinery, 164 
acres, 80 tilled, another 20 or so could be, 
very productive land, tile drained. Silo, river 
frontage, a very good buy at $110,000. Good 
148 acre 57 stanchion operation, 2 silos, 65 
head, fully equipped, nice home, good lo- 
eation, $95,000. 365 acres with a view, 100 
tillable, 42 stanchions, 39 milkers, silo, three 


bedrooms, machinery, good woodlot, $84,000, 
$25,000 down. Bare farm with some ma- 
chinery - 400 acres, well over 200 tillable, 


good land, 60 stanchion barn, attractive with 
trout stream, ideal for beef, suitable dairying, 
$77,000. 240 tillable acre bare farm, 53 stanch- 
ions, ready to milk, $55,000. 60 stanchion 
operation for the very particular - beautiful 
1826 Colonial, mile of valuable river frontage, 
excellent buildings, 24x62 silo, 58 milkers, 
fully equipped, $195,000, $56,000 down, for 
Spring possession. 165 tillable acre, 35 cow 
operation stocked and equipped, $65,000. 
Many more including 700 tillable acre farm 
in Adirondack Park, 1000 acre, 136 stanchion, 
stocked and equipped for $220,000, small beef 


farms, ete. Contact Brisson Real Estate, RD 
2, Massena, N.Y. 13662, 315-769-9387 or 315- 
764-0896. 





FREE CATALOG. Being mimeographed and 
prepared in our own office, the Four Effs 
catalog can be kept fresher than most. It 
describes a wide selection of New York and 
New England listings in clear, concise, candid 
terms to give you a word picture of what to 
expect upon inspection. Four Effs, Box 264- 
AA, Manchester, N.H. 038105. (Representa- 
tives wanted.) 


THIRTY YEARS EXPERIENCE as dairy and 
cash crop farmer; tell me your needs. Farms 
from 50 to 1,200 acres. Open and recreational 
land in Finger Lakes Region. Hugh Casler 
Real Estate Broker - phone 315/626-6446. Box 
202, Cato, New York 13033. 


FOR SALE: 106 acre farm. Lots of build- 
ings. Ann Miller, Broker, R.D. 1, Hammonds- 
port, N.Y. 14840. 











Direct Herd Sales 


LN 2 & Breeding Supplies 





Bill Baldwin 


Janet Brown 






A New Dimension In The 
Complete Carnation/Genetics Battery Of Bulls , 
) 
The Finest Staff Available [ 


a 


eae 


Planned Breeding Programs 


DeneMs 


neorporated 


Graham Nuite 


Stan Wiggin 


Technician Service 


Beef Bulls 


Northeast 


Many Al Sires 


Physical Traits Evaluation Program 


Progenetics of Ithaca, N. Y. offers dairymen and beef 
cattlemen alike a new concept in cattle breeding and herd 


management. Through herd evaluation and by making 
available sires that are (1) from major studs, (2) deceased, 
(3) privately owned, plus a complete battery of Carnation 
Genetics sires, we can offer what we feel is the finest and 


most complete service anywhere. 


Progenetics believes that everyone should have the right 
to use the sires of his choice and decide his own course 
of action. Our goals are to help make those decisions 
easier. On this basis, we have and will continue to have 
the finest sires and the best service at your disposal. 


p.o. box 880, ithaca, ny. 14850 
(607) 257-3143 


Pauline Zavaski 


Jack Grey 


Dick Brown 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


WAYNE COUNTY DAIRY farm, 108 acres, 
two barns, silo, tool shed, large house with 
modern bath, $48,000 - with terms. Dwight 
Winter 315/594-2345, salesman, Brinkman 
Real Estate, Broker. 


M133 - 50-COW river flat farm, 160+ acres, 
2 houses in real good shape. Barn is handy 
with tank, dump station, cleaner and silo un- 
loader. Located on State Highway and easy to 
work. Priced bare at $106,000 - cattle and 
machinery available. M131 - Best farm we 
have for sale - 175 cow free stall, herring- 
bone parlor, two concrete silos and two 
Harvestores. Very best of corn and alfalfa 
land. All the roughage and grain for 200 
head being grown right here. Sell bare or 
with over 200 head Holsteins and complete 
line of equipment. If you want a really top 
farm call us. You could hunt years to match 
it and it is priced right. Brandow Real Estate 
Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652-3193 or 
607/547-8218. 


DELAWARE COUNTY DAIRY - See picture 
in Catalog! 326-acre New York dairy farm 
comes with 55 Holstein cows, 15 head young 
stock, 3 tractors, full line excellent machinery 
included. 386x130 barn built in 1960, has 60 
Jamesway comfort stalls, heifer stalls, 600- 
gal. bulk tank, barn cleaner, silo, 3-car 
garage. 15-room farmhouse, 2 baths. 150 
acres tillable, brook, springs, good fences. 
On highway. Be the proud new owner for 
$195,000, owner financing. Free . . . 264-page 
Fall Catalog! Describes, pictures hundreds of 
farms, ranches, town, country homes, busi- 
nesses coast to coast! Specify type property, 
location preferred. United Farm Agency, 501- 
AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 
212/687-2623. 


192 ACRES, 145 Acres of the area’s best 
tillable soil, being farmed as a potato farm. 
Buildings all in excellent condition, one with 
capacity of 75,000 bushels. 10 room Colonial 
home (beautiful) with swimming pool & 
many other extras. Not just an ordinary 
farm. - $220,000. 190 acre bare farm - with 
100 acres tillable. Main barn holds 35 milk- 
ers plus young stock barn capacity of 20 
more head. Concrete silo with unloader, bulk 
tank in dandy milk house. Completely re- 
modeled Colonial farm house that’s just de- 
vine! - $77,000. Over 500 acres - 300 tillable, 
barn 216’x86’ with 101 stanchions, pipeline 
milker, 38 silos, 1,085 bulk tank, 2 houses, 
excellent water and plenty of it. - Bare price 
- $156,000. 400 acres - 300 tillable, 3 homes, 
barn 220’x36’ extra storage and garage build- 
ings, barn cleaner, swimming pool 16’x32’, 
Tops! - $255,000. Steve A. Skramko, R.D. 2, 
Richfield Springs, New York. 18439. 315- 
858-1464. 


MAINE DAIRY FARM ~- North Berwick, 
Attractive bare dairy farm. 95 acres (mostly 
corn land). Barn has 50 large comfort stalls, 
gutter cleaner, 2 silos. Good 10 room home. 
$85,000.00. Plymouth. 600 acres (150 corn 
land, 450 pasture and woodland). Loose hous- 
ing and parlor setup with 100 Holsteins in 
milk on all Class I market. Full line of 
modern equipment. Excellent 8 room home 
with view. H. Earl Megquier, Farm Specialist, 
Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 Forest Avenue, 
Portland, Maine 04101. 


APPROVED DAIRY - Large 209.acre parcel! 
75 tillable, 60 under plow - corn; 1384 wooded. 
Owner reports gross of $49,000.00 from sale 
of dairy products last year. Barn 165x387’, 77 
cow ties; new silo. Colonial home 7 rooms, 4 
bedrooms, 2 baths, built-in kitchen, oil H/W 
heat and’ much paneling. Extra 7-room home 
nearly new. Come take a look. $155,000. 
Strout Realty, Inc., Rt. 10, Jefferson, N.Y. 
12098. 607/652-4151. Free local lists. 


525 ACRES, 130 HOLSTEINS, 100° ties, full 
machinery, spacious home, excellent com- 
mercial location, $165,000. 285 acres, 71 ties, 
3 houses, river and brook, $50,000. 180 acres, 
52 ties, top barn, full machinery, good house, 




















$48,000. Strout Realty, Malone, N.Y. 12953. 
Phone 518/483-7760. 
FARMS OF ALL SIZES, conventional and 


free stall, bare and equipped. Financing ar- 
ranged to fit your needs. Do you need a 
change? Call Farm Specialist Realty, Inc., 
1116 \Arsenal St., Watertown, New York 
13601. Phone 315/782-2270. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK dairy farm for sale. 
363 acres, 250-A tillable. Excellent land, ex- 
cellent location. Real nice large country 
home. Good barn - 87 stanchions plus room 
for young stock. Phone 607/674-9047. 


TOP NEW YORK DAIRY Farms - 240 acres, 
100 tillable, good 45-cow barn, 4 bedroom 
home, 18x50’ concrete silo, all 
ment included. Priced at $85,000. 600 acres, 
300 tillable, three large MHarvestore silos, 
pipeline, 90 cows, large good house. Price - 
$220,000, complete. Call: Richard E. Posson, 
Lic. R.E. Broker, R.D. #8, Norwich, N.Y. 
13815. Phone 607/334-9727. 











FARMS FOR RENT 





LOWER COLUMBIA COUNTY, rich alfalfa 
soil, Connecticut market, 350 acres, reason- 
able. 914-698-0400. 


barn equip- > 





FARMS WANTED 


WANTED: DAIRY FARMS bare or stocked. 
Qualified buyers waiting. Paul Bouman, 
Salesman. Phone 914/895-2817 or Sheldon 
Ocko Associates, Inc. Phone 914/374-5611. 
P.O. Box 178, Route 17 M, New Hampton, 
New York 10958. 


BUYERS WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance, Also, interested in 
recreation land, timber or development land. 
Make your offer now! Our company also buys 


direct. Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, New York. Phone 914-343- 
1108. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 








QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 

WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 


England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 
QUALIFIED BUYERS for farms, country 
homes, tracts land. Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts. Robert Collester, 816 Armory St., 
Springfield, Mass. 01107. Established 1912. 
WANTED - FARM with minimum 150 acres 
alfalfa soil, secluded. Under $80,000 bare. 
Phone 717/465-3922. 


NEED FARMS with free stall or stanchion 

















‘barns, operating or bare. Also, non-operating 


farms or acreage with houses, for horses, 
beef cattle. Buyers waiting. Robert S. Petz- 
old Real Estate, Box 335, Owego, N.Y. 13827. 
607/687-0541. 

DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547-8218. 


WANTED TO RENT: Good producing dairy 
farm, possibly with option to buy. Write to 
Box #2, McDonough, N.Y. 13801. 


GOING HARM WANTED: Experienced young 








man, farm minded family wants to buy or 
lease, with option, 40 to 60 cow operation. 
Have about $15,000 to invest, all replies 


answered. Could take over from retaining 
owner on 30 day notice. R.R. #2, Box 134, 
East Hampton, Conn. 06424. 

WANTED: 100 - 200 ACRES corn land, near 
Cortland, N.Y. Buildings unimportant. Box 
369-EP, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

WANTED - Beef or Dairy Farm, Eastern NY, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, South NJ, Delaware. 
212/544-1952 8 P.M. 

WANTED TO LEASE - large cash crop 
farm - Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario, Livingston, 
Wyoming or Wayne counties. PO Box 293, 
Warwick, New York 10990. 





GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS TON ACRE, worth $35.00 
pound. Details 25¢. Woods, Box 1079, Leban- 
on, Missouri 65536. 

GINSENG SEEDS, For planting. Roots bring 


over $30. per pound. For information, price 
list, Write: 








GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE .- 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Ubi ane Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 








HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888, 

HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 

ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered an:- 
where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, East 
Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/634-2591. 
ALL TYPES OF HAY and straw delivered 
by truck or trailer. Stewarts, Maplecrest, 
N.Y. 12454. Please phone 518/734-4422. 
STRAW AND ALL grades of hay delivered 
subject to inspection. For more information 
call person-to-person after 6:00 PM 518/993- 
2224. Christman’s Exchange, Inc., RD2, Fort 
Plain, N.Y. 13339. 

ALL TYPES HAY and straw. Good horse 
hay. Alfred Cobb, Box 24, RD #1, Waterloo, 
N.Y. 13165. 315/789-2660. 

















Ginseng, McDonald, Tenn. 37353 





HELP WANTED 


FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 
general farm work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 
Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
eall: Eastern \A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 


SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on _ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


SALES MANAGER (for dairy equipment 
manufacturer specializing in milking equip- 
ment. Use your skills and contacts to develop 
the market. Salary plus commission with 
extra high earning potential. Travel or re- 
location at your option. Will consider manu- 
facturers representative or farmer salesman 
in heavy -dairy areas. Interested? Send 
resume’ to: Doug Johnson Ind., Inc., Box 
21A, RD 3, Blue Ball Rd., Elkton, Md. 21921. 


JOB OPENING in our Seed Processing Plant. 
Good advancement opportunity for a man 
willing to work, and learn the operation of 
our specialized seed cleaning equipment, re- 
ceive and ship orders. Farm background pre- 
ferred. Good wages, house, insurance and 
retirement programs. Alton L. Culver & 
Sons, R.D. #1, Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886. 


COUPLE WANTED for farm near Asbury 
Park, N.J. Husband as handyman, wife to 
help in house couple hours daily. Furnished 
3 room apartment and wages. Box 369-EO, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


GENTLE PERSON to care for pre-school 
child, light housekeeping. Room, board, small 
salary. Write: L. Tomossonie, East Moriches, 
N.Y. 11940. 


ROUTE SALESMAN .- Established routes 
three days per week calling on dairymen 
selling sanitation products. Excellent posi- 
tion for anyone with a farm background. 
Present salesman taking home $95 for less 
than three days work. Call or write: Floyd 
H. Bennett, 5758 Ridge Road, Horseheads, 
N.Y. 14845. Ph. 607-594-2465. 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS vegetable- 
poultry-greenhouse operation is looking for a 
topnotch non-drinking family man to work 
with owner. Should be familiar with tractors 
and machinery with general farm knowledge. 
Capable of handling crew of about 8. Willing 
to train qualified person. This is a clean 
modern operation with latest equipment. Good 
salary, Blue Cross, profit sharing plan es- 
tablished. Good 2 bedroom home available. 
Present man is retiring November Ist. Wilson 
Farm, Inc., 36 Fern St., Lexington, Mass. 
021738. 


WANTED: Married man over 30, to work as 
assistant to herdsman for 100 cow registered 
Holstein dairy. Excellent home and extras 
furnished. Send resume care of Box 369-ES, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: A lady about 50 for light house- 
work. More for home than high wages. 
Howard Kahler, R.D. 1, Skaneateles, N.Y. 
13152. 


FARM MANAGER - Permanent job for a 
working manager. Married man. On modern 
Black Angus Cattle farm in Monmouth 
County, N.J. Must have working knowledge 
with cattle, use and repair of farm equip- 


























ment, general farming and other related 
trades. Give full details of your experience. 
Good references essential. Liberal salary, 


large comfortable home, all major appliances 
including air conditioner. and swimming pool. 
Fringe benefits include Disability and Life 
Insurance, Blue Cross/Blue Shield, Major 
Medical Plan with dental coverage and Pen- 
sion Plan. Write Mr. Max H. Krich, 527 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
or call, Collect 212/593-0394. 


LONELY WIDOW wants warm compassionate 
lady to share home with her. Board and room 
basis. Privileges like own home. Box 369-ER, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

MAN, WOMAN, COUPLE or family for dairy 
herd work. Tie stalls, dumping station, 70 


milkers. Write giving experience, references 
to N. A. Vance, Collins, N.Y. 14034. 











WANT TO BUY - top quality hay, ear and 
shelled corn. Tony J. MRudinski, Liberty 
Corners Road, Pine Island, New York 10969. 
Phone 914/258-4459. 





WANTED - LADY 385 - 50 to share home 
with healthy, athletic businessman. Matri- 
mony possible. Box 369-EX, Ithaca, N.Y. 
14850. 





HELP WANTED 
RETIRED GENTLEMAN wishes companion 


to share farm home. Any age. Write: P.O. 
Box 171, Edmeston, N.Y. 13335. 


i. TENDER 
i AND PRIVATE 





HARRY ENNIS, 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 


Sales mgr. says — 


field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED NATURAL HONEY .- clover, 
fallflower or buckwheat. 5 Ibs. $4.00; three 
5’s $11.00; six 56’s $19.00. Postpaid to 3rd 
zone. We use stainless steel extractors and 
tanks. Lang Apiaries, 8448 N.Y. Rt. 77, Gas- 
port, N.Y. 14067. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77RX, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


BOTTLE COLLECTORS! Hugh Cleveland’s 
new, bigger, better “Bottle Pricing Guide’. 
Indispensible for beginner or serious collector. 
Over 3,600 old, new bottles listed, accurately 
priced. 1,250 clear, detailed photographs. 
Covers Avon, beer, bitters, fruit jars, house- 
hold, ink, Jim Beam, medicine, soda, minerals, 
whiskey plus 8 other categories. Complete in- 
formation on how to buy, sell for fun, profit. 
Convenient 5147x814” size. 320 pages. Only 
$5.95 postpaid. Guarantee complete satisfac- 




















tion or immediate refund. Cleveland Book 
Supply, 320CAK Main, San ‘Angelo, Texas 
76901. 





PENFRIENDS WORLDWIDE! Details air- 
mailed. Write: IPES19, Box 148, Waipukurau, 
New Zealand. 


SOS-LITE!! Ultimate protection. New, 
unique long distance flashlight combined with 
loud siren. Audible quarter mile. Descriptive 
literature, specifications free. Write: Peter- 
zell, Box 3658AA10, Rochester, New York 
14609. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Folk-Cures 
for acne, arthritis, asthma, overweight, tired 
blood, wrinkles, cramps, falling hair, freckles, 
bedwetting, bladder, constipation, many 
others. Send $1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832W, 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 


TASCO CALF HAVENS; veal-dairy heifers - 
dairy steers sold ready for occupancy w/ prices 
starting at $2990.00. Tasco Inc., Rt. 448, 
West Berne, New York 12191. 518/872-1809 
or 518/872-0426. 
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DO FISH BITE GOOD) 
THIS TIME OF ‘ 


MOM'S STARTING 
HER FALL HOUSE 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTIQUES - BOTTLES - FRUIT JARS - 3 
pricing handbooks. Where to sell everything. 
Guaranteed. $4.95 postpaid. Harvest, Box 
3015-LC, Milwaukee, Wisc. 53218. 


385 STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 06513. Free trial blade. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users, Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


FOR SALE: TD340, JD3020, JD450, Int. 3616, 
backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Read- 
ing, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 or 215/678-1941. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling, 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 
hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
earriages. “If not listed, ask for it!’ 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 
ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC wood burning 
circulators. Complete stock at MHarkey’s 
Equipment Company, Mont Vernon, New 
Hampshire 03057. Phone 603/673-3700. 


FOR SALE & RENT - new and used Ford, 
John Deere, Massey-Ferguson, International, 
David Brown - over 100 tractors to choose 
from. One of the largest 4-wheel drive dealers 
in the U.S. Contact us for your rental needs. 
(Rental Special) - new John Deere 85 PTO 
H.P. tractor $695.00 for 2 months rent, 70 to 
80 H.P. tractor $595.00 for 2 months rent. 
Dick Brady Farm Tractor Sales Inc., P.O. Box 
AA, Fairview, Pa. 16415. Phone 814/474-5811. 
WORTHINGTON TRACTOR SALVAGE has 
guaranteed used parts at lowest prices. Three 
warehouses of parts for your every need. All 
makes and models. One of America’s largest 
inventories. Dealers welcome. Write us: Route 
4, Worthington, Minnesota 56187; Phone 507/- 
872-2911. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-98, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 

WANTED - GAS POWERED 2-wheel sickle 
for parts. Box 86, Mansfield, Mass. 02031. 
TOXOWICH GRAIN DRYERS. Combines 
with 2, 3 & 4 row corn heads. New 1 & 2 
row Oliver corn pickers. Gravity grain boxes. 
White Oliver crawler parts. -—Long 4-wheel 
drive diesel tractors. Don Howard, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3413. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 




































PONDMASTER 


keeps drinking areas 
open in sub-zero weath- 
er. 3 models. 

Free color brochure. 


WADLER MFG. CO. 
Box 76-A 
Galena, Kan. 66739 
Ph: 316-783-1355 








SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below. We’ll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You'll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 
10” to 12” —$ 8.95 21” to 24” — $14.95 
13” to 14” —$ 9.95 25” to 28” — $16.95 
15” to 16” — $10.95 29” to 32” — $18.95 
17” to 20” — $12.95 33” to 36” — $20.95 
Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


2 Z1IP-PENN inc. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG —For big savings on other size 
chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories—-PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 
Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD, 
Middletown, Ky. 40243 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


CORN PICKERS - N.I. Super Pickers, pull 
types, wide and narrow row (like new). N.I. 
2-row mounted Super Pickers. Oliver #74 2- 
row mounted with large husking bed. 1-row 
pull type pickers. Gunther Heussman, S. 5th 
St. Mt., Emmaus, Penna. 18049. Phone 215/- 
965-5203. 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT: Omaha _ Standard 
Truck Bodies, Mid Equipment Hoists and 
Machinery Beds, Western Plows, Grove Roll 
Back Bodies, and Ramsey Winches. Dealer- 
ships available. Send inquiries to F. P. Ries- 
ter, Inc., Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. Phone 315/253-5732. 


PROVEN VEAL BARNS! Tasco, No. 1 in 
calf housing. Portable, re-salable - sold com- 
plete, ready to use. 75 calf unit complete only 
$14,990 fob West Berne, N.Y. 12191. 518/872- 
1809 or 518/872-0426. 


FOR SALE - Pipeline Milker, 2 New Holland 
oil-fired hay dryers, 7x12 ft. truck rack, 
Cornell barn cleaner, chain like new, 59 
Chevy hay truck. !Any reasonable offer ac- 
cepted. Also building lots for sale. Call or 
write: Frank C. Albrecht, R.D. 3, Little 
Falls, New York 13365. Phone 315-823-1892. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 190 tractor cab. Glass 














windows, fiberglass roof. $175.00. Gaige 
Farms, Alpine, N.Y. 14805. Phone 607/387- 
9725. 





GLEANER E with 3-row 30-inch corn head. 
Excellent condition. Walter Engle, Hannibal, 
N.Y. 13074. Phone 315/564-5177. 


FOR SALE - FORD 601 3-point mounted corn 
picker, excellent condition - $500.00. Walter 
Engle, Hannibal, N.Y. 18074. 315/564-5177. 
WANTED - WANTED: Used farm wheel 
tractors or crawlers, any age or condition. 
Please send photo or description to Ridge 
Mobil Supply, Inc., 440 Basket Road, Webster, 
New York 14580. Phone 716/872-3599. 


NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS ~- Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 

STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D105A3, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edi- 
tion of country property! Over 5,200 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
Selected best thruout the U.S.! 73 years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


TRAILER SITE for retired. Finger Lakes 
Region. Box 369-ET, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
Screener re ae SEC ENO RSL ROO MITES 


ROOM & BOARD 


ROOM - BOARD .- elderly gentleman or 
couple. Widow’s home. Share expenses. Box 
369-EY, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

a rs eee nee anaes Ses ee ea 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 

















SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 





TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
3% pounds $3.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 





TOURS 


YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 





TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 





WANTED TO BUY 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 722, Paterson, 
N.J. 07008. 





WANTED TO RENT 


WANTED TO RENT: Dairy farm for 75 
milkers, plus young stock. Must have 150 - 200 
acres, good corn land. Prefer long time lease. 
Spring 1974 occupancy needed. Dwight Mer- 
rell, 350 William St., Pittsfield, Mass. 01201. 
Phone 413-442-8444, 


. WOMENS INTEREST 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 


WOMEN! Fill out income tax forms at home 
in own business. We show you how. Simple, 
easy to learn. $700 per month earnings pos- 
sible. Details mailed free. No salesmen. Hurry. 
Federated Tax Home Training School, 2003 
Montrose, Chicago 60618. t 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN JEWELRY. Amaz- 
ingly low prices - from $1.95. Custom made 
rings, earrings, and pendants. Free brochure. 
House Of Carson, 477A Mercer St., Jersey 
City, N.J. 07306. 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft and cot- 
tage! Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Com- 
plete instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS - GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

COLD WATER DILL PICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 
































WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City. New York. 

WANT TO SELL your farm, ranch, acreage? 
Contact buyers direct, nationwide, through 
our twice monthly publication Land Market- 
Place, Box 132-AM, Brownsdale, Minn. 55918. 
Free details. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL ANIMAL HEALTH Supplies for area’s 
fastest growing wholesale distributor. Prime 
territories available. Guaranteed salary plus 
commission. Animal Medic, Inc., P.O. Box 575, 
Manchester, Pa. 17345. 


SALESMEN WANTED: Farmer dealer, lucra- 
tive opportunity, Sell mineral supplement, in- 
secticides, animal health products. Personnel, 
Box 205, East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 

DRY SAWDUST & SHAVINGS delivered by 
bulk trailer load. Joseph Beauchesne, P.O. 
Box 9, Windham, N.H. 03087 1-603-434-0238. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 

ee etcetera, ed ad 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CARETAKER - GARDENER. Excellent ref- 
erences. Wife willing to do some part-time 
work. Box 869-EW, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 
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STAMPS & COINS 


STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS - United States, 
United Nations, foreign on ten day approvals - 
all supplies - one reference. T. Waite, 53 
Klarman Drive, Mount Carmel, Conn. 06518. 
INDIAN & LINCOLN CENTS 33 different 
1889-1949, $2.00. Old coins wanted! Buying- 
selling list free. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62281. 




















Lawn 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
eatalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll — send 10¢. Mutual 
Wallpaper, Dept. F32, 228 W. Market, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 40402. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION of American Agriculturist and The Rural 
New. Yorker published monthly at Ithaca, N.Y. filed 
October 1, 1973: Required by act of Oct. 23, 1962. 
(1) Publisher, A. James Hall, Ithaca, N.Y.; Editor, 
Gordon L. Conklin, Trumansburg, N.Y.; Managing 
Editor, Albert Hoefer, Jr., Ithaca, N.Y. 

(2) The owners are: American Agriculturist Inc., Ithaca, 
N.Y.; American Agriculturist Foundation, Inc., Ithaca, 


N.Y.; A. James Hall, Ithaca, N.Y.; Albert Hoefer Jr., 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Average No. Copies Single Issue 
Each Issue during to Nearest 
Preceding 12 Months Filing Date 
Total No. Printed 162,293 156,715 
Paid Circulation 
1. Dealers & Carriers None None 
2. Mail Subscriptions 155,918 151,147 
Total Paid Circulation 155,918 151,147 
Free Distribution 
by Mail, Carrier or 
Other Means 2,503 2,768 
Total Distribution 158,421 153,915 
Office Use, Left Over, 
Unaccounted, Spoiled 
After Printing 3,872 2,800 
Total 162,293 156,715 


| certify that the statements made by me above are 
correct and complete. A. James Hall, Publisher 





Top Goats — Champions at the New 
York State Dairy Goat Show include 
(all owners from New York State): 

French Alpine—Grand Champion, 
Donnie’s Pride Louise, David Funk, 
Sherburne; Reserve Grand Champion, 
C.H. Westmere Bernadette, Carol 
Frey, Clay. 

Nubian—Grand Champion, Raven- 
wood Moses Bethsheba Anne, Wayne 
Mullen, Pulaski; Reserve Grand 
Champion, Alarrest Daffodil, David 
Frey, Clay. 

Saanen — Grand Champion, Top- 
Notch Honeybee’s Amy, Robert 
Evans, Norwich; Reserve Grand 
Champion, Alarrest Dream Girl, 
Michael Frey, Clay. 

Toggenburg — Grand Champion 
(also judged best doe in the show), 
Chemadon Greta’s Heidi, David 
Funk, Sherburne; Reserve Grand 


Champion, Skygate Berry’s Daphne, 
J.&B. Van Voorhis, Rhinebeck. 
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Tear Line — Scribe lines on your 
table-saw workbench as a guide for 
tearing sandpaper over the edge. A 
triangular file-end drawn along a 
straightedge will leave a durable 
line that does not hurt the saw table. 

Lines scribed parallel to the edge 
of the table mark the proper widths 
for vibrator sanders or quarter sheets 
for hand sanding. 











COW POX* 
RING WORM 


Teat Sores 
Gall Sores 


*Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, fungi- 
cidal penetrating wound dressing. Quick- 
drying — quick-healing. For all farm 
animals. 4 oz. dauber bottle $1.00 or 
in new 6 oz. Spray Can at $1.30—at 
drug and farm stores or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. Naylor Co., Morris 8, N. Y. 13808 


PAINT 
iT ONI 


SPRAY 
iT ON! 


We Mas 


BLU-KOTE 











Real Farms Inc. 


Annual Fall productions sale. Selling 250 head top quality Yorkshire pigs. 
We will have 40 bred gilts, 30 open gilts, 30 boars, and 150 commercial gilts. 
The sale will be held Friday, October 5th, 1973 at 1:00 at the farm. 


Come early there will be a free lunch. 


Write for free catalogs: 


* Real Farms Inc. 
Tipton, Penna. 16684 
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He performance, stability and 
rider comfort are spotlighted now Above: John Deere announces the 400cc 
at snowmobile showrooms across the JDX-6 (left) and the 292cc model 300, 
Northeast. The 1974 models—with a featuring weight-transfer, slide-rail suspension. 
noticeable trend to domestic engines— 
are ready to go. You'll see improved 
horsepower in harder-to-tip machines, 
and a raft of features that make them 
easier to operate. Included are padded 
handlebars, consoles and more ad- 
justable  slide-rail suspension with 
shock absorbers. Another trend: More 
standard equipment and fewer options. 
Pictured here are top-of-the-line °74 
models from leading snowmobile manu- 
facturers. 


wy 





Above: Arctic Cat’s Panther 292, one 
of four Panther models, has a Wankel 
engine and shock-dampered skis. 


Left: The Super Stinger 440 from 
Scorpion, powered by a 434cc engine, 
features Para-Rail suspension. 


At right: Ski-Doo announces nine T’'NT 
models, featuring square-shaft clutch 
design and self-adjusting disc brakes. 


Below: The ‘74 Polaris Colt, is 
available in three Star engine sizes— 
the 175cc, 244cc and 294cc. 


Above: Mercury’s 440 Max has both a 
bogie and a slide suspension and 
skis with torsion-bar suspension. 


Above: The Futura from Moto-Ski Above: Johnson’s new JX 650cc is 
is available with three BSE engine lightweight, seats two and comes 
options, ranging from 295 to 440ccs. with alternate firing twin cylinders. 





Above: Sno-Jet’s Sabre Jet, one of six Big Blue 
models, has a 440cc engine, Multiflex II 
suspension and tachometer and speedometer. 


Sizing up soybeans 


by Earl Ainsworth 


FARMERS aren't afraid to try 
something new. So it is with growing 
soybeans this year...new to most 
northeastern farmers. You might call 
t “the year of the bean.” There’s a 
lot of experimentation; ten acres 
here, ten there. The sharp increase in 
acreage devoted to this crop, and the 
generally good growing season we've 
had, indicate that more than the 
usual number of farmers will have 
soybeans on their hands this fall. 

So now that you've got the beans, 
what'll you do with them? Should 
you sell them and buy some other 
form of concentrate, or should you 
feed them? When does selling be- 
come more attractive than feeding? 
If you feed your soybeans, should 
they be raw or cooked? 


Market 


Watch the market. Memories of 
five-dollar wheat are sufficient to 
educate most farmers to the fact 
that the market can steal an item 
from a cow’s menu. A lot of wheat 
originally slated for the mixer wagon 
or grist have been sold for other 
purposes when it became more prof- 
itable to sell... and buy something 
else for making milk. As of August 3, 
about 496 million bushels of U. S. 
soybeans were firmly committed for 
export, and that figure has surely 
gone up since then. Maybe soybeans 
will end up like the wheat... worth 
too much to feed! 

Seized by one spasm after another, 
the commodity market is even more 
unpredictable than before, so we 
can't tell you what you should get 
for a bushel of soybeans. Nonethe- 
less, you can do some simple arithme- 
tic using market prices for shelled 
corn and soybean oil meal to get a 
fix on what whole soybeans should 
sell for. 

Take the current price for a ton of 
shelled corn, say $100 for easy arith- 
metic, and multiply it by a “con- 
stant” of .352 developed by the late 





County agent Jesse Hannan and dairy- 
man Pete Schuster examine a healthy 
stand of Harosoy. 
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Prof. Frank Morrison of Cornell 
University as a feed-evaluation index 
for comparison purposes. The result 
is $35.20 in this case. Then find out 
the current price for a ton of soy- 
bean oil meal and multiply by .746, 


Morrison’s “constant” for that feed- 
stuff. If soybean oil meal is selling 
for $300, for example, then $223.80 
is the product of that mathematical 
exercise. 

Add the two figures you got 
($35.20 plus $223. 80), and youll get 
$259. Since there are 33% bushels of 
soybeans per ton (60 pounds per 
bushel), divide the $259 by 33% to 
get the feeding value per bushel. 
Using the figures in the example, 
John Doe should get around $7.77 
for a bushel of soybeans at 14-per- 
cent moisture. Higher-moisture beans 
will likely get docked, since more 
moisture will be lost when processing 
wetter beans. 

If beans are selling for more than 
$7.77 per bushel, it makes sense to 


sell “em on the market and buy cori 


and soybean oil meal to feed. Like 


wise, with the price relationships in: 
the example, it’s good judgment t» 


feed your own beans if they are sel] 


ing for less than $7.77 in the marke', 


‘The farmer who feeds his soybear 
finds they've always had a good repr 
tation, whether fed raw or cookec 


For years, raw soybeans have bee. 
fed to dairy animals with success as 
long as they are blended with some- 


thing. 

The raw bean, however, 
an enzyme called urease and there 
fore prohibits using urea in the ra 
tion. Past research indicates that e 


contain; 


much as 250 pounds of raw soybean; 


can be included in a ton of ratio: 
Don’t use raw soybeans for hog: 








You can't &< 





NEW FLOAT-TYPE CARB. The first 


ELECTRONIC IGNITION means 
a hotter spark. And that means 
more performance—and virtually 
no plug fouling. 


NEW HANDLEBAR PADS. It’s hard 


to stay soft when it's forty below. 


But these do. 


HIGH OUTPUT ALTERNATOR. 


Keeps the current flowing—even 


at low rpms. 


RIBBED ALUMINUM BUMPER. 
Lightweight. But plenty tough. 






CHROME 


and more predictable. 






SINGLE LEAF SPRINGS. Singles 
ride softer than multiples. And 


there s no chance for what we call 


interleaf friction. Which leads to 
what you call crummy handling. 


LOW, FORWARD MOUNTED 
ENGINE. The weight's up front— 


Same as sophisticated aircraft 
engines. Sure, chrome costs more— 
but if means lighter weight, longer 
life and better heat dissipation. 


CAT SKIS CANT. Which is another 
way to say Cat skis bank and bite 
into corners. So turns are sharper 


hush hush. 
NEW RFI SUPPRESSORS. No more 


radio and tv interference. No more 
static for (or from) the Cat's 
neighbors. 


PLATED CYLINDERS. 





WHIS-PURR AIR SILENCER puts the 


lid on intake noise. It’s all very 


NEW TUNED EXHAUST beefs-u 
low and mid-range torque. Dow: 
at the rpm's where the one and 
only’s muscle makes the difference. 


one designed only for snowmobiles. 
With a float and butterfly. So when 
conditions change—hot or cold, 
high or low, fast or slow— 
performance stays the same. 








V-SHAPED BELLY PAN. Deflects  / 
up to 80% of loose snow. 














hickens, or other non-ruminants 
vecause they can’t digest the protein 
1 raw beans very well, and have 
lifficulty handling some enzymes 
|so present. Of course, cooking in- 
ctivates the enzymes and takes the 
urse off the bean completely ... you 
an even put some in your meat 
af! 


Ow 


Seneca Falls, New York dairyman 
ete Schuster has fed raw soybeans 
a his ration for years; that is, until 
his past spring when “the price of 
oybeans got so high I couldn’t see 
rinding them for feed.” He still 
»eds some to his calves and heifers, 
because they didn’t look as good as 
like to see them.” 





the syste 


TEMPERATURE WARNING LIGHT. 
Signals an overheated cylinder— 
before serious damage occurs. 


1utomatically pda to 
“maintain the most efficient power 
transfer possible. 





INTERNAL DRIVE SYSTEM. Power 


Pete contends that raw soybeans 
put a nice finish on his young cattle 
that he can’t get from other feeds, 
and so he plans to continue feeding 
about 200 pounds of raw beans 
ground into a ton of ration. “For the 
cows, it'll probably be liquid protein 
supplement topdressed on corn si- 
lage.” 

He finds he can profit most by 
growing good certified and registered 
soybean seed. At $10.50 per bushel 
for registered seed, and $11.50 for 
certified, you can’t blame him! In 
1973, Pete planted 40 acres. 

Northeastern farmers who intend 
to feed their soybeans seem to fall 
more into the cooked-bean category 
than the raw. These folks are really 
sold on cooked soybeans. Take Jim 
































NEW ZIP-START CIRCUIT makes 
manual choking ancient prey 
just pull the lever—and then the 
ela The throttle takes care of 
itse 









INTERNAL SUSPENSION SHOCK. 
Tunnel mounted to take the bruises 
out of bumps. 


tra 
bumps a So traction’s 
better. With longer track life, too. 


Baker and Earl Eaton, for example. 

Jim is a veteran soybean man, 
having raised and fed his own soy- 
beans for some seven years now. He 
started to raise soybeans in 1966 on 
his farm near Ithaca, New York... 
at a time when he had just bought a 
feed grinder to start a campaign for 
cutting purchased feed costs. In- 
formation on soybean culture wasn’t 
too plentiful in dairy circles back 
then, but Jim went ahead and plant- 
ed eight acres anyway. To his sur- 
prise, they yielded well over 40 bush- 
els per acre! 

He ground some into his feed that 
winter, and was more than satisfied 
that the cows were producing well 
and having fewer health problems. 
Now Jim cooks his beans with his 





HIGH DENSITY FOAM soaks up 
the bumps. It’s the best rear guard 
in the business. 


TWIN-PAD CAM-ACTUATED 
DISC BRAKE. That's a long winded 
way to say shorter, faster stops. 





















JMINUM CHASSIS. 
ane And riveted, 





BRAKE LIGHTS. Big and bright 
for day or night. 







“EW “CAST DROP CASE. Now is transfered directly into the track. 


2 x soe ; . t 
ils noel leaks are cut Good oe that's more efficient. Quieter, 
anc a! : 


on the skis—to make steering easier, 
more responsive. 


the 
one 
a 






Ono 
hese fwo foe are one ‘big : 
reason why. 


Yep. We've got a bundle of 
new ideas again, this year. Like 
the Cat's exclusive, float-type 


around to the slide rail. An: a‘ 
forward mounted engine. / nd 
a riveted aluminum chassi: 


carb. And zip-start circuit. 
But have you noticed? It 
seems like everybody's comin’ 


it's a whole system. And you 
can't beat the system with a bunch 


of imitation parts. 
© 1974 Arctic Enterprises, Inc., Thief River Falls, Minnesota 56701 


\re we worried? Nope. 
isten. We were there first. 
nd we're still first. Because to us, 








Brady Crop Cooker, and likes them 
even better. This machine classifies 
as an extruder...creating cooking 
heat in the process of forcing the 
beans (extruding them) through small 
holes. Some equipment cooks the 
whole bean without breaking it up 
as an extruder does. 

“TI can harvest my beans at 17 or 
18-percent moisture if I have to, and 
they still keep in the granary,” he 
explains. The Bakers cook beans 
every couple weeks the year around. 
A good-looking 50-acre crop is 
promising a good yield for Jim this 
year. 

If Jim Baker is a veteran, Earl 
Eaton of Waterloo, New York, is a 
rookie but a successful one. “For the 
past few years, we did all the right 
things, but the cows still weren't 
producing as they should,” he recalls, 
“Then last year I grew some soy- 
beans and rented a Brady extruder 
and cooked all of them at once. The 
cows just about tore down the stan- 
chions to get at the soybeans.” 
Increase 

Earl’s rolling herd average in- 
creased 2,398 pounds per cow after 
he started feeding cooked soybeans 


| and his butterfat increased 59 pounds 


per cow, both record increases for 
DHIC in Wayne County, New York. 
Earl fed hay, high-moisture ear corn, 
and a grain ration of oats, distillers 
grains, and cooked soybeans. 

Instead of storing his beans and 
cooking from time to time, Earl set 
up a system for cooling his extruded 
beans and packing them into boxes 
(originally designed for shipping red 
kidney beans) which hold about 28 
bushels each. By airdropping the 
beans from as much height as possible 
from the extruder, and then running 
them up a 45-foot auger to be air- 
dropped into a forage wagon and 
then packaged, he managed to get 
the cooling action needed to process 
ten tons of soybeans in 14 hours. 

Earl bought his own cooker this 
year and plans to do custom work 
after his corn is harvested. He com- 
ments, “The thing that impresses 
me the most about cooked soybeans is 
the way my cows go after them.” 
He contends that a high producer 
who might have rejected that extra 
ten pounds of feed with urea in it 
welcomes all the ration she can get 
containing cooked soybeans. 

The cooked beans, although kept 
from December to May, didn’t spoil. 

(Continued on page 66) 





Jim Baker’s waist-high crop of Amsoy 
should yield 40 bushels per acre this 
year. 
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~~ This year TNT is totally new! It’s been performance 
engineered from track to tach for °74. 


Much about beans 


West Henrietta farmer John Tira- 
bassi hosted New York’s second Dry 
Bean Field Day recently. The healthy 
turnout underscored this crop’s 
growing importance in the North- 
east. 

Among the topics discussed was 
defoliation. Researchers are again 
seeking possible defoliating sub- 


Bean combines com- 
manded considerable 
attention at this 
year’s field day. 


() Lightweight aluminum chassis has a tough steel sub- 
frame. UW High performance Rotax engine is front mounted 
for low center of gravity. 0 Endless deep profile rubber track 
with embedded super resilient flexible rods (except 300) is now 
16-1/2’’ wide for better flotation and stability. 0 Slide 
suspension has free wheeling idlers that reduce slide shoe 
wear. FJ There is a larger headlamp, a higher windshield, a 
self-adjusting disc brake, speedometer and tachometer as 
standard equipment on 340 and 440 models and a full one year 


ee he rele 


So, if you're looking for anew snowmobile for °74, 


you know what to ask for. 


Precision steering system Lubrication-free square 
with ski mounted shocks, shaft clutch gets maximum 


28” stance and carbide torque to the track instantly. 


reese eee em nine ie 


Slide suspension has quick 
four way adjustment. Lets 
you pick the exact ride you 
NYA 


stances that will not be prohibitive 
in cost. This time they are turning ‘0 
some sister crops for assistance. 

The most promising candidate 
Evik, a potato-vine dessicant th. 
will defoliate a crop of dry beans 
for a material cost of about $3.54 
per acre. Ethrel, a fruit ripener, 
also effective on beans when proper | 
applied, but runs into the bracket : 
$6 to $7 per acre. Neither of these 
materials is labeled for use as a bea 
defoliant. 

Nitrogen 

Farmers are defoliating dry beais 
with nitrogen .. . either ammoniu 
nitrate fertilizer in solution, or liqui 
nitrogen fertilizer. Sixty pounds to 
the acre does the job. 

A few things about herbicides wer 
reported by college specialists th s 
year. Some crop injury was evide: 
in all test-plot treatments of bears 
where Amiben, Preforan, Lasso ar 
Bromex were used alone or in con 
bination. Many of these straightene 
out satisfactorily later on, howeve. 

Eptam alone did not give accep'- 
able control of redroot pigweed th s 
year because of its high solubility 
coupled with heavy rains; a combin: 
tion of Eptam and Treflan gave be 
ter control than either chemic: 
used alone. 

Ag engineer Carl Winkelblec 
reported that subsoiling when fittin 
bean ground makes for better aer 
tion and drainage, and therefore less 
rootrot and healthier plants. 

Work is being done on a new re 
kidney variety that is resistant to 
halo blight and mosaic, but bein: 
plagued by common blight at pres- 
ent. Roger Sandsted is trying some 
varieties from all over the country 
to find out how they'll do here. 

If anything were to be said about 
planting, it would be “plant early, ' 
but we all know how meaningless 
that advice is in a spring like we had 
in 1973! 

Price prospects for the °73 crop 
look excellent. 


EQUIPMENT [ 


Snow Patrol —A National Snow 
mobile Patrol will offer first aic 
on-trail maintenance, and _ searcl: 
and rescue services in at least 32 
states with some 100,000 member 
this winter. The group also hope 
to clear up snowmobiling’s rathe 
dubious reputation, brought abou 
by a few “bad actors” among th 
thousands of responsible citizens us 
ing the machines. 

The Patrol got its start... and 
an excellent reputation . .. in Nev 
York’s Lake George area last wintei 
Work of the members is voluntary 
and there will be no charge for thei 
services to the snowmobiling public 
For full information, write: Jacl 
Baker, Director, National Snowmo 
bile Patrol, Box 163A, Lake Shor 
Drive, Lake George, New Yorl 
12845. 
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7091. Dashing cape knit of worsted in a 
bright or basic color. Handsome cable 
design. Simple directions for Misses’ Sizes 
LO-20 included an... eiestald 50 cents 


645. KNIT top in_ ripple design— 
CROCHET vest in shell stitch and open 
tows of worsted. Top Sizes 4-10; Vest 
Sizes 2-12 included. Directions .50 cents 


847. Smart scarf ties add dash to capes. 
ff Crochet of knitting worsted in shell stitch. 
'| Misses’ Sizes 10-20 and Child’s 2-12 in- 
ms: cluded. Directions ........... 50 cents 
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Wm) 552. Crochet capes—one with a posy 
yoke; the other is worked in loop-stitch 
over ruler. Use worsted for both. Child’s 
2-12 included. Easy directions .. 50 cents 





* fingering yarn. Directions .... 


; 7355. She'll love this wardrobe for her 
= 11%” doll. Crochet vest, shorts, bikini, 
cape, dress and circle cape. Use 3-ply 
.. 50 cents 


845. Comfortable high or low slippers 
with fringe trim. Crochet soles of rug yarn. 
Women’s Sizes Small, Medium and Large 
included. Directions 


7286. Make this lacy, shell stitch cape for 
Christmas giving. Crochet of worsted in 
trio of tones. Directions, Misses’ Sizes 8-20 
Aniclu de diy.ta sey Wahets ete ee sche o 50 cents ; 


















7157. Popular lacy twins! Crochet V-neck 
pullover plus vest of heavy (8 cord) mer- 
cerized cotton. Directions, Misses’ Sizes 
SbS includedmuwn ieee oo aes 50 cents 


989. Elegant deeply collared shawl with a 
cape look. Quick-knit of bulky yarn—one 
straight piece plus collar. Directions for 
cape shawl ee eee wr sare aes 50 cents 


818. Two-to-crochet! Trim the beret with 
a leather band, pillbox with a bow. Use 
jiffy wool, big hook. They fit all sizes. 
Easy-to-follow directions ...... 50 cents 






Sp eee cheers 50 cents 















901. Sporty pullover crocheted all in one 734. Fabulous felt tree hangings have 
piece; use worsted. Mainly single crochet candy stuffer pockets. Gingerbread girl, 
with raised, rib-stitch bands. Directions, boy, balls, bell, angel, bird, stocking. 
Men’s 36-42 included .........5Qcents Transfer 12 trims .:.......... 50 cents 






7364. Crochet two—handsome top and 905. Charming coverlet of baby pets and. 
vest in easy shell stitch. Use knitting flowers all done in single crochet. Use ¢° 
worsted. Men’s Sizes 36-38 and 4042 3-ply fingering yarn. Charts, directions, 
included, Directions .......... SUICEN Su COLOL SCNEMES) <r.var, acsreteleraie erste « 50 cents 


830. Youll enjoy making this Instant 7071. Bonanza! These eight pretty, witty 
crochet loop-stitch afghan. Crochet the potholders are fun to whip up of scraps 
loops over ruler in three color strips of for Christmas gifts or for yourself. Trans- 
bulky yarn. Directions ........ 50 cents fers, simple directions ........ 50 cents 









851. Fun to make cuddly pets. Just two 
pieces for kitten, bunny, chick. Transfers, .----------------- +--+ ++ reece reenter ere ee ret eee eee eee eee eee : 


simple directions for toys about 7inches ‘i,.sant Sewing Book “ob 

to llinches high ............ SO cents ‘instant Fashion Book 1.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 
‘Fashions to Sew, Fall/Winter 75 Box 125 Old Chelsea Station ; 
:Designer Collection #29 50 ; 
‘1974 Needlecraft Catalog 75 New York, N.Y. 10011 
‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 -50 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 50 
'15 Quilts for Today #3 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50CENTS 


‘Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 
‘12 Prize Afghans #12 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14 


‘Instant Crochet Book Add 25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling 


DOOOODOOOoDoooeaooo 
oa 
° 








‘Easy Artof Flower Crochet BOO Dats ok ses sete ol cco ta, oS Lan eR nl lore OPO acct s earn Re el 
‘Easy Artof Hairpin Crochet 1.00 
‘Easy Art of Needlepoint 1.00 
IAS aS ‘Sew + Knit 1.25 
NR Pe NAME 
\ aN ; 2 

WAS \ ce Pattern No. Size Price 
: Pane, ADDRESS 
puss CITY STATE ZIP 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP ' 


1973 
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Permanent Systems for Entire Homes — Portable Models for Single Rooms 


-Now—in spite of today’s fuel shortage— 
your family can enjoy wonderful indoor 
comfort in coldest weather. Provided by 
INTERTHERM’s soft, gentle, uniform, 
floor-to-ceiling hot water heat. Without 
drafts, cold floors —or too-hot, too-cold 
periods. That’s not only economical to 
use—but also is the safest, cleanest, most 
healthful heating on the market today. 


INTERTHERM’s System of Hot Water 
Electric Baseboard Heaters Takes the 
Place of Heat-Wasting Central Heating 
Systems. And costs much less to in- 
stall and maintain. Because it requires 
no furnace, burner, boiler, pipes, ducts, 


NOW! FORGET GAS AND OIL SHORTAGES! 
This Low-Cost, Revolutionary, Electric Baseboard Heating 


Invention Ends Fuel Problem — 
WITHO 


and Provides Advantages of 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
\ BASEBOARD HEATING 


Available with INTERTHERM 
Whole-House Air Conditioning 


flues, chimney, fuel tank or bin. And it 
has many advantages over conventional 
electric heating. 


Portable Model! for Single, Hard-to-Heat Rooms 
plugs into 115-volt outlet. Easy to carry. 


The INTERTHERM’s Patented Inner Works 
consists of a copper tube inside of which an 
electric heating element and a water and 
anti-freeze solution — which never needs re- 
plenishing — are permanently, hermetically 
sealed. Electricity heats the water solution. 
Then shuts off. The water continues giving off 
heat — maintaining room temperature de- 
sired, while saving money. 


Tell your electric contractor, builder or 
architect you want INTERTHERM heating! 
AVAILABLE THROUGH LEADING 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY HOUSES! 


@ ELECTRICAL LIMIT CONTROL 


Thermostat Control Maintains the 
' Water Solution at the Temperature 
Necessary for Balanced, Floor-to-Ceil- 
ing Warmth at All Times—Regardless 
of Outside Weather. The INTERTHERM 
can’t overheat and cause a fire, burn 
child, pet or scorch drapes. Doesn’t 


carbonize dust and lint particles that INTERTHERM INC.; Dept. B-103 

3800 Park Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 63110 
Please send me FREE Brochure which gives full 
| information and prices. 
lo Enclosed are plans, or room measurements, of 
home | plan to build or remodel. Send me 
FREE, without obligation, a Factory-engineered 
Heating Layout. 


irritate nose and throat, dirty room 
furnishings—or burn plastic particles 
into toxic vapors. Recommended by 
many allergists. 

Mail Coupon for FREE Literature; and 
a FREE Factory-Engineered Heating | 
Layout of Your Planned or to Be Re- 
modeled Home, if Desired, for which | 
send us plans or room measurements. | 


No obligation. Mail coupon today! Naine selbst cert eset Phone eis. oc) acne 
INTERTHERM INC. Zi 

3800 Park Ave.; Dept. B-103 PPAtdress <i. ein weer eos =n Ip see ote 

St. Louis, Mo. 63110 ASTON TOWiie Satake ees Siate: Menei aA. te 
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Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. R-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


| would like a brochure on the FLORIDA CIRCLE TOUR! 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 





Vices cee sec se es sarees ee SS me es ee ee cee mee 2 












FEBRUARY 23—MARCH 9, 1974 


Best Way To See It All 


Best Time To Visit The Sunshine State 


See more of the great Florida attrac- 
tions from top to toe, East Coast and 
West, Disney World to Palm Beach. 

Another 
turist Tour repeated by popular demand. Almost every expense, 
fully escorted, great companions, an exciting, comfortable, fun-filled 
all-surface tour. Reservations limited. 


popular American Agricul- 


Rush the coupon for complete facts. 





Zip 
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by George and Katy Abraham 


Hanging Basket Care 


Now that you've had good mile- 
age from your hanging basket, can 
you do anything about it for next 
year’s show? Us- 
ually, most of the 
plants in your 
basket are ex- 
pendable, mean- 
ing you've had 
good _perform- 
ance from them 
and the plants 
can be discarded. 

You don’t have to discard them, 
however. You can take your ferns 
out of the basket and pot them in 5 
or 6-inch pots. Use a soil mixture of 
one part each of soil, peat and loam 
and grow them in your kitchen or 
on your sun porch all winter. Fuch- 
sias can be cut back one half, re- 
potted and grown as house plants 
for the winter. 

Discard items such as petunias 
and lantana, but keep impatiens 
and coleus. The last two items can 
be pinched back and new cuttings 
started. Meanwhile the parent plants 
can be nursed along for winter show. 
Some people shear their hanging 
baskets way back, one half or more, 
and continue to grow them on their 
sun porch or in a kitchen window. 
Usually one year is about all you can 
get from the basket. 

Incidentally, if you are tired of 
mopping up after watering your 
hanging basket, try this easy method 
of watering. Place several ice cubes 
in the pot and allow them to melt. 
In a home, this saves messy spills 
when pots are hanging overhead. 
Never let your hanging basket dry 
out completely and feed a weak 
solution of a liquid plant food such 
as 23-19-17 once a week or so. 





Rex Begonias 


Youll have to go some to beat 
the beauty of this group of begonias. 
The Rex group is large and beauti- 
fully textured, with thick leaves 
that are multi-colored. Grown for 
its handsome foliage and not for 
flowers, the Rex group is one of the 
easiest to care for. 

The plant likes equal parts of 
loam, humus and sand. Keep the 
soil uniformly moistened at all times. 
A day temperature of 70 to 72 de- 
grees and a night temperature of 65 
to 70 degrees is best. Feed the plants 
a soluble plant food once a month 
until late fall when the plant has a 
period of dormancy and can be 
watered more sparingly. 

In spring set the plant outdoors in 
semishade and keep it well watered, 
or grow it on the sun porch. You 
can start new plants by taking 2-inch 
leaf cuttings and placing them in 
water or moist sand. You can also 
cut the leaf into triangular pieces, 
each with a part of the main vein 
running down the center to the point 
of the triangle. 

Insert the points one half inch 
deep in moist sand. Or you can take 
a leaf with a piece of the stem and 
make small cuts across the back, 


over the main veins. Insert the stem 
into moist sand so the leaf rests cut 
side down on the sand. Take a hair 
pin and fasten the leaf down against 
the sand. New plants will develop 
at the cuts. 


Drying Flowers 


If you grew your own statice, 
strawflowers, celosia (cockscomb) 
and other “everlasting” flowers, dry 
these by hanging them upside down 
in the garage. You can also gather 
goldenrod and many other weeds 
from the meadows and fields. Gather 
weeds, pods, cones and wild flowers 
and get your children interested in 
working with dried materials for 
winter bouquets. 


Peruvian Daffodils 


Don’t forget to dig up your Peru- 
vian Daffodil bulbs before they 
freeze. Store them in the hottest 
room in your cellar. Cool storage 
prevents or delays blooming next 
year. Other names for Peruvian 
Daffodils include spider lily, ismene 
and hymenocallis. 


Old Fashioned Apples 


Recently we mentioned the re- 
newed interest in growing the old 
fashioned varieties of apples in the 
backyard. We received more than 
700 letters from AA readers asking 
us for further information on grow- 
ing and selecting the old varieties. 

In a nutshell, many of the “fine 
old varieties” disappeared, since they 
were suitable only for home plant- 
ing. They had to give way to modern 
varieties, which must have the fol- 


lowing attributes .. . productivity, 
attractiveness, ease of handling, 
disease resistance, good keeping 


qualities and dual usefulness (for 
desserts and _ processing). -Many 
nurserymen are again listing old 
fashioned varieties in their catalogs, 
and you may want to consider grow- 
ing some next year. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “Please tell me 
how to store sweet potatoes for the 
winter. We did the impossible and 
raised a big crop of them.” 

Answer — After curing, move 
them to a cool part of the cellar. 
They need a warm soil for growing 
but prefer a cool storage cellar if 
possible. 





' GEESE STOPPING OVER 
by Inez George Gridley 


A torrent of birds 

Spilled out of the sky 

Poured on the bright water. 

Silent the last raucous cry, 

Quiet 

Except for a few soft settling-down 
words. 
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As a busy cook who must buy all 
the meat the family consumes, I find 
myself more appreciative than ever 
of ground meats. 
Rising prices 
h:ve a great deal 
tc do with this 
attitude, but even 
wen price is not 
a factor, the va- 
riety of dishes 
possible with 
ground meats 
aid their speed of preparation are 
in portant considerations to the cook. 

Ground beef is usually available 
in three price ranges — ground beef 
(or hamburger), the cheapest and 
therefore containing the most fat; 
giound chuck, the next step up the 
price ladder though often the most 
economical choice in the long run; 
aid finally ground round, which 
might be the choice of a determined 
c: lorie counter. 

Now, in many markets, beef patty 
nixes are added to these choices. 
Tiese are a combination of ground 
beef and textured soy protein. The 
pice is under that of ground beef or 
hamburger, and the cooked product 
is quite acceptable. 

Here are some menu ideas for 
these busy fall days when outdoor 
work or play cuts into kitchen time. 
\ ost cooks have favorite recipes (or 
ingrained habits) regarding the pro- 
diction of the All-American ham- 
burger. For variety’s sake, here is a 
recipe for an open-faced hamburger 
that adults particularly enjoy — and 
the children never seem to notice 
that it doesn’t have a “top.” If they 
should ask for a top on their sand- 
wich, it is easy enough to cap the 
burger with a bun half. Note please 
that each sandwich requires only half 
a bun (fewer calories, lower cost!). 





OPEN FACED HAMBURGERS 
1'4 Ibs. ground chuck 
3 cup milk 
2 tablespoons grated onion 
l'2 teaspoons salt 

4 teaspoon black pepper 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 

2 tablespoons catsup 

Combine all ingredients, using a 
fork. Divide the mixture in 12 por- 
tions. Split six buns and spread each 
half with soft butter or margarine 
and then a light film of mustard. 

Spread meat mixture on bun half, 
being careful to have meat cover 
bun to the edge. This much prepara- 
tion can be done several hours ahead 
aid the burgers then refrigerated. 

At serving time, place burgers on 
broiler rack. Broil 5 to 7 minutes, 
Cepending on desired degree of done- 
ness. Serve immediately. 

Note: If you make a poor estimate 
cf how many burgers will be eaten, 
:ncooked burgers can be frozen and 
used later; they should be thawed 
‘1 the refrigerator before broiling. 


‘\ Good Stand-by 


Over the years, every cook de- 
elops recipes that fall into the “old 
‘cliable” category. This pilaf has 
|ecome just that because of its taste, 
exibility and economy. 

Pilaf is a general term like “stew” 
‘r “soup” and originated in the area 
f the world where cooking methods, 

icome and preference dictate the 
se of lots of cereal grain, little meat 
“ad open-fire cookery. The basic in- 
‘redients of a pilaf are some type 
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Good Eating with Ground Meat 





by Charlotte Bruce 


Photo: National Live Stock & Meat Board 


With this Scalloped Sausage and Cabbage Combo, serve a molded Fruit- 
Gingerale Salad, toasted buns and Pound Cake with strawberries and 


whipped cream. 


of cereal grain such as rice, bulgar 
wheat or pearled barley; fat of some 
type; liquid, which might be plain 
water, stock, bouillon or tomato 
juice; and seasonings, which would 
certainly include salt, maybe onions 
and hopefully some herbs. 

Finally, the pilaf should contain 
some meat; the amount will be in di- 
rect proportion to the size of your 
food budget. It might be only enough 
for flavor, but if you are lucky, it 
will be more. It might be fresh meat 
or leftovers; it could be fowl, beef or 
pork. 

The method of preparing a pilaf 
is to put raw cereal grain into the 
cooking container. This container 
can be anything, as long as it is heavy 
(for use over fire) or has a low heat 
setting if electrical. It must also have 
a tight-fitting lid. It might be an 
electric skillet, a beautiful, expensive 
casserole, or a smoky but treasured 
cast iron skillet with an improvised 
foil lid, used over a campfire. 

There must be melted fat in the 
container, and this can be the fat 
exuded from the cooking of fresh 
meat, or it can be solid fat or oil, 
used if leftover meat is to be added. 
The dry cereal grain is stirred around 
in the fat until each grain is coated; 
then liquid in the proportion of two 
to one, liquid to grain, is added. 
Seasonings are put in, and the dish 
is covered and allowed to simmer 
until the grain is tender and has ab- 
sorbed all the liquid. 

Of course, you need to check to 
make certain the mixture does not 
run out of liquid before the grain is 
tender; sometimes the grain is tender 
and more liquid remains than you’d 
like, so you simply remove the cover 
and allow the moisture to escape. 

Try this version of pilaf and later 
make up other combinations such as 
rice, ham cubes, pineapple chunks 
and juice; or chicken, rice, celery 
and raisins with chicken stock. 


HAMBURGER PILAF 

2 tablespoons fat 

1 small onion, chopped 

1 Ib. ground beef 

1 cup uncooked enriched rice 
14 teaspoons salt 

% teaspoon dill weed 

2 cups beef stock or bouillon 

Heat fat in skillet. Add chopped 
onion and sauté until transparent. 
Add ground beef and sauté until 
brown. Add rice and stir until grains 
are coated with fat. Place sautéed 
onions and beef with rice in cas- 
serole, or leave in skillet if it is a 
heavy one with a tight lid. Add sea- 
sonings and liquid, making certain 
rice grains are all submerged. 

Cover and bake in a moderate 
oven, 350° F., for about 40 minutes, 
or until rice has absorbed all the 
liquid. The pilaf may also be finished 
in electric skillet or on top of stove. 
If this method is used, set heat low, 
so it barely simmers and check fre- 
quently to make certain it doesn’t 
cook dry. 


Other Variations 


Ground pork in its many forms 
offers a variety of possibilities too. 
I think you'll like this casserole. 


SCALLOPED SAUSAGE 
AND CABBAGE 
14% pounds pork sausage links 
2 tablespoons water 
1% pounds (8 cups) finely cut cabbage 
% cup butter or margarine 
1% teaspoons salt 
% cup flour 
2 cups milk 
% cup chopped green pepper 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
4% cup dry bread crumbs 
Grease a 2-quart casserole. Place 
sausage links and water in cold frying 
pan. Cover tightly and cook slowly 
5 minutes. Remove cover and lightly 
brown links. Pour off drippings. Cook 
cabbage in boiling salted water 5 
minutes and drain. 


Melt 4 cup butter or margarine 
and blend in salt and flour. Add milk. 
Cook until thick, stirring constantly. 
Add green pepper. 

Place half the cabbage in bottom 
of casserole and arrange half of the 
sausage links on top of cabbage. Pour 
over half of the sauce mixture. Re- 
peat layers with sauce, topping with 
sausage links. Melt 1 tablespoon but- 
ter or margarine and mix with 
crumbs. Sprinkle crumbs around edge 
of casserole. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) for 30 minutes. Serves 4 
to 6. 


Autumn Menu 

On a chilly evening, try this 
menu — 

Sausage patties or links 
Fried apples 

Buttered broccoli 

Corn muffins 

Old-fashioned bread pudding 

Start the sausage first, so you may 
use the tasty drippings for sautéeing 
the apples. To prepare fried apples, 
select a variety that does not become 
mushy while cooking. Cortlands, 
Northern Spies or Ida Reds would be 
good choices. Allow at least one ap- 
ple per person. Prepare apples by 
coring and slicing, but do not peel 
them. The peel helps hold slices to- 
gether and provides a tasty prepara- 
tion short cut. 

Put about 2 tablespoons of drip- 
pings into a large heavy skillet, al- 
lowing plenty of room for apples, so 
they cook rather quickly. Add apples 
and check them frequently, stirring 
with care. Use a pancake turner to 
go under the mass of apples and turn 
them. After they are browned and 
tender, sprinkle with brown sugar 
and salt to taste. 

Bread pudding has an unfortunate 
reputation with some people, es- 
pecially children. Usually, it has been 
gained in institutional cafeterias 
where the emphasis is on “bread” 
and not on “pudding.” Try this ver- 
sion and help win friends for bread 
pudding. 


BREAD PUDDING 

4 slices buttered toast 
% cup seedless raisins 
2 slightly beaten eggs 
% cup sugar 
4% teaspoon salt 
1 cup undiluted evaporated milk 
1 cup boiling water 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 teaspoons sugar 
% teaspoon cinnamon 

Cut buttered toast slices in quar- 
ters. Place in 14-quart baking dish. 
Sprinkle raisins over toast. Combine 
eggs, sugar, salt, milk, water and 
vanilla. Pour over toast and raisins 
and allow to stand 10 minutes. Then 
combine 4 teaspoons sugar and cin- 
namon and sprinkle over mixture. 

Bake in 350° F. oven for 30 min- 
utes, or until knife inserted in cen- 
ter comes out clean. Makes 4 serv- 
ings. 


From England 

Another satisfying dish for a chilly 
evening or for breakfast guests is 
Toad-in-the-Hole. This recipe is an 
American version of an old English 
stand-by. It is traditionally made 
in England with chunks of leftover 
roast beef; the batter is the same 
as that used for Yorkshire pudding. 

The addition of butter and syrup 
at serving time would probably 


(Continued on page 66) 
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NEW LEMON PROTEIN 
BALSAM Safely Curls, 
WAVES HAIR 


Without Permanent 
Waving 


~ No matter how straight and 
<P + hard to curl your hair is, just 
<i stir two spoonfuls new dis- 
JComb covery RINSA RAMA LEM- 
In ON PROTEIN BALSAM ina 
glass of water. Comb through 
hair, put up on regular curlers or pins. Overnight 
hair takes on soft lustrous casual waves and 
curls as lovely as natural wavy hair. Safe for all 
types hair, even dyed hair. And no matter how 
damp or rainy the weather, your hair stays as 
neat and wavy the 7th day as the first. Condi- 
tions dry hair. It's amazing. Guarantee satisfac- 
tion or money back. Send only $2.00 for enough 
RINSA RAMA concentrate to make over full 
quart. Special 3 bottles only $5.00. If C.0.D. 
postage extra. Write for RINSA RAMA to 
FLEETWOOD CO., Dept. AJ-19, 4295 South 
Ohio Street, Michigan City, Ind. 46360. 





_and good looks? 


“ANNUAL” by 
auditions 


$19.95 
Add $1.50 
handling 
and postage 


Two-eyelet tie in soft grained leathers on low wedge 
heels, flexible soles. In Black, Navy, Brown. Sizes 
4% to 11, slim to extra wide. (Add $2.00 over size 
10.) One of hundreds of famous brand smart comfort 
shoes in stock — send for free color catalog. 


LANOUE ENT., Brockton 51, Mass. 02401 










lf the tiller you've been using has its revolv- 
ing blades in FRONT and NO power to the 
wheels (see ‘TORTURE!’ above), you won't 
ever be happy with it again once you try 
the TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller-Power Composter 
which has its revolving blades in the REAR 
and POWER DRIVEN WHEELS — and is SO 
| EASY to use you guide it with just ONE 
4 HAND! (see ‘JOY!’ above) You do NOT have to 
walk behind it, leaving footprints! It does 
NOT shake you half to death! It ieaves NO 
wheelmarks! There’s NO unbearable tangling! 
The TROY-BILT® is now in its 11th great 
year. SO, if you want tilling to be a JOY in- 
stead of TORTURE from now on, please mail 
the coupon below or a postcard right now for 
the whole story of this wonderfully different 
and better design in tillers! OFF-SEASON SAV- 
INGS now in effect for a limited time. 


TROY- ae Roto Tiller-Power Composters 
Dept. 3 
1opnd> i: 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180 


Please send the whole wonderful story of TROY- 
BILT® Roto Tillers including prices and OFF- 
SEASON-SAVINGS now in effect for a limited 
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We can also furnish parts for your old ROTO- 
TILLER. Check here for FREE parts-price list. (J 
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rpee SeedsGrow 


Enjoy your garden more. Plant Burpee 
Seeds. Write for the Burpee Catalog ER EE 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
4884 Burpee Building, Phila., Pa. 19132 


ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 


JOHN VOSS 


Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 













Vacationers stroll near a portion of the city wall which surrounds old San 


Juan in Puerto Rico. 


Come with us to the 


Sunny Caribbean 


What will be your first vacation 
trip in 1974? We at American Agri- 
culturist and Travel Service Bureau 
cordially invite 
you to join us for 
a cruise to the 
sunny Caribbean 
from February 20 
to March 5, 
aboard the Italian 
Line’s luxurious 
SS Michelangelo. 
Youll loll... and 
splash... and eat... and tan; you'll 
anchor in exotic harbors, shop for 
duty-free bargains, and gaze at the 
starriest skies in the world! And you'll 
love every minute of it! 

Again this year, you can join our 
cruise party at either New York or 
Port Everglades, Florida. If you're 
spending the winter in the Sunshine 
State, this will be most appealing, 
were sure. The Michelangelo has 
everything you could possibly want 
on a cruise ship — air conditioning 
throughout, six swimming pools, 
smart and spacious staterooms, 
beautiful lounges, marvelous food and 
acres of broad, sunny deck space. 

Your tour escort will look after 
you from start to finish, so you'll 
have no travel worries of any kind. 
Those of you who have ever traveled 
with American Agriculturist and 
Travel Service Bureau know it’s the 
nicest way in the world to take a 
vacation. 





Five Ports of Call 

Our first port of call is San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Sightseeing in and near 
the capital city will include a tour 
to El Yunque Rain Forest with its 
jungle-like tropical vegetation, wild 
orchids and waterfalls, a visit to 
magnificent Luquillo Beach, and a 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


drive through San Juan to see the 
historical landmarks of the Old 
Town, Santurce’s residential section 
and the University of Puerto Rico’s 
beautiful campus. 

The capital city of St. Thomas is 
Charlotte Amalie, a happy, carefree 
little town of great charm. It has 
wonderful shops and as cosmopolitan 
a population as you'll find anywhere. 
We'll see 300-year-old Bluebeard’s 
Castle, Drake’s Seat and Mountain 
Top with its breathtaking view of the 
many nearby islands. 

Youll find a contrast of foreign 
flavors on St. Maarten, for flags of 
both France and the Netherlands 
fly over this snug little island. So far 
it has escaped the excessive com- 
mercialism found on some of the 
other islands, and you'll greatly en- 
joy its loveliness . . . roads meandering 
through steep, grassy hills, beautiful 
views of the sea with other islands 
on the horizon and little villages 
nestled in the valleys. 


Curacao was first settled by the 
Dutch in 1634, and the island re- 
mains distinctly Netherlands in 
character and architecture. Willem- 
stad is a charming town of rain- 
bow-hued buildings, and the city is 
divided into two sections by the 
famous Queen Emma pontoon bridge 
that swings open to let ships pass in 
and out of the harbor. 

Jamaica, known as the land of 
eternal spring, is matchlessly beauti- 
ful, with many miles of long beaches 
and a mountainous interior reaching 
toward the skies. Montego Bay, on 
the north shore, is our port of call. 
We'll drive through the main shop- 
ping and commercial districts and 
through several of the delightful 
residential areas. We'll also see the 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda 


Caribbean Cruise 


Name 


Reunion Weekend 








Address 
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huge 32-foot waterwheel at the 
Tryall Ranch. 

Fill out the coupon, mail it tod zy, 
and start making plans to join us in 
February. Your all-expense ticket 
covers everything — all meals and 
tips aboard ship, escort service, deck 
chairs and shore excursions. Yo:;’]| 
have nothing to do but relax and 
enjoy every minute of your vacation, 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda 

There is still time to join cur 
Thanksgiving in Bermuda _ tour, 
flying from New York on Novem) er 
19 and returning the 24th. Our hotel 
is the world-famous Princess, loca‘ ed 
just a few minutes’ walk from ‘he 
marvelous shops of Hamilton. W th 
the traditional turkey dinner, it will 
certainly be one of the most unfor- 
gettable Thanksgivings you heve 
spent, 

While you're in Bermuda, your 
tour escort will make arrangeme its 
for whatever activities appeal to 
you — maybe a cruise to Treasi re 
Island with a barbeque lunch aad 
calypso entertainment and a sigiit- 
seeing drive to St. George with stops 
at Devil’s Hole, the aquarium, Lili 
perfume factory and Gun Powcer 
Cavern. And, of course, you cin 
sun and swim at the Pool Terrace or 
at the Princess Beach Club where 
natural coral rock formations sur- 
round a velvety-soft sand beach. 


Meet Us In Cooperstown 

Travel Service Bureau and Ame ‘i- 
can Agriculturist would love to sze 
all of you at our Get Acquainted and 
Reunion Mixer Weekend at the 
charming Otesaga Hotel, October 
19-21. The Otesaga is noted for ‘ts 
hospitality, delicious meals and 
colorful, comfortable accommodéa- 
tions. 

Cooperstown is known as _ the 
“Village of Museums,” and_ there 
are many interesting places to visit. 
Then, of course, there'll be travel 
films, slide shows, prizes from around 
the world and a preview of our 
complete tour-cruise program for 
1974. 

Whether or not you've ever tray- 
eled with us, we're sure you'll enjoy 
this weekend of relaxation, good food 
and good fellowship. Make your 
reservations today! 


ONE-ACT PLAYS! 


Three Cheers For Woody 
The New Hired Hand 
Out of the Night 

To Count Thirteen 
Holloway’s Hired Hand 
The Electric Fence 

Oh Doctor! 

Christmas on the Farm 
Henpecked 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST _ plays 
are especially designed for rural and 
small town dramatic groups, schoo’s, 
and organizations. Plays are amusin 4, 
royalty free, and easy to produce. 

To order plays, write to: AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Play Dept., Box 37), 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Enclose 50 
cents for each play wanted. Send 
coins, money order or check. No 
stamps, please. Add 10 cents for 
complete list of plays, with bricf 
description of each and number of 
persons in cast. 
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Remember how you _ enjoyed 
“playing store’ when you were a 
kid? I hadn’t thought about it for 
years until my husband and I visited 
Archimedes’ Attic near Marathon, 
New York, and saw the delightful 
collection of old and new articles 
for sale in the small two-story build- 
ing that used to be a granary. Not 
that Pat Pendell, “Shopkeeper,” is 
just playing store — she is seriously 
in business, and what fun it must be! 

The Attic is just across the drive- 
way from the beautiful 113-year-old 
home Otis and Pat Pendell have 
owned for 16 years. They had often 
talked about doing something with 
the granary and had even drawn 
up plans of sorts several times, but 
had never gone any farther. 

Then one night in late September 
1972, Pat put new plans in front of 
Otis’ plate when he sat down for 
dinner. He looked them over and 
after he had eaten, went out and 
jacked up one side of the building 
that was two feet lower than the 
others. And with that, they were on 
their way! About two months later, 
everything was ready, and on Decem- 
ber 2, Archimedes’ Attic opened for 
business. 

There is so much to see that you 
can spend a couple hours in the store 
and still find things you hadn’t no- 
ticed before. I hope to whet your 
appetite enough so you'll make a 
trip to Archimedes’ Attic if you're 
in the area. It’s located on Killawog 
Creek Road, about 144 miles west of 
Killawog (which is on Route 11, 3 
miles south of Marathon). During the 
fall and winter, the Attic will be 
open from 10 to 5 daily, except on 
Mondays. 


Attic Originals 


One thing you won’t find in Archi- 
medes’ Attic is a “Made in Japan” 
label. Everything is made in this 
country and most articles, within a 
radius of 50 miles. 

Pat is an accomplished seamstress, 
and there are many of her creations 
— lovely fabric and crocheted bags, 
darling little girls’ dresses, complete 
with panties and sunbonnets, both 
long and short skirts, aprons and the 
cutest stuffed mice! Eight mice were 
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ARCHIMEDES’ 
ATTIC 


by Augusta Chapman 


made for opening day. There was 
such a demand for them that when 
I visited in June, the count was 142! 
Otis says Pat works on a mouse while 
she’s under the hair dryer, watching 
television and whenever she can find 
a spare moment. 

Also, the Pendells were fortunate 
to find several craftsmen in the area 


who supply them with handmade 
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The Pendell family poses in front of 
Archimedes’ Attic. 


specialties. One woman furnishes 
hand-loomed rugs and place mats 
and a relative makes pillows; oil 
paintings done by a local artist adorn 
the walls, and John Forshee (90 years 
young) of Cincinnatus, New York, 
makes tinware. He uses the same 
tools as his father did in the early 
1800’s. Some tin pieces made by Mr. 
Forshee’s father are on display. 

Pat Bergen Pendell grew up on a 
farm near Flemington, New Jersey, 
and her mother was a real antique 
enthusiast. Pat used to take Mrs. 
Bergen all around the country to 
auctions and antique stores. The 
knowledge she gained during those 
years has proved most valuable in 
choosing the pieces for Archimedes’ 
Attic. 


Not For Any Price! 


In addition to the antiques with 
price tags attached, there are some 
items not for sale. Among these are 


an apple peeler which is 150 years 
old and still works perfectly and 
crocks made in many cities and vil- 
lages of central New York, including 
one made by the first potter to settle 
in Cortland County. There’s also a 
toy cannon which was the one play- 
thing Otis’ great-great-great grand- 
father was allowed to bring when he 
came to this country from Germany 
at the age of seven. 

You will find, too, many of the 
usual “country store” things in Archi- 
medes’ Attic — stick candy, note 
paper, soap, candles and delicious 
New York cheddar cheese. Then, 
upstairs is the “Poken’ Trunk” with 
all kinds of small treasures for you to 
examine. At first Pat sold the soap 
(cinnamon, orange, lemon and straw- 
berry scented) by the pound, but no 
one bought it. She tried cutting it in 

















How many 
store and how many memories will be recalled 
as you browse upstairs and down! 


more recently, Archimedes Sessions 
who built the house and granary. In 
1860, he built the house, two barns 
and a chicken house for $3000. He 
paid $100 a year on the $2000 mort- 


gage! 
Boys Included Too 


Kevin and Brian Pendell, ages 11 
and 10 years, beamed with pride as 
their parents showed Walt and me 
around the shop and as we all sat 
on the porch afterwards enjoying 
iced tea and homemade soft, molas- 
ses cookies. The Attic is a family 
project, and each member seems to 
be thoroughly enjoying it. Apparent- 
ly, the boys didn’t even mind too 
much that the family camper sets in 
the back yard and wasn’t used this 
past summer. 

Many people visited the Attic last 
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things there are to look at in the 
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The old photograph still plays! Some of Pat's ‘‘attic originals’’ hang from 


the beams and in the lower right hand corner, you can see the ‘‘Poken’ 


Trunk.”’ 


chunks, and now it’s one of her most 
popular items. 

I asked why the name “Archi- 
medes’ Attic” had been chosen, won- 
dering if there was some connection 
with the ancient Greek mathema- 
tician and physicist, but learned it 
was named for a man who lived far 


year when places open only during 
the summer were closed. Maybe 
youll also want to stop there when 
you're out for a drive some pretty 
day this fall. By then, Pat will have 
a host of new items in stock for the 
Holiday Season, and there'll be more 
to see than ever! 
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Farm News, Notes 


and Nonsense 





THROW THE BOOK AWAY! 


The old saying tells us that ex- 
perience is the best teacher. Most 
of us would buy this, but there are 
times when it “ain’t necessarily so.” 

Many farmers and others who 
went through and were hurt by the 
great depression of the 30’s were 
influenced in their business decisions 
for many years thereafter by the 
costly and painful experiences they 
had during those years. As it turned 
out, what with wars and/or pros- 
perity and inflation, those who were 
unduly conservative as a result of 
experience were a little wrong. The 
guy who had not yet got burned and 
was therefore a little more optimis- 
tic in his approach to his business 
decisions, invested and expanded and 
profited more than his more con- 
servative neighbors. So much for the 
past and its lessons, if any. 

It seems now that it’s a whole new 
ballgame with a minimum of ex- 
perience to guide any of us. When 
wheat got to $2.50 or thereabouts, 
which was about at the upper limits 
of price experience for most people, 
it seemed like just ordinary good 
sense to cash at least part of the 
crop. Certainly there was nothing 
in the past to suggest that much 
additional increase could be expect- 
ed. 

Or who could guess that when a 
cull dairy cow would bring $500 
she might still be worth keeping 
awhile longer? 

It might even be safe to say that 
the limit of visibility of most crystal 
balls stopped somewhat short of the 
actual rise in interest rates. Borrow- 
ers and lenders alike misjudged this 
one just as badly as in the other 
areas. 


Outlandish 

Outlandish prices paid for real 
estate of all kinds which sounded 
crazy at the time now begin to look 
like real smart deals. 

Each of us, regardless of age, ex- 
perience or background, suddenly 
finds that we are afloat on an un- 
charted sea without a compass and 
must “fly by the seat of our pants.” 
It’s not even all that fruitful to try 
to explain the causes of all this price 
rise and uncertainty. Sure, one can 
talk about speculation over price 
control and freeze regulation 
changes, big export demand for some 
commodities, etc. What one can’t 
evaluate is the psychology of the 
people. 

It’s one thing to say there is an 
adequate supply of something under 
normal conditions. It’s something 
else again to guess whether others 
will think there is a shortage, or 
that there may be a scarcity. If any 
pinch is expected, that feeling will 
be translated into higher prices in 
short order . . . either by people hold- 
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by Harold Hawley, 
Weedsport, New York : 


ing back the supply for later price 
increases, or by people exerting 
unusual pressure to buy before the 
expected rises. Many just buy to beat 
the hoarders to it. 

Those few who correctly guess 
coming events under these condi- 
tions have unusual profit opportun- 
ities. Coming to the right decision 
soon enough can also save some 
horrendous losses because some of 
the price declines that will come 
one day may be just as dramatic as 
some of the advances we are cur- 
rently witnessing. The man who can 
play the game successfully under 
these deuces-wild rules is, as Rudyard 
Kipling said, “a better man than I, 
Gunga Din.” 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


It’s not quite true anymore with 
farm size expanding, but generally 
most farmers make a decision to buy 
a farm, a home, and an operating 
base about once. They may keep 
adding to it but at least that first 
choice establishes the pattern. 

Equally true is the liquidation 
process. A few farmers for various 
reasons sell out and buy elsewhere 
and continue to operate as farmers. 
A healthy segment of the industry 
does the selling at the end of the 
productive years. Like anything else 
that one does once or seldom, most 
farmers lack expertise in accomplish- 
ing this pretty important economic 
transaction. 

We would be the last to claim to 
have found all the answers but any- 
one who has been through this thing 
learns a few things (some the hard 
way). This year we have been doing 
a little at listing and selling farms 
and a few things become quite clear. 

First and most important is that 
all too few farmers know what their 
property is worth — or will bring. A 
man who has farmed a place awhile 
may pretty well know what he 
would give for such a farm, but the 
market may be much above that. 
It seems a real tragedy for a family 
to sell a place for a lot less than 
they could get. 


Misleading 


It’s easy to get misled on this one. 
An appraisal by a bank.or by an 
appraisal firm may be a little con- 
servative but should at least reflect 
the earning potential, the real value 
of the farm. Fine — but that may be 
a long way short of today’s market. 

I've heard some farmers say that 
a real estate salesman or broker sug- 
gested a certain figure he could get 
for the farm. This figure may or may 
not be the one to use. Anyone can 
sell a farm if it is priced reasonably 
enough. Not all salesmen care about 
the extra effort that may be involved 
to get the last $10,000 out of a farm. 
They can make more money on 
quick sales even at a little lower 


price and less commission per sale. 

It’s important enough so that it 
will make most farmers some right 
good wages to spend a little time to 
find what other farms are bringing 
and to get the opinion of several 
people before they put a price on 
their property. 

Another little thing that can in- 
crease the return to the seller is a 
bit of negotiating with the real 
estate people. A flat percentage 
commission regardless of the size of 
the deal is for the birds. Likewise, 
even farms of similar size should be 
sold for varying commissions be- 
cause some neat, well arranged, 
modern farms can be sold with a 
minimum of effort; others take a lot 
of pushing. No farmer who would 
dicker over the price of a cow or 
the terms of a machinery deal can 
afford to go along with the first offer 
of the real estate man as to what 
his commission will be. 


Spell It Out 


A couple of other obvious things 
pop up so often. If substantial agree- 
ment is reached on terms of sale, 
get to a lawyer, get a sales agree- 
ment signed, a down payment made 
and know the job is done. Boy, this 
trying to do business on an oral 
agreement basis just doesn’t work 
out! Spell out what goes with the 
deal and what doesn’t. It will save 
some headaches later. 

Almost as important as any of the 
above is to get to see a good tax 
man. I stress this rather than a law- 
yer before you get to this point. Find 
out what your tax liabilities and 
options are so you can try to sell 
under the kinds of terms that will 
be best for you. Incidentally, it’s 
almost impossible for a salesman to 


‘help you if he doesn’t know if you 


will take cash, or a given percent 
down, or just what terms you will 
accept. 

Of course, all decisions to sell 
can't be anticipated but when a 
family knows ahead of time that 
they will be selling out at a future 
date, a lot of tax money can obvious- 
ly be saved by selling various seg- 
ments of the business in different tax 
years. For example, perhaps “the 
other place” up the road can be 
sold separately either before or after 
the home place. Possibly cows and 
machinery can be sold in a different 
year than the farm. 

At this point, it’s way too late to 
do anything about it, but if a good 
set of records has been kept over 
the years, especially with itemization 
of the breakdown of the purchase 
price of the farm (i.e. between land 
and buildings and various parcels) a 
lot of hassling with the tax people 
can be avoided. 

Listing 

Once the decision to sell has been 
made and the price and terms the 
seller wants have been determined, 
then and only then is it time to list 
the farm. At this stage some sellers 
make what I believe to be a costly 
error. They give somebody an ex- 
clusive listing. Why, I don’t know. 

If the farm is for sale, let as many 
realtors list it as will do so on terms 
you find acceptable. By this I mean, 
at a percentage that you feel is 
realistic for your kind of property. 
Those who want more can’t sell it 
any better. If the farm gets sold and 


an auction of stock and tools be. 


comes the order of the day, negotiate 
with the auctioneer. With high prices 
and a large sale the percentage 
should be less than many sellers are 
paying. 

One last thing on top of all the 
rest of this unsolicited free advice. 
Once the farm is sold, it’s all theirs 
unless you specifically withheld 
something. More hard feelings pop 
up after the sale. Nothing was said 
about the carpets. The auctioneer 
sells a few items that the buyer 
thought went with the place. Mama 
gets into the act when she wants to 
dig up and take along her favorite 
rose bush or iris bulbs or birdhouse 
or flag pole or whatever else that 
may have been quite personal but 
which went with the deal unless 
otherwise specified. We've seen this 
happen just often enough to know 
that it is one of the real problems in 
connection with real estate transfers. 
It’s downright hard for anyone who 
has owned a place awhile to re- 
member that he sold “the whole 
thing.” : 


DEMOCRACY — 
IT’S WONDERFUL 


Up and down the state, various 
scattered communities. have been 
expressing their opposition to tax 
increases by voting down their school 
budgets. It happened in our district. 
As a member of the school board | 
was a bit upset but have to admit it 
turned out to be a blessing in some 
ways. At a later date a slightly lower 
budget was approved and the voters 
had a chance to vote on some propo- 
sitions separately. 

They turned down the options to 
have the cafeteria, extra busing, and 
driver education during school hours. 
It will be offered at other times at a 
considerable saving to the district. 
Anyway, the schaol board and ad- 
ministration now know in a way not 
clear before just what the majority 
wants and doesn’t want. 

Perhaps even more important, 
the public had an opportunity to be 
heard. To me, it is of utmost im- 
portance that this right be preserved. 
Suggestions of a statewide tax base 
and full state financing of school 
costs would mean the end of re- 
straints over expenditures by local 
people. So long as they act responsi- 
bly, the right to accept or reject 
budget proposals made by the local 
board of education is one of the 
few real democratic processes and 
controls left to the general public. 





"Well, I say good riddance!" 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 
NEW YORK 


Mrs. Charles Geweye, Lowyville 
Refund on mirror ............00..00.0.22. $ 24.30 
Mrs. Hubert Schoonmaker, Clyde 


Refund on subscription ................ a9 5 
Mr. & Mrs. Simeon Mattice, Corfu 

Refund on tuition .............0....00.... 281.25 
Mrs. Frank Barber, Oakfield 

Refund on order ....... Peet fe coe alt oes MSS 
Mr. Adolphus Baird, Oneida 

Refund on glasses ...................... 4.95 
Mr. Austin Williams, Fort Edward 

Gasitaxsretunda eerie ote 52.21 
Mrs. Edward Green, Martville 

Refund on order ......... PERE IN) 2 3.33 
Mrs. Harold Scholton, Panama 

Refurid on: Orders... -.- i. ae 3.00 
Mrs. Frank Wright, Trumansburg 

Settlement of claim ...................... 315.00 


Mrs. Arthur Kline, Chestertown 


Refund on order ................0000.0000 15.45 
Mr. Earl Saunders, Alfred Station 

Account cleared tay7. cnt yt tat ee 60.00 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Lucy Webster, Monroeton 

Insurance settlement .......... Fs st 259.94 
Mrs. Mary Jones, Venango 

Retund onporcetento mr agin ee 8.95 
Mrs. Mabel Friese, Reedsville 

Refund on order ...............000..00000 9.95 


Mrs. Leonard Herr, Dingman’s Ferry 
Refund of overcharge 


YOU'VE GOTTA DO IT 


Whereas most business operations 
are conducted in an orderly fashion, 
there is always the opportunist who 
is ready to take advantage of the 
current sociological climate to pres- 
sure people into buying inferior 
products or services. 

One example is the fellow who 
claims to be a health department 
inspector. He tells you that you must 
replace your furnace because it is 
polluting the air. You are apt to dis- 
cover that he was an advance man 
whose assignment was to line up 
prospects for an itinerant home im- 
provement outfit. 

When someone tells you that re- 
pairs or replacements are essential 
because of a legal requirement, be 
sure there is such a regulation, that 
you are actually in violation, and 
that he is authorized to insist on 
compliance. 


RETURNED GOODS 


When returning merchandise for 
repair or credit, be sure that the 
shipment is insured with return re- 
ceipt requested so that you will have 
proof of its receipt by the firm to 
which you are sending it. 

A subscriber has been trying to 
get a refund on a returned item for 
over six months. The company now 
tells us that it has no record of hav- 
ing received the shipment. Unfortu- 
nately, it was sent via Parcel Post 
and was not insured. The Post Office 
will try to trace the package, but 
such efforts are usually hopeless 
when there is no record of ship- 
ment. 


FENCE LAW 


A 1973 amendment to Section 40 
of the Town Law has resulted in a 
minor change in the New York State 
fence law. It provides that where a 
town has a “sole appointed assessor, ” 
the assessor and members of the town 
board shall act as fence viewers. 

Article 50-A of the assessment 
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law provides for only one appointed 
assessor per town unless a referen- 
dum is held to retain three elected 
town assessors as previously pro- 
vided. About sixty percent of the 
towns held such referendums and 
still have three assessors, any two 
of which must serve as fence viewers. 

At least two counties in the state 
have established county divisions of 
assessment. In one of these (Tomp- 
kins), the head of the division has 
been given the responsibility for 
handling line fence disputes. 

In our April column, we discussed 
recent court decisions which changed 
the basic concept of neighbors main- 
taining equitable portions of division 
fences even though one might not 
keep any livestock. It is feared that 
there will be differing interpreta- 
tions of the precise intent of the 
decisions. 

There would appear to be a need 
to provide additional legislation to 
avoid jamming overloaded courts 
with fence-dispute cases. In the 
process, agricultural people and 
non-farmers would have equal op- 
portunity to provide input during 
consideration of revisions of the 
fence law which affects many coun- 


try dwellers. 


‘TIS THE SEASON 


Back a couple of decades, we 
were deluged every year with com- 
plaints from subscribers who had 
not received pay for Christmas 
trees. These have tapered off in 
recent years, but we feel it worth- 
while to remind readers about some 
of the pitfalls of the business. 

Buyers have been known to use 
the excuse that trees were of poor 
quality in order to avoid paying for 
them. Others contract for a specific 
block of trees within a plantation, 
and then proceed to cut only the 
cream of the crop. Others top out 
valuable trees to get attractive table 
trees. Careful supervision at time of 
cutting will eliminate some of these 
practices. 

When a plantation owner has 
spent time and money over several 
years to grow well-sheared trees, 
he is entitled to the fruits of his 
labor. If a buyer cannot come up 
with payment for trees at the time 
he buys them, the solution might be 
to require a performance bond or 
a promissory note. 

If you have had satisfactory cash 
dealings with him in the past, you 
might be tempted to let him have 
trees this year on a commission basis 
or with only a small down payment. 
Remember that his financial situa- 
tion may have changed, and you 
might find yourself with nothing 
but stumps to show for your invest- 
ment. 

Growers not already members 
should consider joining a Christmas 
tree growers’ association. Your coun- 
ty extension agent can help you to 
locate such an organization in your 
area. In some states, the district or 
county forester is another source of 
assistance in plantation management, 
including marketing. 


































in excess of $15,000.00. 













Just Five Days Before! 


Remodeling a barn to accommodate more veal calves, Daniel Janis of 
Delhi, N.Y. was sawing a large beam when it broke loose and fell from its 
brace. He was hit in the back, thrown down and crushed breaking his right 
thigh and hip bones. In traction and a body cast, Mr. Janis spent months in 
two hospitals and over a year recovering at home. 


“I want to thank you for your quick settlement of my 
claim. Your agent Bob Utter was here five days before I 
was injured and I am glad I bought the protection. 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST | 


i Y BES nals” 


Local agent Robert H. Utter of Delhi, N.Y. delivered $2155.00 
to Mr. Janis. Here is his letter of thanks: 





I only regret that I didn’t take the Hospital and Home 
income policy. After 26 weeks in hospital and 52 weeks at 
home still unable to work, this policy would have paid me 


This protection paid me over and above other protec- 
tion I had and was a big help to me when I needed it. I 
would recommend this protection to anyone and don't see 


why everybody doesn’t have it.” 
Husa) ys 








Thomas Eddy, Black River, N.Y. ........ $ 232.00 
Kicked by cow—inj. neck 





















Raymon Irish, Freedom, N.Y. ............ 420.57 
Thrown from tractor—broke arm 

David Pettengill, Ischua, N.Y. .......... 639.05 
Tree branch feli—head injuries 

George Proper, Moravia, N.Y. ............ 200.73 
Slid under power mower—inj. foot 

Gertrude Ostrander, Locke, N.Y. ...... 440.71 
Slipped on tree root—broke ankle 

Virginia Bernard, Cassadaga, N.Y. ... 951.10 
Minibike accident—broke leg 

C. Daniel Bogert, Sherman, N.Y. ...... 444,00 
Lamp fell—broke teeth 

S. Bartholomew, Jr., Horseheads, N.Y. 372.50 
Planing door—injured hand 

Michael Boulerice, Champlain, N.Y. ... 627.39 
Fell from hay mow—broke ankle 

Leonard Kimmich, Marathon, N.Y. _.. 1668.55 





Crushed by cow—injured arm 
Allan Brockway, Hobart, N.Y. .......... 2058.56 
Caught in PTO—broke ankle 
Graham Jackson, Walton, N.Y. .......... 776.04 
Ran over by tractor—broke shoulder 










Donald Heineman, Chaffee, N.Y. .... 172.97 
Header fell—inj. foot 
Kevin Schmitz, N. Collins, N.Y. ....... 623.05 







Caught in motorcycle chain—inj. hand 
Everett Johnston, Burke, N.Y. ... .... 235.71 
Cow pushed into pipe—broke rib 


















Gordon Seward, Bergen, N.Y. _.......... 205.54 
Stepped on nail—injured foot 

Irene Micek, Watertown, N.Y. _...... 405.00 
Calf hit pail—inj. leg 

Leo Garvin, Black River, N.Y. _.......... 344.28 
Struck by cow—broke arm 

Robert Peterson, Lowville, N.Y. ..... 316.88 
Silo chute fell—inj. shoulder 

Katie Lehman, Castorland, N.Y. .... 898.13 
Auto accident—broke ribs 

Genevieve Johnson, Bouckville, N.Y. .. 360.73 
Auto accident—inj. elbow 

Gene Taylor, Scottsville, N.Y. ....... 181.96 





Fell from horse cart—inj. back 
Gerald Rouse, Fort Plain, N.Y. —...... 1562.84 
Kicked by cow—inj. lung 












Morris Arthur, Remsen, N.Y. ........... 300.00 
Slipped off ladder—inj. leg 

Elmer Sipfle, Fabius, N.Y. —.............. 460.00 
Pushed by cow—inj. back 

Mary Laursen, Geneva, N.Y. ........... 234.05 
Fell down stairs—inj. knee 

Jacob Sanok, Jr., Goshen, N.Y. _....... 165.00 





Plank gave way—inj. knee 








OTHER CLAIMS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


David Freytag, Pennellville, N.Y. -....... $ 257.30 
Pinned by cow—broke arm 


Ralph Francis, —, Worcester, N.Y. 206.00 
Auto accident—inj. shoulder 

Alfredia Morrell, Schenevus, N.Y. .... 622.55 
Auto accident—inj. neck 

Kurt Tempel, East Greenbush, N.Y. ... 200.00 
Caught in mower—inj. hand 

Roger Tamblin, Richville, N.Y. _......... 250.00 
Caught in mini bike—inj. thumb 

Rudolph Schultz, Schoharie, N.Y. ... 761.49 


Hit by cow—broke arm 
Charles Manchester, Sloansville, N.Y. 311.04 
Fell from ladder—head injury 


Robert Talbot, Cameron, N.Y. .......... 1321.42 
Playing soccer—broke leg 

Laura Harrian, Savona, N.Y. .............- 305.00 
Fell from bicycle—broke tooth 

Tony Grodski, Riverhead, N.Y. .......... 142,14 


Caught in bin loader—broke thumb 


John Kuchtok, Jr., Southampton, N.Y. 266.71 
Hood fell—inj. back 

Richard Bowen, Newark Valley, N:Y. .. 762.53 
Changing truck tire—inj. back 

Irvin Fisher, Trumansburg, N.Y. _....... 120.00 
Fell boarding boat—inj. knee 

Milford Dodge, Granville, N.Y. -......... 840.49 
Slipped and fell—inj. knee 

David Sappa, Lyons, N.Y. .................. 929.55 
Hit by tree limb—cut scalp 

Philip Havert, Newark, N.Y. ............. 147.17 
Gasoline fire—burned arm 

Gertrude Hartnagel, Newark, N.Y. ... 810.00 
Fell on mopped floor—broke leg 

Rodney Olsowsky, Bliss, N.Y. ............ 302.98 


Fell off horse—inj. back 
James Paddock, Jr., Rushville, N.Y. .... 1760.00 
Fell from ladder—broke knee 


Henry Avery, Columbia Cross Rds., Pa. 272.56 
Fell off hay wagon—broke rib 

William Hollenback, Towanda, Pa. ... 102.14 
Sliding into 2nd—broke leg 

N. McKrancy, Monmouth Jct., NJ. ... 629.35 
Auto accident—inj. back 

Guy Howie, Allamuchy, NJ. _........ 667.78 
Aerosol can exploded—burned face 

Edith Snow, Bernardston, Mass. 234.58 
Struck by crowbar—inj. nose 

Harold Haun, North Adams, Mass. ... 580.00 
Fell on stairs—inj. knee 

Donald Sweeney, St. Albans, Vt. ... 277.50 
Knocked down by calf—inj. shoulder 

Eva Harton, Essex Jct., Vt pee 0.00 


cuts & bruises 


Auto accident—multi. 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 

















SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 





NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y x ’ 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Extra 


You may not be looking for- 
ward to bringing in your cows 
... but the lice are! 

They're all set and ready to 
cause your Cows and you a bad 
winter... itching, biting, suck- 
ing blood, knocking milk pro- 
duction... and multiplying by 
the millions. 

Fight back! Kill lice this fall 
and winter with Dri-Kil Extra 
from Cooper, manufacturer of 
leading louse killers for two 
generations. 

Dri-Kil Extra comes in handy 
2 |b. shaker cans and money- 
saving 7 and 20 Ib. plastic pails 
... kills lice on milking cows, 
heifers, calves . also beef 
cattle and hogs. 


Get Cooper Dri-Kil Extra 
from your 
animal health supplier. 


COOPER 


COOPER U.S.A., INC. 
1909 North Clifton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

A Wellcome Company 
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Earl Eaton demonstrates the high 
cooked soybeans. 


Soybeans..... 
(Continued from page 57) 


“They were just as palatable in May 
as in December, when they were first 
cooked,” Earl reports. 


Whole Picture 

Soybeans are getting their share of 
publicity these days, in the Northeast 
as well as nationally. Although the 
profit potential of growing and feed- 
ing soybeans is presently attractive, 
we should be careful not to be mes- 
merized by them. 

Experience with this crop in our 








a 


palatability of his ration containing 


region is limited... except for New 
Jersey and southern Pennsylvania. 
Varieties now grown in New York 
State are generally late-maturing 
and could fail in a short growing 
season. With ruminant animals, there 
are other economical substitutes... 
especially high-protein alfalfas that 
are more widely adapted to north- 
eastern soils and climate. 

Nonetheless, a growing number of 
farmers have found success with soy- 
beans the last couple of years, both 
as a crop to sell and a crop to feed. 
It looks as though 1974 will again 
be “the year of the bean.” 





Meats..... 
(Continued -from page 61) 


startle any Englishman, but suits 
Americans very well indeed. Served 
with a good fruit salad, it is a tasty 
and simple meal. 


TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE 


1 to 1% lbs. sausage 
3 eggs 
1% cups sifted flour 
3% teaspoon salt 
1% cups milk 
Form 1-inch balls of sausage or use 
links. Spread evenly in a 9X 13-inch 
baking pan. Place in a preheated 


350° F. oven for 20 to 25 minutes, 
or until fat exudes from sausage and 
the exterior loses its red color. 


Prepare batter by placing all re- 
maining ingredients in blender (eggs 
in first) or a mixer and running until 
batter is thoroughly combined and 
smooth. 


Remove pan with sausages from 
oven. If there is excessive fat, drain 
off part of it. Turn oven to 400° 
(glass pan) or 425° (metal pan). Pour 
batter over sausages and bake 35 to 
45 minutes longer, or until sausages 
are done. Cut in squares and serve 
with butter and syrup. 
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Max Richter of East Durham, (Greene County) New York, operates a but- 
terfly farm where he breeds and raises hundreds of types of butterflies. 
Scientists from various parts of the world depend on him for their supply 
of these beautiful members of the insect world. Photo: Alfred Weiner 
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NEW YORK 


AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ADE 


Larry Romance 
BATAVIA 

Tri-County Tractor & Equipment 
BERGEN 


Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & Equipment 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
COLLINS CENTER 

Spartan Ford Tractor Sales Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement Inc. 
CROTON FALLS 

North County Ford Tractor, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE-WATERTOWN 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors, Inc. 
EAST AVON 

Avon Ford Tractor, Inc. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 

Nephew’'s Garage 
ELMIRA 

E & O Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodd’s Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 
HAMMONDSPORT 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
ITHACA 

Ithaca Ford Tractor Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
LATHAM 

Bebout Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liverty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Niagara Ford Tractor, Inc. 
LYONS FALLS 

acer Equipment Corp. 
MATTITUCK 

Island Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 
PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 

Pine Plains Ford Tractor, Inc. 
PORT JERVIS | 

acu Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 


Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Springer’s, Inc. 
SAUGERTIES 

Hudson Valley Equipment Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement Inc. 
SODUS 

DeHondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 

ROY 


Alpine Ford Tractor & Equip. Inc. 
WEEDSPORT 

DeVeau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER 

Andover Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 
FAIRFIELD ~ 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Tractor & Equipment Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SAYRE 


Ben Van Dusen Sales & Service 
See us to 
buy, lease 
or finance. 














Ford Blue 
saves loads 
of time. 


\ right size for every tractor. 


‘ord Blue loaders fit almost all tractors...old or new...from 
0 to 135 horsepower. The 772 loader shown here on a Ford 
1000 is a popular choice for tractors up to 85 horsepower. 
ifts 2,500 Ibs up to 10’4”. Optional auxiliary pump designed 
o speed loading. For still greater economy, choose the 

71 with 1,800-Ib lift. And for feedlots that have outgrown 
nost loaders, you’ll prefer the 773 with 5,000-Ib lift capacity 
.. mounted on 100-hp plus tractors. Rugged wrap-around 
rame and loader arms provide great strength. Move manure, 
ertilizer, feed, silage... almost any bulk material with 

1 Ford Blue loader. 





The easy way with silage or green-chop. 
Speed up your livestock operations all the way with Ford 
Blue. Team a Big Blue wagon with a Ford Blue tractor for 
bunk feeding silage or green-chop. Haul from the trench silo 
or field. Select the 500-cu ft 810 or 400-cu ft 808. 

Optional side extensions and steel roof increase capacities 
by ’%3 more. Two-speed conveyor gives you accurate control. 
Heavy-gauge, all-steel construction. 


Compact-giant works in close quarters. 
With 4-wheel hydrostatic drive, the Ford compact loader 
turns in its tracks. Loads up to 1,500 Ibs at a bite. Handles so 
easily and works so fast it often will outdo many bigger 

loaders... especially inside buildings and in close quarters. 


Great for clean up work. Many attachments, including nine 
different buckets from 10 to 22 cu ft. 
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Come in... 
let's talk. 


We’re listed on 
the facing page. 












They're proving it in New York... 


AGWAY ENERGY KINGS, 590X, 595S & 3938S, 
HAVE WHAT IT TAKES TO HELP YOU 
GROW MORE MILK-MAKING POWER! 


All across Agway territory, Agway 
Crops Specialists are putting 
Agway Energy Kings on trial... 
with dairymen and corn growers 
like you as the judges! 

On plot after plot, thousands of 
farmers have already seen—and 
attested to—the superior vigor, the 
remarkable standability and 
disease resistance of these truly 
outstanding performers. And 
thousands of them are already 
planning—just as you should be—to 
test these stars of the corn world in 
their own fields next year. 


Put some stars in your fields 
Agway Energy Kings are the key 
to Agway’s grow-more-energy 


program . . . pretreated to protect 
against seed- and soil-borne diseases. 


Some of them are excitingly new, 
available for the first time this year. 
Others have been selected for their 


outstanding performance in years past. 


All will challenge, or surpass sub- 
stantially, the best you’ve ever grown. 


Go with the winners this year. Get 
full-color, informative Energy King 
brochures from your local Agway. 
‘Talk to your Agway Crops Specialist. 
Ask neighbors who have seen test 
plots about the most exciting line-up 
of hybrid seed corn in years. Then try 
some in your own fields and grow 
yourself more milk-making power. 


Meet the Energy Kings 

A truly outstanding performer: 
Agway 590X ‘Tremendous yield 
potential of up to 37 tons of silage 
and 235 bushels of grain per acre. 


Excellent standability. Maturity range: 
96 to 106 days (silage/grain). 

An excellent high-population 
hybrid: Agway 595S 

Exceptional root development plus a 
high-quality, rugged stalk has resulted 
in excellent standability. Widely 
adaptable. Maturity range: 94 to 104 
days (silage/grain). 

A “special cross” hybrid: Agway 
393S Proving itself from Maine to 
central Pennsylvania for superior 
standability, excellent disease 

resistance and grain yields. Maturity 
range: 90 to 100 days (silage/ grain). 
New star for short-season areas: 
Cornell 110 Vigorous early growth 
with above-average tolerance to cold 
soils. Good yields for short-season areas. 
Maturity range: 72 to 82 days (silage/grain) 
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The big ones 
bring you the 
Quiet Tudor 











Ford 9600. Giant convenience machine. 

Quick power response from 135 turbocharged horses. 
Positive gear selection with straight-line shifting. Power- 
engaged PTO with 540/1000 rpm. Leg-stretching room on 
the big 9-sq-ft deck. Controls and instruments perfectly 
positioned. Big jobs go fast and easy with a Ford 9600. 
That’s convenience. And the convenience extends right 
down to dozens of easy-care features. Let us show you the 
remarkable new air cleaning system. The fast, clean new 
coupling system for remote hydraulics. See for yourself 
why we call the Ford Blue 9600 the convenience machine. 


Weights, power-adjusted wheels, roll bars, seat belt and cab 
are extra cost options. Cab available factory-installed only. 
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The Quiet Tudor Cab. Nea pon Ford! 


Enter or exit from either side with the Ford Tudor cab on the 
8600 or 9600. Close the door—farm in comfort. Acoustical 
lining muffles engine and exhaust noises. Rubber mounts 
help reduce vibration. With the 9600 producing maximum 
power, inside sound level is only 84 decibels. And only 82.5 
dB(A) for the 8600. Clean, filtered air pressurizes the cab. 
Optional air conditioner and heater keep you comfortable. 


Ford 8600. SToollt 110-hp SHoTeR: 

Ford 8600 delivers tremendous workpower. 110 horsepower 
with weight and strength to pull six bottoms with ease in 
most soil conditions. Tough spots? Optional Dual Power 
lets you shift on-the-go with a touch of your toe—sends a 
surge of extra pulling power to the rear wheels. And famous 
Ford hydraulics help keep you on the move. | 
Big capacity and fast response. Let us it 
demonstrate the Ford 8600 for you. 
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NOW ONLY $99. 00 


to its size and shape it is easy to maneuver 
around any part of the animal. The handle is 
moulded in soft rubber, to eliminate fatigue 
and disease-creating vibration. Driven by a 
powerful motor, it CUTS FASTER than any 
integrally mounted unit, and there is NO dis- 
comforting OVERHEATING from the 
MOTOR. 


For detailed information write to: 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW rotary nylon brush, 
driven through a flexible shaft from an electric 
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deep into the animal hair, removing all dust, 
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swivel nut to the flexible cable, allowing easy 
movement with the brush in any direction. 

The brush attachment can be removed in 10 
seconds and a fast cutting clipping apparatus 
could be installed on the flexible shaft. Due 
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EDITORIALS & 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





WIDE RANGE 


Did it ever puzzle you to hear one politician 
characterize farmers as a downtrodden bunch of 
paupers without a red cent... and then hear an- 
other politician describe farmers as a rich minor- 
ity with above-average incomes? As with so 
many other easy generalizations, they’re both 
wrong, and they’re both right! 

A recent summary. of the business records of 
571 New York State dairy farmers for calendar 
1972 illustrates the point. Here’s a frequency 
distribution of these farmers in terms of labor 


income: 
Labor income Farms 


per operator 





Minus income 138 24 
$ 0 — 4,999 137 24 
5,000 — 9,999 143 20 
10,000 — 14,999 80 14 
15,000 — 19,999 4] 7 
20,000 — 24,999 15 3 
25,000 or more 17 3 


Labor income is the return to a farm operator 
for his labor and management...a charge of 
seven percent interest has been made in all 
capital involved, and subtracted from farm 
income. Note that nearly 50 percent had labor 
incomes under $5,000 per operator, another 40 
percent between $5,000 and $15,000, and the 
rest more than $15,000. The arithmetic average 
was $5,835 for all 682 operators involved on 
the 571 farms. 

There are two major points I conclude from 
all this concerning the evaluation of information: 
Frequency distributions are more helpful in 
getting an accurate picture of a situation than 
are arithmetic averages. After all, a river may 
only average two feet deep ... but a person can 
easily drown in the holes that are 20 feet deep! 

Politicians...or anyone else...can find 
among any population individuals that fit the 
need of the moment to illustrate a particular 
point of view. However, a thoughtful listener 
should searth for the truth that involves a broad- 
er consideration of the group in question. 


FOOD COST FURORE 


In a recent issue of Business Week, its editor 
wrote, “The willingness of this nation to coddle 
its farmers at the expense of consumers and at 
the risk of another round of roaring inflation is 
beyond human comprehension. It cannot be ex- 
plained by the waning political power of the 
farm bloc. And it certainly cannot be justified 
by any rational economic policy. It must be 
attributed to sheer force of habit.” 

Wrong, Mr. Editor . . . rising food prices are 
resulting from the workings of supply and de- 
mand in the marketplace. Overseas consumers 
are willing and able to pay more for U.S. grains 
than American consumers are accustomed to pay 

. . and misguided price controls have dis- 
couraged production in this country. 

As I read the item in Business Week deploring 
the rise in food prices, especially beef, I won- 
dered whether the editor knew that: 

—Average hourly wages in industry increased 
every year between 1952 and 1972... up by 
140 percent. Food prices during that period 
rose by 47 percent . . . largely because average 
prices at the farm rose in only ten of those 
years, and dropped in the other ten. As recently 
as 1972, beef cattle prices dropped from $38.62 
per hundredweight on July 11 to $34 on August 
23... a tumble of 12 percent in six weeks! 


4 


Number Percent 


Business Week should try to weather a storm 
like that sometime! 

—In early July of this year, boneless sirloin 
steak cost $1.99 per pound at Washington, D.C. 
. . . $4.55 at Bonn, Germany and $12.04 in 
Tokyo, Japan! 

—The consumer will lay down a dollar for 
an ounce of whisky without batting an eye. 
But how he howls when he has to pay a dollar 
for a gallon of milk! 

—If cattle prices had risen as fast as hospital 
charges, they would be selling for $180 a hun- 
dred pounds, liveweight. 

And so on and on could flow the statistics 
that illustrate the wildly cyclical nature of farm 
prices . . . the relatively lower incomes “en- 
joyed” by farm families as compared to their 
urban counterparts over the last quarter century 
... the enormous investments required by mod- 
ern farming. But these things . . . even if be- 
lieved by non-farm consumers . . . would not 
shift his or her attitude toward food prices. The 
consumer wants lower food prices, period. 

To heck with all the fancy public relations 
programs to convince the consumer that he 
“owes” farmers a better living. How many of 
you ever decided to buy a Ford automobile be- 
cause the Ford Foundation does great things on 
behalf of mankind . . . whereas General Motors 
has no such charitable foundation? 

The consumer will pay more if he has to pay 
more because of the realities of a marketplace 
responsive to the interplay of supply and de- 
mand. It is futile to attempt to convince anyone 
that he should be happy about paying more for 
anything . . . this flies in the face of the facts 
of human nature. 


RES CYCLE 


Penn State researchers are sticking grimly to 
their work of developing livestock rations that 
include animal manure of various kinds. While 
applauding their persistence and imagination, I 
must confess doubt as to whether it’s a viable 
concept. 

Remember the drunk who was given a glass 
of water? After a sip, he made up a face and 
exclaimed, “It'll never sell!” That’s my summa- 
tion of the long-run fate of feeding animal ma- 
nures to animals. 

I can see it now... Ralph Nader will write 
a book on the topic entitled “Unfit From Any 
Steed.” After a television documentary or two 
showing all the gory details, the average con- 
sumer will refuse to eat anything! The final 
blow will come when a young researcher makes 
a sensational discovery, and exclaims, “Why not 
recycle this stuff through plants first?” 


BIGGEST COUNTERFEITER 


Harland Poyer, who lives not far from Ithaca, 
New York, recently sent me a diagram he had 
devised, showing the inverse correlation between 
the purchasing power of the dollar and the 
national debt. Sure enough, the national debt 
has been soaring ».. and the value of the dollar 
sags year by year. In 1972, total government 
spending at all levels came to 35 percent of the 
dollar value of our national output. I note that 
the national debt is now nearing half a trillion 
dollars... grim evidence that politicians of both 
parties have found it impossible to live within 
a reasonable budget! It’s especially alarming 
that 21 percent of the total national debt was 
incurred during the last four years. 

Economist James Bray of the Stanford Re- 





search Institute reports that the federal gov-— 
ernment pumped a total of $46 billion into the 
U.S. money supply in 1971 and ’72... without 
a counterbalancing expansion of goods and 
services. The effect is the same as if $46 billion 
of counterfeit dollar bills had been slipped 
unaware into the money stream ... and to think 
that kind old Uncle Sam is in effect the biggest 
counterfeiter of them all! The galloping inflation 
that robs us all is the result. 

Government spending is really out of control, 
like a raging four-alarm fire. There is no magic 
formula for getting it under control again... 
just the time-tested one of crowding our legis- 
lators to return to the concept of a really bal- 
anced budget. 

Governors of some northeastern states (notably 
our friend Mr. Rockefeller in New York) have 
all kinds of fiscal wizardry to convince the 
voters that state budgets are balanced. The fact 
is, however, that they're not always in the black, 
either ...so do some crowding of legislators in 
your home states, too. 


MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY 


Some of the folks I meet can talk of nothing 
else but corruption in government, the seizing 
of hostages by fanatics, soaring crime, rising 
taxes, and’all the other well-publicized afflictions 
of mankind. It is as though they purposely wore 
dark glasses through all of life’s experiences. 

But they thereby are unaware of the vibrant 
beauty of fall’s changing foliage... they do not 
see the evening star twinkling its welcome to 
the first clean, cold breath of winter. The dawn 
with all its promise ...and eventide’s beckon- 
ing rest... both are merely irritants to those 
whose gaze is fixed firmly upon the mud and 
dirt of life. 

It’s my privilege to visit families whose 
hearth glows with concern for each other, and 
to talk with people facing life’s calamities with 
a courage impossible to put on paper. My jour- 
neys take me among the workers and managers 
in life’s sweaty arenas where goods are created 
... Where people take as a matter of course 
that it is man’s destiny to be productive. The 
negative cup of bitter dregs shall always be 
mankind’s lot to drink, but the world also offers 
a full measure of positives. 

If you find yourself succumbing to the fash- 
ionable contention that all is dismal and gloomy 
in this troubled old world, then it is because a 
major portion of life has escaped your awareness. 
May the attitude of gratitude grace your thanks- 
giving table when you sit down to partake of 
the traditional feast! 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


“The mood of Washington is set by the 
bureaucracy, rather than by elected officials. 
The bureaucracy is always there, looking neither 
to the left nor the right, resisting change, pro- 
tecting jobs, waiting patiently for the elected 
policymakers to go their way, as go they must.” 
— Congressman Barber Conable, 35th District, 
New York. 


THE PASSING PARADE 


A friend of mine, who had the sense to select 
parents who are millionaires, took me to an 
exclusive men’s club in Chicago. Being a country 
boy, I was appropriately impressed with the 
luxuriant surroundings and fancy food. 

After dinner, we paused at the entrance... 
and watched as a black limousine that seemed 
half a block long pulled smoothly to a stop. 
The colorfully-uniformed doorman rushed down 
to open the door, lost his footing, and rolled 
down the steps. 

The club manager observed the scene and 
scolded the crestfallen doorman, “Be careful, 
man...people will think you're a member!” 
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Agway Coop., Inc. 
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‘Queens Farms Supply Store 
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. Agway Farm Store 
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‘ Kilbury Feed Service 
Attica Agway 

Auburn Agway Farm & Home 
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UTICA Revere Shoes 
UTICA Seneca Boot 
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CONNECTICUT 

BERLIN Mickey Finn Store 
BLOOMFIELD . Bloomfield Farmers Exch. 
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BRIDGEPORT Liberty A&N Store 
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WATERVILLE 
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Surplus Center 
Work Apparel 
Agway, Inc. 


MAINE 


Agway, Inc. 
Archie’ s A&N Store 


The Carter Feed & Farm Supply 


Schiro'’s Bangor Shoe Store 

Standard Shoe Store 

Colburn Shoe Store 

Picard’s Feed & Supply 

Agway, Inc. 

.Epstein’s 

. Hodgman Footwear 

Grimaldi’s 

Willey's 

-Soucy Supply 

. Coles Shoe Shop 

Cyr’s Dept. Store 

Campbell’s 

Big Al’s Place 

Agway, Inc. 

Maine Potato Growers, Inc. 

Stevens Feed & Hardware 
. . Agway, Inc. 

A & R Specialty Co. 

J. E. McCormick & Son 

Agway, Inc. 





“What's light as a feather, wears like a tire, and hasn't 
raised prices in three years?” 





- TINGLEY RUBBER CORPORATION, 222 SOUTH » AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


(L to R:) Knee-High Boot: $9.50 Hi-Top Work Rubber: $5 
10” Work Boot: $7.50 Women’s Muk-Luk Boot: $6.50 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMESBURY 
AMHERST 
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AUBURN 
BOSTON 
BOSTON 
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CLINTON . 
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FITCHBURG 
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PITTSFIELD 
SALEM 


SHELBURNE FALLS 


Ben's Men's Shop 
Amherst Farmers Supply, Inc. 
Athol Army & Navy Store 
Aubrey Pulling 

Mickey Finn 

Sam's Outlet 

Eastern Uniform Co. 

. Sanford’s Inc. 

Marine Clothing Co. 
Brookfield Factory Outlet 
Student Bros. 

United Coop. Farmers, Inc. 
Army & Navy Store 

Dow Shoe Store 

Student’s Shoe Store 
Agway, Inc. 

Farm Bureau Assn. 


Greenfield Farmers Coop. Exchange 
. Hardwick Farmers Co-op Exchange 


Ben Cortell 

Hitchcock Shoes, Inc. 
Agway, Inc. 

Mansfield Feed & Farm Supply 
Maynard Outdoor Store 
C. P. Washburn 

Gob Shop 

Natick Outdoor Store 
Wells Shoes 

Agway, Inc. 

Agway, Inc. 

|. Fine, Inc. 

Agway, Inc. 

2: B. St. Pierre Shoes 
Agway, Inc. 


SOUTH LANCASTER Lancaster Grain & Supply Co. 


SOUTHBRIDGE 
WESTFIELD. . 
WILLIAMSTOWN 
WORCESTER 


C & S Outlet Inc. 
Agway, Inc. 

Lo Presto’s Shoe Store 
Al Vuono’s Men's Shop 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLAREMONT 
CONCORD 
CONCORD 
CONCORD 
DOVER. 
MANCHESTER 
MILFORD 
MILFORD 
NASHUA 
NASHUA _ . 
SALEM . . 
WALPOLE . 


R. N. Johnson 
Agway, Inc. 


Merrimack Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


Mickey Finn 

Agway, Inc. 
LeBlanc’s Shoe Store 
Agway, Inc. 

. . Irving Savage 
Little Shoe Store 
Morey’s Uniforms 
Pete's Little Store 

R. N. Johnson, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND 


NORTH PROVIDENCE Shoe Horn 
PASCOAG Berk's 
PAWTUCKET Saltzman’s Inc. 
WARREN Jamiel’s Shoe World 


WEST KINGSTON Agway, Inc. 


VERMONT 
ALBURG Alburg Isle Lamotte Farmers Coop., Inc. 
BARRE The R. L. Clark Store, Inc. 
BRATTLEBORO . Sam's Dept. Store 
BRATTLEBORO Agway, Inc. 
BRIDPORT . Francis Breugtited 
BRIDPORT Huestis Farm Supplies 
CHESTER DEPOT R. B. Erskine Feed Store 
GRAND ISLE . St. Albans Coop. Creamery 
HIGHGATE CENTER O. C. McCuin & Son 
LUDLOW Ludlow Feed & Supply 
MIDDLEBURY Abram’s Dept. Store 
MIDDLEBURY Agway, Inc. 
MILTON. . . Milton Co-op Dairy Corp. 
MORRISVILLE . Lamoille Grain Co. 
MORRISVILLE Yankee Milk Inc. 
NEWPORT H. P. Hood & Sons Farm Store 
RUTLAND Agway, Inc. 


SAINT ALBANS 
SAINT ALBANS 
SAINT JOHNSBURY 
SAINT JOHNSBURY 


H. P. Hood & Sons 

St. Albans Coop. Creamery 
Caplan's Army Store 

E.T. & H.K. Ide, Inc. 


VERGENNES Fishman’s Dept. Store 
VERGENNES H. P. Hood & Sons Farm Store 
WEST RUTLAND Richard B. Chapman, |.B.A. 
WEST RUTLAND S. E. Smith Co. 
NEW JERSEY 
BRIDGETON . Agway Co-op. 
BRIDGETON Pete's Men's Shop 
COLUMBUS Jack Van Aken 
ELMER Agway, Inc. 
FLEMINGTON Hunterdon Agway 
FREEHOLD Dill’s Raceway Equip. 
GLASSBORO . Gloucester Coop. Lawn Center 
MOUNT HOLLY . Mount Holly Farm & Home 
PENNINGTON Rosedale Mills 
PRINCETON Rosedale Mills 
VINELAND Bernie's A&N 
WOODSTOWN Agway, Inc. 
WOODSTOWN . Woodstown Ice & Coal 


GET READY FOR 


BUMPER 
SALES 














ORDER PLENTY OF SEED 


FOR YOUR 1974 


HARRIS 


JET STAR 
SUPERSONIC 


ES? 3B FRXID 


TOMATO 
PLAN Ts 


“The Perfect 
Pair."’ 
















3 GP. 





These Two Great Harris Varieties Will 
Be Advertised to More than 64,000,000 
Readers in Farm/Garden/Shelter 
Magazines and Newspaper Garden 
Pages... 


¢ American Home « Better Homes & 
Gardens « Farm Journal « Flower & 
Garden ¢« Organic Gardening * The New 
York Times ¢ Chicago Tribune. 


Plus Other Magazines and Newspa- 
pers to Cover Important Market Areas. 


Also ads in Garden Store magazines 
and free banners, mats and radio 
scripts for your dealers! 


We'll be telling home gardeners to look 
for The Perfect Pair—Harris Jet Star 
and Supersonic in their local stores. 
We'll also be telling why these great 
varietiés are The Perfect Pair: “‘Plant 
both and enjoy a heavy harvest of big, 
firm, delicious fruit all season long!”’ 
And, we'll be telling your dealers all 
about this major promotion and how 
they can tie into it fast and hard. 


Get in your seed order NOW! 


HARRIS SEEDS 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
60 Moreton Farm 
Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
Send for FREE Catalog 
or see your Harris salesman. 


Tel. (716) 247-3963 or 594-9411 


iowcos POWER OUTAGE | 


PROTECTION! 
Me CT 


ea 


11 MODELS TO 
80,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout. 




























WRITE FOR DETAILS 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC. Cron mass 01720 


FHONE A.C. 617-26 ELE 





“The handiest saw we have ever used’’ is what our customers 
tell us. We think you would like it, too. Designed primarily for 
pruning fruit trees, it is also useful for yard shrubbery and in the 
woodlot. Indispensable for camping. 16” replaceable blades 90¢ 
each, Just mail this ad with your name, address and a check to 


WHEELER SAW COMPANY, Belchertown, Ma. 01007 


(Ma. residents add 3% for Sales Tax) 
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Eggs from this high-rise, deep-pit structure feed into Jim's processing 
plant, left, which also serves two automated conventional houses not 
visible. 


Essbeat 


Poultrymen are fast learning the two-step . 


by Earl Ainsworth 


. producer to re- 


tailer to consumer. The three-step, once the rage, is command- 
ing less of a following, much to the alarm of wholesale egg 
dealers who find themselves being omitted as more and more 
producers hook up directly with retailers for the benefit of 


both. 


LATEST signs of bypassing the 
egg wholesaler come from Whites- 
ville, New York poultryman Jim 
Fitzpatrick, who reports he is in- 
tegrating his 120,000-bird caged 
layer operation with a group of retail 
stores affiliated with Midstate Big M 
and P&C, both supermarket chains 
headquartered in Syracuse. 

He sums up his reason in one word 
— security. Situated in the southwest 
corner of Steuben County, Jim is 
where egg markets aren't the stron- 
gest. He has always sold mainly to 
wholesale dealers, but things are 
changing. “These dealers are getting 
fewer and stronger,’ he explains, 
“so it’s becoming more of a ‘take it 
or leave it’ proposition.” 

He sees his move to hook up with 
the retail outlets as a measure which 
will take some of the guesswork out 
of future decisions and bring a more 
attractive price for his eggs in the 
process. The Urner-Barry price quo- 
tation plus a few cents is a welcome 
change from the days of minus, even 
though delivery is involved. 

“Til be getting a higher-than- 
wholesale price to put the eggs in the 
stores,” Jim explains, “plus security 


fi 





Jim Fitzpatrick pauses next to the 
grader that processes eggs from three 
automated houses . . . two conventional 
and one high-rise deep pit. 


in the market because the stores, 
as they take my eggs, will be build- 
ing equity in the Pain of part-owner- 
ship in my operation.” He goes on to 
explain how this growing liaison will 
solidify and increase his base of ex- 
pansion, pointing out that “the days 
of my putting up a new building 
without an already-guaranteed mar- 
ket are long gone.” 

Already, half of Jim’s daily pro- 
duction hits the road aboard his 
trucks bound for some 25 stores that 
have thus far entered the program. 
Richard Balduzzi, president of Mid- 
state Big M markets, and the man 
most closely involved in the retail 
end of things, explains that it’s 
“strictly a volunteer setup.” By that 
he means that only stores in the 
chains that want to are hooking up 
with the Fitzpatrick operation. As 
mentioned before, there are presently 
25, “but the target,” Richard adds, 
“is around 60.” 

What makes it attractive to the 
retail store people is the potential 
for partial ownership. Let’s take 
one dozen eggs sold through a par- 
ticipating store. Obviously, there is 
a difference between Jim’s total cost 
of putting that dozen there and what 
the store paid him. A certain part of 
that difference on each dozen is 
accrued “on paper” until, some time 
in the future, it becomes enough to 
buy a certain percentage of Jim’s 
operation. Thus, part ownership is 
accrued by the retailers as more 
stores take more eggs. 

Mr. Balduzzi remarks that from 
the retailer’s standpoint, considering 
the already thin margin on products 
and the sharp competition in the 
grocery business, “you can’t lose.” 
The stores are paying the same for 
eggs as they were before, but getting 
equity (and perhaps a more uniform 
product) at no additional expense. 

P&C has a separate direct-buying 
system with other producers for cer- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 


C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
Addison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant 

Gugino Farm Equipment 
Canandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Canastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Candor 

Farm Equipment Store 
Canton 

Robinson Farm Equipment Co.. | 
Cazenovia 

J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
Cherry Valley 

Hayner Bros., Inc. 
Conquest 

Burke’s Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
Cortland 

Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 

K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
East Amherst 

H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
Falconer 

Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
Fonda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
Fredonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
Gasport 

Lisle & Ricker 
Geneva 

F & W Equipment Co., Inc 
Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Kinderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Livingston Manor 

Livingston Manor Airport, Inc. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
Mendon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River Implement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Norwood 

Norwood Motor Sales, Inc. 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 

Rochester Tractor, Inc. 
Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Wolcott 

IH Sales & Service 
Yorkshire 

Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 


Introducing the == srisessosastarne caper 
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Broken chains. Ournew worm drive helps 


manure spreaders ano aclu: last 50% to 80% longer. Tests 
i 9 
oSince the pitchfork.  .oeree need Shtatatsided 


models, box sides are guaranteed for 
life. If sides ever rust through—we replace 
them free! (Models 530, 540, 550 and 555 
belonging to original owner. Labor not 
included.) 

Uneven spreading—a big hang-up. So 
we mount paddles at a greater angle (and 
use extra paddles per foot of shaft) for a 
more even pattern left, right...and center. 

Twisted boxes? Our new “A-frame” pulls 
straight from hitch to axle. Even with rough 
terrain and heavy loads, the box holds up. 
No stress. No shock. No bending. 

Other breakthroughs: Square beater 
shafts (for extra strength). Curved paddle 
claws for aggressive handling of tough, 
frozen manure. Beefed-up PTO’s with dou- 
ble the capacity (for high hp tractors). 
And infinite hydraulic apron speeds 
(555 only). 

See the 500 “Better Bear Claws.” Eight 
models. Trailing or truck-mounted. At your 
IH® dealer now. 











Heese 


Harry Klotzbach 
(right) and son Leo 
look at soybean crop 
in field next to one 
of their poultry 
houses. 








What Chevy’s doing 
about farm economy 
We're building you tough, depend- 
able trucks designed to help hold 
down maintenance costs. Example: 
an available single-unit hood- 
fender-front-end assembly that tilts 
forward for easy engine access. 


Protection against rust 


Chevy conventional cabs (Series 
50, 60, 65) are totally immersed in 
an electrically charged primer 
paint emulsion. Paint is drawn into 
crevices to help protect against rust 
and corrosion. 


Building a better way 


Poultry farm 


Oakfield, Corfu, South Alabama, 
Basom...none of these names of 
localities would be recognized by 
very many northeasterners. How- 
ever, if I located a farm as being 
near the Batavia Downs where the 
nags lure the bettors, then I'd have 
most folks oriented! 

Anyway, the farm in question is 
operated by Harry Klotzbach and 
his son, Leo, near Basom, New York. 
It involves 423 acres (26 of which 
are rented)... primarily a poultry 


Built tough so the value lasts 


Roomy, comfortable cabs 


We tried to make driving both com- 
fortable and convenient. Interior 
dimensions such as pedal distance, 
leg room and steering wheel clear- 
ance are generous. And you get 
power flow-through ventilation. 
Instruments are front serviceable. 


Wide range of models 


Available Six and V8 power, single 
or tandem axles with capacities up 


to 34,000 lbs., 4- and 5-speed 


manual transmissions and Allison 
automatics. Ideal for stake, flatbed, 


_ van and other body applications. 


to serve the U.S.A. 





and cash-crop operation. 

Officially known as OK Farms, it; 
major enterprise normally is 20,00:) 
laying hens, but this has been ex. 
panded to 34,000 birds. A buildin: 
once used as a cage-brooder hous: 
serves now to house 13,500 layin: 
hens in double-deck cages. 

Another house has a flat-deck a- 
rangement with walk-through alleys 
between cage rows. “We get a hig] - 
er percentage of cracked eggs ii 
the flat-deck house with its ege- 
collecting belts,” Harry comment:. 
There are eight birds in each cag» 
(24 X 18 inches). 

OK Farms has an egg grade, 
operated by four women who ar> 
neighbors of the Klotzbach family. 
Eggs go off the farm in retail pack- 
ages to producer-wholesaler Alan 
Hainsworth of Mount Morris, Ne\ 
York. 

Crops here included 270 acres o' 
corn in 1973... all to be harvestec| 
for grain and fed to laying hens. “. 
good thumb rule,” Harry advises, “i: 
that it takes a bushel of corn pe 
hen per year, plus supplement. 
Drying facilities...and storage fo 
20,000 bushels of shelled corn. . 
facilitate corn-handling at the farm 
stead, 


Soybeans 


Another crop was 19 acres o° 
Harosoy soybeans, which the Klotz 
bachs may feed after roasting... 07 
sell, depending on relative prices o! 
supplement and whole beans. In 
either case, the on-farm Mix-Mill 
will be used in making up the poul- 
try rations. 

Oyster shell, by the way, is pres- 
ently used at the rate of 80 to 90 
pounds per ton of poultry mash... 
arranged so the knife-chewing shells 


(Continued on page 9) 
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(Continued from page 6) 


tain stores. Some 25 years old, this 
program has been tremendously suc- 
cessful, and P&C president Art Haz: 
lett emphatically points out that it 
will be unaffected by the Fitzpatrick 
operation. 

As with most any marketing meth 
od, however, there are problem: 
involved. 

Distance is a problem. Jim’s rela- 
tively-distant location necessitate: 
long runs with delivery trucks. I 
he is to justify an extra 150-milé 
trip, it will almost surely have t 
involve more than just one new store 
Oversupply of certain egg sizes, a: 
well as transitional problems, wil! 
likely occur. 

It appears that the poultry indus- 
try is still living up to its reputatior 
for fast change. The small poultry- 
man must be in a special marketing 
situation, and use wise management. 
to survive. Things don’t look any 
easier for the egg wholesaler who 
is fast becoming the victim of the 
two-step. And if producers with the 
size of business like Jim Fitzpatrick’: 
are to survive, they also must stay 
alert to change! 

American A griculturist, November, 197.) 





STARTER HOUSE 


Louis Dunckel has a recently-built 
house for starting pullets. It measures 
51640 feet, has four double rows 
of flat-deck cages (eight rows in all). 

“Flat deck cages have an advan- 
tage over multiple-deck cages,’ Lou 
reports, “in that light intensity tends 
to be more uniform.” He puts 22 
chicks in each cage (2X3 feet)... 
40,000 chicks in each batch. On the 
average, 2] birds per cage normally 
come out of the facility at the end 
of the 20-week growing period. 

Fan-equipped space heaters, fired 
by LP-gas, keep the brooder house 
warm. There are six inches of fiber 
glass in the ceiling, three inches in 
sidewalls. “Doghouses” over fan 
openings prevent leakage of light in- 
to the windowless house. 

Concrete pits under the cages 
are one foot deep, and are cleaned 
by a 14-hp lawn tractor equipped 
with paddle-blades. — G.L.C. 


Tax Reporting — Many leaders of 
the poultry industry claim that the 
cash method of reporting income 
results in overexpansion of egg pro- 
duction and thus generates the “boom 
and bust” pattern so typical of the 
industry. 

An analysis of the situation by 
Professor Olan Forker of Cornell 


Potiiiryasunen 


(Continued from page 8) 


bypass the hammers of the Mix- 
Mill. “The only ground limestone 
we feed is what is in the supplement 
we use,” Harry reports. 

“The wave of the future,” he goes 
on, “involves recycling poultry ma- 
nure through the corn plant to 
grain, and back through the birds. 
We have enough land to do this for 
the number of birds we have, and 
hopefully we'll be able to schedule 
manure — spreading so we wont 
have insurmountable environmental 
complaints.” 


Mechanics 


The Klotzbachs are skillful farm 
mechanics, and have just had built 
a new heated shop (40X80 feet) 
featuring overhead doors 12 feet 
high and 16 feet wide. It boasts not 
only heat, but a toilet, an office, and 
other comforts of home. 

In an older shop, Leo and Harry 
built their own no-till corn planter 
in 1973. They planted 150 acres 
with it, and report good results. One 
21-acre field... even in a wet spring 

. was planted the day before Easter 
Sunday on corn stubble. Herbicides 
for their no-till corn included Bladex 
only, or Lasso plus AAtrex. 

There is plenty of work to go 
around at OK Farms, but it’s not all 
work and no play. A five-acre pond 
on the second farm not far from the 
homestead offers recreation room. 
Besides, in this noisy and fast-paced 
world, most any farm offers elbow 
room and comparative tranquility! — 
G.L.C. 

American Agriculturist, November, 1973 





University shows a possible “swing” 
in gross income of as much as 96 
percent by the cash method of re- 
porting. This is made possible by 
deferring or declaring payment of 
expenses, and doing the same for 
income ... depending on which tax- 
able year is better taxwise. 

If the accrual method were used, 
all of the costs incurred in prepay- 
ment or early purchase would show 
up in inventory. Professor Forker 
believes that the accrual method, if 
it were mandatory on all egg pro- 
ducers, might reduce the incentive 
to overexpand production as a result 
of stimulus by rising prices. 
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4400... 


everything that made the frisky 


Cornell researchers have published the 


for 1972. Here are some figures from that publication: 
NEW YORK POULTRY FARM SUMMARIES 
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“Poultry Farm Business Summary” 


Factor 1969 1971 1972 
Number of farms 43 40 38* 
Man equivalent Pe) Bez 3.2 
Number of hens 13,700 16,400 20,045 
Total investment $102,192 $148,000 $149,684 
Total receipts $138,458 $146,090 $160,944 
Total expenses $109,215 $132,843 $149,476 
Av. price per doz. eggs 45.64 33.8¢ 31.8¢ 
Eggs per hen 215 219 227 
Hens per man 4,720 bes 6,264 
Lbs. feed per doz. eggs 4.8 4.3 4.2 
Labor income per operator $ 16,893 $2,532 $. 146 





*Includes only layer operations, omits 10 pullet-rearing operations on which information was also gathered. 





LN LE\YA/ 4400 HydraCat. 


Big heft and easy handling. 


is, its snappy skid-steer maneuverability 


2500 HydraCat a favorite, but with more 
size and power. Here’s a powerful loader 
with a 44 h.p. Ford water-cooled engine 
(or a 30 h.p. air-cooled engine) that gets 
things done! T-bar controls make you an 
expert operator the first time you use it. 
Hydrostatic drive keeps the goin’ smooth 
at any speed; keeps maintenance low, 
and work-power fast. Here’s a skid-steer 
loader you'll have to operate to be- 
lieve. The secure overhead guard with 
screened sides, self-leveling bucket, ad- 
justable seat, quick-switch tool bar, and 
much more, are standard equipment. 


gets into the tightest corners and gets 
the work done fast. Gehl HydraCats... 
economy 2500, or beefy 4400... for 
dozens of uses all around the farm. Mail 
this coupon today for more information. 


GEHL CO., West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 


Please send me complete information on: 


(J 2500 HydraCat (J 4400 HydraCat [] Student 
Name 

Rt. Town 

State Zip 


Even as hefty as the new 4400 HydraCat 
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Being the last of the big time spenders may be 
o.k. for some folks, but if you’re interested in getting 
ahead we'd like you to know more about Mitey Mac. 


Mitey Mac is great at saving time in a big way. And its many 
special features make it first in improving man-hour productivity: 


* EASIEST TO OPERATE with dual hydra lever controls — 
NO FOOT CONTROLS REQUIRED 

* Moves top useable power to extremely tight spots 

* Exceptionally smooth operation 

* Proven under extreme conditions 


To find out how easy it is to have the first of the big-time savers 
at work for you, send along the coupon below and we’ll- rush 


complete information to you. 


MITEY MAC 


BY HYDRA MAC 


HYDRA MAC, INC. 
Thief River Falls, 
Minnesota 56701 
Tel. 218/681-7130 


PLEASE SEND FREE COLOR 
FOLDER AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT MITEY MAC 


CENTURY _{% 
OIL FIRED 


PORTABLE HEATER 


Name 


City 


State 





Address 


(and it could save a lot) 


Smart farmers buy their Century 
Air Devil Portable Heaters early 
and have stand-by heat all win- 
ter, not just part of the time. 
They’re ready when winter 
strikes rather than waiting fora 
winter emergency that could 
cost them more in time or live- 
stock losses than a Century Air 
Devil costs. 


Don’t wait! Write today for complete information and a FREE 32- 


page Century Line Catalog. 


CENTURY encINEERING CORPORATION 


221 4th Ave., S.E.  ¢ 


puttered OMYCIN 
_pIHVDROSTREP! 
PENICILLIN oe ail 





Cedar Rapids, lowa 52401 





Aneffective 
dry cow mastitis 
treatment. 


One syringe treats 4 quarters. 
You should have it before you 
need it. 


G. C. Hanford Mfg. Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 





Veterinary pharmaceuticals since 1846 
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in some areas of New York State. 


Blackbird damage like this claims as much as 30 bushels of corn per acre 
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Blackbird blues 


A flock of redwings settles in a 
cornfield and starts feeding. Some 
pick up kernels dropped on the 
ground. Suddenly one bird doesn’t 
feel so chipper and commences to 
fly erratically here and there, crying 
out in alarm and generally kicking 
up a fuss. Frightened, the whole 
flock leaves. 

The reason was Avitrol, a selective 
bird bait tried with great success 
this year by several blackbird-plagued 
cor growers in New York. Fifty 
percent of those who tried it were 
interviewed, and reported 90 to 100- 
percent control. Approved for use 
in standing field corn only, this sub- 
stance must be applied aerially under 
government supervision. Jim Forbes, 
a U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service man 
from Albany, who trained the pilots 
and headed up the survey, tells us 
about it: 

“Avitrol is designed for the guy 
who loses 10 to 30 bushels of corn 
per acre to the blackbirds,” he says, 
“with the economic cut-off point 
resting at about three bushels loss.” 

He goes on to explain that only 
one kernel in a hundred that are 
dropped is treated with Avitrol. An 
average of only one in 500 birds 


ingests the substance, a fact that 
pleases many environmental scien- 
tists. Only a third of a field need be 
treated to protect the whole thing. 

The pilot ‘lays swaths of treated 
grain seed mix across the central 
area of a field. Three pounds of 
treated corn are applied per acre. 
For the sake of game birds, none is 
laid within 40 feet of the edge. Three 
applications are made one week 
apart, with a cost in the neighbor- 
hood of five dollars per acre pro- 
tected. 

So far, there are eight aerial crop 
sprayers certified for Avitrol appli- 
cation in the state, with a probabil- 
ity of more getting in next year, 
since the blackbird-damage season 
generally falls during a gap in their 
work schedule. 

Such elaborate measures for black- 
bird control may seem unwarranted 
until it is remembered that New 
York State leads the country in corn 
damage due to these feathered crit- 
ters. What is attractive about Avitrol 
is its low-kill level, and almost non- 
existent effect on songbirds and 
game fowl. For further information, 
farmers should contact the nearest 
aerial crop sprayer. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 





At any sign of winter storm my 
first thought is of keeping warm; 
and doing that will e’er require a 
real roaring wood-fed fire. There 
are some “modern” folks who hold 


the only way to beat the cold is 
with a fancy furnace that takes 
orders from a thermostat. These 
characters will sit around in rooms 
where there is not a sound, pre- 
tending that a heat machine that’s 
hid away someplace unseen is keep- 
ing them as warm as toast, and they 
will prob’ly even boast about their 
glorious draft-free heat while cold 
air whistles ’round their feet. 

That kind of comfort, seems to 
me, would be complete monotony. 
I’m still a country boy, I guess; I'd 
rather have unevenness than never 
hear a fireplace roar or see flames 
through a wood-stove door. My 
city friends, of course, deride a 
system that can scorch one side and 
leave the other shivering in air that 
has no warmth, by jing. But that’s 
all right *cause you can turn ’fore 
either side begins to burn, or move 
until you’ve found a spot that’s not 
too cool and isn’t hot. I’ve never 
seen a thermostat that gives quick 
choice of heat like that. 
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Dates to Remember 


Nov. 3 - Rockingham Craftsmen 
Yair, Kingston Town Hall and 

Pent Memorial Room of Congre- 
gational Church, Kingston,N.H. 


Nov. 3 - Meeting of Young Farm- 
ers and Teachers of Agriculture, 
“O a.m., Stockbridge Valley 
Central School, Munnsville, 
N.¥., to discuss organizing 
statewide Young Farmers! 
Association and affiliating 
with national chapter. 


Nov. 7-8 - Vermont Farm Bureau 
Annual Meeting, Auditorium, 
Barre, Vt. 


Nov. 8 - Annual Meeting Rhode 
“sland Farm Bureau, Yankee 
iiotor Inn, Post Road, Warwick, 
Peeks 


Nov. 8-13 - Keystone Interna- 
‘ional Livestock Exposition, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘ov. 10 - NY Hereford Associa- 
Sion Annual Meeting, Syracuse, 
{. Yes 


jove 11-14 - New York Farm 
jureau Annual Meeting, Granit 
2, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


lov. 11-16 - 65th Annual Meet- 
ng American Society of Agron- 
my, Hilton Hotel, Las Vegas, 
fev. 


lov. 12-13 ~ Massachusetts 

‘arm Bureau Annual Meeting, 
learthstone Motor Inn, Seekonk, 
fass. 


Yov. 1l2-15 - Annual NYS 
-esticide Conference, Alice 
Statler Auditorium, Cornell 
Iniversity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 12-20 - 107th Annual Ses- 
sion National Grange, Radis- 
30n Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, 
Yeb. 


Yov. 13-14 - New Hampshire 
Farm Bureau Annual Meeting, 
Highway Hotel, Concord, N.H. 


Nov. 13-14 - Inter-State Milk 
Producers Cooperative Annual 
Meeting, Marriott Motor Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 14-16 - Maine Farm Bureau 
Annual Meeting, Civic Center, 
Augusta, Maine 


Nov. 15-16 ~- 19th Annual Con- 
vention Pennsylvania Holstein 
Association, Seven Springs 
Mountain Resort, Seven Springs, 
Pa. 


Nov. 17 - Livestock Field Days, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Nave. 


Nov. 18-21 - Pennsylvania 
Farmers! Association Annual 
Meeting, Penn Harris Motor 
Inn, Camp Hill, Pa. 


Nov. 19-25 - International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago, 
Telli 


Nov. 25-29 - National 4-H Con- 
gress, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 27-28 - New Jersey Farm 
Bureau Annual Meeting, Ramada 
Inn, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Dec. 2-4 - Cornell Seed School, 
Sheraton Inn, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Dec. 18 - New York Agricultur- 
al Situation and Outlook Con- 
ference, Warren Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





SOLUTION 
by Roy Z. Kemp 


The fenders of our cars 
Would have a few less dents 
If cars had less horse power 
And drivers more horse sense. 
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HESSTO! 





Acash bonus direct from the factory— even on machines for future delivery!* 
or...interest paid to May 1, 1974 


Start your Hesston one-man system now— when you can pick the exact machine you want— 
have it ready when you need it, and save money by buying early. 


You can Pick Your Payoff—(1) a cash bonus sent direct from the factory, or (2) the interest 
paid when you finance through a Hesston-designated finance company or your local bank. 


Windrowers 


Cash Bonus direct from the factory on a Hesston Windrower 


lf you buy a model 1014 
Before Dec. 31, 1973 | $325 $100 | $100 | 
Pac [al ral wl mm 
recive [al =) a] of a] ol al 


Bonus subject to model, option and other equipment availability 


Interest Paid to May 1, 1974 on above 
windrowers purchased and delivered prior 
to March 31, 1974. 


















HESSTON StakHand® Systems 


Cash Bonus direct from the factory on a Hesston StakHand 


ifyou buyamodel | SH6OA SM10 & 10W | SF30 
Before Dec. 31, 1973] $400 | $300 ian lence 
mime | ool al of alo [w 


Feb. 1-28, 1974 150 


Bonus subject to model, option and other equipment availability. 


Interest Paid to May 1, 1974 on above Stak- 
Hand equipment purchased and delivered 
prior to March 31, 1974. StakMover 60 and 
StakFeeder® 60 included when sold with 
a system. 













Forage Harvesters 


Cash Bonus direct from the factory on Forage Harvesters 


he 
Pino |_| 
Perm |_| 
Purse [| 


Interest Paid to May 1, 1974 on Hesston 
Forage Harvesters equipped with hay or hay 
and corn head purchased and delivered prior 
to March 31, 1974. Interest paid to October 1, 
when equipped with corn head only. 








BS 






Rs ESAS 





*Cash bonus earnings can apply even if your dealer does not have the 
desired equipment in inventory. Just order it and pay for it. Bonus 





will arrive when delivery is completed. H 

Advance Payment/Cash Bonus plan includes the new Hydro-Static Model 6600 Windrower and new Stak- CORPORATION 

Mover 60-A! See your Hesston dealer for complete information. All future delivery orders are based on dealers’ 

acknowledged wholesale orders and machine availability. Farm Equipment Division 
StakHand and StakFeeder are registered trademarks of Hesston Corporation. — MP-21-973 King Street, Hesston, Kansas 67062 
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FIRST CLASS 


GRANGE SUGGESTIONS 


I have belonged to the subordinate 
Grange for 30 years and the Juvenile 
Grange for seven years before that; 
I am also a member of State Grange. 

Today I am discouraged, and no 
longer feel like pulling my share of 
the load. I am fed up with long hours 
while petty discussions are carried 
on. To describe our last Pomona 
meeting might condense the Grange 
problems. 

For a variety of reasons, it began 
in the forenoon half an hour late. 
Next we had to “honor” about six 
persons in a small hall where 70 
persons were seated _ three-deep. 
Each one was announced singly, es- 
corted singly and each time we had 
to rise, applaud and sit down. Why 
couldn't they have been announced 
all at once and escorted all at once? 
I mentioned this and was told, “The 
deputy would never have approved 
of it...not according to Grange 
rules.” 

If the foregoing was a problem, 
imagine the assistants trying to take 
up a “secret” password in such small 
quarters...and this took at least 
fifteen minutes. Why can’t some of 
the rules be put to one side and com- 
mon sense used, like taking the pass- 
word at the door before the people 
even enter the hall? 

The committee reports are long, 
drawn out and quite often repeats 
of forthcoming meeting dates. I sug- 
gest that the committee reports be 
posted rather than read... also all 
forthcoming dates that anyone wishes 
to announce. I’m positive this could 
help shorten the meetings. 

The communications were read 
in full, even to specific instructions 
on how to find a certain Grange hall 
in a village in another county at a 
date no one could even begin to 
remember! I have a suggestion for 
this, but perhaps it isn’t according to 
the rules. Why not simply state that 
a letter was received, from whom, 
and briefly what it concerns. Then 
post it on a bulletin board for refer- 
ence by anyone interested enough to 
read it and write down any informa- 
tion they desire. 

In this county, we receive a month- 
ly Grange newsletter with forth- 
coming events in detail. If we're 
interested we can read it. We have 
a 25-minute weekly radio program 
and the moderator brings everyone 
up to date on all Grange news and 
activities. Yet at the Pomona meet- 
ing, she was called on to repeat 
many of the things we'd already 
listened to on the radio. 

In the afternoon, four more “hon- 
ored” guests had to be escorted to 
the master’s station; then all were 
called on to speak. One guest who 
had been told he could use 15 min- 
utes took 55! Not only was it very 
tiring and boring but about a subject 
which the majority of persons pres- 
ent were opposed to... namely, 
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the State Grange headquarters at 
Cortland. 

After the business and discussions 
(and more committee reports), we 
finally were able to recess for the 
program. Pomona usually adjourns 
by 4 p.m., so you can imagine how 
everyone felt when they hadn’t even 
heard the program yet! Many were 
tired, many had farm chores to do, 





while others had evening meetings 
to attend. 

About 60 percent of the Grangers 
left for home, even though they 
wanted to see the slides which one 
of the FFA farm-exchange students 
planned to show of his trip to 
Sweden. The lecturer had to feel 
very angry after she'd prepared a 
program, It was after 6 p.m. when 
some of the county Grangers reached 
their homes. 

I believe the ritual needs to be 
condensed into one shortened version 
of the first four degrees. I believe 
all unnecessary readings and_ dis- 
cussions should be dispensed with, 
even at the expense of hurt feelings. 
I would suggest fewer subordinate 
Granges, perhaps four to a county 
with more members in each. Make 


OO) 


NEW FLOAT-TYPE CARB. The first 
one designed only for snowmobiles. 
With a float and butterfly. So when 
conditions change—hot or cold, 
high or low, fast or slow— 
performance stays the same. 


ELECTRONIC IGNITION means 
a hotter spark. And that means 
more performance—and virtually 
no plug fouling. 


NEW HANDLEBAR PADS. It’s hard 


to stay soft when it’s forty 
But these do. 


HIGH OUTP 
Keeps the cur 
at low rpm’s. 


RIBBED ALUMINU 
Lightweight. But pl 






CHROME 


but it mean 


life and be 


CAT SKIS CANT. Which is ano 


and more predictable. 





SINGLE LEAF SPRINGS. Singles 
ride softer than multiples. And 
there's no chance for what we call 
interleaf friction. Which leads to 
what you call crummy handling. 


LOW, FORWARD MOUNTED 
ENGINE. The weight's up front— 


on the skis—to make steering easier 


more responsive. 


Yep. We've got a bundle of 
new ideas again, this year. Like 
the Cat's exclusive, float-type 


Same as sophisticated aircraft 
engines. Sure, chrome costs more— 


way to say Cat skis bank and bite — 
into corners. So turns are sharper 


below. 


hush hush. 


NEW RFI SUPPRESSORS. No more 
radio and tv interference. No more 
static for (or from) the Cat's 
neighbors. 





UT ALTERNATOR. 


rent flowing—even 


M BUMPER. 
enty tough. 


PLATED CYLINDERS. 


s lighter weight, longer 
tter heat dissipation. 



























carb. And zip-start circuit. 


WHIS-PURR AIR SILENCER puts the 


lid on intake noise. It’s all very 


~V-SHAPED BELLY PAN. Deflects 

up to 80% of loose snow. ae 
"NEW TUNED EXHAUST 
low and mid-range tora 


at the rpm's where the on 
only’s muscle makes th 


But have you noticed? It 
seems like everybody's comin’ 


each Grange stronger, more social 
times meeting new friends, rid the 
communities of trying to maintain 
so many Grange halls at the high 
cost of upkeep. Quit long-distance 
travel required for officers such as 
the expensive Mid-Atlantic Confer- 
ence. 

Bring the Grange back down to 
earth with the degree work per- 
formed in a meaningful way, but in 
a shorter form. Promote youth dril! 
and degree teams, not as a contest, 
but in place of the many contests 
which are so time-consuming, anc] 
that generate little real interest or 
rewards. Keep the youth in th» 
county and build up the interest on 
a local level. If each county woul: 
do this, perhaps it would be th» 


answer to a full hall once more. 


om! 
it in—oil leaks are out. Good 
Man -el 


around to the slide rail. Anc a! 
forward mounted engine. / nd 


a riveted aluminum chassis 


Ane we're still first. Because to us, 





I also wonder if it is necessary for 
so much “secret” work...in the 
past few years it is almost laughable. 
] know cases where non-Grangers 
have been allowed to sit through all 
the opening and closing ceremonies 
to see if they liked the meetings well 
enough to join. The password is so 
“secret” that the whisper can some- 
times be heard across the room. 

On the local level, I’ve never seen 
a member kept out because he didn't 
know the correct signal at the door. 
A new member sees this, so how 
rauch faith does he have in the or- 
ganization? 

Why not create a simple oath of 
obligation to have faith in God, up- 
hold our country, and to believe in 
the goodness of home, family and 
friends and promise to practice faith, 





OIE-CAST DROP CASE. Now 


foo. 


Are we worried? Nope. 
Listen. We were there first. 


INTERNAL DRIVE SYSTEM. Power 
is transfered directly into the track. 
And that's more efficient. Quieter, 


it's a whole system. And you 
can't beat the system with a bunch 
of imitation parts. 


hope and charity. Instead of a secret 
password, have a verbal motto to 
repeat together at each meeting. It 
would not be hypocritical, and would 
be full of meaning. 

Dispense with so many formalities, 
and shorten the business meeting 
in every way possible. Honor guests 
by name, but don’t necessarily call 
on them to speak. Have as few “mes- 
sages” as possible by the deputies 
from the state master as this can 
become very tiring and repetitious. 
Quit adding to the list of require- 
ments of a “model” Grange for the 
deputy to score at his official visit. 
Some Granges can barely get the 
required seven members to attend in 
order to hold the meeting! 

An increase in dues won't be the 
answer, for there isn’t enough in- 


NEW ZIP-START CIRCUIT makes 
manual choking ancient history. 
Just pull the lever—and then the 
Be The throttle takes care of 
itself. 


side 


INTERNAL SUSPENSION SHOCK. 
Tunnel mounted to take the bruises 
out of bumps. 


© 1974 Arctic Enterprises, Inc., Thief River Falls, Minnesota 56701 


TEMPERATURE WARNING LIGHT. 
Signals an overheated cylinder— 
before serious damage occurs. 


AT SPAN. Allows 
Dt k bands to flex over | 
bumps independently. So traction's 
better. With longer track life, too. 





terest to hold members... and we 
don’t need to spend even more 
money for “professional” staff work- 
ers. — Mrs. Barbara Landon, Chau- 
mont (Jefferson County), New York. 


CITIZENS’ SUITS 


I must respectfully take issue with 
your editorial, “Pandora’s Box,’ deal- 
ing with citizen’s environmental 
suit legislation. Before doing so I 
want to identify myself as chairman 
of New York State’s Environmental 
Planning Lobby and as associated 
with several other environmental 


organizations. I am not a farmer, but 
for many years my family and I have 
owned and spent a great deal of time 
at a non-operating (except for hay 







































HIGH DENSITY FOAM soaks up 
the bumps. It’s the best rear guard 
in the business. 


TWIN-PAD CAM-ACTUATED 
DISC BRAKE. That’s a long winded 


way to say shorter, faster stops. 













BRAKE LIGHTS. Big and bright 
for day or night. 


the 
a 
on 


which a close friend and neighbor 
dairy farmer cuts) farm property 
near Margaretville, New York. 

I think that an existing case test 
illustrates the several points I want 
to make, particularly a strong objec- 
tion to your posing the issues in a 
kind of class struggle framework — 
the “well-heeled opponent” who 
may be “a vacationer from New 
York City,” suing “the poor tiller 
of the soil.” (If such would be the, 
or a, principal result of the legisla- 
tion, I think I would oppose it, too.) 

The actual case is the vigorous 
opposition by Greene County farm- 
ers in the Schoharie Valley to a pro- 
posed second pumped-storage reser- 
voir power plant near Breakabeen. 
The farmers, “poor tillers of the 
soil” . . . or reasonably successful, I 
do not know .. . are suing the New 
York State Power Authority. The 
suit is in the form of intervention in 
a proceeding before the Federal 
Power Commission from whom 
PASNY must secure a license. 


Standing 


The farmers have the standing 
to sue only because, beginning with 
the Storm King Mountain case, in 
the federal courts and before federal 
agencies, the “existing legal theory 
(does not now hold) that a person 
must prove damage to his own per- 
son or property in order to success- 
fully sue...” Greene County itself 
(certainly a county more of farmers 
than well-heeled vacationers from 
New York City) has joined the Scho- 
harie Valley farmers in the suit. 

The single purpose of citizen's 
suit legislation is to do for the state 
courts what judicial rulings have done 
for federal courts. A number of states 
have enacted such legislation, most 
notably Michigan. Several dozen 
suits have been brought under the 
Michigan law, not a single one of 
which is against a farmer based upon 
farming operations. The great bulk 
of suits are against large manufactur- 
ing corporations. 


Harassment 


Fear of groundless suits brought 
for harassment is understandable, but 
courts have evolved remedies in 
dozens of other fields of law for such 
suits and actually have more potent 
remedies against such suits when 
brought by a representative of an 
alleged public interest than when 
brought for alleged personal or prop- 
erty damage. 

The strongest reason for citizen's 
suit legislation, however, is a simple 
moral one. Unlawful acts should not 
be permitted merely because they are 
on such a large scale that a whole 
community suffers, and the person 
suing on behalf of the community has 
no strictly personal injury different 
from that of other members of the 
community. 

An example is the suit which per- 
manently enjoined the construction 
of the proposed Hudson River Ex- 
pressway. Had the plaintiffs not been 
able to sue in a federal court, they 
would not have had the standing to 
sue, and the $200,000,000 for the 
project, wholly illegal, would have 
been spent, to the disadvantage of 
many tax-paying poor (and the not- 
so-poor) “‘tillers of the soil,” as well 
as the “well-heeled (and not-so-well- 
heeled) vacationers.” — David Sive, 
New York City 
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LIVESTOCK 


Shearers Short — New England Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. wants to 
publish a list of all sheep shearers 
in New England. If you know the 
name of a competent wool-gatherer, 
please send his name to the organiza- 
tion at P. O. Box 265, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 02117. 





Worm Shots — Deworming cattle is 
an easier job with the new injectable 
form of Tramisol said to be 95 to 
100-percent effective. It is the first 
injectable worming material for cat- 
tle to reach the market. 


Cleared by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration for the treatment of 
cattle infected with the nine major 
worm species . . . including stomach 
worms, intestinal worms and lung- 
worm ... Tramisol Injectable can be 
used on beef cattle and non-milking 
dairy animals of any age, and up to 
seven days prior to slaughter. For 
more information, write to: Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company, P. O. Box 
400, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 


EIA in N.J.—New regulations in 
New Jersey provide that all horses 
reacting positively to the Coggins 
test for equine infectious anemia 
(EIA, or swamp fever) must be quar- 
antined and branded for permanent 
identification. Such horses must be 
kept apart from other horses on their 


home premises, unless they are hu- 
manely destroyed or moved on a 
permit issued by the Department of 
Agriculture’s Division of Animal 
Health. Permits will be issued to 
move the animals to slaughter plants, 
research facilities, or a new location, 
provided the location meets the De- 
partment’s requirements. 


Breakthrough— A new drug... 
quaternary ammonium compound... 
said to prevent feedlot bloat has 
been developed by Kansas State 
University researchers. Tests so far 
show the compound to be 100-per- 
cent safe and effective, but years of 
testing are ahead before the drug 
can be marketed. Forecast, though, 
are eventual savings to cattle feedlot 
owners of more than $50 million an- 





“MY FUNK’S-G DID THE BEST... 
YIELDED THE MOST.”’ 


That's what many customers tell us. And about how all season long 
they have enjoyed the benefits of their chosen hybrids. Fast starts, 


vigorous growth, high yields. 


BUT HARVEST IS THE PAY-OFF AND THE BEST TIME OF 
THE YEAR FOR THOSE WHO GROW THE BIG G. Whether har- 
vested for grain or silage, northeastern corn growers get the good 
feeling of Funk’s-G higher yielding capacity. 

1974 will be a big corn acreage year for you. The year you espe- 
cially want hybrids proven to yield big. Year after year. Funk’s 


G-Hybrids. 


Talk to your Hoffman Seed Man, now. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Progress Days Silage Show competition 
is open to all brands. Yet, Funk’s-G has won in 1967, 1968, 1969, 1970, 


1972 and 1973. Dramatic proof of Funk’s-G silage superiority ! 





Dependable Hybrids From Dependable People 


A.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS INC. 


Landisville, Pa.17538 
OUR 75TH YEAR 
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SEEDSMEN TO THE WORLD 


Funk’s is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
International Headquarters 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 


The limitation of warranty 
and remedy on the tag 
attached to each bag of Funk’s 


G-Hybrid sold is a part of 
the terms of sale thereof. 





nually, plus substantial economic 
benefits to consumers as savings in 
cattle production are passed along, 


Catalog — Curtiss Breeding Service 
announces its stockmen’s supply cate- 
log. Medications, accessories and 
other utensils common to the live- 
stock business are available. Fre 
copy available by writing to Curtiss 
Breeding Service, Division of Searle 
Agriculture Inc., Cary, Illinois 6001°. 


Lepto — The USDA has granted an 
Illinois laboratory a condition:| 
license to produce two new vaccincs 
against leptospirosis, a serious diseas> 
affecting cattle and swine. 

The new vaccines protect again:t 
two types of infection caused by the 
bacteria Leptospira hardio and |. 
grippotyhosa, for which no vaccines 
have been available. Vaccines agains: 
a third type, caused by L. pomonc, 
are already available. 


Reduce Losses — New England Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., is an eduv- 
cational, non-profit organization thet 
promotes safe handling of livestoc < 
throughout the six New Englan| 
states and in northern New Yor< 
State. Its efforts concentrate 01 
working with the producer, shipper, 
packer and other interested groups, 
advocating methods of handling: 
livestock that can lower the stagger- 
ing $800 million yearly loss tha 
occurs in the livestock industry. Suc/ 
factors as bruises, improper loading, 
temperature stress, lack of precon 
ditioning, parasites, diseases, and the 
short-tempered human element are 
among chief contributors to this huge 
loss. 

In its efforts to reach all con 
cerned parties, NELCI offers man 
services, all free of charge. Litera- 
ture on a variety of subjects such as 
control of cattle grubs, safety han- 
dling practices, winter hints, how 
many animals make a load, swine 
stress, jowl abscess cost, hot weather 
stress, and a variety of posters on 
safe handling are available. Group 
presentations, which include an iden 
tification display, films on safe han 
dling and use of the step-type ramp, 
samples of damaged hides, and other 
information are available by request 

NELCI also publishes a monthly 
newsletter, “More Money From Live- 
stock,” which contains timely infor 
mation on management and handling 
methods. This is mailed to anyon¢ 
requesting it. 

The organization offers two schol 
arships to students in New Englanc 
who show an interest in affiliatin; 
with the livestock or animal product 
industry. One $300 and one $206 
scholarship will be awarded for th 
first time this year. NELCI also ha 
informative displays at several fair: 
throughout New England. 

Field directors John Norton anc 
Robert Johnson handle the activitie: 
of NELCI and are anxious to assis 
anyone who is interested. For mor« 
information on displays, presenta 
tions, scholarships, literature, con 
sultations and membership in the or 
ganization, write New Englanc 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., Bo 
265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 
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New dry bean 


A new, earlier-maturing small 
white dry bean, named Aurora, has 
been introduced by Cornell Univer- 
sity in hopes of developing an in- 
dustry of this variety in New York 
State. Small white beans are in de- 
mand in the East for processing, but 
most come from California where 
the growing season is longer. 

Aurora matures in about 95 days. 
Planted in late May or early June, 
the crop can be harvested in late 
August or early September. The new 
bean is resistant to common bean 
mosaic viruses and tolerant to halo 
blight. Field trials show Aurora ca- 
pable of producing 30 to 40 bushels 
per acre, and its cooking and can- 
ning qualities are said to be com- 
parable to the California-grown 
beans. 

Seed for the new variety will be 


FFA winners 


At the recent national convention 
of the Future Farmers of America, 
regional awards included: 

Community action... Hamilton 
Chapter, Hamilton, New York. 

Most active FFA chapters (gold 
emblem)... Housatonic Valley Chap- 
ter, Falls Village, Connecticut; Lime- 
stone Chapter, Limestone, Maine; 
Belvidere Chapter, Belvidere, New 
Jersey; Hamilton Chapter, Hamilton, 
New York; Grassland Chapter, New 
Holland, Pennsylvania. 

Honoring 25-year sponsors of the 


FFA Foundation... Agway, Inc., 
Syracuse, New York. 
Outstanding vocational agricul- 


ture instructors... New York Staters 
Leon A. Brown, Slate Hill; Donald 
G. Robinson, Sr., Gainesville; and 
Richard Strangeway, Grahamsville. 
Also Pennsylvanians John M. Graham, 
Butler; Robert Donald Hess, New 
Holland; and John Walker John- 
ston, Mercersburg. 


available in limited quantities in 
1974. 


Beetle Beater — Colorado potato 
beetles chowed down some 15,000 
acres of Suffolk County’s (New York) 
potato crop this past season. Exist- 
ing pesticides failed to control them. 
Final upshot was approval, after a 
careful review by the Environmental 
Protection Agency, of a one-time 
emergency application of Furadan. 

It was too late to protect the 1973 
crop, but growers hope the single 
application will cut down on the 
hatch and prevent the beetles from 
over-wintering in large numbers and 
returning to devour next year’s crop. 
Furadan has been tested on potatoes 
since 1964 with excellent results; it 


is hoped that a full label will be 


granted in time for the 1974 season. 

As much as anything, this situation 
points up the constant need to de- 
velop, test and register new pesti- 
cides to prevent growers from being 
caught in the power struggle be- 
tween the bugs and the chemicals. 
Insects generally develop an immu- 
nity to any given pesticide in a 
remarkably short time... become 
“resistant,” in the terminology of 
the entomologists. 


Ripener — A new foliar spray that 
ripens tomatoes earlier is Ethrel, 
a non-toxic plant regulator developed 
by Amchem. Ethrel does the job by 
generating ethylene, which is na- 
ture’s own ripening agent in toma- 
toes. Tomato growers testing the 
new compound report more ripe 


tomatoes ready for harvest 7 to 14 
days earlier than normal, and aver- 
age recoverable yield increases of 
from three to ten tons per acre. 

Ethrel has been cleared by the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
for use on tomatoes and cherries. 
Clearance for apples, walnuts and fil- 
berts is expected soon. 


Instant Gardens — Prof. Raymond 
Sheldrake of Cornell University re- 
ports visiting with a plant grower 
who sold 50,000 sweet corn plants 
in 1973... at 10 cents each! Another 
grower had a “whole house” of pole 
beans at 35 cents per pot. Still 
another reported selling (for $5 each) 
2,000 seven-inch tubes of morning 
glories. Ray predicts an expanding 
market for “instant gardens.” 


Starting at the incredible new low 
price of $99.95* McCulloch now has 


any type 


{ McCULLOCH 


Let Us Help You Choose the 
Right Saw for Your Farm. 
If you buy more saw than you 


need, or less saw than you need, 


you're not going to be satisfied. 
McCulloch has saws in every 
combination of power, weight 
and price, for every farm use, 
including the new Mini Mac 1 
at the incredibly low price of 
$99.95"! And we have 26 years 
of experience in building the 
best. So let this guide help you 
find the one saw that’s perfect 


for you. 
The Lightest Saws for Lighter 
Chores. If you only need a saw 


to cut firewood in the winter, 
clean up storm damage in spring, 
trim and limb a few trees, build 

a tool shed —the lighter the saw, 
the better. And no saw in its 
price class is lighter in weight 
than our new 6.9 lb: “Mini Mac 1. 
Or consider the Mini Mac 1 
Automatic with automatic oiling 
and a 12” bar for bigger trees. 
The Do-It-Yourself Pro. If you 
have a lot of farm jobs, but not 

a lot of people to do them, light 





weight plus power is the big con- 
sideration. Our Power Mac 6 is 
the only professional saw in the 
6-Ib. class— that’s why it’s 

used by construction crews, 


of saw your farm needs. 


tree services, other professional 
people who need a saw that will 
work harder than they do. 

The Tough Saws for the Tough 
Jobs. The bigger and more com- 
plex your operation, the more 
power you'll probably need. 


For timber cutting, extensive 
orchards, lots of fencing, con- 
tinuing building projects — check 
our most powerful farm saw, the 
brand new Pro Mac 55; or our 


best-selling farm saw, the 
Mac 10-10 Automatic. 


For the name of your nearest McCulloch 
dealer, look in the Yellow Pages under 
“saws.” 


Always insist on McCulloch Chains, Bows, Bars and Sprockets 


Cut out: McCulloch Value Comparison Chart. 
Take this with you when you go to buy your saw. Compare McCulloch 
saws with all the others—for power, weight and price—before you buy. 


Winners of awards and their FFA 
chapters in the North Atlantic Re- 
gion included: 


Bruce Osborne, Housatonic Valley, 
Connecticut (agricultural electrifica- 
tion); Stephen Purcell, Upper Bucks 
Tech, Pennsylvania (agricultural sales 
and/or service); Gregory Bell, Lime- 
stone, Maine (crop production); Allan 
Brisson, Middlebury, Vermont (dairy 
production); Timothy Weller, West 
Snyder, Pennsylvania (forest man- 
agement); Mark Messier, Killingly, 
Connecticut (ornamental horticul- 
ture); James Cote, Limestone, Maine 
(outdoor recreation); and Lorence 
Sweatt, Colebrook, New Hampshire 
(poultry production). 

Distinguished Service Awards... 
George Chrein, assistant principal- 
supervision, agriculture, John Bowne 
High School, Flushing, New York; 
George D. Kittredge, administrative 
assistant, New Hampshire Associa- 
tion for the Blind, Concord, New 
Hampshire; Robert S. Seckendorf, 
assistant commissioner for occupa- 
tional education, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 
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World's 
Most 
Popular 
Saws 


The Super 
Light 
weight Pro 





The Tough 
Saws for 
the 
Toughest 
Jobs 








McCulloch Model Best For Weight 


Mini Mac 1 Light chores: 
limbing, yard 
clean-up, 
firewood. 


Mini Mac 1 Automatic 


Mini Mac 6 Automatic 


6.9 lbs. 1.8cu.in. | 10” |NEW LOW 
PRICE 
oe) 


71 ibe" $119.95" 


Engine Bar Price 


1.8 cu. in 





Power Mac 6 
Automatic 


Mac 10-10 Automatic 


New Pro Mac 55 


Heavier do-it- 
yourself jobs; 
orchards: fire 
wood; building. 


Timber; exten- 
sive orchards: 
fences, build- 
ing projects. 


ag 


12.5 lbs** 


ha [sid 95 


14” 
14 $169.95 


2.0 cu. in. 


$194.95 


3.5 cu. in. $209.95" 





‘McCulloc 


McCulloch Corporation, 6101 West Century Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90045 
* Manufacturer's suggested list price, including bar and chain. ** Weight less cutting attachments. 
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HEIFER HOTEL 


Genoa, New York, farmer 
Peter Stephens is a heifer specialist. 
In 1968, he left his job as a farm 
credit officer at a bank and decided 
to try his hand at raising dairy re- 
placements. Six years and hundreds 
of heifers later, Peter has progressed 
to a modern, 350-head “heifer hotel” 
that serves six good-sized dairies in 
the area. 


Barns 


A concrete block barn measuring 
13240 feet adjoins a 184 x 50-feet 
pole barn he designed himself. Both 
barns have alleys of freestalls which, 
contrary to tradition, run perpendic- 
ularly to one long side of the barn. A 
bunk feeder runs along the other 
(open) side and is filled from a mixer 
wagon that moves along a concrete 
runway on the outdoor side of the 
bunk. 

Seven sizes of freestalls, ranging 
from 2X3 feet to 46% feet, ac- 
commodate six groups of heifers 
separated by wood partitions. The 
groups, separated according to 
weight and age: three to five months, 
six to eight, nine to 12, 13 to breed- 
ing age, just bred to six months bred, 
and those bagging and ready to re- 
turn home. 

Diet 

A mixture of silage, minerals and 
salt comprises the heifers’ diet. A 
20 x 70-feet oxygen-limiting silo 
holds haycrop silage, while a trench 
180 feet long holds corn silage. “Id 
rather feed more haycrop silage and 
less corn silage,” admits Peter, “but 
as yet my cropping system isn’t ad- 
justed to yield more grass than corn. 

“In my opinion,” he asserts, “the 
best thing for heifers is haycrop 
silage because they don’t get fat. 
They form good belly, good bones, 
and have that lean, racehorse look.” 
This year, Peter’s haycrop silage 
tested 17-percent protein. The 
Stephens feed three times a day, 
giving grain only to heifers under 
a year old. 

Peter owns 25 or 30 of the 350 
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Peter Stephens stands 
next to a group of 
older heifers feeding 
.. from barn-side bunk. 





heifers. The rest are raised on con- 


tract. “I charge $17.50 per month 
per heifer,” he explains, “unless a 
man brings fewer than 50, in which 
case I charge $18. Also, there are 
a few dealers who bring heifers to 
be kept only, say, from November to 
May. Their rate is $20 per month 
per heifer.” 

The rate includes more than just 
feeding. Peter does his own vac- 
cinating and other vet work, except 
in the case of breeding problems or 
something serious. Each heifer goes 
home carrying a calf. Peter’s three 
registered bulls rotate shifts in the 
pen designated for breeding. If AI is 
desired by the dairyman, it is extra 
and will cost more, beyond the basic 
rate. 

As might be expected, it takes 
a bit of coordination and timing to 
keep a steady flow of heifers going 
through the barns. “We have some 
people who want to bring just a 
few heifers for just a few months, 
but I can’t afford to take-them,” he 
explains. “It upsets my operation.” 

Each heifer, if not registered, is 
photographed for identification pur- 
poses, and all are tagged. Peter tries 
to keep his times of heavy move- 
ment in and out confined to a couple 
of months in the fall, a couple in the 
winter, and in the spring. 

Business for this heifer specialist 
has been booming. He is thinking 
of building another barn that would 
raise his capacity to five or six hun- 
dred. This depends on availability 
of land to produce the required for- 
age. Also under consideration is 
the use of a complete liquid feed 
that can be mixed with the silage. 
Peter says this would be easier to 
feed than dry feed, since only about 
four ounces per heifer per day is 
needed. 

Right now, Peter wishes he owned 
more heifers and contracted less, 
but he admits the profitability of 
that proposition changes with time. 
His replacement-raising setup is a 
well-managed, profitable operation, 
and he considers his move from the 
bank to the farm a wise one. So do 
the dairymen he serves. — E.P.A. 


FORMULA FOR LONGEVITY 


We've all heard the theory that 
dairymen are demanding such high 
performance standards from their 
cows that they literally “burn them 
up.” Henry and Joe Beneke, owners 
of Willowbrook Farm, Millerton, 
Dutchess County, New York, are 
among the few dairymen who milk 
150 cows, consistently maintain a 
rolling herd average of well over 
16,000 pounds per cow, and over 
600 pounds fat, and still have extra- 
ordinary longevity in their herd. 
They had 14 cows listed in the 1973 
DHIC Production Achievement 
Awards with an average age of 11.9 
years. How do they do it? 

“You've got to have a system,” 
stresses Joe as he strides down a row 
of cows laced with a fair share of 
10-year-olds. “And once you ‘ve got 
that system, by golly, you've got 
to stick to it!” 

The Benekes are real managers 
and quality forage is at the top of 
their good-management list. Henry 
gets after the alfalfa early in June 
and, one way or another, it gets 
harvested. If it’s not good drying 
weather, the crop goes into a con- 
crete stave silo as haylage. Joe is 
quick to point out the sometimes- 
forgotten fact that good haylage 
can be made in concrete silos, as 
well as in oxygen-limiting units. 

The second week of July, the 
second cutting of hay is ready to go 
down before it loses that valuable 
protein. And in August, the Benekes 
are ready for the third cutting. They 
end up putting about 150 acres of 
hay into the silo and 250 acres into 
the mow. 

Two more concrete stave silos 
await corn silage, while an adjacent 
20X50-foot oxygen-limiting unit 
holds a mouth-watering supply of 
high-moisture ear corn (HMC). 

The hay, haylage, corn silage and 
HMC are just ingredients in the 
Benekes’ feeding system. “And it’s 
the system,” reemphasizes Joe, “that 
is the measure of the dairy.” 

First thing in the morning, Henry 
sees that each cow gets 15 to 20 
pounds of HMC. At 9 am., they 
get a healthy helping of “half and 
half”... half corn silage and_ half 
haylage. In the afternoon they get 
hay and at night haylage in the bunk. 
Each cow also gets up to 10 pounds 
of 20 to 30-percent-protein com- 
mercial grain, depending on the 
protein of the roughage. 

In addition, the Benekes make 
sure their cows are comfortable. “In 


the summer, I only let the cows out |. 
for exercise in the morning and ff 
evening when it’s cooler,” says Joe, § 

“We don’t send ’em out to fight the f 
heat and flies all day.” 

During the day, the cows stay in 
their tie stalls while a series of pow- 
erful fans continually create a gentle 
breeze throughout the barn. Due to 
air currents, very few flies accumu- 
late inside the Beneke barn. One 
man is employed solely to tend cow 
comfort and feed punctuality. He 
does a little gardening on the side. 

If quality forage and thorough 
cow care are the first two ingredients 
of the Benekes’ system, proper selec- 
tion of cows is the third. “We ex- 
port some young heifers every year 
to foreign countries,” confides Joe. 

Feet and udders rank highest on 





Dutchess County field 
crops and dairy agent, helps Joe look 
for alfalfa blotch leaf miner damage in 
some lush second-cutting alfalfa. The 
miner is a problem in the Hudson 
Valley. 


Dave Tetor, 


the Benekes’ list of things to look 
for in a prospective herd member. 
Joe has been in the registered Hol- 
stein business for many years, but 
has managed to stay production- 
minded when looking at type. Cow 
families are very important when 
looking for longevity. His cows are 
big cows — a lot of range. This means 
capacity, and in Joe’s book, maybe 
more durability. His cows average 
over 1,400 pounds of body weight. 

The Benekes are fortunate in 
many ways. Joe’s other son, George, 
is a veterinarian ten miles from the 
farm. That doesn’t hurt. They have 
an abundance of rented land, and 
no labor problems. All this potential 
is by no means unique, but it takes 
more than potential to create a dairy 
herd of 150 with high production 
and longevity. This is where the 
Benekes come down hard. “You’ve 
got to have a system!” — E.P.A. 


Joe Beneke and granddaughter Heide make sure cows have their after- 
noon hay. Heide is one of Henry’s two children. 
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Left to right: Harvey Gamble, Agway crops specialist; Ray Edwards, dairy farmer; and Roger Rufener, Agway dairy Enterprise salesman, examine the first cutting of spring-planted, direct-seeded alfalfa. 


To Ray Edwards, Agway’s most important input is the Dairy Enterprise Salesman 


Ray raises registered Holsteins 
on 300 acres in Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania. Except for 
supplements, he grows all his 
own feed, used mostly as 
high-moisture corn and alfalfa 
haylage and hay. In his view, 
anyone who is not on alfalfa is 
“missing the boat.” 

“What's Agway’s biggest 
contribution to my operation?” 
asks Ray. “It goes back to six or 
seven years ago when the Agway 
Dairy Enterprise Salesman helped 


me talk myself into a direct-seeding 


program for alfalfa. 


_ Roger Rufener, Agway Dairy Enterprise Salesman, 
sweeps a field to check for leafhoppers 
on one of his visits to the Edwards farm. 


“It was considered pretty far out 
at the time, but direct seeding— 
along with Agway’s recommend- 
ations for igh fertihzation, 
good insect control and watching 
my pH-—lets me raise most of the 
protein I need. And with feed 
prices what they've been, it makes 
all the difference. 

“As a matter of fact,” adds 
Ray, “I don't see any way to stay 
in this business today without 
going to alfalfa haylage and hay.” 
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With a 16,000-pound herd 
average, testing better than 3.8% 
butterfat, and with nationally 
recognized cows like 
Green-Banks Marquis Prime 
(Excellent) who led the herd in 
production with three lactations 
of over 20,000 pounds, Ray has 
to have a point. 

Ray’s feeding program also 
includes Agway supplements 
and Agway Liquid Protein 
Supplement (LPS) fed 
free-choice to his replacement 
heifers. He and salesman 
Rufener are currently discussing 
the potential value of going more 
heavily into high-moisture corn. 


If youd like some good ideas 
on cutting feed costs while 
maintaining top production, just 
call your local Agway store and 
ask for a Dairy Enterprise 
Salesman. 


Farm Enterprise Service 


Reducing pollution potential 


POLLUTION continues to grab 
headlines as public concern spreads. 
Watch this closely, as it is bound to 
affect your farm practices. Certain 
soil-conserving practices may become 
mandatory. And limits may be placed 
on the times, rates and places you 
can apply fertilizer and spread ma- 
nure. Some limits may not come for 
years, but others are practically upon 
us. 

A sign of the times is the so-called 
“Tills Bill,” named after its sponsor, 
that passed both houses of the New 
York State legislature this past spring. 
This called for local soil and water 
conservation districts to set up plans 
to reduce erosion and water pollu- 
tion by soil in runoff water. It was 
aimed mainly at construction activi- 
ties, but clearly brought agricultural 
land under its blanket. 

The governor vetoed this bill, not 
because he opposed its goals, but be- 
cause it lacked clear performance 
standards and enforcement teeth. He 
requested resubmission of the bill, 
with those additions. The bill is now 
being re-drawn with this in mind, and 
sooner or later some form of it will 
become law. 

All these are part of a major shift 
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By Dr. Bill Pardee 


in public thinking, which once held 
that man’s home was his castle and 
that what he did with his land was 
his own business. Those days are dis- 
appearing fast, as people find their 
own land and water quality affected 
by activities upstream. Increased de- 
sire for clean water for recreation, for 
fishing, boating and swimming is 
central to the issue, but so is the in- 
creased overall concern to achieve a 
cleaner environment. 

Legislation affecting land use and 
management is new in New York, but 
laws similar to this bill in one respect 
or another are already in the books 
in 14 states, including Maryland, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Iowa and 
Washington. Some are relatively 
mild, and some are not yet being 
enforced. But more laws are coming, 
and they are likely to be stiffer. 

Agriculture is usually just one of 
the industries covered. Nevertheless, 
some of legislation is aimed squarely 
down the throats of farmers. Farm 
magazines, including this one, will 
continue to keep you up to date on 
details as they develop. 

For now, let’s look at the realities 
of the situation. Just how bad is agri- 
culture as a polluter? Where does 


most agricultural pollution occur? 
And most important, what can you 
do to reduce your own pollution 
potential, if only to keep the heat 
off yourself and your neighbors. 

Farm pollution centers in three 
general areas. Worst by far is soil 
erosion, which adds millions of tons 
of soil annually to our national wa- 
ters. This fills lakes and reservoirs 
with silt, and carries phosphorus and 
other nutrients to stimulate weed 
and algae growth in streams and 
lakes. 

Not all soil comes from farmlands. 
In fact, geological history is written 
in constant erosion and deposition 
of rocks and soil over eons of time. 
But farmland erosion can be both 
dramatic and obvious. So it draws 
widespread attention. 

Manure is another sore point. It’s 
ironic too, since manure consists al- 
most entirely of water and undigested 
plant materials that stem from the 
soil. It’s a fine natural product with 
many merits, but if mishandled it 
stinks! And it is rarely pretty. Odor 
and appearance are no problem way 
out in the country, but neighbors 
keep getting nearer. Farmers close 
to town can become unpopular in a 


hurry by spreading manure at the 
wrong time. 

Nitrogen fertilization is anothe: 
hot topic, with limiting legislation a 
distinct possibility some time in the 
future. Big problem with nitrogen i: 
its solubility and the ease with whicl 
it leaches into groundwater supplies 
or runs off into streams and lakes. 

All these are problems, but wher 
we put them in context, it seems tha 
agriculture is getting a bum rap 
Most of our serious pollution in the 
Northeast comes from non-agricul 
tural sources. Overloaded municipa 
sewage systems dump vast volumes o/ 
partially-treated or untreated sewage 
into our waterways. Industrial waste: 
also enter them in enormous quanti: 
ties. Farmers, even those who may 
be careless about pollution, contrib 
ute minute amounts compared tc 
their municipal and industrial neigh 
bors. 

Even so, farmers will continue tc 
take flak. Farmland is visible, so lot: 
of people see our mistakes. Anc 
people these days are more disposec 
to holler about what they see. 

It’s easy to gripe, but let’s take a 
positive view. Farmers do contrib- 
ute some to pollution, and much of 
it comes out of their pocketbook. 
Fertile soil lost into a stream is mon- 
ey down the drain, as is excess nitro- 
gen leaching into the groundwater. 
Likewise, reasonable care in handling 
manure is just part of being a good 
neighbor, and can pay off in better 
utilization of this homegrown fertili- 
EY: 

Let’s look at some things you can 
do to reduce your pollution potential, 





Tests prove Agway LPS 
has slowest ammonia release 
of leading liquid supplements 
fed in the Northeast 


Rate of ammonia release of liquid supplements as a percent 
of total ammonia released during a three-hour period. 


Slow ammonia release from feeds 
containing non-protein nitrogen 
assures you of optimum nutrient use 
by your cattle. Ammonia is used by 
the bacteria in the cow’s rumen to 
make high-quality protein. The 
slower the release, the more time the 
bacteria have to convert ammonia 
into protein. And slow ammonia 
release is just what you get from 
Agway Liquid Protein Supplement. 


Tests were conducted on several 
liquid supplements at the Agway 
Technical Center in Ithaca, N. Y. 
Standard laboratory procedures, 
using fresh rumen juice from a live 
fistulated animal, were used in all 
comparisons. As can be seen in the 
table, Agway LPS had the slowest 
rate of release when “fed”; at one 
hour later, and at two hours later. 
Note that the Agway LPS had the 
greatest advantage during the key 
first hour. 
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Agway LPS 

Liquid Supplement “A” 
Liquid Supplement “B” 
Liquid Supplement “C” 


Better health 


Along with protein, LPS provides 
vitamins A, D, and E as well as 
critical minerals such as phosphorus 
which are essential to a well-balanced 
feeding program. It is especially 
useful in balancing protein needs 
when high-energy, low-protein 
forages such as corn silage are fed. 





1 Hour 
Later 


2 Hours 
Later 


80.2% 
85.5 
93.0 
35.5 


LPS—year-round 
cost reducing balancer 


Agway LPS reduces your cash outlay 
for feed because this 33% protein 
supplement provides that 33% 
protein at the lowest possible cost. 
You buy only the protein you cannot 
grow on your own farm. 


Easy to use 


Agway LPS fits into any program of 
dairy feeding and management you 
use. You can feed it free-choice, 
mixed with grain, or top-dress it on 
forage or grain to improve 
palatability. 


No waste 


Studies have shown that when LPS 
is fed free-choice, cows regulate 
consumption according to the 
protein level in their dry ration. 
Cows tend to increase consumption 
of LPS when protein intake is below 
their needs. As protein intake from 
forage and grain increases, 
consumption of LPS declines. 


‘To beat the high cost of protein 
today, find out more about Agway 
LPS and what it can do for your 
herd. Just call your local Agway and 
ask for a Farm Enterprise Salesman. 
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while you boost your profits. 

First, let’s take soil erosion, the 
pirate that runs off with your top- 
soil and the soil fertility you’ve built 
up. Many practices help conserve 
soil, some simple, some more com- 
plex. 

Soil conservation certainly isn’t 
a new idea, but its need keeps rising. 
Larger fields mean more longer runs 
for runoff water, which carries more 
soil as it picks up momentum. Fre- 
quent hedgerows once held back such 
washing, but these are being cleared. 
More row crops on hills (particular- 
ly corn silage) means more ground 
left bare over winter. Even better 
weed control, a must for crop profits, 
has its negative effect in eliminating 
the fine cover of dead weeds once 


decorating our over-wintering fields. 


Conservationists and agronomists 
agree that the situation is getting 
worse, and is downright acute in 
some hill areas. Fred Swader, Cornell 
soil scientist, passes on the following 
suggestions to help control erosion 
better while farming bigger. 

Reduced tillage helps some, with 
“no-till” corn one way to cut erosion 
to near zero. Rye, wheat and other 
winter cover crops also help, wher- 
ever they can be planted early 
enough to permit sufficient fall 
growth to protect the soil. 

Perhaps the simplest idea, and the 
oldest, is the recommendation to 
plow, plant, cultivate and otherwise 
work fields across the slope rather 
than up and down. It’s far from a 
new suggestion to plow that way but 
we've seen many “up and down” 
plowings in recent years. These may 
be O.K. some years, but then a cloud- 
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burst comes and down goes the soil 
to the bottom of the slope. We saw 
this happen dramatically in several 
areas of eastern New York following 
heavy storms last June, with large 
fields gullied almost beyond use in a 
few hours of heavy rain. 


Strip Cropping 

Strip cropping also makes sense, 
particularly on long slopes. Alternate 
strips of forage and row crops across 
the slope slow down the rush of 
water, disperse the flow and reduce 
its capacity to carry soil. 

Diversion and interceptor ditches, 
sod waterways and other structures 
all have their place in an overall farm 
program. 

Haphazard use of one or more of 
the above practices can help, but 
you ll gain far more from your effort 
if you fit these into an overall soil 
management plan. You can gain help 
and advice in developing a conserva- 
tion plan suited to your farm by 
contacting the folks at your soil and 
water conservation district. Their 
representatives, or your district con- 
servationist, can help you develop a 
long-range plan to fit your fields and 
farm. There is no charge for their 
services, and there are offices in each 
county. 


Manure 


Manure handling is another “hot” 
political topic. And this too gets 
worse as we increase the size of our 
herds and flocks. 

Here again, some common-sense 
suggestions can help you get along 
with your neighbors and keep them 
peaceable. 


Once again, planning ahead is the 
secret. A good long-term manure 
management plan can guide your 
day-to-day program. Your county 
extension agent can help you in set- 
ting this up. 

Manure spread on the land cor- 
rectly rarely causes pollution. In 
fact, it’s a darn good way to recycle 
nutrients, a concept that has the ap- 
proval of even the most rabid ecolo- 
gists. 

The biggest public problem with 
manure is its odor, not soil pollution. 
Those of us involved with farming 
get used to it, and can tolerate a wide 
variety of smells. But non-farmers 
don’t smell manure often, and it 
truly bothers many when they do. 
And even if your neighbor’s a farmer, 
he won't appreciate your spreading 
manure near his house or picnic 
grounds, particularly just before he 
stages an outdoor barbecue! 

Not all manure smells badly. Oxy- 
gen reduces odors, but manure stored 
in pits, piles or lagoons where oxygen 
is excluded can stink to high heaven 
when it is spread. If you're planning 
a new system, be sure to consider one 
of the several systems that build in 
manure aeration. 

As we noted earlier, manure isn’t 
particularly pretty. Here again, we're 
more concerned with public relations 
than pollution. There’s nothing really 
wrong with spreading manure on 
clean white snow next to well-trav- 
eled highways, but don’t expect the 
passersby to vote your way on pollu- 
tion controls for agriculture! 

And don’t let your manure get 
into streams. A few dead trout may 
not have much commercial value, but 


they can cause you thousands of 
dollars worth of headaches. 

Stacking manure in winter can 
present problems, if runoff and melt 
water carries the manure into 
streams. Dr. Paul Zwerman, Cornell 
professor of soil conservation, sug- 
gests planning your winter piling 
area now. One good place, he notes, 
is along the edge of a field just above 
a wooded area. The forest floor has 
tremendous capacity to absorb nu- 
trients, and runoff manure sure helps 
trees grow. Most of the manure will 
stay in the pile, of course, and can be 
spread come spring. 

State extension services have de- 
veloped information on manure man- 
agement. Cornell agricultural en- 
gineers have put out a first-rate 
piece, entitled “Guidelines for Dairy 
Manure Management, Agricultural 
Engineering Extension Bulletin 400.” 
This is available from New York 
county extension offices or directly 
from: Agricultural Engineering Ex- 
tension, 325 Riley-Robb Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 14850, 
Single copies are free. 


Fertilizers Too! 


Fertilizer practices are also under 
the gun, with phosphorus and nitro- 
gen the prime targets. Phosphorus is 
relatively insoluble and is carried 
into waterways along with soil in 
the erosion process. Good erosion 
control will keep your phosphorus 
in place. 

Nitrogen presents a different prob- 
lem since it dissolves quickly in soil 
water. Much of the nitrogen that is 
not picked up by crop plants will 


seep down into the groundwater or 
(Continued on page 41) 








Every time you change forages— 
begin feeding haylage, go toa 
new batch of hay or start 
another silo, for instance— 
you're changing the amount of 
protein and energy that’s going 
into your cows. And nobody 
knows it better than you do. 


So what steps can you take to 
keep production up where you 
want it? 
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keep you on to 


How Ratio:Right feeds 


First—have your forage tested. 
Knowing the true value of your 
forage, in terms of protein and 
energy, is the only way you 
can eliminate assumptions 
and know exactly how to 
supplement to get top 
production over feed costs. 


You just can’t make milk, 
profitably, on assumptions. So 
get a forage test. 


What do you do next? 


. y Ra 
y PRES os 


p of the feed cost squeeze 





Your best tool at this point is 
the Agway TDR (Total Dairy 
Ration) Profile program. It 
gives you, and the Agway 
Dairy Enterprise Salesman, all 
the information needed to 
select the proper concentrate 
to balance out your 
homegrown forages and to 
maintain top production at 
least cost. If you haven’t taken 
advantage of the Agway TDR 
Profile, you’re probably not 
getting all the value you 
should out of your crop 
program. 





Once you know the 
facts—from a forage test and 
TDR Profile—it’s easy to select 
the Agway Ratio:Right feed 
that gives you the exact 
amounts of energy and protein 
needed to balance the energy 
and protein in your forages. 
You don’t have to overfeed 
protein to get enough 
energy—or overfeed energy to 
get enough protein. You buy 
only what you need and can't 
raise yourself. 


Call Agway soon and ask for a 
Farm Enterprise Salesman. He 
can help you take the steps 
you need to take to keep on 
top of the feed cost squeeze. 
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Doc Mettler comments on: 








Coliform mastitis 


A coon hound sounding track can 
be heard for miles if conditions are 
right this time of year. If I am out- 
side on a cool, dark November eve- 
ning, I like to stop and listen a 
minute before I go into the house. 
When I hear a particularly good- 
_ voiced dog, I start to argue with my- 
self that I should find another hound 
to replace my last Red Bone who 
died several years ago. Then I think 
of all the other things I should be 
doing and I know I just don’t have 
time to coon-hunt anymore. 


I don’t think I ever really did have 
the time to follow coon dogs, but 
stole it when I should have been 
working on the books, or sleeping. 
More than once that short hunt for 
only one coon turned out to be a 
nearly all-night affair following some 
old ridge-runner. The big question 
after the end of a run, whether the 
coon was treed and shot, or holed 
up in the rocks and lost, was, “Now 
where are we?” 


AGWAY FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


You might have asked the same 
question if you read my October 
article in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
when I mentioned that perhaps we 
should devote a whole article to 
coliform mastitis. Before I start, how- 
ever, I should clarify the situation. 
Though the mastitis research people, 
like the coon hunter, have followed 
one problem — ordinary mastitis 
caused by strep ag, non-ag strep, and 
staph — to a reasonable conclusion, 
they are now completely puzzled as 
to where they are in regard to coli- 
form mastitis. 

Coliforms designate a group of 
organisms which are gram-negative 
rods and include E. Coli, Aerobacter, 
Klebsiella and Pseudomonas. These 
organisms are common to manure 
and to many places in the environ- 
ment . . . including, we are told, 
even the bark of normal trees in the 


forest. They can cause severe mastitis . 


if they gain entrance to the udder. 
Start a discussion on coliform 


mastitis and you will have as many 
views as there are people involved 
in the discussion. Perhaps like the 
blind man describing an elephant, we 
are all correct, since few of us see 
the picture from exactly the same 
angle. What happens in California 
is influenced by different factors 
than what happens in Vermont, and 
what is true at your neighbor’s may 
be different than at your own farm. 
For this reason, I will try to confine 
my discussion to general information. 


We see coliform mastitis in all 
stages of a cow’s life and lactation, 
from before freshening in first-calf 
heifers to old cows near or after 
drying off. However, the acute fatal 
cases that cause the most concern 
are those in high-producing young 
cows with no previous history of 
mastitis, and at the peak of their 
production during that particular 
lactation. 

Though the organisms are found 
everywhere in the cow’s normal 
environment, the concentration 
varies. You would not find as many 
organisms in the middle of a clean, 
sunlit pasture or in a dry stall well- 
bedded with straw, as you would in 
a muddy barnyard (or “dry” lot). The 
fact that coliform mastitis is primar- 
ily a disease of confined cattle and 
seldom seen in pastured animals 
(except from teat injuries) is proof of 
this concentration statement. 

The signs of coliform mastitis in 
the acute form are a red, swollen 
udder and a yellow, watery secretion 
instead of milk. A few “slugs” may 
have been noted during the preced- 
ing milking, but the udder seemed 
normal. The temperature may be 


high (106 degrees or above) in the 
early stage, but soon drops to subnor- 
mal (98 to 100 degrees). An excep- 
tion to this is Pseudomonas, with 
which I have seen cows run tempera- 
tures of over 106 degrees for a week. 


Until recently, I always felt that 
if a cow became acutely ill with 
coliform mastitis two hours after 
milking, she had picked up the bug 
at the most recent milking. Accord- 
ing to some investigations by a re- 
search veterinarian, however, this 
is not true. 


The bacteria themselves do not 
make the cow sick, but rather their 
toxins . . . that is, their by-products. 
This veterinarian has found that he 
can inoculate a cow with coliform 
bacteria right after the evening milk- 
ing, and not have any more signs of 
sickness than a few slugs the follow- 
ing morning, though millions of coli- 
form are already growing in her ud- 
der. However, two hours after the 
morning milking she will start to 
shiver and show signs of acute ill- 
ness. As I think back over clinical 
cases I have seen, I believe he is 
on the right track. 


I also feel that, in many cases, if 
these cows are treated immediately 
with letdown hormone, antibiotics 
systemically, and milked out, some 
will be saved. One milking later, 
though, and the recovery rate is al- 
most zero. 

The typical case will not respond 
to treatment, will soon have a sub- 
normal temperature, become sicker 
by the hour, may go down and die 

. or will at least lose the affected 
quarter and go nearly dry in the 





The Agway Total Mixed Ration (TMR)} 


—the same balance in every bite 


Cows vary greatly in their 
individual preferences for one 
forage over another. In one recent 
trial, for instance, cows were 
offered various forages in a split 
manger comparison test. Forages 
offered were (1) hay, (H) vs. hay 
crop silage (HCS), (2) hay vs. corn 
silage (CS), and (3) corn silage vs. 
hay crop silage. Each forage was 
offered free-choice. The ranges of 
individual consumption of the 
various forages are tabled below. 


(1) H:HCS H:5%—62% HCS: 95%—38% 
(2) H:CS H:22%—60% CS: 78%—40% 
(3) CS:HCS = CS:15%—82% HCS: 85%—18% 


It is evident that the old rule of 
thumb, “Hay in the morning, silage 
in the afternoon,” no longer 
applies if we’re feeding for 
maximum income over feed costs. 


The TMR concept 


More and more dairymen in the 
Northeast and other areas are 
switching to the Total Mixed 
Ration (TMR) concept of feeding 
dairy cattle. And for one good 
reason: TMR is the best method 
yet devised for feeding a ration 
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that’s balanced for nutrient 
content. Its three principal 
advantages are: 1. A totally 

mixed ration eliminates cows’ 
preferences for one feedstuff over 
another. 2. Each bite is a balanced 
bite that can be defined in exact 
terms of grain-to-forage ratio, 
crude protein, energy, crude fiber 
and mineral content. 3. Free-choice 
feeding of TMR provides the 
opportunity for cows with strong 
appetites (usually high producers) 
to eat whenever and however 
much they need. 


Facility requirements 


Good as it is, TMR feeding can 

be no better than the equipment 
used to mix the ration. Accurate 
measuring and mixing is a must. 

If only partial mixing occurs, 

cows may develop the bad habit of 
sorting out the ingredients they 
prefer, and the advantages inherent 
in the TMR concept are lost. 

To assure the accuracy and 
mixing ability you need, Agway 
offers both mobile and stationary 
equipment with a wide variety of 
choices. Both are adaptable to 
your present barn setup, free-stall 
or stanchion. 


The Schwartz mixer wagon 


The flexible way to accurately 
proportion, mix, transport and 
distribute nutrients in any 
prescribed amount and formulation. 
Makes it easy to feed the right 
rations to lactating cows, dry cows, 
heifer replacements or dairy steers, 
no matter where they’re located 

on your farm. 

Three models 
deliver approxi-@ ~~ 
mately 3tons, | 
5 tons or 6 tons 
of a 35-pound/ 
cubic foot TMR 
ration. All feature triple 
augers that tumble the feed and 
turn it end for end for thorough 
mixing. Optional hydraulic doors 
and elevator control make it easy 
to fill bunk or feeder. Optional 
electric scale assures precise 
amounts of each ingredient. Other 
options available. 

These machines are the best 





_ Agway has seen and should last a 


lifetime if given reasonable care. If 
you’re considering TMR, be sure 
to have a good look at them. 


The Farm-Eze System 


Silage, grain and supplements— 

exactly proportioned, thoroughly mixed 
and delivered to the bunk feeder— 

all automatically. — 

Once you’ve 
decided on the 
TMR that will gig 
give you maximum = 
income over feed 
costs, adjust your 
Farm-Eze to deliver the 
ingredients. At the touch of a 
button, here’s what happens: 

1. Forage is accurately measured 
by volume as it moves under a 
forage meter. 2. Proper amounts 
of corn (processed through a roller 
mill) and supplement(s) are 
proportioned and added. 3. Ration 
is carried to a tumbler for thorough, 
continuous mixing. 4. The 
complete ration is delivered to a 
bunk feeder. And it all happens 
automatically! 

If your bunk feeder happens to 
be a new Farm-Eze belt conveyor 
type, you’ve just fed as many as 
120 cows in 8 minutes flat! 






To find out what TMR and/or automated mixing-feeding can mean to you 
and your family—and your way of life—just call your local Agway. 
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| others. I do wonder if perhaps when 
a case of acute mastitis caused by 
coliform does get better, we don’t 
realize it was coliform, but chalk 
it up as one caused by strep or some 
other more easily-cured organism. 

To prove or disprove that you 
have coliform mastitis in your herd, 
your veterinarian can leave you 
sterile sample vials in which you 
can collect a sample from a quarter 
that “blew,” and then either take 
the sample directly to the lab or 
keep it frozen until you can take it. 
The more of this that is done, the 
more we will learn about just which 
organisms are causing the really 
sick cows. 


Wide Open 


Statements are often made that we 
can get the leukocyte count so low 
in a herd that it is wide open for 
coliform mastitis, or that when we 
rid a herd of strep and staph it be- 
comes more open to coliform. Both 
statements have officially “proven 
true” and “known to be false.” My 
personal opinion is that other factors 
are needed to cause the high inci- 
dence of coliform mastitis. 

What can you as a dairyman do 
to prevent coliform mastitis? No 
one thing is the answer for everyone, 
and in some cases there does not 
seem to be a practical answer, but 
here are a few ideas: 

1. If you bed with sawdust, use 
only kiln-dried; if this is not avail- 
able, let the sawdust “heat” before 
it is put in the stalls. 

2. Provide enough freestalls in 
freestall barns so no cow has to lie 
in an alleyway. Breaking calves to 


freestalls at six to eight weeks of age 
is an easy way to make sure they use 
them when they become cows. 

3. Change bedding in freestalls 
several times a year. Prevent wet 
holes in freestalls. 

4. Fence off mudholes and, if 
necessary, pave barnyards. The so- 
called “dry lots” as used in California 
are hotbeds of coliform and should 
never be copied here in the North- 
east. 

5. Never milk a cow unless her ud- 
der and teats are dry; coliforms 
multiply rapidly on wet skin. If you 
wash a cow with a hose or prep stall 
that wets more than just the teats, 
it is nearly impossible to prevent 
water from running down from the 
udder and flanks into the teat cups. 
Simply wiping teats with a damp 
paper towel, washing teats and dry- 
ing with a single service paper towel 
or, radical as it may seem, simply 
wiping teats with a dry, soft paper 
towel without using any water at 
all are all better than using sprays 
that wet the whole udder. 


Repeat 


I will repeat the last alternative: 
If cows are kept in clean stalls, you 
can produce cleaner milk and be in 
less danger of coliform mastitis sim- 
ply by wiping off loose dirt with a 
soft, dry paper towel than by any 
other way. Stimulation can be ac- 
complished by taking streams of milk 
by hand into a strip cup or onto the 
platform in a milking parlor. 

6. Keep two sets of liners and al- 
ternate them weekly. Use only liners 
designed for your particular make 
and model of machine, and follow 


manufacturers’ recommendations 
about how long to use liners. Most 
manufacturers recommend washing 
liners in lye or rubber-cleaner at the 
end of a week, then rinsing and stor- 
ing in a dry dark place for a week 
before putting back in use. 

7. Maintain other rubber parts 
as recommended by your manu- 
facturer. 

8. Have your milking machine 
checked on a routine preventive 
maintenance program as outlined 
by your dealer. 

9. Don’t expect a 12-year-old milk- 
ing machine installation that was 
designed to milk four cows at a time 
giving 20 pounds to a milking, to 
milk six 40-pound cows at a time 
and do a proper job. 


Gadgets 


10. Don’t expect the addition of 
“gadgets,” or even a new vacuum 
pump, to take the place of worn-out 
pulsators, ineffectual vacuum con- 
trollers, or a too-small vacuum line. 

11. Although most teat dips are 
said to be ineffectual against coli- 
form mastitis, they must do some 
good, even if it is only to remove 
the last drop of milk from the cow’s 
teat. Teat dips that chap teats, or 
products not proven as dips (or that 
are meant for some other purpose, 
such as udder washes), do more harm 
than good. 

12. Since cows naturally lie down 
immediately after milking at a time 
when they are most susceptible to 
mastitis, make sure that conventional- 
stall beds are clean and bedded (even 
if it means kicking a little bedding 
back under each cow as you remove 


the machine or dip the teats). With 
parlor milking, make sure cows go 
directly to the feed bunk instead of 
to the freestalls to lie down. That 
extra few minutes on their feet gives 
teat ends a chance to close and seal 
out mastitis organisms. 

13. Avoid the stress of “pushing” 
a cow too hard. Better to have a 
live 90-pounder finish with 19,000 
pounds than a dead 100-pounder that 
“was on her way to 22,000.” 

14. Learn, or review if you al- 
ready know, all you can about the 
anatomy and physiology of milk 
production. Then apply this by milk- 
ing each cow with exactly the same 
routine every milking. As one good 
client put it, “There is nothing to 
milking; get her ready, put it on and 
when she is done, take it off.” 

15. Avoid bad habits such as pinch- 
ing the short milk tube to see if a 
cow is still milking, getting milk 
on your hands, or stripping on the 
floor of a conventional barn. 

Even if you follow all my sugges- 
tions and do the best job you know 
how, if you milk enough cows a long- 
enough time you are going to have 
an occasional coliform infection. 
Part of the reason for this is that 
most mastitis is spread from cow to 
cow, whereas coliforms are every- 
where the cow is. However, the more 
you learn about the disease and about 
proper milking, the better chance 
you will have to avoid it. 

I do hope that somehow a simple 
prevention of all types of mastitis 
is found soon. If that ever happens, 
perhaps I would then have time to 
break in a new coon hound. That 
would be fun! 
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TIME IS 


Start your lime-up now 


If you haven’t limed in the past 
two years, odds are high that 
your soil is becoming too acid for 
maximum production. 

If so, get your lime down 
now—before winter sets in. The 
longer you wait, the longer it will 
be before the limestone becomes 
fully effective and your fields are 
up to full profit potential. 

There’s no better time to put 
down your lime than in the fall, 
especially on ground that will be 
planted to corn or alfalfa next 
spring. 

Adequate liming puts nature 
on your side. It helps your 
fertilizer investment work even 
harder. It’s a guard against crop 
failure and a boost for effective 
weed control. And, most 
importantly in this area of dairy 
operations, lime enables your 
alfalfa to produce more protein. 

Take the time to soil test now. 
Your Agway Enterprise Salesman 
is equipped with a quick test kit 
to give you a rough idea of the 
PH situation in your fields. 


SHORT 


Ask your farm credit man 
about intermediate-term credit. 
Corrective liming can be 
considered a capital 
improvement for which the cost 
can be spread over the three to 
four years it takes for the 
limestone to become fully 
effective. 

Liming is one of the least 
expensive practices that can 
return so much profit. Give it 
some serious thought right now, 
then call Agway. 


arate CoC Cola ea tele 
before winter sets in 


Applying phosphorus and potash 
now pays off in more ways than 
one. It frees valuable time and 
equipment for the spring rush. 
And, most importantly, assures 
you of adequate supply in 

what is likely to be another 
tight-supply year. 

Apply your fertilizer and lime 
the easy way, with Agway’s 
Certified Spreader Service. 
Schedule now while spreaders 
can get into your fields. 





New Agway 


Breeny sony 





Cor tyortes 


for 74 help you grow more milk-making power 


Order now for spring delivery 


A Truly outstanding performer: 
Agway 590X Tremendous yield 
potential of up to 37 tons of silage 
and 235 bushels of grain per acre. 
Excellent standability. Maturity 
range: 96 to 106 days (silage/ grain). 
A “special cross” hybrid: Agway 
393S Proving itself from Maine to 
central Pennsylvania for superior 
standability, excellent disease 
resistance and grain yields. Maturity 
range: 90 to 100 days (silage/ grain). 


A new full-season hybrid: 
Agway 834X Excellent production 
potential. A medium-sized ear on | 
every plant is relatively low 

placed for a late hybird. Highly 
recommended. Maturity range: 

119 to 129 days (silage/grain). 


An excellent high-population 
hybird: Agway 595S Excep- 
tional root development plus a 
high-quality, rugged stalk has 
resulted in excellent standability. 
Widely adaptable. Maturity range: 
94-104 days (silage/grain). 
Cornell 110 A new star for 
short-season areas. Vigorous early 
growth with above-average 
tolerance to cold soils. Good yields 
for short-season areas. Maturity 
range: 72 to 82 days (silage/ grain). 


Agway 725X Extremely uniform 
with medium-low ears. In one-acre 
trials on six farms last year, yields 
averaged 133 bushels with only 
1.7% lodging. Maturity range: 110 
to 120 days (silage/ grain). 
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When the weather gets cold 

and miserable, keep your feet 
warm and dry, wear Northerners. 
They’re perfect for any cold 
weather work or sport. Keep the 
water out and warmth in with 
eemnpletely wuterniae! Northerners! Under normal conditions 
the famous insulated over-the-foot boot will protect your feet 
at -20 degrees. The finest American made rubber foot- 

wear available. For the name of your nearest Northerner 
dealer, dial this toll free number: 800-447-4700.* 

*Residents of Illinois dial 800-322-4400. 


SERVUS RUBBER CO. 
RUBBER DIVISION 
BOX 36, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 61201 
A Chromalicoy Company 








BACK TO THE STACK 


Walbridge Farm, owned by George 
W. Perkins, Jr., and located near 
Millbrook, in Dutchess County, New 
York, hasn’t seen a haystack in 30 
years or so. Leastwise not until last 
year when George decided to try 
the new one-man haying system on 
his 350-cow purebred Angus opera- 
tion. He uses the Hesston StakHand 
30, and after feeding from the system 
for a year reports he is generally 
pleased with it. “I went from a five- 
man haying operation to a one-man 
operation without loss of hay qual- 
ity,” says George. 

This system makes rectangular 
stacks shaped not unlike huge loaves 
of bread and weighing upwards of 
three tons apiece...each stack 
roughly equivalent to 150 “kicker 
bales.” George just sets them in a 
place that'll be convenient to get 
to in the winter and forgets ’em 
until time to feed ’em. Last year he 
had about 200 stacks dotting the 
fields near the barns. 

We asked how the stacks hold up 
to weather. “You have to be careful 








EPLACE YOUR 
CLEANER CHAIN WITH 
BERG FORGED LINKS 


Berg Chain Links are forged | Be ec tie A ge SE Ae 
from special alloy steel in a BON Re an aes aging a 
single piece. There are no pins, f spt Oo ee < 
rivets or bolts to rust, bind, ob OF 
break or work loose. To remove 
a link, just reduce gutter chain 
tension and slide the hook 
back. Takes only minutes and 
you need no tools. 


Heavy concentration of metal at 

pull points and extra rugged 

hooks provide more pull strength 

than any other type of chain. | 
The Berg one-piece link design | 
flexes right or left up to 90- | 
degree turns. It flexes up and | 
down and there is no jamming 
or binding. The flites are weld- 
ed to the links ... not bolted. | 


Berg Link Chain can be used on 
any make of barn cleaner. Mail 
the coupon and we will send 
you more complete details. 
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Berg Equipment Corporation, Marshfield, Wisconsin 54449 

Berg Eastern Division, Little Falls, New York 13365 i 
Berg Equipment Co. (Canada) Ltd. RR-6 London, Ontario, Canada 
Send Information on: 
[.] PERMA-PENS [] COW SAVER TIE STALLS 

L] LEVER ACTION STALLS [-] BARN CLEANERS 

[.] MANURE STACKERS [] AIR FLOW VENTILATION 
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right after you've made a stack be- 
cause it’s still fluffed up and a good 
wind will blow some off,” George 
explains. “But they sweat and settle 
before long and then are very un- 
likely to blow over.” 

As for spoilage from weather, he 
told us that the top four inches or 
so will be bad, but there is no spoil- 
age on the sides and the inside is 
amazingly green. The stacks should 
be made with hay 10 percent wetter 
than for conventional bales. A high, 
well-drained site should be chosen 
for them. 


Feeding 


George feeds them by carrying 
the stack to the feed area with the 
StakMover, and setting up feeder 
panels around it. The panels are 
hinged and move some as the cattle 
eat farther into the stack, “There 
is still some wastage,” George ad- 


mits. But he thinks if he were feed- 
ing stacks on a concrete slab instead 
of the ground, less would be wasted. 

Another machine, which George 
owns but hasn’t used much, picks up 
the stacks, slices strips off the end 
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Four new Gals of first- aie sit in a field near he barn. George warns 
that covering stacks with black plastic is a mistake; it increases spoilage. 





This team (tractor, StakHand and George Perkins) can put up a lot of hay 
in a day. Last year George made over 200 stacks that were mostly 
birdsfoot, brome and timothy. 
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(like a bologna slicer), and feeds it 
out a cross conveyor into a bunk or 
onto the ground. 

Dairy 

Since George has beef animals he 
uses more grass and less alfalfa and 
other legumes. He finds that quality 
control is not much of a problem. 
4owever, few have tried this method 
of hay-handling in a dairy situation. 
‘actors of feedability and retention 
of quality must be explored, it ap- 
pears, before many dairymen are 
yrepared to invest the $11,000 for 
he equipment. 

In addition, it may be that most 
dairy operations aren't set up with 
nough room for efficient stack-feed- 
ng. Whatever the outcome, it looks 
is if stack haying is the answer to 
ome beef farmers’ prayers, and some- 
hing for the dairy farmer to keep 
un eye on. — E.P.A. 


The business is strictly a family 
affair, with additional labor provided 
by Don’s wife, Ruth, and the chil- 
dren. The calves are obtained 
through a buyer for a nickel a pound 
more than the going market price, 
fed for 14 weeks, and then marketed 
at 325 pounds. They are raised in 
wooden-slat pens that sit on a con- 
crete floor. “The market I’m in won't 
take calves raised on metal,” reports 
Don, “because they lick it and it 
colors the meat.” 

Speaking of markets, the Giards 
couldn’t have picked a better time 
to get into the business. Their first 
batch of vealers were marketed in 
the New York-New Jersey veal mar- 
ket in August for 80 cents a pound 
on the hoof! They will grow three 
batches a year. 


Mortality Problem 


Those close to the veal business 
generally agree that calf mortality, 
whether due to infectious disease or 
cold weather, is the major stumbling 
block to growers and has had disas- 
trous consequences for some in the 
past. 

Don is well aware of this danger 
and has some thoughts on the matter. 
“You've got to get into the business 
right,” he contends. “A lot of guys 
try to do two jobs, or don’t have the 
right facilities, and sooner or later, 
calf mortality gets the best of them.” 
Mortality was seven out of 104 on 
his first batch marketed. The calves 
are marketed by Provimi, but Don 
emphasizes that he is not on a con- 
tract, and can market elsewhere if he 
wishes. 


The Giards feed their calves Pro- 
vimi feed, a skim-based milk replacer 
which comes in three forms, depend- 
ing on the age of the calf. A large 
portable mixer tub with agitator aids 
feeding, which is done from some 20 
rubber pails. The tub can be rolled 
down the barn aisles to save carrying 
full pails. A flush manure system with 
high-pressure water lines and a hot 
water machine helps keep things 
clean. 

Like a growing number of folks 
who prefer being their own boss, 
the Giards have launched a veal 
calf venture which, if future batches 
do as well as their first, should prove 
profitable. “It’s expensive to get 
into,” adds Don, “but not as expen- 
sive as the dairy business, and I don’t 
need a tractor.” — E.P.A. 





Winter Stress. 
We can do without that. 


o 2? 






















During the fall and winter months, your cows probably are 
not getting all the nutrients they need. They’re also getting 
more problems than they can handle by themselves. The 
change in weather brings a lot of changes to your cows. 
They won’t be out to summer pasture anymore. They’ll be 
confined in drylot off poor, dry or sparse pasture, or in less 
than ideal wintering conditions... not to mention the cold. 





This partially-eaten stack George is 
pointing to demonstrates the tendency 
of cattle to eat from the bottom up. 
These feeder panels are movable to 
accommodate the smaller and smaller 


staal It all comes as something of a shock to your cow. And that 


shock brings a very measurable stress, susceptibility to 
diseases,reduced milk production,and breeding problems. 


We know that, come winter, you’ve got enough to take care 
of without worrying about winter stress. So, we make two 
products that will take care of it for you. 


with this > - 


This is Purina Dairy-Plus®. It is designed to be used as part of your cows’ regular feed 
ration during the fall and winter months. It promotes healthier animals and increased 
milk production. 


GROWS VEALERS 


People driving around the village 
of Colrain, Massachusetts lately may 
have seen a new barn go up on Wil- 
son Hill. It’s for the veal operation 
being developed by Don Giard. 

Don, a long-time rural dweller 
who did masonry work, says, “You 
can’t pay taxes on a place like this 
and not,do something with it. I got 
interested in veal about a year and 
a half ago and decided to put up a 
new building.” So he wound up his 
career as a mason by laying cement 
blocks for the building (42 x 72 feet) 
that houses 104 veal calves in a con- 
trolled environment. 

Ventilation consists of two 20- 
inch exhaust fans and walltop slot 
inlets. Baseboard heat is provided 
by a hot water furnace with a ca- 
pacity of 120,000 BTU. Both heating 
and ventilation are of Don’s design. 
The cores of the cement block walls 
were blown full of insulation, and 
there are only two windows in the 


whole building. 


Dairy-Plus works by supplying what vitamins your dairy cattle may be missing (A, D; 
and E). It works by giving your cattle Oxytetracycline, a powerful antibiotic to prevent 
and treat bacterial scours and reduce the incidence of bloat. All this aids in oO 
increasing milk production during these periods of stress, too. 


& this. 


This is Purina Dairy-Plus Etts®. It gives 
your dairy cows the same protection 
against scours and bloat, and the same :. 
vitamins as Dairy-Plus but in an indi- 
vidual ration form that is easily added to 
each animal’s feed once daily. 








o 
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Dairy-Plus. Dairy-Plus Etts. They’re 
basically two different ways of giving 
your cows the same effective protection 
against winter stress. Drop in to your 
local Purina Dealer and pick the one 
that’s best for you. 


g PYAINA 
OAIAY-Pr.us STTs* 


PUB ot cCare® 


To make sure each of your dairy cows You won’t be able to do without it. 
gets just what she needs, we’ve enclosed 
a convenient measuring cup in all 
specially marked 50-b. bags of 


Dairy-Plus Etts. 


| ae it. 
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Cattleman starts the stomach tube into 
the nostril. 





Stomach tube for calves 


THE most indispensable “calf- 
doctoring” tool on our ranch is a 
simple plastic tube about five feet 
long. This tube goes down a calf’s 
Bosal and into his stomach. With it 
we can give a sick calf extra fluids, 
medication, or electrolytes, a debili- 
tated calf milk, concentrated pro- 
tein or other forms of nutrition, or 
a newborn calf colostrum. 

It’s the easiest way to give a scour- 
ing calf medication and fluids to com- 
bat dehydration. The best treatment 
we found for scours is to take the 
calf off the cow, feed him electro- 


lytes and medication every six hours 
for 24 hours, then milk out the cow 
and put them back together. Calves 
doctored this way recover much 
faster than if you leave them on the 
cow; milk keeps irritating that di- 
gestive tract. 

We feed a quart of warm water 
(body temperature) with the electro- 
lytes and medicine . . . antibiotics, 
gut-soothers etc., every six hours via 
stomach tube. This is the quickest 
and easiest way to get it into the 
calf, and also the safest Trying to 
“drench” or “bottle feed” a stub- 


breed 
away 


from 
DEEP 


SHARP UDDERS... 


They lengthen milking time ... more 
milk in rear udder and less in fore 
udder than normal... front teats too 
far apart . .. hard to put teat cups 
on... harder to keep them there... 
long teats easily stepped on and 
injured often associated with 
hard milking. A condition to be 
avoided. And while no one can guar- 
antee results of any one mating, the 
three bulls pictured here will usually 
help you “breed away” from deep, 
sharp udders. 


“COW PACKAGE” 
DEAL 


More milk is just the beginning of the CURTISS 
“Cow Package” Deal! That’s because CURTISS, 
and only CURTISS, offers you “Eye of the Mas- 
ter’—the mating plan designed to help you 
improve type by choosing among big produc- 
tion bulls, not between type and production! 
No two ways about it, you get the best in A.I. 
when you breed your cows with CURTiSS! 


ST. CROIXCO GALE “VG-88" 
Gold Medal Sire (5/69) Aa: 5-6 (5-5-5-5-6-6) 
USDA: 26 dirs. av. 17,136M 3.59% 616F 
(9/73) 16,299M 624F 


Pred. Diffs. +493M +1F 
Repeat. 49% Pred. Dollar +$19 


“OW. VER CAROL SENATOR “GP-83" 


Gold Medal Sire (1/73) aAa: 5-6 (6-5-5-5-6-6) 


USDA: 43 dtrs.av. 18,965M 3.49% 661F 

(9/73) Herd av. 17,691M 630F 
Pred. Diffs. +732M +19F 
Repeat. 46% Pred. Dollar +$43 


ae Le 


HAYSSEN CRAFTSMAN “VG. 86” 
Type Qualified Sire (5/73) aAa: 5-6 (5-5-5-5-6-5) 


USDA: 12 dtrs.av. 18,693M 3.71% 694F 

(9/73) 15,107M 575F 
Pred. Diffs. +1,057M + 36F 
Repeat. 29% Pred. Dollar +$70 


Curtiss Breeding Service 


Division of Searle Agriculture Inc. 
Cary, Illinois 60013 
Telephone (312) 639-2141 
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born calf can be very frustrating 
and time-consuming, and runs the 
risk of choking the calf. The stomach 
tube solves these problems. 

The tube should be about 5/16- 
inch external diameter (3/16 inter- 
nal), large enough for fluid to run 
down easily, yet small enough so it 
won't irritate the calf’s nose and 
throat. One end should be smoothed 
(use your pocket knife or a grinder, 
or heat). A bit of vaseline on the 
end makes it go down easier without 
“scraping.” Attach an ordinary kitch- 
en funnel, or a plastic jug with the 
bottom cut out, to a small section 
of flexible gas line (5/16 inside diam- 
eter) which can then be fitted over 
the tube when you are ready to pour 
the liquid. 

The calf can be standing or lying. 
When you get the tube in the nostril 
and started down, try to feel when 
it gets to the back of the mouth 
(about six inches of tubing); you 
must let him swallow it. If you don't 
give him a chance to swallow it, 
the tube will go into his windpipe 
instead of into the esophagus and 
stomach. 

You can usually tell when the 
calf swallows the tube, and as you 
feel him swallowing, ease the tube 
on down. You have to provide the 
momentum as he swallows, to move 
the tube along. Put the tube down 
the nostril rather than the mouth, 
because it is actually easier, and you 
don’t gag the calf...and he can't 
chew the tube in two. 


Indication 

As you push the tube on down 
youll get other indications to tell 
you whether or not it is in the prop- 
er passage. If the calf coughs, it is 
in his windpipe and youll have to 
start over. If it goes down easily and 
you smell a foal odor at your end, 
it’s in his stomach. 

Sometimes some of the stomach 
fluid will start back up the tube and 
then you'll know for sure it’s in the 
stomach! Usually when the tube 
goes down easily and doesn’t stop, it 
is in the stomach; if it goes only 
part-way down it may be in the 
windpipe. 

If you are still in doubt as to 
whether it is in the proper place, 
blow on the tube. If you hear bur- 
bling, it is in the stomach. If your 
blowing makes the calf cough, it’s 
in the windpipe. When the tube is 
in the proper place, attach the fun- 
nel and pour the liquid down. When 
you are through, detach the funnel, 
put your thumb tightly over the end 
of the tube and pull it out quickly 
but gently. You can blow the last 
bit of liquid down first if you wish, 
so none will be dripped as the tube 
comes out. 


Most scour cases are 100 percent 


FLETCHER EG-HR 
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“| guess | should have saved more during the 
last recession so I'd have more money during 
inflation.”’ 
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better after four or five dosings and 
can go back with the milked-out 
dam. If the calf is still a bit weak 
or runny, we give him several addi- 
tional dosings after he is back with 
mama. We've found that discover- 
ing sick ones early is a key strategy 
in the battle, that using electrolytes 
and extra fluids has been our most 
successful means of combating scours, 
and that the stomach tube is our 
most efficient tool for doing it. — 
Heather Thomas, Salmon, Idaho. 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Bruce Haynes, 
extension veterinarian in New York 
State, says that an experienced cat- 
tleman can use a stomach tube with 
greater safety to the calf than by 
drenching. However, a really sick 
calf may not cough even if the tube 
is in his lungs...so recognize the 
risk involved. 


Food For 


The ee Il Fan 





by Robert L. Clingan 


A shaken and bewildered young 
man left a doctor’s office. He had 
just learned he had an eye disease 
that science in his day could not 
cure. The prognosis had been, “total 
blindness.” 

He was a student of the ministry, 
engaged and planning to marry soon. 
Not only did he have a secret to 
share with his fiancee, but he felt 
honor-bound to offer to break the en- 
gagement now that a troubled future 
had become certain. 

As he explained the situation to 
her, he offered her the chance to 
terminate the engagement with these 
words, “You would not want to be 
the wife of a blind man.” Secretly 
he had hoped her love for him would 
be so strong that she would accept 
even his coming blindness. To his 
disappointment, she agreed with him: 
“You are right. I would never want 
to be the wife of a blind man.” 

He returned to his study even more 
shaken than when he had left the 
doctor’s office. Human love had 
somehow let him down. The girl of 
his dreams did not really love him 
as much as he loved her. 

As he sat at his desk in utter dejec- 
tion, contemplating how this human 
love had failed him, he thought of 
another kind of love on which he 
could depend . . . a divine love, that 
would never let him down or let 
him go. His thoughts about that 
never-failing love took poetic form. 
His poem, which was later set to 
music and became a hymn, was, “O 
Love That Will Not Let Me Go,” 
and the writer was George Mathew- 
son. Here are two stanzas from that 
poem: 


O Love that will not let me go, 

| rest my weary soul in Thee. 

| give Thee back the life | owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
| cannot close my heart to Thee; 

| trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not fain 
That morn shall tearless be. 
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Foam — Advantages to farmers, pack- 
ers and nurserymen of spray-in-place 
rigid polyurethane foam are de- 
scribed in a new, eight-page bro- 
chure showing how existing build- 
ings can be converted into low-cost 
controlled environment (CE) facil- 
ities with the use of Isofoam, by 
Witco. Benefits cited for urethane 
foam include special insulation ad- 
vantages, high resistance to water 
and water vapor, ease of applica- 
tion, and dimensional stability. 


| 


See roar kit eucir cece 
- Jim Moran own adjacent farms near Manteno, 

Illinois where they collectively tend 1,200 acres of 

corn and soybeans. Plus they build grain bins : 
with unique low-temperature electric dryers of a 
design pioneered by Jack. Sugar, the German 
Shepherd, is the heroine of a new children’s 
book, Sugar and Mr. Duck, written by 


Jack’s wife, Martha. 


BORER eMC Eee CROCS 
time,”’ says Jack. ‘* You have to do things when 
aCe mem! OC RC aUM A Cony iro! 
all winter maintaining our equipment. In fact, 
we spend more time maintaining it than we do 


For a copy of Bulletin IP-37, write 
Witco Chemical Corporation, Iso- 
cyanate Products Division, 900 Wil- 
mington Road, New Castle, Dela- 
ware 19720. 


° 
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Storage — Did you stand too long in 
grain lines waiting to unload? Have 
to store grain in a rat-infested bin? 
These are serious problems for the 
farmer caught without proper on- 
farm storage. To help growers meet 
their extra-storage requirements, the 
American Plywood Association offers 
free plans for on-farm structures 
that can be built quickly and eco- 
nomically with softwood plywood. 

Included are grain bins in 1,200- 
bushel (12 X 16 feet) and 5,500-bush- 


el (24 X 24 feet) sizes, sturdy, durable | 
and impervious to corrosion from 
today’s acid preservatives. 

There are also two brochures, 
one with plans for a self-supporting, 
demountable, portable grain storage 
wall; the other with specifications for 
deep vertical-walled granular storage 
bins up to 60 feet deep. 

For a free copy of the two grain 
bin plans and the two brochures, 
write to the American Plywood As- 
sociation, 119 A Street, Tacoma, 
Washington 98401. Ask for them by 
the following titles and form num- 
bers: “Exterior Plywood for Farm 
Construction,” M390; “Plywood for 
Granular Material Storage,” X115; 
“1200 Bushel Portable Grain Bin,” 
M200; and “5500 Bushel Grain Bin,” 
T130. 


Bc) time 


Dita a Nee at the ey Td A 
ste ae Rcd Ee 

Bg isete mona ee iis ne rte ae 
In 1936 we bought a Farmall tractor. I don’t — 


know if I became a mechanic with it or not, 
but it’s the one I always took apart and rN 
with for years. Today, Jim and I still sp 
BO seams 
gas-powered Ap isccmiele fiat and . 
eS ee TM cee ee MCU Ule ire hae 
Oye ns ae When I replaced om 
the plugs that came in both of our Chevy pickups’ 
with Champions, I could tell a difference. — 


Oeil 


better and a little 
smoother. I don’t 
PUA RUM eC ely 
etter d 
iam MTR ae Oe (ir ea 


“CHAM PION 


Toledo, Ohio 43661 


Better plugs for everyone. 
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Don’t push your snow problems aside, 
Blow them away with a 


8) Rotary Snow Plow 


Plowing snow aside only creates 
the bigger problem of drifting the 
next time it snows. 


With a McKee Rotary Snow Plow, 
you blow snow away — way out 
of the way. No banks are left to 
catch drifting snow next storm. 


McKee Bros. Limited, build a 
model of Rotary Snow Plow to fill 
virtually every farm need—years 
of experience and quality product 
has made us Number 1. 





Manufactured by: 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Distributed coast to coast in Canada and the U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


YEBLERS 


—————_-_---—rr—r———————— eee 
Seah NACE oe ee eee ee ee a ee ge ee in eee ee le 


P. 0. Box C 


Vernon, N.Y. 315/829-2305 
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5 LITTLE RED’ HEN CO. : , 
| PGS PORTABLE HEATERS g 
' ie PEER P.O. Box 354 Phone: 716/229-5145 ; 
I HONEOYE, NEW YORK 14471 ; 
i 
i (etn iis 1 
i i 
I i 
i i 
E i 
b oaees i 
RH150 P I 
RH100A RH150A 
; Kerosene or No 1 fuel oil | Kerosene, or No 1 and Ten neo Beacon i 
 eeeee amc: Beye iebarteae cies Aulomate, ipsiton and I 
shut off motor and stop pressure pump. Automatic 5 2 
[fuel non flame fail. safety controls. ce $169. FOB factory : 
i actory $239. actory 
i One year parts warranty. Other models available on request. E 
i Please ship me C.O.D. f 
1 Name 
— — Model RH100A @ $165. i 
: ____Model RH150A @ $239. Address i 
i Model RH150P @ $169. City State i 
‘ (all prices f.0.b. Honeoye) Zin Phone I 
ese eet neal, al ics feed fen) Uo eh Si Tf ed “anu “ho Suen ae ion, 
SNOW-MASTER 
The World's Finest Snow Rotary. 







Mfg. & Dist. By. 









— 5 Metal Products Mfg. Co. Rte. 3 
DAIRYMAN i Ball Box 153 Manitowoc, Wisc. 54220 
Bearing. 75 

6, 7, or 8 
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The 
Snow-Master 
solves all snow s 

problems. Public interest & demand was created 
by the hundreds of satisfied farmers & users. The 
Snow-Master has been on the market for eight years, 
sold in 26 states & NO dissatisfied customers. BUY 
DIRECT & SAVE. The factory will accept Snow- 
Master orders with only $100.00 included with 
order and balance to be paid before shipment, which 
can be anytime but no later than Nov. 1, 1973. Due 
to the increase in sales and public demand our 
Snow-Master supply will be limited. DON’T WAIT. 
All orders will be handled on a first come, first 
served basis. Write to-day. We answer all inquiries 
and include literature. 


!"'WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





Another quality product from 
“The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen” 


This new Calf Feeding Stall 
from STARCRAFT can help you 
put all your valuable calves into 
the clean, sanitary, fast-gaining 
















environment they need... and Coverall siSIZeS 13 0stO75 0 emer emeeeee von, $2.59 
do it far more economically th: Matching pantsscc Shits ioc ee ee cn. 2.38 
yee Pants only 1.39 Shirts Only... ew .99 









you thought possible, Made of 
tough angle iron and structural 
steel tubing. Comes complete 


Heavy iwill pants—28-32 .. 1. 
Unlined twill jackets—36-42 _. 2.29 
Short counter jackets 








with flooring and buckets. See All SIZES eee eens 1.00 

your dealer now or write to: Se eee sie ae 
Shopcoats — white or blue — 

sizes 38 to 44 $2.00 


ae 
y 4 
STARCRAFT. 


AGA PRODUCTS DINISION 


DEPT. 115 « GOSHEN, IND. 46526 


No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
: sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 
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Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 


Emergency Wrench —If you need 
an adjustable wrench, and have 
no tools available, you are in busi- 
ness if you can locate a large bolt 
and two nuts. Thread both nuts 
onto the bolt, adjusting them to 
fit snugly over nut of bolt you 
wish to remove or tighten. Apply 
downward pressure with one hand 
to keep improvised wrench from 
lifting away from the nut while 
you are turning it with the other 
hand. The longer the bolt, of 
course, the more leverage you 
can apply to the nut. 


Sanding — A flexible sanding disk 
for a power drill can be cut from 
an old inner tube. Cut around the 
tube’s valve stem in a circle slightly 
larger than the abrasive disk you 
plan to use. Attach the abrasive disk 
to the circle of the inner tube with 
rubber cement. If the valve stem is 
covered with rubber, cut away the 
covering to the metal core, which 


will fit in the drill’s chuck. 


Sandbagged — If you experience 
trouble holding small pieces in po- 
sition for welding, place them in a 
box of sand. The sand will keep them 
in position while a few tack welds 
are made to hold the work in place. 
The work can then readily be moved 
to the welding table for completion 
of the job. 


Tab — After removing the amount 
of electrician’s tape you need from 
the roll, press a small button or a 
penny under the loose end before 
storing. The next time you need 
tape, the end will be easy to pull 
free. 





Manure power is what Lebanon County, Pennsylvania extension agent 
Newton Bair uses to mow his lawn. Methane gas generated from a de- 
composing cow-manure slurry is collected from a home-made digestor 
created by Lebanon County agents Bair and Glenn Miller and then pres- 
surized. The agents fashioned their own carburetor for the tractor as 
well. Photo: Donald Harter 





Liptack — To suspend a brush in a 
pail partly filled with solvent or 
turpentine , press a thumbtack half- 
way into the handle and set the head 
of the tack over the lip of the can. 
The brush will remain suspended 
vertically at the side of the can. 
Adjust the depth the bristles rest in 
the solution by moving the tack up 
or down the handle. 


Soot Soap — One of the best ma- 
terials on the market for cleaning 
the accumulated soot from the 
bricks of a fireplace is ordinary 
mechanic’s hand soap. The pasty 
soap, available in most auto supply 
and hardware stores, contains a 
mild abrasive. When scrubbed 
over the sooted bricks, it will re- 
turn them to their natural lustre. 
Use a household scrub brush to 
apply the soap, and rinse with 
clear water. 


Paint Carton — Old waxed paper 
milk cartons . . . from which milk 
residues have been rinsed . . . are 
handy for mixing up small batches 
of paint. The top of a carton can be 
cut off to provide a container of 
convenient size, which may be dis- 
carded when job is finished. 


Labeled — Before commencing a job 
of painting, remove the label from 
the can and cut the essential informa- 
tion...color, lot number, etc.... 
from it. Tape or glue this square 
of information to the top of the can’s 
lid. It will be protected from paint 
splatters. If you need more paint to 
finish the job, it’s easy to read the 
information you need from the lid. 
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DAIRYMAN’S 
SPECIAL 


Another quality product from 
“The Livestock 
Equipment Craftsmen” 


STARCRAFT’S long-life porta- 
ble Hay Feeder. It’s made of 
tough 16-gauge galvanized 
steel, has all rolled edges for 
safety, 14 openings for large 
herd capacity, comes complete 
with 10 ft. skids. See your 
dealer now or write: 


A 
Az 
STARCRAFT. 


AGRI PRODUCTS BVSION 


DEPT. 115 « GOSHEN, IND. 46526 
















BUILD THESE 
BEAUTIFUL 


CLOCKS 


NOW AT BIG 
SAVINGS! 


Send just $1 for 
plans & instructions to 
build choice of (A) 
Grandfather (B) Stee- 
ple (C) Grandmother 
plus information: 
packed catalog of 
movements, dials, 
parts & kits to build 
these and 16 other fine 
clocks. All 3 plans 
$2.50. Catalog alone 25¢ 


MASON & SULLIVAN CO 
Osterville, Mass. 02655 


BA. 
LA. 





Dept. AG, 








COW POX* of 

RING WORM ¥ 
Teat Sores o 
Gall Sores 


*Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, fungi- 
cidal penetrating wound dressing. Quick- 
drying — quick-healing. For all farm 
animals. 4 oz. dauber bottle $1.00 or 
in new 6 oz. Spray Can at $1.30—at 
drug and farm stores or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. Naylor Co., Morris 8, N. Y. 13808 
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FISHERMEN - HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) Cine stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 


FARMERS - 








Specify Clip End—(illus.) or 
Button End — $2.95 pr. plus 40¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Dept. 
Harvard Rd... Littleton, Mass. 0146¢ 
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° NEW & FREE ° 
- BURPEE GARDEN BOOK « 


§ The best guide for new and exclusive flowers and ‘ 
e Vegetables and old favorites. Plus everything for @ 
e your garden, Send for your free copy today. @ 
$ Ww. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 6094 Burpee Bldg., Phila. a 
@ Pa. 19132 © Clinton, 10.52732 © Riverside, Ca.95202 
@0e000808008088880808088888880888 


PICKER 


World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
TCE CMe eh me) ey ie 4 0 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 
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FERTILIZER SHORTAGE in '74 is being predicted by 
government and industry spokesmen. Phosphorus and 
nitrogen supplies are especially tight. Early 
fertilizer purchase usually offers price discount 
--. if paid for before December 31, can lower 
taxable income for 1973 ... and will insure no 
fertilizer hangup when ready to plant next year. 

hortage predicted for 1973 didn't material- 
ize, but it looks for real next spring. 





YEAR-END TAX MANAGEMENT is legal, and often profit- 
able. Purchasing major equipment. late in the year 
can have big effect on taxable income, as can 
purchases of farm supplies. Sales of farm products 
can also be made on a deferred payment contract 

to delay income to the next taxable year ... but 

be sure to check with a tax expert to be sure the 
deal meets IRS requirements. 


U.S. EXPORT of grains from July 1, 1973 to June 
30, L974 will include at least 778 million bushels 
of wheat, a billion busheis of corn, and 546 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans. These figures do not 
include export sales reported with unidentified 
destinations ... so final shipments will probably 
be larger than figures here. 


HEATING-OIL SHORTAGE looks more likely in North- 
east every day. Arabs likely to cut U.S. off at 
the oil wells if more help is given the Israelis. 
If we have a hard winter, plus drawn-out war 
in Mideast, look out! Wouldn't hurt to have a 
wood stove available for emergency heat ... 
practically every farm has a woodlot and chain saw. 


DAIRYMEN are feeding less grain to their cows than 
in 1972, and national production will likely be 
down about three percent this year as compared to 
last. Milk prices will continue strong for at 
least next six months. Net income to dairymen 

is under pressure because Of soaring costs ... net 
returns to dairying in 1973 will be lower than 

nT ee, 





FLOOD DAMAGE suffered by farmers can be claimed as 
a loss against either 1972 or 1973 income. Ask 
your IRS office for Publication 547, entitled 


tax Information on Disaster, Casualty Losses, 
and Thefts. 


U.S. RED MEAT PRODUCTION was down by 14 percent in 
August as compared to a year ago ... beef output 
down 17 percent. Hog prices broke sharply in 
September, down 21 percent from month earlier. 
What non-farm consumer would accept a 2l-percent 
drop in wages within a month? 


RISING FARM INCOME is rapidly being capitalized 
into land values ... a reaction always typical of 
agriculture. Iowa ag economist reports good 
farmland there has jumped $100 to $200 per acre 
in sale price above a year ago. 


VALUE OF LIME is as great as ever ... even if 
government doesn't help pay for it any more. Fall 
is good time to apply it. 

DON'T store LP-gas in tanks designed for anhydrous 
ammonia unless you've followed procedures avail- 
able from LP-Gas Association, 79 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60603. 


FRUIT GROWERS selling"U-Pick" produce are advised 
y regional extension specialist Dick Pease 
(Lockport, New York) to sell produce by the pound, 
rather than by the measure. He reports one 
grower sold strawberries at 25 cents per pound 

in 1973. 


BULK STORAGE for fertilizer and grain can put a 


farmer in the big-volume-purchase category, and 
thereby cut his costs per unit purchased. 


STANDBY GENERATOR becomes even more critical need 
on most farms as likelihood of occasional power 
outages grows ... result of environmentalist 
pressure on generating companies. 


 killlice 
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Dri-Kil 
Extra 

You may not be looking for- 
ward to bringing in your cows 
... but the lice are! 

They're all set and ready to 
cause your cows and you a bad 
winter... itching, biting, suck- 
ing blood, knocking milk pro- 
duction... and multiplying by 
the millions. 

Fight back! Kill lice this fall 
and winter with Dri-Kil Extra 
from Cooper, manufacturer of 
leading louse killers for two 
generations. 

Dri-Kil Extra comes in handy 
2 Ib. shaker cans and money- 
saving 7 and 20Ib. plastic pails 
_.. kills lice on milking cows, 
heifers, calves . . . also beef 
cattle and hogs. 


Get Cooper Dri-Kil Extra 
from your 
animal health supplier. 


(3x) COOPER 


COOPER U.S.A., INC. 
1909 North Clifton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

A Wellcome Company 
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Double-Tooth 
drive 

for 

long 
dependable 
life... 





CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


The Cornell way of driving the barn 
cleaner through its paces is the most effi- 
cient on the market today. Its exclusive 
double-tooth drive sprocket actually 
pushes against the outside of the link for 
a steady consistent, NO-JERKY drive. 
This insures you of a long productive life. 


The ordinary barn cleaner drives by put- 
ting the tooth inside of the link, causing 
wear, jamming and a short unproductive 
life. 


Fill in the coupon now, and mail it 
today for more information on Cornell's 
Barn Cleaner...America's Biggest Dol- 
lar’s Worth. 


fx Cornell Barn Cleaner | | Cornell Conversion 
Kit __| Vandale Silo Unloaders 
{_] Have rep call lama [_] Farmer |_| Student 


east 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


CORNWELL 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 


Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Majestic Mitre Peak dominates the entrance to Milford Sound in New 


Zealand. This is one of the world’s most beautiful fjords. 


Come with us to the 


Beautiful South Paci 


We always say that our Hawaiian 
Holidays are “trips to paradise” (and 
so they are), but then we have a 
problem when it 
comes to writing 
about our South 
Pacific vacations. 
Imagine five glor- 
ious weeks visit- 
ing Samoa, Fiji, 
Australia, Tas- 
mania, both the 
north and south 
islands of New Zealand and Tahiti! 

How do you describe the superla- 
tive of “paradise”? It’s practically 
impossible, so we'll just invite you to 
come along on our South Pacific 
Holiday from February 2 to March 8 
and see for yourself what it’s like. 

From all parts of the country, we 
travel to California for the start of 
this fabulous vacation. Our first stop 
is Pago Pago in American Samoa, 
which is incredibly beautiful and 
unspoiled. We will drive through 
picturesque villages to see how the 
Samoans live and work. They are 
said to be the happiest of all Poly- 
nesian peoples, keeping the warmth, 
grace and charm of their ancestors. 

We'll thrill to the spectacular 
cable car ride across Pago Pago Bay, 
renowned as the South Pacific’s 
most beautiful natural harbor. Other 
highlights of our visit to Samoa are a 
tour of the world-famous Education 
Television Studios, a visit to a Star- 
kist or Van Camp tuna cannery and a 
real Samoa fiafia (feast). 

Leaving Samoa, we cross the In- 
ternational Date Line and land next 
at Nadi International Airport on 
Fiji. We drive along Queens Road, 
famous (or perhaps infamous) for its 
uneven surface, to Suva, the capital 
city. 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Sightseeing here includes the Fiji 
Museum, Botanical Gardens, Reser- 
voir Lookout and the City Market 
(to hunt for bargains). Suva has long 
been known as the shopping center 
of the South Pacific to steamship 
travelers. You might also like to try 
your luck deep sea fishing or take 
a glass-bottom boat cruise to see the 
underwater wonders of a coral reef. 

We will spend several days on the 
Island Continent of Australia and 
nearby Tasmania. It is possible to 
mention only a few of the many 
places we will visit. We'll fully ex- 
plore Sydney, the South Pacific’s 
largest and liveliest metropolis, and 
take an excursion to Palm Beach and 
the Hawkesbury River, with a launch 
cruise on Cowan Waters. We'll also 
visit the Koala Sanctuary. 

Canberra is the nation’s capital 
and one of the few in the world 
which is totally planned. Here we'll 
see the Houses of Government, Civic 
Center, American War Memorial, 
the Royal Australian Mint and pay a 
visit to an authentic working sheep 
station to watch dogs muster the 
sheep for shearing. 

Melbourne is a city of dignity and 
elegance, with the Yarra River me- 
andering between grassy banks close 
to the city’s center. Beautiful parks 
and gardens take up nearly a quarter 
of the downtown area. We'll see 
Captain Cook’s cottage shipped from 
England in 1934 and faithfully re- 
erected in Fitzroy Gardens, visit 
the Healesville wild life sanctuary, 
the picturesque Blue Dandenong 
Ranges and Phillip Island, a sanctu- 
ary for koalas, seals, mutton birds 
and fairy penguins. 

The cities of Hobart and Port 
Arthur will be on our Tasmania itin- 
erary. Among the interesting places 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Thanksgiving in Bermuda 
Caribbean Cruise 





Name 


South Pacific Holiday 


Florida Circle Tour 


Colonial Mexico Holiday 











Address 





(Please print) 





we ll see here are historic Penal Set- 
telment, Tasmans Arch, the Tes- 
selated Pavement and Blowhole. 


New Zealand Has Everything 


New Zealand is a little world in 
itself, with mountains and_ lakes, 
fjords and glaciers, geysers and water- 
falls, plains and pastures. You'll find 
every kind of scenery, from  sub- 
tropical beauty to alpine grandeur. 

On the North Island we'll stay in 
the lovely city of Auckland. While 
there we will go to Waitomo Caves 
to see the unique Glowworm Grotto, 
where the cavern’s entire roof is 
studded with lights of a million glow- 
worms. We will also visit Rotorua 
with its boiling mud pools, geysers 
and springs; here, too, are Maori 
settlements where descendants of 
early Polynesian navigators have 
preserved much of their cultural 
past — their way of living, carvings, 
music and dances. 

Next comes the quaint city of 
Christchurch on the South Island. 
This is said to be the most British 
town outside of England. We'll fly 
to magnificent Mt. Cook, and those 
who wish may make a flight over 
the whole glacier area. Then we'll 
go to the resort town of Te Anau 
and make an excursion into the fjord 
district at Milford Sound. 

Last, but not least, on our holiday 
in Paradise comes Tahiti, land of 
matchless tropical scenery and charm- 
ing, uninhibited people. On our way 
here we again cross the International 
Date Line and re-gain the day lost 
a month earlier. We will enjoy Ta- 
hiti’s many attractions — shopping 
and strolling in Papeete, a circle tour 
of the island and a cruise to neigh- 
boring Bora Bora, native feasts and 
entertainment. 

It is impossible to adequately de- 
scribe this trip to the South Seas’ 
enchanting islands. It will be truly 
a once-in-a-lifetime experience! We 
hope you will send for the free, il- 
lustrated leaflet and plan to be with 
us when we leave for Paradise on 
February 2. 








Fashions To Sew 


Save $$$! Send for our new Fall- 
Winter Fashions to Sew Catalog 
and whip up a new wardrobe on the 
smallest budget. Choose from more 
than 100 styles — separates, shirt- 
dresses, caftans, pantsuits. Clip cou- 
pon in catalog and get one pattern 
free. 

To get Fashions to Sew Catalog, 
send 75 cents (in coin) to American 
Agriculturist, Pattern Department, 
Box 125, Old Chelsea Station, New 
York, N. Y. 10011. 
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Dont forget those 


Wholesome Whole Grains 


How long has it been since you 
have baked with a flour other than 
white flour? Perhaps you have for- 
gotten the unique 
flavor whole- 
wheat flour, corn 
meal or rolled 
oats impart to a 
muffin or quick 
bread. 

Grocers 
shelves seem well 
supplied with a 
wide variety of flours and meals. 
Any whole grain cereal or flour 
which, as you know, contains the 
germ should be stored in a cool 
place to prevent the fat of the germ 
from developing a rancid, off-flavor. 

Whole-wheat flour, or graham 
flour as it is sometimes labeled, con- 
tains the outer bran layer of the 
wheat kernel, as well as the highly 
nutritious wheat germ. When ll 
whole-wheat flour is used, the quick 
bread or yeast bread will not have as 
great a volume as when made with 
regular flour. The bran flakes cut 
and shorten some of the strands of 
dough, making the product smaller 
in size but also tender. 

Whole-wheat flour can easily be 
substituted for up to one-half the 
amount of all-purpose flour in quick 
bread recipes without altering the 
recipe in any way. In addition to the 
following recipes, you may wish to 
try some of your own, using part 
whole-wheat flour for a different 
taste and texture. 


WHOLE WHEAT QUICK BREAD 
(Illustrated) 





Y% cup sugar 

1 egg 

% cup molasses 

1 tablespoon vegetable oil 
1 cup all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 

% teaspoon salt 

1 cup whole-wheat flour 
1 cup buttermilk 

% cup raisins (optional) 

Beat sugar and egg, add molasses 
and oil and beat well. Sift all-pur- 
pose flour, soda and salt. Add whole 
wheat flour. Add dry ingredients and 
buttermilk to sugar-egg mixture and 
stir well. The batter will be thin. 

Pour into well greased 9” Xx 5” 
loaf pan. Let stand 10 to 15 minutes. 
Bake in 350° F. oven about 40 min- 
utes, or until it tests done. Cool com- 
pletely before cutting, as this is a 
tender loaf. 

CALIFORNIA WHOLE GRAIN LOAF 


1 cup whole-wheat or rye flour 
1 cup all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 
¥% teaspoon cinnamon 
Y% cup sugar 
% cup rolled oats 
% cup wheat germ 
% cup molasses 
1% cups buttermilk 
1 cup raisins 
% cup chopped walnuts (optional) 
Sift flours, leavening, salt, cin- 
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namon and sugar into a large bowl. 
Stir in oats and wheat germ. Com- 
bine molasses and buttermilk and 
add to dry ingredients, mixing well. 
Add raisins and nuts (batter will be 
thin). 

Pour batter into a well greased 
9” xX 5” loaf pan or two smaller 
4’”” X 7” loaf pans. Let stand about 
15 minutes. Bake in 350° F. oven, 
59 to 60 minutes for large pan and 
30 to 40 minutes for small loaves. 
Cool thoroughly and wrap. 

Note: For some reason, the Cali- 
fornia Whole Grain Loaf tastes better 
the second day when flavors have 
blended and mellowed together. 
Rolled Oats 

If you want to try your hand at 
making your own natural cereal, the 
following recipe is a starter. The real 
fun comes in using your own ingenu- 
ity to give variety and suit the par- 
ticular likes of your family. 

In the second recipe, rolled oats 
and whole wheat flour combine to 
make a tender shortbread cookie. 


HOMEMADE GRANOLA 
2 cups rolled oats 
¥% cup wheat germ 
1 cup raisins° 
% teaspoon cinnamon 
% cup honey 
¥% cup vegetable oil 

Combine first four ingredients in a 
large bowl. Mix honey and vege- 
table oil and add to dry ingredients, 
stirring well to distribute liquids. 

Spread in a shallow pan (a jelly 
roll pan or large cookie sheet is 
ideal) and bake in a 350° F. oven 
for 10 minutes, until flakes are light- 
ly browned. Stir if necessary. 

Cool and store in a tightly covered 
container. Yield: 3 cups. 

Variations: Add any of the follow- 
ing —1 cup shredded coconut, % 
cup chopped nuts, % cup hulled sun- 
flower seeds, or substitute % tea- 
spoon vanilla for cinnamon. 

*Raisins are in short supply in 
some areas. Chopped dates, prunes 
or apricots can be substituted. 


SHORTBREAD OATIES 
%4 cup vegetable shortening 
% cup soft butter 
1 cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
% cup whole-wheat flour 
% cup all-purpose flour 
% teaspoon salt 
% cup rolled oats 

Cream shortenings; gradually add 
sugar and vanilla. Continue creaming 
until light and fluffy. 

Combine flours and salt, add oats 
and mix to distribute evenly. Then 
stir all dry ingredients into creamed 
mixture. This can be done either with 
a wooden spoon or electric mixer. 

Divide dough into halves. Shape 
each half into a roll about 1%” in 
diameter and wrap in waxed paper 
or foil. Chill thoroughly at least 2 
hours. 

Cut rolls into %4-inch slices. Bake 
on ungreased cookie sheet in 350° 





Photo: Kellogg Company 


This tender, light Whole-Wheat Quick Bread is indeed quick to mix. It 
compliments a light tossed salad lunch and, rewarmed, is a good partner 


for a baked bean casserole. 


oven about 12 minutes. Cool thor- 
oughly. Yield: 3% to 4 dozen small 
cookies. 


Corn Meals 

Both yellow and white corn are 
milled into corn meal, and the grind 
seems to vary from quite coarse to 
an almost powdery fineness. The 
finely ground brands give a much 
finer, softer texture. Corn meal lacks 
the structural components of wheat 
all-purpose flours. Therefore it can- 
not be substituted for all the regular 
flour, unless the recipe has been 
modified by changing quantities of 
milk and eggs. 

If you like corn, you will like 
these Old Fashioned Cornsticks, 
which combine corn meal and 
creamed corn. Another variation of 
cornsticks is the recipe for Bran 
Cornsticks developed by the Kellogg 
Kitchen. 

In using any cornstick recipe, it is 
essential that you grease your pans 
liberally and then heat them, before 
spooning in the batter. If you forget 
this, the sticks will not be crisp, and 
you may have trouble getting them 
out of the pans. 


OLD FASHIONED CORNSTICKS 
14% cups all-purpose flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

% cup yellow corn meal 

1 egg, well beaten 

% cup canned cream-style corn 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons vegetable oil 

Prepare cornstick pans by greasing 
them well and placing in 425° oven. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt and sugar. Stir in corn meal. 
Blend egg, corn, milk and oil. Add 
to dry ingredients all at once, stirring 
just to moisten. 

Spoon batter into heated cornstick 
pans. Bake in 425° F. oven for 18 
to 20 minutes, until sticks are lightly 
browned. Yield: 12 cornsticks. 


BRAN CORNSTICKS 
3 tablespoons vegetable shortening or 
oil 
Y cup sugar 
1 egg 
1% cups milk 
1 cup All-Bran (ready-to-eat cereal) 
%4 cup corn meal 
1% cups all-purpose flour 


1 teaspoon salt 
4% teaspoons baking powder 

Blend shortening and sugar, cream- 
ing well. Add egg. Stir in milk, All- 
Bran and corn meal. Let mixture 
stand about 10 minutes or until most 
of the moisture is absorbed. 

Sift together flour, salt and baking 
powder. Add dry ingredients to liq- 
uids, stirring only until just moist- 
ened. 

Fill greased, heated cornstick 
molds and bake in a 400° F. oven 
about 30 minutes. Yield: 14 bran- 
cornsticks. 


Bran Cereals 

As with the cornsticks, bran cereal 
is used successfully with all-purpose 
flour in making a moist and tender 
muffin or bread. All-purpose flour is 
needed in these recipes to give the 
batter structure. 


ANNA’S BRAN MUFFINS 
1 cup all-purpose flour 
¥% cup sugar 
% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon baking powder 
1% cups Raisin Bran 
1 egg 
% cup milk 
% cup vegetable oil 

Sift flour, sugar, salt and baking 
powder. Stir in Raisin Bran. Mix 
egg, milk and oil. Pour liquid in- 
gredients into dry, mixing to com- 
pletely moisten. 

Pour into well greased muffin 
tins. Bake at 375° F. oven for about 
15 minutes, or until muffins are light- 
ly browned. Yield: 10 to 12 muffins. 


DATE BRAN BREAD 
1% cups all-purpose flour 
334 teaspoons baking powder 
% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

44 cup vegetable oil 

% teaspoon vanilla 
1% cups whole bran cereal 
3% to 1 cup chopped dates 

Sift flour, baking powder, sugar 
and salt. Combine milk, eggs, oil and 
vanilla. Add bran and stir well to 
moisten. 

Add milk-bran mixture to dry in- 
gredients, stirring just to moisten. 
Gently fold in dates. Bake in 9” X 
5” X 3” loaf pan in 350° F. oven 
for 45 to 55 minutes. 
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NYS Mother of the Year 


“Sold” On Dairy Products 


Although Esther Twentyman, the 
1973 New York State Mother of the 
Year, was raised on a dairy farm, 
married a dairy 
farmer and lives 
on a dairy farm 
now, she can't 
milk a cow! She 
happily admits, 
however, that 
this hasn’t hin- 
dered her from 
whole-heartedly 
believing in dairy products. “There 
is no other food product that’s the 
bargain milk is,” she states emphat- 
ically. 

Through the years, Esther has put 
into practice her confidence in the 
value of dairy products in feeding 
her family and raising four “milk- 
fed” children. Now, as Director of 











Organic Gardening Machine 


A completely NEW concept in gardening ma- 
chines! The amazing 2-in-1 TROY-BILT® is not 
only a wonderfully better roto tiller, it’s also 
a wonderful compost shredder-chopper! It turns 
your whole garden, however large or small, into 
a fabulously fertile “compost pile’! So easy to 
handle, even for ladies and older folks, you 
guide it with JUST ONE HAND! For cemplete 
details, prices, off-season savings, ask for free 
booklet. Write TROY- BILT Roto Tiller-Power Com- 
posters, Dept. 3027N,102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, 
New York 12180. 
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ALUMINUM “POSTED’’ SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 
30 styles. Permanent. Inexpensive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LIT 


JOHN VOSS 
Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 
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the Art and Home Center at the New 
York State Fair, she has many new 
opportunities to promote the use of 
milk. “I always make sure milk and 
other dairy products are served at our 
luncheons,” says Mrs. Twentyman. 

Raised on a farm in Homer, New 
York, seven miles from her present 
home, Esther says that as a child she 
didn’t help much with the actual barn 
work. “My father always figured the 
barn was no place for a girl, but I 
did a lot of outside work with horses 
and tractor.” 

She does know what goes into 
dairy farming, though, and proved 
it four years ago when her husband, 
Gerald, had an accident and she had 
to run the farm for ten weeks. She 
can drive the tractor, herd the cows, 
manage the barn and handle all the 
other jobs... except milking the 
cows. That was done by an em- 
ployee or her sons. 

The Twentymans bought their 
275-acre farm from Gerald’s parents 
in 1943. They have 100 head of 
Holsteins and milk 42 to 44, pro- 
ducing about a ton of milk daily. 
“Gerald was born in the house we 
live in now,’ Mrs. Twentyman added. 

The Twentyman children are all 
interested in agriculture. Jim, the 
eldest, is a commodities trader in 
California; Lee, a former Peace 
Corps volunteer, is working for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Foreign Food Distribution Program, 
while earning his master’s degree 
at the University of Maryland. 

A 1973 Cornell University gradu- 
ate, Mark has been assigned to the 
Mato Grosso area of Brazil and is 
interested in working as a Peace 
Corps volunteer in farm finance. 
Their youngest, Jane, is a junior at 
Homer Central School. 


A Nut On Nutrition 

A Cornell University alumna, 
Esther explained her personal com- 
mitment to dairy foods—“T’m a 
nutrition nut, and I think it’s terribly 
important for a child to grow up 
drinking milk. Every child has the 
right to three good meals a day, and 
I've always taught mine the value 
and goodness of milk.” 

Mrs. Twentyman bakes bread for 
the family table using natural prod- 
ucts — eggs, butter, wheat germ and 
milk, of course. “I also make a spe- 
cial effort to cook with milk and 
serve milk products at home, like 
lots of ice cream, puddings and cot- 
tage cheese. I have a macaroni and 
cheese recipe a lot of friends enjoy 
and a special cream cheese pie,” she 
said. 

“There’s just no comparison to 
the flavor real milk and butter give 





Esther Twentyman polishes their 1927 Ford car, as she, Jane and Gerald 
ready it for the Cortland Antique Auto Rally. 


to a dish,” Mrs. Twentyman states, 
“and any famous cook or chef I’ve 
met will not use substitutes for the 
real product.” 

And she’s met a lot of culinary 
experts in her job as Director of the 
Art and Home Center, a position 
she’s held since 1971. Her duties 
range from organizing student art 
displays to scheduling an exhibition 
of Jewish cooking in the Center’s 
demonstration kitchen. Among the 
chefs who have appeared at the Fair 
recently are Rudolph Stanish, John 
Clancy, David Greene, Hortense 
Bell, Elizabeth Heinman and Eliza- 
beth Alston. 

.The Twentymans have been in- 
volved with promotion of milk on 
the county level for years. Mrs. 
Twentyman explains, “We feel that 
since milk is our main source of 
income, we should bear some respon- 
sibility for promoting what we pro- 
duce, so we support the Milk Pro- 
motion Order.” 

She added, “Dairymen who don’t 
support it figure people will always 
drink milk, but milk consumption 
is down and promotion is needed.” 
Esther is busy doing just that — in 
her home, her community and at 
the New York State Fair. 


Favorite Recipes 


Here are two make-it-with-milk 
recipes from New York  State’s 
Mother of the Year. 


CREAM CHEESE PIE 

16 honey graham crackers 

% pound soft butter 

] teaspoon sugar 

1 8 oz. package cream cheese 
1 3 oz. package cream cheese 
2 eggs 

% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

6 tablespoons cream 

2 cups (1 pint) sour cream 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 tablespoons sugar 

Crush graham crackers and mix 
with butter and 1 teaspoon sugar. 
Press mixture into a 10-inch pie 
plate and chill one hour. 

Whip the softened cream cheese 
until frothy. Add eggs, % cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon vanilla and cream, mix- 
ing in each ingredient thoroughly 
before adding the next one. Beat 
the mixture and spoon into the 
chilled pie shell. 

Bake at 300° F. for 25 to 30 min- 


utes. (The custard should not stic! 
to your fingers if you touch it.) Coo. 
20 minutes. Keep oven hot fo: 
topping. 

Mix sour cream, vanilla and suga 
with a fork and spread on top o 
the pie. Place pie in oven (300°) fo 
5 minutes. Cool and store in refrig 
erator for several hours. Serve wit! 
Orange Sauce. 


ORANGE SAUCE 
6 California navel oranges 
*%3 cup sugar 
2 teaspoons kirsch or red wine 
2 teaspoons grenadine 

Use firm, good quality orange: 
for this recipe. Peel and _ sectior 
oranges; remove all membranes 
leaving only pulp of the orange. Se 
aside the peel of 2 oranges. 

Boil the sugar and 4% cup wate) 
for 5 minutes. Cut reserved orang¢ 
peel in slivers and add to the syruj 
and bring to a boil again. Adc 
oranges; heat until boiling point is 
nearly reached and then immediately 
remove from the stove. 

For coloring, add grenadine anc 
2 teaspoons kirsch or red wine. Coo! 
mixture at room temperature, then 
set in refrigerator. 


MACARONI AND CHEESE 

2 cups macaroni 
4 pound grated cheese 
2 tablespoons butter 
1 tablespoon flour 
2 cups milk 
4 teaspoons minced onion 
% teaspoon dry mustard 
%4 teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper 

Buttered cracker crumbs 

Cook macaroni in 2 quarts boiling 
water to which % teaspoon salt has 
been added. Make a sauce of butter. 
flour and milk in a double boiler 
Save a little cheese to sprinkle ove 
top of casserole; add remaining 
cheese and other seasonings to the 
sauce after mixture is slightly 
thickened. 

Place drained, cooked macaroni 
in baking dish and cover with cheese 
sauce. Sprinkle top with reserved 
cheese and buttered cracker crumbs. 
Bake at 400°F. for 20 minutes. 


Editor’s Note — Esther Twentymar 
represented New York State in the 
National Mothers Committee Con- 
ference in Denver and placed in the 
top ten contestants. 
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Chinese Lanterns 


The so-called “Chinese Lantern” 
has been exceptionally showy this 
year. Best time to gather is when 
fruits are of a 
papery texture 
and a vivid or- 
ange. Some gar- 
deners leave the 
orange “bal- 
loons” just as 
they are, while 
others like to 
take a razor and 
cut along the veins from tip to base, 
so pods will curl into interesting 
shapes. Split a few of the pods into 
three or more sections for something 
a bit different. 

To cure, remove all foliage and 
dry by hanging stems upright. When 
dry, spray the pods with clear plas- 
tic, varnish or hair spray. Green 
pods can be used in fresh or dried 
arrangements, and they “cure” over- 
night. 

Honesty or the Silver Dollar plants 
can be gathered after the seed pods 
mature and then are hung up until 
dry. Rub off the outer coverings to 
expose the luminous discs. They can 
be sprayed with aluminum paint for 
Christmas decorations or indoor ar- 
rangements. 

Why not gather sumac fruit for 
indoor bouquets? Cut the fruit when 
young and green or later, as soon as 
they are red. Dry by hanging in the 
garage. Did you ever try pressing 
the brilliantly colored leaves? 

You can also cut the red berries 
from your asparagus patch and use 
them indoors. Cut the berries as soon 
as they mature (or when red), dip in 
shellac and alcohol and drip dry. 
Don’t hesitate to experiment with 
many flowers and weeds growing 
along the road and in the meadows. 





Store Vegetables 

It's amazing how long you can 
store green tomatoes! It’s possible 
to keep them up to six weeks. Re- 
member that the large, light green 
ones will ripen best in storage. Very 
small, immature tomatoes will not 
ripen well off the vine. 

Green tomatoes reach an eating- 
ripe stage in about two weeks if held 
at 65 to 70 degrees. If kept at about 
55 degrees, however, it will take 
them about four weeks to ripen. 
Never store tomatoes for ripening 
where temperatures drop below 50. 
After tomatoes are fully ripe, they 
can be placed in the refrigerator. 

Peppers store best at temperatures 
between 45 and 50 degrees. Since 
they are more subject to drying, 
wrap them in plastic or use small 
plastic bags. 

Pumpkins and squash can _ be 
stored without refrigeration. Allow 
the stems to remain attached. First, 
place them in a warm room at tem- 
peratures from 80 to 85 degrees, 
for about 10 days. After that time, 
move them to a dry place where 
temperatures range from 50 to 60 
degrees. Never store them where 
temperatures drop below 50. 
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Acorn squash is an exception and 
can be stored at a temperature as 
low as 45 degrees. In this way, many 
squash can be kept until February. 
Do not pile squash in a tall box or 
basket. Spread them individually on 
a shelf for best storage. 

Sweet potatoes can be kept until 
April or May. Cure them at 80 de- 
grees for about 10 days. After that 
time, store them where they have 
temperatures between 55 and 60 
degrees. Sweet potatoes are subject 
to chilling injury and should not be 
exposed to temperatures below 50 
degrees. 


Home Greenhouses 

With fuel prices going up daily 
and fuel being hard to get in some 
areas, you should conserve the gas 
or oil used for heating your green- 
house. One way to save on the fuel 
bill for the hobby greenhouse is to 
keep the night temperature low. 

It’s a fallacy to think that green- 
houses need a lot of heat at night, 
especially when the temperature 
drops down. For most plants, a night 
temperature of 50 degrees is suffi- 
cient. At night plants are more or 
less resting and do not need high 
heat. 

Keep in mind that heat is lost from 
a greenhouse by radiation, conduc- 
tion and convection through glass, 
walls and other non-glass parts of 
the structure and ventilation (door 
openings and cracks). All green- 
houses have cracks in them, and it’s 
a good thing, especially if you have 
a gas burner or oil heater which 
needs oxygen. 


AA Garden Clinic 


A reader writes, “We have a 
philodendron and other foliage plants 
in our home. Can we put olive oil 
or cooking oi! on the foliage to give 
them a shiny effect?” 

Answer — No. These materials col- 
lect dust and clog the pores. Some 
people use a mixture of skim milk 
and water, half and half. Take a 
piece of cotton or wool and wipe 
the leaves with this mixture if you 
want a clean, shiny appearance. 
Never use oils, as they cut the plant’s 
efficiency. 





TALKING TURKEY 
by Geraldine Ross 


One can’t be careless of one’s talk; 
This bird regrets a certain squawk. 


It’s very clear a hungry mob'll 
Be just too glad to ‘‘Gobble! Gobble!” 


14th and Final Printing of 


Journey To Day Before Yesterday 
By E. R. Eastman 





For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.50 (New York State tax included) to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Box 370, Book 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


HEART OF 
MEXICO TOUR 
MARCH 4-19, 1974 
Sights and sounds of 
the thousand years of 
history you ve always 
wanted to experience. 
~EXPERTLY GUIDED 
by friendly professionals 
in the great 
American 
_ Agriculturist 
tradition. 


SIGHTSEE. 
SHOP, ENJOY. 


A limited offering!!! 


Send for a free booklet!!! 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. T-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


Name 
Address 


City State 
PLEASE PRINT 








HIGH PROTEIN 


A Favorite With Farmers 
Growing Big Yields 





“GROW POWER’ 


HYBRIDS 


M20, M30, M50, M55, M64W, MX69, 330, 130A 





Make Your Next Crop The Best! 
Plant TODD HYBRID SEEDS 


TODD HYBRID. SALES 


Box 66 
ABBOTTSTOWN, PA. 17301 


NOW! FORGET GAS AND OIL SHORTAGES! 


Dealerships available 
in some areas. 


This Low-Cost, Revolutionary, Electric Baseboard Heating 
Oe ee ee Re CC AC 


HOT WA 


OOS At 
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Now—in spite of today’s fuel shortage— 
your family can enjoy wonderful indoor 
comfort in coldest weather. Provided by 
INTERTHERM’s soft, gentle, uniform, 
floor-to-ceiling hot water heat. Without 
drafts, cold floors —or too-hot, too-cold 
periods. That’s not only economical to 
use—but also is the safest, cleanest, most 
healthful heating on the market today. 


INTERTHERM’s System of Hot Water 
Electric Baseboard Heaters Takes the 
Place of Heat-Wasting Central Heating 
Systems. And costs much less to in- 
stall and maintain. Because it requires 
no furnace, burner, boiler, pipes, ducts, 


é€ ELECTRICAL LIMIT CONTROL 
ENCLOSED 
OUTLET BOX 


Thermostat Control Maintains the 
Water Solution at the Temperature 
Necessary for Balanced, Floor-to-Ceil- 
ing Warmth at All Times—Regardless 
of Outside Weather. The INTERTHERM 
can’t overheat and cause a fire, burn 
child, pet or scorch drapes. Doesn’t 
carbonize dust and lint particles that 
irritate nose and throat, dirty room 
furnishings—or burn plastic particles 
into toxic vapors. Recommended by 


many allergists. I information and prices. 
Mail Coupon for FREE Literature; and Cj Enclosed are plans, or room measurements, of 
a FREE Factory-Engineered Heating home |! plan to build or remodel. Send me 


Layout of Your Planned or to Be Re- 
modeled Home, if Desired, for which 
send us plans or room measurements. 


NE MILLION 


ALMOST O ae 
NSTALLATIONS ALREADY 


Permanent Systems for Entire Homes — 


FREE, without obligation, a Factory-engineered 
Heating Layout. 


TER HEAT WITHOUT COSTLY PLUMBING! 


INTERTHERM 


HOT WATER ELECTRIC 
BASEBOARD HEATING 





Available with INTERTHERM 


flues, chimney, fuel tank or bin. And it 
has many advantages over conventional 
electric heating. 


Portable Model for Single, Hard-to-Heat Rooms 
plugs into 115-volt outlet. Easy to carry. 


The INTERTHERM’s Patented Inner Works 
consists of a copper tube inside of which an 
electric heating element and a water and 
anti-freeze solution — which never needs re- 
plenishing — are permanently, hermetically 
sealed. Electricity heats the water solution. 
Then shuts off. The water continues giving off 
heat — maintaining room temperature de- 
sired, while saving money. 


Tell your electric contractor, builder or 
architect you want INTERTHERM heating! 


AVAILABLE THROUGH LEADING 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY HOUSES! 


EXPANSION AIR CHAMBER 





ELECTRIC HEATING ELEMENT 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


5 
| INTERTHERM INC.; Dept. B-113 
3800 Park Ave.; St. Louis, Mo. 63110 


Please send me FREE Brochure which gives full 


No obligation. Mail coupon today! NAM ere ic sop ate ie tne. bene Phoneinseet eee 
INTERTHERM INC. . 

3800 Park Ave.; Dept. B-113 [RAGHKeSSH ees nay aoc wav Caceres ZiD gercss Greece ee | 

St. Louis, Mo. 63110 AIFS Tawi See oe ee, State ve aap Ont | 
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Whole-House Air Conditioning 


Portable Models for Single Rooms 





4807. Zip up this “Inches Slimmer” 
design in 2 lengths. PRINTED PAT- 
TERN, Women’s Sizes 34-50. Size 36 
(bust 40) 3-7/8 yds. 35 in. . . .75 cents 


9185. A great trio! Jacket and pants 
plus blouse. PRINTED PATTERN, 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 
jacket 2 yds. 54 inch; pants 1-1/8 yds. 
SAainchisaDiicime eee cues espe 75 cents 


All Printed Patterns 
9185 8-18 
























7310. Pop them into vivid, easy-cro- 
chet vests—girl’s of fluffy novelty yarn, 


boy’s of worsted. Girl’s 2-12 and Boy’s 
47\4 incl. directions. J= 7. = - 50 cents 


7152. Stand up collar dramatizes cape 
of graduated shells! Crochet of worsted 
with a big hook. Misses’ Sizes 8-20 
included. Directions........ 50 cents 


10'4-20% 


9410. Sew shirtdress; crochet jacket. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 10%- 
20%; Misses’ 10-20. Jacket directions 
incl. Please state dress size. ... 75 cents 


7452. Jiffy pillbox is studded all over 
with bumpy popcorns. Crochet in 6 
identical sections, one or two colors. 
Directions, Sizes S,M,Lincl. . 50 cents 


978. Petals are loose, 3-dimensional 
roses form centers. Crochet Wild Rose 
Afghan of knitting worsted in 6%-inch 
squares. Simple directions. .. 50 cents 


9157. Just one main pattern part for 
each. All easy sew! PRINTED PAT- 
TERN, Half Sizes 10%-18%. Size 14% 
(bust 37) Yardages in pattern . .75 cents 


10'4-18% 
aM eho tl 3, A paren Sandere, pi We eee oe ale ae TRG eae 
‘Your choice of any SEVEN 
‘books postpaid . $5.00 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST PATTERNS 





‘Instant Sewing Book [J$1.00 
‘Instant Fashion Book CL) 1.00 
‘Complete Afghan Book #14(.] 1.00 


Box 125 Old Chelsea Station ‘ 
New York, N.Y. 10011 








‘CompleteinstantGiftBook [] 1.00 DRESSEPATERINS:s rm) 9 ey eee 75 CENTS : 
‘Instant Crochet Book LJ 1.00 ; 
‘inctant Macrame ook 1.00 NEEDLECRAFT PATTERNS... . 50 CENTS ; 
‘Instant Money from Crafts: [] 1.00 
‘Easy Artof FlowerCrochet [] 1.00] Add 25¢ for each pattern for Air Mail and Special Handling ' 
‘Easy ArtofHairpinCrochet [] 1.00]--------------------------+-+---------------------- : 
‘Easy Art of Needlepoint C1 1.00 ’ 
‘Sew + Knit O 1.25 
: NAME 
‘ Pattern No. Size Price ; 
= ADDRESS 
Seas CITY STAT Geek, 6 /71Ph a ees 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BESURE TO USE YOUR ZIP 
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made in the summer. 


Dairymen George Saxton, Jr. of 
Union Springs, New York and Ed 
Fessenden of King Ferry, New York 
have virtually eliminated scours by 
feeding “sour” or pickled colostrum 
to their calves. An idea that origi- 
pated in England, pickled colostrum 
is one of those things that is relative- 
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Pickled colostrum 


ly unresearched, but works anyway. 

It seems that colostrum, unlike 
regular milk, undergoes “favorable” 
acid fermentation when kept in a 
plastic garbage can. In fact, it smells 
like buttermilk. Instead of throwing 
away the first four or five milkings 
of colostrum that can’t be fed fresh, 





it can be put into plastic garbage 
pails and left to set at barn tempera- 
ture. 

“At first it gets thick on top,” ex- 
plains George, “but after you stir it, 
the heavy part goes to the bottom 
and stays there. Eventually it gets 
to be the consistency of paint.” 

He threw away a can or so of 
pickled colostrum this summer be- 
cause it curdled some from the heat 
and he was wary of using it. “How- 
ever, I decided to try some and 
watch the calves closely. They liked 
it and did just as well on it as they 
did on the stuff that didn’t curdle.” 

Ed, on the other hand, chose not 
to feed pickled colostrum during the 
summer because he noticed the 
curdling, and had decided to keep 
some milk-hungry bull calves for 
vealers anyway. 

There is really no “pickling” need- 
ed... at least in the sense of pickling 
cucumbers. Just pour extra colostrum 
into a clean container and it pickles 
itself. A cow’s first five days of milk 
will usually make enough sour colos- 


trum to feed a calf five to six weeks. 


Mixture 


Ed feeds two quarts per feeding 
which consists of one quart of half- 
and-half (half pickled colostrum, 
half water) mixed with a quart of 
fresh milk. George mixes six pounds 
of pickled colostrum with six pounds 
of water per day. 

There are a couple of ways to 
maintain a supply. One is to keep 
adding to the same can of pickled 
colostrum being fed. Another is to 
fill a can with one batch and use it 
until empty without adding to it. 
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INC. 
“FIRST THE SEED” 


SEEDWAY. 


“FIRST THE SEED” 





George says he prefers to make it in 
batches because it makes for a more 
uniform product. 

One thing George warns against 
is adding colostrum (or regular milk) 
that comes from a quarter being 
treated with antibiotics. “I did that,” 
he says, “and the whole batch spoiled 
on me. 

Some dairymen feed pickled colos- 
trum because they say it has some 
nutritive value that other feeds don’t 
have. Others use it because it saves 
throwing away the first few days’ 
worth of unsalable milk when a 
cow freshens, and eliminates milk 
replacer costs. 

Whatever the reason, pickled 
colostrum, to our knowledge, hasn’t 
received a bad report card yet. As 
George says, “I haven't had more 
than two calves scour in a year.” 
— E,P.A. 


Neal Jorgensen, University of 
Wisconsin dairy scientist, says 
farmers should feed a newborn 
calf the mother’s fresh colostrum 
the first feeding. Start blending 
the mother’s milk with pickled 
colostrum the second feeding. 

By the second day, the calf 
should drink about two pounds of 
blended colostrum per feeding. On 
the third day, mix two pounds of 
warm water with two pounds of 
colostrum per feeding. 

Jorgensen adds that a coarsely- 
ground, palatable calf starter ra- 
tion is important to a_ pickled 
colostrum feeding program. 
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GMC’s medium-duty flatbed is right at home in the apple orchard. 


UTILITY IN STYLE: 
TRUCKS FOR ’74 


The lineup of light and medium-duty trucks for 1974 continues an 
industry-wide trend of several years’ standing toward ruggedness with style 
and utility with comfort. 

The major manufacturers’ pickup remain basically unchanged from 
1973, except for two new models from International. 

The 100 and 200 pickups have a new chassis, a four-inch wider wheel 
track, and share new styling in hood and grille with the rest of the new 
International light-truck line. 

Dodge, which introduced its Club Cab a year ago, has announced a new 
medium-duty line for 1974 — the D500, D600, and D800. The new models 
have a new cab and front sheet metal, and are available in gross vehicle 
weights (GVW) of 14,800 to 29,750 pounds, and as dump, stake, van, or 
tractor-trailer units. 

The pickups from Ford and Chevrolet/GMC underwent major 
mechanical and styling revisions in 1973, and are virtually the same units 
this year. The GMC medium-duty line offers a new dual hydraulic booster 
brake system on most models. 

AMC’s Jeep Division, its Quadra-Trac 4-wheel-drive system proven in 
a year of use, offers it as standard or optional equipment on all its trucks 
for 1974. 

Truck designers, unafflicted by a need for annual cosmetic changes, in- 
troduce radical changes only about once every five or six years in a given 
line, concentrating in the interim on minor improvements often introduced 
with little hoopla in mid-year. Most of the light and medium trucks for 
1974 reflect that common-sense approach. O 





Chevrolet Cheyenne Super sports classy exterior trim package. 
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International 100 pickup has a new chassis, wider wheel track. 


Jeep Townsi 
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de truck from AMC can be ordered with 4-wheel drive. 
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-made cab-high cover. 
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ANGUS 
YOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 





Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166: 
£27-7160. 
TOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus. cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
}immadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 





BEEF CATTLE 





TOP PRICES PAID - Large midwest feedlot 
now accepting beef breed cattle and Holstein 
steers in this area. Phone mornings 518/686- 
7082. 





CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
©15/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls and heifers 
from regular calving. Good milking dams, 
linebred - Mexican and French breeding. 
Performance tested certified herd. R. B. 
Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
£15/696-5353. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE from a group of 
highest quality purebred heifers representing 
F'rench and domestic seedstock. Open or bred 
from our performance-tested certified herd. 
}..B. Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 
13159. 315/696-5353. 

FOR SALE - PUREBRED Registered Charo- 
Jais bulls, heifers, cows. Top quality, reason- 
eble prices. Vintage Valley Farms, Delhi, 
N.Y. 13753. 212/263-3119. 


}OR SALE: Purebred Charolais cows and 
heifers, both open and bred. ‘‘Fuyard ist” 
daughter, 1969 cow, and two 1970 “Colmar” 
daughters all due to full French ‘“‘Alger” son. 
Fill Meub, Rivendell, RFD #2, Middlebury, 
Vt. 05758. 802/462-2377. 


HERD OF 10 CHAROLAIS - Sam bloodline. 
Have dam, her daughters and granddaughters. 
One white service 15/16 bull. 8 three-month 
vhite bull calves. All animals raised by us. 
Have been winter stabled. Prefer to sell as 
breeders. Mild dispositions. Will sell separate- 
ly. Harry & Edna Benedict, Delhi Route, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 18820. 607/482-3578. 


N. Y. S.’.s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
(fake excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.1. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
f. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


























DAIRY CATTLE 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
>riced 85% less comparable products. Save on 
nedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ng Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. Phone 414/- 
352-3912. 


SOW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 85% less comparable products. 
jJave on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
‘ormation call or write P & L Belting Co., 
7988 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 











DEVON CATTLE 


WANTED TO BUY or lease - horned Devon 
null, breeding age. Mr. Ken Demers, R.F.D. 
+1, North Adams, Mass. 01247. Phone 413/- 
562-2920. 








DOGS 


AIREDALE A.K.C. Puppies, Wirehaired Fox 
Terriers. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 
Phone 607-263-5080. 


SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Working 
and family dog; beautiful puppies, guaranteed 
satisfaction; 88 years imported breeding; 
registered, training instructions. Carroll 
Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penna. 16827. 814/- 
466-6535. 


STANDARD LONGHAIR Dachshund Puppies. 
A.K.C. registered. Championship bloodlines 
‘rom the finest pedigrees. Excellent tempera- 
ment and behavior. Brooks End Kennel, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone Wendy Thom- 
us - 717/658-7304. 

AUSTRALIAN CATTLE DOGS. Pups $75, 
ip. Guaranteed to heel and work stock and 


itogs. Bill Guynes, Route 2, Iberia, Missouri 
35486. 314/798-6255. Air shipment add $35. 














DUCKS & GEESE 


GEESE, DUCKS, TURKEYS and Guineas. 
Many varieties. List 25¢. John Thiele, Box 
52, Warwick, New York 10990. 








GAME BIRDS 
BOB WHITE QUAIL. Young 





stock and 





oreeders available. Roger W. Tobey, North 
Billerica, Mass. 01862. 
HOLSTEINS 





FIRST ANNUAL 
WESTERN NEW YORK 
4-H HOLSTEIN FEEDER CALF 
SHOW AND SALE 


Pavilion Livestock Market, Inc. 
Pavilion, New York 


November 10 - 11:00 A.M. 


100+. Holstein Feeder Calves weighing 
300-500 pounds - fed on concentrate 
ration by 4-H Members - ready for the 
feed lot. All calves eligible for out of 
state shipment. 
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HOLSTEINS 





ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 
M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 
Our field man will visit you at once. 





HORSES 


APPALOOSA HORSES, all ages. Bred mares, 
weanlings, stallions, show stock. Write for 
list. Horse trailers. Waylo Acres, R.D. #1, 
Fairmount City, Pa. 16224. 





REGISTERED PERCHERON STALLION 
and mare with foal, both thoroughly broken. 
Sell at sacrifice. Wm. McPeak, R.D. #1, 
Box 221, Hackettstown, N.J. 07840. 











HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE - Reg. 2 yr. Polled Hereford 
Bull. SHF Stylemaster 30 very modern. His 


calves greatly improved on Dams. Sire T 
Mellow Lamplighter 41 long and tall. Dam 
MV Smoky Cresta 10, AAB Superol daughter 
highest indexing producer. Herd Sire quality. 
Storm Haven Farm, Rt. 1 Long Mountain 
Road, New Milford, Conn. 06776. H. T. Gregg, 
203-355-0426. 





He’s in business to make money. 
He expects a lot from his breeding program. 


It stands to reason that when superior herd genetics are coupled with superior 


herd management ... the result is more money in the milk check. 


It’s for that reason, and that reason alone that profit conscious 
dairymen all across New York and New England bank on 
Eastern’s Profit Plus Breeding Program. 


Only the very best — twice selected and double proved — Certified Al Sires 


are good enough for use in Profit Plus Breeding. And, your Eastern Professional 


Technician will trait mate any cow with a serious functional weakness. 
He will also give top priority to specific sire preferences you may have in 
carrying on the Profit Plus Breeding Program for your herd. 


Profit Plus Breeding is a simple, successful, easy to use breeding program for 
the profit conscious Commercial Dairyman. 





HEREFORDS 





FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224. 


ONE POLLED HEREFORD Bull, registered, 


16 months old, $500.00. Francis Warner, 
Route 1, Box 247, Chenango Forks, N.Y. 
13746. 


The Commercial 
Dairyman expects 

a lot from Eastern... 
and he gets it! 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE. INC 

P.O. Box 518. Ithaca. N.Y 14850 

(607) 272-3660 
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HEREFORDS 





REGISTERED POLLED 
HEREFORDS 
NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 








HORSE TRAINING 





“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 
horses. Beery School, 16411 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





PEACOCKS 





YEARLING BLUES, Blackshoulders, whites 
each $25.00, $30.00, $35.00. One breeder pair 
of pure Java greens $400.00. R. Michael, P.O. 
Box 148, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. Phone 607/- 
334-7206. 





LIVESTOCK 





8th Annual 


New York Hereford Association 
Heifer Calf Sale 





Saturday, December 15, 1973 - 1 P.M. 
Livestock Pavilion 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


50 Polled and Horned calves, performance 
tested, raised by practical, grassroot farm- 
ers, ready to take home and raise into 
profit making brood cows. 


Officially graded by N.Y. Dept. of Ag. & 
Markets. 


Arthur Smith, Sale Chairman 
Hillcrest Road 

Elmira, N.Y. 14903 

607 / 732-0538 





29,000 GRADUATE 
THE WAY 'c. 


ABS A.I. SCHOOLS 


RABBITS 





SWINE 





BOOKS 





RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, ete. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 

$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS 


PUREBRED SANTA GERTRUDIS bulls for 
sale. These are exceptionally good quality 
bulls that will increase weaning weights and 
rate of gain in any herd. Reasonably priced. 








Also, crossbred Santa Gertrudis heifers for 
sale. Vincent Bedient, R.D. #1, Middlesex, 
N.Y. 14507. Phone 315/584-3279. 


SHEEP 





FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
Sheepman Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
22923. 


SUFFOLK LEADS all breeds. Hardy, active, 
excellent mutton carcasses, more meat, more 
profit. National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
Box 824RN, Columbia, Missouri 65201. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 


NEED A CHOICE herd sire? Let us reserve 
a son of TPS Coronet Catalyst 22nd for your 
possession at weaning. Virgil Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 607/265-3389. 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


ONE % BULL, 5 months. Three bred % 
Simmental cows, one polled. Robert Frazier, 
So. Broad St., Clayton, New Jersey 08312. 
Phone 609/881-6678. 


SWINE 


PIGS THAT EAT and grow. Grain fed, cut, 
inspected, tagged, certificate. Delivered sub- 
ject inspection. Truckload lots 150 to 200 
overnight New England states. Pigs 25 to 30 
Ibs., $25.00, delivered; 50 lIbs., $36.00; 75 lbs., 
$46.00. Mostly York Hamp Duroc cross- 
es. Call at night to order. References every 
state. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Inc., Kenton, 
Delaware 19955. Phone 302/653-9651. 























Date Location Instructor 
Oct. 29-Nov. 1 Greenfield, Mass. Bill Roberts 
Oct. 29-Nov.2 Lowville, New York Albert Wright 
Oct. 29 Oxford, New Jersey Gary Willier 
Nov. 5-9 Canastota, New York Wayne Heyden 
Nov. 5-9 Dryden, New York _ Merrill Palmeter 
Nov. 6-9 St. Albans, Vermont Bill Roberts 
Nov. 12-16 Canton, New York Albert Wright 
Nov. 12-15 Manchester, Vermont Bill Roberts 
Nov. 12-16 Utica, New York Wayne Heyden 
Nov. 26-29 Barton, Vermont Bill Roberts 
Nov. 26-30 Theresa-LaFargeville, New York Albert Wright 
Dec. 3-7 Avon, New York Merrill Palmeter 
Dec. 3-7 Apulia, New York Albert Wright 
Dec. 4-7 Cambridge, Vermont Bill Roberts 
Dec. 10-14 Edmeston, New York Wayne Heyden 
Dec. 16-19 Corinna, Maine Bill Roberts 
eee 
listed. 
For full information Merrill R. Palmeter 
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BREEDERS 
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on these schools, and others 
to be held, contact: 


5 Palmyra Street 
Shortsvitie, NY 14548 
(315) 289-9187 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay I[arms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 


PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. ,and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 

REGISTERED YORKSHIRES 
boars. Elwood G. Abrams, 
14568. Phone 315/597-5313. 





and Duroc 
Walworth, N.Y. 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215)! ‘252-1833; 














ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
I'ree inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 





AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 








AUCTION SCHOOLS 





MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-83 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 





eS 


Since 1953, ABS has taught over 25,000 cattlemen the competence and 
confidence in insemination ... also reproduction, heat detection, nutrition, 
genetics and sire evaluations. Why not enroll now in the nearest school 


Wayne L. Heyden 
RD 1, Box 79 
Laurens, NY 13796 


(607) 263-5518 





William P. Roberts 
Stratham Heights Rd. 
Stratham, NH 03885 
(603) 772-3970 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE /oeteres:,wis.sas32 


LOVE STORY Collection bargains, 25:. 
Bookways, 436A Center, Fort Lee, N.J. 0702 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 36, 481 Thurs. 
ton Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


OLD BOOKS bought and sold. Book searching 
at no charge or obligation. Howard Frisc!: 
Livingston, New York 12541. 











BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under ‘‘Farm Buildings.’”’ We ship buildin; s 
anywhere. 















Eee 
Shenango — 


STEEL BUILDINGS, INC. 


Commercial, Industrial, Farm 





For information write: 


Roy K. Ottman Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 


Box 668 Box 307 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 
518/296-8840 315/364-8067 


Edward Bacon 
Honeoye, N.Y. 14471 
716/229-5796 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. B. Price ma 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orde 
for Stark dwarf and standard fruit trees 
ornamentals, roses, ete. It’s easy with b 
full-color free outfit - full or spare time. }i 
investment. Every home a _ prospect. Sta 
dwarfs bear full-size apples, peaches, pea 
and cherries. Stark, E105B3, Louisian 
Missouri 63358. 


ao !l 


-— nwow 





i 


CIDER MILLS 





FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair part:; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipmert 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalo:. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 013841. 





CIDER PRESSES 





CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and useil. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Comple‘e 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for a!l 
makes. Write for catalog. Day Equipmert 
Corp., 1402 KE. Monroe, Goshen, Indiana 4652). 


s 





Albert L. Wright 
Route 2, Box 146 
Theresa, NY 13691 


(315) 629-4811 
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ARPCOUCGeT 


Publishing and closing dates ) 





December Issue _.. Closes November 1 


DEALERS WANTED 


EARN EXCELLENT PROFITS. Sell a com- 
plete line of farm sanitation products. Metz 








Sales Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 
EARTHWORMS 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 

$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 


worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 





THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 


BUILDING 





Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 


FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


January Issue __.... Closes December 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 

DAIRY DELIGHT. Level 150 acres. Fenced 
and cross fenced. 90 tillable, 30 wooded, bal- 
ance pasture. Est. stock capacity: 80 cattle. 
Nice 20 room home with all utilities in; plus 
four bedroom home. Good 36x120’ barn, 
silo, 51 ties. Other buildings incl: corn crib, 
machine shed. Big, beautiful and buyable 
$102,000. Strout Realty, Inc., R.D. #2, New 
Berlin, N.Y. 13411. 607/847-9288. Free local 
lists. 


DAIRY MONEY-MAKER, 200 Holsteins in- 
cluded. Walk-in 460-acre New York dairy 
farm reported $100,000 income last year from 
sale of milk and calves. Comes with regis- 
tered Holstein herd including 100 milkers 
and 100 heifers, plus six tractors, crawler, 
Cat., gleaner combine, baler, other machinery 
ineluded. 12-room Colonial home in very good 
repair. 35x300 main barn, 2 cleaners, 8 
DeLaval milkers, 2 bulk tanks, 20x70 Har- 
vestore, other buildings. 300 acres tillable, 
springs, 2 creeks. On state highway. Move up 
to this one for $560,000 complete, good terms. 
Free - big 264-page Fall Catalog! Describes 
and pictures hundreds of farms, ranches, 
town and country homes, businesses coast to 
coast! Specify type property and location pre- 
ferred. United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone 212/687- 
2623. 





BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, technifoam and styrofoam ceil- 
ings, pressure treated lumber, timbers and 
poles. Send us your material list for quota- 
tion - RD 3, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 607/756- 
eeu 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BoxBR-113 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PENNA.: 10 good farms, dairy, 
beef, and grain - 50 to 1,050 acres. Van Cleve 
Real Estate, New Oxford, Pa. 17350. Phone 
717/624-8201. 

VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and_ residential properties. 
Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
et John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 

Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
BS 4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS FOR SALE: Dairy farms stocked 
and equipped, acreages as follows: 500 acres, 
306 acres, 300 acres, 126 acres, several bare 
farms available. Located St. Lawrence Valley 
region - WJ or FL Murray-Licensed Real 
Estate Salesmen, PO Box 8, Potsdam, N.Y. - 
phone 815/265-8740 (call collect). 

FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA -~ All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 


land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 148387. 


CAYUGA COUNTY, N.Y. - A 
maker. Over 240 acres. 
67 cows. 2 homes. 




















real money- 
Barns for more than 
Excellent location having 
abundant water, highly productive soils, ex- 
cellent schools, less than one hour from 
Syracuse and Rochester. $165,000. Also, other 
farms in the heart of the Finger Lakes Re- 
gion. Many out-of-state dairymen now lo- 
cating here, why not you? Leo Stack Real 
Estate, 41 E. Genesee St., Auburn, N.Y. 
13021. 315/253-0387. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


NEW YORK STATE Dairy Farms for sale. 
200 to 600 acres. Stocked or bare. Stanchion 








ties or free stall barns. Some are owner fi- 
nanced. Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liver- 
pool, N.Y. 13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 





THIRTY YEARS EX PERIENCE as dairy and 
cash crop farmer; tell me your needs. Farms 
from 50 to 1,200 acres. Open and recreational 
land in Finger Lakes Region. Hugh Casler 
Real Estate Broker - phone 315/626-6446. Box 
202, Cato, New York 130383. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4793 anytime. 


VIRGINIA BEEF CATTLE FARM: 
acres with good house, barn, silo, bold 
stream, springs and §8-acre lake. 80 acres 
bottomland! Also hog farrowing house and 
finishing accommodations. A real farmer’s 
farm. $180,000.00, with owner financing. 
Call Midway Realty, Rapidan, Virginia 22733. 
Phone 708/825- 1006. 


WAYNE, CAYUGA AND SENECA “County 
Farms for sale. e.g. 685 acres potato, corn 


- 200 open 


and vegetable muckland. Dryers and_ stor- 
ages $635,000. Don Holdridge Realty, Red 
Creek, New York 13143. Call Farmer Don 


315/754-8150 or 315/947-5357. 
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TIOGA COUNTY, iNet 94-acre farm - 
new steel building, new 2-car garage, 3 bed- 
room home remodeled (in excellent condi- 
tion). Call owner at 607/659-7042. 


260 ACRE OPERATING DAIRY farm in 
Central New York. 61 stanchions, nice home, 
$99,500. Offers considered. 217 acre dairy 
farm, 50 stanchions, silos, etc. $130,000, 
aking. Many other farms large or small. Call 
George VanderWoude at 607/849-3907, sales- 
man for appointment only. The Cirba Com- 
pany-Realtors, 680 Main Street, Johnson City, 
New York 13790. 


IDEAL DAIRY FARM - $84, 500. Near Lake 
Ontario. 150 acres, nearly all tillable. Fish- 
ing brook, 150’ gambrel roof barn, 53 ties, 
bulk tank, barn cleaner, milker, 2 silos, un- 
loader. Charming 4 bedroom Colonial, stone 
fireplace, 1144 baths, hot water heat. LaRock 
Realty. Martville, N.Y. 18111. 315/564-5400. 


NEW YORK STATE Dairy Farms! 340 acres, 
barn for 66 milkers, 4 large silos with un- 
loaders, pipeline, bulk tank, barn cleaner, 4 
bedroom home, priced at $127,000. Includes 
crops. 100 cow free stall set-up, 4 silos, 
double 6 parlor, good 4 bedroom home, stock- 
ed and equipped. $300,000. We specialize in 
farms! Richard E. Posson, Lic. R.E. Broker, 
RD #8, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 
MAINE DAIRY & POULTRY Farm - East 
Corinth. 123 acres (90 tillage). Dairy barn, 
hay equipment, 40 Holstein cattle (25 milk- 
ers). 38 story poultry house raising 15,000 
replacement pullets under contract with in- 
come of $264.00 per week. 7 room home. 
$85,000.00. H. Earl Megquier, Farm Special- 
ist, Lamb Agency, Realtors, 645 Forest 
Avenue, Portland, Maine 04101. 
HISTORICAL SHOWPLACE FARM, 196 
acres keeping 70 horses. Elegant shuttered 
Colonial with 6 fireplaces. Plus 4 other resi- 
dences. Fine barns. $250,000. 700 acres, 400 
cow barn, five 30x60 silos. 3 homes, many 
outbuildings. $600,000. 540 acre beef farm, 
400 tillable. Pole barn, 3 silos with unload- 
ers. 3 bedroom ranch home plus. tenant 
home. $200,000.- Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. Phone 518/875-6355. Free lists, 
state wants. 

REASONABLY PRICED operating dairy, 148 
acres, 90 tilled, another 35 tillable, 57 stanch- 
ions, cleaner, bulk tank, silo, unloader, 65 
head, good machinery, 8 room home in zood 
condition, well located, $95,000. 365 acres, 
100 tillable, 42 stanchions, silo, 39 milkers, 3 
bedroom home, machinery, scenic view, $84,- 
000, $25,000 down. 950 acres, 875 tillable, 300 
pasture, gravel pit, excellent 136 stanchion 
barn, silos, new milk house, 116 head, excel- 
lent machinery, 5 bedroom home, $220,000. 
Large beautiful Colonial home, 162 acres, 
mostly tillable, river frontage, 60 stanchions, 
24x62 silo, 58 milkers, machinery, very good 
property in excellent location, $195,000, $56,- 
000 down. 183’ 74 tie barn, excellent condi- 
tion, 85 head, machinery, 250 acres, 110 till- 
able, attractive 8 room home, $162,000, $60,- 
000 down. 180 acres, 165 tillable, stocked and 
equipped, 35 milkers, 3 bedrooms, needs some 
work, in operation, $65,000. 400 acres, over 
200 tillable, 60 stanchions, nice 4 bedroom 
home, good land, trout brook, machinery, also 
ideal beef set-up, $77,000. Highly efficient 
operation in excellent condition-100 acres all 
tillable, steel 51 stanchion barn, new haybarn, 














new silo, unloader, trench on concrete, 50-+ 
milkers, machinery, very nice home com- 
pletely redone, $132,000. Several more. Bris- 
son Real Estate, RD 2, Massena, N.Y. 13662, 
315-769-9387 or 315-764-0896. 

WESTERN NEW YORK: Free stall farm 
288 acres owned, about 300 leased, 150 acres 


alfalfa, 300 acres corn, excellent buildings, 
stock, equipment, 3 houses; 21% million Ibs. 
milk shipped in 1972. Other free stall farms 
for sale. Conventional farms with herd aver- 
ages of 15,000-+ Ibs. on 67 head; another of 
16,000#% on 80 head. Both gravel farms. For 
details call, write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, 
Riceville Rd., West Valley, New York 14171. 
Phone 716/942-6636. 


FERTILE ACRES 
225 ACRE FARM in the heart of Honeoye 
region of Cayuga County. Nice Colonial 
house with 9 rooms, 1% baths, 2-car 
attached garage. 140 free stalls, 30x60 
and 26x60 silos. Located one mile from 
Poplar Ridge, New York. 
Richard W. Ellis, Aurora, N.Y. 13026 


February Issue 


Closes January 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


35 cents per word, 





ADVERTISING RATES 


initial or group of numerals. 


Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 
mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 


includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


ITHACA, 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED 





168 ACRE DAIRY FARM - 12 year old barn 
with 34 ties, bulk tank, barn cleaner, two 
16x40 silos with unloader. Attractive Colonial 
style farmhouse with 10 rooms, 2 baths. 150 
tillable acres. Taxes $900 approx. Artesian 
well. $99,000. 500 acres, 400 excellent tillable 
soil; new 200 cow freestall barn; fine line 
of equipment; 2 good houses; 130 milkers, 30 
bred heifers, other young stock to total 200 
head - $425,000 good terms available. Petteys 
Agency, Ft. Ann, New York 12827. 518/793- 
2212, Home 286 5640 before 8:00 AM. 


FARM 168A - 150 tillable. 

family Colonial. ae stanchions, 
silos. Boston market. $90,000. 
O’Connor, ee #1, Greenwich, N.Y. 
518/638- 852 


245A aes 80 stalls, nS silos, 4 bedroom 
house - $65, 000. 360A tillable, dairy and cash 
crop. Pipeline, tank, cleaner, 24,000 bushel 
grain storage, new 6 bedroom house. Best of 
soil and location - $237,500. 2251A, 140 free 
stalls, 2 large silos. Good 4 bedroom Colonial 
house. Best of soil. Minimum down payment - 
$185,000. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-3813. 


WIDOW MUST SELL outstanding 200 acre 
dairy farm, 


110 tillable. 2 Early American 


Remodeled two- 
two cement 
James W. 
12834. 








homes. Barn w/bulk tank, cleaner; 2 silos; 
stream. 3 miles road frontage. $220,000. 
DiScala Realty, W. Oneonta, N.Y. 13861. 


607/432-4106. 

FARMS FOR RENT 
LOWER COLUMBIA COUNTY, 1 
soil, Connecticut market, 350 acres, 
able. 914-698-0400. 


FARMS WANTED 








rich alfalfa 
reason- 





BUYER; WAITING! For good dairy farms 
within 250 miles of New York City. Bare or 
stocked. We can finance. Also, interested in 
recreation Jand, timber or development land, 
Make your offer now! Our ecompanv also bus 
direct. Barmann’s Realtv Sales, Inc., R. D. 
#4, Middletown, lew York. Phone 914-343- 


1108. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 











Johnson City, New York 13790. 

QUALIF IED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville. 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 

WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 
England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 








DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
eall on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 





tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
3193 or 607/547-8218, 

WANTED: 100 - 200 ACRES corn n land, near 
Cortland, N.Y. Buildings unimportant. Box 
369-EP, Ithaca, N.Y. PUAB BOR Un tows : 
FARMS WANTED: New York State. We 


need listings on good clean farms for our 
many Fall buyers! Especially needed 50 - 150 
cow free stall or conventional, bare or stocked 


and equipped. Call collect: Harold Hawley, 
Lic. R.E. Salesman, Weedsport, N.Y. 315/- 
834-3281 or Richard E. Posson, Lic. R.E. 
Broker, RD #8, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/- 
334-9727. We specialize in farms! 





WANTED - ALL KINDS of country proper- 
ties priced to sell. Also, what have you for 
exchange? Write or phone, or see Paul N. 
Boughton, Realtor, 14%, Dolson Ave., Middle- 
town, N.Y. 10940. Phone 914/343-2783. 





GINSENG 
GINSENG GROWS TON ACRE, worth $35.00 
pound. Details 25¢. Woods, Box 1079, Leban- 
on, Missouri 65536. 


GINSENG SEEDS, For planting. Roots bring 








over $30. per pound. For information, price 
list, Write: Ginseng, McDonald, Tenn. 37353 
GREENHOUSES 





GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 


less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
52406. 





HAY & STRAW 
QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 


Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 


HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 








central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or eall 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13889. 

ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY « delivered — any- 
where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, East 


Durham, N.Y. 12423. 
ALL TYPES OF 


Phone 518/634-2591. 


HAY and straw delivered 
trailer. Stewarts, Maplecrest, 


by truck or 
N.Y. 12454. Please phone 518/734-4422, 


ALL TYPES HAY and straw. Good horse 
hay. Alfred Cobb, Box 24, RD #1, Waterloo, 





N.Y. 13165. 315/789-2660. 
HELP WANTED 
MALE - APPRENTICE TRAINER. Train 


dogs and instruct the blind in their use. Three 
year apprenticeship program. Permanent 
position with excellent employee benefits. 
Starting salary dependent on education and 
experience. Driver’s license required. Write 
Box 369-EF, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 


general farm work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 


Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 


PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Fastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 





eall: Eastern <A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 





SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 


tunity for ambitious man to call on _ stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 


well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


SALES MANAGER for dairy equipment 
manufacturer specializing in milking equip- 
ment. Use your skills and contacts to develop 
the market. Salary plus commission with 
extra high earning potential. Travel or re- 
location at your option. Will consider manu- 
facturers representative or farmer salesman 
in heavy dairy areas. Interested? Send 
resume’ to: Doug Johnson Ind., Inc., Box 
21A, RD 3, Blue Ball Rd., Elkton, Md. 21921. 


AN OHIO OIL CO. offers opportunity for 
high income plus cash bonuses, convention 
trips and fringe benefits to mature individual 
in your area. Regardless of experience, air 
mail U. A. Read, Pres., American Lubricants 
Co., Box 696, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 


WANTED - HOUSEKEEPER, to live in. 
Mrs. John Foster, Oxford, New York 13830. 


MAN TO WORK on _ 140-cow dairy farm 
with freestall barn. Richard Skellie, Star 
Route, East Greenwich, N.Y. 12826. Phone 
518/692- 2548. 


WANTED - REFINED, SOBER, trustworthy 
gentleman, 65-68, country, to share expenses. 
Box 369-EZ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SUPERINTENDENT FARM ESTATE - 30 
acres near Cornwall, N.Y. (50 miles from 
New York City). Experience necessary. Work 











includes care of fruit-vegetable garden, 
swimming pool, tennis court, general main- 
tenance. Familiarity with horses and dogs 


desirable. Modern 3-bedroom house provided. 
Write P.O. Box 91, Salisbury Mills, N.Y. 
12577. 





RETIRED MAN wants a ~ companion house- 
keeper - one that has her own income. Box 
369-FA, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


COOKS WANTED for plain cooking - in chil- 
dren’s home located in Yonkers, Westchester 
County, N.Y. Starting salary $5,000 - liberal 
benefits. Box 369-FC, _Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


ARE YOU A DOER with dreams? Rapidly 
expanding young organization is looking for 
a capable, quality individual to promote and 
handle semen distribution. Involves working 
with technicians and direct herds in the 
Northeast. Travel involved, salary plus com- 
mission and a chance to grow with the com- 
pany. Only the self-motivated, hard working 
need reply. All inquiries held in the strictest 
of confidence. Reply to Box 369-FB, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 





Three important and expanding 
German manufacturers of agri- 
cultural machines are looking for 
a dynamic 


GENERAL MANAGER 


for their North American head- 
quarters in New Jersey. Experi- 
ence in Agricultural Machine 
Sales; ability to expand present 
Organization; along with knowl- 
edge in Imports. Salary commen- 
surate with position. 


Box 369-FD, Ithaca, New York 
14850 


“APACHE”’ 


AUTHENTIC STONE ARROWHEADS 


WOU Li 


GERONIMO POST — COUNCIL HOUSE 
Apache Junction, Arizona 85220 


Frame, Laminate, 
Make Jewelry, Collect 


All Perfect and 
Different 


100 for $15.00 


25 for $5.25 
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HELP WANTED 





HARRY ENNIS, Sales mgr. says — 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 


field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training  pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 








HONEY 
EXTRACTED HONEY ~- Clover, Fallflower 
or Buckwheat. 5 Ibs. $4.10; three 5’s $11.00; 


six 5’s $21.00; one 60 $36.00. Postpaid to 
3rd zone. We use stainless steel extractors 
and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. 


Rt. 77, Gasport, N.Y. 14067. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77RY, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 

COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Lox 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a2 cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston, Mass. 02134. 


QUICK-JOHN— Cleans septic tanks, cesspools. 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps: 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


BOTTLE COLLECTORS! Hugh Cleveland’s 
new, bigger, better “Bottle Pricing Guide’. 
Indispensible for beginner or serious collector. 
Over 3,600 old, new bottles listed, accurately 
priced. 1,250 clear, detailed photographs. 
Covers Avon, beer, bitters, fruit jars, house- 
hold, ink, Jim Beam, medicine, soda, minerals, 
whiskey plus 8 other categories. Complete in- 
formation on how to buy, sell for fun, profit. 
Convenient 5147x814” size. 320 pages. Only 
$5.95 postpaid. Guarantee complete satisfac- 
tion or immediate refund. Cleveland Book 
else 3820CAK Main, San Angelo, Texas 
76901. 


“PIONEER FOLK MEDICINE”. Folk-Cures 
for acne, arthritis, asthma, overweight, tired 
blood, wrinkles, cramps, falling hair, freckles, 
bedwetting, bladder, constipation, many 
others. Send $1.00. Frontier Shop, Box 9832W, 
Fort Worth, Texas 76107. 


ANTIQUES - BOTTLES - FRUIT JARS - 3 
pricing handbooks. Where to sell everything. 
Guaranteed. $4.95 postpaid. Harvest, Box 
3015-LC, Milwaukee, Wisc. 53218. 


34 STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 065138. Free trial blade. 


WINEMAKERS free new catalog. Write: 


Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 
MAKE YOUR OWN WILL. Four forms plus 


free booklet $2.00. Guaranteed. CEB Products, 
POLE Box 822Q, Jeffersonville, Indiana 47130. 

















oil, gas, 























ENVELOPES PRINTED 500 for $6.50. Bizup, 
356 Chestnut, Kearny, N.J. 070382. 





INCREASE YOUR INCOME. Novelty Ball- 
pens are profitable. Details free. Write: 
Pens, Box A7, Penndel, Pa. 19047. 

Ee ee a 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 





WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


FOR SALE: TD340, JD3020, JD450, Int. 3616, 
backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Read- 
ing, Pa. 19608. 215/944- 7171 or 215/678- 1941. 
PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 933, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD253. Olivers <J.D-, 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 











hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 80% off on new under- 
earriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 
rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 


19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY8, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC wood burning 
circulators. Complete stock at MHarkey’s 
Equipment Company, Mont Vernon, New 
Hampshire 03057. Phone 603/673-3700. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS .& ARCHES for all 
farm purposes. Kiln-dried lumber. Waterproof 
glue. Popular sizes stocked 12’ to 80’ and 
wider. Box S-113, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, 
N.Y. 13849. 


FOR SALE: PATZ manure stacker, 40 feet 
long, on wheels. Raiser 16-18 feet high. Al- 
most new. Edward Schneider, Trevette Road, 
Springville, N.Y. 14141. 716/941-3164. 


WANTED - FORD 6000 diesel motor. Willard 
F. Cipperley, Box 128, Best Road, East Green- 
bush, N.Y. 12061. Phone 518/286-3962. 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC JACK Repairing 
Manual . $3.00. Moneyback guarantee. Bayer- 
co, 988FS Betty Ave., Neenah, Wisconsin 
54956. 


SAVE ON TRACTOR and combine parts: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage has used parts 
at the lowest possible prices. All makes and 
models. One of ‘America’s largest inventories 
for your every need. Write us: Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187 (507/372-2911). 


1456 INTERNATIONAL FARMALL diesel 
tractor (130 HP), less than 600 hours, 1500 
pounds of weights, 11Lx16 and 20.8x38 tires, 
with same year plow 6x16” automatic trip 
and reset. One owner. Practically new outfit. 
Must see to appreciate. Best offer over $12,- 
000. Reason for selling - moving. Phone 
607/334-7397. 


HOUGH LOADER for sale - 11% yard bucket. 
Excellent condition. Ideal for many farm 
uses. $4500.00. 914/297-2333. 


CLOSEOUT ON NEW & 
DEMO EQUIPMENT 


























83’ rotary tiller, 3-pt. 0.020200... 999.00 
Cab for Case 660 & 960 tractors 

W:/: DICW OT ite 2 27 al per 335.00 
Cable plow, 30” depth ......0..... 2,080.00 


Tractor powered, 3-pt. stump 
PEMOVECTAcw Lora eer ee aoe 
Tractor wide front axle 
Underslung rotary cutter 
POT POPES IN tenses ce eters Be 272.80 
Specs & Literature Available on Request 
Call: 315/463-5276 





PONDMASTER 


keeps drinking areas 
open in sub-zero weath- 
er. 3 models. 

Free color brochure. 


WADLER MFG. CO. 
Box 76-A 
Galena, Kan. 66739 
Ph: 316-783-1355 





SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below. We'll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You'll get brand 
new, professional-quality products. GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2’ pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 


10” to 12’”” — $10.00 21” to 24” — $16.00 
13” to 14” — $11.00 25’ to 28’ — $18.00 
15” to 16” — $12.00 29” to 32” — $20.00 
17” to 20” — $14.00 33” to 36” — $22.00 


Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model, bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


oa 2dIP- PE NM js. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 
chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 
Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD, 
Middletown, Ky. 40248 









NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 

STARK BRO’S. NEWEST ‘Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D105B38, Louisiana, Missouri 638353. 


RAW FURS 
WANTED: RAW FURS. Muskrat, mink, 
fisher, otter, fox, etc. Highest prices, prompt 
returns. Also complete line trapping sup- 
plies. Catalog 25¢. Carr’s Trading Post, 2868 
Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE ~- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Sineinls plas 














sale. Ralph Polen Real ks, Pp. O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 703/948-4143, 
office-home. 





REAL ESTATE 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edi- 
tion of country property! Over 5,200 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
Selected best thruout the U.S.! 73 years’ 
service’ - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA ~- retirement 
concrete block building, improvements, large 
plot, lake rights, $10,000, terms. Beck, PO 
Box 2, Orange Springs, Fla. 32682. 
CENTRAL VERMONT. Approximately 14 
acres. 45 minutes to ski areas. Part open, 
timber, pond and sugar trees. Excellent build- 
ing lots with view. $25,000.00. Leo Meyette, 
Mountain View, Ark. 72560. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 








WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of sreal estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 

WANT TO SELL your farm, ranch, acreage? 
Contact buyers direct, nationwide, through 
our twice monthly publication Land Market- 
Place, Box 132-AM, Brownsdale, Minn. 55918. 
Free details. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED: Farmer dealer, lucra- 
tive opportunity. Sell mineral supplement, in- 
secticides, animal health products. Personnel, 
Box 205, East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057. 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest re- 
sults at lower cost? Something different in 
sales and use. Big monthly income or get 
your fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, 
(Est. 1928), 484 Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 
61068. 








SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots, 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 





SEEDS 


NORTHERN GARDEN SEEDS, free catalog. 
Asparagus roots 15¢ each, postpaid. Spring 











delivery. Thomas Seeds, 102, Winthrop, 
Maine 04364. 

SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 138021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104. 








SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! 
proved trap. Guaranteed 
particulars. Roy Vail, 
45813. 





Get new, im- 
satisfaction. Free 
Antwerp 10, Ohio 





STAMPS & COINS 


OLD COINS & STAMPS wanted! 
lists 10¢. Selling catalog 25¢. 
Illinois 62231. 





Buying 
Edel’s, Carlyle, 





TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smoking 
3% pounds $3.00. Postpaid, Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 





YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you want 
to go—and when, how long, and how many! 


TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED TO BUY 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 722, Paterson, 
N.J. 07008. 


WOULD LIKE TO BUY a Steam Traction 
Engine suitable for restoring. Write: Glenn 
Ruhlman, Sugargrove, Pa. 16350. 


WANTED - SAWMILL. State make, size, 
condition and price. Write Andrew Christo- 
pher, 200 Route 17, Upper Saddle River, New 
Jersey 07458. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


CUSTOM SPOONS for church, organizational 
and centennial fund raising. Write Corwill 
International, Dept. A, P.O. Box 4830, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 52407. 

















WOMEN! Fill out income tax forms at home 
in own business. We show you how. Simple, 
easy to learn. $700 per month earnings pos- 
sible. Details mailed free. No salesmen. Hurry. 
Federated Tax Home Training School, 2003 
Montrose, Chicago 60618. 


HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft and cot- 
tage! Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Com- 
plete instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 














WOMEN’S INTEREST 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 


WALLPAPER - SAVE HALF. Huge 1973-74 
catalog of sample sheets, over 60 selections, 
50¢ to 99¢ single roll — send 10¢. Mutual 
Wallpaper, Dept. F32, 228 W. Market, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 40402. 


SAUSAGE MAKERS -. GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 238-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


DELICIOUS TURKEY DRESSING. Secret 
holiday recipe you'll treasure for life. $1.00 
to Elaine’s Kitchen, P.O. Box 8483AA, N. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 89030. 


MAKE DOORMATS from used baler twine. 
Two guaranteed methods, illustrated instruc- 
tions $2.00. Brooks, Bi71r2A, Arkansaw, 
Wisc. 54721. 


FUND RAISING GROUPS - novelty Ball- 
pens are profitable. Details free. Write: 
Pens, Box B7, Penndel, Pa. 19047. 


COLD WATER DILL PICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


GRANNY’S COLDWATER DILLPICKLES! 
Prepare in minutes. No hot brine. Delicious! 
Old family recipe. $1.00. Whitling’s, Box 24- 
TAI1, Addicks, Texas 77079. 
























on the Farm 


Bead Breaker —The long handle 
makes it easy to break the bead in 
changing a tire. It puts considerable 
leverage on the tire and this can be 
varied by changing the bolt attach- 
ing it to the short post doing the 
breaking. The handle is bolted to a 
pair of angle irons making a post 
welded to the sheet-steel base which 
extends about halfway under the 
tire. The weight of the tire holds 
the base in position, eliminating the 
need to do some of the work with 
one’s feet. 


High Stepper—A short ramp of 
steps with bottom bracing is handier 
and more comfortable to work on 
than a ladder of similar height. It is 
especially useful when overhauling 
a tractor. It can be used close to the 
tractor and is less likely to tip over. 
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Pollution..... 
(Continued from page 19) 


ead up in surface runoff. 

In either case, good economics 
favor reducing fertilizer loss. This 
will be particularly true this year as 
fertilizer supplies tighten and go up 
in price. 

Dr. Shaw Reid, Cornell soil fer- 
tility specialist, notes that there'll 
be little nitrogen lost so long as 
you're fertilizing for top profit re- 
sponse, the level where your crop 
makes best use of available nitrogen. 
But put on more nitrogen than your 
crop can use, and the excess may be 
headed for the water supply. Reid 
end others at Cornell have studied 
this concept thoroughly, comparing 
nitrogen content of harvested plants 
with nitrogen available from fertili- 








Lucky Holder — The mailbox is 
mounted on this welded support 
made mostly from discarded horse- 
shoes and pipe. Spacers of expanded 
metal are attached between the pipe 
posts. The box is on a shelf framed 
with angle iron and braced with a 
rod underneath. The owner’s name 
is mounted on a metal plate sus- 
pended from an overhead arm. 








Sidewinder — This barbed-wire un- 
roller is mounted on the tractor. The 
‘oll of wire slips over a removable 
»xipe, mounted on a pair of channel 
ron posts, in bearings of short tele- 
coping pipe with a separating flange 
o keep the wire from hooking. The 
inroller fits on the tractor drawbar. 
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Matador — A wide plywood hurdle 
with hand holes enables one man to 
move quite a few hogs by himself. 
Rounded corners on the hurdle make 
it easier to slide around without 
catching in the ground. 
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zer, manure and other sources. Cor- 
nell’s nitrogen recommendations are 
based on this concept... top profit 
from your fertilizer dollar, without 
excess nitrogen for pollution. 

And while you're figuring nitro- 
gen rates, don’t overlook the manure 
you put on. A ton of poultry manure 
has 15-20 pounds of N, a ton of cow 
manure has 5-10 pounds per ton. So 
a 20-ton-per-acre spreading rate adds 
substantial nitrogen to your crop, all 
in a handy slow release form that be- 
comes available gradually through 
the season as your crop grows. In 
a year with tight nitrogen supplies, 
your manure is worth money and 
should be included in your fertiliza- 
tion plans. 

Timing of nitrogen application is 
also a factor. Dr. Zwerman found 


heavy losses through leaching of fall- 
applied nitrogen, whether it went on 
wheat, corn or open ground. He 
monitored the nitrogen content of 
both runoff and groundwater coming 
from treated plots, to be sure the 
nitrogen was actually leaving by 
these routes. And sure enough, some 
was. Nitrogen losses varied widely, 
ranging from 0 to 100 percent, de- 
pending on the amount of rainfall 
and condition of the soil when heavy 
rains occurred. Losses averaged 
about 50 percent, and much of this 
could be traced in water leaving 
the field over the top or in the 
groundwater. 

Even nitrogen applied in early 
spring showed surprising losses _ if 
heavy rains followed. The least ni- 
trogen was lost (and most used by 


Modern 
money 
for modern 
machines 
Get 


the credit 
you deserve 


crop plants) when application was 
just before or at the time of crop 
use. 

Less pollution and more produc- 
tion will be tough to reconcile in 
agriculture, as in other businesses. 
But we’re entering a new area, with 
vocal groups shouting out against all 
forms of pollution. We must all pay 
attention, or we'll be forced to hear. 
And the more we can get our own 
shops in order, the less trouble we're 
likely to have. 

Meanwhile, farmers and farm 
groups should study proposed legis- 
lation in this critical area, whether 
it is at town, county, state or federal 
levels. You may not be able to hold 
off such laws, but by speaking up 
you may be able to keep the regula- 
tions practical and within reason. 











Farming is modern... and so is financ- 
ing. Buying a grape harvester, milk- 
ing machine, new tractor or closed 
circuit television to monitor your 
herd? Then you want the best equip- 
ment financing you can get. At Farm 
Credit, you’ll get modern financing to 
match your modern equipment... 
with terms tailored to your specific re- 
quirements and payments timed for 
your seasonal income. Need credit for 
land, buildings, livestock, fertilizer, a 
new car, home improvements, educa- 
tion or personal needs? Get the credit 
you deserve for all your financial re- 
quirements from your local Farm 
Credit Service representative... your 
expert on modern farming and modern 
financing. 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 
Ait 


I 





~ 


SORMIOY 


Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 
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GARAGES & SHOPS 


Backed By The Strongest Warranty 
in Writing Ever Offered on a Farm 
Building! 
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CATTLE BARNS 


@ HORSE BARNS 


For Complete Information & Prices Write or Phone: 


MORTON BUILDINGS 


AA 


P.O. BOX 388, WOOSTER, OHIO 
PHONE 216-345-6188 
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[ef KNIGHT [V] JOHN DEERE 


[7 GEHL [V)] FARMHAND 
[Vv] NEW HOLLAND 
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[vj] COBEY 
ALLIS- 
[4 Fox CHALMERS 
— [VU BADGER- 
(A) Chain & Slat Bed [¥] GROVE NORTHLAND 
eyor 
(ENaBeatere [H REX [7] scHwartTz 


or (C) Chain & Slat Cross 
ay Conveyor 


You're right! All of them do ... for good reason. It has proven to be 
the most efficient and effective means of handling forage — haylage, green 
chop and corn silage. 
Every UEBLER FEED TRUCK has this same basic feeding design. 
There’s one reason - - - /t comes out better this way! 
” @ Gas or Electric 
@ Extra Capacity or Narrow 


/ | Geen @ Walk Behind or Rider 


Mai! coupon for literature 
on the most complete 
line of feed trucks available. 


- ae ee 


| 7-13 Front St., Vernon, N.Y. 13476 
| Rush me FREE LITERATURE on Uebler Feed Trucks 
| 


| Name 


| Address 
[UEBLER] mits. co. tne. | c., 


Vernon, N. Y. 13476 | 
Phone: 315 / 829-2305 





For Your Next Silo 
Choose Between Two Great Silos 
~ GRANGE-COROSTONE 


Quality Stave {| COROSTONE SILO CO., INC. 
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lUEBLER Manufacturing Co., Inc AA | 


ei el hate ed te it i ein es is ins ci le 


Construction !Box 220 A, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 
iSend me folders about OSilo Unloaders 
Long Range Economy ;0 Corostone Silo O Grange Silo 
1 
Highest Profits From pe 
Your Silage — Haylage igceess 
iCity State Zip 
i PLEASE PRINT 
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THIS business of writing about 
farming in view of the 1973 peak 
prices is exciting and challenging. 
Such prices as $5 per bushel for 
wheat, $12 soybeans, $400 a ton for 
soybean meal and $3 corn have been 
almost unbelievable. One might also 
add pork at $60 per hundredweight 
and $55 beef. 

These prices are not realistic in 
terms of cycles in production over a 
period of years. There are certain 
considerations in the present food- 
price situation that anyone planning 
on farming in 1974 and later should 
think about: 

1. A world demand for more food 
...and the higher-cost kinds of food 
that most Americans have been en- 
joying for a long time... suddenly 
overtook the supply on American 
farms. Furthermore, this world de- 
mand was effective demand from 
people able to pay for food. 

2. The sudden appearance of de- 
mands from Russia, China and much 
of western Europe in our domestic 
markets forced prices up and up. 
For the first time in memory (or 
maybe in history) these people in 
other countries were competing in 
our markets for the goodies that had 
long been common on the affluent 
American table. 

3. Crop failures and unusually 
small harvests in other parts of the 
world forced people there to come 
to this country for food. 

One cannot expect the July-August 
prices in 1973 to apply to the 1974 
crop year. Neither can one expect 
to see prices next year decline to 
the “target” levels in the new federal 
price-support law. 


SENECA HYBRID 
FIELD CORN 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Edito: 


Looking ahead 


Now that the public has come to 
realize that food has moved from a 
local to an international mart et, 
farmers should not expect farm prices 
next year to drop to the 1972 level, 
As long as the Japanese are will ng 
to pay $10 to $14 a pound for boef 
on the American market, meat pri:es 
will not return to $30 per hund:ed 
in the Midwest. For the first time in 
the last 20 years, farmers have the 
opportunity to base production on 
a price level that will reflect costs 
plus a reasonable profit. 

Take white potatoes as an illust»a- 
tion. Somewhere between the $2 yer 
hundredweight (all too common in 
past years) and the $8 that prevailed 
this past summer, there is a level that 
represents production costs and a 
profit. Similar comparisons can apy)ly 
to about everything that goes irto 
the consumer market basket. 


COSTS AND SPREADS 


When comparing farm prices and 
supermarket prices, I am appalled 
at the spread. Those potatoes with 
an on-farm value of $8 per hvn- 
dredweight retail at 22 cents per 
pound. I know nothing about what 
is involved in the 14-cent distribu- 
tion cost, but in this example it costs 
more to distribute a potato than it 
does to grow it. One can apply the 
same yardstick to other fresh and 
processed foods. 

After interviews with efficient 
potato and vegetable growers, Im 
convinced that... with lighter po- 
tato yields and production costs at 
the higher end of the range... po- 
tatoes at 8 cents per pound represent 

(Continued on page 43) 
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SEED 


Bred and Grown IN the Northeast... FOR the Northeas' 


All Varieties 
Normal Cytoplasm 


A FULL MATURITY LINE 


featuring 


The Established and Reliable SENECA’S 
plus NEW VARIETIES for a more complete selection. 





In the Earlies it’s the New Seneca 140. 


Now on Sale for Planting in 1974 
Available Only from the Originator and Grower: 


ROBSON SEED FARMS CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 270 Hall, N. Y. 14463 Tel. 315 596-6398 


See Your Local Salesman or Phone Us Collect 
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Star agribusinessman 


Only four outstanding FFA mem- 
bers are named as Regional Star 
Agribusinessmen in the United States 
each year. In 1973, one of these is 
from the Northeast . . . Lloyd E. 
Lamb of Springville, New York. 

He is an employee at the Lamb 
and Webster Implement Company 
where he plans eventually to become 
a partner in the business. The son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd L. Lamb, the 
Star Agribusinessman was a student 


at Griffith Institute and Central 
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(Continued from page 42) 
only a reasonable profit. When the 
potato market at the grower level 
goes down, the retail price generally 
shows little decline. 


WATERGATE 


In the minds of the consuming 
public, the rise in food prices has 
been of far greater concern than 
Watergate, although the latter has 
had much more media space. Water- 
gate will in time become history, but 
food is, was, and will be an everyday 
“must.” 

As food prices have risen, and 
some shortages developed, there has 
been some panic buying. For in- 
stance, during June and July the 
U. S. public purchased more than 
500,000 home freezers, the largest 
number for any two-month period 
in history. The September weakness 
in meat prices was partly due to 
eating from the freezer. 


MECHANIZATION 


If there is any substantial shift in 
production in the foreseeable future, 
it will be toward those crops that 
can be grown and harvested mechan- 
ically. 

I have seen this trend in the corn- 
fields of Illinois and Iowa... in soy- 
beans, wherever grown...in the 
tomato fields and vineyards of Cali- 
fornia .. . as well as in the processing- 
tomato fields of South Jersey. 

During a trip to Illinois a few 
years ago, I was amazed to find two 
men growing more than 900 acres 
of corn. Today, we have in New 
Jersey a two-man unit growing 1,000 
acres of barley, wheat, corn and 
soybeans. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Farmers are being asked to in- 
crease production. The USDA calls 
for all-out farm production. That’s 
fine, but how is a grower today or 
next March able to determine what 
the consumer is going to want? 

There is a considerable gap in the 
timetable between planting or plan- 
ning time and what will be in de- 
mand one year from the time this 
appears in print. It requires at least 
six months from hatched egg to 
marketable broiler... and 20 weeks 
from incubator to laying cage. It 
requires 12 to 24 months from 
dropped calf to a steak in the market. 

Compare this with the consumer, 
who shops on the average of once 
a week, and some shop every day. 
If the consumer could tell his market 


manager exactly what he will want 


on October 1, 1974, then the grower 
could better plan ahead! 
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as well as how to work on complex 
hydraulic systems and other parts 
of agriculture and industrial ma- 
chinery. 

Since his graduation from college, 
Lloyd has concentrated his work 
experience on the parts and sales 
end of the business. “This is the best 
place to meet customers,” he says. 
“I believe it is the most challenging 
too, because you have to be aware of 
customer needs and desires as well as 
new company policies.” 


School. Later, he attended Bryant 
and Stratton Institute where he 
studied marketing and business ad- 
ministration, receiving an associate 
degree with high distinction. 

Lloyd cites his high school agri- 
business courses in agricultural me- 
chanics, and other subjects under 
vocational agriculture instructor 
Charles Couture, as being extremely 
helpful in preparing him to take on 
a larger role in the implement busi- 
ness. He also attended numerous In- 
ternational Harvester training schools 
where he learned to assemble and 
repair lawn and garden equipment 


Set your 
sights 


ON 
PROFITABLE 
HAY CROPS 
WITH THESE 
HOFFMAN 
FORMULAS 


Balanced blending of 
selected varieties 
for better yields of 
high quality forage 


Mobile housing 


Mobile homes occupied year- 
round in New York State increased 
113 percent during the decade be- 
tween the 1960 and 1970 Census 






HIGH 
CAPACITY 






ALFALFA a 
TIMOTHY: 23% 


top quality forage on good soil. 





Hoffman Formulas are a major step 
forward in getting bigger forage crops. 
They put you ‘‘on target’’ when adverse 
weather strikes ... when soils or climate 
conditions are difficult . . . when disease 
is a problem. And their built-in high yield 
potential shows itself in the good years. 

Each Hoffman Formula blends newer and 
better varieties of legumes and grasses that 
complement each other. Only top grade, high 
germination, clean and tested seed is used. 







ALFALFA: 60% 
RED CLOVER: 20% 
TIMOTHY: 14% 
ALSIKE: 6% 
Disease resistance, 
hardiness and 
long yieldability. 











Formulated for high levels of Dependable for high quality 





ALL ROUND 
FORMULA 


years. According to the latest in a 
series of “Facts on Mobile Homes,” 
the number jumped from 31,188 
units in 1960 to 66,523 in 1970. The 
eight-page report summarizes 1970 
Census data on mobile homes for all 
counties, towns, villages and cities 
(except New York City) in the state. 

Other fact sheets in the series are: 
Mobile Homes in the Housing Mar- 
ket; Park and Occupant Character- 
istics; Assessment and Taxing Prac- 
tices; Financing; Municipal Regula- 
tions and Controls; and a Mobile 
Home Bibliography, listing books 
available on the subject. 

Copies may be obtained without 
charge by writing to Richard A. 
Wiebe, Director, State Office of 
Planning Services, 488 Broadway, 
Albany, New York 12207. 










ECONOMICAL’ 
_ FORMULA 


1 OS hi 
~ ALSIKE: 18% 















_ clover- -timothy hay. 


MIXED 
DRAINAGE 
FORMULA 


ALFALFA: 41% 
TIMOTHY: 33% 
BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL: 26% 
Best choice where 
drainage varies. 











HIGH CAPACITY FORMULA is an alfalfa-timothy combination that 
has been our top seller. ALL "ROUND FORMULA is especially useful 
where chances of alfalfa success are more of a “‘borderline’’ proposition. 
ECONOMICAL FORMULA has a clover base that comes through over a 
broad range of soil and climate conditions. MIXED DRAINAGE FORMULA 
has proved its versatility on variable-drainage fields in northern Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 

These are only four of the 14 exclusive hay, pasture, silage and 
haylage formulas developed by Hoffman. See your Hoffman Seed Man 
or write for a copy of our new catalog. 


Pennsylvania’s Number One Farm Seed Specialist 


A.H. HOFFIVIAN SEEDS, INC. 


LANDISVILLE (Lancaster County), PENNSYLVANIA 17538 





ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
AND DISTRIBUTOR OF 


FUNK’S-G 
HYBRIDS 





LABEL, LABEL, 
WHO'S GOT THE LABEL? 


The more we see of the rules 
about labeling, the sillier some of 
them seem. Sure, we will pretty 
much all agree that the consumer 
may want to know whether it’s real 
juice or artificially flavored. Have 
you met anyone who read or cared 
beyond that point? 

Is it really significant that an ounce 
or a serving will supply one with x- 
percent of the minimum daily re- 
quirement of this or that vitamin or 
mineral? Weren’t we long ago reas- 
sured of this point — that with any 
kind of a normal diet with the va- 
riety of foods available to most 
everyone, we could all get enough 
of all the known needed ingredients? 

Worse than that, a blind man can 
see that most of us get an overdose 
of calories! 

My point is that all these regula- 
tions on labeling become an added 
cost to the food industry and there- 
fore to the consumer. The value to 
the consumer is pretty hard to iden- 
tify, but she will have to pay for 
the service whether she uses it or 
not, or whether she does or does not 
prefer to have it. 


Choices 


Maybe if we are to be saddled 
with this kind of nonsense we can 
direct it to some good. Since becom- 
ing a purchaser of milk, instead of 
a producer, we have had a choice of 
several kinds of dairy products to 
drink — whole milk, skim milk and, 
of course, a low-fat product with 
solids-not fat added. For us, the 
latter product is so far ahead of the 
whole or skim milk that it isn’t even 
close. 

Years ago, we thought the won- 
derful flavor of milk was tied to its 
fat content. Much later, we heard a 
California dairyman say that once a 
consumer had tried a low-fat, high- 
protein (extra solids) product, he 
couldn’t sell her whole milk again. 
That’s where we are at our house. 
Whole milk is a very poor second 
choice. 

So back to labeling. The butterfat 
and protein content are what most 
people are concerned about. Low- 
fat, for obvious reasons, is the pref- 
erence...and high solids for the 
great flavor they give and for the 
step-up they provide in protein con- 
tent. 


Protein 


This protein being so desirable has 
economic value to the consumer and 
hence should be one of the criteria 
in the pricing of milk to the pro- 
ducer as well as to the consumer 
and all the way in between. For 
years, some have advocated pricing 
milk on both its butterfat and _ its 
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protein content, but it’s been mostly 
talk and little action. Yet it has been 
tried successfully enough to warrant 
widespread serious consideration. 

Even before Mississippi Valley 
milk producers tried the system this 
year it had been used enough to sug- 
gest that it was a practical way to 
encourage and reward farmers to pro- 
duce what was most desired...a 
high-protein milk . .. without putting 
all the emphasis and premium on 
that which, generally speaking, is 
not wanted . . . butterfat. 

I trust we have mostly progressed 
beyond the point where we were 
hung up on that old slogan that “milk 
is the perfect food.” Let’s forget 
that old nonsense and recognize and 
capitalize on the fact that good as 
it is, milk can be improved. The best 
way yet seems to be to reduce its 
fat and increase its solids and thereby 
not only improve its flavor but make 
it more acceptable and valuable to 
most people. 

Just possibly, if we are smart 
enough, we can help the industry by 
using the labeling requirements 
(foolish though they may be) to en- 
courage the acceptance of the im- 
proved product now available. Hope- 
fully pricing at the farm on the basis 
of the economic worth of the com- 
ponents would be the next step. 


LOOK MA — NO EARS! 


Following a recent comment we 
made about the financial difficulty 
of the railroads, in which we listed 
several of what seemed to be the 
basic causes, we got our ears pinned 
back pretty hard by a retired loco- 
motive engineer. The only reason 
for reciting some of his comments 
is to give some exposure to a differ- 
ent point of view, even if I disagree 
with it. 

First off, although I listed the real 
estate tax policies of the units of 
government, the unresponsiveness of 
the ICC to needed rate increases, 
and labor policies as all being con- 
tributory to the problem, the man 
who so strenuously disagreed with 
me mentioned only the charge made 
about featherbedding. 

In the 28 years he worked on the 
railroad he knew no one who was 
in the category of featherbedder. 
Rather, he suggested that to find 
featherbedding “one must look to 
the finance people interested only 
in margins, mergers, interest, etc. 
None of them really produces any- 
thing, they serve nobody but them- 
selves, and have just about succeeded 
in crushing all hope and incentive 
for the small farmer, businessman or 
service-connected worker such as I 
was. None of the crews I worked 
with for over 28 years ever received 
such special bonuses as the farmers 
get in price supports, tax loopholes, 


lime and fertilizer grants and write- 
offs. 

“It seems to be an ever-increasing 
American tragedy to point to labor 
and make it the whipping boy. There 
are so-called goldbricks in any occu- 
pation and particularly in yours. The 
conversion of steam to diesel power 
can be compared to the horse and 
tractor. Would that make the farmer 
a featherbedder? After all, with 
diesels our work load was increased 
from about 3,500 tons to as much as 
12,000 tons with the same size crew 
in about four-fifths of the time. And 
the rates to the consumer did increase 
rather than decrease. Where did all 
the money go? Where?” 


I'm not sure where to begin trying 
to bridge the gap between his point 
of view and mine. Maybe it can’t be 
done. It cannot be denied that all 
of us hear and believe what we 
want to as it fits our needs and suits 
our prejudices. However, some things 
seem obvious, regardless of point of 
view on these issues. Depending on 
whether we are part of the labor 
force, the management team, or 
from whatever segment of society, 
we receive a vastly different assort- 
ment of “facts and propaganda.” 

Featherbedding, to me at least, 
involves keeping more people on 
the job than needed. Anyone who 
has been a railroad engineer should 
be the first to recognize that a full 
crew in each of several diesel loco- 
motives on a train is a pretty costly 
and unnecessary requirement. Insis- 
tence on this constitutes what I 
mean by featherbedding. 

To carry the analogy into agricul- 
ture, it would be as though we had 
kept the same or similar labor force 
on our farms when we switched from 
horse to tractor, or from early trac- 
tors to the present marvelous outfits. 
Even as production continues to 
mount, the labor force in agriculture 
continues to decline and productivity 
per man increases year by year... 
which is in rather sharp contrast to 
the results of “full crew contracts.” 


It seems unnecessary to comment 
on “finance people,” who I assume 
are what we commonly term the 
“management group.” Granted, there 
has been some mismanagement in 
most every line of endeavor, includ- 
ing farming. In spite of human error 
or even an occasional case of dis- 
honesty, does anyone really think 
that “none of them really produces 
anything?” Or that any business of 
whatever size could be run without 
someone calling the shots? 

To interject my own _ peculiar 
brand of prejudice, it has seemed to 
me that failure has all too frequently 
followed when employees have been 
granted too much control over man- 
agement decisions. Certainly em- 
ployees should have the opportunity 
to make suggestions and express them- 
selves about their needs and points 
of view but the management had 
better retain its right and ability to 
make the decisions. One quarterback 
per team, if you please. 

When labor unions have become 
so powerful as to dictate the terms 
and conditions of employment, re- 
gardless of the financial situation of 
the employer, disaster is just a mat- 
ter of time. It is just as true on a 
two-man farm where fear of losing 
his only help causes a farmer to 
agree to more than he can afford, or 


acquiesce to suggestions about pur- 
chasing equipment to. keep the help 
happy. Only the boss knows «how 
much he can afford and he’d better 
keep himself free to be the sole 
maker of these decisions. 

At the risk of straying too far 
afield and arousing the ire of yet 
another group, the same philosophy 
should apply to our educational 
process. With the emergence of a 
strong union movement in the teach- 
ing profession —one with enough 
political clout to get legislative en- 
actment of new ground rules — we 
are seeing and, in my opinion, will 
continue to see a decline in the qual- 
ity of the education available to our 
kids. 

Why do I say this? Because with 
greater bargaining power on the 
part of the teachers, a dispropor- 
tionately large share of any increases 
in state aid to local districts goes 
for salaries, at the expense of some 
of the other needed items. Likewise, 
retirement and other fringe benefits 
bring about costly inflexibilities in 
the system. Next step is a budget 
defeat or a call for statewide financ- 
ing of the educational effort. Anyone 
who seriously thinks that either or 
both of these will not reduce the 
amount of local control or reduce 
the quality of education should take 
another look. 

Meanwhile, back at the railroad, 
I have no argument with my friend 
who says the crews with whom he 
worked never received such special 
bonuses as price supports and lime 
and fertilizer grants. I never liked 
them either. As far as the tax loop- 
holes and write-offs for farmers, ' 
maybe he knows something that I 
don’t! 


SECOND-GUESSING 


This June we had occasion to travel 
across the Midwest and thought we 
never saw conditions so adverse. 
Wet weather, late planting and lack 
of sunshine all made the prospects 
poor. The first of September we had 
another look at it. We’ve not seen 
what we thought were such poor 
prospects across Indiana, Ohio and 
eastern Illinois in the last 35 years 
weve lived in or traveled through 
those states. 

Granted, acreage has been stepped 
up, but we just have to wonder where 
the yields are coming from. There 
was poor color, late maturity, stunted 
growth, complete loss in some low 
spots, plus the poorest job of weed 
control we’ve seen in years. Well, 
to a roadside expert this raises some 
questions. 

For years we took a vacation in 
late August — after oat harvest and 
before wheat planting. Many times 
we left central New York figuring 
that a good corn crop was in pros- 
pect. Then we'd see those large 
yields of uniform stands of deep 
green corn, well-eared and more 
mature than ours, and we’d become 
quite modest about our own corn. 

This year, the reverse was all too 
true. Corn around here was won- 
derful — well-eared, dark and beauti- 
ful — whereas across the area men- 
tioned it mostly looked like some- 
thing else. Well, by the time this 
“reaches the streets,” the harvest 
will be well along and we will find 
out whether one can trust his eyeball 
appraisal of the situation. 
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READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Leo McAndrews, Andover 

Claim settled 
Mrs. Arthur Maynard, Berkshire. 

Refund on order .... Wire lis 
Mr. H. M. Edie, Cambridge 

Refund on shoes ...... us 13.50 
Mrs. Esther Swarts, Naples. 

Refund on dress ..... zy 9.69 
Mrs. Hope Marston, Black River 

Refund on records ...... Pasty 11.90 
Ms. Josephine Haupt, Corinth 

Refund on flowers ..................... 9.55 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Clair Jaquith, Columbus 
Refund on subscription 


$144.13 


Mrs. Wilmer Reichard, Bloomsburg 
Refund on seeds....... x 


MARYLAND 


Mr. Maurice Meunier, Taneytown 
Refund on order 


ons 


. Viola Hallowell, Mars Hill 
eae on order .......... aes, 


VERMONT 


Mr. Thomas Parnowski, Island Pond 
Refund on plants ....................6... 

Mr. Cyril Hodgeman Jr., Reading 
Refund of fee... 


DELAWARE 


Mrs. Dorothy Thornton, ren 
Refund on film ....... 


COAST TO COAST 


Pacific Service Company, a sub- 
scription agency formerly operating 
in Seattle, Washington, has been 
taken over by Library Marketing 
Service, P. O. Box 5726, Orlando, 
Florida 32805. 

The Attorney General in Seattle 
has been assured that outstanding 
complaints will be adjusted in the 
near future. Any subscriber who has 
not already reported his complaint 
to the Seattle BBB should send full 
details to the Orlando firm. 


HONG KONG TAILORS 


With climbing consumer prices, 
there appears to be an upswing in 
solicitations by transients of orders 
for custom-tailored clothing for men 
and women. 

Leading the pack are the so-called 
Hong Kong tailors. A display adver- 
tisement appears in a local paper. 
Readers are urged to call for an ap- 
pointment with a master tailor who 
will be at a nearby motel on a cer- 
tain date. A local telephone number 
is given, along with an address such 
as a Post Office box number in Vir- 
ginia or Kentucky. 

One subscriber was pleased with a 
trial purchase. The next time Elegant 
Fashions of Hong Kong came around, 
he placed a second order. Although 
satisfaction was guaranteed, he has 
been unable to get the fit properly 
adjusted or a refund of his money. 

Another subscriber paid Mella 
Hong Kong Tailors for a beaded 
sweater and gloves, including $5.00 
for postage to insure prompt de- 
livery. When the items did not ar- 
rive, she appealed to READER SER- 
VICE. We wrote to the two addresses 
she gave us. Both letters were re- 
turned marked “Moved, left no ad- 
dress.” When our reader contacted 
the motel manager, she was told that 
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many others were in the same boat. 

These are only two of the many 
reports we have received of similar 
experiences involving either non- 
delivery or dissatisfaction with 
quality and/or workmanship. 

There is not much that can be 
done when such outfits simply pull 
up stakes and move elsewhere. Per- 
haps they should more appropriately 
be referred to as “Hong Kong phan- 
toms.” 


MINUS PROFITS 


Many a retired person, living on 
a small income, feels a need to earn 
additional money. Such people are 
prime targets for the home mail- 
order business promoter who prom- 
ises fabulous profits to those who 
will invest a few hundred dollars. 

The plan sounds promising. 
Surely orders will come flowing in 
if one mails out a thousand attrac- 
tive catalogs, supplied at a cost of 
about $150. The participant is dis- 
couraged from developing his own 
mailing list. A “tested current list” 
is available for $30. Postage will 
cost $80, and a rubber stamp about 
$5. Merchandise will be drop-shipped 
by the promoter, using labels indi- 
cating that the participant is the 
shipper. 

Once the catalogs are in the mail, 
it is merely a matter of waiting for 
orders — and waiting — and waiting. 
One subscriber received four, realiz- 
ing a total return of $5.37 on a $265 
investment. According to one author- 
ity, people involved in such plans 
usually do not make enough to pay 
for the postage on the catalogs. 

It takes time and know-how to 
develop a successful mail-order busi- 
ness, especially in days of “tight” 
money. One of the oldest in the 
business — Breck’s of Boston — went 
bankrupt a few months ago. 


SECOND TIME AROUND 


About a year ago, a subscriber 
wrote us about $100 due her in con- 
nection with a referral given to 
National Building Company Inc. 
of Buffalo. She gave the company 
the name of a friend who did buy 
and pay for a garage. 

After writing twice with no reply, 
we checked with the Better Business 
Bureau of Western New York. We 
were told that the company was no 
longer operating in Buffalo. 

The same subscriber recently 
received a form letter from National 
Garages, 3343 Harlem Road, Buffalo. 
Her suspicions were aroused when a 
color television was offered for any 
referral resulting in the sale of a 
garage “similar to the one you pur- 
chased.” On checking, we learned 
that National Garages was established 
in May 1973, and that the principal 
formerly operated National Build- 
ing Company. 

It takes real nerve to solicit re- 
ferrals from someone to whom you 
still owe money as the result of an 
earlier referral! 


‘Edna Phelps, Pulaski, N.Y... .... 


Vs 4 Fact 


11,400,000 people injured last year. 
117,000 people killed by accidents. 


Motor vehicle accidents - 56,300 killed 
2 million disabled 


Home accidents - 27,000 killed 
4.2 million disabled 


* * * * 


Heart trouble is responsible for 60% of all deaths. Cancer 
will strike one person in four. 


* * * * 


One person in seven will be hospitalized this year with an 
average cost per stay of $913.04. 


* * * * 


Let North American help protect you against 
the soaring cost of accidents and sickness. 


BENEFITS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Gertrude May, Herkimer, N.Y. _.......... $1175.00 
Fell down stairs—broke arm 
Allan St. Louis, Carthage, N.Y. ...... 837.05 
Slipped on wet floor—inj. back 
Virginia Virkler, Castorland, N.Y. . 1302.85 
1045.75 
507.88 


Milford Kinsman, Troy, Pa. .. ............$ 748.20 
Playing football—inj. knee 

Charlotte Niemeyer, Wattsburg, Pa. 
Stabbed by pitch fork—inj. foot 

Warren Keim, Jr., Millport, Pa. _...... 1026.10 
Stepped from ladder—inj. knee 

Ralph Osmun, Columbia, N.J. 
Caught glove on belt—inj. hand 

N. Paul Forman, Englishtown, N.J. ... 386.64 
Kicked by horse—injured shoulder 

Alexander Urgiel, Turner Falls, Mass. 306.26 
Caught in lawn mower—cut hand 

William Denton, Wolcott, Vt. ......... 1248.57 
Carrying timber, fell—inj. knee 

Marvin C. Peck, Andover, N.Y. 
Stone fell—inj. foot 

Jeffrey Zimmer, Maine, N.Y. 
Fell off bicycle—broke collarbone 

Edward Zilker, Delevan, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—inj. leg 

Duane Leonard, Freedom, N.Y. 
Fell into silo—broke back 

Russell Scott, Moravia, N.Y. ._........ 
Trash fire exploded—severe burns 


Slipped on pad of butter—broke hip 

Norman Fuess, Madison, N.Y. ........ 
Loading trailer—broke leg 

Terry Rothfuss, Fairport, N.Y. 
Slipped off wagon—cut toes 

Geraldine Nellis, Fort Plain, N.Y. __. 
Auto accident—inj. back 

Elizabeth Hobart, Barker, N.Y. ......... 131.42 
Hit by horse—inj. knee 

John Luchsinger, Boonville, N.Y. ..... 343.29 
Slipped on log—inj. shoulder 

Harvey Skeele, Fabius, N.Y. .. 2299.27 
Slid into base—broke ankle 

Joann Tange, Victor, N.Y. 
Hit by ladder—broke teeth 

John Sosler, Sr., Campbell Hall, N.Y. 205.70 
Hit by ensilage cart—broke foot 

122.36 


952.20 


.. 1159.86 


1020.81 
Slicing tomatoes—cut finger 








Several openings now available for 
position of field representative. 
Guaranteed income, exclusive territory, 
training program, life time career in 
sales and service, advancement oppor- 
tunities, average income of present rep- 
resentatives is $15,000 plus. 
Inguire P. O.Box 100, Ithaca, 


N.Y. 14850 





273.00 
892.88 


Leo Johnson, Jr., W. Edmeston, N.Y. 452.85 
Fell from tractor—injured leg 

Merlyn Knowlton, Rossie, N.Y. 468.99 
Truck accident—inj. arm, leg 

Gerald Guernsey, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


Margaret Stevens, Clymer, N.Y. 
Tripped on rug—inj. knee 

Milton Smith, Sherman, N.Y. —.._... 
Repairing fence—cut by barbed wire 


. 1805.70 Sharon Segar, Horseheads, N.Y. _..... 1495.00 





Stepped on nail—inj. foot 
Lawrence Church, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
Auto accident—chest injury 
Norman Scott Buisch, Waterloo, N.Y. 
Hit low cellarway—inj. neck 
Mary Saxton, Cohocton, N.Y. 
Hit by cow—injured leg 
Stanley Zaweski, Jamesport, N.Y. 
Fell off pick-up—inj. back 
William Cragg, Cohocton, N.Y. _...... 
Tractor flipped over—inj. side 
Eric Anderson, Owego, N.Y. 
Auto accident—head injury 
Kenneth Katzenstein, Ithaca, N.Y. . 
Tripped on stairs—inj. ankle 
Ernest VanGee, Walworth, N.Y. _...... 
Caught in pulley—broke finger 
Elizabeth Olsowsky, Perry, N.Y. .... 
Slipped on milk—broke leg 


587.68 
340.14 
631.66 
275.25 
214.25 
233.04 
135.22 
431.40 
1396.07 


Auto accident—broke arm 
Milton Wade, Oxford, N.Y. ............ 1433.56 
Cow fell—inj. knee 
Elden Upton, Mooers, N.Y. ............... 396.19 
Bitten by rabid cow 
Carl Fisher, Homer, N.Y. 
Motorcycle acc —broke wrist 
Mary Hillis, Davenport, N.Y. ........ 
Tripped over feed bag—head injury 
Van Peters, Hancock, N.Y. 
Chain saw slipped—cut face 
Harold Rockwood, Boston, N.Y. 
Screwdriver slipped—broke thumb 
Lloyd White, North Bangor, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—internal injuries 
James Cummings, Akron, N.Y. 
Slipped from truck—inj. shoulder 
Henry Pelletier, Herkimer, N.Y. _. 1495.00 
Slipped pulling wheel on car—inj, knee 


330.00 


876.94 
.. 1796.32 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y _ 7 mar 
NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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ALBANY COUNTY 


Albany Dodge, Inc. 
770 Central Ave. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Newell Bros., Inc. 
169-171 Ontario St. 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


ALLEGANY COUNTY 


Pfuntner Sales & Service, Inc. 
120 Railroad Ave. 
Wellsville, N.Y. 


BROOME COUNTY 


Miller Motor Car Corp. 
4455 Vestal Parkway E. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Deposit Motor Sales, Inc. 
62 Second St. 

Deposit, N.Y. 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY 


Knight’s Service Garage 
8 Main St. 

Franklinville, N.Y. 

A. L. Sibley Motors, Inc. 
520 Rock City St. 

Little Valley, N.Y. 

Paul Brown Motors, Inc. 
1145 E. State St. 
Olean, N.Y. 


Kronz's Garage, Inc. 
Main St. 

Perrysburg, N.Y. 
Randolph Motors, Inc. 
91 Jamestown St. 
Randolph, N.Y. 


Little Valley Auto Sales, Inc. 
Route 353 
Salamanca, N.Y. 


CAYUGA COUNTY 


Ryerson Dodge, Inc. 
Grand Ave. 

Auburn, N.Y. 

James E. Ryerson, Inc. 
55 Main St. 

Moravia, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


Farrell Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
258 W. Main St. 

Fredonia, N.Y. 

Cusimano Bros. Garage, Inc. 
616 Buffalo St. 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Damon Motors, Inc. 

120 Central Ave. 

Silver Creek, N.Y. 
Westfield Dodge City, Inc. 
East Main St. 

Westfield, N.Y. 


CHEMUNG COUNTY 


Elmira Dodge, Inc. 
251-253 Baldwin St. 
Elmira, N.Y. 


CHENANGO COUNTY 


Nearing Dodge, Inc. 
Hale Street Ext. 
Norwich, N.Y. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


Ausable Motor Sales, Inc. 
Main St. 

Ausable Forks, N.Y. 

E. S. Mason, Inc. 

Upper Cornelia St. 
Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Chatham Motor Company, Inc. 
17 Austerlitz St. 

Chatham, N.Y. 

Village Dodge, Inc. 

98 Green St. 

Hudson, N.Y. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Delhi Motor Co., Inc. 
4 Meredith St. 
Delhi, N.Y. 


Craft Motor Co., Inc. 
Main St. 
Margaretville, N.Y. 


Fendick Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
27 Smith St. 

Sidney, N.Y. 

K. Rappleyea Chrysler-Plymouth 
Beaver & Main St. 

Stamford, N.Y. 


Buteau’s Dodge Sales 
60-62 Delaware Ave. 
Walton, N.Y. 


ERIE COUNTY 


Crest Dodge, Inc. 

1510 Orchard Park Rd. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

James F. Shaw Co. 
Olean Rd. 

Chaffee, N.Y. 

Mid-City Dodge, Inc. 
2185 Walden Ave. 
Cheektowaga, N.Y. 
Smith Bros. Dodge, Inc. 
10085 Main St. 
Clarence, N.Y. 

Aurora Dodge, Inc. 
6800 Seneca St. 

Elma, N.Y. 

Fairway Dodge Sales, Inc. 
395 Buffalo St. 
Hamburg, N.Y. 


Pioneer Dodge, Inc. 
3445 Delaware Ave. 
Kenmore, N.Y. 
DeLacy Motors, Inc. 
5229 Broadway 
Lancaster, N.Y. 


Bob Johnson Motors 
195 W. Main St. 
Springville, N.Y. 
Transitowne Dodge, Inc. 
7408 Transit Road 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


ESSEX COUNTY 


Vincent S. Jerry & Sons, Inc. 
South Main St. 

Crown Point, N.Y. 
Adirondack Auto Service 
Route #9 

Elizabethtown, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


S & S Auto Sales, Inc. 
W. Main St. Rd. 
Malone, N.Y. 


Lakeside Garage 
111 River St. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 


FULTON COUNTY 


H & P Motors, Inc. 
65-67 South Main St. 
Gloversville, N.Y. 


Howell & Pierson, Inc. 
224-226 W. Main St. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 


GENESEE COUNTY 


Greco Sales & Service, Inc. 
Route 20 

Darien Center, N.Y. 

LeRoy Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
7133 West Main St. 

LeRoy, N. Y. 

Zigrossi Motors 

109-111 Main St. 

Oakfield, N.Y. 


HAMILTON COUNTY 


Day’s Garage 
Rt. 30, North 
Long Lake, N.Y. 


HERKIMER COUNTY 


Paul Newman Motor Sales, Inc. 
163-165 South Main St. 
Dolgeville, N.Y. 


Holt Bros., Inc. 
94-100 W. Main St. 
Mohawk, N.Y. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Fulkerson Motors 
Route #11 
Adams, N.Y. 


Carthage Dodge, Inc. 
320 N. School St. 
Carthage, N.Y. 
Bickelhaupt's Garage 
211-213 Main St. 
Theresa, N.Y. 

Lathan’s, Inc. 

Outer Washington St. Rd. 
Watertown, N.Y. 


LEWIS COUNTY 


Donaldson Dodge 
Croghan, N.Y. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Frank Piraino, Inc. 
110 W. Main St. 
Avon, N.Y. 


Lent Dodge, Inc. 


8 Ossian St. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Schiano Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 


84 Avon Road 
Geneseo, N.Y. 


MADISON COUNTY 


Madison Dodge, Inc. 
Main St. 
Madison, N.Y. 


A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
192 Madison St. 
Oneida, N.Y. 


MONROE COUNTY 


Barry Dodge 

4579 S. Main St. 
Brockport, N.Y. 

Greece Dodge City, Inc. 


4477 Ridge Road, West 
Greece, N.Y. 


Culver Dodge, Inc. 

1733 Ridge Road, East 
Rochester, N.Y. 

McEvoy Dodge, Inc. 

2400 W. Henrietta Rd. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Weller Motors, Inc. 
Stutson St. & Thomas Ave. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Gray-Raycheff, Inc. 

69 Rochester St. 
Scottsville, N.Y. 

Ross Motors Webster Corp. 
943 Ridge Road 

Webster, N.Y. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Dodge, Inc. 

24 River St. 

Amsterdam, N.Y. 
MacLauchlin Auto Sales, Inc. 
10 West Main St. 

St. Johnsville, N.Y. 


NIAGARA COUNTY 
Schmid Motors, Inc. 
5869 South Transit Rd. 
Lockport, N.Y. 

Falls Dodge, Inc. 
2380 Military Rd. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


ONEIDA COUNTY 


Zeigler’s Motor Sales, Inc. 
202 Ford Ave. 

Boonville, N.Y. 

Crist Motors 

14-18 Main St. 

Camden, N.Y. 

Clinton Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
12 Franklin Ave. 

Clinton, N.Y. 

A. J. Ryan Motors, Inc. 
601 W. Dominick St. 
Rome, N.Y. 

Dodge City of Utica, Inc. 
Truck Route 5A 

Yorkville, N.Y. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY 


Donoghue Dodge Corp. 
Rt. 11 & Pine Grove Rd. 
Cicero, N.Y. 

Val’s Motors, Inc. 

756 State Fair Blvd. 
Lakeland, N.Y. 

A. F. Ryan & Sons, Inc. 
102-106 E. Seneca St. 
Manlius, N.Y. 

Sam Dell's Dodge Corp. 
1011 W. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


ONTARIO COUNTY 


Finger Lakes Motors, Inc. 
2555 Rochester Rd. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Geneva Automobile Company, Inc. 


145 Castle St. 
Geneva, N.Y. 


ORLEANS COUNTY 


Engle-Harrison Motor Co., Inc. 
13936 Route 31W 

Albion, N.Y. 

McMurray Motors, Inc. 

1405 Transit Rd., South 
Medina, N.Y. 


OSWEGO COUNTY 


Longley Bros. 

East River Rd., South 

Fulton, N.Y. 

Leon Shapiro Motor Sales, Inc. 
410 West First St. 

Oswego, N.Y. 

Dick Goslin, Inc. 

Route 11, North 

Pulaski, N.Y. 


OTSEGO COUNTY 


Mohawk Chrysler Plymouth, Inc. 
U.S. 28, Chestnut St., South 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

Burr's Dodge, Inc. 

Chestnut St. 

Oneonta, N.Y. 


Frank Patterson & Sons 
Main St. 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 


RENSSELAER COUNTY 


Ken Goewey Dodge, Inc. 
360 Fifth Ave. 
Troy, N.Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY 


Brown's Dodge, Inc. 

Russell Road 

Canton, N.Y. 

Gouverneur Motor Sales, Inc. 
385-387 E. Main St. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 

North Country Dodge, Inc. 
E. Orvis St. 

Massena, N.Y. 


Harold L. McAdam 
R.D. Heuvelton Rd. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Clarence J. Russell 
837 State St. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Blevins Motors 
Route #4 
Potsdam, N.Y. 


SARATOGA COUNTY 
Ed Shepherd Dodge, Inc. 
U.S. Route 9 at Exit 13 off Northway 
Malta, N.Y. 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 
Wedekind Motors, Inc. 
1595 State St. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scotia Motors, Inc. 
110 Mohawk Ave. 
Scotia, N.Y. 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY 


Head Sales & Service 
Route 145 
Lawyersville, N.Y. 


SCHUYLER COUNTY 
Learn Motor Company, Inc. 


502 N. Franklin St. 
Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


SENECA COUNTY 
Starr Shaw Sales, Inc. 


364 E. Main St. 
Waterloo, N.Y. 


STEUBEN COUNTY 
Warren Stiker 
E. Front St. 
Addison, N.Y. 
Scudder Motor Co. 
8524 Main St. 
Campbell, N.Y. 
Maple City Dodge, Inc. 
76 Seneca St. 
Hornell, N.Y. 


TIOGA COUNTY 
Tioga Motors, Inc. 
Upper Fifth Ave. 
Oswego, N.Y. 


TOMPKINS COUNTY 
William T. Pritchard, Inc. 


304-306 S. Cayuga St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Ford Garage Company, Inc. 


109 Warren St. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 


Griffin Brothers, Inc. 
Route 22 
Salem, N.Y. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Macedon Dodge, Inc. 
90 Main St. 
Macedon, N.Y. 
Wayne Motor Sales 
335 W. Union St. 
Newark, N.Y. 

Pat Mitchell Auto Sales, Ltd. 
Route 104 

Ontario, N.Y. 

Tiberio Motors 


W. Church St. 
Savannah, N.Y. 


WYOMING COUNTY 


McClurg Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
125 N. Center St. 
Perry, N.Y. 


YATES COUNTY 


Penn Yan Dodge, Inc. 
Route 14A 
Penn Yan, N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRADFORD COUNTY 


Penn-York Valley Motors Co., Inc. 
310 N. Keystone Ave. 

Sayre, Pa. 

Calkins Motors Sales, Inc. 

510 Elmira St. 

Troy, Pa. 

Dave Snell Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
Route #6 

Wysox, Pa. 


MCKEAN COUNTY 


Philip C. Bauschard 


170 Seaward Avenue 
Bradford, Pa. 


Eldred Garage 

Main St. 

Eldred, Pa. 

Battista Motor Sales 


395 N. Fraley St. 
Kane, Pa. 


Smethport Garage Co., Inc. 
Main St. 

Smethport, Pa. 

TIOGA COUNTY 

Ed Brueilly Dodge 

R. D. #1 

Mansfield, Pa. 


WARREN COUNTY 


Len Faulk Dodge, Inc. 
1650 Market St. 
Warren, Pa. 
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Snow holds no fury for the téligh Dodge Sno- Fiter! Ask. anyone around wie already 
owns this great snow removal package! Traditionally, these specially equipped Dodge 
Sno-Fiter units have been quick sellouts (even before the first big snowfall). So hurry! 
— Get the full story from your nearest dependable Dodge Boys. 
First off, you getveither the Dodge W100 or W200 four-wheel-drive power wagon pickup. 


Then, to make it a Sno-Fiter, we’ve added: = Required Optional Equipment: 






e Power angling blade @ 50-amp alternator 
e Seven-way control valve e 70-amp-hr battery 
e Heavy-duty front axle @ Plow lights 
e Heavy-duty front springs e Front clearance and 
e Power lift identification lights 
e Distinctive ‘‘Sno-Fiter’’ e Increased cooling 
side decal stripe e 7.00/15-D (8PR)* mud & 


snow tires—front & rear. 


For 1974, front locking hubs are standard equipment on W100 and W200 
Dodge models. 
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*For W100 Sno-Fiter models. For W200: 8.75-16.5-E (10PR) or 7.50-C (6PR) mud & snow tires—front & rear. 
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@ Fits nicely on the early side of 3780. Superior test weight and grain texture. 
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@ Highly tolerant of disease and adverse weather conditions. ' 
@ Outstanding root and stalk structure keeps 3785 standing till harvest. 
@ Replaces 3786. 


3956A Early hybrid 
produces outstanding 
vields 


@ Continues to outperform other early and 
medium season varieties. 


@ Early vigor promotes fast 
development. 


@ Adapts well to different soll : 
types. 


@ Has the ability to extend ea 
during good growing weat 


Je Dries down fast. A joy to 
combine or pick on the ear 


7 3873 | 
An exceptiona 
good silage co 


@ Very good yielding double cross ff 
early maturity 


@® Medium textured kernels dry down fast. 
Combining can start at around 25% 
moisture. 


@ Adapts to various growing 
conaitions. Very good 


stress tolerance. @ Has outstanding root and stalk strong 


very good stress resist 7 
@® Highly uniform. Dark yg s resistance 


green color. Makes a 
very showy corn. 


@ Dries down fast. 


PIONE!: 


BRAND 


SEED COFN 
PIONEER HI-BRED, INC. TIPTON, IND’A 


Performance of seeds or the crop produced therefrom ma be 
adversely affected by factors beyond our control including en\ ron 
mental conditions, insects and‘diseases. The limitation of war'an 
and remedy attached to each bag of Pioneer brand seed is pi rt 0 
the terms and conditions of the sale thereof. 













Pioneer is a brand name; numbers identify ari 
® Registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred International, Inc., Des Moines, low3, 
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Our 4166 
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True “one-hand” 
Hydrostatic steering. 
Shift on-the-go 

from 4-wheel steer to 
2-wheel steer and back. 


Turning radius in 
4-wheel drive steer is 
only 13% feet (less 
than length of tractor). 


Weight is distributed 
evenly under load. 
Traction and 
flotation 
conventional 
tractors can't equal, 
even with duals. 


Couple or uncouple 
under pressure 

with our new no-leak 
rear hydraulic i 
couplers. 


We build better 
machines for the busines 


IMmemantoncl hanvesiel 


delivers the brute 
workpower neede 


ull phigh livers heavy pull power over a 


speed tillage. 





4166. Its “turbo-charged” 175 hp’ 
(436 cu. in.) diesel engine day 
livers tremendous workpower 
Keeps right on pulling instead o 
powering out. So you get mcr 
output every hour you work. Se 
your IH Dealer for a workpowe 
test drive. Soon. 


Comparing “rated” horsepower 
is not always enough. What you 
really need to compare among 
tractors is workpower. Making 
sure the engine torque-rise de- 


broad range of rpms. 
Load down our four-wheel drive 





























New quiet cab. New 
operating comfor. 
Remarkable 


Shift on-the-go from 
handling ease. 3 


4-wheel drive to 
2-wheel drive. 


8F-4R well-spaced 
field working 
speeds. 


IPTO...Completely 
Independent Power- 
Take-Off. Shear 
coupling protects drive 
line from extreme 
overload. 


*Mfr. max. engine hp. 





Official test: 
150.63 max. PTO. hp. 
430.47 max. drawbar hp 
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NEW YORK 
Adams 
C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
\ddison 

Addison Farm Equipment Co. 
Akron 

Blew Equipment, Inc. 
Bangor 

John Southworth Farm Supply 
Barton 

Coleman Farm Supply 
Batavia 

Batavia Farm Equipment, Inc. 
Bath 

Bath Truck & Tractor Co. 
Brant : 
Gugino Farm Equipment 
anandaigua 

Aldrich Farm Equipment, Inc. 
anastota 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 


andor 
Farm Equipment Store 
anton 
Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 
azenovia 
J. C. Lucas & Sons, Inc. 
herry Valley 
Hayner Bros., Inc. 
onquest 
Burke's Hardware & Garage, Inc. 
ortland ——- 
Maxon International, Inc. 
Dansville 
K. G. Richmond, Inc. 
ast Amherst 
H. H. Pfennig, Inc. 
alconer 


Kafferlin International Sales, Inc. 
onda 

Youngcrest Implement Corp. 
redonia 

Fredonia Farm Supply 
asport 

Lisle & Ricker 


va 
F & W Equipment Co., Inc. 

Herkimer 

S. C. Legg, Inc. 
Hudson Falls 

Northway Equipment Co., Inc. 
inderhook 

Columbia Tractor, Inc. 
King Ferry 

S. K. & M. Implement Corp. 
Melrose 

Calhoun Equipment Co., Inc. 
endon 

Saxby Implement Corp. 
Middleburg 

River kmplement Co., Inc. 
Millbrook 

Reardon-Briggs Co., Inc. 
Millerton 

S. E. Kimball & Sons, Inc. 
Mooers 

Dragoon’s Farm Equipment 
North Java 

Ortner’s 
Oneonta 

West End Implement Co. 
Perry 

Walkley Farm Equipment Corp. 
Rochester 
Rochester Tractor, Inc. 


ene 


Salem 

Salem Farm Supply, Inc. 
Sangerfield 

White’s Farm Supply, Inc. 
Seneca Falls 

Seneca Service Center, Inc. 
Springville 

Lamb & Webster Corporation 
Syracuse 

Reliable Farm Supply, Inc. 
Theresa 

Pete Giltz Implement Co. 
Watertown 

Taylor Implement, Inc. 
Yorkshire 


Helbig Equipment Co., Inc. 
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OUR COVER 


Photographer Doris Barker of Roches- 
ter, New York, calls our cover picture 
"Chili Church” . . . The First Presbyterian 
‘Church of Chili, New York. 
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“Orig mushfoomsAnnve ian at- 
mosphere th fsthick, humid and 
= — filled with the ripe odor of decay- 
ing manure. Yet that is exactly the kind 
of atmosphere that builds up in the cow barn 
every winter. 
So what happens. First, the cows don’t 
like it. Count on them to get the mid-winter 
‘“blahs”, and then production decreases. Second, 
that moisture eats away at machinery, equipment and the 
building, leading to early breakdown and rot. Third, think 

_ about the guy who has to work in that barn. It’s certainly 
no bed of roses. 

You can rid your barn of “mushroom climate”. An ef- 
fective ventilation system will do the job nicely, and prob- 
ably for less than you think. Whether it will pay off or not 
is a decision only you can make. 


So here is our Special No Cost offer: 

Simply contact the nearest Aerovent distributor. Ar- 
range an appointment. Without cost or obligation, the 
distributor’s man and the Aerovent district manager will 
meet with you to survey your barn. Based on their analy- 
sis, they will show you what it takes to have proper venti- 
lation, and exactly what it will cost. Given these facts you 
can make your best decision. 





Aerovent is now capably represented by: 
(In West and Central New York) . 


CUMMINGS AND BRICKER, INC. 


111 Cedar Street P.O. Box 2 
Batavia, NY 14020 Telephone: 716/343-5411 


(In East New York and New: Efaland ee 
HOOD’S DAIRYBARM- A DC == 


ENGINEERING SERVICE || 
Main Office: Route 7 South 


Middlebury, Vermont 05753 Telephone: 802/388-7961 


Other offices at — 


March Avenue 349 Park Avenue Route 67 


Manchester, NH 03101 Portland, ME 04101 Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 
Telephone: 603/625-5768 Telephone: 207/ 774-986 eleghore: 518) 646-56 Y 
Sree a ea 

CALL OR MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! 
pa ST as 
I Telephone et Pai 
: Name I 
| Post Office 
; State Zip I 


CHEESE 
Factory Grows ~~ 





Two bulk-pickup milk trucks 
unload at the cheese plant. 





The curd prepared here 
goes next to the cutter. 





Fred Hodgkins puts slabs of 
curd into a cutter. 





In terms of growth in per-capita con- 
sumption, cheese has become the suc- 
cess story of the dairy industry. 





THE art of cheesemaking was 
born before recorded history, but the 
Egyptians are the first people of- 
ficially credited as the creators of 
this protein-rich food. Although there 
have been many different kinds of 
cheese developed over the centuries, 
the most popular in the United States 
is cheddar. It is named for the town 
of Cheddar, England, where it was 
first made by dairyman Joseph Har- 
ding in the 15th century. 

This delightful type of cheese was 
first made in New York State in 
1851, near Rome. By the early 1900’s, 
the town of Cuba, in Allegany Coun- 
ty, had become the center of the 
price-determining activities of the 
nation’s cheese manufacturers. Ched- 
dar cheese produced in and around 
Cuba was in great demand. 


Still True 


Actually, Cuba cheese is still in 
great demand... produced now by a 
company owned by the Moses and 
VanZwanenberg families since 1941. 
However, massive changes have 
taken place in cheese production. 

Edwin Moses, president of the 
Cuba Cheese and Trading Company, 
tells it this way: “As recently as 1943, 
the company had 20 plants making 
cheese...and we have only one 
now. But the one plant can make 
more cheese annually than all those 
20 did put together.” : 

In fact, the recently-enlarged 
cheese plant (in an area locally known 
as South Cuba) can efficiently make 
20 million pounds of cheese per 
year! And no wonder .. . two tanker 
trucks can unload milk simultaneous- 
ly, and milk storage tanks include two 
having a capacity of 340,000 pounds 
each... plus two more holding 
85,000 pounds each. No problem of 
whey polluting streams here; a whey- 
drying facility converts this by-pro- 
duct to a salable powder. 

Capacity 

Ed reports, “The efficient capacity 
of the plant is 800,000 pounds of 
milk per day... which would make 
about 74,000 pounds of cheese.” 
Usually, milk will yield about 9.25 
pounds of cheese per 100 pounds of 
milk, but the fall of 1973 saw this 
figure drop at Cuba Cheese to 9 
pounds. 

By explanation, Ed comments, 
“The high price of dairy feed forced 
farmers to cut back on its use, and 
we always note a drop in yield of 
cheese when they reduce grain-feed- 
ing levels.” 


Winner 


Over the years, the company has’ 
garnered many a medal at the New 
York State Fair for its cheese... 
gold medals in 1965, 1967, and 1971 


(Continued on next page) 
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... Silver ones in 1963 and 1972. 
There are four other major cheese- 
making plants in the Empire State, 
plus a few smaller ones. 

Looking ahead, Ed comments, 
“We presently make about one-fifth 
to one-sixth of all the cheese made 
in the state...and our goal is to 
make one-fourth to one-third of it.” 
Judging by the size and efficiency of 
the enlarged plant, they'll make it! 

Visitors are welcome at the cheese 
factory, but it’s best to make ad- 
vance arrangements. Two or three 
organized tours go through each 
week, and eventual completion of 
remodeling will facilitate such tours. 
Old-timers won’t find the coal smoke 
and wooden cheese-boxes they re- 
member from bygone years, but the 
cheese they'll see tastes better than 
ever! 


Whey is dried and the 
bagged powder sold for 


various uses, including 


bread-making. 





Company president Ed 
Moses sells some more 
cheese via the telephone. 
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Ohio dairymen get 220% return on investment. 


During a 90-day test, 15 Ohio dairymen 
fed 515 cows Sweetlix 3-in-1 molasses- 
salt blocks in addition to regular rations. 
An additional 189.6 Ibs. of milk was 
obtained per cow during the period 
when compared to the DHIA nurse cow 
table found in Ohio Dairy Bulletin 515. 
The dairymen got back $3.20 for each 
$1.00 spent for blocks—based on 
September 1973 milk price at 
Wooster, Ohio. 





Building Guide — A new book that 
fills a real need in the field of farm 
building construction is Practical 
Farm Building, by Dr. James S. Boyd. 

An agricultural engineer, Boyd 
has made the book far more than 
just a how-to-do-it guide, although it 


* is certainly that. Every important 


factor in farm building is covered 
... planning, farmstead arrangement, 
services or utilities, locating build- 
ings, and special consideration given 
to the farm home. It’s a reference 
for choosing material, building truss- 
es, replacing joists and beams, de- 


Sweetlix 3-in-1 blocks help balance 


termining size of buildings and esti- 
mating their cost. 

This 265-page, paperbound book 
is designed not only as an operating 
handbook and reference guide for 
practicing farmers, but as a text for 
courses in building construction. 
Clear line drawings illustrate every 
point. 

Printed by Interstate Printers and 
Publishers and available through 
American Agriculturist, P. O. Box 
370, Ithaca, New York 14850. Price 
$7.95. New York residents add state 
and local sales taxes. 








“Sweetlix molasses-salt blocks 


most roughages to improve return. 
They provide highly palatable cane 
molasses, salt, dicalcium phosphate, 
six major trace minerals, EDDI (an 
organic source of iodine to aid in the 
prevention of foot rot and soft tissue 
lumpy jaw) and vitamins A and D. 

Another way to better utilize roughage 
...from the folks who make a full line 
of Sweetlix molasses-salt blocks. 


STALEY SPECIALTY FEEDS 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





taste so good!” 








molasses mineral block medicated 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





WELL DONE 


At its recent annual meeting, the New York 
State Farm Bureau presented its Distinguished 
Service Award to Harold Hawley of Weedsport, 
New York. American AcricuLTurisT has had 
the good fortune to number Harold among its 
regular writers since 1961... and all of us at 
the publication join many others with congratu- 
lations for an award richly deserved. 

As I’m sure Harold would be the first to 
agree, his wife Doris shares credit for the award. 
As far as writing is concerned, methinks she 
does all-the typing of copy sent to the maga- 
zine... and probably also serves as consultant 
on the spelling and punctuation, as well as 
some of the topics chosen. 

The Hawleys, through good times...and 
some that have been terribly difficult ... have 
been an inspiration to many people, including 
myself. They come to mind when I hear the 
phrase, “the salt of the earth.” 

Well done, folks! 


THE OTHER SIDE 


I note that CBS crews have recently been in 
Vineland, New Jersey, shooting a movie acted 
out by professionals to be called “The Barlows.” 
Among other things, the script includes a tear- 
ful episode depicting a family of migrant laborers 
driving around trying to find a place to bury a 
relative who has died in the tomato fields. Be- 
cause of the alleged hard hearts of the locals... 
including the flint-faced growers . . . this is staged 
to be quite a problem. 

“The Barlows’’ film is scheduled to hit national 
TV next February ...if the first one is success- 
ful, CBS is reported planning a series along the 
same line (perhaps 39 more episodes). So much 
for show biz... I’m left wondering if the movie 
stars playing the parts (or the script writers 
writing the lines) have ever visited much with 
seasonal farm workers. My guess is that they 
haven’t...and this goes double as far as con- 
tact with farmers is concerned. 

Not long ago, it was my privilege to visit 
with some seasonal workers at a farm operated 
by Howard Baker and son Paul of Ransomville 
(Niagara County), New York. These workers in- 
cluded Nathaniel Burley and J. C. Upshaw from 
Florida, as well as the boss of a day-haul crew 
from Buffalo, Mrs. Liz Goldstein. 

These folks, all blacks, gave basically the same 
description of their working relationship with 
Howard: “He insists we and all the rest of his 
employees produce, but he’s fair and his word 
can be depended on.” Tough, but fair and hon- 
est ... isn’t that how most people would define 
an employer for whom they have respect? 

It troubles me that television documentaries 
about social problems hardly ever tell of the 
other side of a coin that admittedly includes in- 
justice as well as fair play. The path to easy 
fame (and quick dollars) often involves the ex- 
ploitation of the all-too-human conflict and in- 
justice that afflicts us all... but I remain con- 
vinced that there is a place for the perspective 
that renders life not only bearable, but also 
positive. 

Howard has over the years invited several 
socially-concerned individuals to visit his farm 
and talk privately with his seasonal workers. In 
all too many cases, they have avoided the op- 
portunity .. . sensing intuitively, I suppose, that 
the evidence gathered thereby would not sup- 
port their cherished notions about the situation. 
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Every person is a mixture of plus and minus 
...and the plus is as much a part of reality as 
is the negative. I think television executives owe 
the public a balanced look at the truth, not a 
highly-biased script that is intended to stir the 
glandular juices even as it confuses the brain. 


THE BITTER AND THE SWEET 


As the years move on, I understand even 
more fully a remark by the late Ed Eastman, 
former editor of American AcricuLTuRIsT. He 
said, “The hardest part of growing older is the 
sad necessity to say goodbye to friends and 
loved ones as they move into the valley of the 
shadow.” 

One of those in that category is Ralph Culver 
of Laceyville, Pennsylvania... farm innovator, 
community leader, dedicated family man, and 
friend of American AcricuLturist folks for 
many years. The sum of his positives and nega- 
tives left an enormous residue on the plus side 
of living. 

It is ordained in this world that all living 
things must die ...including you and me. And 
that ever-present certainty combines with a 
fuller measure than usual of the world’s sorrows 
to make this holiday season of 1973 a poten- 
tially somber one. 

But I cannot despair . . . for I sense the strains 
of a cosmic symphony written by the lives of 
great men and women across the pages of his- 
tory. Nearly 2,000 years ago, a man was born 
in a cow barn....a man whose life and words 
have become a conductor for that orchestra of 
constructive souls. 

If the darkness of our world seems overwhelm- 
ing, look long at the bright green promise of 
the Christmas tree. If the cynicism and pessi- 
mism of our day have brought you to the brink 
of despair, find new hope in the eyes and ac- 
tions of children who greet each Christmas anew 
with hopeful hearts. And ponder the life of that 
man from the manger in order to find meaning 
in a world that sometimes seems to have gone 
mad. - 

May the holiday season be a heart-warming 
one for you and yours... and may the coming 
year bring more joy than sorrow. 


OPENING THE FLOODGATES 


Within the last year, 265 million pounds of 
nonfat dry milk have been imported into the 
U.S. because of what is officially called an “in- 
adequate supply of milk.” Yet, an “adequate 
supply of milk” has at the same time been used 
as the excuse for setting dairy price supports 
at the lowest percentage of parity permitted 
under national legislation. 

And now it appears that butter from coun- 
tries overseas, including more than a million 
pounds already in from Ireland, will be allowed 
to flood into our markets. American dairy farm- 
ers can successfully compete in terms of effi- 
ciency with others anywhere in the world. . . but 
not if the food product involved is being dumped 
on our markets as a means of disposing of a 
government-subsidized product. 

Supposedly, U.S. farmers are protected from 
such dumping competition . . . where the prod- 
uct sells far below cost because the foreign 
government is paying the difference between 
prices their farmers receive and the cut-rate 
price at which it wholesales in the U.S. Ac- 
tually, there is a question as to whether such 
protection is actually being enforced. 





Remember, though, that all the clout of cor- 
porate industrial giants and organized labor has J 
not been successful in turning back an avalanche J 
of imports . . . steel, autos, electronic equipment, 
clothing . . . the list is endless, We are in aff 
world market, like it or not. 

It seems to me that the dairyman, through 
the farm organizations to which he belongs, 
should push hard to see that anti-dumping regu- 
lations are enforced. There is no justice in forc- 
ing him to compete with a foreign treasury! 


BLACK IS BEAUTIFUL 


By gum, the lowly crow has finally made the 
big time! New Jersey has become the first state 
to set a crow hunting season under the new 
federal requirements... open season from Au- 
gust 1 to September 30 and from January 1 to 
March 4. The law allows states to set the time 
of their own crow seasons, but it cannot exceed 
four months of any year. 

Somehow, I’ve always had a sort of love-hate 
relationship with the crow. He swiped a lot of 
hard-earned corn seed during my boyhood years 
... but he nevertheless earned grudging respect 
as a canny old rascal with a lot of crow-com- 
munity spirit. is 

In modern farming, the crow doesn’t do near 
the damage caused by the blackbird. And Old 
Caw-Caw is indispensable for keeping the high- 
ways clear of a jillion wild animals bashed by 
automobiles. 

Having survived all that man could throw 
at him for generations, do you suppose our 
black-feathered friend can now stand prosperity? 


POISON THE BIRDS 


Ed Marsh, executive secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, is considerably agi- 
tated. He reports that the National Audubon 
Society is a vociferous opponent of the use of 
chemical toxicants to control predatory animals 
killing sheep ... but the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society last spring sponsored a program to 
poison seagulls in order to protect the tern. He's 
puzzled by the inconsistency. 

Ed, you'll find that the loudest and most 
self-righteous lectures on how to do (or not do) 
most anything are delivered by people who are 
not directly involved with the problem. When a 
college sophomore, I could advise at length 
about any topic... from child-raising to caring 
for the elderly. 

A bird enthusiast is aware of the plight of the 
tern... but the sheep being torn to bloody 
tatters by the coyote is far away. Besides, doesn't 
lamb come from Australia? 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


We have had inflation for so long that com- 
plaint among consumers has become chronic. 
The food industry responds, as if in apology, 
that incomes have risen faster than prices. The 
explanation is as hollow and meaningless as the 
self-oriented crying towel appeal that both 
profits and margins are low. 

The consumer couldn’t care less about profits, 
margins, market efficiency, how long it takes 
or how much sweat and tears are involved in 
raising a beef animal. Her concern is with price 
... period. When incomes rise, people expect to 
spend more for a better home, a larger car, 4 
longer vacation. They do not expect to spend 
more for food. Dollars added to the paycheck 
are regarded as dollars earned. 

It is human nature for each of us to regard 
as inflation only the resulting higher prices we 
pay ... not those we receive. — Max Brunk, 
Professor at Cornell University. 
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John Kowalski (a nephew), Dick Rigsbee (Agway Salesman) and the Leisers, Skip, John and Warren, Colu 
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mbia County, N. Y., discuss plans for a second storage bunker and new free-stall barn. 


Some people say the Leisers “could make milk out of sawdust” 


The Leisers have been doing 
business with Agway for over 
35 years. During that period, 
they’ve accepted Agway 
recommendations on feeds, 
feeding, crop management and 
other dairy practices. 





‘Today, for instance, they’re 
following Agway’s direct-seeded 
alfalfa program to raise most of 
the protein they need. Agway 
corn hybrids supply much of the 


energy. And Agway’s Total 
Dairy Ration Profile program, 
based on regular forage tests, 
helps utilize both protein and 
energy to the greatest advantage. 

Feeding is based on a Total 
Mixed Ration. And an Agway 
Schwartz mixer wagon is the key 
to the program. According to 
Skip Leiser, the wagon “does a 
great job for us. Every time you 
feed, you know that each cow 1s 
getting the exact ration you want 
her to get. 





“I like Agway’s whole approach 
to feeding,” adds Skip. “You start 
with what you have and build on tt. 


“That’s how we got onto 
direct-seeded alfalfa. Most of it 
goes into the bunker as haylage. 
We make the rest into hay. And 
it works out fine.” 

Dick Rigsbee, the Agway 
Dairy Enterprise Salesman, 
sits in on most of the Leisers’ 
planning sessions. “And why 
shouldn't he?” asks Skip. “Dick is 
on top of all the latest in crops 
management, feeds and feeding 
and ways of doing things better. 
We know we can count on him 
Jor good, sound advice.” 


If you'd like to strengthen 
your farm management 
team, and gain from Agway’s 
experience on hundreds of 
farms like yours, just call your 
local Agway Store and ask 
for an Agway Dairy 
Enterprise Salesman. 


Farm Enterprise Service (AGway 


Doc Mettler comments on: 








Rekindled memories 


HAVE you ever sat daydreaming, 
and wondered what it would be like 
to close your eyes, open them again 
and find you had traveled back years 
to when you were ten or twelve? 
For a few hours in mid-October, I 
felt as though this had actually hap- 
pened. 

The scene was a southwestern 
Wisconsin farm in a beautiful little 
valley not unlike some of our valleys 
in the Berkshires. Brown and brindle 
cows grazed on a green bottom-land 
pasture and four coon dogs came 
barking to us with wagging tails as 
we got out of the car. I could hear 
the sounds of chickens behind me in 
a small hen house as the dogs stopped 
their barking, and a big gray tomcat 
came over to rub against my leg. 

The whole farmstead was neat and 
uncluttered. There was a handsome 
old farmhouse, sparkling white, and 
numerous buildings from doghouses 
and chicken coops up to a small cow 


AGWAY FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


barn. A two-wheeled wagon loaded 
with pumpkins and acorn and butter- 
nut squash stood in the shade of a 


small machine shed. Next to this 
wagon was another where white 


ears of popcorn was spread out to 


In front of the house was a water 
hydrant resembling the old high cast 
iron pumps so familiar to farms 40 
years ago. To the side of the house 
was a garden with some of the big- 
gest, most unblemished pink roses I 
have seen in years. Between the 
house and the dairy barn were un- 
mistakable signs that cows had 
walked here four times a day for 
years, but every trace of manure had 
been scraped and put out of sight. 

Inside, the barn was not white- 
washed, but immaculately clean, 
with stanchions for about 20 cows. 
Conspicuous by its absence was any 
sign of a milking machine. Beyond 
the stanchions were four box stalls 


with two slick Brown Swiss calves, a 
fat black veal calf, two yearling 
Brown Swiss heifers, and an old, 
grade Swiss wita curly horns and an 
injured hip. 

The farmer, neat as the farm in 
denim pants and a blue work-shirt, 
greeted us with a smile and hand- 
shake. When I shook his hand I 
thought of my father’s hands. The 
hands of a man who has milked cows 
by hand for a lifetime acquire a cer- 
tain gentleness and strength that is 
unmistakable. 

He was introduced to me as Bill 
Pickle (several generations back it 
had been a good German “Bickle’”). 
Bill and his brother, Len, and two 
sisters lived on the farm with their 
father and Uncle Fred, who was well 
past 70, and Fred’s wife. Bill’s father 
was not home, but in the hospital 
for some surgery. Though close to 80 
the senior Mr. Pickle had worked 
every day until his trip to the hos- 
pital. 

Bill explained to us that he and 
Len had to go pick up potatoes they 
had dug, since the weather indicated 
a hard freeze that night. He said, 
however, that they would be back 
soon to do chores and let us observe 
their hand-milking operation, which 
was the purpose of the visit. In the 
meantime, we could look around and 
make ourselves at home. 


Typical 

The milkhouse was typical of the 
mid-thirties, with no hot water and 
a can cooler. All the milk utensils 
were on pipe racks and were so clean 
I could only think of all the elbow 
grease and steel wool that must have 


gone into the twice-a-day cleaning. 
The milk from the farm went to a 
cheese factory, but I would bet that 
the raw count of bacteria seldom 
went over 10,000. It made me think 
of the milkhouse at home when milk 
brought $1.20 a hundred, and if you 
stayed below a 10,000-count you got 
a 60-cent grade A premium. 

In the machine and tool shed was 
another old coon dog, this one part 
hound, and from his color I would 
guess of Redbone ancestry. He was 
on three legs, but in good shape. Bill 
told me he used the old dog to break 
the younger ones. 


Scrap 


A huge freshly-skinned coon hung 
in the cool shed. It looked every bit 
like a small lamb carcass and I would 
estimate the live coon must have 
gone over 28 pounds. The night be- 
fore, Bill and Len had gotten three 
they said would bring $20 a pelt. The 
big one had been killed on the 
ground by one of the younger dogs. 
The dog didn’t have a mark on her, 
but still, what a scrap that must have 
been! 

In the shed every tool was hung 
in its place. Metal parts of cutting 
tools and things such as shovels were 
coated with oil. 

Beyond the dairy barn was another 
small barn with more calves and 
room for a few nurse cows. Behind 
this was a pile of oak firewood 
stacked neatly in a pile of 4 feet 
long, 4 feet wide, and I would guess 
60 feet long. The pleasant odor of 
wood: smoke came from the house 
chimney, and I guessed that the 
Pickles were not going to be a bit 
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- concerned about the oil shortage 
coming up. . 

Before too long, as the sun dropped 
toward the nearby Mississippi, I 
could hear Bill calling the cows while 
Len brought out a few bales of real 
nice hay to put in the pasture for 
evening to supplement the late fall 
grass. 

As the cows came toward the 
barn, one of Bill’s sisters crossed the 
yard, followed by at least 14 of the 
healthiest cats I have seen in years. 
She told me that at one time they 
had more than 100 cats on the farm, 
but disease had nearly wiped them 
out. She added that a national maga- 
zine had come to take pictures of her 
and her cats, but as she told me this 
story she had a twinkle in her eye 
that made me think perhaps she was 
teasing. 

The cows came to the barn com- 
pletely unconcerned about the four 
strangers on their home grounds. 
Most were of Brown Swiss back- 
ground, being either typical Swiss 
color or bridle. Three were Guern- 
seys and one was a Milking Short- 
horn. 

The whole family milked, includ- 
ing Uncle Fred, who had just re- 
turned from mowing hay for a neigh- 
bor. He said it was too cold for com- 
fort on the tractor and he had looked 
forward all afternoon to getting back 
in the warm dairy barn. 


Familiar 


Here was where I really felt as 
though I was dreaming. The barn 
was completely silent except for the 
noise of cows licking grain from their 
mangers. I heard the click of a wood- 
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eh three-legwed stool as it hit the 


concrete, a soft “soo boss.” Then 
there was silence while the first milk- 
er washed the already clean teats and 
udder with a warm cloth. The udder 
was dried and then, the sounds I 
hadn’t heard in years, but so familiar. 

First a few slow streams of milk 
hit the pail bottom and then a faster 
and faster ping, ping, ping as milk 
began to cover the bottom. It was 
only a few minutes until I could 
hear streams of milk going into a 
thick layer of foam. 

The first milker, though, was one 
of Bill’s sisters and if you think a 
minute, you'll outguess me as to 
where the first milk went... that’s 
right, “here kitty, kitty, kitty” as the 
milk went into the cats’ dishes. Milk 
was strained into the cans in the 
little milkhouse and as soon as a can 
was full it was put in the cooler. 

I had forgotten how really fast a 
good hand-milker milked. Cows were 
prepped, and milking started almost 
immediately at a slow rate until let- 
down occurred in, as I timed it, about 
30 seconds. After that, the milker 
went as fast as possible, two front 
quarters until dry, two rear until 
dry, a few streams of stripping and 
that was it, all over in five or six 
minutes. 


Mastitis 


I asked Bill about mastitis and he 
said he had one case on a cow that 
got cut on barbed wire, but none that 
he was aware of other than that. The 
well-balanced udders on the cows 
and the feel of them after milking 
made me believe him. 

As the last cows were being milked 
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I heard someone say, “Look out the 


windows,” and there framed like a 
wonderful painting, was the blue 
and pink afterglow of the already-set 
sun. The whole scene was too unbe- 
lievable, too much like a dream, but 
it did happen and we have tapes of 
the sound, and pictures to prove it. 
More important to me, I have it all 
as a memory. Like a glimpse of Brig- 
adoon, for a few hours I unexpected- 
ly returned to things I had not seen 
for 40 years and probably will never 
see again. 


I hope I may have rekindled some 
memories for some of you and given 
others at least a little idea of what 
a subsistence farm is really like. It 
takes special people like the Pickles 
to make a subsistence farm pay, and 
more important, to be happy on it. I 
doubt if they would want to exchange 
places with anyone in this world. 

To all of you I wish a holy, happy 
holiday season and hope that true 
peace, as I saw it on this wonderful 
farm in Wisconsin, will be with you 
in 1974. 
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Although it’s ninety seven-three, 
I still regret I'm not, by gee, alive in 
those good, warm days before the 
automatic craze. I’m talking “bout 
when we, at night, used kerosene to 
give us light; when we got water 


from a pump and henpecked hus- 
bands had to hump to chop the piles 
of wood it took to heat the house 
and please the cook. The breezy 
back porch was the place where I 
could shave and wash my face; we 
used a pail and laundry tub for Satur- 
day’s all-over scrub; we had no room 
we called a bath, but just a shanty 
down the path. 

Today, of course, we're civilized 
and evrything is modernized; no 
wood to cut before we eat, now we 
have automatic heat; there is no path 
across the lawn, the pump and shanty 
are both gone. We’ve got a modern 
powder room, but this has really 
meant my doom ’cause now there’s 
no excuse to say that it’s too cold to 
bathe today. And worst of all, with 
things inside, Mirandy simply won’t 
abide a beard, mustache and side- 
burns too, the beard alone has got 
to do. A fuzzy cheek will make her 
rave, so ev ry day I’ve got to shave. 
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The end of each year gives you an 
opportunity to ‘“‘do better next year.”’ 

It's a new chance to improve crops 
management and production... anew 
chance to cut costs .. . and a new Chance 
to tune up your feeding program for top 
milk income over feed costs. 

_ And right now, with everything fresh in 
your mind .. . with the crops all in, with 
freshening cows in the barn and a little 
more time for reflection . . . it makes great 
sense to sit down with your Agway Dairy 
Enterprise Salesman and talk the whole 
thing over. 

Is eight tons of alfalfa per acre a 
reasonable goal for you? Agway 
Enterprise Salesmen have been proving 
that such yields are not only possible but 
practical. Should you energize your corn 
yields to produce more milk-making 
power? Your Enterprise Salesman has the 
answer to that one, too. What’s the best 
way to cut costs to the bone? Your 
Enterprise Salesman can show you 
several. 

Taking the time now to pose and answer 
such questions could mean a big 
difference to you and your family and your 
whole life-style. And it’s so easy to do. 
Just ask your local Agway to have the 
Agway Enterprise Salesman call you for 
an appointment. 


~< 


A fresh start 
on your 
energy program 


It was proven last summer: Agway Energy 
Kings have what it takes to help you grow 
more milk-making power! On plot after 
plot, thousands of dairymen and corn 
growers like yourself saw—and attested 
to—the remarkable vigor and superior 
production of these truly outstanding 
performers. 

Agway Energy Kings are the key to 
Agway’s grow-more-energy program... 
pretreated against soil- and seed-borne 
diseases. Some of them are excitingly 
new. Others have been selected for their 
outstanding performance in years past. 
All of them will challenge the best you’ve 
ever grown. Ask your Agway Enterprise 
Salesman to help you pick the ones that 
will help you off to a fresh start for 1974! 


The big 5 for ’74 





Cornell 110— Starts fast and early, delivers 
big yields in short-season 
areas. 


Agway 590X—Tremendous yields of silage 
and grain, outstanding in 
‘73 trials. 


Agway 725X—Growers like the medium- 
low ears and the way this 
one stands up to be 
harvested. 


Agway 834X—Puts a well-filled, medium- 
sized ear on every stalk. A 
full-season winner. 


Agway 393S—Shows great standability, 
yield — disease resistance 
from Maine to Pennsylvania. 





THIS is my last column of news 
from New Jersey. After about 45 years 
as the New Jersey-Eastern Shore 
editor, it is high time that I open up 
the field to one with a younger mind 
and a new approach to the problems 
of farmers. 

Those 45 years with the AMERICAN 
AcricuLturist have been one of 
the most pleasant experiences of my 
writing career. And my association 
with such fine people as Ed East- 
man, Hugh Cosline, and now Gordon 
Conklin, is a fitting climax to a 
career that has involved 50 years as a 
writer for country weeklies, farm 
magazines, trade journals, and city 
newspapers, and 15 years with what 
is now a part of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company as farm director 
with WCAU in Philadelphia. 

During my 15 years with WCAU, I 
“moonlighted” my AA-RNY column. 

If there was any one person who had 
an influence in my devoting all my 
writing to the field of agriculture, it 
was the late Dr. Bristow Adams, 
then head of the Department of Ex- 
tension Teaching and Information at 
Cornell University. 

Dr. Adams was a judge at an an- 
nual meeting of the New Jersey Press 
Association. At that time, I was work- 
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Swan song 


ing with the Monitor Register, Woods- 
town, New Jersey. One of my tasks 
was to gather news about farmers and 
farming. This particular exhibit in- 
cluded a five-inch clipping I'd au- 
thored about three growers in Salem 
County. Dr. Adams told the dele- 
gates that here was a style of writ- 
ing he had been urging upon his 
students who were planning to work 
in rural areas. 

This award, won in four consecu- 


tive years, decided my future in the - 


field of journalism. Before winning 
that award, my mind was drifting 
toward the big-city type of news. 
This was based on my coverage of 
a murder case for the then highly- 
respected Newark Evening News. 

If my style of writing for the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST had any 
distinct pattern, it was based on my 
brief schooling under Dr. Adams. 
This same style was followed in the 
nearly 4,000 broadcasts during the 
15 years on radio. 

One of my most exciting efforts 
was a feature article in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST that led to a libel 
suit for a quarter of a million dollars. 
This was a story about the Strand 
Electric Company of Newark, New 
Jersey ... at about the time that the 


Atlantic City Electric Company was 
starting to expand its lines into rural 
areas. 

Representatives of Strand would 
go down a road telling people that 
just as soon as everyone on that road 
had signed up to have their homes 
and buildings wired, the power 
company would build the line. The 
wiring contract called for various 
sums ranging from $200 to more 
than $1,000 each. 

When the Atlantic City Electric 
heard of this, they were both shocked 
and disturbed, as they had no plans 
to build for years on those particular 
roads. In writing the story, I listed 
the Strand Company as crooks and 
told readers not to sign any more 
contracts. I made one slight mis- 
take, though, forgetting to add the 
word “alleged.” It also escaped the 
editors at the home office. 

After the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist hit the rural areas, not another 
contract was signed. That demon- 
strated that this farm paper was 
being read! 

Stuck 

In the meantime, the wiring con- 
tracts had been sold to a Newark 
finance company. When they learned 
that the power company was not 
building rural lines, and that no pay- 
ments would be due for years, they 
were stuck on scores of contracts. 

The finance company lawyers 
read the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and believed that their client had 
been libeled...so they sued in the 
New York Supreme Court for $250,- 
000. The late Henry Morgenthau, 
then owner of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, instructed me to gather 


evidence that what I had said was 
true. 

Four years later, the case came 
to trial in New York City. After a 
week of hearing from farmers who 
had signed contracts, the case went 
to the jury. At the start of the trial, 
the judge told the jury that the story 
did libel the plaintiff, and they were 
to recommend damages. 

The jury’s verdict was brief. It 
awarded the finance company six 
cents, which in newspaper terminol.. 
ogy meant that they had no grounds 
for suing, and that, while I had 
libeled the Strand Company, I had 
not damaged their reputation. 

This little incident cost the AMER- 
icAN AcGrRIcULTURIST more than 
$8,000 in legal fees. Afterward, Mr. 
Morgenthau commented, “The mon- 
ey was well spent.” 


Getting News 

Securing the news for the New 
Jersey column has been possible 
only by much travel. In the early 
years of my association with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, I traveled 
extensively throughout the state. In 
the language of the sportsman, I was 
searching the field. Some trips were 
highly successful; others were in 
vain... but the sum total was a 
rewarding experience for me. 

During this period, I traveled an 
average of 30,000 miles per year 
by automobile, plus what I traveled 
by rail and air. Since retiring from 
radio in 1959, I have traveled over 
a quarter of a million miles at my 
own expense. This year alone, it 
will amount to at least 25,000 miles, 
much of it via air and rented auto- 
mobiles. 
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Rebalance your feeding 
program for winter 


Many of your cows have already freshened or 
are due shortly. So it’s vitally important to get 
them up to peak production as soon as 
possible and then to hold that peak. 

What’s more, you’ll probably be changing 
forages as you begin to feed haylage, go to 
a new Cutting of hay or open another silo. 
That’s the time for another forage test, the 
only way you can be sure how much protein 
and energy your forage is really providing 
your cows. Until you know that, it’s difficult to 
know how to balance the total ration to get 
top production and the highest income over 


feed costs. 
10 
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Once you’ve had your forage tested, 
the Agway TDR (Total Dairy Ration) Profile 
program will give you, and the Agway Dairy 
Enterprise Salesman, all the information 
needed to select the proper supplement to 
balance out your forages. 

Armed with facts from a forage test and 
TDR Profile, it’s now a simple matter to select 
the Agway Ratio:Right feed that will balance 
the energy and protein in your forages. Thus 
you'll know that, aside from maintaining the 
cows and building calves, the protein and 
energy that’s going into your cows is going 
into the milk tank as profit. 

Call Agway soon and ask for a Farm 
Enterprise Salesman. He’ll help you take the 
steps you need to make the most milk you 
possibly can—at the lowest possible feed costs. 


In recent years, the style of re- 
porting has changed. In the place 
of local reporting, my column has 
largely reflected trends in farming. 
This is where my extensive travels 
have helped me to see what is tak- 
ing place elsewhere that applies to 
farming in the Northeast. 

The coverage of events in a chang- 
ing agriculture has been possible 
only through the cooperation of the 
agricultural colleges in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and other 
states. The deans of these colleges, 
and their staffs, have maintained an 
open door whenever I called. The 
same goes for the county agents. 

The people at the various depart- 
ments of agriculture have never 
failed to help. Farm Bureau and 
Grange leaders have also been of 
great assistance over all these years. 

In concluding my work with AA- 
RNY, there remains one question: 
“Have the readers accepted my re- 
porting?” Most writers judge their 
work on the mail they receive. My 
columns have either been ignored, 
or they have not stirred people to 
write. Maybe I did not report the 
items that cause readers to get 
stirred up enough to comment... 
favorably or otherwise. 

There is one exception. A few 
years ago, I reported that a hay 
dealer on Long Island was selling 
hay at $160 a ton. Frankly, I did 
not know there were so many hay 
dealers in the Northeast! 

It has been a satisfying 45 years 
with AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. The 
editors have accepted my material 
with few, if any, suggestions. 

I am stopping regular writing 
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because of age, but I can assure you 
of my continued interest in farming. 
I want to see what is going on in 
America, and have just returned 
from a trip into Maine, Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island to get a first- 
hand look at the potato situation. 
By the time this appears in print, 


I will have been on a trip to the 


grain and cattle states of the Mid- 
west. Come January and February, 
I may be looking at the winter 
greenhouse-vegetable deal in Ari- 
zona...and hopefully may take 
another visit to Mexico to learn 
what the tomato-pepper growers 
are doing at Culiacan, 600 miles 
south of Nogales. 

If time permits (and the editor 
agrees), I might write a feature on 
the lumber industry. Tree growing 
for timber, paper and allied prod- 
ucts is being as scientifically pursued 
as growing vegetables, producing 
fruit or operating a dairy farm. 


Editor’s note: AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLturist has long been proud 
of its association with Amos 
Kirby, a writer who has been 
honored by many organizations 
for his years of contribution to 
the well-being of farm people in 
New Jersey and the Northeast. 
His has been a consistently con- 
structive approach to rural peo- 
ple and the agribusinessmen who 
serve them. 

We at AmerIcAN AGRICULTUR- 
1st join Amos’s hundreds of friends 
in wishing him well . . . and thank- 
ing him for a job well done! 








Staves are reinforced with 
hoops of high-tensile steel... 
roll threaded, then galvanized 
with additional dichromate 


protection. a 
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The backbone of your Madison 
Silo is the Vibra-Cor stave. It’s 
manufactured to rigidly controlled 
specifications . . . then 
conditioned on a heavy-duty 
Vibrapac machine. The truss 
design, extra thickness (3%"’), 
plus heat and steam curing, give 
this stave twice the lateral 
strength of other concrete staves. 
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Real estate 


values up 








The accompanying table provides 


some numbers that illustrate the 
rapidly-rising value of farm real 
estate in the Northeast. Note espe- 
cially the right-hand column... the 
average compound rate of annual 
increase in value per acre over the 





last 10 years. These numbers are 
comparable to the interest rate fig- 
ures for a savings account in a bank. 
Investment in farm land has on the 
average been a mighty good one for 
the past decade! 


FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES 
MARCH 1 VALUES 








Average Value Per Acre % Increase % Change 
State 1970 1971 1972 1973 1972-73 1963-73* 
Maine F -IGT "S- 18S » S206 1 $5235 
New Hampshire 239 287 323 368 
Vermont 224 256 288 328 
Massachusetts 565 623 702 72% 14 9.4 
Rhode Island 734 807 910 1,036 
Connecticut 921 1,025 1,155 1,316 
New York 273 292 344 390 13 8.5 
New Jersey 1,092 1,171 1,364 1,599 17 11.8 
Pennsylvania LE 396 430 518 20 9.6 
Delaware 499 559 574 663 16 Fin 
Maryland 640 699 i F52 888 18 10.9 





*Average annual compound rate of increase in value per acre for last 10 years. 


Give yourself a fresh start with a 
MADISON SILO 


Swing-in doors 

are made of double- 
thick wood with a 
vapor barrier in 
between. Alter- 
nating grain and 
special treating 
help prevent 
warping, shrinking 
or decay. 








Doors are hung on 
two steel hinges. 
Two locking handles 
hold them tightly in 








° Every component meets OSHA standards 
¢ Over 67,000 now in use 


Steel safety platform 
features a guardrail 
and hinged door for 
added safety. 





steel-reinforced concrete 


door frames. 


Order now... to be sure you have your forage storage ready to fit into your harvesting and storage program 
next spring. To place your order for a Madison Silo, call Agway now and ask for a Farm Systems Salesman. 
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GET READY FOR 


BUMPER 
SALES 


ORDER PLENTY OF SEED 
FOR YOUR 1974 














HARRIS 


JET STAR 





C& 
SUPERSONIC 
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PLANT 


é Koad “The Perfect 


Pair.” 






These Two Great Harris Varieties Will 
Be Advertised to More than 64,000,000 
Readers in Farm/Garden/Shelter 
Magazines and Newspaper Garden 
Pages... 


e American Home « Better Homes & 
Gardens « Farm Journal « Flower & 
Garden « Organic Gardening ¢ The New 
York Times « Chicago Tribune. 


Plus Other Magazines and Newspa- 
pers to Cover Important Market Areas. 


Also ads in Garden Store magazines 
and free banners, mats and radio 
scripts for your dealers! 


We'll be telling home gardeners to look 
for The Perfect Pair—Harris Jet Star 
and Supersonic in their local stores. 
We'll also be telling why these great 
varieties are The Perfect Pair: “Plant 
both and enjoy a heavy harvest of big, 
firm, delicious fruit all season long!”’ 
And, we'll be telling your dealers all 
about this major promotion and how 
they can tie into it fast and hard. 


Get in your seed order NOW! 


HARRIS SEEDS 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
60 Moreton Farm 
Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


Send for FREE Catalog 
or see your Harris salesman. 


Tel. (716) 247-3963 or 594-9411 





New Himrod Seedless. 
Delicious, sweet, fine-flavor- 
ed, entirely seedless. Just like California 
seediess grapes but better quality. 21 
other best varieties. Easy to grow right 
in your back yard. Growing instructions 
sent free with every order. 
Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRAB, 


NUT & SHADE TREES, DWARF 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S CATALOG FREE; 36 pages, 
all in full color! One of America’s most 
valuable guides for home planting. Lists 
more than 100 best varieties of plants, 
many of which can not be easily found 
elsewhere. Ask for your copy today. 


J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 


922-MWLake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 


When writing to advertisers be sure 
te mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURISY. 
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MILK PRODUCTION in U.S. predicted by USDA to be 
down 3 percent in 1973 as compared to '72. 
Sharply increased feed costs have teamed up with 
high slaughter-cow prices to encourage decline in 
cow numbers, as well as lower levels of grain 
feeding. General price relationships of milk and 
cull cows to purchased inputs likely to remain 
similar for next few months. 





ALDRIN AND DIELDRIN, two widely-used soil insecti- 
cides for corn, are lined up in sights of federal 
Environmental Protection Agency. Possibility EPA 
will cancel all uses. 

American Cyanamid is seeking registration 
for Counter, a new soil insecticide for production 
Of -COFRS 


DEEPER PLOWING tends to be more common because of 
stepped-up horsepower of tractors. Remember that 
most. liming recommendations are based on plowing 
depth of 6 inches --- application rate of lime 
should be increased as furrow-slice deepens. 


EGG PRICES (NY, USDA, wholesale fancy large white) 
predicted by Poultry Survey Committee to. be: Jan- 
March, 59¢ per dozen ... April-June, 49¢ ... 
July-Sept, 51¢. 


FLUID MILK SALES in New York State during the first 
alf o were up 1.1 percent from comparable 
period in 1972. 


FARMLAND PRICES will go up another 10 to 15 percent 
in 197#, predicts expert at American Bankers 
Association. 


STOMACH WORMS affect most dairy herds, and there's 
evidence that it pays to clean ‘tem out periodical- 
ly. .-Baymix crumbles can be topdressed on grain 
and no milk need be withheld from market. Another 
product, Tox-L-Ton, is given as a drench, and no 
milk need be withheld. 


MOTTLED EGG YOLKS can be caused by use of cotton- 
seed meal to replace. soybean meal in poultry 
laying rations. 


CAN MILK still accounts for 8 percent of the milk 
shipped in Order 2 (N.Y.-N.J.). Half of this 
comes from outside New York State. Practically 
all other northeastern milk order areas are 
100-percent converted bulk tanks. 


LOCATION OF AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS 
September 15, 1973 
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LOCATION OF AG DISTRICTS 


In 1971, the New York State Legislature authorized the formation of 
agricultural districts in an effort to retain a viable agriculture in the 
Empire State. There are 888,861 acres officially included in such districts 
...0Or at some stage in the process of district formation. The largest 
district proposed so far is in Columbia County (52,000 acres)... with a 
51,190-acre one in Livingston County close behind. The smallest so far 
is one containing 712 acres in Washington County, northeast of Albany. 

Within these districts, agriculture is encouraged, and offered a means 
of protection as a part of official state policy. Taxpaying open space is 
retained as a fringe benefit of encouraging New York’s agriculture which 
ranks it 16th among the 50 states in dollar volume. 
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For Proven 
High Yields 
Of Grain 
And Silage 


Pa TTY’ In 1973 more Funk's-G 


than ever before was 
planted over the 13 
state Eastern area 
served by Hoffman 







A.H. HOFFMAN 
SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville, Pa.17538 


Funk's is a Brand Name: 
Numbers Identify Varieties 
FUNK SEEDS 


The limitation of warranty 
and remedy on the tag 


attached to each bag of Funk's 
INTERNATIONAL, ING. | ¢ tybrid sold is a part of 


International Headquarters 


Bloomington, Illinois 61701 the terms of sale thereot: 





World’s Finest Rock Removal Equipment. 20 
years of field proven experience and guaran- 
teed unsurpassed performance. Tops in rugged 
dependability and versatility. PTO Models for 
Agricultural and Commercial use. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 Helena. Montana 59601 
A/C 406 442-5560 


"WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS!! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





Coveralls:- sizes: 36:10, 50)... ee ee $2.59 
Matching pants & shirts ...............-.......------------ 2.38 
1.39 SHIPtS OMI ac ctesees .99 


Pants onl 





Heavy iwill pants—28-32 .... 1.75 
Unlined twill jackets—36-42 ... 2.29 
Short counter jackets 
ZW, SIZES 22.55 oon pete teeta rant 1.00 

LADIES: SMOCKS—S-M-L- .......- 79 
Shopcoats — white or blue — 

$izeS SS 10: 44°Gh i sale $2.00 
|, Add $1.00 for postage and handling. 
~~ No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
} Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
> sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 4% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. O. Box 385 Dept. B., Gloversville, N.Y. 12078 









\ Planting guide for over 30 virus- 

i free varieties. Also lists blueber- 

meee ries, raspberries, grapes, aspara- 
® gus and azaleas. 


PRRITTINGHAM fiat 


Dept Al Salisbury, MD 21801 
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Pesticide go-round 


by Earl Ainsworth 


Dateline: 

September 1972 — Migrant Legal Action Program, Inc., peti- 
tions OSHA (Occupational Safety and Health Administration) 
for emergency temporary standard regarding safety of pesticide 
use. Petition based on opinion by Georgia doctor that hundreds 
die from pesticide poisoning every year. 

May 1973 — OSHA issues temporary emergency standard cover- 
ing 21 pesticides used on seven crops. Order prescribes the 
number of days of waiting time before workers can legally re- 
enter sprayed area. For most substances, reentry interval five 
days. Also prescribes heavy protective clothing, respirators... 
as well as written and oral warnings and evacuation measures 
for spray areas. 

June 1973 — Word comes that May order scrapped, new one 
issued. List of pesticides cut from 21 to 12. Reentry intervals 
reduced; mostly from five to three days. Other conditions re- 
laxed somewhat. 

August 1973 — Word comes that OSHA scrapped June stan- 
dard. 

October 1973 — Ball passed to EPA (Environmental Protection 
Agency). EPA holds public hearings in Northeast. More to fol- 
low..... 


WHO says farmers can’t communi- 
cate? Anyone at Albany attending 
the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy’s first public hearing dropped that 
notion in a hurry! Cornell entomolo- 
gist Jim Dewey and Anthony Mori- 
ello, executive assistant to the state’s 
commissioner of agriculture, provided 
the professional punch needed to get 
the message across to a panel of EPA 
scientists. A team of the Northeast’s 
most vocal fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducers backed them up with plenty 
of “use-experience,” and left no 
question about their personal feelings 
on the matter while they were at it. 

Speaking for the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, Moriello 
minced no words as he stated his 
case. “We don't feel a national re- 
entry standard is necessary,’ he 
said, pointing out that places like 
California and Arizona, due to their 
dry climate, may have a problem, 
but not the Northeast. 

As proof, he cited six studies in- 
dicating negligible effects on workers 
from exposure due to pesticides, and 
emphasized the lack of “a single 
documented case of injury.” Recog- 
nizing the potential danger, however, 
he enumerated a list of what the 
Department believes to be reason- 
able reentry intervals. In most cases, 
where OSHA had said three days 
the EPA five, New York State recom- 
mended one. 





as 
Jim Dewey 
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Agreeing with Moriello, Jim Dew- 
ey, 16 years a professor of toxicology 
and program leader of Cornell’s 
Chemicals-Pesticides Program since 
its inception in 1964, concentrated 
on technical aspects of fruit and 
vegetable farming as they apply to 
pesticides, as well as the realities of 
the business. 

Regarding reentry intervals, 
Dewey described voluntary standards 


presently used in New York which 


range from three days for parathion 
to one for TEPP. “Few, if any, re- 
ports of illness of workers have come 
to our attention as a result of re- 
entry and contact with treated foli- 
age,” he said. 

Dewey commented that the dark, 
nonporous, unwieldy protective 
clothing previously proposed offers 
more danger from heat stress than 
protection from toxic chemicals. He 
pointed out that lightweight protec- 
tive clothing, although it falls short of 
maximum protection, would be more 
effective because it would be worn 
instead of discarded after the first 
ten minutes in the field. “We are 
not interested in regulations for the 
sake of regulations,” he said. 

Dewey set the record straight on 
another issue, too. It has been as- 
serted by some social workers that 
the lack of documented cases of in- 
jury from pesticides was due to the 

(Continued on page 15) 








Don’t push your snow problems aside, 
Blow them away with a 


Rotary Snow Plow 


Plowing snow aside only creates 
the bigger problem of drifting the 
next time it snows. 


With a McKee Rotary Snow Plow, 
you blow snow away — way out 
of the way. No banks are left to 
catch drifting snow next storm. 


McKee Bros. Limited, build a 
model of Rotary Snow Plow to fill 
virtually every farm need—years 
of experience and quality product 
has made us Number 1. 


Manufactured by: 


McKEE BROS. LIMITED 


ELMIRA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Distributed coast to coast in Canada and the U.S.A. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


YEBLERS 


P. 0. Box C 


Vernon, N.Y. 315/829-2305 
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HARRIS SEEDS 


THE IDEAL GARDEN CARROT 


Pioneer is a true hybrid—quick-growing, uniform 
and productive. It is smooth, attractive and richly 
colored, and best of all, its sweet flavor and brittle 
texture are second to none. Available only from 
Harris Seeds. 


rox FREE 1974 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-torward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 





PIONEER Hybrid Carrot 






SNOW-MASTER 
. The World’s Finest Snow Rotary. 
eucrk Mfg. & Dist. By. 
a Metal Products Mfg. Co. Rte. 3 
al 










4 Box 153 Manitowoc, Wisc. 54220 
Bearing. i> 


6, 7, or 8 
foot wide. 


The 
Snow-Master 
solves all snow : 

problems. Public interest & demand was created 
by the hundreds of satisfied farmers & users. The 
Snow-Master has been on the market for eight years, 
sold in 26 states & NO dissatisfied customers. BUY 
DIRECT & SAVE. The factory will accept Snow- 
Master orders with only $100.00 included with 
order and balance to be paid before shipment, which 
can be anytime but no later than Nov. 1, 1973. Due 
to the increase in sales and public demand our 
Snow-Master supply will be limited. DON'T WAIT. 
All orders will be handled on a first come, first 
served basis. Write to-day. We answer all inquiries 
and include literature. 


TREES 


, Enjoy growing your own 
fruit on dwarf trees. You'll find home- 
grown tree-ripened fruits much sweeter, 
more flavorful. Grow large tasty Apples, 
juicy Plums, delicious Cherries, Peaches, 
ears, Nectarines, and Apricots. Dwarf 
Trees are easy to grow in little space, 
bear young, produce full size fruit on 
small trees. Ideal for home gardens. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, GRAPES 
FLOWERING CRABS, NUT & 
SHADE TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 36 color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 
J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 
922-M W Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 





8 Moreton Farm 








Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


SET YOUR SIGHTS 
a 
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HIGH CAPACITY FORMULA 


An alfalfa-timothy combination for maximum 
crops on good soil. 


ECONOMICAL FORMULA 


Clover base formulation for a broad range of 
soil and climate conditions. 


ALL ROUND FORMULA 


Alfalfa base, especially useful where straight 
alfalfa is more of a ‘‘borderline” case. 


MIXED DRAINAGE FORMULA 


Real versatility on variable drainage fields. 
See your Hoffman Seed Man. Write for catalog. 


| 
SEEDS, INC. 


Landisville (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S NO. 1 FARM SEED SPECIALIST 





FISHERMEN HUNTERS 
RED SUSPENDERS 


Also (solid black) (olive stripe) 
(red, white and blue stripe). 
1%” Wide—Heavy Duty 
Adjustable Length 
Specify Clip End—(Illus.) or 


Button End — $2.85 pr. plus 40¢ p.p. 


YANKEE WORKBENCH 
Harvard Rd., Littleton, Mass. 0148¢ 


Free Brochure 
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Reproduced from 
April, 1842 


You may have an exact reproduction of the 
very first issue of American Agriculturist pub- 
lished in April, 1842. Each page was carefully 
photographed and then all 32 pages (9’’ X 6’) 
offset printed on paper as nearly like the original 
as we could find. 

Let me warn you — when your copy arrives, 
do not start browsing through it if you have any- 
thing that has to be done in the next hour or 
two because it’s one of those things you can’t 
put down! 

Vol. 1, No. 1 free with your new or renewal 
subscription or $1 postpaid if you don’t subscribe 
at this time. 
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“That day in which we have not 


laughed is useless.’ 


Back in 1923, the late Ed Eastman printed a 
short, humorous little item in the southeast corner 
of his editorial page. With rare exceptions, every 
issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST carried one of 
his Chestnuts until he died. We printed ‘‘East- 
man’s Chestnuts'’ — Vol. |, in 1936. We printed 
4 more volumes between 1936 and 1958. A 
few years ago we put the best of the Chestnuts 
in Vol. VI — just the way Ed wrote them. 

You can have a copy of this 96-page pocket 
size volume by renewing your own subscription — 
or we'll mail to a friend with your gift subscrip- 
tion order. 


You may use one or both coupons. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P. O. BOX 516 
ITHACA, N.Y. 14850 


Enclosed is $_______—_— for a gift subscription for 
a friend for the term I’ve checked. 


A GIFT 
FOR A FRIEND 





[] lyear$3  []2years $5 [] 5 years $10 
Also send at no extra charge (check one) 
Vol. 1, Eastman’s 
Noch Ty Chestnuts [] 
Friend’s name 
please print 
St. or R.D. No. - 
Post Office 
State Zip 


Your name for gift card 


Your address 


i se ces ee cs ce Sak ae mark as ene we ee a cc tan ee es tow ie we se ne 


Cs oe fame ae Gee ee eS GS ne Se ce a Oe ns Se ee ee ae 


Use this coupon for your gift 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST EXTEND MY 
P. O. BOX 516 SUBSCRIPTION 
ITHACA, N.Y. 14850 
Yes, | want (check gift you want): 
Vol. 1, Eastman’s 
No. 1 C] Chestnuts [] 


with my subscription. Enclosed is $ 
for the term I’ve checked below. 


[] 1 year $3 []2 years $5 [}5 years $10 
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S 
wach YOU" addres 
A 


(List additional gifts on separate sheet). 
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Dates to Remember 


Dec, 12-15 - Annual Meeting 
American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Dec. 18 - New York Agricultural 
Situation and Outlook Confer- 
ence, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 3 - Dairymen's Day, 
Morrisville Ag & Tech, Morris- 
yidilie., N.Y 


Jan. 8-12 - Annual Meeting 
Northeastern Weed Science 
Society, Holiday Inn, 18th 

& Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 9 - Annual Meeting New 
York State Agricultural 
Society, Albany, N.Y. 


Jan. 12 - 8th Annual Beef AI 
Conference, Denver Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 13-17 - Annual Meeting 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N.Jd. 


Jan. 15-16 - Dairy Days, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Jan. 17-18 - NYS Horticultural 
Society Meeting, War Memorial, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Jan. 21-24 - Regional Horticul- 
tural Meeting and Trade Show, 
Hunt Valley Inn, Hunt Valley, 
Ma. 


Jan. 22-23 - Annual Meeting 
Vegetable Growers Association 
of New Jersey, Holiday Inn, 
Vineland, N.J. 


Jan. 22-24 - Vermont Farm Show, 
Barre Auditorium, Barre, Vt. 


Jan, 24-25 - NYS Horticultural 
Society Meeting, Granit 2 
Resort Hotel, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


Jan. 26 - New Jersey Bee- 
keepers Association Annual 
Meeting, Trenton, N.J. 


Jan. 26 - 17th Annual New 
Jersey Horse Industry Exhibit 
and Awards Dinner, Governor 
Morris Inn, Morristown, N.d. 


Jan. 26-Feb. 2 - New Jersey 
Farmers Week, Trenton, N.J. 


Jan. 29-Feb. 1 - 6th Annual 
Convention American Simmental 
Association, Fairgrounds, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Feb. 14 - American Cranberry 
Growers Association Annual 
Winter Meeting, Concord Motel, 
Mt, Holly, N.dJ. 


Feb. 19-21 - Processing Vege- 
table Conference, Batavia, N.Y. 


Mar. 21 - Agricultural Leaders 
Forum, Alice Statler Auditori- 
um, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





“The ‘grace period’? That's when you pray 
that by the grace of God you can pay the 
next premium.”’ 


American Agriculturist, December, 1973 





Pesticide ..... 

(Continued from page 13) 
worker’s reluctance to report illness 
for fear of losing his job or for lack 
of money for doctor bills. 

“It should be pointed out that 
for the last seven years in New York 
State there have been free clinics to 
which migrants could go without 
fear,” Dewey testified. He also al- 
luded to the fact that Office of Equal 
Opportunity (OEO) legal action 
groups are available and “are eager 
to find and pursue” cases of alleged 
injustice. 

Then it was the farmers’ turn to 
address the panel from EPA. “Gen- 
tlemen, where is the problem you're 
so concerned about?” That question 
came from Hudson, New York fruit 
grower John Hotaling, who reported 
that he had “never had a case of 
poisoning or even symptoms.” 

Labeling the proposed regulations 
as “asinine,” Hotaling went on to 
state, “If it is your desire to reduce 
the food supply, you're certainly on 
the right track.” He concluded by 
saying “You can't legislate common 
sense.” 

Art Burrell, a former professor in 
the pomology field at Cornell and 
now an apple farmer from Peru, New 
York, said he was “astounded that 
even though the record indicates no 
cases of injury,” regulations are be- 
ing considered “where there is no 
substantiated need.” 

Shoreham, Vermont’s Allan Jack- 
son, a reporter for a major radio and 
television network as well as a Cham- 
plain Valley apple producer, came 
down hard on the point that our 
tricky Northeast weather makes 
spray schedules a nip-and-tuck prop- 
osition. “If we are forced to delay 
two, three, four, or five days before 
reentry, we might never get back 
in the orchard,” he emphasized. He 
added that according to the pro- 
posed standards, he would at times 
have to evacuate his own home, 
which is 30 feet from a block of 
trees. 


Grapes 

Representing the grape segment 
of the farming industry was Louis 
Cimasi of Portland, New York, who 
pointed out that the trend toward 
the type of trellising known as the 
“Geneva double curtain” demands 





Allan Jackson 
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more hand labor in “combing” and 
would suffer under the restrictive 
reentry standards. “We're always 
very careful,” he remarked, “and 
we're well guided by our researchers.” 

Several other New Yorkers made 
the trip to Albany and testified. Mel- 
vin Hurd from Clintondale said that 
on his 200-acre apple farm, “the 
atropine is still in the bottle,” in- 
dicating that he has never had cause 








"Travel Service Bureau, inc., Dept. W-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 02192 


to use this antidote for pesticide 
poisoning. Ed Crist, an apple grower 
from Walden, complained that telling 
farmers to wear hot, heavy protec- 
tive clothing in summer weather is 
“like telling an Eskimo to wear a 
bikini.” 

If the farmers seemed a bit irate, 
it is because they were. As several 
pointed out, the EPA hearing was 
scheduled during the peak of apple 
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Stack ‘n’Mover 


The most economical way to hanale hay, and various other crops. 
One man, using one tractor can put up one hundred tons a day and more. 


The McKee Stack’N’Mover System incorporates a Stack Mover into the System — 
simply uncouple the Harvester, remove the Stack Former and reload the Stack — no 
need to purchase a separate Stack Mover. 
Add the McKee Stack Feeder and feed the reloaded stack into fence row feeders, on 
to the ground or into mixer wagons or grinders. Choose from two size models! 


A SERIES OF 
MEETINGS ARE BEING SCHEDULED 
THROUGHOUT NEW YORK AND 
NEW ENGLAND ON THIS REVOLU- 
TIONARY WAY TO MAKE HAY. 
we PLEASE WRITE US FOR INFORMA- 

3 TION ON THE ONE IN YOUR AREA. 


THE 
FOREVER 


GIFT: 
AVEL @ 


harvest, a fruit grower’s busiest time 
of year. Nonetheless, many North- 
east farmers found it necessary to 
“tell it like it is,” at what some call - 
the “interface of conflict between 
the farmer and the government.” 

Who is going to win? Those close 
to the industry see no need for these 
regulations, but as Jim Dewey said, 
“It looks like we’re going to have 
them.” 
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Signs of the times 


Pick up nearly any newspaper 
these days and you are apt to be re- 
minded of the days of Jesse James. 
Cattle rustling and bank robberies 
are making the headlines. Although 
train robberies are rare, we have a 
modern counterpart in airplane hi- 
jackings. i 

Another sign of the times is that 
people are sacrificing some of their 





modern conveniences in the interest 
of economy. More and more people 
are turning to wood-burning stoves, 
heaters, and even furnaces to save on 
fuel costs. 

Housewives are finding that their 
grocery bills will not be so high if 
they avoid convenience foods and go 
back to preparing meals from scratch. 
Home gardens are more popular, 


f —— ae ee ee CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON a 
| I’m tired of lifting, loading, unloading, stack- | 
| e ing (and hiring extra help) at baling time. | 
| Please rush full information on your new one-man operated | 
| Vermeer Balers to: | 
| Check [] farmer | 
| One: [] student | 
| Name | 
| Address BAe is: | 
| City County. | 
| yee teh eo Se ee Va PhoOnNB so See 7 
| 43: MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 
me . 9612 New Sharon Rd. Pella, lowa 50219 y 





All-new haying system for the 70's! 


VERMEER BALER 


Here’s the one you’ve read about! Demonstrated before thousands 
of farmers everywhere, and tested under the severest baling con- 
ditions, Vermeer Balers are ready for delivery NOW! Here’s your way 
to a one-man hay harvest. Here’s how to eliminate hard work 
from making hay. Available in 3 models, automated Vermeer Balers 
pick up, twine-tie and drop big six and seven foot diameter weath- 
er-tight round bales at a speed that will amaze you. Simple in 
design, yet these machines have the rugged industrial-type con- 
struction needed to provide years of trouble-free service. Bale 
carriers also available. Compare the cost, compare the capacity, 
compare the speed! Mail the coupon today for all the facts. 


Model 605A — $3950 


(up to 1500 Ib. bale) (FOB Pella) 


Model 706A — $5495 


(up to 3000 Ib. bale) (FOB Pella) 


Model 605B — $3750 


(up to 1500 Ib. bale) (FOB Pella) 





VERMEER 
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by Doris Levy 


taking us back to World War II days 
when victory gardens mushroomed as 
a result of food rationing. Many an 
old-timer likes to reminisce about 
the “good old days,” and some of his 
grandchildren are getting a taste of 
what it was really like back then. 


Rustling 


Of most concern to farmers in 
some areas has been the rash of cat- 
tle rustling. Chickens and hogs have 
also been targets. According to re- 
ports we have received, areas hardest 
hit in New York State include the 
northern part of the state in the 
Watertown area, and central New 
York in such counties as Oneida, 
Herkimer, Madison, Oswego, Onon- 
daga and Lewis. There may be 
others. 

In Steuben County, New York, 
the County Farm Bureau met with 
law enforcement officials to develop 
a system of reporting suspicious oc- 
currences. In Vermont, the Southern 
Windsor County Livestock Owners 
Association was formed to counter 
cattle rustling. In one southeastern 
Vermont community, 24 heifer calves 
were taken from a single farm. 

Ed Slusarezyk, farm director of 
Station WIBX in Utica, New York, 
tells us that over 50 incidents of cat- 
tle rustling have been reported in 
that area during the past few months. 
He says about 30 calves alone have 
been taken. 

The station has encouraged people 
in its listening area to report to the 
police suspicious-looking trucks and 
other possible clues, and numerous 
calls have resulted. WIBX continues 
to keep its listeners informed of rus- 
tling activities in the area. 


Ed tells us that there has been a 
considerable amount of deer poach- 
ing in the southern Adirondack area, 
and sales of big game hunting li- 
censes are on the increase. There 
appears to be a growing interest in 
obtaining deer meat, either by legal 
or illegal means. 

Leonard Gilbert of Herkimer, New 
York, found where a six-month-old 
calf had been strung up in a tree and 
dressed out. Bernard Poplinski of 
Richfield Springs, New York, is miss- 
ing five Holstein heifers which were 
about to freshen. They just disap- 
peared without a trace. 

Sheriff Clarence Woodard of Lew- 
is County urged people to move their 
animals closer to their buildings 
where they could keep better track 
of them. Sometimes cattle necessarily 
must be pastured at some distance 
from the owner’s main farm. In such 
cases, it could be days or weeks be- 
fore any losses would be discovered. 

Law enforcement agencies have 
been vigilant, but they do not have 
the personnel to maintain close 
watch over their entire jurisdictions. 
It should be emphasized here that 
any plans for surveillance by private 
individuals or groups should be co- 
ordinated closely with police author- 
ities. 

Sheriff Robert Howard of Tomp- 
kins County, past-president of the 


New York State Sheriffs’ Association, 
tells us that there has been only one 
clear-cut case of cattle rustling re- 
ported to his office in recent months, 
and that was successfully prosecuted. 
He, too, indicates that deer poaching 
has increased in various parts of the 
state. We have been told that there 
has been a lot of it in Cattaraugus 
County. Sheriff Howard feels that in- 
cidents of cattle rustling should taper 
off somewhat with a decline in meat 
prices. 

In some cases, the need for meat 
would appear to be immediate. We 
have heard that a group of young 
people in attendance at a Watkins 
Glen rock-music festival were found 
roasting a pig which apparently had 
been taken from the farmer on whose 
property they were camping. That’s 
really living off the land! 

Some farmers are offering rewards 
for information leading to the appre- 
hension of rustlers who have stolen 
animals from them. Others, who had 
not previously carried cattle-theft 
insurance, are purchasing livestock 
floaters. The problem here is that 
they cannot collect if cattle just dis- 
appear. There must be some evidence 
of theft, as with the farmer who 
found the remains of a missing ani- 
mal in an old shed on his property. 


Reward Offer 


Back in 1970, American AGRI- 
cuLTurisT salesman Locklin Norton 
delivered a $25.00 reward check to a 
subscriber in connection with a case 
of sheep rustling. Incidentally, Lock 
has again made the READER SER- 
VICE column in this issue, where he 
is shown handing over a reward 
check in connection with a case of 
petit larceny. 

Effective December 1, 1973, and 
until further notice, the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST reward offer as it 
applies to thefts of cattle will be 
increased to $100.00. It will remain 
at $25.00 for other designated crimes 
against subscribers. 

The reward is given to a person 
who provides evidence leading to 
the arrest, conviction and actual im- 
prisonment for at least 30 days of 
anyone who steals livestock, poultry 
or other property from a subscriber; 
who sets fire to farm buildings be- 
longing to a subscriber; or who de- 
frauds or attempts to defraud a sub- 
scriber. 

The reward does not necessarily 
go to the person against whom the 
crime is committed, and the recipi- 
ent does not have to be a subscriber. 
Police officers are not eligible. 

Claims must be made promptly to 
READER SERVICE, Box 370, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. The reward will 
not be paid in cases of thefts from 
stores or commercial concerns — only 
from farms or individuals. 

It is hoped that increasing the 
reward as it applies to the theft of 
cattle will encourage readers to be 
even more alert for suspicious cir- 
cumstances and to report any in- 
cidents immediately to local police 
agencies. 


$100 REWARD $100 
Provide information leading to 


imprisonment of cattle rustlers 
and receive $100. See details 
in the article on this page. 
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ESTATE SETTLEMENT 


The letter of Mrs. Frank Osterc 
about settlement of estates in a re- 
cent issue is intelligent and judicious. 
There is one serious error. She stated, 
“Your wife should have a_ bank 
account of her own that she can 
use to pay bills that will come up be- 
fore your legal affairs are settled. ...” 

Outstanding bills of the deceased 
are claims against the estate. If there 
are heirs besides the widow, she will 
suffer the loss of any amount she 
pays out of her own personal ac- 
count. There will be an added loss 
in the computation of income and 
estate taxes. 

The usual procedure is for the 
attorney to set up a bank account 
in the name of the estate of the de- 
ceased. The executor will deposit 
incoming amounts, and pay bills 
out of this amount. — Dr. Rita Diel- 
mann, Winfield, Kansas 

Editor’s note: Dr. Dielmann is 
correct that a widow should not 
pay from her own personal resources 
any debts that legitimately must be 
paid by the estate. However, many 
people have found it convenient to 
have a personal account in the wid- 
ow’s name so that she can buy gro- 
ceries and purchase other day-to- 
day necessities until money is avail- 
able through the executor of the 
estate. 


LEGISLATIVE PREDICTION 


Editor’s note: Leland Beebe, public 
affairs director for the New York 
State Farm Bureau, responded as 
follows to a query about the likely 
major legislative battles in 1974 af- 
fecting farmers: 

Reports indicate that United Farm 
Workers pickets worked in New 
York this fall, not to organize, but 
to enforce the boycott on grapes and 
lettuce. I also hear that they may 
be doing some groundwork leading 
to organization activities for next 
summer. If this is the case, then I 
would guess that the Agricultural 
Farm Labor Bill may become an im- 
portant issue. 

Legislation is sorely needed to 
transfer milk inspection from the 
Department of Health to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets 
in order that reciprocal agreements 
may be made with other states in 
efforts to preserve milk markets for 
dairymen. This, of course, hit a snag 
last year, but is no less important 
because it did not pass. 

I would expect, especially if Con- 
gress now comes up with a compro- 
mise minimum wage bill, that efforts 
of the state legislature to raise the 
state minimum wage (including the 
agricultural wage) would be a top- 
burner issue. 

I am reasonably sure that the 
Labor Department will again make 
an effort to set a state OSHA pro- 
gram. Their efforts were unsuccessful 
last year. This seems to give the in- 
dustrial commissioner unrealistic 
powers and authority. Farmers really 
question whether we need such a new 
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state program. Arguments suggest 
that we might fare better with state 
control. To me, it does not add up 
since any state regulations would 
have to at least equal the federal. 

Some type of land-use planning 
legislation seems sure to pass Con- 
gress this year. Such legislation would 
trigger efforts at the state level to 
accomplish comprehensive land-use 
planning. If this happens, landowners 
need to worry about the preservation 
of property rights and adequate pay- 
ment for rights taken away from 
them by land-use planning. For farm- 
ers, this means development rights 
where applicable. 

Farmers will have a tremendous 
stake in legislation relative to en- 
vironmental concerns such as citi- 
zen’s suits, a mining and land rec- 
lamation act, the flood plain man- 
agement act, stream standards and 
so forth. 

It really looks to me as though 
major concerns for agriculture during 
the next few months and years must 
be directed to administrative rules 
and regulations, both state and fed- 
eral. 


FOR ATHLETICS 


Before becoming a full-time dairy 
farmer two years ago, I was a school 
teacher for seven years. During that 
time, I taught physical education, 
later became a guidance counselor 
for three years, and coached soccer 
for five years. 

‘The two school systems in which 
I taught were regional-type schools 
in Massachusetts. Neither system 
had football (which usually pays for 
itself after the initial investment, I 
understand), and frankly the budgets 
were minimal. The coaching salaries 
were less than $5,000, and supply 
budgets fell in the same range. 
Money for officials and bus transpor- 
tation came from gate receipts and a 
student athletic revolving fund which 
the entire student body supported 
with a magazine drive and other 
fund-raising activities. 

The taxpayer dollar spent on ath- 
letics was a very minimal percentage 
of a two-million-dollar budget. Yet, 
I believe, the benefits were much 
more widespread than just to those 
directly involved. 

I have seen the effect of a strong 
school and faculty spirit in classrooms 

. and I have also seen the oppo- 
site when we had a new superinten- 
dent who tried to eliminate athletics 
and generally implemented policies 
which encouraged individualism 
rather than a strong school spirit. 
The change (taking place over a 
two-year period) had a very de- 
vastating effect educationally. 

While I was in physical education, 
we changed much of our curriculum 
to carry-over sports with a great deal 
of success. Yet, try as I might, I was 
never very successful with an in- 
tramural program. I definitely feel 
there was a much more beneficial 
effect on the school from interscho- 
lastic athletics rather than intra- 
murals. 

I feel the beneficial effects of inter- 
scholastic athletics cn the partici- 
pants, the school as a whole, and the 
communities in general far outweigh 
any possible savings by going to a 
total intramural program. — Ronald 
Manley, Cummington, Massachusetts 
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Narrow vibrating 
shanks allow faster field operations. The 
five shank gangs work independently from 
others assuring more uniform penetration. 7 
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DIRECTIONS 
1. Paste your mailing label over the sample above... 
2. Look at your numbers and read the descrip- 


i Cultivate Row Crops Faster and Cleaner! _ 


Simplicity of Design © Uniform penetration regardless 
of terrain. © Quick, easier adjustments...all features built in 
the new WESTGZ SPRING-TINE CULTIVATOR 


able time and Jabor. | 
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spacing). Larger models available. 
There’s a 







DISTRIBUTED IN THIS AREA BY: 


UEBLER’S 
BOX C VERNON, NY 13476 


WHEN YOU 
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TYPE 02 — SECOND 





1202027 


YOUR , 

NAME ( MRS ALBERT HOEFER JR : 

ADDRESS < 113 NORTHVIEW RD 109}-— your 
CITY _ COUNTY 


14850 


Se ill 
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3. Now you know what they mean. Well, almost. 


4. This your next-to-last issue? (Remember, allow 2 
months to process.) Then send in this complete 
coupon along with check for $3.00. That will buy 
12 issues. A bargain. ($10.00 will buy 60 issues.) 


Subscription Manager 
American Agriculturist 
Box 516 


Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 TANX 


WESTGO grouped five spring-tine shanks 
into individual working gangs. Each unit 
works independently from the others,..each > 
has a separate gage wheel for adjusting 
_depth...each gang is connected with paral- 
fel linkage assuring uniform penetration. 
The new Westgo eliminates the need for 
: individual shank adjustments saving valu- 


The WESTGO narrow spring-tine shanks 
slip easily through the soil. The vibrating | 
shovel does the work with Jess strain on 
your tractor. The shovel can move 9” in 
any direction clearing buried obstacles with- 
out causing shank damage. The standard 
double point is adequate in normal 
conditions. Cultivator is available in sizes 
from 2 to 12 row models (18"' to 40” row 


Westgo shovel to match any 
field conditions. Each shovel is secured by 
one bolt (no need for any further adjust- — 
ments). The hardened Westgo shovels last 
much jonger due to the vibrating action. 
The 1%"' double point is standard and can 
be used under normal conditions. Other 
available shovel sizes include 2%", 4’, and 
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Backed By The Strongest Warranty 
in Writing Ever Offered on a Farm 
Building! 


_ a 
CATTLE BARNS 
q@ HORSE BARNS 





| For Complete Information & Prices Write or Phone: 


MORTON BUILDINGS 


| AA 
P.O. BOX 30 HOMER, N.Y. 13077 
PHONE 607-749-4913 


When the weather gets cold and 
miserable, keep your feet dry and 
comfortable, wear Northerner 
Brownlines. Keep the chilly wet- 
ness out with completely water- 
proof Northerners! This over- 
the-shoe boot is perfect for any cold weather work or sport. 
You can depend on Northerner Brownlines for long, rugged 
and comfortable wear. The finest American made rubber 
footwear available. For the name of your nearest Northerner 
dealer, dial this toll free number: 800-447-4700.* 

*Residents of Illinois dial 800-322-4400. 


SERVUS RUBBER CO. 
RUBBER DIVISION 
BOX 36, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 61201 
A Chromalicy Company 
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by Bill Pardee 


FERTILIZER SHORT 


Order your fertilizer early, and 
take delivery as soon as you can. 
That’s the advice we’re hearing from 
the fertilizer industry. Supplies are 
short now, and they'll get tighter as 
the season progresses. 

Meanwhile, agronomists urge care- 
ful planning of your fertilizer program 
to get the most from scarce supplies. 
This is not the year for overuse, poor 
timing or sloppy spreading. Mistakes 
that waste the high-priced stuff will 
be expensive, and will mean you and 
your neighbors will be that much 
shorter in supply before planting is 
done. 

To put this in focus, we visited 
with Dr. Shaw Reid, Cornell agrono- 
mist and soil fertility specialist. He 
provided us with the following run- 
down on the supply situation, as well 
as tips for gaining top dollar return 
from scanty supplies. 

Present outlook suggests that ni- 
trogen supplies will be 2-5 percent 
below demand, and phosphorus at 
least 5 percent under spring needs. 
Potassium supplies should be ade- 
quate, but the prices up by 10 to 20 
percent. These are overall estimates, 
and your local situation may vary 
widely depending on how well your 
local suppliers are able to stock up 
and get delivery. 


Reasons 


Reasons for shortages include un- 
precented demand combined with 
tight production capacity. One big 
factor nationally is the tremendous 
release of land from federal set- 
aside and retirement programs that 
freed 40 million acres for produc- 
tion this past year and could add 
10-15 million more by next spring. 
Normal fertilization of crops on this 
recovered land would give a big 
boost to fertilizer use. But much of 
this land is marginal or low in fer- 
tility and will require larger than 
normal shots of plant food to get 
them going again. 

High grain prices also stimulate 
higher fertilization rates. Extra bush- 
els in yield pay off more than they 
did a few years ago... particularly 
over the vast wheat acreages of the 
Great Plains and far West, and these 
regions are already sucking up all 
the nitrogen they can get. 

But nitrogen supplies would be 
tight even without these boosts in 
demand. Most of our nitrogen pro- 
duction uses large amounts of oil 
and/or natural gas. With the present 
energy crunch restricting the supply 
of these raw products, manufacturers 
may have to also cut back on the 
production of fertilizer nitrogen. Sev- 
eral companies that formerly served 
the Northeast have gone out of the 


business altogether, while others have 
restricted production and sales. 


Urea supply will be most critical 
since manufacturers have been chan- 
neling most of their present produc- 
tion into feed-grade urea. Ammonium 
nitrate will also be short. Our best 
nitrogen supplies will be in liquid 
forms, due to better production and 
storage facilities available to the 
Northeast. 

Phosphorus shortages stem more 
from overseas demand than from 
shortage of material. The price 
freeze on fertilizers caused phospho- 
rus-producing companies to ship 
heavily abroad to _ higher-paying 
markets. The price freeze on fer- 
tilizers is now off, but advanced con- 
tracts have tied up most of this year’s 
production so there will be little re- 
lief for U.S. markets this spring. 

Phosphorus fertilizers on the short 
side will include mono-ammonium 
phosphate, and super and _ triple 
super phosphate. 

Northeast phosphorus supplies will 
depend somewhat on spring weather 
elsewhere in the country. Excellent 
planting seasons in the South and 
Corn Belt could expand use in those 
areas and leave us even tighter in 
the Northeast. 

Potassium supplies should be ade- 
quate, since the industry has plenty 
of productive capacity. You should 
be O.K. with this element... if you 
get delivery when you need it. 

Transportation problems are add- 
ing to the shortage situation. Rail- 
road service to the Northeast is in- 
efficient at best. Car shortages and 
slow delivery seem the rule rather 
then the exception. And limited 
warehouse and storage capacity at 
terminals limit ability to stockpile 
fertilizer ahead of delivery. On-farm 
storage capacity is also short, so that 
most fertilizer must be delivered 
during the period of use. And that’s 
tough to do in the rush of the plant- 
ing season.! 


Use It Wisely 


Conserving fertilizer makes sense, 
not only because of the supply situa- 
tion but because of the profit poten- 
tial. Dr. Reid suggests the following 
steps to get maximum use from your 
fertilizer dollar: 

Test your soil to find out what it 
needs. If every farmer tested his soil 
in every field this year, and used only 
those rates suggested for phosphorus 
level, we would have no shortage. 

if the ground isn’t frozen, there’s 
still time to take soil tests before 
winter. If not, get them early in the 
spring. The sooner you get them in, 
the sooner youll get results back 
from the laboratory so you can pin- 
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point your fertilizer plans. 

Don’t put on more than you actu- 
ally need. Use recommended rates . . . 
or less. Overuse will cost you money 
and “short” your neighbor. Applying 
high rates to provide “insurance” 
against undetected deficiencies may 
have been O.K. in times of cheap 
fertilizer, but this doesn’t make sense 
when fertilizer costs are high and 
supplies are short. 

Spread your manure over as many 
acres as possible. Manure is an ex- 
cellent source of nitrogen, potassium 
and phosphorus and contains a broad 
spectrum of minor elements. It still 
won't pay to cart it three miles down 
the road, but it’s good stuff to have 
and should be spread over as much 
ground as possible. Figure 5 to 10 
pounds of nitrogen and potassium, 
4 to 5 pounds of phosphorus per ton. 
Ten to twenty tons of manure per 
acre can grow a good corn crop with 
little added nitrogen. 

Liming becomes more important 
than ever on acid soils. By decreasing 
acidity, lime helps release nitrogen 
from soil organic matter and boosts 
the efficiency of applied phosphorus. 

Time your fertilizer application to 
gain maximum efficiency of use. Gen- 
erally, this means banding on phos- 
phorus with the planter, and side- 
dressing nitrogen shortly after the 
corn plants have emerged. 


Emergency 

It is too early to predict just where 
and when emergencies will occur. 
But occur they did this fall in western 
wheat country, where slow fertilizer 
delivery held up planting, with lines 
of trucks forming in country towns 
as soon as word got out that a new 
fertilizer shipment had arrived. We'll 
be short too, come spring, and you 
may come up short at planting time. 
Dr. Reid suggests the following an- 
swers to questions we thought might 
arise. 

What if I can't get enough phos- 
phorus? 

If phosphorus is short, don’t plow- 
down any. Apply phosphorus only in 
the planter. This will take less fer- 
tilizer, yet gain maximum effective- 
ness and yields. 

What if I cant get the fertilizer 
grade I want? 

Certain grades will be missing. 
You'll just have to substitute other 
grades. Compute nitrogen, phospho- 
rus and potassium components to get 
the nearest grade you can to meet 
your needs. 

Can I use any phosphorus form in 
the planter? 

Yes, but be careful when fertilizers 
made from di-ammonium phosphate 
(DAP) are used through the planter. 
DAP (18-46-0) can burn seedling 
roots. If DAP is the only form of 
phosphorus available, use it alone or 
with potash in the planter band and 
move the band at least 2 inches be- 
low and 3 inches to the side of the 
seed, then sidedress nitrogen later. 

What if nitrogen is short at side- 
dressing time? 

Best plan is to get equipped to 
hang loose. Be able to switch from 
dry to liquid forms and back, to use 
whatever is available. If worse comes 
to worst, you can wait for later de- 
livery. Sidedressing helps most when 
corn is 6-15 inches tall, but you can 
get response until the crop is 3-4 
feet tall. : 

How about plowing down nitrogen 
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if I get early delivery? 

Losses can be high from nitrogen 
plowed down, so avoid this where 
you can. However, if you do get 
early spring delivery and don’t have 
storage capacity you can plow some 
down. Be sure to limit this to well- 
drained fields. Losses are least under 
such situations, but can be heavy (up 
to 100 percent of the applied nitro- 
gen) in poorly-drained or water- 


‘logged soils. Do not apply nitrogen 


in the fall for spring-planted crops. 
Chances of loss are too great. 

Can I cut back on phosphorus and 
nitrogen in forage seedings? 

Yes, in some cases, Recently, sev- 
eral Northeast experiment stations 
have recommended high phosphorus 
rates at planting to provide sufficient 
phosphorus to last the crop for sev- 
eral years. They suggest that you not 
follow this practice this spring, but 
use only enough in the planter band 
to get the forage crop up and going. 
Here again, use soil testing, with 
careful attention to recommended 
rates. 

Don’t waste nitrogen on alfalfa 
or birdsfoot trefoil seedings. This 
rarely brings a response and makes 
poor sense in a nitrogen-short year. 

How about topdressing older forage 
stands? 

You can also vary your topdressing 
practices. Soil tests can help you pin- 
point the precise amounts you need. 
If your soil shows medium or high 
phosphorus, you might use only 
potassium for this year. 

Or, if you prefer, you can delay 
topdressing until after the second 
cut. This will spread your timing and 
give you better chance of getting de- 
livery. Likewise, if you have manured 
the field you probably have enough 
phosphorus for your stand and can 
get away with using only potassium. 
But don’t skip topdressing. It’s still 
the key to high production and long- 
lived, vigorous stands. 


Order Early 


The fertilizer crunch is real, and 
those who order early will be most 
likely to get what they need. Check 
with your local suppliers, and start 
making arrangements now. This is 
also a good year to take soil tests 
from all the fields you plan to fer- 
tilize, to be sure you're putting on 
enough, but not too much. 


The protector 


Chemists work for years to de- 
velop materials to kill weeds . . . 
but sometimes, under certain con- 
ditions, the weed-killer goes to work 
on the crop as well as the weeds! 
This being the case, the test-tube 
boys have been searching for appro- 
priate antidotes to gentle down some 
herbicides to make ’em safe for crops. 

Two companies have found such 
an antidote . . . Gulf Oil’s Protect, 
and Stauffer’s two entries: Eradicane 
and Sutan Plus. Eradicane is a mix- 
ture of antidote and Eptam; Sutan + 
uses the same concept (and antidote) 
with a different weed-killer. 

So the herbicide knocks the weeds, 
and the safening agent protects the 
corn. The tolerance of corn plants 
to the herbicides is improved by the 
antidote (which carries the technical 
monicker of R-25788). 





‘*At last a boot I can Lift’ 


10” work boot only 13 oz. ea. (7.50 pair). 
Knee High only 19 oz. ea. (9.50 pair). 
Hi-Top Rubber only 8 oz. ea. (5.00 pair). 


TINGLEY 


TINGLEY RUBBER CORPORATION, 222 SOUTH AVE.,. S. PLAINFIELD. N.J. 07080 


Get the Jump on ’74 


Fertilizer Shortages! 
ORDER YOUR 


N Ow! 
e@ 
# Protect yourself now on your next year’s fertilizer 
/ needs! Order your GROWERS 10-20-10 Solution 
| NOW! You’ll be sure of delivery on your ’74 needs 
—plus you'll be buying at present lower prices — 
plus you can benefit from real cost savings on our 
a limited time payment with order discounts! We in- 
stall bulk storage tanks & truck delivery direct to 
you. Be wise —Order NOW! Phone or write for name 
of nearest sales representative. 


Get Higher Yields — MORE PROFIT! 

@ CASH IN on money making crop prices! Whatever the crop, increase your yields and 
profits with proven GROWERS. Save time, labor, and cost. Try it now! 

“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT!“ 
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CHEMICAL CORP. 
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YOU MIGHT JUST DECIDE 
THAT THIS IS THE BEST 
SWEET CORN YOU EVER TASTED. 


the sweet corn season. 


ror FREE 1974 CATALOG 


FOR 


JOSEPH HARRIS -CO., INC. 
7 Moreton Farm 


SILVER QUEEN 
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This late white corn has quality second to 
none, Beautiful, big ears. It’s the climax of 


Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
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ANGUS 
FOR SALE: Officially, attested, advanced 
Register Angus bulls, also, Frozen Semen 


from proven sires. Write today for prices and 
production data. Wye Plantation, Queenstown, 





Maryland 21658. Telephones: 301-827-7166; 
827-7160. 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Angus cows, 


heifers, bulls. Top quality at reasonable prices. 
Emmadine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 12570. 
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CHAROLAIS 


MAR-B CHAROLAIS RANCH featuring LCR 
bloodline. Registered breeding stock for sale. 
Mar-B Charolais, Bridgewater, N.Y. 13313. 
315/822-5457 or 315/822-5935. 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS bulls and heifers 
from regular calving. Good milking dams, 
linebred - Mexican and French breeding. 
Performance tested certified herd. R. B. 
Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 13159. 
315/696-5353. 








He’s inbusiness to make money. 
He expects a lot from the semen he uses. 


He’s aware that sound herd-management, accurate heat-observation, 


coupled with Eastern semen-technology means one thing... 


a regular calving interval. 


He knows that the semen collected and deposited in the Eastern 
Sire Bank, destined for service in his herd, has met the high- 
est quality control and genetic standards in the Al industry. 


He’s impressed with Eastern’s precise sire management and 
selection techniques, their rigorous semen tests and evalua- 
tion, the positive sire-semen identification, the hospital-like 
procedures and the most effective semen package ever devel- 


oped ...the Eastern Straw. 


Thousands of Commercial Dairymen all across the Northeastern 


United States continue to put the future of their herds in Eastern hands. 
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CHAROLAIS 
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DAIRY CATTLE 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE from a group: of 
highest quality purebred heifers representing 
French and domestic seedstock. Open or bred 
from our performance-tested certified herd. 
R.B. Hazard, Hidden Falls Farm, Tully, N.Y. 
13159. 315/696-5353. 


FOR SALE - PUREBRED Registered Charo- 
lais bulls, heifers, cows. Top quality, reason- 
able prices. Vintage Valley Farms, Delhi, 
N.Y. 13753. 212/263-3119. 


FOR SALE: Purebred Charolais cows and 
heifers, both open and bred. “Fuyard 1st” 
daughter, 1969 cow, and two 1970 “Colmar” 
daughters all due to full French “‘Alger’’ son. 
Bill Meub, Rivendell, RFD #2, Middlebury, 
Vt. 05758. 802/462-2377. 


N. Y. Ss OLDEST PUREBRED 


CHAROLAIS HERD 
CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other -reeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.|. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 














DAIRY CATTLE 


FOR SALE: Reg. Dutch Belted Bull, 16 
months old. Swett Farms, Orleans, Vermont 
05860. Phone 802/754-6305. 








The Commercial 
Dairyman expects 
a lot from Eastern... 
and he gets it! 


EASTERN 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
COOPERATIVE. INC 

P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 

(607) 272-3660 


COW COMFORT RUNNER MATS for free 
stalls. Priced 35% less comparable products. 
Save on bedding. All sizes available. For in- 
formation ca!l or write P & L Belting Co., 
7938 Pershing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140. 
Phone 414/652-3912. 


COW COMFORT MATS for dairy barns. 
Priced 35% less comparable products. Save on 
bedding. All sizes available. For information 
call or write P & L Belting Co., 7938 Persh- 
ing Blvd., Kenosha, Wisc. 53140, Phone 414/- 
652-3912. 
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BROWN SWISS 


BROWN SWISS bred and open heifers. 
Dams production tested and classified. De- 
livery can be arranged. Wayne E. Sliker, 
RD #5, Flemington, N.J. 08822. Phone 201/- 
782-6964. 





DOGS 


SHAFFNER BORDER COLLIES: Working 
and family dog; beautiful puppies, guaranteed 
satisfaction; 33 years imported breeding; 
registered, training instructions. Carroll 
Shaffner, Rl, Boalsburg, Penna. 16827. 814/- 
466-6535. 


AKG GERMAN SHEPHERD Puppies. Gentle, 
backed Canadian and N.Y.S. Champions, 
ready Dec. 10th. Price $50.00. Charles Coe, 
East Road, Boonville, N.Y. 13309. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES - Now is the 
time to think of next spring’s working dogs. 
Several dogs from Imp. Mist and Fly. Guar- 
anteed workers. Also 2 imported fully trained 
stud dogs. Best bloodlines. We carry a book 
on training working dogs, ‘The Farmer’s 
Dog’, $7.00 postpaid. Call or come and see 
for yourself. 413/625-6496. Edgar Gould, 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. 


AKC AIREDALES, large or standard type. 

















S. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. Phone 
607/263-5080. 

KENNEL REDUCTION SALE: AKC Pe- 
kingese, various ages, colors. Excellent 


quality. G. Tripp, Chittenango, N.Y. 13037. 
HEIFER RAISING 
WILL BOARD HEIFERS 





free stall barn, 


feed included. Phone: Myron E. Smith, 
Munnsville, New York 315/495-2984. 
HEREFORDS 





FOR SALE - Registered Polled Hereford fe- 
males and bulls at all times. Best of quality 
at reasonable prices. Clove Creek Farm, 
Poughquag, New York 12570. Phone 914/223- 
3500 or 914/223-5224. 


REGISTERED POLLED 
\\Gy HEREFORDS 
Ue NEW ENGLAND HOME OF THE 
P POLLED LAMPLIGHTERS 
=i Sires in Service 
BB Choice Lamplighter 1259 
DRR Beau Lamplighter 26 
TEF Beau Lamplighter 11 
BREEDING STOCK AVAILABLE 
AT ALL TIMES 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 01756 
Tel. Dick Varney 
Days (617) 966-1313 
Nights (617) 966-1107 
Joe Rondeau-Herdsman-Nights 
(617) 278-3335 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS close to freshen - bred 
and open. John E. Byrne, Turnpike Rd. RD 
#3, Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/252-7870. 


ATTENTION DAIRY FARMERS 
ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


200 head of registered and high grade Hol- 
stein fresh and close up first calf heifers 
and young cows. New arrivals weekly. 


Our cattle are BAR 4 vaccinated, TB and 
Bangs tested and ready to go anywhere. 


Hundreds of satisfied customers have been 
buying our cattle for 35 years. We are li- 
censed and bonded. Credit available for 
responsible farmers. 


Call or write: 


M. BARMANN & SONS 
R.D. #4, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 10940 
Tel. 914-343-6875 or 914-343-8381 


Our field man will visit you at once. 


HORSES 


APPALOOSA HORSES, all ages. Bred mares, 
weanlings, stallions, show stock. Write for 
list. Horse trailers. Waylo Acres, R.D. #1, 
Fairmount City, Pa. 16224. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES” Free book 
tells how to break, train, make money with 








\ 


























horses. Beery School, 16412 Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 

OXEN 
PAIR OF RED DURHAM steer calves. Handy 
to yoke. Wonderful disposition. Year old. 
$650.00. Robert Bartlett, Salisbury, Mass. 
01950. Phone 617/388-2851. 

RABBITS 





RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, mar- 
kets, marketing, etc. 25 cents. American 
Rabbit Association, 28 ARBA Building, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 61701. 

$500-$1000 MONTH PLAN raising rabbits for 
us. Free details. White’s Rabbitry, ‘AA, Hud- 
son, Ohio 44236. 


SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


TAKE A LOOK at oldest, most docile breed 
of Beef Cattle. Good milkers, good mothers. 
Thomas Patten, RD #3, Windsor, N.Y. 13865, 
Telephone 607/655-1304, will know where good 
cattle are available for your herd or Junior 
Breeders. New York Shorthorn Association. 
NEED A CHOICE herd sire? Let us reserve 
a son of TPS Coronet Catalyst 22nd for your 
possession at weaning. Virgil Braisland, Sid- 
ney, New York 13838. 607/265-3389. 
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SHORTHORNS - POLLED & HORNED 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 80 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 





LIVESTOCK 





8th Annual 
New York Hereford Association 
Heifer Calf Sale 





Saturday, December 15, 1973 - 1 P.M. 
Livestock Pavilion 
* Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


50 Polled and Horned calves, performance 
tested, raised by practical, grassroot farm- 
ers, ready to take home and raise into 
profit making brood cows. 


Officially graded by N.Y. Dept. of Ag. & 
Markets. 


Arthur Smith, Sale Chairman 
Hillcrest Road 

Elmira, N.Y. 14903 

607/732-0538 





SHEEP 


FREE - Sheep Equipment-Supply Catalogue. 
peas Supply Co., Barboursville, Virginia 
923. 

FOR SALE: REGISTERED Corriedale flock. 
35 bred ewes, 15 bred yearlings, 15 ewe 
lambs, 6 breeding age rams. Everett Mosher, 
South Dayton, New York 141388. Phone 716/- 
988-3349. 


PRACTICAL SHEEPRAISING For Today. 


Shepherd Magazine, $4.00 year, Sheffield 22, 
Mass. 01257. 3 helpful back issues for $1.00. 











SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-5821. 

FOR SALE: Reg. Hampshire and Reg. York- 
shire boars, gilts, and weanling pigs. Ralph 
Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. Phone 315/- 
589-8617. 














SWINE 


REGISTERED YORKSHIRE and _ Duroc 
service age boars. Elwood Abrams, Walworth, 
New York 14568. 315/597-5313. 
REGISTERED YORKSHIRES - open gilts, 
bred gilts, service boars always available. 
Charles A. Sinclair & Sons, Pavilion, N.Y. 
14525. Phone days - 716/584-3496 or evenings 
- 716/967-2663. 

PRODUCTION TESTED - Certified meat 
Yorkshires - all ages, at all times. The largest 
herd in the East. 1972 show winners were 
big ones. Two best cutting Yorkshires at 
Louisville Barrow Show. Champion barrows 
at N.Y. Fair; North Carolina State Fair, and 
Keystone International. We won Premier 
Breeder Awards at both N.Y. and Keystone 
International. New bloodlines from Scotland. 
Brooks End & Par Kay Farms. Reno H. 
Thomas, Mgr., Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 
717/658-5821. 


SIMMENTAL CATTLE 


SIMMENTAL 


The popular new breed of beef cattle. 
Excellent for crossbreeding. Calves are 
fast growing top market animals with 
high cutability. 

Cows are good milkers, excellent 
mothers, have high fertility and gentle. 
Simmentals cross well on all breeds of 
cattle. 


For information contact 


New York Simmental Association 
Owen R. Boyd, Sec’y-Treas. 
11 Esterich Road 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12603 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


THE LATEST - in animal health products - 
by mail. For free catalog write: Sanivet, Inc., 
Box 382, Catskill, New York 12414. 


ANCHOR ANIMAL Health Products. Fast 
service on mail or phone orders. Free catalog 
from the area’s full-service veterinary dis- 
tributors. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, Area 
Anchor Laboratories Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone: 
(215) 252-1333. 














AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox Inc., Bergen, N.Y. 
14416. Phone 716/494-1880. 


fF, eest_— 





7 ALARMS - LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection sys*ems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 





AUCTION SCHOOLS 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Veteran Ap- 
proved. Free Catalog. 1600-33 Genesee, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64102. 

FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 72901. Resident & home study. Veteran 
approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa 50401. 











AGENTS WANTED 


SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS - Backed 
by 38 years of research. We install bulk 
tanks and deliver direct. Growers Chemical 
Corp., Milan, Ohio 44846. ‘‘Our Research is 
Your Profit!” 





BOOKS 


FREE BOOK. Prophet Elijah Coming Before 
Christ. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 36, 481 Thurs- 
ton Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14619. 


OLD BOOKS bought and sold. Book searching 
at no charge or obligation. Howard Frisch, 
Livingston, New York 12541. 


WHEN BEING A BOY was fun - Western 
New York Life 1890-1911. Hard covers $4.25 
prepaid. Bronson Taylor, 4609 Sunset Dr., 
Buena Vista, Holiday, Florida 33589. 











BUILDINGS 
ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 


” 


under “‘Farm Buildings. 
anywhere. 


We ship buildings 





Commercial, Industrial, Farm 


For information write: 


Roy A. Tuttle, Jr. 

Box 307 

King Ferry, N.Y. 13081 
315/364-8067 


Roy K. Ottman 

Box 668 

Cobleskill, N.Y. 12403 
518/296-8840 


Edward Bacon 
Honeoye, N.Y. 14471 
716/229-5796 





EVALUATION TERMS 
1, FORE UDDER 


1. Well attached and desirable 
ler 


OF EVALUATION 


ngth 
ightly bulgy--moderare 


RECOMMENDED MATING ee 


[_secono__| ae 
6, Loosely attached or very 
ae ea 
km é \!. REAR UDDER 


1, Well atrached, high and 

0) q 5 wide 

2. Intermediate in height and 
wide 

3. Low attachment 

4 Narrow 

5. Too deep 

6. Loosely attached or very 
faulry 


L. Strong support with defined 
cleft 

2 Lack of defined cleft 

3. Quartered 

4. Tilted 

5. Weak snvoort-low floor 


IV. QUALITY 


1. Sotr and pliable 
2 Intermediate 
3, Meaty 


Vv. TEATS 


1. Desirable length, size and 
placement 

2, Acceptable 

3. Close on side 

4. Seructing 

5 Undesirable shape 


Vi, DAIRYNESS 


1. Angular--flat bone 
2, Intermediate 

3. Weak 

4. Coarse--thick 


Vil. SIZE AND STATURE 
1. Upstanding with desirable 
bod 


y 
2. Upstanding with medium 
bod 


y 
3, Medium 

4. Weak--lacks capacity 
5. Small or low-set 


Vill. FRONT END 


1. Wide chest—deep rib 
2. Medium width and depth 
3. Narrow-- weak 

4. Coarse 


1X, RUMP AND LOIN 


1 Long, wide, level 

2. Medium length, width and 
levelness 

3, Low Loin 

4 High cailhead/pins 

5. Sloping rump--low churls 

6. Narrow 


X. REAR LEGS AND FEET 














The ABS Genetic Mating Service is a unique program that provides a system for breeding Bé 
better dairy cattle. It was developed and designed to assist you in obtaining greater profits ot 
from your dairy herd. GMS bridges the gap between population genetics and your cow by 
combining the cowman and the computer. 


The high speed computer considers your cows, your goals and information on over 1,500 



































|. Strong, flac bone, well 
formed foot 

2. Acceptable--no serious 
faules 

3. Sickled 

4. Close at hocks 

5. Light of bone 

6 Post-legged 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Slow or bard milker 
2. Temperament-cnervous 
3. Winged shoulders 
4. Open shoulders 
Frone legs--toe out 
ak pascerns-spread coes 
bess 











ABS and other A.lI. sires. It makes as many as 2,000 decisions to arrive at a first and second 


choice of sires for each of your cows. 


Since the initiation of this program, over 300,000 dairy cows have been evaluated and 


mated through GMS. 


For more information on how to customize this program for your herd’s success, contact 
your nearest ABS Genetic Engineer or the Regional Evaluator listed in this ad. 
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1, UDDER SUPPORT AND FLOOR 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark dwarf and standard fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, ete. It’s easy with big 
full-color free outfit - full or spare time. No 
investment. Every home a prospect. Stark 
dwarfs bear full-size apples, peaches, pears 
and cherries. Stark, E105C8, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63358. 


CATTLE CLIPPERS 


CATTLE CLIPPERS REPAIRED and blades 
sharpened, $1.25 per pair. Earlville Clipper 
Service, Earlville, N.Y. 13332. 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: Cider Mills - all sizes, specifically 
designed for roadside markets. Repair parts; 
cider making supplies, dispensing equipment 
and display shelving. Write for our Catalog. 
Orchard Equipment and Supply Company, Box 
146A, Conway, Massachusetts 01341. 








CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. New and used. 
10-gallon to 15,000-gallon capacity. Complete 
line of cider mill supplies and repairs for all 
Write for catalog. Day Equipment 
, 1402 E. Monroe. Goshen, Indiana 46526. 


DEALERS WANTED 
EARN EXCELLENT PROFITS. Sell a com- 


plete line of farm sanitation products. Metz 
Sales Co., Martinsburg, Pa. 16662. 














EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 


worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 
FARM BUILDINGS 








THE LOW-COST ALL-PURPOSE 
STEEL BUILDING 


A. S. & W. PRODUCTS, INC. 


“manufacturers of 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


Avon, New York 
Need we say more? 


PHONE: Toll Free 716 926-2560 





FARM BUILDING MATERIALS 


BESTWAY - has in stock for immediate ship- 
ment - aluminum to 30’, steel roofing to 24’, 
painted steel, and styrofoam ceilings, pressure 
treated lumber, timbers and poles. Send us 
your material list for quotation - RD 3, 
Cortland, N.Y. 18045. 607/756-7871. 


NEW YORK REGIONAL EVALUATORS 


Edgar Gross 

7136 Rood Road 
Sinclairville, NY 14782 
(716) 962-3535 


Alan R. Hunter 
Route 1 

Redwood, NY 13679 
(315) 482-9227 


William Strong 
Route 2, Box 347 
Catlin Hill Road 
Owego, NY 13827 
(607) 687-9264 


Bruce Bonesteel 

Rural Route 

North Bangor, NY 12866 
(518) 483-1955 


Sheldon R. Merritt 

4 Chuddeback Avenue 
Delhi, NY 13753 
(607) 746-2524 


Arnold Prutsman 
Troupsburg, NY 14885 
(607) 525-6376 


Theodore Tracy 

Route 1 

Rensselaer Falls, NY 13680 
(315) 386-3041 


eee anes 


AMERICAN 
BREEDERS 
SERVICE 





® 
DeForest, Wis.53532 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, DAIRY farms, 
country estates and residential properties. 
Specific or ideal requirements needed for re- 
ply. No catalog. Browning Real Estate Agency, 
Box 112, Culpeper, Va. 22701. 


MOHAWK VALLEY - Dairy farms in and 
around the Mohawk Valley. One of the largest 
selections of farms in this Mohawk Valley 
area. All sizes, all prices. When farm hunting 
contact John L. Subik, Realtor, 27 West Main 
St., Johnstown, New York 12095, or call 518/- 
762-4942 or 518/762-4451. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — All types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee. New York 14837. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS - FINGER LAKES AREA. 100-400 
acres, dairy, poultry, beef, crop. New list- 
ings regularly. Residential, commercial, land, 
lake properties. Accepting new listings now. 
Coleman Real Estate, Trumansburg, N.Y. 
14886. 607/387-4798 anytime. 


VIRGINIA BEEF CATTLE FARM: 200 open 
acres with good house, barn, silo, bold 
stream, springs and 8-acre lake. 80 acres 
‘bottomland! Also hog farrowing house and 
finishing accommodations. A real farmer’s 
farm. $180,000.00, with owner financing. 
Call Midway Realty, Rapidan, Virginia 22733. 
Phone 703/825-1006. 

NEW YORK STATE Dairy Farms, all sizes 
in most areas - stocked or bare. Tell me your 
needs. Write: Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, 
114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 
Phone 315/457-3380. 

ALBANY, N.Y. AREA - 225 acres of fertile 
soil, 3 houses, 2 large barns, 100 ties, drilled 
well, barn cleaner, bulk tank - bare farm 
$170,000. Also 35 acres with 3-bedroom 
house, 2 barns, pond, drilled well, 25 ties - 
$49,500. 65% mortgage available. Also 80 
acres vacant with old barn poor ccndition, 
% mile hard road frontage. Want to sell 
whole parcel for $525.00 per acre - do net 
want to divide. Wilber, Broker, Delanson, 
N.Y. 12058. 518/895-2385. 


GAYUGA COUNTY - 230 acres, 150 tillable, 
50-cow barn, pipeline, bulk tank, gutter clean- 
er, 2 silos. Good 3 bedroom house. Excellent 
water supply, $66,000. 250 acres, 70-cow barn, 
cleaner, pipeline, bulk tank, 3 silos, modern- 
ized home, excellent water supply, $120,000. 
5-acre mini-farm, new veal calf barn, farm 
pond, large 5 bedroom, modernized house, 
$30,000. Ralph Real Estate, 147 Genesee 
St., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. Phone 315/253-6278. 


DELAWARE COUNTY - 600 acre showplace, 
four residences, 76-tie stall barn, 4 silos. 
$425,000, or will sell complete. Oneida Coun- 
ty - 64 acre farm near Thruway exit. Perfect 
condition, 7-room home, 82 tie barn, storage 
barn. Heifer boarding income. $55,500. Mont- 























gomery County - 240 acre farm, 414 miles 
frontage city edge. T7l-cow pipeline barn. 
Two-family home. $148,500 bare, $214,500 


stocked, equipped. St. Lawrence County - 
390 acres, 40 stanchion barn. 8-room home. 
Plus other home and barn.. $66,000. With 
cows, equipment, $148,000. Wimple Realtors, 
Sloansville, N.Y. 12160. Phone 518/875-6355. 


Dairy farms in 9 counties. 


LARGE SELECTION of dairy properties, both 
stocked and bare. 900 acre, 3875 tillable, 136 
stanchions, silos, excellent machinery, 116 
head, an excellent price of $210,000 complete 
- available bare, open to offers. 398 acres, 
bare with basic machinery, over 225 tillable, 
beautiful large meadows, 60 stanchions, lovely 
home, $77,000. 119 tillable acres, good barn, 
13 room home, desirable area, $44,000. 148 
acres, two silos, 57 stanchions, 65 head, ma- 
chinery, good eight-room home, level land, 
complete $95,000. 409 acres, 340 tillable, 63 
ties, 101 head, machinery including 3 trac- 
tors, machine shed, heifer barn, storage barn, 
four bedroom home, excellent area, $160,000, 
open to offers. For the discriminating family 
- beautiful 1826 Colonial home overlooking 
river leading into lake, excellent 60 stanchion 
barn, large silo, 58 milkers and all ma- 
chinery, miscellaneous buildings, excellent lo- 
cation, $195,000, $56,000 down with terms. 
Many more in all sizes and price ranges. 
Brisson Real Estate, RD #2, Massena, N.Y. 
13662. 815/769-9387 or 315/764-0896. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK and Finger Lakes 
Area farms - all types, sizes, 50-1,000 acres. 
Dairy and cash crop. Many owner financed. 
Try us. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 9 Court St., 
Auburn, N.Y. 18021. Phone 315/253-3813. 











SOUTHERN PA. - Several dairy farms from 
100 to 1,000 acres. 
New Oxford, Pa. 


Van Cleve Real Estate, 
17350. Phone 717/624-8201. 





EMERALD Bush Winter Squash 


February Issue ............ Closes January 1 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS FOR SALE - Numerous dairy farms, 
stocked and equipped acreages varying from 
100-525. Many bare farms also available. 
Several farms with lake and river frontage. 
Located in the St. Lawrence Valley region. 
Call collect for terms: 315/265-3740. F. L. or 
W. J. Murray, Licensed Real Estate Salesmen 
for W. D. Krebs, Licensed Real Estate 
Broker, P.O. Box 8, Potsdam, New York 
13676. 


150 TILLABLE ACRES, good 45-cow farm, 
2 silos. 4-bedroom house furnished.. 550 gal. 
bulk tank, dumping station, barn cleaner, 
full line machinery. Silos full cf silage and 
seven thousand bales of hay. 25 cows and 24 
heifers. Second barn 20 stalls and silo. 800 
ft. river frontage. Very good cropland and 
buildings, good location. All for $70,000 cash. 
Box 369-FL, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


LEWIS COUNTY, NEW YORK Dairy Farms. 
Over 300 acres, approx. 175 tillable, over 100 
free stalls, parlor, bulk tank, automatic 
feeders, 2 silos with unloaders, ponds, sugar 
bush, approx. 100 head of milkers and com- 
plete line of equipment. Excellent 5 bedroom, 
2-bath home. Beautiful view. 220 acres, half 
tillable, 33 stanchion barn, 28 head and good 
machinery, excellent 5 bedroom,  1-bath 
home, spring water, some woods. Contact the 
“Farm Specialist’? for your real estate needs. 
Farm Specialist Realty, Inec., 1116 Arsenal 
St., Watertown, N.Y. 13601. 315/782-2270 or 
815/397-2356 in Constableville, N.Y. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS! 244 acre dairy 
farm, 144 tillable, very good 76-cow barn, 
pipeline, two 50’ silos, large machinery shed, 
corn erib, very good 9-room home, very good 
large mobile home, alfalfa land. $130,000 
bare, $190,000 with 76 milkers, 30 head of 
young stock, equipment. 310 acres, 120. till- 
able, 120 pasture, 36x180 barn, 3 silos, bulk 
tank, barn cleaner, hay dryer, good 9-room 
home, hay and silage. $100,000. 240 acres, 125 
tillable, honeoye silt loam soil, excellent 70- 
cow barn, good four bedroom home, two silos, 
barn cleaner, mow conveyor, 800 gal. bulk 
tank, $100,000. Call Richard E. Posson, Lie. 
R. E. Broker, R.D. #3, Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 
607/334-9727. 


FARMS FOR SALE - Wayne, Cayuga, Sene- 
ca Counties - muckland, upland, fruit or 
dairy. When farm hunting contact Farmer 
Don. Don Holdridge Realty, Red Creek, New 
York 18148. 315/754-8150 or 315/947-5357. 


2,000 WILDERNESS ACRES on _ Hudson 
River. Rugged 2,000-acre Adirondack parcel 
with miles of the Hudson River along one 
property line! Waterfall gushes into river, 4 
large sparkling deep fishing ponds, springs, 
cave, old garnet mine, forested passes and 
mountain meadows, superb wildlife area. 
Town road access to edge of property, aban- 
doned roads throughout, only mile to famed 
ski resort, near many lakes and streams. 
Once-in-a-lifetime opportunity at $550. per 
acre, liberal terms. Free . . big 264-page 
Catalog! Describes and pictures hundreds of 
farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses coast to coast! Specify type prop- 
erty and location preferred. United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Phone 212/687-2623. 


FOR SALE: Eighty-eight acres: good hunt- 

ing, recreation or farming land in Cameron, 

N.Y., Erwin Road, electric line. Contact: E. 

a apepehs 33 College St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
905. 4 


FOR SALE: FARM. Saranac, N.Y. 115 acres. 
Pastureland, meadows, 2 streams. Small farm- 
house in need of repairs. Excellent location. 
Majestic view. $23,000.00. Leo E. Maggy, 
Dannemora, N.Y. 12929. 518/492-7178 (after 
10:00 P.M.) 518/492-7130 Bus. 


TOP CONDITION DAIRY Farm - Mohawk 
Valley. 3893 acres, large percent  tillable. 
Known as one of the best in Montgomery 
County. Outstanding ten room house in mint 
condition - 4 bedrooms, 2 baths. New in- 
ground pool. Good barn - 92 stanchions, 
pipeline, 1,000 gal. tank, 3 concrete silos - 
16x50, 20x60, 24x70, all with unloaders. 
Belt feeder 160 feet. Other equipment 
and out-buildings for storage and conveni- 
ence. $250,000 bare. Phone Sherrill Hufcut 
at 914/343-1108 or write Barmann’s Realty 
Sales, Inc., at R.D. #4, Middletown, New 
York 10940. 


FREE CATALOG. Listings described in our 
catalog have been selected from the wide 
assortment in our files. They represent a 
eross section of values in New England and 
New York, and they are described in con- 
servative terms with detail enough to give 
you a clear mental picture. A few words 
about special needs, price, ete., may prove 
helpful. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, 
N.H. 03105. (Representatives wanted.) 
































HARRIS SEEDS 


NOW... THE SUPERB QUALITY 
OF BUTTERCUP SQUASH 
GROWN ON A BUSH VINE! 


Emerald produces winter squash of the 
delicious Buttercup 


type in much _ less 


space. Its vines spread only 4 ft. or less. 
Thick, rich orange flesh, dry and sweet. 
SEND 

ror FREE 1974 CATALOG 


88 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and 
tlowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


6 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 





March Issue 


Closes February 1 


ST 


FARMS FOR SALE 


WESTERN NEW YORK: 
100 acres Chenango gravel. 86 tie stalls in 
main barn, second barn for dry or young 
stock, buildings excellent condition, remodeled 
4-bedroom house. Price $110,000 bare. We 
also have several conventional farms with 
stock and tools and several free stall farms 
from 139 acres to 1,050 acres for sale. For 
details call or write Lester N. Fuller, Broker, 
Riceville Road, West Valley, New York 14171. 
Phone 716/942-6636. 


FERTILE ACRES 
225 ACRE-FARM in the heart of Honeoye 
region of Cayuga County. Nice Colonial 
house with 9 rooms, 1% baths, 2-car 
attached garage. 140 free stalls, 30x60 
and 26x60 silos. Located one mile from 
Poplar Ridge, New York. 
Richard W. Ellis, Aurora, N.Y. 13026 


FARMS FOR RENT 


LOWER COLUMBIA COUNTY, rich alfalfa 
soil, Connecticut market, 350 acres, reason- 
able. 914-698-0400. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots. New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


QUALIFIED BUYERS WAITING - dairy 
farms, others. Wimple, Realtors, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 12160. 518/875-6355. 


WANTED: FARMS, ACREAGE in New 
England. Top price paid. Send details, price: 
H. Brower, 20 Wachusett Road, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 02167. Phone 617/969-3461. 


DAIRY FARM LISTINGS wanted. We al- 
ways need farm listings, especially free stalls. 
We are experienced in farm selling and will 
call on you. Call collect - Brandow Real Es- 
tate Corp., Stamford, N.Y. 12167. 607/652- 
8193 or 607/547-8218. 


WANTED - ALL KINDS of country proper- 
ties priced to sell. Also, what have you for 
exchange? Write or phone, or see Paul N. 
Boughton, Realtor, 1144 Dolson Ave., Middle- 
town, N.Y. 10940. Phone 914/343-2783. 
WANTED - DAIRY FARM to rent. Room for 
40-60 milkers plus young stock. Send details 
to: Richard Benson, RD #2, Boonville, New 
York 13309. 


WANTED VACANT LAND or timber lot by 
private buyer, must have mountain views and 
be within 125 miles of New York City and 
realistically priced. Will pay cash. Reply to: 
Leonard Marinaccio, 1650 Ohm Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10465. 

WANTED TO RENT: 35-40 cow farm to 
young dairyman. Last attempt burned to 
ground. Write John K. Sweetman, 17 Colonial 
Road, Midland Park, N.J. 07432. 


WANTED: HOUSE, BARN and acreage suit- 
able for boys’ home. Please write: Box 369- 
FM, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

SELLING YOUR FARM? Contact us for 
exclusive farm brokerage service in all areas. 
Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, Liverpool, N.Y. 
13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 

WE NEED ALL type farms. We specialize in 
farm sales and have waiting buyers! Call 
Richard E. Posson Real Estate, RD #3, 
Norwich, N.Y. 13815. 607/334-9727. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG GROWS TON ACRE, worth $35.00 
pound. Details 25¢. Woods, Box 1079, Leban- 
on, Missouri 65536. 

GINSENG SEEDS, For planting. Roots bring 
over $30. per pound. For information, price 
list, Write: Ginseng, McDonald, Tenn. 37353 


183 acres, about 
































FARMS WANTED 


ADVERTISING 





RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, N. Y. 
Phone Anywhere 15R24, counts as 11 words. Mini- 


mum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 extra, 
includes address. Send check or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 369, ITHACA, 
N. Y. 14850. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 


LL 
GREENHOUSES 


GREENHOUSE - 8’ x 12’. Build yourself for 
less than $50.00. 5 different plans - $2.00. 
Werth’s, Box 1902GC, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


52406. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #666, Spring Lake, N.J. Tel. 
(201) 449-1888. 

HAY FOR SALE - all grades delivered from 
central New York. When writing give tele- 
phone number or call 518/994-5111. Snyder 
Petroleum, Inc., PO Box 227, Fort Plain, 
N.Y. 13339. 


ALFALFA-TIMOTHY HAY delivered any- 
where. Russell’s Hay Service, Box 71, Hast 
Durham, N.Y. 12423. Phone 518/684-2591. 


ALL TYPES HAY and straw. Good horse 
hay. Alfred Cobb, Box 24, RD #1, Waterloo, 
N.Y. 13165. 315/789-2660. 


HELP WANTED 


MALE - APPRENTICE TRAINER. Train 
dogs and instruct the blind in their use. Three 
year apprenticeship program. Permanent 
position with excellent employee benefits. 
Starting salary dependent on education and 
experience. Driver’s license required. Write 
Box 369-EF, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

FARM HELP WANTED - experienced all- 
around man for a dairy farm. All phases of 
general farm ‘work; including cows, ma- 
chinery, truck. House available. References 
required. I. Greenberg & Son, Rt. 206, Mt. 
Holley, N.J. 08060. Phone 609/267-1101. 
PROFESSIONAL A.I. TECHNICIAN—Eastern 
is looking for qualified men who want a 
challenging agricultural career providing an 
important and needed service to dairymen in 
the Northeast. The job offers working out-of- 
doors with farm people, above average income, 
liberal benefits, and transportation. Write or 
call: Eastern A.I. Coop., Inc., Box 518, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. Phone (607) 272- 
3660. 

SALESMAN WANTED - Unlimited oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man to call on stock- 
men and dairymen selling well known 
products of high quality. The company is 
well established and has been in business for 
over 20 years. Selling experience and knowl- 
edge of livestock an advantage. However, this 
job would be very suitable for an active re- 
tired farmer. Must have suitable transporta- 
tion. Work on full time basis - there is no 
limit to earning power in this sales position. 
Fringe benefits carried include Life Insurance, 
Hospitalization Insurance. Worth looking in- 
to! For full particulars, write to Personnel 
Mer., Box 29, Waverly, New York 14892. 


TEXAS REFINERY CORP. offers opportun- 
ity for high income plus cash bonuses, con- 
vention trips and fringe benefits to mature 
individual in your area. Regardless of ex- 
perience, air mail V. A. Pate, Pres., Texas 
Refinery Corp., Box 711, Fort Worth, Texas 
76101. - 

DAIRY FARMER needs boy over 16 to help. 
Room, board, prevailing wages. Experience 
not necessary; interest in farming essential. 
Andrew Cherniske, New Preston, Connecticut 
06777. Phone 203/868-2710. 

RETIRED COUPLE - full or part-time work. 
Man: farming and caretaking. Woman: oc- 
casional housework. Own 6 room apartment. 
Send resume to Box 655, Far Hills, N.J. 
07981. 

WANTED: GENTLEMAN, middle-aged non- 
drinker, non-smoker, share nice home, help 
manage widow’s small rural estate. P.O. Box 
423, Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 














FARMS WANTED 





| AM A FARMER 


“1 am the provider for all mankind. Upon me every human being constantly 
depends. A world itself is built upon my toil, my products, my honesty. 


“Because of my industry, America, my country, leads the world: her prosperity 
is maintained by me; her great commerce is the work of my good hands; her 
‘balance of trade’ springs from furrows of my farm. My reaper brings food for 
today; my plows hold promises for tomorrow. 


“In war | am absolute; in peace | am indispensible - my country’s surest 
defense and constant reliance. | am the very soil of America, the hope of the 
race, the balance wheel of civilization. When | prosper, men are happy; when 


| fail, all the world suffers. 


“I live with nature, walk in green fields under the golden sunlight, out in 
the great alone, where brain and brawn and toil supply mankind’s primary 
needs; and | try to do my humble part to carry out the great plan of God. f 


“Even the birds are my companion; they greet me with a symphony at the 
new day’s dawn and chum with me until the evening prayer is said. If it were 
not for me, the treasures of the earth would remain securely locked; the 
granaries would be useless frames; man himself would be doomed speedily to 


extinction or decay.” 


— Anonymous 


We are farm real estate brokers looking for modern dairy set ups to accommo- 
date from 35 to 100 cows - both stanchion and free stall barns. What do you 
have to offer within 250 miles of New York? 


Call Zar Benedict at (914) 343-1108 or write 


BARMANN’S REALTY SALES, INC. 
R.D. #4, Middletown, New York 10940 


American Agriculturist, December, 1973 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED - SKILLED single lady desiring 
farm life and farm partnership. Box 369- 
FK, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


WANTED: MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN for 
general housework on a farm, two in the 
family. S. W. Reynolds, R.D. #1, Reynolds 
Road, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 01370. Phone 
418/625-5674. 


SALES UNLIMITED - opportunity for am- 
bitious men to call on dealers selling farm 
equipment wholesale. Send complete resume 
to Box 369-FH, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for married 
man with small family to work with top 
registered Holstein herd in New Jersey. 
Must be experienced with pipeline milking. 
Good working conditions with house, utilities 
and insurance furnished. Letter of applica- 
tion should include references and phone 
number. Marlu Farm, Lincroft, N.J. 07738. 
Phone 201/741-1920. 


INTERESTED IN single young man, over 25, 
work into management of fruit - 300 acre 
small fruit, grape, livestock farm. Prefer 
some college background but not essential. 
Send resume and recent snapshot. Box 369- 
FG, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. . 
NEEDED-HERDSMAN for 1,000 head beef 
feed lot. Top salary offered and living privi- 
leges. Write, Box 181, Ellicottville, N.Y. 
14781. 














A TERDER 
po AND PREYETE, 


HARRY ENNIS, Sales mer. says — | 
American Agriculturist has open- 
ings for qualified men as full time 


field representative - salesman. 
Guaranteed income, training pro- 
gram and exclusive territory avail- 
able. Send me your resume. 

Box 100, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY - Clover, Fallflower 
or Buckwheat. 5 lbs. $4.10; three 5’s $11.00; 
six 5’s $21.00; one 60 $86.00. Postpaid to 
8rd zone. We use stainless steel extractors 
and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box A, 8448 N.Y. 
Rt. 77, Gasport, N.Y. 14067. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
T7RZ, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, -other 
impurities. Low cost, reusable replacements. 
30 day trial offer. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 385¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, cor- 
recting the fault which caused the system to 
finally fail. No pumping necessary. Users 
report years of satisfactory results. Free de- 
scriptive literature and prices. Electric Sewer 
Cleaning Co., Dept. AA, Allston,-Mass. 02134. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $3.55, 12— 
$6.40 ppd. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 

PARTS FOR STOVES, furnaces, coal, oil, gas, 
electric; chimney covers, screens and caps; 
Imp Soot Destroyer. Empire Stove Co., 793 
Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 12207. 


BOTTLE COLLECTORS! Hugh Cleveland’s 
new, bigger, better ‘‘Bottle Pricing Guide’. 
Indispensible for beginner or serious collector. 
Over 3,600 old, new bottles listed, accurately 
priced. 1,250 clear, detailed photographs. 
Covers Avon, beer, bitters, fruit jars, house- 
hold, ink, Jim Beam, medicine, soda, minerals, 
whiskey plus 8 other categories. Complete in- 
formation on how to buy, sell for fun, profit. 
Convenient 5147x814” size. 320 pages. Only 
$5.95 postpaid. Guarantee complete satisfac- 


tion or immediate refund. Cleveland Book 
Supply, 320CAK Main, San Angelo, Texas 
76901. 





ANTIQUES - BOTTLES - FRUIT JARS - 3 
pricing handbooks. Where to sell everything. 
Guaranteed. $4.95 postpaid. Harvest, Box 
3015-LC, Milwaukee, Wise. 53218. 


34 STAINLESS STEEL double-edge blades, 
guaranteed for 10 shaves or more. $2.00. 
Pierpont Mart, P.O. Box 221, Fairhaven Sta., 
New Haven, Conn. 06513. Free trial blade. 


WINEMAKERS FREE NEW Catalog. Ex- 
cellent fruit and grape concentrate selection. 
Write: Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 
64772. 











NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED - OLIVER CRAWLERS OC-3, 4, 
6’s. E. G. Evans, R.D. #1, White Haven, Pa. 
18661. Phone 717/443-9596. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED: ALLIS-CHALMERS roto balers. 
Write Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


PARTS BY THE THOUSANDS: Dismantling 
Cat. D2 thru D8; 938, 955, 977; HD5 thru 
HD21, Int. TD6 thru TD25; Oliver, J.D., 
Case final drives. Engines - good, used. For 
sale, cheap: good used crawlers, loaders, back- 





hoes. New and used tracks, rollers, idlers, 
sprockets. Up to 30% off on new under- 
earriages. “If not listed, ask for it!” 
Wanted: Used crawlers and loaders. Track 


rebuilding service. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. 
19608. 215/678-1999 or 215/944-7171. 
AUTOMATED GRAIN DRYING and handling 
systems, bucket elevators, grain storage bins. 
For professional help in picking the right size, 
style for your needs call 716/532-4016. Charles 
Van Etten, Gowanda, N.Y. 14070. 





. Selected best thruout the U.S.! 





RAW FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS. Muskrat, mink, 
fisher, otter, fox, etc. Highest prices, prompt 
returns. Also complete line trapping sup- 
plies. Catalog 25¢. Carr’s Trading Post, 2868 
Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE .- farms, 
water front, acreage, homes, retirement 
places. Free list. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 

VIRGINIA FARMS, HOMES, Commercial for 
sale. Ralph Fowler Real Estate, P.O. Box 361, 
Madison, Virginia 22727. Phone 708/948-4143, 
office-home. 

FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edi- 
tion of country property! Over 5,200 new 
properties described, pictured - land, farms, 
homes, businesses - recreation, retirement. 
738 years’ 
service - 670 offices, 41 states coast to coast. 
Mailed free from the world’s largest! Strout 
Realty, Inc., 60-RT E. 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 








SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE for sale; 2 bedrooms, 
Florida room, patio, large kitchen and living 
room, 114 baths, furnished, suburban setting, 
lot 100’-83’. Pictures. Alice Markham, Route 
9, Brooksville, Florida 33512. 





SAVE ON TRACTOR and combine parts: 
Worthington Tractor Salvage has used. parts 
at the lowest possible prices. All makes and 
models. One of ‘America’s largest inventories 
for your every need. Write us: Rt. 4, Worth- 
ington, Minn. 56187 (507/872-2911). 

FOR SALE: TD340, JD3020, JD450, Int. 3616, 
backhoe, loaders, dozer. Ben Lombardo 
Equipment Co., RD 6, Sinking Spring, Read- 
ing, Pa. 19608. 215/944-7171 or 215/678-1941. 
2 CASE 1-ROW CORN PICKERS, $495.00. 
Massey 2-row SP, $1195.00. A-C90 2-row, 
$1695.00. IHC-205 with 2-row and grain head, 
$4695.00. One Papec grinder mixer, 1 year 
old, $1295.00. IHC grinder mixer, 1 yr. old, 
$1295.00. A-C gleaner 2-row corn head, $3295.- 
00. 100 crawlers and wheel tractors. 30 acres 
equipment - all size spreaders. Don Howard, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 315/394-3413. 
ASHLEY THERMOSTATIC HEATERS (sold 
out). Orders will now be taken for 1974 
delivery. Harkey’s Equipment Company, 
Mont Vernon, N.H. 03057. 

FOR SALE: 8 ft. snow plow, suitable for 
truck or tractor. Like new 914/297-2333. 
FOR SALE: 1,000 Gallon Girton farm tank. 
Modern Dairy Equipment, Ine., Box 125, 
Arcade, New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 




















TANKS - Farm milk tanks. Sell - remanu- 
factured tanks --Buy - your tank. Modern 
Dairy Equipment, Inc., Box 125, Arcade. 


New York 14009. 716-492-1693. 


NEW MILK TANKS at cost. 500 open 3 H.P. 
unit - $2485.00; 800 cylinderical closed 5 H.P. 
unit and washer - $3585.00; used tanks, all 
sizes. Call collect for sizes and prices: 717/- 
264-6007. Donald Upperman, Rt. #3, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 17201. 


hy), PONDMASTER 


/ keeps. drinking areas 





open in sub-zero weath- 
er. 3 models. 


Free color brochure. 


WADLER MFG. CO. 
Box 76-A 
Galena, Kan. 66739 
Ph: 316-783-1355 





SPECIAL — FREE SPROCKET 


Clip this ad and send with your order for any 
chain listed below. We’ll send matching sprocket 
with chain at no extra cost! You'll get brand 
new, professional-quality products, GUARAN- 
TEED TO PLEASE OR MONEY BACK. This is 
limited-time offer for new customers only. 


Chipper-type Chain in 1/4”, 3/8”, .404”, 7/16” or 
1/2” pitch, for bar of any saw with cutting length: 


10” to 12” — $10.00 21” to 24” — $16.00 
13” to 14” — $11.00 25” to 28” — $18.00 
15” to 16” — $12.00 29” to 32” — $20.00 
17” to 20” — $14.00 33” to 36” — $22.00 
Add 85¢ for shipping. For COD send $2.00 deposit 


Be sure to give saw name, model,-bar cutting 
length, pitch used or number of drive links in 
chain. Send check or money order to: 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pa. 16512 
3063 W. 26th Street 
Phone (814) 838-4011 


FREE CATALOG — For big savings on other size 
chain, reels, guide bars, files, sharpening equipment, 
saw parts and accessories— PLUS DISCOUNTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS — write today to: 


Zip-Penn Catalog Office, Box 43073-HD, 
Middletown, Ky. 40243 


NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS - Trees (fruits, orn- 
amentals), shrubs, evergreens (seeds, seed- 
lings), grafts, many unusual plants. Propaga- 
tion supplies, tools, pots, horticultural books. 
Mellinger’s, North Lima, Ohio 44452. 


STARK BRO’S. NEWEST Catalog free! Full- 
color display of full-size apples, peaches, 
nectarines, pears, cherries, apricots, plums 
from dwarf, semi-dwarf, standard size trees. 
Ornamentals, roses, vines. Stark Bro’s., 
D105C8, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


GROW DWARF FRUIT TREES, from one of 
America’s leading specialists. Also berries, 
grapes, nut and shade trees, ornamentals. 
New 36-page color nursery guide gives full 
details, free. J. E. Miller Nurseries, Inc., 
Dept. CA-12 West Lake Road, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. 14424, 

CERTIFIED RED and _  =~black _ raspberry 
plants for commercial and home gardens, in- 


eluding brand new Jewel. Harold Lehman, 
RD 2, Wellsville, N.Y. 14895. 























FOR SALE: 6-ROOM house, 40 acres. 12 
miles from Potsdam, N.Y. Arnold Clark, 
Falls Village, Conn. 06031. 


BERKSHIRES 100 ACRES, long road front- 
age, 9-room modern house, barns. Sell or as 
down payment on operating 60 milker farm. 
Robert Collester, 816 Armory St., Springfield, 
Mass. 01107. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities. New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 

WANTED VACANT LAND or timber lot by 
private buyer, must have mountain views and 
be within 125 miles of New York City and 
realistically priced. Will pay cash. Reply to: 
Leonard Marinaccio, 1650 Ohm Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10465. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED: Farmer dealer, lucra- 
tive opportunity. Sell mineral supplement, in- 
secticides, animal health products. Personnel, 
Box 205, East Syracuse, N.Y. 13057. 

DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest re- 
sults at lower cost? Something different in 
sales and use. Big monthly income or get 

















your fertilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, 
(Est. 1928), 484 Dewey, Rochelle, Illinois 
61068. 





LONG NEEDED INVENTION. Want man 
contact service stations. Full or part time. 
Huge profits. Write Cyclo Mfg., 3816 Dahlia, 
Dept. 110, Denver, Colo. 80201. 

SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED Agricultural 
Pesticides direct to growers, New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Perm- 
anent good future, fringe benefits. Box 369- 
FJ, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
‘Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed 
bales. Compressed bales in paper bags, de- 
livered in truck loads or car loads. Bono 
Sawdust Co., 33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, 
New York. Telephone HI-6-1374. 

DRY SAWDUST and shavings delivered by 
bulk trailer load. Joseph Beauchesne, P.O. 
Box 9, Windham, N.H. 03087. 1/603/434-0238. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY Ph.D. 











(Agri- 


culture) with Post-Doctoral research ex- 
perience (Botany, Mycology, Plant Pathol- 
ogy). Looking for opportunity in research, 


teaching, pharmaceutical or business con- 
cerns. Ability to speak German and Turkish. 
Author of 16 publications. Write: Tariq, 
6725 Golf Course Road, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG MARRIED man wants 
position on beef cattle outfit. References 
available. Has experience. Write: Bill Fox, 
RR #2, Westmoreland, Kansas 66549. 


SEEDS 


NORTHERN GARDEN SEEDS, free catalog. 
Asparagus roots 15¢ each, postpaid. Spring 











delivery. Thomas Seeds, 102, Winthrop, 
Maine 04364, 
FREE SEED CATALOG - Colorfully illus- 


trated 36 pages. Order selected Hybrids direct 
from Seedway, Inc. Home and Market Garden 
Seeds - Vegetables - Flowers. Seedway, Inc., 
#1263 Hall, N.Y. 14463. 


SIGNS 
NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 


Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “POSTED” SIGNS, 24 styles. 
Permanent, inexpensive. Free sample. John 
Voss, 70AA Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 
13104, 








SPARROW TRAPS 





SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free 
particulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 
45813. 





STAMPS & COINS 


INDIANHEAD CENTS, V-NICKELS 5 dif- 
ferent $1.98. Rare Coin Catalog 25¢, Buying 
List 10¢. Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


WELL DRILLING 


Save 75% by drilling your own water well 
this new, easy way! Complete information 
$1.00 ppd. 


-DEEPROCK MFG. COMPANY 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 36801 














STRAWBERRIES 


EE NTT Tk FREE 

« ¢.,cATALOG FREES 
; Describes and illustrates 30 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 


locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 


Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


AAYNER ------------__- ie 


BROS.,INC. Dept. 29,Salisbury, Md.21801 | 


Name 




























STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Our Plants have been Standard of the 
Industry since 1885. The new Berry Book — 
in glorious color — describes varieties, tells 
best methods. Send for your copy today. 


It’s free! 
W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
173 Berry Lane Salisbury, Md. 21801 





TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Sweet Chewing or pipe smok- 
ing. 3144 pounds $3.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


TOURS 








YOUR group want an especially arranged 
tour or cruise? The experts who have handled 
American Agriculturist tours for a quarter 
century will make all arrangements for 
groups—whether it’s around the world by 
jet, or air-conditioned bus to the Gaspe. 
Write: Tours, Box 3870, Ithaca, New York 
14850 and tell us where in the world you 
want to go—and when, how long, and how 
many! 





TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to read- 
ers is sponsoring and arranging tours and 
cruises. They are popular because the worries 
about foreign customs, handling baggage, 
value of foreign money, language barriers, 
tickets, reservations, etc., can be forgotten. 
Trained, experienced escorts take care of 
everything for you—even tipping. For details 
on our future tours, write American Agricul- 
turist Tours, Box 370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TRUCKING 


PEA RIDGE TRUCKING - livestock haulers. 
Straight, double decker trailers - local, long 
distance. 802/877-2866. 


WANTED TO BUY 


CONV. ROADSTER, phaeton only. Any make, 
any condition 1915/41. Box 1722, Paterson, 
N.J. 07008. 


WANTED: RICKENBACKER CAR. Send 
description and price in first letter. Raymond 
G. Schapley, Lamington Road, Bedminster, 
N.J. 07921. 

WANTED: GLASSWARE, glass dishes, etc. 
Fair price for lot. Write to Arlene Harty, 
West Barrington, N.H. 03825. 

WANTED: PRE-1940 TRACTORS, manuals. 
Clint C. Meeder, Sherman, N.Y. 14781. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS - make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56098. 


CLOTHING FACTORY CUTAWAYS, 10 Ibs. 
assortment for quilts, doll clothes, throw pil- 
lows, etc. $5.56 postpaid. Cutaway, Box 151-A, 
Weaubleau, Mo. 65774. 

MAKE DOORMATS from used baler twine. 
Two guaranteed methods, illustrated instruc- 
tions $2.00. Brooks, Bl71r2A, Arkansaw, 
Wisc. 54721. 

SAUSAGE MAKERS - GREAT RECIPES! 
Bologna, frankfurters, head cheese, summer, 
blood and pork sausage. $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

COLD WATER DILL PICKLES! Can in 
minutes! No hot brine. Delicious, crisp. Fac- 
tory secrets! Recipe $1.00. Hamiltons, Box 
233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 


CROCHETING - DOILIES 10-inch 50¢, cot- 






































ton hankies 50¢, powder puffs 40¢. Louise 
Larrabee, R.F.D. #1, Londonderry, N.H. 
03053. 





HOMEMADE CHEESE! Hard, soft and cot- 
tage! Make it yourself! Easy, delicious! Com- 
plete instructions! Recipes, $1.00. Hamiltons, 
Box 233-59, New Ulm, Minn. 56073. 
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RANGE W/540 R.P.M. PTO SPEED. (bust 37) jumper 3 yds. 35 inch . 75 cents hale 


FIRED 
PORTABLE HEATER 


Instant heat anywhere for 


Distributed by: Pe 4656. Sew pantsuit and dress; crochet the 


fe N cape. PRINTED PATTERN, Child’s Sizes 
MIF LYN N: 2, 4, 6, 8. Cape directions incl. Please state 7 


healthier, more comfortable sai Tighe ce ss Child’s Size . Feet t eee e eee ees 75 cents 
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Century Engineering Corporation at Sew dress or pantsuit. PRINTED PAT- ( 















: ff 
Phone: 315/437-6536. TERN, Women’s Sizes 34-48, Size 36U 


(bust 40) dress 3 yds. 45 inch ..75cents <A 
towcest POWER OUTAGE 


PROTECTION! 
ee TE 


11 MODELS TO 
80,000 WATTS 


Proven, dependable 
assurance of contin- 
uous electric supply. 
Keeps automated 
feeding, other opera- 
tions running. Could 
pay for itself in one 
blackout, 


221 4th Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, la. 52401 





New Hardy 


CARPATHIAN 


The greatest tree find of J 
the century! Here’s a 
beautiful, fast growing 
shade tree with tropical- 
appearing foliage. Pro- 
duces delicious, thin-shelled English Wal- 
nuts. It’s perfectly adapted to cold win- 
ters - safely stands 20° below zero with- 
out injury. Plant it for shade and nuts. 


Also STRAWBERRIES. BLUEBERRIES, 


CRAB, NUT & SHADE TREES, DWARF 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 36 color catalog free. It’s 

one of America’s most valuable guides 

for home planting. Lists more than 100 

best varieties of plants. Write today. 
J.E. MILLER NURSERIES, INC. 

922 MW Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 
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514 GREAT ROAD 
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Over the years, it has become a 
tradition for us to exchange little 
gifts of goodies with our friends and 
neighbors at 
Holiday time. 
Because kitchen 
activity intensi- 
fies in mid-De- 
cember, it is 
good to plan 
these gifts so the 
work can _ be 
done when it is 
most convenient for the cook. 

Several years ago we gave our 
friends yeast coffee cakes and planned 
to deliver them on Christmas Eve. 
Alas, several other cook-friends also 
did coffee cakes that year, so we 
were all “over-coffee caked.” I de- 
cided then and there to either get 
my gifts out earlier if they were 
perishable, or to think in terms of 
foods that could be used at the 
recipient's convenience. 

Of course baked items can be 
frozen, but it is always fun to dig 
in right away. Another point to re- 
member about day-before-Christmas 
baking is that it is usually a well 
filled day, without the task of bak- 
ing gifts. 

In general, it is more efficient to 
make the same thing for everyone 
to whom you give food gifts, since 
the shopping and preparation can be 
done more quickly. It helps to plan 
ahead as to how and when these gifts 
can be packaged and delivered. 

It is wise to keep in mind the 
size of household to which the gift 
will go when determining the amount 
or size of the food gift. A huge 
stollen is a generous gift, but maybe 
three small ones would be better to 
give a single person or a couple. 
Then there is a fresh one to use im- 
mediately and more to store away. 

Too often we think our food gifts 
must be something super-elegant or 
rich or lavishly decorated, but in 
fact people appreciate receiving 
those things you do well —a loaf 
of homemade bread (particularly if 
they don’t do yeast baking), jams, 
jellies or pickles from last summer’s 
harvest, or a package or two of 
frozen fruit if they haven't a freezer. 

People cooking for one or two 
enjoy those things they might not 
bother with for such a small family. 
An elderly person might not make 
fresh cranberry relish and would 
enjoy a container of this to brighten 
the Holiday meals. Salad dressings 
are another idea for friends who 
watch their calories. 

Now for some recipes you might 
consider making as gifts or for good 
eating at home. Sherried nuts are 
simple to make and can be done 
ahead of time. They can be packaged 
in an attractive re-cycled jar or an 
inexpensive container from the dime 
store. Both Sherried Nuts and the 
Date Balls are confections, but the 
date balls can be made a bit larger 
and used for a cooky. For cookies, I 
would make balls about the size of 
an English walnut. 


SHERRIED NUTS 
% cup brown sugar, packed 
% teaspoon salt 
% cup sherry 
2 tablespoons light corn syrup 
3 cups nut halves 
Granulated sugar 





Blend brown sugar, salt, sherry 
and corn syrup. Stir in nut halves 
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Gifts From Your Kitchen 


by Charlotte Bruce 





ee 


Photo: Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Probably no gift from your kitchen has more appeal than something baked 
with yeast. Shown here are Ribbon Rye Rolls, Egg Braid and Marmalade 
Kringle. The recipe for Marmalade Kringle is given; all recipes are in 
Fleischmann’s ‘‘Bake-it-easy Yeast Book.”’ 


until well coated. Drop nut halves 
into granulated sugar and roll them 
around until they have absorbed as 
much sugar as possible. Place on 
waxed paper on large cooky sheet 
to dry. Store tightly covered. 


DATE BALLS 

5 tablespoons butter or margarine 
1% cups dates, cut fine 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 
2% cups Rice Krispies 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Pinch salt ; 
% cup flaked coconut 


Melt butter in skillet. Add dates, 
sugar and beaten eggs, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook until thick. Stir in 
remaining ingredients. Form into 
balls and roll in crushed Rice Kris- 
pies. Don’t use any of the 2% cups 
of Rice Krispies for this. Store in 
refrigerator. 


Pleasing Cheese Gifts 

If you wish to make a tasty gift 
that is not sweet, try these Cheese 
Sticks. A flavorful cheese ball is also 
an excellent gift, and it is good to 
have made ahead for entertaining or 
family snacks at home. 


CHEESE STICKS 
1 Ib. cheese (sharp Cheddar) 
% |b. butter or margarine 
¥% teaspoon red pepper 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups flour (maybe more) 


Cream butter and grated cheese. 
Add salt, pepper and flour. Put 
through cooky press, using small 
star disc. Bake at 350° for 10 min- 
utes. Makes a lot. 


WINSOR CHEESE BALL 
14 lb. bleu cheese 
3%4 Ib. Cheddar cheese 
% |b. Swiss cheese 


1 clove garlic 
2 teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 
2 tablespoons mayonnaise 


Put cheese and garlic through 
meat grinder, using medium knife 
and making sure cheese is cold. Add 
Worcestershire sauce and mayon- 
naise and combine thoroughly. Shape 
into balls of any size. 

If you are using the ball immedi- 
ately, it can be decorated with 
chopped parsley. If it is to be a 
gift, roll it in chopped nuts. Wrap 
in clear plastic and store in refrig- 
erator. Serve at room temperature 
with saltines. 


Always Welcome 

Cranberry Orange Relish is an 
old favorite. As mentioned before, 
it makes an excellent gift for a small 
household, and it’s a good thing for 
children to make for a person they 
wish to remember at Holiday time. 
The youngsters can really do the 
whole operation, and their pride and 
pleasure in making the gift add to 
the joy of the season. 


CRANBERRY ORANGE RELISH 
4 cups cranberries (1. bag or carton) 
2 oranges, quartered and seeded 
2 apples, cored only 
2 cups sugar 
1 cup chopped nuts, optional 


Put raw cranberries, apples and 
oranges through food chopper. Add 
sugar and mix well. Chill in refrig- 
erator a few hours before serving. 
Makes 1 quart relish, which will 
keep well in the refrigerator for 
several weeks and can also be frozen. 


Gifts From The Oven 

It wouldn’t be Christmas without 
the appetizing smell of breads bak- 
ing. This pumpkin bread is a good 


one to bake ahead and freeze. Using 
toy bread pans, you can make several 
kinds of nut breads and present a 
variety as gifts. The slices cut from 
the loaves baked in tiny pans are 
just the right size for tea sandwiches. 


PUMPKIN BREAD 

1% cups sugar 

% cup salad oil 

2 eggs 

1 cup pumpkin 

% cup water 
1% cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 

¥% teaspoon cloves 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

¥% teaspoon allspice 

4 teaspoon salt 

Y% teaspoon baking powder 
% cup nut meats 

% cup chopped dates or 

raisins (optional) 

Beat together sugar, oil and eggs. 
Stir in pumpkin and water. Then 
add remaining ingredients. Mix well 
and turn into greased loaf pan and 
bake at 350°F. one hour or longer, 
until it tests done. 


This recipe for Marmalade Kringle 
is taken from Fleischmann’s “Bake- 
it-easy Yeast Book.” Other fillings are 
equally good, such as one made with 
prunes or dates. Canned pie fillings 
can also be used, but are so liquid that 
the resulting kringle must be eaten 
with a fork. 


MARMALADE KRINGLE 
(Makes 2 cakes) 


% cup warm water (105° to 115° F.) 
2 packages active dry yeast 
1 cup warm milk (105° to 115° F.) 
¥% cup sugar 
1% teaspoons salt 
% cup (4% stick) margarine, softened 
2 eggs 
5 to 6 cups unsifted flour 
2 cups marmalade 
Salad oil 
Confectioners’ sugar frosting 


Measure warm water into large 
warm bowl. Sprinkle in yeast and stir 
until dissolved. Add warm milk, sugar, 
salt, margarine and eggs. Stir in 3 
cups flour. Beat vigorously with 
wooden spoon until smooth (150 
strokes). 

Add enough additional flour to 
make a soft dough. Turn out onto 
lightly floured board and knead until 
smooth and elastic, about 8 to 10 min- 
utes. Cover with plastic wrap, then 
a towel. Let rest 20 minutes. 

Divide dough into 4 equal pieces. 
Roll each piece into a 9 X 13-inch or 
10 X 15-inch rectangle on a lightly 
floured board. Place one layer of 
dough in bottom of greased 9X 13- 
inch or 10 x 15-inch pan. Spread with 
1 cup marmalade. Top with another 
layer of dough. Repeat with remain- 
ing layers of dough and marmalade 
to make second cake. Brush with salad 
oil. Cover pans loosely with plastic 
wrap. Refrigerate 2 to 24 hours. 

When ready to bake, remove from 
refrigerator. Uncover dough carefully. 
Let stand uncovered 10 minutes at 
room temperature. Puncture any gas 
bubbles which may have formed with 
a greased toothpick or metal skewer. 

Bake at 375° F. 20 to 25 minutes, 
or until done. Remove from pan im- 
mediately after baking. Glaze with 
confectioners’ sugar frosting. If 
desired, decorate with candied fruits. 


Cookies are a must at Christmas, 


and most of us have special ones that 
(Continued on page 30) 
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In winning the 1973 Chocolate 
Cake Contest, I believe Mrs. Wilfred 
Miller of Pendleton Grange in Niag- 
ara County may have set a record for 
the 38 years that AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRist and New York State Grange 
have co-sponsored baking contests. 
In 1964, Mrs. Miller was first-place 
winner in the Yeast Coffee Cake 
Contest; in 1968, she won second 
prize for doughnuts, and now another 
first for chocolate cake! 

As the No. 1 winner in the con- 
test, Mrs. Miller had her pick of the 
nine grand prizes and chose the $200 
cash award, a gift from Agway, Inc. 
She will also receive $20.00 from 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the 
$3.00 entry prize which State Grange 
gives each county winner who enters 
the state finals. 

Each of the top ten winners re- 
ceived the following grocery prizes: 
A case of Blue Boy vegetables from 
Curtice-Burns Foods and a case of 
assorted Ritter products from the 
Ritter Division of Curtice-Burns; a 
Treasure Chest Dairylea Cheese as- 
sortment from Dairylea Coorperative 
Inc.; a gift package of Hershey pro- 
ducts from Hershey Foods Corpora- 
tion and four boxes of Sterling Table 
Salt from International Salt Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Miller lives on the outskirts 
of Lockport and is also active in 
other community organizations be- 
sides the Grange. She has been a 4-H 
leader for 19 consecutive years, and 
the Millers were honored as the 
1973 “4-H Family of the Year” in 
Niagara County. What good train- 
ing the 4-H girls around Lockport 
are getting, and we'll look for future 
Grange baking contest winners from 
this group! 


Winner No. 2 

The second-place winner was 
found to be Mrs. Marion Zorn from 
Owego in Tioga County. From the 
other eight available grand prizes, 
Mrs. Zorn selected the Anscomatic 
236 XF Electric Eye Camera, award- 
ed by GAF Corporation. She will re- 
ceive $15.00 in cash from AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, $3.00 from State 
Grange, and the grocery gifts listed 
above. 

A Grange member for 30 years, 
Mrs. Zorn has entered many baking 
contests. She said she was sputter- 
ing about the cake going to Pomona 
competition, and her husband said, 
“Well, you won't have to make an- 
other one!” But her cake was judged 
best of the eight there, and she ad- 
vanced to the finals. 


Third-place Winner 

Mrs. Fenton Wagar of Penn Yan 
Grange in Yates County was declared 
the No. 3 winner. Mrs. Wagar lived 
on a farm in Yates County most of 
her life, moving to the village of 
Penn Yan after her husband’s death 
three years ago. During those years 
on the farm and while raising their 
seven children, Mrs. Wagar baked 
hundreds of chocolate cakes. 

The cake that went to State Grange 
Session was baked Saturday morning 
before she went to help prepare 
dinner for 100 square dancers that 
evening. She said, “I took a look at 
the crack in the top and expected my 
cake to be 50th!” 

Mrs. Wagar’s grand prize was the 
Singer Portable Sewing Machine, a 
gift from New York State Grange. 
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Mrs. Wilfred Miller 
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Pictured are co-directors of the Chocolate Cake Contest and winners present at State Grange Session in Cort- 
land. Left to right are Home Editor Augusta Chapman, Mrs. Alta Chase, Mrs. Robert Amidon, Mrs. Marion Zorn, 
Mrs. Wilfred Miller, Mrs. Fenton Wagar, Mrs. June Town and Mrs. Richard Pilc, Sr., chairman of State Grange 


Service & Hospitality Committee. 


She also received $14.00 in cash and 
the grocery prizes. 


Another Experienced Baker 


Onondaga County’s Mrs. Robert 
Amidon, a member of LaFayette 
Grange, was winner No. 4. Mrs. Ami- 


Second-place winner, 
Mrs. Marion Zorn, se- 
lected the Anscomatic 
Camera Kit which was 
given by GAF Corpora- 
tion. 





don also has seven children, so has 
done a heap of baking. She has lived 
on a dairy farm for 23 years but has 
only been a Grange member the last 
two years. 

Mrs. Amidon said she used to read 
about the baking contests in AMERI- 


Mrs. Wilfred Miller, 
Winner No. 1, chose 
as her grand prize the 
$200 cash award, a 
gift from Agway Inc. 


GAF CORPORATION 





Anscomatic 236 Camera Kit 





cAN AcricuLTurisT and think that 
when she was a Granger she would 
enter. It certainly didn’t take her 
long to become a winner after join- 
ing Grange! 

The Singer Powermaster Cleaner, 
also a gift from State Grange, went 
to Mrs. Amidon, along with. $11.00 
in cash and the groceries. 


Wins Electric Range 

It was hard for 5th-place winner, 
Mrs. June Town, to realize that she 
had received her first choice of 
grand prizes, the beautiful Monarch 
Electric Range. “You're kidding! I 
just can’t believe it,” she shrieked 
when I phoned her; an uproar in 
the background indicated her family 
had learned the news! Mrs. Town is 
a member of Kennedy Grange in 
Chautauqua County, and the range 
is a gift from Monarch Range Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Town baked two cakes after 
church on Sunday and brought the 
second one to the finals. Another 
4-H leader, having served for 2] 
years, she is also a long-time Grange 
member. In 1963, Mrs. Town’s daugh- 
ter, Linda, placed second in the 
Gingerbread Contest. 


6th and 7th-Place Winners 

Mrs. Frances Gibbs from Washing- 
ton County was winner No. 6. She 
wanted very much to come to State 
Grange but, living almost on the 
Vermont border, thought it was too 
long a trip. We sent home to her the 
lovely chest of Community silver 
which had been given by Oneida 
Ltd. Silversmiths. 

Experiences of the No. 7 winner, 
Mrs. Alta Chase of Otsego County 
prove it is possible to overcome 
handicaps that arise and still be < 
winner. I asked her how many cake: 
she made, and she replied, “Jusi 
one! That’s all I had time to do! ! 
baked it, put it in the freezer anc 
left for the Bahamas. State Ceres 
Mrs. Roger All, took it to Cortlanc 
for me. I got home about two hour: 
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Another gift from State 
Grange, the Singer 
Powermaster Cleaner, 
was awarded Mrs. Rob- 
ert Amidon, the 4th- 
place winner. 





The chrome Mixmaster 
Mixer, given by Inter- 
national Multifoods, 
was won by Mrs. Alta 
Chase, Winner No. 7. 
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Winner No. 3 was Mrs. 
Fenton Wagar. She 
took home the Singer 
Portable Sewing Ma- 
chine, a gift from State 
Grange. 


Mrs. Frances Gibbs, 
Winner No. 6, admires 
the Community silver 
which was given her by 
Oneida Ltd. Silver- 
smiths. 





by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


25 TOP WINNERS 


WMHNANAWN— 


Mrs. Wilfred Miller, Pendleton Grange, Niagara County 

. Mrs. Marion Zorn, Tioga Grange, Tioga County 

. Mrs. Fenton Wagar, Penn Yan Grange, Yates County 

. Mrs. Robert Amidon, LaFayette Grange, Onondaga County 

Mrs. June Town, Kennedy Grange, Chautauqua County 

Mrs. Frances Gibbs, North Granville Grange, Washington County 
Mrs. Alta Chase, Worcester Grange, Otsego County 

. Mrs. Marion Griswold, South Cortland Grange, Cortland County 
. Mrs. Mary Lou Hubbard, Cottage Grange, Cattaraugus County 


10. Mrs. Robert Cromie, Milton Grange, Saratoga County 

11. Mrs. Catherine Kampnich, Adirondack Grange, Lewis County 
12. Mrs. Stuart Preston, Lee Grange, Oneida County 

13. Mrs. Mabel Bellinger, Rock District Grange, Schoharie County 
14. Mrs. Ruth Stahl, East Fayette Grange, Seneca County 

15. Mrs. Harry DeVeau, Sound Avenue Grange, Suffolk County 
16. Mrs. George Slingerland, Freys Bush Grange, Montgomery County 
17. Mrs. Mabel Miller, Chemung Grange, Chemung County 

18. Mrs. Emma Years, Mendon Grange, Monroe County 

19. Mrs. Viola Gray, Wawayanda Grange, Orange County 

20. Mrs. Harold Hahn, Gifford Grange, Schenectady County 

21. Mrs. Hedwig Baxter, West Chazy Grange, Clinton County 
22. Mrs. Marion Martin, Mexico Grange, Oswego County 

23. Mrs. Carolyn Graves, Cuba Grange, Allegany County 

24. Mrs. Stanley Waldron, Stafford Grange, Genesee County 

25. Mrs. Doris Irving, Ravena Grange, Albany County 








Mrs. June Town, Winner No. 5, and her husband are shown with the ‘‘Jet- 
Fan’’ Convection Oven Electric Range which was-a gift from Monarch Range 


Company. 


before you called me!” 

And to make matters worse; Mrs. 
Chase’s oven went on strike, and she 
had to bake her cake at a neighbor’s 
apartment. Of course, I have to ad- 
mit that most of us would be willing 
to struggle with the problem of a 
trip to the Bahamas! 

Mrs. Chase’s grand prize was the 
chrome Mixmaster Mixer, awarded by 
International Multifoods. 


Winners No. 8 and 9 


With State Grange being held in 
Cortland, I assumed it would be a 
cinch for Mrs. Marion Griswold, 
Cortland County’s winner, to come 
for announcement of the winners on 
Tuesday morning. I was disappointed 
that previous commitments made it 
impossible for her to attend. The 
Regal Poly Um, a gift from Inter- 
national Salt Company, was Mrs. 
Griswold’s grand prize, as the 8th- 
place winner. 

Mrs. Mary Lou Hubbard, a member 
of Cottage Grange in Cattaraugus 
County, was winner No. 9. Her grand 
prize was the 4-piece Community 
Coffee Service, presented by the 


National Grange Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


Judges and Contest Directors 


Three home economists worked 
six hours judging the 52 cakes entered 
in the state finals. We sincerely ap- 
preciate the excellent job they did 
and their hard work in tasting and 
scoring each cake individually. 

Judges were Mrs. Esther Twenty- 
man, Homer, New York, Director of 
the Art & Home Center at New 
York State Fair; Mrs. Frances Arm- 
strong, also from Homer and a 
County Leader for 4H Extension, 
and Mrs. Betsy Young, Cortland, a 
former Home Demonstration Agent. 

Mrs. Richard Pilc, Sr., of Cowles- 
ville, New York, chairman of the 
State Grange Service & Hospitality 
Committee, and I were Co-Directors 
of the Chocolate Cake Contest for 
the state. Two other members of the 
State Committee — Mrs. Howard 
Clute of Schenectady and Mrs. Leslie 
Hoffman from Barton — helped us, 
as well as hundreds of Pomona and 
Subordinate Service and Hospitality 


‘Committee members. 
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CHANGES NEEDED 


Early in American history, a high 
percentage of our people were farm- 
ers and most of the rest were not 
very far removed from the land. Land 
was abundant and cheap, population 
density low, and fish and game rela- 
tively plentiful. 

We had largely inherited from 
English law the concept that game 
belonged to the state. Actually, the 
Crown gave land to titled persons 
and they became the masters of the 
land with all rights, including fish and 
game, accruing to them. But in the 
early stages of this country, the ques- 
tion of who owned the wildlife was 
largely academic. There was no 
great conflict of interests. 

As time elapsed, population in- 
creased and became more urban, 
game became less plentiful, and sea- 
son and bag limits were established 
to preserve a breeding nucleus each 
year. Even then, there were no 
serious problems between landowners 
and those who wanted to harvest 
the game or use the other recrea- 
tional resources of the open country- 
side. 

-In more recent years, however, 
with farm people in New York State 
down to about 1% percent of the 
population, it has become apparent 


that there needs to be some re-think- . 


ing about our trespass laws, and per- 
haps about the concept of who owns 


the game. 


Invasion 

The invasion of rural areas by non- 
farm people involves more than just 
hunters and fishermen. -It includes 
horsebackers, snowmobilers, _ trail- 
bikers, hikers, and so on and on. 
Then, of course, there is the occa- 
sional motorist who helps himself to 
a little farm produce that happens to 
be growing along the road or back 
where a bit of thievery is not easily 
observed! 

In spite of repeated suggestions 
from various individuals and groups, 
the number of people who ask per- 
mission to enter one’s property for 
whatever reason is amazingly small. 
Over the last several years, I doubt 
that more than three or four per 
year have asked us before they en- 
tered our lands. 

Most who come to use the out- 
doors are responsible people and 
pose no problem. Others abuse the 
privilege and spoil the deal for every- 
one. We are increasingly annoyed at 
the youngsters on horseback and on 
trail bikes who either don't realize 
their potential for damage or don't 
care. 

At any rate, they are among the 
causes of more and more posted signs 
around the countryside. In fairness, 
it must be said that (at least in our 
area) the increase in non-farm rural 
residents results in far more posted 
signs. Urban people who come to the 
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Farm News, Notes 
and Nonsense 


by Harold Hawley, 
Weedsport, New York 


country seem far less tolerant of in- 
vasion than their farm neighbors. 

We feel that posting is not the 
answer. It’s too expensive and time- 
consuming for a farmer to have to 
do this every fall, especially when no 
enforcement is possible if signs get 
pulled down and the property is not 
legally posted. Posting of properties 
also seems to lead all would-be tres- 
passers to conclude that any unposted 
land is open to use, with or without 
permission. 

We believe the law should read 
that privately-owned land may be 
presumed to be posted, and can be 
entered upon for recreational use 
only with consent of the owners or 
tenants. This would remove the need 
to post, and hopefully would do away 
with the notion that if no signs are 
visible, everybody's welcome. 

Under this arrangement, those who 
wish to let people on their land can 
do so. Those who don’t would be 
freed of the necessity to post or chase 
off unwelcome visitors. Making game 
the property of the landowner just 
like any other crop or livestock pro- 
duced on his farm (subject, of course, 
to seasons and bag limits) would 
make it more easily understood by 
all that no one is to take the game 
without permission, any more than 
they would take a heifer or a bushel 
of apples. 

Some say this will lead to farmers 
selling the right to hunt. Many al- 
ready are. I see no harm in this. 
Folks expect to pay for the other 
recreation they enjoy, be it golf, 
bowling, or even the use of a state 
park. 


PATH TO STAGNATION 


Once upon a long time ago, so 
they say, someone suggested to the 
town fathers that a canal be built 
through their valley. They said it 
would mean cheaper freight for their 
cheese, wheat and wool, and might 
lower the price of their supplies. The 
fathers said “yea” ...so it was done, 
and progress followed. 

Later it was suggested that an 
improved road would be better than 
the old trail. “So be it,” they said, 
and built a plank road to keep ve- 
hicles out of the mud. All were happy 
at the easier, cheaper flow of goods 
and services. 

Still later, a railroad was proposed. 
Most greeted the new venture with 
enthusiasm, figuring it would benefit 
nearly everyone. Likewise, when 
some later-day dreamer proposed an 
airstrip for the community the idea 
received general support and the air- 
port was built. 

Someone scratched around and 
found some coal. All rejoiced at the 
new fuel source and at the jobs the 
mines created. When oil-drilling op- 
erations were successful, they re- 


joiced once more. 

Being a perceptive people, they 
could see the advantages of electric- 
ity over kerosene for lighting and 
over steam for power, and therefore 
gave their blessing and support to 
the new power plant. Industry fol- 
lowed and the economy prospered 
—no longer a strictly agrarian, more 
or less self-sufficient economy, but 
a diversified agricultural, industrial, 
service type of society with many 


individuals becoming specialized, 
doing what they did best and at the 
most profit. 


Still later, this society, being opti- 
mistic and forward-looking, teamed 
up to send some of their adventure- 
some youth on a long trip to outer 
space...clear to the moon, it’s 
rumored ... with the notion that the 
knowledge gained would ultimately 
benefit all. 

During all these years, the people 
had been well-fed and multiplying 
like mad. As they became more 
crowded, they became more con- 
cerned about their environment. 
Most had been trying to improve 
their environmental situations all 
along, but it now became almost a 
passion to weigh each new proposal 
less on its merit than on its possible 
ecological impact. 


Too Risky 


So when a nuclear power plant 
was proposed to ease the power 
shortage, all the grandchildren looked 
at each other and agreed they did 
need one, but couldn’t it be built 
someplace else? “Too risky and with 
possible ecological impact we can't 
foresee; let’s look at the alternatives.” 
And so it came to pass that pro- 
crastination replaced the power 
plant. 

When more oil supplies were 
needed to keep a prosperous society 
booming, more offshore drilling was 
proposed. Lo, a loud cry went forth 
through all the land: “Too risky; 
well have no more drilling in our 
ocean.” Many were also strongly op- 
posed to a pipeline to bring in oil 
from a far northern land because 
there might be undesirable results. 
Progress began to wither and die on 
the vine. 

Now, as always, a few people 
favored change and improvement. 
One such fellow proposed a new jet 
airport to add to the existing air 
facilities. Again the people assembled 
together and came up with a long 
and formidable list of objections. 
“Too noisy, too much pollution, too 
much good land taken out of pro- 
duction. Besides, do we really need 
it?” And nothing was done. 

Next, some “scheming politician” 
pointed out the need for a super- 
highway. Folks banded together and 
shot that one down, too. “Not 
through here,” they said in a unified 
voice. “Once our good farmland is 
paved, it’s gone forever. Besides, the 
environmental impact study isn’t all 
that convincing.” So while they 
fought and argued (and the lawyers 
waxed fat), another opportunity 
knocked in vain. 

We'd be the first to agree that 
not all proposals have equal merit 
and all should be carefully examined. 
May as well ’fess up, too, that we 
breathe easier when the proposals 
involve someone else’s back forty 
instead of ours. Likewise, we will 


fight right along with the rest to try 


to get highways built where they do 
the least damage to agriculture, and 
we'll resist airports on our better 
land — but that’s different than re- 
sisting all change and progress. 

If we need roads, airports, mines, 
oil, dams, power plants or whatever, 
don’t we all have some responsibility 
as citizens to be something other 
than just negative? Let’s fairly and 
objectively weigh the facts and al- 
ternatives, sift out the panic, hysteria, 
prejudice and propaganda, and try 
to support some reasonable, positive 
position. 

If we aren’t willing and able to do 
this, we will so undermine and emas- 
culate progress that we will live to 
see our great nation stagnate and be- 
come a second-rate society with a 
declining standard of living. It’s 
inconceivable to me that we can't 
make wise decisions that will lead to 
progress and at the same time pro- 
vide reasonable protection to the 
environment. 


SILO FIRES 


Too often a silo filled or partly 
filled with haylage either catches on 
fire or chars away to partially ruin 
the feed. These tragedies occur both 
in regular concrete silos and in sealed- 
storage structures. 

Spontaneous combustion in hay- 
mows is not all that new; we don’t 
normally expect it in silos, but it 
can happen. If not enough oxygen is 
present to cause an actual fire or ex- 
plosion, some charring ‘r carameliz- 
ing can occur if conditions are right. 


Another consideration is more im- 
portant. Opening up a silo (especially 
a sealed-storage unit) to get at a fire 
can cause a terrific explosion as the 
air rushes in. Use of water and foam 
may split the silo staves if they are 
really hot. I don’t know whether the 
foam will harm the feed, but would 
certainly want to check before feed- 
ing it. 

Going into the silo after a fire has 
its hazards, too. Gases from the fire 
may linger. If a hole has been burned 
beneath the surface of the feed, a 
person could suddenly find himself 
up to his ears in hot haylage! Cer- 
tainly there should be another man 
in the chute ready to pull out the 
person who went into the silo (hope- 
fully with a rope around him). 

There is a difference of opinion on 
the value of sealing off a silo once 
it has been afire. It seems reasonable 
that keeping air out as much as pos- 
sible might help to prevent a second 
fire. This doesn’t always work, how- 
ever. Even with good attempts to 
seal off the haylage with plastic or 
with new silage, second and third 
fires have occurred. 

Assuming reasonably-moist © hay- 
lage to be safest, putting it into the 
silo that way seems to be the best 
approach. 

Speaking of insurance, this is an- 
other aspect of this whole problem. 
Almost no one carries insurance on 
his silo, or its contents, or the ma- 
chinery therein. A silo fire can ruin 
hundreds, even thousands of dollars 
worth of feed. It can also burn the 
doors, blast off the roof, or maybe 
only ruin the silo unloader. In any 
event, it may be worthwhile to think 
about the property involved and 
cover part of it with insurance. 
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READER SERVICE 252 


READER SERVICE 
CLAIMS SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Irvin LaPier, West Chazy 
Refund on order 

Mr. Raymond Franklin, Portland 
Refund on seeds 

Mr. George Moses, Valatie 
Refund of premium 

Mrs. Chester Garey, Hammondsport 
Charge cancelled 

Mrs. Richard Rossman, Canaan 
Refund on book 

Mr. Dayton Douglass, Canajoharie 
Overpayment refund 

Mrs. Leonard Moore, Fort Ann 
Refund on merchandise 

Mrs. Myron Lehman, Lowville 
Balance of refund 

Mr. Bruce Fuller, Angelica 
Refund on order 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. J. R. Lane, Huntington 
Refund on order 

Mrs. Mabel Swan, Galeton 
Account cleared — 

Mrs. Frank Nader Sr., Cochranton 
Refund on order 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. Eva Batchelder, Hampton 
Refund on order 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. Carroll Rich, Pepperell 
Refund on plants 





BOX TOPS 


A premium offer accomplishes 
several things. It helps to promote 
the sale of a product, it provides a 
profitable enterprise for a mailing 
firm, and it often causes participants 
considerable frustration. 

When the response is heavy, mail- 
ings tend to bog down. At that point, 
Mrs. Housewife questions why a 
well-known firm should stoop to such 
penny-ante tactics to “rob” her of 
a buck or two — especially when she 
bought more than she really needed 
in order to get enough box tops. 

She writes a letter. It is ignored. 
She may not realize that her letter 
went to an independent firm whose 
only connection with the “name” 
company is filling premium orders. 
When she comes to us, we contact 
the manufacturer directly, giving 
him the dubious honor of making it 
right with the customer. 

We might add a postscript. We 
know a lady who waited several 
months for an attractive stainless 


@ 





steel serving dish for the oblong tubs 
of her favorite spread. About a month 
later, the producer switched to round 
tubs. Talk about frustration!! 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


Fifty-eight refund checks, ranging 
in amounts from $4.55 to $1,149.78, 
are being held as undeliverable by 
the Office of the New York State 
Attorney General in connection with 
an alleged price-fixing conspiracy 
involving five drug companies be- 
tween 1954 and 1966. 

A total of 4,057 consumer claims 
were validated and approved in 
New York State. Checks were mailed 
in December 1972. Following is a 
partial list of persons still unlocated 
whose last-known addresses are in 
our reading area. If you know the 
present whereabouts of any of these 
people, please notify READER SER- 
VICE, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


NEW YORK 


Neal R. Abron, Briarcliff Manor 
Abraham Azoulay, Valley Stream 
Martin Bernstein, Coram 

H. Brock, Port Washington 
Bogart Carlaw, Chappaqua 
Susan Dimartino, Syosset 
William Edney, Roosevelt 

W. D. Eisenhower, E. Northport 
Mrs. C. Famulare, Deer Park 
John Frascella, N. Merrick 


Fell Asleep at The Wheel 


Eighteen year old Robert Dubois of Shoreham, Vermont was 
but minutes from home when his car sped off the road and 
crashed into a tree. Robert suffered cuts, bruises and a frac- 
tured hip. He spent thirty-six days in the hospital and many 
weeks at home laid up unable to work the family farm. 


Carrying several North American policies Robert received 
benefits totaling $2208.56 from local agent Mark Prindle of 
Charlotte, Vt. Part of Robert’s note of thanks reads, 


“The money will come in handy for the bills. The thought 
of knowing I was insured made it a lot better.” 


BENEFITS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list. 


Mrs. Agnes C. Gallopini, Rockville Centre 
A. H. Gapsch, Pelham 

Frances Gerstein, Plainview 

M. Goell, Scarsdale 

S. M. Gordon, Mohegan Lake 
Walter Hays, Plainview 

Irene Kaufman, Howard Beach 
Family Mackiefar, Hauppauge 
Mrs. Tom Malinish, Monsey 
Elizabeth Manber, Farmingdale 
Mrs. H. T. Metz, Freeport 

John Mulle, Plainview 

Mrs. Pat Nemeroff, Wantagh 
Helen Norman, Long Beach 
Renee Opperman, Spring Valley 
Charles Piliero, Amityville 

Mrs. Ann Rubenstein, Scarsdale 
Numan L. Scott, Islip 

Mrs. Bruce M. Smith, Great Neck 
Helene Smith, Binghamton 

Myrna Tarkan, Monsey 

Laura S. Timer, Binghamton 

Mrs. Edward Tragler, Tarrytown 
George Weisenberg, Fresh Meadow 
Donald Weiss, Wading River 
Ethel Woodring, Springville 

Irving W. Woolf, Woodmere 
Genevieve M. Young, Baldwin 


MAINE 
Susan K. Frady, New Bedford 


CONNECTICUT 

Howard Sinnett, E. Hartford 
MARYLAND 

DeForest M. Peterson, Potomac 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Earland Sandstrom, Springfield 


Dale Wolfer, Fillmore, N.Y. —............ $ 327.65 
Motorbike accident—cut face 

Gladys Dillenbeck, Johnson City, N.Y. 137.14 
Fell off stool—broke toe 

Delphin Tingue, Delevan, N.Y. ......... 3408.61 
Ran over by tractor—broke pelvis 

Norman Tingue, Jr., Franklinville, N.Y. 1041.09 
Caught under loader—broke foot 

Paul Benham, Auburn, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—injured leg 

Cosmo Trippe, Fredonia, N.Y. 
Operating saw—cut hand 

Russell G. Joy, Fredonia, N.Y. 

~ Fell off bicycle—inj. hand 

Walter Hartman, Sr., Elmira, N.Y. _ 2280.00 
Caught in PTO—broke ankle 

Frank Hofmann, Oxford, N.Y. ........ 634.83 
Fell from hay wagon—broke rib 

Lawrence Parker, Champlain, N.Y. .. 124.28 
Horse reared, pulled rope—cut hand 

Harmon Kinney, Blodgett Mills, N.Y. 200.00 
Caught in PTO—inj. leg 

James Smith, Delhi, N.Y. 
Knocked down by cow—broke arm 

Elizabeth Mattice, Hobart, N.Y. 
Bike skidded on gravel—inj. arm, leg 

Nancy Smith, East Concord, N.Y. _.... 1305.00 
Roller skating—broke ankle 

Ruth Phillips, Wattsburg, Pa. ......... 324.92 
Stepped in hole—broke wrist 

James Johnston, Burke, N.Y. 
Truck accident—broke nose 

Dewitt Gros, Jr., Johnstown, N.Y. ... 2220.18 
Auto accident—inj. back 

Harold Smith, Jr., Corfu, N.Y. 
Slipped on trailer—inj. leg 

Ann Shoemaker, Westkill, N.Y. 
Auto accident—whiplash injury 

Francis Goutremout, Poland, N.Y. _.. 1295.00 
Changing tire—inj. foot 

James Lamphere, Jordanville, N.Y. _. 404.08 
Fell off horse—injured leg 

John Basar, Jr., Adams, N.Y. 1400.00 
Elevator dropped—broke feet 

Charles Boni, Carthage, N.Y. _......... 222.85 
Fell down ladder—broke heel 

Peter Phalen, Copenhagen, N.Y. ._.... 906.11 
Auto accident—head injury 

Duane Moshier, Croghan, N.Y. .. ... 1228.18 
Gored by bull—inj. abdomen 

Marion Bezer, Lowville, N.Y. 
Fell on ramp—broke arm 

Howard Marshall, Avon, N.Y. 
Attacked by bull—inj. leg 

Hugh Wratten, N. Brookfield, N.Y. _ 
Fell off tractor—broke leg 

Steven Judd, DeRuyter, N.Y. 
Running & fell—injured hand 

Jasper Howlett, West Henrietta, N.Y. 383.57 
Caught in machine—inj. arm 

Herbert Moyer, Fort Plain, N.Y. ... 302.86 
Walked into pipe—inj. head 

L. Lederhouse, Ransomville, N.Y. _. 246.42 
Tripped over shoelace—broke wrist 


Edgar Lewis, Camden, N.Y. —............. $ 781.05 
Getting on tractor—inj. foot 

Alice Sanborn, Cleveland, N.Y. 1190.00 
Bicycle accident—broke knee 

Robert Carl, LaFayette, N.Y. 1287.28 
Caught in silo chain—cut hand 

Daniel Baker, Liverpool, N.Y. 
Went thru glass door—cut arm 

Ernest Laursen, Geneva, N.Y. _..... 
Kicked by cow—broke hand 

Melvin Buckland, Albion; N.Y. ........... 1070.00 
Stepped in hole—inj. knee 

Douglas Potter, West Monroe, N.Y. .. 373.00 
Wrestling, fell—broke elbow 

Michael Frost, Worcester, N.Y. 1367.14 
Motorcycle accident—inj. hip 

D. Goodale, Richford Sprgs., N.Y. ..... 276.25 
Slid into base—broke tooth 

Arthur Walrath, Johnsonville, N.Y. ... 1185.72 
Caught in pulley—inj. hand 

Dennis Lantry, Helena, N.Y. 
Hit by hayfork—broke jaw 

Ralph Hynes, Heuvelton, N.Y. 1643.56 
Knocked down by cow—broke ankle 

Gladys Kendle, Schoharie, N.Y. . 
Tripped over stool—inj. ankle 

Rene Richtmyer, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 364.57 
Auto accident—inj. neck 

Eugene Wargo, Interlaken, N.Y. 
Pushed by hog into ramp—inj. elbow 

Roy Elliott, Campbell, N.Y. 
Thrown from horse—inj. knee 

Martin Cornish, Hammondsport, N.Y. 1024.06 
Adjusting tractor blade—inj. hand 

Ann Latham, Orient, N.Y. 
Hand went through window—cut wrist 

Wm. Rosenberger, Owego, N.Y. _. 1398.38 
Beam fell—inj. shoulder 

Marian Austin, Freeville, N.Y. ........... 874.50 
Fell over hassock—inj. leg 

William Scofield, Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 105.00 
Ground caved in—broke knee 

Elsie Tearney, Clyde, N.Y. 
Chair collapsed—injured neck 

Richard Shove, Sodus, N.Y. .............. 1157.29 
Auto accident—multiple injuries 

Bernard Becker, North Java, N.Y. ... 218.16 
Hydraulic hitch dropped—broke toe 

W. Brunelle, Granville Summit, Pa. . 145.72 
Horse reared—inj. neck 

Ronald Zaborowski, Wattsburg, Pa. _.. 304.00 
Dragged by cow—broke collarbone 

Raymond Grant, New Egypt, NJ. ...... 539.75 
Fell off ladder—broke arm 

W. Earl Reed, Phillipsburg, N.J. ..... 1332.86 
Kicked by horse—internal injury 

Curtis Ruppert, G. Barrington, Mass. 780.84 
Auto accident—head injury 

Charles Sylvester, Greene, Me. ... 1034.00 
Hit by board—injured leg 

Robert DuBois, Shoreham, Vt. 2208.56 
Auto accident—broke hip 

Percy Mack, Vergennes, Vt. ........... 1105.00 
Carrying hay, slipped—inj. back 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 





NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


’ x v 
NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (in Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST salesman Locklin Norton is presenting a reward 
check to Mrs. Harold Whitney of Batavia, New York. Mrs. Whitney pro- 
vided New York State Police with information which led to the arrest and 
conviction on charges of petit larceny of two youths who broke into her 
home and stole several items. Judge Charles W. Barrett, in Special Ses- 
sions Court, sentenced one of the young men to Elmira Reformatory and 
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gave the other one a conditional discharge. 
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eaven’s sake, 
suffer any longer with the FRONT-end type of 
tiller shown above — the type with revolving 
blades in the FRONT and NO POWER to the wheels 


— the type that shakes the living daylights out 
of you — the type that leaves wheelmarks and 


» Why, for 


footprints in the soil you have just tilled or 
cultivated? 
You could be so much happier with the TROY- 
BILT Roto Tiller-Power Composter which has its 
revolving blades in the REAR and POWER DRIVEN 
WHEELS — and is SO EASY to use you guide it 
with just ONE HAND! (See ‘Joy!’ below) You do 
NOT have to walk behind it, leaving footprints! 
It does NOT shake you half to death! It leaves 
NO wheelmarks. There’s NO unbear- ‘ 
able tangling — even tilling under 
standing cornstalks, tall weeds, all 
residues, and cover crops! SO, if 


[ you want tilling to be a JOY in- 












stead of TORTURE from now on, 
please clip this ad now and 
send today for the whole 

story of this wonder- 
fully differ- 

ent and 
better de- 
sign in 
tillers! 


INGS now 
in effect 
for a lim- ™ 
ited time. . 
Write now & 
to — 
TROY-BILT Roto Tiller-Power Composters, Dept. 
3027D , 102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12180. 


. Si aeeI 
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FIRST TIME IN THE U.S.A. — 
THE FAMOUS FINNISH STEAM PROCESS 


JUICE EXTRACTOR. 


Make and preserve full bodied, 
vitamin-rich juices, sauces, jel- 
lies, jams and homemade wines. 


The 
MEHU-MAIJA JUICE EXTRACTOR 


11 Qt. Size $27.50 
7 Qt. Size $24.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back - 
Orders filled same day received. 


Add $1.75 PP & Handling For Either Size 
(N.Y.S. residents add appropriate tax.) 


A WONDERFUL GIFT IDEA! 
Order from: Osmo O. Heila, 
Podunk Rd., Trumansburg, N.Y. 14886 





° NEW & FREE ° 
° BURPEE GARDEN BOOK ; 


e . e 
e The best guide for new and exclusive flowers and » 
e vegetables and old favorites. Plus everything for @ 
@ your garden, Send for your free copy today. @ 


$ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.,6104 Burpee Bldg., Phila. © 
¢ Pa. 19132 © Clinton, 10. 52732 ¢ Riverside, Ca.95202 ¢ 
SOOSSSHSHOSSSSOHOSSHCSCHESCSEOEEES 


NN auto Every type & size 
FREE 


ifs trailer era ene, 
O Bisia\ an BeleS) SAVINGS 


LET US PROVE IT WRITE US TODAY 


«113 Chestnut St..Camden, N.J. 


ALUMINUM “POSTED’’ SIGNS 


For Sportsmen’s Clubs, Farms, Landowners. 


We 
Vinh:t > yee 





styles. Permanent. Ine ive. 
FREE SAMPLE AND LITERATURE. 
JOHN VOSS 





Department AAD, Farley Lane, Manlius, 
New York 13104 Telephone 315-682-6418 


Cough 
too 
much? 


Short 
of 
breath? 


See your doctor, says your 
Christmas Seal association. 
Don't take chances with 

- Respiratory Disease. 











One of Mexico City’s most impressive buildings is the Library, which is 
beautifully decorated with a huge mosaic. 


South of the Border... 


How would you like to spend two 
weeks next spring in sunny lands 
“south of the border” and see the 
true old Mexico, 
which is still 
strongly _—_influ- 
enced by its 
Spanish and In- 
dian cultures? 
Dates for our 
Colonial Mexico 
Holiday are 
March 4 to 19, 
and we cordially invite you to come 
with us. We will bypass some of the 
crowded tourist spots to visit the 
birthplaces of Mexican independence 
and enjoy the welcome of a spirited, 
friendly people. 

We will fly to Mexico City where 
we begin our vacation in this fasci- 
natingly different land. There’s much 
to see and do here, for Mexico City 
is one of the world’s loveliest and 
most exciting cities. Our sightseeing 
will include the famed Pink Zone 
shopping district, the magnificent 
Sports Palace, Cathedral Square, 
Plaza of the Three Cultures, Chapul- 
tepec Park and the Anthropology 
Museum. 

We'll drive the length of the Paseo 
de la Reforma, perhaps the most 
beautiful boulevard in the world, 
and attend a performance of the 
Folklore Ballet in the Palace of Fine 
Arts. Here, we will also see the fabu- 
lous Tiffany Glass Curtain. On anoth- 
er day we'll visit the marvelous ruins 
of Teotihuacan and stop at the Shrine 
of Guadalupe. 

Leaving Mexico City, we visit 
Tepotzatlan to see its cathedral and 
monastery, also San Juan del Rio, a 
center of onyx craftmanship, and 
Queretaro where we still sense the 
strong influence of Spain. We spend 
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the night at an old Spanish inn in 
quaint San Miguel de Allende, head- 
quarters for many world famous 
artists. 

Guanajuato is situated in a beau- 
tiful mountain valley. You'll enjoy 
strolling along the narrow streets, 
overhung with balconies and lantern 
lit at night. Guadalajara, perhaps 
the most Mexican of all Mexican 
cities, is responsible for mariachis, 
tequilla, also the fine leather and 
blown glass for which the country is 
noted. 

Puerto Vallarta, made famous by 
the filming of “Night of the Iguana,” 
is still a relatively unspoiled fishing 
village and an enjoyable place to sun 
and swim if you wish. Visiting Patz- 
cuaro, the serenly beautiful Indian 
village of centuries ago, is like walk- 
ing into a living page of the past. 
A boat trip will take us to the an- 
cient island of Janitzio where fisher- 
men use butterfly nets, as they have 
for hundreds of years. 

In the lovely city of Morelia with 
its Old World atmosphere, we'll see 
the ancient aqueduct and one of the 
prettiest city squares to be found 
anywhere. The spa of Ixtapan is 
Mexico’s fountain of youth. This de- 
lightful city has something to interest 
everyone — a luxury golf course, 
mineral baths, carriage rides and 
many fascinating things to see. 

No visit to Mexico would be com- 
plete if it skipped Taxco, where the 
colonial charm has been preserved 
by governmental decree. Its cobble- 
stone streets are lined with quaint 
red-tiled houses and flower-covered 
shops. It’s fun to hunt for treasures 
in silverware and watch the natives 
fashion beautiful handmade jewelry. 

Cuernavaca, the last highlight of 
our tour, is called “City of Eternal 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Colonial Mexico Holiday ____ 


Caribbean Cruise 


Name 
Address 


South Pacific Holiday —__ 


Florida Circle Tour 











(Please print) 


Spring.” This semi-tropical resort 
area has been popular since before 
the Spanish conquest. The Palace of 
Cortez, now an historical museum, 
dates back to 1530. 

Our tour agents, the Travel Ser- 
vice Bureau of Needham, Massa- 
chusetts, have planned an exciting 
trip which includes many of the 
places you’ve always wanted to visit. 
Like all American AGRICULTURIST 
tours, the Colonial Mexico Holiday 
is a first class, escorted, all-expense, 
no-worry vacation. Our tour manager 
looks after all details, and you will 
travel with a friendly, congenial 
group of people. Write today for the 
tour itinerary which gives complete 
information about costs. 


Other Trips 


Don’t forget our other early spring 
vacations! First, there’s the fabulous 
once-in-a-lifetime South Pacific Holi- 
day (February 2 to March 8), visit- 
ing Samoa, Fiji, Australia, Tasmania, 
both islands of New Zealand and 
Tahiti. 

Next comes our Caribbean Cruise 
from February 20 to March 5. Ports 
of call will be San Juan, St. Thomas, 
St. Maarten, Curacao and Montego 
Bay. 
Then from February 23 to March 
9, we hope many of you will join 
our Florida Circle Tour and see all 
the attractions of the Sunshine State. 
Mail the coupon today. 


(Continued from page 25) 
only make an appearance at this 
time of year. These Moravian Christ- 
mas Cookies are an annual at our 
house. They are crisp and spicy and 
very inexpensive to make unless you » 
count your time. They are lovely cut 
in shapes and decorated, and wrapped 
in clear plastic, they can be tied to 
the Christmas tree with colorful 
ribbons. 


MORAVIAN CHRISTMAS COOKIES 

4 cups sifted flour 

1 cup plus 2 tablespoons brown sugar, 
firmly packed 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 

1 teaspoon salt 

Y% teaspoon baking soda 3 

1 cup margarine 

1 cup molasses 

% teaspoon vinegar 


Measure flour, sugar, cinnamon, 
salt and baking soda in sifter. Sift 
three times. Cut in margarine until 
mixture is the texture of meal. Add 
molasses and vinegar. Stir until thor- 
oughly blended; cover bowl. 

Chill dough until very firm. Roll 
chilled dough to about %-inch thick- 
ness on floured board. Cut as desired 
and place on greased cooky sheets. 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) for 
8 to 10 minutes. Makes 100 cookies 
about 2% inches in diameter. 


NEW LITTLE MOTHER 


by Geraldine Ross 


Eve leans close, with Paradise 
Warm and sunny in her eyes. 
Sarah’s yearning, Rachel's tears 
Shimmer down the lonely years. 
Across the frankincense and myrrh, 
Across the Christchild’s slightest stir, 
Mary leans a tender while, 

Smiling her most gentle smile 

At this new love, so bright, so pure, 
This motherhood in miniature, 

This wide-eyed child, uplifted, blessed, 
Clutching her first doll to her breast! 
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Merry Christmas! We wish each 
reader of the AmeEricAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIst the happiest of holidays. 
Let’s hope that 
‘74 will be the 
best year ever! 

How are your 
house plants do- 
ing? With the 
heat going full 
blast in our 
homes, many 
plants may have 
started to take on leaf burn, espe- 
cially around the edges and on the 
tips. Keep the plants cool at night 
(60 to 65 degrees) for longer mileage. 
Also, never let the soil go completely 
dry. By placing the plants on a tray 
of pebbles which is kept moist, you 
can do a lot to maintain humidity 
for your plants. 





Window Greenhouse 

Many AA readers would like a 
small space where they can grow 
plants and start seeds, without using 
a greenhouse. This is possible by 
installing a “window greenhouse, ’ 
and you don’t have to mutilate your 
window frame or sash to install it. 

You can buy a window greenhouse 
from firms specializing in green- 
house supplies. They are quite inex- 
pensive and are not unsightly. If you'd 
like the name of a firm which makes 
the window greenhouses, send us a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. If 
youre handy, you can even make a 
window greenhouse yourself; shelves 
can be either wood or glass. 


Keep Kids Busy 

During the winter months, your 
kids are apt to get a bit restless. If 
you d like a good idea for maintaining 
interest and excitement, why not 
have them start a collection of items 
that can be grown right from the 
grocery shopping bag? 

Here are a few items for them to 
tackle — Carrots make a fine “fern” 
plant. Cut off the tops and place in 
a dish of pebbles and water. Sweet 
potato is an excellent vine for trailing 
or climbing up the window frame. 
Place a root in water and watch it 
grow. 

An onion bulb or garlic clove can 
be started in a glass of water. Pieces 
can be eaten during the winter 
months. (Ask the kids why onions 
make them cry when they’re peeled.) 
An avocado pit (the seed) can also 
be started in a glass of water. Thrust 
a toothpick in sides to keep it out of 
water. Or pot the seed in a mixture of 
soil in a clay pot. 

Seeds of- grapefruit, oranges, lem- 
ons and other citrus fruit can be start- 
ed in a pot of loose soil. Plants may 
not bear edible fruit, but you'll like 
the foliage effect. Start a pineapple 
indoors. Cut off the top and root it in 
a shallow pan of water. After it has 
rooted, pot it in a mixture of sand, peat 
and loam. 

There are dozens of other things 
you can do to educate your Junior 
Green Thumbs. Here’s one the kids 
always like — Dampen a large coarse 
sponge and hang it from a cord in a 
sunny window. Sprinkle the moist 
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sponge with clover, redtop, grass, 
flax or mustard seeds. Keep the sponge 
damp at all times. Before long, seeds 
will sprout and cover the sponge 
with a solid coat of greenery. 

And don’t forget to make a terrari- 
um. A goldfish bowl, brandy snifter, 
candy jar or any glass receptacle is 
ideal for making a terrarium for grow- 
ing plants in your home or classroom. 

Sprinkle some woods soil in the 
bottom, plus a few bits of charcoal. 
Try to create natural scenes, copied 
directly from the woods. The ex- 
perience your children receive will 


be tremendous. Does any AA reader 
have other ideas to add to the 
above? Please send them along, 


Controlling Cockroaches 


Don't be ashamed if you see a 
cockroach or two in your home. 
They are often brought in by various 
and sundry means. This good home- 
made formula for exterminating 
cockroaches was sent to us by a 
reader who says, “It’s non-poisonous 
to humans and destroys cockroaches, 
waterbugs and similar insects which 
enter homes.” 

Thoroughly mix 9 ounces of borax, 
2% ounces of cornstarch, 2 ounces 
of plaster of Paris and 1% ounces 
of cocoa. Sprinkle freely around 
their haunts. Continue for several 


days after the bugs have disappeared. 


AA Garden Clinic 

A reader writes, “We saved some 
seed from our vegetable plants. 
Please tell us how to care for it.” 

Answer — First, never save seed 
from hybrid plants. After the seed 
is cleaned and dried, store it in 
glass jars tightly sealed and at low 
temperatures and low humidity. The 
best temperature is between 40 and 
50 degrees, but the most important 
thing is to keep it dry! Even at low 
temperatures, seed will not remain 
viable if the humidity is high. 

Flower and vegetable seeds are 
rather inexpensive when compared 
to other costs. Several weeks before 
sowing, test your seed for germina- 
tion. If it’s low, discard the seed 
and buy new seed from a reputable 
firm. 






It never forgets it's a tough truck 


Double-walled 


Double-wall Fleet- 


Fleetside tailgate. side cargo box. 


Welded into a single 
solid unit that’s two steel 
walls thick. 


Tough frame 
side and cross- 
member design. 
Deep side rails joined 
by husky crossmembers 
for a solid, rigid founda- 
tion. 


Finned rear drum 


brakes. Cast iron-steel 
alloy and finned for effi- 
cient cooling. Drum de- 
sign helps keep contam- 
inants away from lining. 


Cargo box is double- 
walled, top to bottom, to 
help protect exterior wall 
from dents and nicks. 


Tough 


Load Control rear 
leaf springs. Two- 
stage multi-leaf design. 
As load weight increases, 
so does spring support. 
Result: a smooth ride 
without a load, strong 
support loaded. 


Staggered place- 
ment of rear 
shocks. Positioned 
with one slanting for- 
ward, one aft to reduce 
brake and power hop. 


Building a better way 


Douwble-wall in- 


sulated cab roof. 
The two steel walls that 
form the cab roof are 
separated by a layer of 
insulation. 


Power flow- 
through venti- 
lation. Electric fan 
starts changing cab air 
as soon as you turn the 
ignition key. 


all over ...and under 


Sixes and V8s to 


454 cu.in. All de- 
signed to operate effi- 
ciently on no-lead, low- 


lead or regular fuels. J 


Frame-mounted 

fuel tank. Located 
outside the cab to elim- 
inate fuel odor and-slosh 
noise from cab interior. 


Full front wheel- 
housings.  All-steel 
one-piece inner front 
fenders help protect 
against rust and corro- 
sion. Undercoated, too. 


Massive Girder 
Beam front sus- 
pension. Front wheels 
are suspended independ- 
ently. Tough coil springs 
at each wheel. 


Improved brake system. Chevrolet an- 
nounces an improvement in pickup brake systems. 
Complete brake systems are computer-matched to 
pickup size and capacity. Heavier duty trucks get 
heavier duty brakes automatically. Also new are 
front disc brake lining wear sensors which sound 
an audible signal when pads need replacement. 


to serve the U.S.A. 





Food For 
The Spirit 






by Robert L. Clingan 


In the gospel of Luke, the shep- 
herds of the fields around Bethlehem 
learned of the birth of Jesus through 
the song of angels. The angels sang 
of peace on earth... “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men with whom He is 
pleased.” 

That was two thousand years ago. 
Jesus was called “the Prince of 
Peace,’ yet our world has known 
little respite from war. We feel like 
the poet Tennyson, who wrote that 
on Christmas day he heard the bells 
ring “peace on earth,” but there 
was no peace in the world in which 
he lived. 


Way To Peace 


Yet it is in part because of this 
story of Jesus’ birth, and this song 
of the angels recorded in the Bible, 
that we look to Him for the way to 
peace in our world. When men have 
taken Jesus and His teachings seri- 
ously, they have begun to move in 
the directions that make for peace 
in the world. He not only gave them 
a vision of peace, but inspired in 
them a repudiation of war. 

Think of these statements attrib- 
uted to Him by the writers of our 
Bible: “He that takes the sword will 
perish by the sword”... Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the sons of God”... “Seek 
first the kingdom of God, and all 
things will be added to you.” 

He has been and continues to be 
the inspiration of the peacemakers 
and peace-searchers in all the days 
that followed His birth. One man 
He inspired above many others was 
Francis of Assisi, who became a 
saint of the Roman Catholic church 
and the founder of the Franciscan 
Fathers. Francis of Assisi left as our 
common heritage and contribution 
to the peace of the world, his great 
prayer for peace: 

“Lord, make me a channel of Thy 
peace 

That where there is hatred, 

I may bring love; 

That where there is wrong, 

I may bring the spirit of forgiveness; 

That where there is discord, 

I may bring harmony; 

That where there is error, 

I may bring truth; 

That where there is doubt, 

I may bring faith; 

That where there is despair, 

I may bring hope; 

That where there are shadows, 

I may bring Thy light; 

That where there is sadness, 

I may bring joy; 

Lord, grant that I may seek rather 

To comfort than to be comforted; 

To understand than to be understood; 

To love than to be loved; 

For it is by giving, that one receives; 

It is by self-forgetting that one finds; 

It is by forgiving that one is forgiven; 

It is by dying that one awakens to 

Eternal Life.” 

When people pray this prayer 
sincerely and with a deep sense of 
commitment, peace on this earth 
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becomes a little more possible. They 
become less and less a part of the 
problem of war, and more and more 
a part of the answer and hope for 
peace. 


‘Miss Apple Queen USA’ (center) is 
Donna Colvin of Gastonia, North 
Carolina .. . flanked by second-place 
winner (left) Arlene Baer, Livingston, 
New Jersey and Deborah Colpitts, 
Farmington, Maine, third-place winner. 











Better credit 
builds better 
buildings 


Get 
the credit 
you deserve 


When you need financing to put up 
a new building or put on an addition, 
you want the best credit available. 
With the farmer’s own credit service, 
Farm Credit Service, financing can be 
arranged for virtually everything you 
need ... for your farm, your family 
and your future. The next time you 
need credit to build a barn or a patio, 
to finance a vacation or an education, 
for any farm or personal need, call 
on your own Farm Credit Service and 
get the credit you deserve... 


Your OWN Farm Credit Service 
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Offering Land Bank 
and Production Credit Loans 
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